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B^mHB  ®IJJ  siyTnT>.ff^iTATff  Q®WlHMe  W!S^ 


OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE. 


ITiLLiiM  CowpER  was  bom  at  Berkhanurtead, 
November  26, 1731.    His  father,  the  reo- 
of  the  pazish,  was  the  rerexend  John  Cowper, 
^.  D.,  ion  of  Spencer  Cowper,  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  common  pleas,  a  younger  bn^her  of  the  lord 
^JsanceDor  Cowper.    He  received  his  early  ednca- 
^>Qo  at  a  school  in  his  native  comity,  whence  he 
'^ns  removed  to  that  of  Westminster.    Here  he 
*dpred  a  competent  portion  of  classical  know- 
1^^;  bot,  from  the  delicacy  of  his  temperament, 
^X3d  the  timid  shyness  of  his  disposition,  he  seems 
^  have  endured  a  species  of  martyrdom  from  the 
itidenees  and  tyranny  of  his  more  robust  compan- 
*•*!«,  and  to  have  received,  indelibly,  the  impres- 
f^  that  subsequently  produced  his  Tirocinium, 
^  ^hich  poem  his  difdike  to  the  system  of  public 
^^^vation  in  England  is  very  strongly  stated.    On 
IcaTing  Westminster,  he  was  articled,  for  three 
T^  to  an  eminent  attorney,  during  which  time 
^  tppean  to  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  his 
pi^oUm;  nor  did  he  alter  on  this  point  after  his 
CD^  at  the  Temple,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
fothe  honourable  and  lucrative  place  of  clerk  to 
the  honae  of  lords,  which  poet  his  family  interest 
lud  KCTued  for  him.    While  he  resided  in  the 
Temple,  he  appears  to  have  been  rather  gay  and 
■ocial  in  his  intercourse,  numbering  among  his 
companions  Lloyd,  Churchill,  Thornton  and  Col- 
nan,  aH  of  whom  had  been  his  companions  at 
ITeEtminater  school,  and  the  two  latter  of  whom 
he  assisted  with  some  papers  in  the  Connoisseur. 
Htf  natural  dispontion,  however,  remained  timid 


and  diffident,  and  his  spirits  so  constitutionally  in- 

jnn,  that,  when  the  time  arrived  for  his  assuming 

tlie  post  to  which  he  had  been  destined,  he  was 

thrown  into  such  unaccountable  terror  at  the  idea 

cf  making  his  appearance  before  the  assembled 

peerage,  that  he  was  not  only  obliged  to  resign  the 

■ppointment,  but  was  precipitated,  by  his  agitation 


of  spirits,  into  a  state  of  great  mental  disorder. 
At  this  period,  he  was  led  into  a  deep  consideration 
of  his  religious  state;  and,  having  imbibed  Um 
doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation  in  its  most  ap- 
palling rigor,  he  was  led  to  a  very  dismal  state  of 
apprehension.  We  are  told,  "that  the  terror  of 
eternal  judgment  overpowered  and  actually  disor- 
dered his  faculties;  and  he  remained  seven  months 
in  a  continual  expectation  of  being  instantly  plung- 
ed into  eternal  misery."  In  this  shocking  condi- 
tion, confinement  became  necessary,  and  he  was 
placed  in  a  receptacle  for  lunatics,  kept  by  the 
amiable  and  well-known  doctor  Cotton  of  St.  Al- 
ban's.  At  length,  his  mind  recovered  a  degree  of 
serenity,  and  he  retired  to  Huntingdon,  where  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  family  of  the 
reverend  Mr.  Unwin,  which  ripened  into  the  strict- 
est  intimacy.  In  1773,  he  was  again  assailed  by 
religious  despondency,  and  endured  a  partial  alien- 
ation of  mind  for  some  years,  during  which  afflio- 
tion  he  was  highly  indebted  to  the  affectionate  care 
of  Mrs.  Unwin.  In  1778,  he  again  recovered ;  in 
1780,  he  was  persuaded  to  translate  some  of  the 
spiritual  songs  of  the  celebrated  madame  Guion. 
In  the  same  and  the  following  year,  he  was  also  induc- 
ed to  prepare  a  volume  of  poems  for  the  press,  which 
was  printed  in  1782.  This  volume  did  not  attract 
any  great  degree  of  public  attention.  The  princi- 
pal topics  are,  EIrror,  Truth,  Expostulation,  Hope, 
Charity,  Retirement  and  Conversation;  all  of  which 
are  treated  with  originality,  but,  at  the  same  timep 
with  a  portion  of  religious  austerity,  which,  with- 
■out  some  very  striking  recommendation,  was  not, 
at  that  time,  of  a  nature  to  acquire  popularity. 
They  are  in  rh3rmed  heroics;  the  style  being  rather 
strong  than  poetical,  although  never  fiat  or  insipid. 
A  short  time  before  the  publication  of  this  volume. 
Mr.  Cowper  became  acquainted  with  lady  Austen^ 
widow  of  sir  Robert  Austen,  who  subsequently 
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resided,  for  nome  time,  at  the  panonage-honie  at 
Olney.  To  the  inflaence  of  this  lady,  the  worid 
18  indebted  for  the  ezquisitel j  humoioiia  ballad  of 
John  Gilpin,  and  the  author^a  master-piece,  the 
Task.  The  latter  admirable  poemcfalefly  ooeitii- 
ed  his  second  volume,  which  was  poUished  in 
1785,  and  rapidly  secured  univerBal  admiration. 
The  Task  unites  minute  accuracy  with  great  ele- 
gance and  pcturesque  beauty;  and,  after  Thom- 
son, Gpwper  is  probably  the  poet  who  has  added 
most  to  the  stock  of  natural  imagery,  Themoial 
zeflcctions  in  this  poem  axe  also  erofiedingly  in^ 
pressiTe,  and  its  delineation  of  character  abounds 
in  genuine  nature.  His  religbus  system,  too,  al- 
though discoverable,  is  less  gloomily  erhihited  in 
this  than  in  his  other  productions.  This  volume 
also  contained  his  Tirocinium — a  piece  strongly 
wntton,  and  abounding  with  striking  observations, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  decision  against 
public  education.  About  the  year  1784,  he  began 
his  venaon  of  Homer,  which,  after  many  impedi- 
ments, appeared  in  July,  1791.  This  work  pos- 
mnch  exactness,  as  to  seoK,  and  Is  certain- 


ly a  more  accurate  representation  of  Homer  thai 
Uie  vexsion  of  Pope;  but  English  blank  verse  cai 
not  sufficiently  sustain  the  less  poetical  parts  o 
Homer,  and  the  general  effect  is  bald  and  prosaic 
DiMippointed  at  the  reception  of  this  laboiioo 
work,  he  meditated  a  revision  of  it,  as  also  the  su 
perintendence  of  an  edition  of  Milton,  and  a  nev 
didactic  poem,  to  be  entitled  the  Four  Ages;  but 
although  he  occasionaUy  wrote  a  few  verses,  ant 
revised  his  Odyssey,  amidst  his  glimmerings  ol 
reason,  those  and  all  other  undertakings  finalli 
gave  way  to  a  relapse  of  his  malady.  His  disor 
der  extended,  with  little  intermission  to  the  closi 
of  life;  which,  melancholy  to  relate,  ended  in  i 
stale  of  absolute'^cspair.  In  1794,  a  pension  oi 
300/.  per  annum  was  granted  him  by  the  crown 
In  the  beginning  of  1800,  this  giflod,  but  afflictec 
man  of  genius,  exhibited  symptoms  of  dropsy 
which  carried  him  off  on  the  25lh  of  April  folk>w 
ing.  Since  his  death,  Cowper  has,  by  the  can 
and  industry  of  his  firiend  and  biographer,  BEay 
ley,  become  known  to  the  world,  as  one  of  the  mM 
easy  and  elegant  letter-writers  on  xeoonL 


iRBsa  W(S)im9 


or 


WIIililAM  CO^TPEB,  ESCt. 


OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE. 


SjiIiU  9^Vk. 


en  te  fbrt&  mea  gnyls  nxM  nrdna  charts, 
Abjicito Bar.  Lib.  1.  Epitt.  la 


^  YOU  told  me,  I  nmember,  glory,  Iniilt  . 
On  idfidi  principles,  is  shame  and  gmlt; 
Hie  deeds  that  men  admire  as  half  divine, 
^  naaght,  because  conrapt  in  their  design. 
^^'uge  doctzine  thist  that  without  scruple  teaa 
The  laurel,  that  the  very  lightning  spares; 
Biiogi  down  the  warrior's  trophy  to  the  dust, 
And  eats  into  his  Uoody  swofd  like  rust 

S'  I  grant  that,  men  continuing  what  they  axe, 
"»K,  avancious,  proud,  there  must  be  war; 
^  never  meant  the  rule  should  be  applied 
To  him^  that  fights  with  justice  on  lus  side. 

hi  laurels  drenched  in  pure  Parnassian  dews, 
Bcvrard  his  memory,  dear  to  every  muse, 
"ho,  with  a  courage  of  unshaken  root, 
u)  Honour's  field  advancing  his  firm  firat, 
PUnts  it  upon  the  line  that  Justice  draws, 
^  will  prevail  or  perish  in  her  cause. 
^i>  to  the  virtues  of  such  men,  man  owes 
^  portion  in  the  good  that  Heaven  bestows. 
°^  when  recording  History  displays 
^eati  of  renown,  though  wrought  in  ancient  days, 
TeQsof  a  few  stout  hearts,  that  fi>ught  and  died, 
/j^  duty  placed  them,  at  their  countiy's  side; 
The  loan,  that  is  not  moved  with  what  he  xeads, 
That  takes  not  fire  at  their  heroic  deeds, 
J^Ji^orthy  of  the  blessings  of  the  brave, 
^  hiae  in  )und,  and  bom  to  be  a  slave, 
j^'rt  let  eternal  infamy  pursue 
^  Wretch  to  nought  but  his  ambition  true, 
^^,  for  the  sake  of  filling  with  one  blast 
The  poat-boms  of  all  Europe,  lays  her  waste. 
Think  yourself  stationed  on  a  towering  rock. 
To  aee  a  people  scattered  like  a  fiock,  I 

B 


Some  royal  mastiff  panting  at  thor  beeln^ 
With  all  the  savage  thirst  a  tiger  feels; 
Then  view  him  self-proclaimed  in  a  gaaetta 
Chief  monster  that  has  plagued  the  nations  yet: 
The  globe  and  sceptre  in  such  hands  misplaced, 
Those  ensigns  of  dominion,  how  disgraced! 
The  glass,  that  bids  man  mark  the  fleeting  hooTj 
And  Death's  own  scythe  would  better  sp^  hii 

power; 
Then  grace  the  bony  phantom  in  their  stead 
With  the  king's  shoulder-knot  and  gay  cockade; 
Clothe  the  twin  brethren  in  each  other's  diesi^ 
The  same  their  occupation  and  success. 

A.  'Tis  your  belief  the  worid  was  made  lor  man; 
Kings  do  but  reason  on  the  self-same  plan : 
Maintaining  yours,  you  cannot  theirs  condemn, 
Who  think,  or  seem  to  think,  man  made  for  them. 

B.  Seldom,  alas!  the  power  of  logic  reigns 
With  much  sufficiency  in  royal  brains; 
Such  reasoning  falls  like  an  inverted  cone. 
Wanting  its  proper  base  to  stand  upon. 
Man  made  for  kings!  those  optics  are  but  dim, 
That  tell  you  so— say,  rather,  they  for  him. 
That  were  indeed  a  king-ennoUing  thought, 
Coidd  they,  or  would  they,  reason  as  they  ought 
The  diadem,  with  mighty  projects  lined. 

To  catch  renown  by  ruining  mankind, 
Is  worth,  with  all  its  gold  and  glittering  store. 
Just  what  the  toy  will  sell  for,  and  no  more. 
Oh !  bright  occasions  of  dispensing  good, 
How  seldom  used,  how  li^  understood! 
To  pour  in  Virtue's  lap  her  just  reward; 
Keep  Vice  restrained  behind  a  double  guard 
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To  quell  the  faction,  that  aflronts  the  throne, 
By  silent  magnanimity  alone; 
To  nnne  with  tender  care  the  thriving  arts; 
Watch  every  heam  Philosophy  imparts; 
To  give  Religion  her  onbridled  scope, 
Nor  judge  by  statute  a  believer's  hope; 
With  close  fidelity  and  love  unfeigned, 
To  keep  the  matrimonial  bond  unstained; 
Covetous  only  of  a  virtuous  pndse; 
His  life  a  lesson  to  the  land  he  sways; 
To  touch  the  sword  with  conscientious  awe, 
t^or  draw  it  but  when  duty  bids  him  draw; 
To  sheathe  it  in  the  peace-restoring  close, 
With  joy  beyond  what  victory  bestows; — 
Blest  country,  where  these  kingly  glories  shine  I 
Blest  England,  if  this  happiness  be  thine  I 

A.  Guard  what  you  say,  the  patriotic  tribe 
Will  sneer,  and  charge  you  with  a  bribe — 

B,  A  bribel 

The  worth  of  his  three  kingdoms  I  defy, 
To  lure  me  to  the  baseness  of  a  lie : 
And,  of  all  lies  (be  that  one  poet's  boast,) 
The  lie  that  flattors  I  abhor  the  most 
Those  arts  be  theirs,  who  hate  his  gentle  reign; 
But  he  that  loves  him  has  no  need  to  feign. 

A.  Your  smooth  culogium  to  one  crown  addiest, 
Seems  to  imply  a  censure  on  the  rest. 

B.  duevcdo,  as  he  tells  his  sober  tale, 
Asked,  when  in  hell,  to  see  the  royal  jail; 
Approved  their  method  in  all  other  things: 

But  where,  good  sir,  do  you  confine  your  kings'} 
There-  said  liis  guide — the  group  is  full  in  view. 
Indeed? — replied  the  don — there  are  but  few. 
His  black  interpreter  the  charge  disdained— 
Few,  fellow  1 — there  are  all  that  ever  reigned. 
Wit,  undistinguishing,  is  apt  to  strike 
The  guilty  and  not  guilty  both  alike: 
I  grant  the  sarcasm  is  too  severe. 
And  we  can  readily  refute  it  here; 
While  Alfred's  name,  the  father  of  his  age, 
And  the  sixth  Edward  s  grace  th'  historic  page. 

A,  Kings  then,  at  last,  have  but  the  lot  of  all: 
By  their  own  conduct  they  mu^  stand  or  fall. 

B,  True.    Wliile  they  live,  the  courtly  laurcat 
pays 

His  quitrent  ode,  his  peppercorn  of  praise; 
And  many  a  dunce,  whose  fingers  itch  to  write. 
Adds,  as  he  can,  his  tributary  mite. 
A  subject's  faults  a  subject  may  proclaim, 
A  monarch s  errors  are  forbidden  game! 
Thus,  free  from  censure,  overawed  by  fear, 
And  praised  for  virtues  that  they  scorn  to  wear, 
The  fleeting  forms  of  majesty  engage 
Respect,  while  stalking  o'er  life's  narrow  stage; 
Then  leave  their  crimes  for  liistory  to  scan, 
And  ask,  with  busy  scorn,  was  this  the  man? 

I  pity  kings,  whom  Worship  waits  upon 
Obsequbus  from  the  cradle  to  the  throne; 


Befi>ie  whose  infant  eyes  the  fiatteier  bowi, 
And  binds  a  wreath  about  their  baby  browi; 
Whom  Education  stififens  into  state. 
And  Death  awakens  from  that  dream  too  late. 
Oh!  if  Servility,  with  supple  knees. 
Whose  trade  it  is  to  smile,  to  crouch,  to  please; 
If  smooth  Disdmulation,  skilled  to  grace 
A  devil's  purpose  with  an  angel's  face; 
If  smiling  peeresses,  and  simpering  peers, 
Encompassing  his  throne  a  few  short  yean; 
If  the  gilt  carriage  and  the  pampered  steed. 
That  wants  no  driving,  and  disdains  the  lead; 
If  guards,  mechanically  formed  in  ranks, 
Playing,  at  beat  of  drum,  their  martial  pranks, 
Shouldering  and  standing  as  if  struck  to  stone, 
While  condescending  majesty  looks  on! 
If  monarchy  consist  in  such  base  things. 
Sighing,  I  say  again,  I  pity  kings! 

To  be  suspected,  thwarted,  and  withstood, 
E'en  when  he  labours  for  liis  country's  good; 
To  see  a  band  called  patriot  for  no  cause, 
But  that  they  catch  at  popular  applause, 
Careless  of  all  th'  anxiety  he  feels, 
Hook  disappointment  on  the  public  wheels; 
With  all  their  flippant  fluency  of  tongue. 
Most  confident  when  palpably  most  wrong; 
If  this  be  kingly,  then  farewell  for  me 
All  kingship;  and  may  I  be  poor  and  firee! 
To  be  the  table  talk  of  clubs  up-staire, 
To  which  th'  unwashed  artificer  repairs, 
T'  indulge  his  genius  after  long  fatigue. 
By  diving  into  cabinet  intrigue; 
(For  what  kings  deem  a  toil,  as  well  they  may, 
To  him  is  relaxation  and  mere  play;) 
To  win  no  praise  when  well- wrought  plans  pierad 
But  to  be  rudely  censured  when  they  fail; 
To  doubt  the  love  his  favourites  may  pretend, 
And  in  reality  to  find  no  fiiend; 
If  he  indulge  a  cultivated  taste, 
His  galleries  with  the  works  of  art  well  graced, 
To  hear  it  called  extravagance  and  waste; 
If  these  attendants,  and  if  such  as  these, 
Must  follow  royalty,  then  welcome  ease; 
However  humbled  and  confined  the  sphere, 
Happy  the  state  that  has  not  these  to  fear. 

A,  Thus  men,  whose  thouglits  contcmplatiff 
have  dwelt 
On  situations  that  they  never  felt. 
Start  up  sagacious,  covered  with  the  dust, 
Of  dreaming  study  and  pedantic  rust. 
And  prate  and  ])reach  about  what  others  prove. 
As  if  the  world  and  they  were  hand  and  glove. 
Leave  kingly  backs  to  cope  with  kingly  cares; 
They  have  their  weight  to  carry,  subjtx^ts  theirs, 
Poets,  of  all  men,  ever  least  regret 
Increasing  taxes  and  the  nation's  debt. 
Could  you  contrive  tne  payment,  and  rehearse 
The  mighty  plan,  oracular,  in  verse, 
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No  bud,  howe'er  majeitic,  old  or  new. 
Should  claim  my  fixed  attention  more  than  joo. 
B.  Not  Brindley  nor  Bridgewater  would  eanj 
To  torn  the  course  of  HdSoon  that  way; 
Nor  would  the  Nine  consent  the  sacred  tide 
Sbonid  poll  amidst  the  traffic  of  Cheapside, 
Or  tinkle  in 'Change  Alley,  to  amose 
Tbe  leathern  ears  of  stockjobbers  and  Jews. 

A.  VoDchsafe,  at  least,  to  pitch  the  key  of  rhyme 
To  themes  more  pertinent,  if  less  saUime. 
When  ministen  and  ministeiial  arts; 
Patrioti,  who  lore  good  places  at  thdr  hearts; 
When  admirals,  extolled  for  standing  still. 
Or  doing  nothing  with  a  deal  of  skill; 
Gen'rals,  who  will  not  conquer  when  they  may, 
Yim  friends  to  peace,  to  pleasure,  and  good  pay; 
When  Freedom,  wounded  almost  to  despair. 
Though  Discontent  abne  can  find  out  where; 
When  themes  like  these  employ  the  poet's  tongue, 
I  hear  aa  mote  as  if  a  syren  sung. 
Or  tefl  me,  if  you  can,  what  power  maintains, 
A  Briton's  soom  of  arbitrary  chains: 
That  were  a  theme  might  animate  the  dead, 
And  more  the  fips  of  poets  cast  in  lead. 
S.  The  cause,  tho*  worth  the  search,  may  yet 
eh]de 
Conjecture  and  remark,  however  shrewd. 
Th^  take  perhaps  a  wdl-directed  aim, 
^^  nek  it  in  his  climate  and  his  firame. 
^Jhenl  in  all  things  else,  yet  Natuie  here 
^ith  stem  sererity  deals  out  the  year, 
^mter  invades  the  spring,  and  often  pours 
A  chilling  flood  on  summer's  drooping  flowers; 
Unwelcome  Tapcurs  quench  autumnal  beams, 
Ungeoia]  blasts  attending  curl  the  streams: 
"^  peasants  urge  their  harvest,  ply  the  fork 
^ith  double  toil,  and  shiver  at  their  work ; 
"^  with  a  rigour  for  his  good  designed, 
^  lean  her  fitvourite  man  of  all  mankind. 
Hii  km  robust  and  of  elastic  tone, 
^^'opoitioned  well,  half  muscle  and  half  bone, 
^^P^  with  warm  activity  and  force 
A  mind  weU  lodged,  and  masculine  of  coune. 
°^ot  liberty,  sweet  Liberty  inspires 
A&d  keeps  alive  his  fierce  but  noble  fires. 
P^tof  constitutional  control, 
^  hears  it  with  meek  manliness  of  soul; 
But  if  Authority  grow  wanton,  wo 
To  hiffl  that  treada  upon  his  firoe-bom  toe; 
One  itep  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  laws 
Fliei  him  at  once  in  Freedom's  glorious  cause; 
n,»pooiPretoe»&fe.  not  mL  nm«l, 
li  seldom  felt,  though  sometifnes  seen  and  heard; 
And  in  his  cage,  like  parrot  fine  and  gay, 
Ii  l^ept  to  strut,  k)ok  big,  and  talk  away. 
Bora  in  a  cfimate  softer  fiar  than  ours, 
l^ot  fijtmed,  likens,  with  such  Herculean  poweis, 
The  Frenchman,  easy,  debonair,  and  brisk, 
Gne  him  his  lass,  his  fiddle,  and  his  fiisk, 


Is  alwas  happy,  reign  whoever  may, 
And  laughs  the  sense  of  misery  fkr  away. 
He  drinks  his  simple  beverage  with  a  gust; 
And,  feasting  on  an  onion  and  a  crust, 
We  never  fed  th'  alacrity  and  joy 
With  which  he  shouts  and  carols  Vive  la  Roi, 
Filled  with  as  much  true  merriment  and  ^ee, 
A^  if  he  heard  his  king  say — Slave,  be  firee. 

Thus  happiness  depends,  as  Nature  shows, 
Less  on  exterior  things  than  most  suppose, 
Vigilant  over  all  that  he  has  made, 
Kind  Providence  attends  with  gracious  aid; 
Bids  equity  throughout  his  works  prevail, 
And  weighs  the  nations  in  an  even  scale; 
He  can  encourage  Slavery  to  a  smile, 
And  fill  with  discontent  a  British  isle. 

A.  Freeman,  and  slave  then,  if  the  case  be  such^ 
Stand* on  a  level;  and  you  prove  too  much: 

If  all  men  indisoriminately  share 
His  fostering  power,  and  tutelary  care, 
As  well  be  yoked  by  Despotism's  hand, 
As  dwell  at  large  fax  Britain's  chartered  land. 

B.  No.    Freedom  has  a  thousand  charms  t* 
show, 

That  slaves,  howe'er  contented,  never  know. 

The  mind  attains  beneath  her  happy  reign, 

The  growth,  that  Nature  meant  she  should  attain; 

The  varied  fields  of  sdenoe,  ever  new. 

Opening  and  vrider  opening  on  her  view. 

She  ventures  onward  with  a  prosperous  force. 

While  no  base  fear  impedes  her  in  her  course. 

Religion,  richest  favour  of  the  skies. 

Stands  most  revealed  befi>re  the  freeman's  eyes; 

No  shades  of  superstition  blot  the  day. 

Liberty  chases  all  that  gloom  away: 

The  soiil  emancipated,  unopprest, 

Free  to  prove  all  things,  and  hokl  fast  the  best, 

Learns  much;  and  to  a  thousand  listening  mindi 

Communicates  with  joy  the  good  she  finds: 

Courage  in  arms,  and  ever  prompt  to  show 

His  manly  forehead  to  the  fiercest  foe; 

Glorious  in  war,  but  for  the  sake  of  peace, 

His  spirits  rising  as  his  toils  increase, 

Ghiards  well  what  arts  and  industry  have  won, 

And  Freedom  claims  him  for  her  first-born  son. 

Slaves  fight  for  what  were  better  cast  away — 

The  chains  that  binds  them,  and  a  ^rrant'sswivy* 

But  they  that  fight  for  freedom,  undertake 

The  noblest  cause  mankind  can  have  at  stake  s-  • 

Religion,  virtue,  truth,  whate'er  we  call 

A  blessing — freedom  is  the  pledge  of  all. 

O  Liberty!  the  prisoner's  pleasing  dream. 

The  poet's  muse,  hii  passion,  and  his  thane; 

Genius  is  thine,  and  thou  art  Fancy's  nurse: 

Lost  without  th'  ennobling  powers  of  vene; 

Heroic  song  from  thy  free  touch  acquires 

Its  clearest  tone,  the  rapture  it  inspires: 

Place  me  where  Winter  breathes  his  keenest  air, 

And  I  win  sing,  if  liberty  be  there; 
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And  I  will  ang  tt  Liberty'i  dear  feet, 

In  Afiic's  tonrid  cUme,  or  India's  fieioesk  heat 

A.  Sing  where  yon  please;  in  such  a  eanse  I 
grant 

An  English  poet's  privilege  to  rant; 
But  is  not  Freedom— at  least  is  not  oars 
Too  apt  to  play  the  wanton  with  her  powen, 
Grow  freakish,  and,  o'erleaping  erciy  mound,  . 
Spread  anarchy  and  tenor  all  anmndl 

B.  Agreed.    But  would  yon  sdl  or  sky  your 
horse 

For  bounding  and  cnrreting  in  his  ooonel 
Or  if,  when  ridden  with  a  caielees  rein, 
He  break  away,  and  mek  the  distant  plain  7 
No.    His  high  mettle,  under  good  control. 
Gives  him  Olympic  speed,  and  shoots  him  to  the 
goaL 

Let  discipline  employ  her  wholesome  arts; 
J^  magistrates  alert  perform  their  parts; 
Not  skulk  or  put  on  a  prudential  mask, 
As  if  their  duty  were  a  desperate  task; 
Let  active  laws  apply  the  needAd  curb, 
To  guard  the  peace  that  Riot  would  distuxb; 
And  Liberty,  preserved  from  wild  excess. 
Shall  raise  no  feuds  for  armies  to  suppress. 
When  Tumult  lately  burst  his  prison-door, 
And  set  {debcian  thousands  in  a  roar; 
When  he  usurped  Authority's  Just  place 
And  dared  to  look  his  master  in  the  face 
When  the  rude  rabble's  watch-word 

itooy, 
And  blazing  London  seemed  a  second  Troy; 
Liberty  blushed  and  hung  her  drooping  head, 
Beheki  their  progress  vrith  the  deepest  dread; 
Blushed,  that  effects  like  these  she  should  pR>- 

duce, 
Worse  than  the  deeds  of  gaUey-shves  broke  feose. 
She  loses  in  such  storms  her  very  name, 
And  fierce  LioentiousnesB  should  bear  the  Uame. 

Incomparable  gem!  thy  worth  untold; 
Cheap  though  Uood-bought,  and  thrown  away 

when  sold; 
May  no  foes  ravish  thee,  atad  no  false  friend 
Betray  thee,  while  professing  to  defend! 
Prise  it,  ye  ministers;  ye  monarchs,  spare; 
Ye  Patriots,  guard  it  with  a  miser's  care. 

.i.  Patriots,  alas!  the  few  that  have  been  found 
Where  most  they  flourish,  upon  English  ground, 
The  country's  need  have  scantily  supplied, 
And  the  last  left  the  scene,  when  Chatham  died. 

B.  Not  so— the  virtue  still  adorns  our  age, 
Though  the  chief  actor  died  upon  the  stage. 
In  him  Demosthenes  was  heard  again; 
Liberty  taught  him  her  Athenian  strain; 
She  clothed  him  with  authority  and  awe, 
Spoke  from  his  lips,  and  in  his  looka  gave  law. 
His  tpoechj  his  form,  bisection,  fiiU  of  giao^ 
And  all  his  oountiy  b»»*ming  in  his  face, 


He  stood,  as  some  fnimitahie  hand 

Would  strive  to  make  a  Paul  or  Tvlly  stand. 

No  sycophant  or  slave,  that  dared  oppose 

Her  sacred  cause,  but  trembled  when  he  rase; 

And  every  venal  stickler  lor  the  yoke 

Felt  himself  crushed  at  the  first  word  he  spoka 

Such  men  are  raised  to  station  and  ooaunaa 
When  Pnovidenoe  means  mercy  to  a  land, 
He  speaks,  and  they  appear;  to  him  they  owe 
Skill  to  direct,  and  strength  to  strike  the  bk>w; 
To  manage  with  address,  to  seise  with  power 
The  crisis  of  a  dark  decisive  hour; 
So  GHdeon  earned  a  victory  not  hk  own; 
Subserviency  his  praise,  and  that  abne. 

Poor  England!  thou  art  a  devoted  deer, 
Beset  with  every  ill  but  that  of  fear. 
The  nations  hunt;  all  mark  thee  for  a  prey; 
They  swarm  around  thee,  and  thou  etaiid'at 

bay, 
Undaunted  still,  though  wearied  and  perplexed; 
Once  Chatham  saved  thee ;  but  who  saves  thee  mea 
Alas!  the  tide  of  [Measure  sweeps  along 
All,  that  should  be  the  boast  of  British  song. 
'Tis  not  the  wreath,  that  once  adorned  thy  htom 
The  prize  of  happier  times,  will  serve  thee  now 
Our  ancestry,  a  gallant,  chicflain  race, 
Patterns  of  every  virtue,  every  grace, 
Confessed  aGrod;  they  kneeled  before  theyfoQgl 
And  praised  him  in  tiie  victories  he  wrought. 
Now  from  the  dust  of  ancient  days  bring  fbfth 
Their  sober  seal,  integrity,  and  worth; 
Courage,  nngraced  by  these,  affironta  the  skiei^ 
Is  but  the  fire  without  the  sacrifice. 
The  stream,  that  feeds  the  wellspring  of  tbehet 
Not  more  invigorates  life's  noblest  part. 
Than  virtue  quickena,  with  a  warmth  divine. 
The  powers,  that  Sin  has  brought  to  a  dediae. 

A.  Th'  inestimaUe  Estimate  of  Brown 
Rose  like  a  paper  kite,  and  charmed  the  town; 
But  measures,  planned  and  executed  well, 
Shifted  the  wind  that  raised  it,and  it  feU. 

He  trod  the  very  self-same  ground  you  tread, 
And  victory  refUted  all  he  said. 

B.  And  yet  his  judgment  was  not  franadamia 
Its  error,  if  it  erred,  wss  merely  this— 

He  thought  the  dying  hour  already  come, 
And  a  complete  recovery  struck  him  dumb. 

But  that  effeminacy,  foUy,  lust, 
EInervate  and  enfeeble,  and  needs  must ; 
And  that  a  nation  shamrfuHy  deb«Md, 
Will  be  deqiised  and  trampled  on  at  last, 
Unless  sweet  Penitenee  her  powers  renew; 
Is  truth,  if  history  itself  be  true. 
There  is  a  time,  and  Justioe  marks  the  date^ 
For  long-forbearing  Clemency  to  wait; 
That  hour  elapsed,  the  iBCurabie  revolt 
Is  punished,  and  down  comes  the  thunderbolt 
If  Merey  then  put  by  the  threat'ning  Mow, 
Must  she  perfm  Ike  «UM  kind  office  TMM9? 
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-    Majfihr!  and,  if  ofiended  Heaven  be  still 
AcoenUe,  and  prayer  prevail,  she  will. 
Tu  Dot,  however,  insolence  and  noise, 
The  tempest  of  tumultuary  joys, 
Xor  is  it  jet  despondence  and  dismay 
Wm  win  licr  visits,  or  engage  her  stay ; 
Pnyer  only,  and  the  penitential  tear. 
Can  call  her  sniiiing  down,  and  fix  htT  here. 

But  when  a  country  (one  that  I  could  name) 
In  pnstitution  sinks  the  sense  of  shame: 
^Vben  infamous  Venality,  grown  bold, 
Writw  on  liis  bosom,  to  be  let  or  sold ; 
^cn  PerjuT}-,  that  Hcavon-<lofyintT  vice, 
5fll*  oaths  by  talc,  and  at  the  lowest  price; 
Stamps  Gal's  own  name  upon  a  lie  just  made, 
To  turn  a  jx'nny  in  the  way  of  trade; 
^VTien  Avarice  rtarvcs  (and  never  hides  his  face) 
Two  or  thrcre  millions  of  the  human  race, 
And  iwt  a  tongue  inquires,  how,  w^here,  or  when, 
Thoqgh  consricnco  will  have  t.vingos  now  and 

then; 
When  profanation  of  the  sacred  cause 
*i  all  its  parts,  times,  ministry,  and  laws, 
^«»peak8  a  land,  once  Christian,  fallen  and  lost, 
''J  »n,  that  wars  against  the  title  most; 
'^at  follows  next  let  cities  of  great  name, 
And  regions  long  since  desolate  proclaim, 
"^mevieh,  Babylon,  and  ancient  Rome, 
®P^  to  the  present  time,  an«l  times  to  come; 
Jt^hey  cry  aloud,  in  every  careless  ear, 
^^>,  while  ye  may;  suspend  your  mad  career; 
J~^  learn  from  our  example  and  our  fate, 
^^**Hi  wisdom  and  repentance,  ere  too  late. 

^^Xot  only  Vice  disposes  and  prepares 
,^he  mind,  that  slumbers  sweetly  in  her  snares, 
'*^^<*  itoop  to  Tynmny's  usurped  command, 
^*d  bend  her  polished  neck  beneath  his  hand, 
vA  <)ire  effect,  by  one  of  Nature's  laws, 
Unchangeably  connected  with  its  cause;) 
^'Jt  Providence  himself  will  intervene, 
"*^o  throw  his  dark  displeasure  o'er  the  scene. 
An  are  his  instruments;  each  form  of  war, 
*^bat  bums  at  home,  or  threatens  from  afar, 
^tture  in  arms,  her  elements  at  strife, 
*be  storms,  that  overset  the  joys  of  life, 
Ale  but  the  rods  to  scourge  a  guilty  land, 
And  waste  it  at  the  bidtting  of  his  hand. 
He  gives  his  word,  and  Mutiny  soon  roars 
^^  all  her  gates,  and  shakes  her  distant  shores ; 
The  standards  of  all  nations  are  unfurled ; 
>-he  has  one  fuc,  and  that  one  foe  the  world : 
-^  if  he  do(Hn  that  people  with  a  frown, 
^  mark  them  with  a  seal  of  wrath  pressed  down, 
Obduracy  takes  place;  callous  and  tough. 
The  reprobated  race  grows  judgment-pnx>f : 
^^  ihakcs  beneath  them,  and  Heaven  roars 
above; 

dm  nxhinff  fcaics  them  firom  the  couric  they  lova 


To  the  lascivious  pipe  and  wanton  song, 
That  charm  down  fear,  they  frolic  it  aloiig, 
With  mad  rapidity  and  unconcern, 
Down  to  the  gulf,  from  which  b  no  return. 
They  trust  in  navies,  and  their  navies  faU — 
God's  curse  can  cast  away  ten  thousand  saO! 
They  trust  in  armies,  and  their  courage  diesj 
In  wisdom,  wealth,  in  fortune,  and  in  lies; 
But  all  they  trust  in  withers,  as  it  must, 
When  He  commands,  in  whom  they  place  no  tmst 
Vengeanc4;  at  last  pours  down  upon  their  coast 
A  long  di^spised,  but  now  victorious  host; 
Tyranny  sends  the  chain  that  must  abridge 
The  noble  sweep  of  all  their  privilege; 
Gives  liberty  the  la{5t,  the  mortal  shock; 
Slips  the  slave's  collar  on,  and  snaps  the  lock. 

A.  Such  lofly  strains  embellish  what  yoa  teach; 
Mean  you  to  prophesy,  or  but  to  preach  1 

B.  I  know  the  mind,  that  feels  indeed  the  fire 
The  muse  uniKirts,  and  can  command  the  lyre, 
Acts  witii  a  force,  and  kindles  with  a  zeal, 
Whate'er  the  theme,  that  others  never  feei 

If  human  woes  her  soft  attention  claim, 

A  tender  sympathy  pervades  the  frame ; 

She  pours  a  sensibility  divine 

Along  the  nerve  of  every  feeling  line. 

But  if  a  deed,  not  tamely  to  be  borne. 

Fire  indignation  and  a  sense  of  scorn, 

The  strings  are  swept  with  a  jwwer,  so  loud, 

The  storm  of  music  shakes  the  astonished  crowd. 

So,  when  remote  futurity  is  brought 

Before  the  keen  inquiry  of  her  thought, 

A  terrible  sagacity  informs 

The  poets  heart;  he  looks  to  distant  storms; 

He  hears  the  thunder  ere  the  tempest  lowers; 

And,   armed  with   strength   surpassing  human 

powers. 
Seizes  events  as  yet  unknown  toyman, 
And  darts  his  soul  into  the  dawning  plan. 
Hence,  in  a  Roman  mouth,  the  gracefid  name 
Of  prophet  and  of  poet  was  the  same; 
Hence  British  poets  too  the  priesthood  shared, 
And  every  hallowed  druid  was  a  bard. 
But  no  prophetic  fires  to  me  bel(»ig; 
I  play  with  syllables,  and  sport  in  song. 

A.  At  Westminster,  where  little  poets  atrhre 
To  set  a  distich  upon  six  and  five, 
Where  discipline  helps  th'  opening  buds  of 
And  makes  his  pupils  proud  with  sUver  pence, 
I  was  a  poet  too;  but  modem  taste 
Is  so  refined,  and  delicate,  and  chaste, 
That  verse,  whatever  fire  the  fiincy  waiina, 
Without  a  creamy  snooothness  has  no  channa^ 
Thus,  all  success  depending  on  an  ear. 
And  thinking  I  might  purchase  it  too  dear, 
If  sentiment  were  sacrificed  to  sound, 
And  truth  cut  short  to  make  a  period  round, 
I  judged  a  man  of  sense  could  scarce  do  woim* 
Than  caper  in  the  morria-dance  of  vene 
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B.  Thus  reputation  is  a  spur  to  \%it, 
And  some  wits  flag  through  fear  of  losing  it. 
Give  mc  the  line  that  ploughs  its  stately  course 
Like  a  proud  swan,  conquering  the  stream  by  force, 
That,  like  some  cottage  beauty,  striken  the  heart, 
Gluite  unindebted  to  the  tricks  of  art. 
When  Labour  and  when  Dullness,  club  in  hand. 
Like  itit  two  figures  at  St.  Dunstan*s  stand. 
Beating  alternately,  in  measured  time, 
The  clock-work  tintinabulum  of  rhyme. 
Exact  and  regular  the  sounds  will  be; 
But  such  mere  quarter-strokes  are  not  for  me. 

From  him,  who  rears  a  poem  lank  and  long. 
To  him  who  strains  his  all  into  a  song; 
Perhaps  some  bonny  Caledonian  air. 
All  birks  and  braes,  tliough  he  was  never  there; 
Or,  having  whelped  a  prologue  with  great  pains; 
Feds  himself  sjient,  and  fumbles  for  liis  brains; 
A  prologue  intcrdashed  with  many  a  stroke — 
An  art  contrived  to  advertise  a  joke, 
So  that  the  jest  is  clearly  to  be  seen, 
Not  in  the  words — but  in  the  gap  between : 
Manner  is  all  in  all,  whatever  is  writ. 
The  sul>stitute  for  genius,  sense,  and  wit. 

To  dally  much  with  subjects  mean  and  low 
Proves  that  the  mind  is  weak,  or  makes  it  so. 
Neglected  talents  rust  into  decay, 
And  every  eFort  ends  in  pushpin  play. 
The  man,  that  means  success,  should  soar  above 
A  soldier's  feather,  or  a  lady's  glove; 
Else,  summoning  the  muse  to  such  a  theme, 
The  fruit  of  all  her  labour  is  wliippcd  cream. 
As  if  an  eagle  flew  aloft,  and  then — 
Stooped  from  its  highest  pitch  to  pounce  a  wren. 
As  if  the  poei,  purposing  to  wed, 
Should  carve  himself  a  wife  in  gingerbread. 

Ages  elapsed  ^Te  Homer's  lamp  appeared. 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  swan  was  heard. 
To  carry  nature  lengths  unknown  before. 
To  give  a  Milton  birth,  asked  ages  more. 
Thus  Genius  rose  and  set  at  ordered  times. 
And  shot  a  dayspring  into  distant  climes. 
Ennobling  every  region  that  he  chose; 
Ho  sunk  in  Grreece,  in  Italy  he  rose: 
And  tedious  yean  of  Grothic  darkness  past, 
Emerged,  all  splendour,  in  our  isle  at  last. 
Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main. 
Then  show  far  off  their  shining  plumes  again. 

A.  Is  genius  only  found  in  epic  lays  1 
Prove  tnis,  and  forfeit  all  pretence  to  praise. 
Make  their  heroic  powers  your  own  at  once, 
Or  candidly  confess  yourself  a  dunce. 

JJ.  These  were  the  chief:  each  interval  of  night 
Was  graced  with  many  an  undulating  light. 
In  less  illustrious  bards  his  beauty  shone 
A  meteor,  or  a  star ;  in  these  the  sun. 

The  nightingale  may  claim  the  topmost  bough, 
Wlrle  the  poor  ipasehopper  must  chirp  below. 


I  Like  him  unnoticed,  I,  and  such  as  I, 
Spread  little  wings,  and  rather  skip  than  fly; 
Perched  on  the  meagre  produce  of  the  land, 
An  ell  or  two  of  prospect  we  command ; 
,  But  never  peep  beyond  the  thorny  bound 
Or  oaken  fence,  that  hems  the  paddock  round. 
!     In  Eden,  ere  yet  innocence  of  heart 
i  Had  faded,  poetry  was  not  an  art : 
I  Language,  alH)ve  all  teaching,  or,  if  taught, 
I  Only  by  gratitude  and  glowing  thought, 
Elegant  as  8im[)licity,  and  warm 
As  ecstacy,  umuanacliHl  by  form ; 
Not  prompted,  as  in  our  degenerate  days. 
By  low  ambition  and  the  tliinst  of  praise ; 
Was  natural  as  is  the  flowin«r  stream. 
And  yet  magnificent.    A  God  the  theme ! 
That  theme  on  earth  exiiausted,  though  above 
'Tis  found  as  everlasting  as  Iiis  love. 
Man  lavished  all  liis  thoughts  on  human  things 
The  feats  of  heroes,  and  the  wrath  of  kings  j 
But  still,  while  Virtue  kindlt^  his  delight, 
The  song  was  moral,  and  so  far  was  right. 
'Twas  thus,  till  Luxury  seduced  the  mind 
To  joys  less  innocent,  as  less  refined ; 
Then  genius  danced  a  bacchanal ;  he  crowned 
The  brimming  goblet,  seized  the  thyrsus,  bound 
His  brows  with  ivy,  rushed  into  the  field 
Of  wild  imagination,  and  there  reeled. 
The  victim  of  his  own  lascivious  fires. 
And  dizzy  with  delight,  profaned  the  sacred  wiragw 
Anacreon,  Horace  played  in  Greece  and  Rome 
This  bedlam  part;  and  others  nearer  home. 
When  Cromwell  fought  for  power,  and  while  he 

reigned 
The  proud  protector  of  the  power  he  gained, 
Religion,  harsh,  intolerant,  austere, 
Parent  of  manners  like  herself  severe, 
Drew  a  rough  copy  of  the  Christian  face. 
Without  the  smile,  the  sweetness,  or  the  grace; 
The  dark  and  sullen  humour  of  the  time 
Judged  every  effort  of  the  muse  a  crime ; 
Verse,  in  the  finest  mould  of  fancy  cast. 
Was  lumber  in  an  age  so  void  of  taste : 
But  when  the  Second  Charles  assumed  the  swaj, 
And  arts  revived  beneath  a  softer  day; 
Then,  like  a  bow  long  forced  into  a  curve. 
The  mind,  released  from  too  constrained  a  nervBi 
Flew  to  its  first  position  with  a  spring. 
That  made  tlie  vaulted  roofs  of  pleasure  ring. 
His  court,  the  dissolute  and  hateful  school 
Of  Wantonness,  where  \icc  was  taught  by  rule, 
Swarmed  with  a  scribbling  herd,  as  deep  inlaid 
With  brutal  lust  as  ever  Circe  made. 
From  these  a  long  succession,  in  the  rage 
Of  rank  obscenity,  debauched  their  age ; 
Nor  cea.sed,  till,  ever  anxious  to  redress 
The  abuses  of  her  sacred  charge,  the  press. 
The  muse  instructed  a  well-nurtured  train 
Of  abler  Totazies  to  cleanse  the  rtain, 
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And  claim  the  palm  (or  purity  of  song, 
That  Uwdneas  had  usurped  and  worn  so  long. 
Then  decent  Pleasantry  and  steriing  Sense, 
That  neither  gave,  nor  would  endure  ofience, 
Whipped  oat  of  sight,  with  satire  just  and  keen, 
The  puppy  pack,  that  had  defiled  the  scene. 

hi  fiwt  of  these  came  Addison.    In  him 
Humour  in  holiday  and  sightly  ti^, 
SaUimitj  and  Attic  taste  combined. 
To  poBsh,  furnish,  and  delight  the  mmd. 
Then  Pope,  as  harmony  itself  exact, 
In  vffK  well  disciplined,  complete,  compact, 
^ve  firtue  and  morality  a  grace, 
That,  quite  eclipsing  Pleasure's  painted  face, 
I^ned  a  tax  of  wonder  and  applause, 
£^n  on  the  fools  that  trampled  on  their  laws, 
^ut  be  (his  musical  ^nesse  was  such, 
^  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch) 
^ade  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art ; 
■Ajid  e?ery  warbler  has  his  tune  by  heart, 
-^atuie  imparting  her  satiric  gift. 
Her  serious  mirth,  to  Arbuthiiot  and  Swift, 
^Ith  droll  sobriety  they  raised  a  smile 
•^t  FoDy's  cost,  themselves  unmoved  the  while. 
-^lut  constellation  set,  the  world  in  vain 
''^Xjst  hope  to  look  upon  their  like  again. 

-A.  Are  we  then  left — B.  Notwholly  in  the  dark; 
^^it  now  and  then,  struck  smartly,  shows  a  spark, 
^lificient  to  redeem  the  modem  race 
^^>om  total  night  and  absolute  disgrace. 
^^Tiile  servile  trick  and  imitative  knack 
^^fenfine  the  million  in  the  beaten  track, 
^^^rfaapi  scHoe  courser,  who  disdains  the  road, 
^xxufll  up  the  wind,  and  flings  himself  abroad. 

^    Contemporaries  all  surpassed,  see  one ; 
^Hiort  his  career  indeed,  but  ably  run ; 
^-^  ^mchill,  himself  unconscious  of  his  powers, 
*^  penury  consumed  his  idle  hours ; 
^^3d,  like  a  scattered  seed  at  random  sown, 
j^^ag  left  to  spring  by  vigour  of  his  own. 
"^-iiied  at  length,  by  dignity  of  thought 
^^  dint  of  genius,  to  an  affluent  lot, 
9«Uid  his  head  in  Luxury's  soft  lap, 
^^>^  took,  too  often,  there  his  easy  nap. 
^^hrighter  beams  than  all  he  threw  not  forth, 
T^wai  negligence  in  him,  not  want  of  worth. 
^^EUly,  and  slovenly,  and  bold,  and  coarse, 
^^»  proud  for  art,  and  trusting  in  mere  ibroc, 
spendthrift  alike  of  money  and  of  wit, 
-^Iways  at  speed,  and  never  drawing  bit, 
^^  itrack  the  lyre  in  such  a  careless  mood, 
"^^  10  disdained  the  rules  he  understood, 
^^  laurel  seemed  to  wait  on  his  command, 
^  matched  it  rudely  from  the  Muses'  hand. 
^tture  exerting  an  unwearied  power, 
'  onoi,  opens,  and  gives  scent  to  every  flower ; 
spreads  the  firesh  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  leads 
The  dandng  Naiads  through  the  dewy  meadi:    I 


She  fiUs  profuse  ten  thousand  little  throats 
With  music,  modulating  all  their  notes ; 
And  charms  the  woodland  scen«>e;  and  wilds  un- 
known. 
With  artless  airs  and  concerts  of  her  own: 
But  seldom  (as  if  fearful  of  expense) 
Vouchsafes  to  man  a  poet's  just  pretence- 
Fervency,  freedom,  fluency  of  thought. 
Harmony,  strength,  words  exquistely  sought; 
Fancy,  that,  from  the  bow  that  spans  the  sky. 
Brings  colours,  dipped  in  Heaven,  that  never  die; 
A  soul  exalted  above  Earth,  a  mind 
Skilled  in  the  characters  that  form  mankind ; 
And,  as  the  Sun  in  rising  beauty  drest. 
Looks  to  the  westward  from  the  dappled  east, 
And  marks,  whatever  clouds  may  interpose. 
Ere  yet  his  race  begins,  iu  glorious  cloee ; 
An  eye  like  his  to  catch  the  distant  goal ; 
Or,  ere  the  wheels  of  verse  begin  to  roll, 
Like  his  to  shed  illuminating  rays 
On  every  scene  and  subject  it  surveys : 
Thus  graced,  the  man  asserts  a  poet's  name, 
And  the  world  cheerfully  admits  the  claim. 
Pity  Religion  has  so  seldom  found 
A  skilful  guide  into  poetic  ground ! 
The  flowers  would  spring  where'er  she  deigned  to 

stray. 
And  every  muse  attend  her  in  her  way. 
Virtue  indeed  meets  many  a  rhyming  friend, 
And  many  a  compliment  politely  penned ; 
But  unattired  in  that  becoming  vest 
Religion  weaves  for  her,  and  half  undrest, 
Stands  in  the  desert,  shivering  and  forlorn, 
A  wintry  figure,  like  a  withered  thorn. 
The  shelves  are  full,  all  other  themes  are  sped ; 
Hackneyed  and  worn  to  the  IblsI  flimsy  thread, 
Satire  has  long  since  done  his  best ;  and  curst 
And  loathsome  Ribaldry  has  done  his  worst ; 
Fancy  has  sported  all  her  powers  away 
In  tales,  in  trifles,  and  in  children's  play ; 
And  'tis  the  sad  complaint,  and  almost  true, 
Whate'er  we  write,  we  bring  forth  nothing  new. 
'Twere  new  indeed  to  see  a  bard  all  fire, 
Touched  with  a  coal  from  Heaven,  assume  tht 

lyre. 
And  tell  the  world,  still  kindling  as  he  sung. 
With  more  than  mortal  music  on  his  tongue, 
That  He,  who  died  below,  and  reigns  above. 
Inspires  the  song,  and  that  his  name  is  Love 

For,  after  all,  if  merely  to  beguile. 
By  flowing  numbers  and  a  flowery  stye. 
The  tsedium  that  the  lazy  rich  endure, 
Which  now  and  then  sweet  poetry  may  cure, 
Or,  if  to  see  the  name  of  idle  self, 
Stamped  on  the  well-bound  quarto,  grace  the  shell, 
To  float  a  bubble  on  the  breath  of  Fame, 
Prompt  his  endeavour  and  engage  his  aim, 
Debased  to  servile  purposes  of  pride. 
How  are  the  powen  of  genius  misapplied ' 
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The  gift,  whose  ofTioc  is  the  Giver's  praise, 
To  trace  him  in  his  word,  his  works,  his  ways ! 
Then  spread  the  rich  discovery,  and  invite 
Mankind  to  share  in  the  divine  delight ; 
Distorted  from  its  use  and  just  design, 
To  make  the  pitiful  possessor  shine. 
To  purchase,  at  the  fool-firequented  fair 
Of  vanity,  a  wreath  for  self  to  wear. 
Is  profanation  of  the  basest  kind — 
Proof  of  a  trifling  and  a  worthless  romd, 
A,  Hail,  Stomhold,  then !  and  Hopkins,  hail ! 
B.  Amen. 


If  flattery,  folly,  lust,  employ  the  pen; 
If  acrimony,  slander,  and  abuse. 
Give  it  a  charge  to  blacken  and  traduce; 
Though  Butler's  wit.  Pope's  numbers,  Prior's 
With  all  that  fancy  can  invent  to  please, 
Adorn  the  polislied  periods  as  they  fkU, 
One  madrigal  of  theirs  is  worth  them  all. 

A.  'Twould  thin  the  ranks  of  the  poetic  tribe, 
To  dash  the  pen  through  all  that  you  proscribe. 

B.  No  matter — we  could  shift  when  they 
not; 

I  And  should,  no  doubt,  if  they  were  all  forgot. 


Kfit  ij^n^tm  of  Srror. 


8i  qukl  loquar  aucUendum.     Hor.  Lib.  ir.  Od.  2. 


SiNQ,  muse,  (if  such  a  theme,  so  dark,  so  long. 
May  find  a  muse  to  grace  it  with  a  song,) 
By  what  unseen  and  unsuspected  arts 
The  serpent  Error  tvnnes  loimd  human  hearts; 
Tell  where  she  lurks,  beneath  what  flowery  shades. 
That,  not  a  glimpse  of  genuine  light  pervades. 
The  pcusonous,  black,  insinuating  worm 
Successfully  conceals  her  loathsome  form. 
Take,  if  3^0  can,  ye  careless  and  supine. 
Counsel  and  caution  from  a  voice  like  mine ! 
Truths,  that  the  theorist  could  never  reach. 
And  observation  taught  me,  I  would  teach. 

Not  all,  whose  eloquence  the  fancy  fills. 
Musical  as  the  chime  of  tinkling  rills, 
Weak  to  perform,  though  mighty  to  pretend. 
Can  trace  her  mazy  windings  to  their  end; 
Discern  the  fraud  beneath  the  specious  lure. 
Prevent  the  danger,  or  prescribe  the  cure. 
The  clear  harangue,  and  cold  as  it  is  clear. 
Falls  soporific  on  the  listless  ear; 
Like  quicksilver,  the  rhetoric  they  display. 
Shines  as  it  runs,  but  grasped  at  slips  away. 

Placed  for  his  trial  on  this  bustling  stage, 
From  thoughtless  youth  to  ruminating  age, 
Free  in  his  will  to  choose  or  to  refuse, 
Man  may  improve  the  crisis,  or  abuse; 
Else  on  the  fatalist's  unrighteous  plan, 
Say  to  what  bar  amenable  were  man  1 
With  nought  in  charge,  he  could  betray  no  trust; 
And,  if  he  fell,  would  fall  because  he  must; 
If  Love  reward  him,  or  if  Vengeance  strike, 
EQs  recompence  in  both  unjust  alike. 
Divine  authority  within  his  breast 
Brings  every  thought,  word,  action,  to  the  test; 
Warns  him  or  prom3)ts,  approves  him  or  restrains. 
As  Reason,  or  as  Passion,  takes  the  reins. 
Heaven  from  above,  and  Conscience  from  within, 
Oies  in  his  startled  ear — Abstain  from  sin! 
The  worid  around  solidts  his  desire, 
And  kindles  in  his  loul  a  treacherous  fire, 


While,  all  his  purposes  and  steps  to  guard, 
Peace  follows  Virtue  as  its  sure  reward ; 
And  Pleasure  brings  as  surely  in  her  train 
Remorse,  and  Sorrow,  and  Vindictive  Pain. 

Man,  thus  endued  with  an  elective  voice, 
Must  be  supplied  with  objects  of  his  choice; 
Where'er  he  turns,  enjoyment  and  delight, 
Or  present,  or  in  prospect,  meet  his  sight ; 
Those  open  on  the  spot  their  honeyed  stoiw 
These  call  him  loudly  to  pursuit  of  mom 
His  unexhausted  mine  the  sordid  vice 
Avarice  shows,  and  virtue  is  the  price. 
Her  various  motives  his  ambition  raise — 
Power,  pomp,  and  splendour,  and  the  thini  af 

praise; 
There  beauty  woos  him  with  expanded  anna ; 
E'en  Bacchanalian  madness  has  its  charms. 

Nor  these  ak>ne,  whose  pleasures  less  refined. 
Might  well  alarm  the  most  unguarded  mind, 
Seek  to  supplant  his  inexperienced  youth. 
Or  lead  him  devious  from  the  path  of  truth; 
Hourly  allurements  on  Ids  passions  press, 
Safe  in  themselves,  but  dangerous  in  th'  exoeHL 

Hark !  how  it  floats  upon  the  dewy  air  I 
O  what  a  dying,  dying  close  was  thero! 
'Tis  harmony  from  yon  sequestered  bower, 
Sweet  harmony  that  soothes  the  midnight  hoar  I 
Long  ere  the  charioteer  of  day  had  run 
His  morning  course,  th'  enchantment  was 
And  he  shall  gild  yon  mountain's  height  again, 
Ere  yet  the  pleasing  toil  becomes  a  pain. 

Is  this  the  rugged  path,  the  steep  ascent. 
That  Virtue  points  to  1  Can  a  life  thus  spent 
Lead  to  the  bliss  she  promises  the  wise, 
Detach  the  soul  from  earth,  and  speed  her  to 

skiesl 
Ye  devotees  to  your  adored  employ, 
Elnthusiasts,  drunk  with  an  unreal  joy, 
Xiove  makes  the  music  of  the  blest  above, 
HeftTcn'i  hannony  is  univenal  knre: 
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And  eaithlj  tocDidSjtho' sweet  and  well  OQmMiied, 
And  lenient  as  soft  opiates  to  the  mind, 
LetTc  Vke  and  FoOy  unsubdued  behind. 

Gnj dawn  appears;  the  sportsman  and  his  train 
Speckk  the  bosom  of  the  distant  plain ; 
Th  he,  the  Nimrod  of  the  neighbouring  lairs; 
Save  that  his  scent  u  less  acute  than  tl^irs} 
For  penerering  chase,  and  headlong  leaps, 
True  beagle  as  the  staunchest  hound  he  keeps. 
Chaiged  with  the  fbUy  of  his  life's  mad  scene, 
He  takes  ofience,  and  wonders  what  you  mean; 
The  joy  the  danger  and  the  toil  overpays — 
Tiaeieiciar,  and  health,  and  length  of  days. 
Again  impetuous  to  the  field  he  flies; 
L«I»  every  fence  but  one,  there  falls  and  dies; 
Likeailain  deer,  the  tumbrel  brings  him  home, 
Unmined  but  by  his  dogs  and  by  his  groom. 

Ye  dergy,  while  your  orbit  is  your  place, 
Ijghts  of  the  world,  and  stars  of  human  race ; 
Bat  if  eccentric  ye  forsake  your  sphere, 
Pn)digie8  ominous,  and  viewed  with  fear; 
The  comet's  baneAil  influence  is  a  dream; 
» ODn,  real  and  pernicious  in  th'  extreme. 
jTut  then!— arc  appetites  and  lusts  laid  down, 
5j^the  same  ease  that  man  puts  on  his  gownl 
j'ril  Avarice  and  concupiscence  give  place, 
^iarmed  by  the  sounds — Your  Reverence,  or  Your 
,     Giacel 

^.   But  hw  own  enirageracnt  binds  him  fast ; 
.^  if  it  does  not,  brantls  him  to  the  last, 
V^^  atheists  call  Wm — a  dcsiirning  knave, 
^  tnerc  church  juggler,  hypocrite,  and  slave. 
^b.  lau^h  or  mourn  with  me  the  rueful  jest, 
^  caflwckcd  huntsman,  anjl  a  fiddling  priest ! 
?*^  fiwn  Italian  songsters  takes  his  cue: 
^5^  Paul  to  music,  he  shall  quote  him  too. 
^c  takes  the  field,  the  master  of  the  pack 
^liefr- Well  done,  saint!  and  claps  him  on  the 
,         back. 

i^  this  the  path  of  sanctity?  Is  this 
5^c) stand  a  waymark  in  the  road  to  bliss? 
^inwelf  a  wanderer  from  the  narrow  way, 
^i»  siDy  sheep,  what  wonder  if  they  stray  ? 
^^,  cast  your  orders  at  your  bishop's  feet, 
r^odyour  dishonoured  gown  to  Monmouth-street ! 
^^  sacred  function  in  your  hands  is  made — 
^^  privilege !  no  function,  but  a  trade ! 

.^Occiduus  is  a  pastor  of  renown, 

^^he  has  prayed  and  preached  the  sabbath 

down, 
^Hh  wire  and  catgut  he  concludes  the  day, 
J^^vering  and  semiquavering  care  away 
*hc  lull  concerto  swells  upon  your  ear; 
^  dbows  shake.    Look  in,  and  you  would  swear 
The  Babylonian  tyrant  with  a  nod 
"*d  fonunoned  them  to  serve  his  golden  god. 
^  *eD  that  thought  th'  employment  seems  to  suit, 
Paiheiy  and  sackbut,  dukdmer  and  fltite. 


Ofiel  'tb  evangelical  and  pure: 
Observe  each  face,  how  soberand  demure  • 
Ecstacy  sets  her  stamp  on  every  mien; 
Chins  fidlen,  and  not  an  eye-ball  to  be  seen. 
Still  I  insist,  though  music  heretofore 
Has  charmed  me  much,  (not  e'en  Oociduus  more,} 
Love,  joy,  and  peace,  make  harmony  more  meet 
For  sabbath  evenings,  and  perhaps  as  sweet 
Will  not  the  sickliest  sheep  of  every  flock 
Resort  to  this  example  as  a  rock ; 
There  stand,  and  justify  the  foui  abuse 
Of  sabbath-hours  with  plausible  excuse  ? 
If  apostolic  gravity  be  free 
To  play  the  fool  on  Sundays,  why  not  we? 
If  he  the  tinkling  harpsichord  regards 
As  inoflcnsive,  what  offence  in  cards? 
Strike  up  the  fiddlt^,  let  us  all  be  gay, 
Laymen  have  leave  to  dance,  if  parsons  play. 

Oh  Italy! — Thy  sabbaths  will  be  soon 
Our  sabbaths,  closed  with  muiiuueiy  and  buflbon. 
Preaching  and  pranks  will  share  the  motley  sceno^ 
Ours  parcelled  out,  as  thine  have  ever  been, 
God's  worsliip  and  the  mountebank  b*;tween. 
AVhat  says  the  prophet  1     Let  that  day  be  blest 
With  holiness  and  consecrated  n>8t. 
Pastime  and  buHinfss  l>oth  it  sfiould  exclude, 
And  bar  tlu*  door  tlie  moment  they  intrude 
Nobly  di8tinguishe<l  above  all  the  six 
By  deeds,  in  wliicli  tlic  world  niui*t  never  mix. 
Hear  him  again.     He  calls  it  a  delight, 
A  day  of  luxur>'  olwenw!  aright, 
When  the  glad  soul  is  made  Heaven's  welcome 

guest. 
Sits  banqueting,  and  God  provides  the  feast. 
But  triflers  are  engaged  and  can  not  come; 
Their  answer  to  the  call  is — Not  at  home. 
O  the  dear  pleasures  of  the  velvet  phiin, 
The  painted  tablets,  dealt  and  dealt  again! 
Cards  with  what  rapture,  and  the  polished  die, 
The  yawning  chasm  of  indolence  supply! 
Then  to  the  dance,  and  make  the  sober  moon 
Witness  of  joys  that  shun  the  sight  of  noon. 
Blame,  cynic,  if  you  can,  quadrille  or  ball. 
The  snug  close  party,  or  the  splendid  hall. 
Where  night,  down-stooping  from  her  ebon  throne^ 
Views  constellations  brighter  than  her  owA. 
'Tis  innocent,  and  harmless,  and  refined, 
The  balm  of  care,  Elysium  of  the  mind. 
Iimocent!  Oh,  if  venerable  Time 
Slain  at  the  foot  of  Pleasure  be  no  crime, 
Then,  with  his  silver  beard  and  magic  wand, 
Let  Comus  rise  archbishop  of  the  land; 
Let  him  your  rubric  and  your  feasts  prescribe, 
Grand  metropolitan  of  all  the  tribe. 

Of  manners  rough,  and  coarse  athletic  cast, 
The  rank  debauch  suits  Clodio's  filthy  taste. 
Rufillus,  exquisitely  formed  by  rule, 
Not  of  the  moral  but  the  dancing  school. 
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A  just  deportment,  mannera  graced  with  caae, 
Elegant  phrase,  and  figure  formed  to  please, 
Are  qualities,  that  seem  to  comprehend 
Whatever  parents,  guardians,  schools  intend; 
Hence  an  unfurnished  and  a  listless  mind. 
Though  husy,  triHing;  empty,  though  refined; 
Hence  all  that  interferes,  and  dares  to  clash 
With  indolence  and  luxury,  is  trash: 
While  learning,  once  the  man's  exclusive  pride, 
Seems  verging  fast  towards  the  female  side. 
Learning  itself,  received  into  a  mind 
By  nature  weak,  or  ^^ciously  inclined. 
Serves  but^to  lead  pliilosophera  astray, 
Where  children  would  with  ease  discern  the  way, 
And  of  all  arts  sagacious  dujies  invent. 
To  cheat  themselves  and  gain  the  world's  assent, 
The  worst  is — Scrijiturc  warped  from  its  intent. 
The  carriage  bowls  along,  and  all  are  pleased 
If  Tom  be  sober,  and  the  wheels  well  greased ; 
But  if  the  rogue  have  gone  a  cup  too  far, 
Left  out  his  linchpin,  or  forgot  his  tar, 
It  suftcrs  interruption  and  delay, 
And  meets  with  hindrance  in  the  smoothest  way. 
When  some  hyiwthesis,  absurd  and  vain. 
Has  filled  with  all  its  fumes  a  critic's  brain. 
The  text,  that  sorts  not  with  his  darling  whim, 
Though  plain  to  others,  is  obscure  to  him. 
The  will  made  subject  to  a  lawless  force, 
All  is  irregular  and  out  of  course ; 
And  Judgment  drunk,  and  bribed  to  lose  his  way, 
Winks  hard,  and  talks  of  darkness  at  noonday. 

A  critic  on  the  sacred  book  should  be 
Candid  and  learned,  dispassionate  and  free : 
Free  from  the  wayward  bias  bigots  frel. 
From  fancy V  influence,  and  intemperate  zeal; 
But,  above  all,  (or  let  the  wretch  refrain. 
Nor  touch  the  page  he  can  not  but  profane,) 
Free  from  the  domineering  power  of  lust; 
A  lewd  interi)reter  is  never  just. 

How  shall  I  speak  tliee,  or  thy  power  address, 
Thou  god  of  our  idolatr}',  the  Press  1 
By  thee  religion,  liberty,  and  laws, 
Exert  their  influence,  and  advance  their  cause; 
By  thee  worse  plagues  than  Pharaoh's  land  befel. 
Diffuse,  make  Earth  the  vestibule  of  Hell: 
Thou  fountaui,  at  wliich  drink  the  good  and  wise; 
Thou  ever-bubbling  spring  of  endless  Hes; 
Like  Eden's  dread  probationary  tree, 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  from  thee. 
No  wild  enthusiast  ever  vet  could  rest, 
Tiii  half  mankind  were  like  himself  jKwsessed. 
Philosophers,  who  darken  and  put  out 
Eternal  truth  by  everlasting  doubt; 
Church  quacks,  with  passions  under  no  command. 
Who  fill  tlie  world  witli  doctrines  contraband, 
DbHMjvercrs  of  they  know  not  what,  confined 
Within  no  bounds — the  blind  that  lead  the  blind; 
To  streams  of  popular  ojnnion  drawn. 
Deposit  in  those  shallows  all  their  spawn. 


The  wriggling  fry  soon  fill  the  creeks  around, 
Poisoning  the  waters  where  their  swarms  abound. 
Scorned  by  the  nobler  tenants  of  the  flood. 
Minnows  and  gudgeons  gorge  th'  unwhoLaooaefiMid. 
The  propagated  myriads  spread  so  fast, 
E'en  Lewenhoeck  himself  would  stand  aghast, 
Employed  to  calculate  th'  enormous  ¥um. 
And  own  his  crab-computing  powers  o'ercome. 
Is  this  hyi)erbolc1  The  world  well  known. 
Your  sober  thoughts  will  hardly  find  it  one. 

Fresh  confidence  the  speculatist  takes 
From  every  hair-brained  proselyte  he  makes; 
And  therefore  prints.     Himself  but  half  deceived, 
Till  others  have  the  soothing  tale  behoved. 
Hence  comment  after  comment,  spun  as  fine 
As  bloated  spiders  draw  the  flimsy  line: 
Hence  the  same  word,  that  bids  our  lusts  obey, 
Is  misapplied  to  sanctify  their  sway. 
If  stubborn  Grwk  refuse  to  be  his  friend, 
Hebrew  or  Syriac  shall  be  forced  to  bend : 
If  languages  and  copies  all  cry,  No— 
Someboily  proved  it  centuries  ago. 
Like  trout  pursued,  the  critic  in  despair 
Darts  to  Uie  mud,  and  finds  his  safctv  there. 
Women,  whom  custom  has  forbid  to  fly. 
The  scholar's  pitch  (the  scholar  best  knows  why,) 
With  all  the  simple  and  unlettered  poor. 
Admire  his  learning,  and  almost  ailore. 
Whoever  errs,  tlie  priest  can  ne'er  be  wrong. 
With  such  fine  words  familiar  to  his  tongue. 
Ye  ladies !  (for  indifTerL'iit  in  your  cause, 
I  should  deserve  to  forfeit  all  applause,) 
Whatever  shocks  or  gives  the  least  offence 
To  virtue,  dehcacy,  truth,  or  sens-?, 
Try  the  criterion,  'tis  a  faithful  guide,) 
Nor  has,  nor  can  have.  Scripture  on  its  side. 


None  but  an  author  knows  an  author's 


caief. 


Or  Fancy's  fondness  for  the  child  she  bears. 

Committed  once  into  the  public  arms, 

The  baby  seems  to  smile  with  added  charms. 

Like  something  precious  ventured  far  from  shorBi 

'Tis  valucfl  for  the  danger's  sake  the  more. 

He  views  it  with  complacency  supreme, 

SoUcits  kind  attention  to  lus  dream; 

And  daily  more  enamoured  of  the  cheat. 

Kneels,  and  asks  heaven  to  bless  the  dear  dcc^ 

So  one,  whose  story  serves  at  least  to  show 

Men  loved  their  own  productions  long  ago. 

Wooed  an  unfeeling  statue  for  his  wife. 

Nor  rested  till  the  gods  had  given  it  life. 

If  some  mere  driveller  suck  the  sutrared  fib. 

One  that  still  needs  his  leaiHng -string  and  biL^ 

And  praise  his  genius,  he  is  soon  n»paid 

In  praise  applietl  to  the  same  part — his  head: 

For  'tis  a  rule  that  holds  for  ever  true, 

Grant  me  discernment,  and  I  grant  it  you. 

Patient  of  contradiction  as  a  child, 
Afifablc,  humble,  diffident,  and  mild; 


/ 


TRUTH. 


» 


rioch  was  Sir  Isaac,  and  such  Boyle  and  Locke: 
Your  blanderer  is  as  «tun]y  as  a  rock. 
The  cnaturc  is  so  sure  to  kick  and  bite,     . 
A  muleteer's  the  man  to  set  him  ri<rht 
Firet  Appetite  enlistsi  him  Truth's  sworn  foe, 
Then  ob^iiiatc  Self-will  confirms  him  so. 
Tell  him  he  wanders;  that  his  error  leads 
To  &tal  ills;  that,  though  the  path  he  treads 
Be  floweiy,  and  he  sees  no  cause  of  fear, 
Death  and  the  pains  of  hell  attend  him  there: 
In  vain;  the  slave  of  arrogance  and  pride: 
He  has  no  hearing  on  the  prudent  side. 
Hia  still  rrfutrd  quirks  he  still  repeats; 
New  raised  oljoctions  with  new  quibbles  meets; 
Till  ankiiig  in  the  quicksand  he  defends, 
He  dies  disputing,  and  the  contest  ends — 
But  not  the  mischicis;  they,  still  left  behind, 
Liie  thi^le-seeds,  are  sown  by  every  wind. 

Thus  men  go  wrong  witli  an  ingenious  skill; 
Bend  the  straiglit  rule  to  their  own  crooked  will; 
And  with  a  clear  and  shining  lamp  supplied, 
First  put  it  out,  then  take  it  for  a  guide. 
Hahing  on  crutches  of  unequal  size, 
Ooeleg  b}-  truth  supported,  one  by  lies; 
They  sidlo  to  the  goal  with  awkward  pace, 
Secure  of  n<^lilng — ^but  to  loose  the  racfe. 
Faults  in  the  lil'e  breed  errors  in  the  brain, 
Am]  these  reciprocally  those  again. 
The  mind  and  conduct  mutually  imprint 
And  stamp  their  image  in  each  otlicr's  mint: 
Each,  sire  and  dam,  of  an  infernal  race, 
^^etting  and  conceiving  all  that's  base. 
None  sends  his  arrow  to  the  mark  in  view, 
"hose  hand  is  feeble,  or  his  aim  untrue. 
For  though  ere  yet,  the  shaft  is  on  the  wing, 
Or  when  it  first  forsakes  th'  elastic  string, 
Iterrliut  little  from  the  intended  line, 
h&Qs  at  last  far  wide  of  his  design: 
So  he  who  seeks  a  mansion  in  the  sky, 
Must  watch  his  purpose  with  a  stead  fust  eye; 
That  prize  belongs  to  none  but  the  sincere ; 
The  least  obhquity  is  fatal  here. 

With  cautious  taste  the  sweet  Circean  cup: 
He  that  sips  often,  at  last  drinks  it  up. 


Habits  are  soon  assumed;  but  when  we  striTO 
To  strip  them  off,  'tis  being  flayed  alive. 
Called  to  the  temple  of  impure  delight, 
He  that  al«tains,  and  he  alone,  does  right 
If  a  wish  wander  that  way,  call  it  home; 
He  cannot  long  be  safe  who««  wislies  roam. 
But,  if  you  pass  t!ic  threshold  you  are  caught; 
Die  then,  if  power  Almighty  save  you  not 
There  hardening  by  degrees,  till  double  steeled, 
Take  leave  of  nature's  God,  and  Go<l  revealed; 
Then  laugh  at  all  you  trembled  at  before; 
And,  joining  the  free-thinker's  brutal  roar, 
Swallow  the  two  grand  nostrums  they  dispense- 
That  Scripture  lies,  and  blasphemy  is  sense: 
If  clemency  revohed  by  abuse 
Be  danmable,  then  damned  without  excuse. 

Some  dream  that  they  can  silence,  when  they 
will. 
The  storm  of  passion,  and  say,  Peace,  be  still; 
But  "  Thus  far  and  no  further"  when  address^ 
To  the  wild  wave,  or  wilder  human  breast, 
Implies  authority  that  never  can, 
That  never  ought  to  be  the  lot  of  man. 

But,  muse  forbear;  long  flights  forbodo  a  fall; 
Strike  on  the  deep-toned  chord  the  sum  of  all. 

Hear  the  just  law — the  judgment  of  the  sluei' 
He  that  hates  truth  shall  bo  the  dupe  of  lies: 
And  he  that  will  be  cheated  to  the  last, 
Delusions  strong  as  Hell  shall  bind  him  fast. 
But  if  the  wanderer  his  mistake  discern, 
Judge  his  own  ways,  and  sigh  for  a  return, 
Bewildered  once,  must  he  bewail  his  loss 
For  ever  and  for  ever?  No— the  cross! 
There  and  there  only  (though  the  deis<t  rave, 
And  atheist,  if  earth  bear  so  base  a  slave ;) 
There  and  there  only  is  the  power  to  save. 
There  no  delusive  hope  invites  despair; 
No  mockery  meets  you,  no  deception  there. 
The  spells  and  charms,  that  blinded  you  before, 
All  vanish  there,  and  fascinate  no  more. 

I  am  no  preacher,  let  this  hint  suffice — 
The  cross  once  seen  is  death  to  every  vice: 
Else  he  that  hung  there  suftcred  all  his  pain, 
Bled,  groaned,  and  agonized,  and  died,  in  vain. 


STttttfl. 


Penaanturtrutina. Hor.  IJb.  11.  Epiat  1. 


MAN,  on  the  dubious  waves  of  error  tossed, 
Hb  ship  half -foundered,  and  his  compass  lost, 
See«,  far  as  human  optics  may  command, 
A  sleeping  fog,  and  fancies  it  dry  land:' 
Spreads  all  his  canvass,  every  sinew  phes; 
Pants  fur  't,  aims  at  it,  enters  it,  and  dies! 
Then  fiireweil  all  self-satisfying  schemes, 
Hi«  well-built  systems,  philosopliic  dreams; 


Deceitful  views  of  future  bliss  farewell! — 
He  reads  his  sentence  at  the  flames  of  HclL 

Hard  lot  of  man — to  toil  for  the  reward 
Of  virtue,  and  yet  lose  it!  Wlicrcfore  hard? 
He  that  would  win  the  race  must  guide  his  honw 
Obedient  to  the  customs  of  the  course ; 
Else,  though  unequalled  to  the  goal  he  flics, 
A  meaner  than  himself  shall  gain  the  privi^ 
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Grace  leatls  the  right  way ;  if  you  chooee  the  wrong, 
Take  it  ami  perish;  but  restrain  your  tongue; 
Charge  not,  with  light  suflicient,  and  Icil  free, 
Your  wilful  suicide  on  God's  decree. 

O  liow  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man. 
Heaven's  easy,  aitlesfi,  unincuniliered  plan! 
No  meretricious  graces  to  beguile, 
No  clustenng  ornaments  Uf  clog  the  pile ; 
From  ostentation  as  from  weakness  free, 
It  stands  like  the  cerulean  arch  we  see, 
Majratic  in  its  own  simplicity. 
Inscribed  above  the  portal,  from  afar 
Cons|ncuou8  as  the  brightness  of  a  star, 
Li^iblc  only  by  the  light  they  give. 
Stand  the  soul-quick'ning  wonls — Believe  and  live. 
Too  many,  shocked  at  what  should  charm  them 

most 
Dcspiie  tno  plain  direction,  and  are  lost. 
Heaven  on  such  tenns !  (tliey  cry  with  proud  dis- 
dain,) 
Incredible,  impossilile,  and  vain ! — 
Rebel,  because  'tis  easy  to  obey ; 
And  scorn,  for  its  own  sake,  the  gracious  way. 
These  arc  the  sober,  in  whose  cooler  brains 
Some  thought  of  immortality  remains ; 
The  rest,  too  busy  or  too  gay  to  wait 
On  the  sail  theme,  their  everlasting  state, 
Sport  for  a  day,  and  |)erish  in  a  night, 
The  foam  upon  the  waters  not  so  light. 

Who  judged  the  pharisec  1  What  odious  cause 
Exposed  I  dm  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws'? 
Had  he  seduced  a  virgin,  wronged  a  friend, 
Or  slal)lxMJ  a  man  to  serve  some  private  end  1 
Was  blasphemy  Ms  sin  7  Or  did  he  stray 
From  the  strict  duties  of  the  sacred  day  1 
Sit  long  and  late  at  the  carousing  board  1 
(Such  were  the  sins  with  wliich  ho  charged  his 

Lord.) 
No— the  man  s  morals  were  exact,-what  then  1 
'Twas  his  ambition  to  be  seen  of  men ; 
Bm  virtues  were  his  pride ;  and  that  one  Aice 
Made  all  his  virtues  gewgaws  of  no  price ; 
He  wore  them  as  fme  trappings  for  a  show, 
A  praying,  synagogue-frequenting  beau. 

The  self-applauding  binl,  the  peacock  sec — 
Mark  what  a  sumptuous  pharisec  is  he ! 
Meridian  sun-beams  tempt  him  to  unfold 
His  radiant  glories,  azure,  green,  and  gold : 
He  treads  as  if,  some  solemn  muAic  near. 
His  measured  step  were  governed  by  his  ear: 
And  seems  to  say — Ye  meaner  fowl,  give  place, 
I  am  all  splendour,  dignity,  and  grace ! 

Not  so  the  pheasant  on  his  charms  presumes, 
Though  he  too  has  a  glory  m  Ms  plumes. 
He,  Christian  like,  retreats  with  modest  mien 
To  the  close  copse,  or  far-sequestered  green, 
And  shines  without  desiring  to  be  seen. 
The  plea  of  works,  as  arrogant  and  vain, 
Heaven  turns  from  wnh  abhorrence  and  disdain ; 


Not  more  aifronted  by  avowed  negiecl, 
Than  by  the  men^  disM-nibler's  feigned  i-^fx.'ct. 
What  is  all  rightrou-sm^HS  that  men  devu*  1 
What — but  a  sordid  bargain  fur  the  skic^l 
But  Christ  as  soon  would  al)dicate  his  oA-n, 
As  stoop  from  Heaven  to  sell  the  proud  a  thront. 

Hb  dwelluig  a  recess  in  some  rude  rock, 
Book,  beads,  aiul  maple  dish,  his  meagre  Ktock  * 
In  sMrt  of  hair,  and  weeds  of  canvass,  dresaed, 
Girt  with  a  beil-ropo  that  the  {wpe  has  blcmed ; 
Adust  with  stripes  told  out  for  every  crime, 
And  sore  tormented  long  before  his  time ; 
His  prayer  preferred  to  saints  that  can  not  aid ; 
His  praise  postponed,  and  never  to  be  paid ; 
See  the  sage  hermit,  by  mankind  admired. 
With  all  that  bigotry  adopts  inspired. 
Wearing  out  life  in  Ms  religious  whim. 
Till  Ms  religious  whimsy  weais  out  Mm. 
His  works,  his  abstinence,  Ms  zeal  allowed. 
You  think  him  humble — God  accounts  Mm  promdi 
High  in  demand,  though  lowly  in  pretence, 
Of  all  Ms  conduct  this  the  genuine  sense — 
My  penitential  stripes,  my  streaming  blood, 
Have  purchased  Heaven  and  prove  my  title  good. 

Turn  Elastward  now,  and  Fancy  shall  apply 
To  your  weak  right  her  telescopic  ejre. 
The  bramin  kindles  on  Ms  own  bare  head 
The  sacred  fire,  self-torturing  Ms  trade; 
His  voluntary  pains,  severe  and  long, 
Would  give  a  barbarous  air  to  British  song ; 
No  grand  inquisitor  could  worse  invent. 
Than  he  contrives  to  suffer,  well  content 

Which  is  the  saintlier  worthy  of  the  twol 
Past  all  dispute,  yon  anchorite  say  you. 
Your  sentence  and  mine  differ.    What's  a  name^ 
I  say  the  bramin  has  the  fairer  claim. 
If  suflerings,  Scripture  no  where  recommends, 
Devised  by  self  to  answer  selfish  ends, 
Give  saintsMp,  then  all  Eutoik;  must  agree 
Ten  starvelincr  hermits  suffer  less  than  he. 

The  truth  is  (if  the  truth  may  suit  your  car. 
And  prejudice  have  left  a  parage  dear,) 
Pride  has  attained  its  most  luxuriant  growth, 
And  poisoned  every  virtue  in  them  both. 
Pride  may  be  pampered  while  the  flesh  grows  lean, 
Humility  may  clothe  an  English  dean ; 
That  grace  was  Cowper's — his,  confessed  by  all-^- 
Though  placed  in  golden  Durham's  second  stalL 
Not  all  the  plenty  of  a  bishop's  board. 
His  palace,  and  his  lackeys,  and ''  My  Lord," 
More  nourish  pride,  that  condescending  vice. 
Than  abstinence,  and  beggary,  and  lice ; 
It  thrives  in  misery,  and  abundant  grows : 
In  misery  fools  upon  themselves  impose. 

But  why  before  us  protcstants  produce 
An  Indian  mystic,  or  a  French  rcclusol 
Their  rin  is  plain ;  but  what  have  we  to  fear, 
Refinrmod  and  well  instructcdl  You  shall  he&f. 
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Yoo  ancient  prude,  whose  withered  features  show 
She  might  be  young  aome  forty  years  ago, 
Ber  elbows  pinioned  close  upon  her  hips, 
Her  head  ezect,  her  fan  upon  her  lips, 
Her  eye-biowB  arched,  her  eyes  hoth  gone  astray 
To  watch  jon  amorous  couple  in  their  play, 
With  bony  and  unkerchiefed  neck  defies 
The  rode  inclemency  of  wintry  skies, 
And  sails  with  lappct^head  and  mincing  airs 
Dolj  at  clink  of  bell  to  mormng  prayers. 
To  thrift  and  parsimony  much  inclined, 
She  m  allows  herself  that  boy  behind ; 
The  shivering  urcliin,  bending  as  he  goes, 
With  slipshod  heels,  and  dewdrop  at  his  nose ; 
His  pnedccesser's  coat  advanced  to  wear, 
^Tiich  future  pages  yet  arc  doomed  to  share, 
Carries  her  Bible  tucked  beneath  liis  arm, 
And  hides  his  hands  to  keep  his  fingers  warm. 

She,  half  an  angel  in  her  own  account, 
I^bts  not  nereafter  with  the  saints  to  mount, 
Though  not  a  grace  appears  on  strictest  search, 
But  that  she  fksts,  and  t7em,  goes  to  church. 
CoDsdoui  of  age,  she  recollects  her  youth. 
And  tells,  not  always  with  an  eye  to  truth, 
W^  ^panned  her  waist,  and  who,  where'er  he 

came, 
Sciawied  upon  glass  Miss  Bridget's  lovdy  name; 
Wbo  stole  her  slipper,  filled  it  with  tokay. 
And  drank  the  little  bumper  every  day. 
Of  temper  as  envenomed  as  an  asp, 
CensoriouB,  and  her  every  word  a  wasp; 
In  &ithful  memory  she  records  the  crimes. 
Or  n>al  or  fictitious,  of  the  times ; 
I'toghs  at  the  reputations  she  has  torn, 
And  hdds  them  dangling  at  arm's  length  in  scorn. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  sanctimonious  pride. 
Of  malice  fed  while  flesh  is  mortified : 
Take,  Madam,  the  reward  of  all  your  prayers. 
Where  hermits   and  where  bramins  meet  with 

theirs; 
Your  portion  is  with  them. — ^Nay,  never  frown, 
But,  if  you  please,  some  fathoms  lower  down. 

Artist  attend — your  brushes  and  your  paint — 
Produce  them — take  a  chair — now  draw  a  saint 
Oh  sorrowful  and  sad !  the  streaming  tears 
Channel  her  cheeks — a  Niobe  appears ! 
Is  this  a  saintl  Throw  tints  and  all  away — 
True  piety  is  cheerful  as  the  day. 
Will  weep  indeed  and  heave  a  pitying  groan 
For  others'  woes,  but  smiles  upon  her  own. 

>Vhat  purpose  has  the  King  of  saints  in  view? 
Wliy  £ills  the  Gospel  like  a  gracious  dewl 
To  call  up  plenty  from  the  teeming  earth. 
Or  curse  the  desert  with  a  tenfold  dearth  1 
Is  it  that  Adam's  offspring  may  be  saved 
From  servile  fear,  or  be  the  more  enslaved  1 
To  loose  the  links  that  galled  mankind  before, 
Or  bind  them  faster  on,  and  add  still  motel 


The  frecbom  Christian  has  no  chains  to  prove, 
Or,  if  a  chain,  the  golden  one  of  love ; 
No  fear  attends  to  quench  his  glowing  fires. 
What  fear  he  feels,  his  gratitude  inspires. 
Shall  he,  for  such  deliverance  freely  wrouglit, 
Recompense  illl  He  trembU^  at  tlic  thought. 
His  Master's  interest  and  his  own  co.Tihinod, 
Prompt  every  movement  of  his  heart  and  mind : 
Thought,  word,  and  deed  his  liberty  evince, 
His  freedom  is  the  freedom  of  a  prince. 
Man's  obli^rntions  infinite,  of  (*x)urse 
His  life  should  prove  tliat  he  perceives  their  force; 
His  utmost  he  can  render  is  but  small — 
The  principle  and  motive  all  in  all. 
You  have  two  8er\'ants — Tom,  an  arch,  sly  rogue 
From  top  to  toe  the  Geta  now  in  vogue, 
Grentecl  in  figure,  easy  in  addn^ss, 
Moves  witliout  noise,  and  swift  as  an  express. 
Reports  a  motwogr  witli  a  pleasinff  grace. 
Expert  in  all  the  dutios  of  his  place; 
Say,  on  what  liinge  docs  his  oboflience  move  ] 
Has  he  a  world  of  irrutitude  and  lovcl 
No,  not  a  spark — 'tis  all  mere  sharix^r's  play ; 
He  Hkes  your  house,  your  housemaid  and  your 

pay; 

Reduce  his  wages  or  get  rid  of  her, 

Tom  quits  you,  with — Your  most  obedient.  Sir. 

The  dinner  served,  Charics  takes  his  usual  stand. 
Watches  your  eye,  anticipates  command ; 
Sighs  if  perhaps  your  appetite  should  fail ; 
And,  if  he  biit  suspects  a  frown,  turns  pale ; 
Consults  all  day  your  interest  and  your  ease. 
Richly  rewanled  if  he  can  but  please ; 
And,  proud  to  make  his  firm  attachment  known, 
To  save  your  life  would  nobly  risk  his  own. 

Now  which  stands  highest  in  your  serious  thought? 
Charics,  without  doubt,  say  you — and  so  he  ought; 
One  act,  that  from  a  thankful  heart  proceeds, 
Excels  ten  thousand  mercenary  deeds. 

Thus  Heaven  approves,  as  honest  and  sincere, 
The  work  of  generous  love  and  filial  fear ; 
But  with  averted  eyes  th'  onmiscient  Judge 
Scorns  the  base  hireUiig,  and  the  slavish  drudge. 
Where  dwell  these  matchless  saints  1— old  Curio 

cries. 
E'en  at  your  side,  Sir,  and  before  your  eyes. 
The  favoured  few — th'  enthusiasts  you  despise. 
And  pleased  at  heart,  because  on  holy  ground 
Sometimes  a  canting  hypocrite  is  found. 
Reproach  a  people  with  his  single  fall. 
And  cast  his  filthy  garment  at  them  all. 
Attend ! — an  ajtt  similitude  shall  snow, 
Whence  springs  the  conduct  that  ofiends  you  so. 

See  where  it  smokes  along  the  sounding  plain, 
Blown  nil  aslant,  a  driving,  dashing  rain, 
Peal  u{)on  peal  redoubUng  all  around, 
Shakes  it  again  and  faster  to  the  ground ; 
Now  flashing  wide,  now  glancing  aa  m  play. 
Swift  beyond  thought  the  lightnings  dart  an  ay. 
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Ere  yet  it  came  the  traveller  urged  his  steed, 

And  hurried,  but  with  unsuccessful  speed ; 

Now  drenched  tliroughout,  and  hopeless  of  his  case, 

He  drops  the  rein,  and  leaves  him  to  his  pace. 

Suppose,  unlooked-for  in  a  scene  so  rude, 

Long  hid  by  interposing  hill  or  wood, 

Some  mansion,  neat  and  elegantly  dressed, 

By  some  kind  hospitable  heart  possessed. 

Offer  him  warmth,  security,  and  rest ; 

Think  with  what  pleasure,  safe  and  at  his  ease. 

He  hears  the  tempest  howling  in  the  trees ; 

What  glowing  thanks  his  lips  and  heart  employ, 

While  danger  past  is  turned  to  present  joy. 

So  fares  it  with  the  sinner,  when  he  feels 

A  growing  dread  of  vengeance  at  his  heels : 

His  conscience,  like  a  glassy  lake  before, 

Lashed  into  foaming  waves,  begins  to  roar ; 

The  law  grown  clamorous,  though  silent  long. 

Arraigns  him— charges  him  with  every  wrong — 

Asserts  the  rights  of  his  offended  Lord, 

And  death  or  restitution  is  the  word : 

The  last  impossible,  he  fears  the  first. 

And,  having  well  deserved,  expects  the  worst, 

Then  welcome  refuge,  and  a  peaceful  home ; 

Oh  for  a  shelter  from  the  wrath  to  come ! 

Crush  me,  ye  rocks !  ye  falling  mountains  hide, 

Or  bury  me  in  ocean's  angry  tide. 

The  scrutiny  of  those  all  seeing  eyes 

I  dare  not — And  you  need  not,  God  replies ; 

The  remedy  you  want  I  freely  give : 

The  Book  shall  teach  you — read,  believe,  and  live ! 

'Tis  done — the  raging  storm  is  heard  no  more, 

Mercy  receives  him  on  her  peac^'.ful  shore : 

And  Justice,  guardian  of  the  dread  command. 

Drops  the  red  vengeance  from  hb  willing  hand. 

A  soul  redeemed  demands  a  Ufe  of  praise ; 

Hence  the  complexion  of  his  future  days. 

Hence  a  demeanour  holy  and  unspecked. 

And  the  world's  hatred,  as  its  sure  effect 

Some  lead  a  life  umblameablc  and  just, 
Their  own  dear  virtue  their  unshaken  trust; 
They  never  sin—or  if  (as  all  offend) 
Some  trivial  slips  their  daily  walk  attend, 
The  poor  are  near  at  hand,  the  charge  is  smaQ, 
A  slight  gratuity  atones  for  all. 
For  though  the  pope  has  lost  his  interest  here. 
And  pardons  are  not  sold  as  once  they  were, 
No  papist  more  desirous  to  compound. 
Than  some  grave  sinners  upon  English  ground. 
That  plea  refuted,  other  quirks  they  seek — 
Mercy  is  infinite,  and  man  is  weak ; 
The  future  shall  obliterate  the  past, 
And  Heaven  no  doubt  shall  be  their  home  at  last. 

Come  then — a  still,  small  whisper  in  your  ear — 
He  has  no  hope  who  ne\'er  had  a  fear ; 
And  he  that  never  doubted  of  his  state, 
He  may  perhaps — perhaps  he  may — too  late. 

The  path  to  bliss  abounds  with  many  a  nuure; 
Learning  is  one,  and  wit,  however  rare. 


The  Frenchman,  first  in  literary  fame, 

(Mention  him  if  you  please.)  Voltaire  1— Thesame. 

With  spirit,  genius,  eloquence,  supplied, 

Lived  lung,  wrote  much,  laughed  heartily,  and  died. 

The  Scripture  was  his  jest-book,  whence  he  dzew 

Ban  mots  to  gall  the  Christian  and  the  Jew ; 

An  infidel  in  health,  but  what  when  sick  1 

Oh — then  a  text  would  touch  him  at  the  quick : 

View  him  at  Paris  in  his  last  career, 

Surrounding  throngs  the  demi-god  revere ; 

Exalted  on  his  pedestal  of  pride. 

And  fumed  frankincense  on  every  side, 

He  begs  their  flattery  with  his  latest  breath, 

And  smothered  in  't  at  la.st,  is  praised  to  death. 

Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door. 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store ; 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay, 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day, 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night. 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light ; 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit, 
(Has  Uttle  understanding,  and  no  wit, 
Receives  no  praise ;  but,  though  her  lot  be  such, 
Toilsome  and  indigent)  she  renders  much ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  tru&-« 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew ; 
And  in  that  charter  reads  with  sparkling  eyes 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
Oh  happy  peasant !  Oh  unhappy  bard ! 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward ; 
He  praised  perhaps  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home : 
He  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers, 
She  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

Not  many  wise,  rich,  noble,  or  profound 
In  science,  win  one  inch  of  heavenly  ground. 
And  is  it  not  a  mortifying  thought 
The  poor  should  gain  it,  and  the  rich  should  not  1 
No— the  voluptuaries,  who  ne'er  forget 
One  pleasure  lost,  lose  Heaven  without  regret ; 
Regret  would  rouse  them,  and  give  birth  to  pray^er ; 
Prayer  would  add  faith,  and  faith  would  fix  them 
there. 

Not  that  the  Former  of  us  all,  in  this. 
Or  aught  he  does,  is  governed  by  caprice ; 
The  supposition  is  replete  with  sin. 
And  bears  the  brand  of  blasphemy  burnt  in. 
Not  so— the  ffllver  trumpet's  heavenly  call 
Sounds  for  the  poor,  but  sounds  alike  for  all : 
Kings  are  invited,  and  would  kings  obey, 
No  slaves  on  earth  more  welcome  were  than  they ; 
But  royalty,  nobility,  and  state. 
Are  such  a  dead  preponderating  weight, 
That  endless  bliss  (how  strange  soc'er  it  seem) 
In  counterpoise,  flies  up  and  kicks  the  Ix'oiii. 
*Tis  open,  and  ye  can  not  enter — why  7 
Because  ye  will  not,  Conyers  would  reply — 
And  he  says  much  that  many  may  dispute. 
And  cavil  at  with  ease,  but  none  refute. 
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0  IiieiBed  effect  of  penuxy  and  want ; 
Tile  seed  sown  there  how  vigorous  u  the  plant ! 
No  soil  like  poverty  for  growth  di\'ine, 
AtleajuNt  land  supplies  the  richest  wine. 
Earth  giv«  too  little,  giving  only  bread, 
To  nourish  pride,  or  turn  the  weakest  head : 
To  them  the  sounding  jargon  of  the  schools 
Seems  what  it  is — a  cap  and  bells  for  fo(ds : 
Tiie  light  they  walked  by,  kindled  from  above, 
Shows  them  the  shortest  way  to  life  and  love : 
They,  strangles  to  the  controversial  field, 
"WHiere  ilcists,  always  foiled,  yet  scorn  to  yield, 
And  never  checked  by  what  impedes  the  wise, 
Believe,  rush  forward,  and  possess  the  priie. 

Envy,  ye  great,  the  dull  unlettered  small : 
Ye  have  much  cause  for  envy — but  not  all. 
We  boast  some  rich  ones  whom  the  Gospel  sways, 
And  one  who  wears  a  coronet  and  prays ; 
Like  gleanings  of  an  olive-tree  they  show, 
Here  and  there  one  upon  the  topmost  bough. 

How  readily  upon  the  Gospel  plan, 
That  question  has  its  answer — What  is  man  1 
Sinful  and  weak,  in  every  sense  a  wretch; 
An  instrument,  whose  chords  upon  the  stretch, 
And  strained  to  the  last  screw  that  he  can  bear, 
Yield  only  discord  in  his  Maker's  car : 
Once  the  blest  residence  of  truth  divine, 
Glorious  as  Solyma's  interior  shrine, 
Where,  in  his  own  oracular  abode, 
Dwdt  visibly  the  light-creating  Qod; 
Bat  made  long  since,  like  Babylon  of  old, 
A  den  of  mischicfe  never  to  be  told : 
And  she,  once  mistress  of  the  realms  around, 
Now  scattered  wide,  and  no  where  to  bo  found. 
As  soon  shall  rise  and  reascend  the  throne. 
By  native  power  and  energy  her  own, 
As  Nature,  at  her  own  peculiar  cost, 
Restore  to  man  the  glories  he  has  lost. 
Gro— bid  the  winter  cease  to  chill  the  year, 
Rei^lace  the  wand'ring  comet  in  his  sphere. 
Then  boast  (but  wait  for  that  unhoped-for  hour) 
The  self-restoring  arm  of  human  power; 
But  what  is  man  in  his  own  proud  esteem? 
Hear  hira — himself  the  poet  and  the  theme : 
A  monaich  clothed  with  majesty  and  awe, 
His  mind  his  kingdom,  and  his  will  his  law, 
Grace  in  his  mien,  and  glory  in  his  eyes, 
Supreme  on  earth,  and  worthy  of  the  skies, 
Strength  in  his  heart,  dominion  in  his  nod. 
And,  thunderix^  excepted,  quite  a  God! 
So  8ing8  he,  charmed  with  his  own  mind  and  form, 
The  song  magnificent — the  theme  a  worm! 
Himself  so  much  the  source  of  his  delight,* 
His  Maker  has  no  beauty  in  his  sight 
See  where  he  nts,  contemplative  and  fixed, 
Pleasure  and  wonder  in  his  features  mixed. 
His  passions  tamed  and  all  at  his  control 
How  perfect  the  composure  of  Mb  soul  I 
c  2 


Complacency  has  breathed  a  gentle  gale 
O'er  all  his  thoughts,  and  swelled  his  easy  sail : 
His  books  well  trimmed  and  in  the  gayest  style, 
Like  regimental  coxcombs,  rank  and  file. 
Adorn  his  intellects  as  well  as  shelves, 
And  teach  liim  notions  splendid  as  themselves: 
The  Bible  only  stands  neglected  there, 
Though  that  of  all  most  worthy  of  his  carej 
And,  like  an  infant  troublesome  awake, 
Is  left  to  sleep  for  }nuicc  and  quiet's  sake. 

What  shall  the  man  deserve  of  human  kind, 
Whose  happy  skill  and  industry  combined 
Shall  prove  (what  argument  could  never  yet) 
The  Bible  an  imposture  and  a  cheat? 
The  praises  of  the  libertine  professed, 
The  worst  of  men,  and  curses  of  the  best. 
Where  should  the  living,  weeping  o'er  liiswoes; 
The  dying,  trembling  at  the  awful  close; 
Where  the  betrayed,  forsaken,  and  oppressed. 
The  thousands  whom  the  world  forbids  to  rest; 
Where  should  they  find  (those  comforts  at  an  end 
The  Scripture  yields,)  or  hope  to  find,  a  friend  1 
Sorrow  miglit  muse  herself  to  madness  then, 
And,  seeking  exile  from  the  sight  of  men. 
Bury  herself  in  solitude  profound. 
Grow  frantic  with  her  pangs,  and  bite  the  ground 
Thus  often  Unbelief,  grown  sick  of  life, 
FUes  to  the  tempting  pool,  or  felon  knife. 
The  jury  meet,  the  coroner  is  short. 
And  lunacy  the  verdict  of  the  court : 
Reverse  the  sentence,  let  the  truth  be  known, 
Such  lunacy  is  ignorance  alone; 
They  knew  not,  what  some  bishops  may' not  know^ 
That  Scripture  is  the  only  cure  of  wo; 
That  field  of  promise,  how  it  flings  abroad 
Its  odour  o'er  the  Cluistian's  thorny  road! 
The  soul,  reposing  on  assured  relief, 
Feels  herself  happy  amidst  all  her  grief, 
Forgets  her  labour  as  she  toils  along, 
Weeps  tears  of  joy,  and  hunts  into  a  song. 

But  the  same  word,  that,  like  the  polished  share. 
Ploughs  up  the  roots  of  a  believer's  care. 
Kills  too  the  flow'ry  weeds,  where'er  they  grow. 
That  bind  the  sinner's  Bacchanalian  brow. 
Oh  that  unwelcome  voice  of  heavenly  love, 
Sad  messenger  of  mercy  from  above! 
How  does  it  grate  upon  his  thankless  ear, 
Crippling  his  pleasures  with  the  cramp  of  ieai ! 
His  will  and  judgment  at  continual  strife. 
That  civil  war  imbitters  all  his  life: 
In  vain  he  points  his  powers  against  the  skies. 
In  vain  he  closes  or  averts  his  eyes. 
Truth  will  intrude— she  bids  him  yet  beware; 
And  shakes  the  sceptic  in  the  scomer's  chair. 

Though  various  foes  against  the  truth  combiiie 
Pride  above  all  opposes  her  design; 
Pride,  of  a  growth  superior  to  the  rest. 
The  subtlest  serpent  with  the  loftiest  crcit. 
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Swells  at  the  thought,  and,  kindling  into  nge, 
Would  hiss  the  clierub  Mercy  finom  the  stago. 

Ana  Is  the  soul  indeed  so  lostl — she  cries, 
Fallen  fn)m  her  glory,  and  too  weak  to  rise? 
Toq)id  and  dull  beneath  a  frozen  zone. 
Has  she  no  spark  that  may  be  deemed  her  ownl 
Grant  her  indebted  to  what  zealots  call 
Grace  undeserved,  yet  surely  not  for  all — 
Some  beams  of  rectitude  she  yet  displays, 
Some  love  of  virtue,  and  some  power  to  praise; 
Can  lift  herself  above  corporeal  things. 
And,  soaring  on  her  own  unlH)rrowed  wings, 
Possess  herself  of  all  that's  good  or  true, 
Assert  the  skies,  and  vindicate  her  due. 
past  indiscretion  is  a  venial  crime, 
And  if  the  youth,  unmellowed  yet  by  time. 
Bore  on  his  branch,  luxuriant  tlien  and  rude. 
Fruits  of  a  blighted  size,  austere  and  crude, 
Maturcr  years  shall  happier  stores  produce, 
And  meliorate  the  well-concoctcd  juice. 
Then  conscious  of  her  meritorious  zeal. 
To  jusuce  she  may  make  ner  ooid  appeal, 
And  leave  to  mercy,  with  a  tranquil  mind. 
The  worthless  and  unfruitful  of  mankind. 
Hear  then  how  mercy,  slighted  and  defied. 
Retorts  the  affront  against  the  crown  of  Pride. 

Pensh  the  virtue,  as  it  ought,  abhorred. 
And  the  fool  with  it,  who  insults  his  Lord. 
The  atonement,  a  Redeemer's  love  has  wrought, 
Is  not  for  you — the  righteous  need  it  not. 
Seest  thou  yon  harlot,  wooing  all  she  meets. 
The  worn-out  nuisance  of  the  public  streets, 
Herself  from  mom  to  ^ht,  from  night  to  mom, 
Her  own  abhorrence,  and  as  much  your  scorn; 
The  gracious  shower,  unlimited  and  free. 
Shall  fall  on  her,  w;hen  heaven  denies  it  thee. 
Of  all  that  wisdom  dictates,  this  the  drift, 
That  man  is  dead  in  sin,  and  life  a  gift. 

Is  virtue,  then,  unless  of  Christian  growth, 
Mere  fallacy,  or  foolishness,  or  bothl 
Ten  thousand  sages  lost  in  endless  wo. 
For  ignorance  of  what  they  could  not  knowl 
That  speech  betrays  at  once  a  bigot's  tongue, 
Charge  not  a  God  with  such  outrageous  wrong. 
Truly  not  I — the  partial  light  men  have. 
My  creed  persuades  me,  well-employed,  may  save: 
While  he  that  scorns  the  noonday  beam,  perverse. 
Shall  find  the  blessing  unimproved  a  curse. 
Let  heathen  worthies,  whose  exalted  mind 
Left  sensuality  and  dross  behind, 
Possess  for  me  their  undisputed  lot. 
And  take  unenvied  the  reward  they  sought: 
But  still  in  virtue  of  a  Saviour's  plea. 
Not  blind  by  choice,  but  destined  not  to  see. 
Ther  foHitude  and  wisdom  were  a  flame 
Celestial,  though  they  knew  not  whence  it  came. 
Derived  from  the  same  source  of  light  and  grace, 
That  ^ides  the  Christian  in  his  swifter  noe; 


Their  judge  was  conscience,  and  her  rale  thdr  law 
That  rule,  pursued  with  reverence  and  with  awe, 
Led  them,  however  faltering,  faint,  and  slow. 
From  what  they  knew,  to  what  they  wished  Co 

know. 
But  let  not  him,  that  shares  a  brighter  day, 
Traduce  the  splendour  of  a  noontide  ray. 
Prefer  the  twilight  of  a  darker  time, 
And  deem  his  base  stupidity  no  crime : 
The  wretch,  who  slights  the  bounties  of  the  skies, 
And  sinks,  while  favoured  with  the  means  to  riw 
Shall  find  them  rated  at  their  fiill  amount; 
The  good  he  scorned  all  carried  to  account 

Marshaling  all  his  terrors  as  he  came. 
Thunder,  and  earthquake,  and  devouring  flame, 
From  Sinai's  top  Jehovah  gave  the  law. 
Life  for  obedience,  death  for  every  flaw. 
When  the  great  Sovereign  would  his  will  exprav, 
He  gives  a  perfect  rule;  what  can  he  Icssl 
And  guards  it  with  a  sanction  as  severe 
As  vengeance  can  inflict,  or  sinners  fear: 
Else  his  own  glorious  rights  ne  would  disclaim, 
And  man  might  safely  trifle  with  his  name. 
He  bids  him  glow  with  unremitting  love 
To  all  on  earth,  and  to  himself  alx>ve; 
Condemns   the    injurious   deed,   the   sland'roafl 

tongue. 
The  thought  that  meditates  a  brother's  wrong; 
Brings  not  alone  the  more  conspicuous  part. 
His  conduct,  to  the  test,  but  tries  liis  heart. 

Hark !  universal  nature  shook  and  groaned, 
'Twas  the  last  trumpet — see  the  judge  enthroned  - 
Rouse  all  your  courage  at  your  utmost  need. 
Now  summon  every  virtue,  stand  and  plead. 
What!  silent?  Is  your  boasting  heard  no  morel 
That  self-renouncing  wisdom,  learned  before, 
Had  shed  immortal  glories  on  your  brow. 
That  all  your  virtues  can  not  purchase  now. 

All  joy  to  the  believer!  He  can  speak — 
Trembling  yet  happy,  confident  yet  meek. 

Since  the  dear  hour,  that  brought  me  to  thy  fboft 
And  cut  up  all  my  follies  by  the  root, 
I  never  trasted  in  an  arm  but  thine. 
Nor  hoped,  but  in  thy  righteousness  divine: 
My  prayers  and  alms,  imperfect  and  defiled, 
Were  but  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  child; 
Howe'er  performed,  it  was  their  brightest  part, 
That  they  proceeded  from  a  grateful  heart: 
Cleansed  in  thine  own  all  purifying  blood. 
Forgive  their  evil,  and  accept  their  good ; 
I  cast  them  at  thy  foot — my  only  plea 
Is  what  it  was,  dependence  U{)on  thee; 
Wliile  straggling  in  the  vale  of  tears  lielow, 
That  never  failed,  nor  shall  it  fail  me  now. 

Angelic  gratulations  rend  the  skies, 
Pride  fklls  unpitied,  never  more  to  rise. 
Humility  is  crowned,  and  Faith  receives  the  prise 
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WuT  W€«p«the  mate  for  England?  What  ap- 
pears 
In  En«;land'ft  case,  to  move  the  muw  totoarBl 
From  side  to  side  of  her  delifrhtful  i»lo 
Is  she  not  clothed  with  a  perpetual  amilel 
Can  nature  add  a  charm,  or  art  confer 
A  new-found  luxury  not  seen  in  her? 
"Where  under  heaven  is  pleasure  more  pursued. 
Or  whero  does  cold  reflection  less  iutrudo7 
XI(T  field:!  a  rich  expanse  of  wavy  u>m, 
Poured  out  from  plenty's  overflowing  horn; 
Ambrosial  gardens,  in  which  art  bupplies 
The  frrvour  and  the  force  of  Inuian  skies; 
Her  peaceful  shores,  where  busy  uxnmerce  waits 
To  [M>ur  his  golden  tide  through  all  her  gates; 
TVhom  fiery  suns,  that  scorch  the  russet  spice 
Of  csKtem  groves,  and  oceans  floored  with  ice, 
Forbid  in  vain  to  push  his  daring  way 
To  darker  climes,  or  climes  of  brighter  day; 
Whom  the  winds  waft  wherc^r  the  billows  roll, 
From  the  world  s  girdle  to  the  frozen  pole; 
The  chariots  bounding  in  her  wheel-worn  streets, 
Her  vaults  below,  where  every  \intagc  meets; 
Her  theatres,  her  revels,  and  her  sports; 
The  scenes  to  which  not  youth  alone  resorts. 
But  age,  in  spite  of  weakness  and  of  pain, 
Still  haunts,  in  hope  to  dream  of  youth  again; 
AU  speak  her  happy:  let  the  Muse  k)ok  round 
From  East  to  Wert,  no  sorrow  can  be  fimnd; 
Or  only  what,  in  cottages  confined. 
Sighs  onregaided  to  the  passing  wind. 
Then  wherefore  weep  for  England?  What  ap- 
pears 
In  England's  case  to  move  the  muse  to  tears  1 

The  prophet  wept  for  Israel ;  wished  his  eyes 
Were  fountains  fed  with  infinite  supplies; 
For  Israel  dealt  in  robbery  and  wrong; 
There  were  the  soomer'i   and   the  slmnderer's 

tongue. 
Oaths,  used  as  fdaythings  or  convenient  tools, 
As  interest  bias'd  knaves,  or  fashion  fools; 
Adultery,  neighing  at  hb  nrighbour's  door; 
Oppreasion,  lab'ring  haid  to  grind  the  poor; 
The  partial  balance,  and  deceitful  weight; 
The  trracberous  smile,  a  mask  for  secret  hate; 
Hypocrisy,  formality  in  prayer. 
And  the  dull  service  of  the  lip  were  there. 
Her  women,  insolent  and  self-caressed. 
By  Vanity's  unwearied  finger  dressed, 


Forgot  the  blush,  that  virgin  foars  impart 
To  modest  cheeks,  and  borrowed  one  fn>m  art; 
Were  just  such  triflfs,  without  worth  or  use. 
As  flilly  pride  and  idleness  produce; 
Curled,  scented,  furltolowocl,  and  flounced  around, 
With  f«?t  too  delicate  to  touch  the  ground, 
They  stretcli(><l  tlie  ntvk,  and  rolled  the  wanton  eye. 
And  sighed  for  every  fool  that  flutU'rrd  by. 

He  saw  his  ixvplo  slaves  to  every  lust, 
Ijcwd,  avaricious,  arroorant,  unjust; 
He  hoard  tlir  wlurls  of  an  avenffinjx  God 
Groan  hca\ily  along  the  distant  road; 
Saw  Babylon  s"t  wide  her  two-leaved  brass 
To  let  tlic  military  deluge  pass; 
Jerusalem  a  prey,  her  glory  soiled. 
Her  princes  captive,  and  her  treasures  spoifed; 
Wept  till  all  Israel  Iieard  his  bitter  cry. 
Stamped  with  liis  foot,  and  smote  U|)on  his  thigh: 
But  we|it,  and  stamixxl,  and  smote  his  thigh  in  ^-ain; 
Pleasure  is  deaf  when  told  of  future  pain, 
And  sounds  proiilictic  aro  too  rough  to  suit 
Ears  long  aa'ustoined  to  the  pleasing  lute; 
They  scometl  his  inspiration  and  his  theme 
Pronounced  him  frantic,  and  his  fears  a  dream; 
With  self-indulgence  winged  the  fleeting  hours. 
Till  the  foe  found  them,  and  down  foil  their  towem 

Long  time  Ass\Tia  liound  tliem  in  her  chain. 
Till  penitence  liad  purged  the  public  stain, 
And  C>Tus,  with  relenting  pity  moved, 
Returned  them  happy  to  the  land  they  toved; 
There,  prtx>f  agaiiist  prosperity,  a  while 
They  stood  the  test  of  her  ensnaring  smile, 
And  had  the  grace  in  scenes  of  peace  to  show 
The  virtue  they  had  kamed  in  scenes  of  wo. 
But  man  is  frail,  and  can  but  ill  sustain 
A  long  immunity  from  grief  and  pain; 
And  after  all  the  joys  that  Plenty  leads, 
With  tiptoe  step  Vice  silently  succeeds. 

'When  he  that  ruled  them  with  a  shepherd's  nd 
In  form  a  man,  in  dignity  a  Gkxl, 
Came,  not  expected  in  that  humble  guise, 
To  sift  and  search  them  with  unerring  eyes. 
He  found,  concealed  beneath  a  fair  outside. 
The  filth  of  rottenness,  and  worm  of  pride; 
Their  |Hety  a  system  of  deceit. 
Scripture  ejnployed  to  sanctify  the  cheat ; 
The  Pharisee  tlio  dupe  of  his  own  art. 
Self-idolized,  and  yet  a  knave  at  heart. 

When  nations  are  to  perish  in  their  sins 
'Tis  in  the  church  thu  Voinot/  begins; 
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The  priL>8t,  whose  office  is  with  zeal  sincere 
To  watch  the  fountain,  and  preaon'e  it  clear, 
Carelessly  nods  and  sleeps  upon  the  brink, 
While  others  poison  what  the  fiock  must  drink; 
Or,  waking  at  the  c^U  of  lust  alone, 
[nfuses  lies  and  errors  of  his  own: 
His  unsus|)ecting  sheep  believe  it  pure; 
And,  tainted  by  the  very  means  of  cure, 
Catch  from  each  other  a  contagious  spot, 
The  foul  fore-runner  of  a  general  rot. 
Then  Truth  is  hushed,  that  Heresy  may  preach : 
And  all  is  trash,  that  Reason  can  not  reach: 
Then  God  s  own  image  on  the  soul  impressed, 
Becomes  a  mock'ry,  and  a  standing  jest; 
And  faith,  the  root  whence  only  can  arise 
The  graces  of  a  life  that  wins  the  skies, 
Loses  at  once  all  value  and  esteem. 
Pronounced  by  gray-beards  a  pernicious  dream; 
Then  Ceremony  leads  her  bigots  forth, 
Prepared  to  fight  for  shadows  of  oo  worth; 
WMe  truths,  on  which  eternal  things  depend. 
Find  not,  or  hardly  find,  a  single  friend; 
As  soldiers  watch  the  signal  of  command, 
They  learn  to  bow,  to  kneel,  to  sit,  to  stand ; 
Happy  to  fill  Religion's  vacant  place 
With  hollow  form,  and  gesture,  and  grimace. 

Such,  when  the  Teacher  of  his  church  was  there. 
People  and  priest,  the  sons  of  Israel  were; 
Stiff  in  the  letter,  lax  in  the  design 
And  import  of  their  oracles  divine; 
Their  learning  legendary,  false,  absurd. 
And  yet  exalted  above  God's  own  word; 
They  drew  a  curse  from  an  intended  good, 
PufiTed  up  with  gifls  they  never  understood. 
He  judged  them  with  as  terrible  a  frown. 
As  if  not  love,  but  wrath,  had  brought  him  down: 
Yet  he  was  gentle  as  sofl  summer  airs. 
Had  grace  for  others'  sins,  but  none  for  theirs; 
Through  all  he  spoke  a  noble  plainness  ran — 
Rhet'ric  is  artifice,  the  work  of  man; 
And  tricks  and  turns,  that  fancy  may  devise, 
Are  far  too  moan  for  Him  that  rules  the  skies. 
Th'  astonished  vulgar  trembled  while  he  tore 
The  mask  from  facet  never  seen  before; 
He  stripped  th'  impostors  in  the  noonday  sun. 
Showed  that  they  fbllovrod  all  they  seemed  to  shun ; 
Their  pray'rs  made  public,  their  excesses  kept 
As  private  as  the  chambers  where  they  slept ; 
The  temple  and  its  holy  rites  profaned 
By  mumm'ries  he  that  dwelt  in  it  disdained ; 
Uplifted  hands,  that  at  convenient  times 
Could  act  extortion  and  the  worst  of  crimes, 
Washed  with  a  neatness  scrupulously  nice, 
And  firee  from  every  tamt  but  that  of  vice. 
Judgment,  however  tardy,  mends  her  pace 
When  Obstinacy  once  has  conquered  Grace. 
They  saw  distemper  healed  and  life  restored. 
In  answer  to  the  fiat  of  his  word; 


Confessed  the  wonder,  and  with  daring  ton^rne 
Blasphemed  th'  authority  from  which  it  sprunj;. 
They  knew  by  sure  prognostics  seen  on  Iiigh, 
The  future  tone  and  temper  of  the  sky; 
But,  grave  dissemblers  could  not  understand 
That  Sin  let  loose  speaks  punishment  at  hsuid 

Ask  now  of  history's  authentic  page. 
And  call  up  evidence  from  ev'ry  age ; 
Display  with  busy  and  laborious  hand 
The  blessings  of  the  most  indebted  land ; 
What  nation  will  you  find  whose  annals  prove 
So  rich  an  interest  in  almighty  lovel 
Where  dwell  they  now,  where  dwelt  in  ancient  da| 
A  people  planted,  watered,  blest  as  they  1 
Let  Egypt's  plagues  and  Canaan's  woes  proclaim 
The  favours  poured  upon  the  Jewish  name; 
Their  freedom  purchased  for  them  at  the  coat 
Of  all  their  hard  oppressors  valued  most; 
Their  title  to  a  country  not  their  own. 
Made  sure  by  prodigies  till  then  unknown ; 
For  them  the  states  they  left,  made  waste  and  voidc 
For  them  the  states  to  wliich  thew  went,  destroyed; 
A  cloud  to  measure  out  their  march  by  day, 
By  night  a  fire  to  cheer  the  gloomy  way ; 
That  moving  signal  summoning,  when  best, 
Their  host  to  move,  and  when  it  stayed  to  rest 
For  them  the  rocks  dissolved  into  a  flood. 
The  dews  condensed  into  angelic  food, 
Their  very  garments  sacred,  old  yet  new, 
And  Time  forbid  to  touch  them  as  he  flew; 
Streams,  swelled  above  the  bank,  enjoined  to  stand. 
While  they  passed  through  to  their  appointed  land. 
Their  leader  armed  with  meekness,  zeal,  and  lofv* 
And  graced  with  clear  credentials  from  above; 
Themselves  secured  beneath  th'  Ahnighty  wing! 
Their  Ckxl  their  captain,*  lawgiver,  and  king; 
Crowned  with  a  thousand  vict'ries,  and  at  last 
Lords  of  the  conquered  soil,  there  rooted  fast, 
In  peace  possessing  what  they  won  by  war. 
Their  name  far  published,  and  revered  as  fkr; 
Where  will  you  find  a  race  like  theirs,  endowed 
With  all  that  man  e'er  wished  or  Hcav'n  bestow* 
edl 

They,  and  they  only,  amongst  all  mankind, 
Received  the  transcript  of  th'  eternal  mind ; 
Were  trusted  with  his  own  engraven  laws. 
And  constituted  guardians  of  his  cause; 
Thein  were  the  prophets,  theirs  the  priestly  call; 
And  theirs  by  birth  the  Saviour  of  us  all. 
In  vain  the  nations,  that  had  seen  them  rise 
With  fierce  and  envious  yet  admiring  eyes. 
Had  sought  to  crush  them,  guarded  as  they  wen 
By  power  divine,  and  skill  that  coukl  not  err. 
Had  they  maintained  allegiance  firm  and  sora^ 
And  kept  the  faith  immaculate  and  pure. 
Then  the  proud  eagles  of  all-conquering  Rome 
Had  found  one  city  not  to  be  overcome; 

'  Vide  Joriiua  t.  14. 
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And  tbe  twehe  itondanb  of  the  triliet  unfuiled 
Had  bid  de&uiee  to  the  warring  world. 
But  gnix  abuied  brings  forth  tho  foulest  deeds, 
Ai  richest  toil  the  most  luxuriant  weeds. 
Cund  of  the  golden  calfes,  their  father's  sin, 
Thev  Kt  up  self,  that  idol  god  within ; 
Viewed  a  DeliVrer  with  disdain  and  hate, 
Who  kft  them  still  a  tributary  state ; 
Sraed  &at  his  hand,  held  out  to  set  them  ftee 
Fran  a  wone  yoke,  and  nailed  it  to  the  tree: 
There  was  the  consummation  and  the  crown, 
The  flower  of  Israel's  infamy  full  blown ; 
Thrace  date  their  sad  declension  and  their  fiiU, 
Thnr  woes,  not  yet  repealed,  thence  date  them  aD. 

Thu  frll  the  best  instructed  in  her  day, 
Ajid  the  most  favoured  land,  look  where  we  may. 
Philosophy  indeed  on  Grecian  eyes 
Hadpouied  the  day,  and  cleared  the  Roman  skies: 
In  other  climes  perhaps  creative  art. 
With  power  surpassing  theirs,  performed  her  part, 
Might  give  more  life  to  marble,  or  might  fill 
The  glowing  tablets  with  a  juster  skill, 
Mi^  ihine  in  fable,  and  grace  idle  themes 
With  an  th'  embroidery  of  poetic  dreams; 
Twu  thdra  alone  to  dive  into  the  plan, 
Thai  truth  and  mercy  had  revealed  to  man; 
And  while  the  worid  beside,  that  plan  unknown, 
Med  lueieas  wood,  or  senseless  stone, 
Ther  breathed  in  faith  their  well-directed  prayers. 
And  the  true  God,  the  God  of  truth,  was  theirs. 

Their  glory  faded,  and  their  race  dispersed. 
The  laA  of  nations  now,  though  once  the  first; 
Ther  warn  and  teach  the  pnmdest,  woukl  they 

learn, 
Keep  wiidom,  or  meet  vengeance  in  your  turn; 
If  we  etcaped  not,  if  Heaven  spared  not  us, 
Feeied,  scattered,  and  exterminated  thus; 
If  vice  noeived  ber  retribution  due, 
lllini  we  were  visited,  what  hope  for  youl 
When  God  arises  vrith  an  awful  frown 
To  punish  lust,  or  pluck  presumption  down ; 
Wlirn  gifts  perverted,  or  not  duly  prized, 
Pleasures  o'ervaloed,  and  his  grace  despised, 
Provoke  the  vengeance  of  his  righteous  hand, 
To  poor  down  wrath  upon  a  thankless  land ; 
He  win  be  found  impartially  severe. 
Too  just  to  wink,  or  speak  the  guilty  clear. 

Oh  Ivaei,  of  all  nations  most  undone ! 
Thy  diadem  displaced,  thy  sceptre  gone ; 
Thy  temple,  once  thy  glory,  Allen  and  rased, 
And  thoa  a  wcnhipper  e'en  where  thou  mayst ; 
Thy  cervices,  once  holy,  without  a  spot. 
Mere  shadows  now,  thdr  ancient  pomp  forgot; 
Thy  Levites,  once  a  consecrated  host, 
No  longer  Levites,  and  thdr  lineage  lost. 
And  thoo  thyself  o*er  country  sown. 
With  none  on  earth  that  thou  canst  call  thine 
o5*-n; 


Cry  aloud,  thou  that  sittest  in  the  dust. 
Cry  to  the  proud,  the  cruel,  and  unjust ; 
Knock  at  the  gates  of  nations,  rouse  their  fean 
Say  wrath  is  coming,  and  the  storm  appears; 
But  raise  the  shrillest  cry  in  British  ears. 

What  ails  thee,  restless  as  the  waves  that  roar, 
And  fling  their  foam  against  thy  chalky  shore  1 
Mistress,  at  least  while  Providence  sludl  please, 
And  trident-bearing  queen  of  the  wide  sea»— < 
Why,  having  kept  good  faith,  and  often  shown 
Friendship  and  tru^  to  others,  find'st  thou  nonel 
Thou  that  hast  set  the  persecuted  free. 
None  interposes  now  to  succour  thee. 
Countries  indebted  to  thy  power,  that  shirte 
With  light  derived  from  thee,  woukl  smother 

thine; 
Thy  very  children  watch  for  thy  disgrace— 
A  lawless  brood,  and  curse  thee  to  thy  &oe. 
Thy  rulers  load  thy  credit,  year  by  year, 
With  sums  Peruvian  mines  could  never  clear ; 
As  if,  like  arches  built  with  skilful  hand. 
The  more  'twere  pressed  the  firmer  it  would  stand. 

The  cry  in  all  thy  ships  is  still  the  same. 
Speed  us  away  to  battle  and  to  fame. 
Thy  mariners  explore  the  wild  expanse. 
Impatient  to  descry  the  flags  of  France ; 
But,  though  they  fight  as  thine  have  ever  fought, 
Return  ashamed  without  the  wreaths  they  sought 
Thy  senate  u  a  scene  of  civil  jar. 
Chaos  of  contrarieties  at  war; 
Where  sharp  and  solid,  phlegmatic  and  light. 
Discordant  atoms  meet,  ferment,  and  fight ; 
Where  Obstinacy  takes  his  sturdy  stand. 
To  disconcert  what  Policy  has  planned ; 
Where  Policy  b  busied  all  night  long 
In  setting  right  what  Faction  has  set  wrong ; 
Where  flails  of  oratory  thrash  the  floor. 
That  }'ields  them  chaff  and  dust,  and  nothing 

more. 
Thy  racked  inhabitants  repine,  complain, 
Taxed  till  the  brow  of  Labour  sweats  in  vain| 
War  lays  a  burden  on  the  reeling  state. 
And  peace  does  nothing  to  relieve  the  weight; 
Succeseive  loads  succeeding  broils  impose, 
And  sighing  millions  prophesy  the  close. 

1p  adverse  Providence,  when  pondered  wdl, 
So  dimly  writ,  or  difficult  to  speU, 
Thou  canst  not  read  with  readiness  and  ease 
Pro\idencc  adverse  in  events  like  these*? 
Know  then  that  heavenly  wisdom  on  this  ball 
Creates,  gives  birth  to,  guides,  consummates  all 
That  while  laborious  and  quick-thoughted  man 
Snuf&  up  the  praise  of  what  he  seems  to  plan, 
He  first  conceives,  then  perfects  his  desgn. 
As  a  mere  instrument  in  hands  divine: 
Blind  to  the  working  of  that  secret  power. 
That  balances  the  vrings  of  every  hour, 
The  busy  trifler  dreams  himself  alone. 
Frames  many  a  purpose,  and  God  woiki 


iti 
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States  thrive  or  wither  as  moons  wax  and  wane, 
Even  as  his  will  and  his  decrees  ordain; 
While  honour,  virtue,  piety,  bear  sway, 
They  flourish;  and  as  these  decline,  decay; 
In  just  resentment  of  his  injured  laws, 
He  pours  contempt  on  them  and  on  their  cause; 
Strikes  the  rough  thread  of  error  right  athwart 
The  web  of  every  scheme  they  have  at  heart; 
Bids  rottenness  invade  and  bring  to  dust 
The  pillars  of  support,  in  which  they  trust, 
And  do  his  errand  of  disgrace  and  tihanie 
On  the  chief  strength  and  glory  of  the  frame. 
None  ever  yet  impeded  what  he  wrought, 
None  ban  him  out  from  his  most  S'jcrot  thought: 
Darkness  itself  before  his  eye  is  light. 
And  hell's  close  mischief  nakcil  in  hia  sight. 

Stand  now  and  judge  thyst^lf— Ilasi  thou  in- 
curred 
Hb  anger,  who  can  waste  thee  with  a  word, 
Who  p(Msei  and  proportions  sea  and  land, 
Weighing  them  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
And  in  whose  awful  sight  all  nations  seem 
As  grasshoppers,  as  dust,  a  drop,  a  dream  1 
Hast  thou  (a  sacrilege  his  soul  abhors) 
Claimed  all  the  glory  of  thy  prosperous  wars'? 
Proud  of  thy  fleets  and  armies,  stolen  the  gem 
Of  his  just  praise,  to  lavish  it  on  theml 
Hast  thou  not  learned,  what  thou  art  often  told, 
A  truth  still  sacred,  and  believed  of  old. 
That  no  success  attends  on  spears  and  swords 
tJnblcst,  and  that  the  battle  is  the  Lord  si 
That  courage  is  his  creature;  and  dismay 
The  post,  that  at  his  bidding  speeds  away. 
Ghastly  in  feature,  and  his  stammering  tongue 
With  doleful  humour  and  sad  presage  hung, 
To  quell  the  valour  of  the  stoutest  heart, 
And  teach  the  combatant  a  woman's  parti 
That  he  bids  thousands  fly  when  none  pursue, 
Saves  as  he  will  by  many  or  by  few. 
And  claims  for  ever,  as  his  royal  right, 
The  event  and  sure  decision  of  the  flght? 

Hast  thou,  though  suckled  at  fair  Freedom's 
breast, 
Exported  slavery  to  the  conquered  Eastl 
PuUed  down  the  tyrants  India  served  with  dread, 
And  raised  thyself,  a  greater,  in  their  stead  1 
Gone  thither  armed  and  hungry,  returned  full. 
Fed  from  the  richest  veins  of  the  Mogul, 
A  despot  big  with  power  obtained  by  wealth. 
And  that  obtained  by  rapine  and  by  stealth  1 
With  Asiatic  vices  stored  thy  mind. 
But  left  their  virtues  and  thine  own  behind  1 
And,  having  trucked  thy  soul,  brought  homo  the 

fee, 
I'o  tempt  the  poor  to  sell  himseL'  to  thee? 

Hast  thou  by  statute  shoved  from  its  design 
The  Saviour's  feast  his  own  blest  bread  and  wine. 
And  made  tli6  symbols  of  atoning  grace 
An  office-key,  a  picklock  to  a  place, 


That  infidels  may  prove  theb  title  good 
By  an  oath  dipped  in  sacramental  blood? 
A  blot  that  will  be  still  a  blot,  in  spite 
Of  all  that  grave  apologists  may  write ;  '    ' 

And  though  a  bishop  toil  to  cleanse  the  stain, 
He  ^ipes  and  scours  the  silver  cup  in  vain. 
And  hast  thou  sworn  on  every  slight  pretence, 
Till  perjuries  are  conunon  as  bad  pence, 
"Wliilp  thousands,  careless  of  the  damning  sin, ' 
Kiss  the  book's  outside,  who  ne'er  looked  withiA 

Blast  thou,  when  Heaven  has  clothed  thee  with 

disgrace, 
(And,  long  provoked,  repaid  thee  to  thy  face, 
For  thou  hast  known  eclipses,  and  endured 
Dimness  and  anguish,  all  thy  beams  obscured, 
^^^hen  sin  had  shed  dishonour  on  thy  brow; 
And  never  of  a  sabler  hue  than  now,)  ! 

Hast  thou,  with  heart  perverse  and  conscieiice 

scared, 
Despising  all  rebuke,  stiy  persevered. 
And  having  chosen  evil,  scorned  the  voice 
That  cried,  Repent  l^and  gloried  in  Ihy  choice  1 
Thy  fastings,  when  calamity  at  last 
Suggests  the  expedient  of  a  yearly  fast,  • 

What  mean  they  1  Canst  thou  dream  there  is  a 

power 
In  lighter  diet  at  a  later  hour. 
To  charm  to  sleep  the  threatening  of  the  skica. 
And  hide  past  foUy  from  all-seeing  eyes  1 
The  fast,  that  wins  deliverance,  and  suspends  ' 
The  stroke,  that  a  vindictive  Grod  intends. 
Is  to  renounce  hypocrisy;  to  draw 
Thy  life  upon  the  pattern  of  the  law; 
To  war  with  pleasure,  idolized  before; 
To  vanquish  lust,  and  wear  its  yoke  no  more. : 
All  fasting  else,  whate'er  be  tlie  pretence. 
Is  wooing  mercy  by  renewed  offence. 

Hast  thou  within  the  sin,  that  in  old  time 
Brought  fire  from  Heaven,  the  sex-abusing  crimc^ 
Whose  horrid  perpetration  stamps  disgrace. 
Baboons  arc  free  from,  upon  human  race  1 
Think  on  the  fruitful  and  well-watered  spot,    • 
That  fed  the  flocks  and  herds  of  wealthy  Lot, 
Where  Paradise  seemed  still  vouchsafed  on  earth, 
Burning  and  scorched  into  perpetual  dearth, 
Or,  in  his  words  who  damned  the  base  desire; 
Suflfering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire: 
Then  nat\ire  injured,  scandalized,  defiled, 
Unveiled    her  blushing  cheek,   looked  on,   and 

smiled; 
Beheld  with  joy  the  lovely  scene  defaced. 
And  praised  the  wrath,  that  laid  her  beauties  wasta. 

■ 

Far  be  the  thought  from  any  verse  of  mine^ 
And  farther  still  the  formed  and  fixed  desirm. 
To  thrust  the  charge  of  deeds  that  I  detest. 
Against  an  innocent,  unconscious  breast, 
The  man  that  dares  traduce,  l^ecause  he  can 
With  safety  to  himself,  is  not  a  man  • 
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AnhMfiridml  is  a  lacred  maik, 
Not  to  be  pierced  in  play,  or  in  the  dark ; 
Bot  poblic  oensine  speaks  a  public  foe, 
UoIm  a  zeal  for  virtue  guide  the  bbw. 

Thepneetly  brotherhood,  derout,  sincere, 
Fran  mean  self-interest  and  ambition  dear, 
Thdr  bope  in  heaven,  servility  their  scorn, 
Prampt  to  persuade,  expostulate,  and  warn. 
Their  wisdom  pure,  and  given  them  firam  above, 
Tbeir  usefulness  ensured  by  zeal  and  love, 
As  meek  as  the  man  Moses,  and  withal 
As  bold  as  in  Agrippa's  presence  Paul, 
Slwold  fly  the  world's  contaminating  touch, 
Holy  and  unpolluted : — are  thine  such  1 
^cept  a  few  with  Eli's  spirit  blest, 
Hophni  and  Phineas  may  describe  the  rest. 

Where  shall  a  teacher  look,  in  days  like  these. 
For  ears  and  hearts,  that  he  can  hope  to  please? 
I^  to  the  poor — the  simple  and  the  plain 
^^  hear  perhaps  thy  salutary  strain : 
Humility  is  gentle,  apt  to  learn, 
^p«k  bat  the  word,  will  listen  and  return. 
Alai,  not  80 !  the  poorest  of  the  flock 
Ar  proud,  and  set  their  faces  as  a  rock ; 
I^Biied  that  earthly  opulence  they  choose, 
^^'i  better  gift  they  scoff*  at  and  refuse, 
'^hericfa,  the  produce  of  a  nobler  stem, 
Ar  more  intelligent  at  least — try  them. 
Ohnin  mquiry !  they  without  remorse 
-^  tllogether  gone  a  devious  course ; 
^'heRbeck'ning  Pleasure  leads  them,  vrildly  stray ; 
HaRbuist  the  bands,  and  cast  the  yoke  away. 
^'ow  borne  upon  the  wings  of  truth  sublime, 
'^cnew  thy  dim  original  and  prime. 
*^ island,  spot  of  unreclaimed  rude  earth, 
'^  cradle  that  received  thee  at  thy  birth, 
Was  rocked  by  many  a  rough  Norwegian  Uast, 
And  Danish  bowlings  scared  thee  as  they  passed ; 
Forthoa  wast  bom  amid  the  din  of  arms, 
AndsDcked  a  breast  that  panted  with  alarms. 
V^^  jet  thou  wast  a  groveling  puling  chit. 
Thy  bones  not  fashioned,  and  thy  joints  not  knit. 
The  Roman  taught  thy  stubborn  knee  to  bow, 
ThoQgh  twice  a  Cssar  could  not  bend  thee  now. 
His  victory  was  that  of  orient  light, 
'Wien  the  sun's  shafts  disperse  the  gloom  of  night 
Thj  language  at  this  distant  nx)ment  shows 
How  much  the  country  to  the  conqueror  owes; 
CipiesBtve,  energetic,  and  refined. 
It  qiarUes  with  the  gems  he  left  behind; 
Be  bTDoght  thy  land  a  blessing  when  he  came, 
He  found  thee  savage,  and  he  left  thee  tame ; 
Tanght  thee  to  clothe  thy  pinked  and  painted  hide. 
And  {Trace  thy  figure  with  a  soldier's  pride. 
He  sowed  the  seeds  of  order  where  he  went, 
Improfed  thee  far  beyond  his  own  intent. 
And,  while  he  ruled  thee  by  the  sword  akme. 
Blade  thee  at  last  a  warrior  like  his  own. 


Region,  if  in  heavenly  truths  attired, 
Needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  adnmed ; 
But  thine,  as  dark  as  witcheries  of  the  night. 
Was  formed  to  harden  hearts  and  shock  the  sight ; 
Thy  Druids  struck  the  well>hun^  harps  they  bora 
With  fingers  deeply  died  in  human  gore ; 
And  while  the  victim  slowly  bled  lo  death. 
Upon  the  rolling  chords  rung  out  his  dying  breath. 
Who  brought  the  lamp,  that  with  awakening 

beams 
Dispelled  thy  gloom,  and  broke  away  thy  dreams, 
Tradition,  now  decrepit  and  worn  out, 
Babbler  of  ai  cicnt  fables,  leaves  a  doubt : 
But  still  light  1  cached  thee ;  and  those  gods  of  thine, 
Woden  and  Thor,  each  tottering  in  his  shrine. 
Fell  broken  and  defaced  at  his  own  door, 
As  Dagon  in  Philistia  long  before. 
But  Rome,  with  sorceries  and  magic  wand, 
Soon  raised  a  cloud  that  darkened  every  land ; 
And  thine  was  smothered  in  the  stench  arvl  fiig 
Of  Tiber's  marshes  and  the  papal  bog. 
Then  priests,  with  bulls  and  briefe,  and  shaveo 

crowns, 
And  griping  fists,  and  unrelenting  frowns. 
Legates  and  delegates  with  powers  from  hell. 
Though  heavenly  in  pretension,  fleeced  thee  wdl . 
And  to  this  hour,  to  keep  it  fresh  in  mind. 
Some  twigs  of  that  old  scourge  are  left  behind.* 
The  soldiery,  the  Pope's  well-managod  pack, 
Were  trained  beneath  his  lash,  and  knew  the  smack; 
And,  when  he  laid  them  on  the  scent  of  bkx>d, 
Would  hunt  a  Saracen  through  fire  and  flood. 
Lavish  of  life  to  win  an  empty  tomb, 
That  proved  a  mint  of  wealth,  a  nune  to  Rome, 
They  left  their  bones  beneath  unfriendly  skies. 
His  worthless  absolution  all  the  prize. 
Thou  wast  thb  veriest  slave  in  days  of  yore, 
That  ever  dragged  a  chain  or  tugged  an  oar ; 
Thy  monarchs,  arbitrary,  fierce,  unjust, 
Themselves  the  slaves  of  bigotry  or  lust. 
Disdained  thy  counsels,  only  in  distress 
Found  thee  a  goodly  sponge  for  power  to  press. 
Thy  chie6,  the  lords  of  many  a  petty  fee, 
Provoked  and  harassed,  in  return  plagued  thee; 
Called  thee  away  from  peaceable  employ, 
Domestic  happiness  and  rural  joy, 
To  waste  thy  life  in  arms,  or  lay  it  down 
In  causeless  feuds  and  bickerings  of  their  own. 
Thy  parliaments  adored  on  bended  knees 
The  sovereignty  they  were  convened  to  pleaM ; 
Whate'er  was  asked,  too  timid  to  resist, 
Complied  with,  and  were  graciously  dismissed ; 
And  if  some  Spartan  soul  a  doubt  expressed, 
And,  blushing  at  the  tameness  of  the  rest, 
Dared  to  suppose  the  subject  had  a  choice, 
He  was  a  traitor  by  the  general  voice. 


*  Which  maj  be  ^bond  at  Doctors' 
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O  ilAve !  with  powers  thou  didst  not  dare  exert, 
Veree  can  not  etoop  so  low  as  thy  desert; 
It  shakes  the  sides  of  splenetic  Disdain, 
Thou  self-entitled  ruler  of  the  main, 
To  trace  thee  to  the  date  when  yon  fair  sea, 
That  clips  thy  shores,  had  no  such  charms  fiv  thee ; 
When  other  nations  flew  from  coast  to  coast, 
And  thou  hadst  neither  fleet  nor  flag  to  boast 

Kneel  now,  and  lay  thy  forehead  in  the  dust; 
Blush,  if  thou  canst;  not  petrified,  thou  must: 
Act  but  an  honest  and  a  fiiithfu|  part ; 
Compare  what  then  thou  wast  with  what  thou  azt ; 
And  God's  disposing  providence  confessed, 
Obduracy  itself  must  yiekl  the  rest — 
Then  thou  art  bound  to  serve  him,  and  to  prove, 
Hour  after  hour,  thy  gratitude  and  love. 

Has  he  not  bid  thee,  and  thy  fiivoured  land, 
For  ages  safe  beneath  his  sheltering  hand. 
Given  thee  his  blessing  on  the  clearest  proof^ 
Bid  nations  leagued  against  thee  stand  aloof, 
And  charged  Hostility  and  Hate  to  roar 
Where  else  they  would,  but  not  upon  thy  shore  1 
His  power  secured  thee,  when  presumptuous  Spain 
Baptized  her  fleet  invincible  in  vain ; 
Her  gloomy  monarch,  doubtful  and  resigned 
To  every  pang  that  racks  an  anxious  mind, 
Asked  of  the  waves,  that  broke  upon  his  coast, 
What  tidings  1  and  the  surge  replied — All  lost ! 
And  when  the  Stuart  leaning  on  the  Soot, 
Then  too  much  feared,  and  now  too  much  forgot. 
Pierced  to  the  very  centre  of  the  reahn, 
And  hoped  to  seize  his  abdicated  helm, 
rTwas  but  to  prove  how  quickly  with  a  fiown 
He  that  had  raised  thee  could  have  pluck'dtheedown. 
Peculiaris  the  grace  by  thee  possessed, 
Thy  fees  implacable,  thy  land  at  rest ; 
Thy  thunders  travel  over  earth  and  seas. 
And  all  at  home  is  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease. 
'Tb  thus,  extending  his  tempestuous  arm, 
Thy  Maker  fills  the  nations  with  alarm, 
While  his  own  Heaven  surveys  the  troubled  Keae, 
And  fiseb  no  change,  unshaken  and  serene. 
Freedom,  in  other  lands  scarce  known  to  shine. 
Pours  out  a  flood  of  splendour  upon  thine ; 
Thou  hast  as  bright  an  interest  in  her  rays 
As  ever  Roman  had  in  Rome's  best  days. 
True  freedom  is  where  no  restraint  is  known. 
That  Scripture,  justice,  and  good  sense  disown. 
Where  only  vice  and  injury  are  tied, 
And  all  fipom  shore  to  shore  is  firoe  beside. 
Such  fireedom  is — and  Windsor's  hoary  towers 
Stood  trembling  at  the  boldness  of  thy  powers. 
That  won  a  nymph  on  that  immovtal  plain 
Like  her  the  fabled  Phosbus  wooed  in  vain ; 
He  found  the  laurel  only — happier  you 
Th'  un&ding  laurel,  and  the  virgin  too  !* 

*  Altuding  to  the  giant  of  Magna  Charta.  which  was  ez> 
leited  ftoiD  Sag  John  by  the  nranscHaonymedexMsr 
Wladaor 


Now  think,  if  Pleasure  have  a  thought  to 
If  God  himself  be  not  beneath  her  care ; 
If  business,  constant  as  the  wheels  of  time. 
Can  pause  an  hour  te  read  a  serious  rhyme; 
If  the  new  mail  thy  merchants  now  receive, 
Or  expectation  of  the  next,  give  leave; 
Oh  think!  if  chargeable  with  deep  arrears 
For  such  indulgence  gilding  all  thy  years, 
How  much,  though  long  negbcted,  shining  yet^ 
The  beams  of  heavenly  truth  have  swdled  tfai 

debt 
When  persecuting  zeal  made  royal  sport 
With  tortured  innocence  in  Mary's  court. 
And  Bonner,  blithe  as  shepherd  at  a  wake. 
Enjoyed  the  show,  and  danced  about  the  stake 
The  sacred  Book,  its  value  understood. 
Received  the  seal  of  martyrdom  in  blood. 
Those  holy  men,  so  full  of  truth  and  grace. 
Seem  to  reflection  of  a  different  race; 
Meek,  modest,  venerable,  wise,  sincere, 
In  such  a  cause  they  could  not  dare  to  fear; 
They  could  not  purchase  earth  with  such  a  priaaj 
Or  spare  a  life  too  short  to  reach  the  skies. 
From  them  to  thee  conveyed  ak)ng  the  tide, 
Their  streaming  hearts  poured  freely  when  they 

died; 
Those  truths,  which  neither  use  nor  yean  irapui^ 
Invite  thee,  woo  thee,  to  the  bUss  they  share. 
What  dotage  wiD  not  vamty  nudntainl 
What  web  too  weak  to  catch  a  modem  brain  1 
The  moles  and  bats  in  full  assemUy  find, 
On  special  search,  the  keen  eyed  eagle  blind. 
And  did  they  dream,  and  art  thou  wiser  dowI 
Prove  it — if  bettor,  I  submit  and  bow. 
Wisdom  and  goodness  are  twin-bom,  one  beait 
Must  hold  both  sisters,  never  seen  apart 
So  then — as  darkness  overspread  the  deep, 
Rte  Nature  rose  firom  her  eternal  sleep. 
And  this  delightful  earth,  and  that  fiiir  sky. 
Leaped  out  of  nothing,  called  by  the  Most  High; 
By  such  a  change  thy  darkness  is  made  light. 
Thy  chaos  order,  and  thy  weakness  might; 
And  He,  whose  power  mere  nullity  obeys, 
Who  found  thee  nothing,  formed  thee  for  his  pndse 
To  pnuse  him  is  to  serve  him,  and  fulfil. 
Doing  and  suffering,  his  unquestioned  will; 
'Tis  to  believe  what  men  inspired  of  old. 
Faithful,  and  faithfully  informed,  unfold ; 
Candid  and  just,  with  no  false  aim  in  view. 
To  take  for  truth,  what  can  not  be^but  true; 
To  leam  in  God's  own  school  the  Christian  part. 
And  bind  the  task  assigned  thee  to  thine  heart: 
Happy  the  man  there  seeking  and  there  found, 
Happy  the  nation  where  such  men  abound. 

How  shall  a  verse  impress  theel  by  what  n^tp^^ 
Shall  I  adjure  thee  not  to  court  thy  shame  1 
By  theirs,  whose  bright  example  unimpeacbej. 
Directs  thee  to  that  eminence  they  reached, 
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Heroes  tnd  woithki  of  days  patt,  thy  liml 
Or  h^  wlk)  tooched  their  heuU  with  haUowod  £iw 
Their Btnm,  alai!  in  Ytin  reproach  an  age, 
Whom  an  the  Tanities  they  acomed  engage! 
And  Hk,  that  seraphs  tremhle  at,  is  hung 
DiigneeAiIlyon  every  trifler's  tongue, 
Or  serves  the  champion  in  ibrensic  war, 
To  flooitth  and  parade  with  at  the  bar. 
Pkssare  herself  perhaps  su^rests  a  plea, 
If  intenst  move  thee,  to  penuade  e'en  thee; 
By  every  charm  that  smiles  upon  her  fiice, 
^  joys  possessed,  and  joys  still  held  in  chase, 
If  dear  society  be  worth  a  thought, 
And  if  the  Inst  of  fieedom  cloy  thee  not, 
Meet  that  these,  and  all  that  seem  thine  own. 
Held  by  the  tenure  of  his  wiO  alone, 
Like  angeb  in  the  serrice  of  their  Lord, 
Ronain  with  thee,  or  leave  thee  at  his  word; 
"nut  gratitude  and  temperance  in  our  use 
Of  what  he  gives,  unsparing  and  profuse, 
^foae  the  fiivour,  and  enhance  the  joy, 
^W  thankless  waste  and  wild  abuse  destroy. 
•But  above  all  reflect,  how  cheap  soe'er 
^*bQse  rights,  that  millions  envy  thee,  appear, 
•And,  though  resolved  to  risk  them,  and  swim  down 
Tbtt  tide  of  pteasuie,  heedless  of  His  firown, 
^*bat  blessings  truly  sacred,  and  when  given 
Maiked  with  te  signature  and  stamp  of  Heaven, 
yiig  word  of  prophecy,  those  truths  divine, 
Wliich  make  that  Heaven,  if  thou  desire  it,  thine, 
C  Awful  altemative!  believed,  beloved, 
*Flay  glory,  and  thy  shame  if  unimproved,) 
Are  never  kmg  vouchsafed,  if  pushed  aside 
Vnth  eold  disgust  or  philosophic  pride ! 
Aiid  that,  judicially  withdrawn,  disgrace, 
1&mr,and  darkness  occupy  their  place. 

A  world  is  up  in  arms,  and  thou,  a  spot 
Notqirickly  found,  if  negligently  sought. 


Thy  soul  as  ample  as  thy  bounds  are  small, 
Endures  the  brunt,  and  darest  defy  them  all. 
And  wih  shou  join  to  this  bold  enterprise 
A  bolder  still,  a  contest  with  the  skicw  ? 
Remember,  if  He  guard  thee  and  secure. 
Whoe'er  assails  thee,  thy  success  is  sure; 
But  if  He  leave  thee,  though  the  skill  and  pow«r 
Of  nations  sworn  to  ^xhI  thco  and  devour. 
Were  all  collected  in  thy  single  arm. 
And  thou  oouldst  laugh  away  the  Psaj  of  harm, 
That  strength  would  fail,  opposed  against  the  push 
And  feeble  onset  of  a  pigmy  rush. 

Say  not  (and  if  the  tliought  of  such  defence 
Should  spring  within  thy  bosom,  drive  it  thence) 
What  nation  amongst  all  my  foes  is  firee 
From  crimes  as  base  as  any  charged  on  mel 
Their  measure  filled,  they  too  shall  pay  the  debt, 
Wliich  God,  though  long  forborne,  will  not  fergoL 
But  know  what  wrath  dirine,  when  most  severe, 
Makes  justice  still  the  guide  of  his  career. 
And  v^-ill  not  punish,  in  one  mingled  crowd. 
Them  without  light,  and  thee  without  a  ckwd. 

Muse,  hang  thia  harp  upon  yon  aged  beach, 
Still  murmuring  with  the  solemn  truths  I  teach; 
And  while  at  intervals  a  cold  blast  sings 
Through  the  dry  leaves,  and  pants  upon  the  stzinfib 
My  soul  shall  sigh  in  secret,  and  lament 
A  nation  scourged,  yet  tardy  to  repent 
I  know  the  warning  song  is  sung  m  vam; 
That  few  will  hear,  and  fewer  heed  the  strain; 
But  if  a  sweeter  voice,  and  one  designed 
A  blessing  to  my  country  and  mankind, 
Reclaim  the  wandering  thousands,  and  bring  hoaw 
A  flock  so  scattered  and  so  wont  to  roam. 
Then  place  it  once  again  between  my  knt:es; 
The  sound  of  truth  will  then  be  sure  to  please: 
And  truth  alone,  where'er  my  life  be  cast. 
In  scenes  of  plenty,  or  the  pining  waste. 
Shall  be  my  chosen  theme,  my  glory  to  the  last 


»oj>e. 


doccas  iter,  et  nera  oada  pandas. Virg.  JEn.  6. 


'Ask  what  is  human  lif»— the  sage  replies. 
With  disappointment  lowering  in  his  eyes, 
A  punfui  passage  o'er  a  restless  flood, 
A  *>in  pursuit  of  fugitive  false  good, 
A  fDene  of  fancied  Uiss  and  heart^felt  fare, 
Closing  at  last  in  darkness  and  despair. 
^*he  poor  inured  to  drudgery  and  distress, 
Aet  without  aim,  think  little,  and  feel  less. 
And  no  where,  but  in  feign^  Arcadian  scenes, 
Taste  happiness,  or  know  what  pleasure  means. 
Riches  are  passed  away  from  hand  to  hand, 
JiM  ibrtone,  vice,  or  foUy  may  command; 


As  in  a  dance  the  pair  that  take  the  lead 

Turn  downward,  and  the  lowest  pair  sooceed, 

So  shifting  and  so  various  is  the  plan. 

By  which  Heaven  rules  the  mixed  affidrs  of  man; 

Vicissitude  wheels  round  the  motley  crowd, 

The  rich  grow  poor,  the  poor  become  purse-proud; 

Business  is  labour,  and  man's  weakness  such, 

Pleasure  is  labour  too,  and  tires  as  much. 

The  very  sense  of  it  foregoes  its  use. 

By  repetition  palled,  by  age  obtuse. 

Youth  lost  in  dissipation  we  deplore. 

Through  life's  sad  remnant,  what  no  sighs  isitflwi 


\ 
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Om  yeon,  a  firuitlew  race  without  a  prize, 
Too  many,  yet  too  few  to  make  us  wise. 

Dangling  his  cane  about,  and  taking  snuff, 
Ixythario  cries,  What  philosophic  stuff— 
C)  querulous  and  weak! — whose  useless  brain 
Once  thought  of  nothing,  and  now  thinks  in  vain ; 
Whose  eyes  reverted  weeps  o'er  ail  the  past, 
Whose  prospect  shows  thee  a  disheartening  waste; 
Would  age  in  thee  resign  his  wintry  reign, 
And  youth  invigorate  that  frame  again, 
Renewed  desire  would  grace  with  other  speech, 
Joys  always  prized,  when  placed  within  our  reach. 

For  lift  thy  palsied  head,  shake  off  the  gloom 
That  overhangs  the  borders  of  thy  tomb. 
See  Nature  gay,  as  when  she  fiist  began, 
With  smiles  alluring  her  admirer  man ; 
She  spreads  the  morning  over  eastern  hills. 
Earth  glitters  with  the  drops  the  night  distils; 
The  Sun  obedient  at  her  call  appears. 
To  fling  ins  glories  o'er  the  robe  she  wears ; 
Banks  clothed  with   flowers,  groves  filled  with 

sprightly  sounds, 
The    yellow   tilth,  green   meads,  rocks,  rising 

grounds. 
Streams  edged  with  osiers,  fattening  every  field. 
Where'er  they  flow,  now  seen  and  now  concealed; 
From  the  blue  rim,  where  skies  and  mountains  meet, 
Down  to  the  very  turf  beneath  thy  feet, 
Ten  thousand  charms,  that  only  fools  despise. 
Or  pride  can  look  at  with  indifferent  eyes, 
All  speak  one  language,  all  with  one  sweet  voice 
Cry  to  her  universal  realm,  Rejoice! 
Man  feels  the  spur  of  passions  and  desires, 
And  she  gives  largely  more  than  he  requires; 
Not  that  his  hours  devoted  all  to  Care, 
Hollow-eyed  Abstinence,  and  lean  Despair, 
The  wretch  may  pine,  while  to  his  smell,  taste, 

sight, 
She  holds  a  paradise  of  rich  delight; 
But  gently  to  rebuke  his  awkward  fear. 
To  prove  that  what  she  gives,  she  gives  sincere; 
To  banish  hesitation,  and  proclaim 
His  happiness,  her  dear,  her  only  aim. 
'Tis  grave  philosophy's  absurdest  dream, 
That  Heaven's  intentions  are  not  what  they  seem. 
That  only  shadows  are  dispensed  below, 
And  earth  has  no  reality  but  wo. 

Thus  things  tcrr^rial  wear  a  different  hue. 
As  youth  or  age  persuades;  and  neither  true. 
So  Flora's  wreath  through  colourwl  crystal  seen. 
The  rose  or  lily  appears  blue  or  green, 
But  still  th'  imputed  tints  are  those  alone 
The  medium  represents,  and  not  their  own. 

To  rise  at  noon,  sit  slipshod  and  undressed, 
To  read  the  news,  or  fiddle,  as  seems  Ix^st, 
Till  half  the  world  comes  rattling  at  his  door. 
To  fill  the  dull  vacuity  till  four; 
And,  just  when  evening  turns  the  blue  vault  gray, 
To  spend  two  hours  in  dressing  for  the  day; 


To  make  the  sun  a  bauble  without  use, 

Save  for  the  fruits  his  heavenly  beams  prodooe; 

Cluite  to  forget,  or  deem  it  worth  no  thought, 

Who  bids  him  shine,  or  if  he  shine  or  not; 

Through  mere  necessity  to  dose  his  eyes 

Just  when  the  larks  and  when  the  shepherds 

Is  such  a  life,  so  tediously  the  same. 

So  void  of  all  utility  or  aim. 

That  poor  Jonquil^  with  almost  every  breath 

Sighs  for  his  exit,  vulgarly  called  death; 

For  he,  with  all  his  follies,  has  a  mind 

Not  yet  so  blank,  or  fashionably  blind, 

But  now  and  then  perhaps  a  feeble  ray 

Of  distant  wisdom  shoots  across  his  way, 

By  which  he  reads,  that  life  without  a  plan. 

As  unless  as  the  moment  it  began, 

Serves  merely  as  a  soil  for  discontent 

To  thrive  in;  an  encumbrance  ere  half  ^nt 

Oh  weariness  beyond  what  asses  feel, 

That  tread  ths  circuit  of  the  cistern  wheel; 

A  dull  rotation,  never  at  a  stay, 

Yesterday's  face  twin  imafre  of  to-day; 

While  conversation,  an  exhausted  stock. 

Grows  drowsy  as  the  clickin(|r  of  a  clock. 

No  need,  he  cries,  of  gravity  stuffed  out 

With  academic  dignity  devout, 

To  read  wise  lectures,  vanity  the  text: 

Proclaim  the  remedy,  ye  learned,  next ; 

For  truth  self-evident,  with  pomp  impressed. 

Is  vanity  surpassing  ail  the  rest. 

That  remedy,  not  hid  in  deeiis  profound, 
Yet  seldom  sought  where  only  to  be  found, 
While  poison  turns  aside  from  its  due  scope 
Th'  inquirer's  aim,  that  remedy  is  hope. 
Life  is  His  gill,  from  whom  whate'er  life  needs 
With  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  proceeds; 
Bestowed  on  man,  like  all  that  we  partake, 
Royally,  freely,  for  his  bounty's  sake; 
Transient  indeed,  as  is  the  fleeting  hour. 
And  yet  the  seed  of  an  immortal  flower; 
Designed  in  honour  of  his  endless  love, 
To  fill  with  fi*agrance  his  abode  above; 
No  trifle,  howsoever  short  it  seem. 
And,  howsoever  shadowy,  no  dream ! 
Its  value,  what  no  thought  can  ascertain, 
Nor  all  an  angel's  eloquence  explain; 
Men  dejil  with  life  as  children  with  their  play, 
Who  first  misuse,  then  cast  their  to}*8  away 
Live  to  no  8ol)er  purpose,  and  contend 
That  their  Creator  had  no  serious  end. 
When  God  and  man  stand  opposite  in  view, 
Man's  disapimintment  must  of  course  ensue. 
The  just  Creator  condescends  to  ^vrite. 
In  beams  of  inrxtingmshable  light. 
His  names  of  wisdom,  goodness,  power,  and  lo¥« 
On  all  that  blooms  below,  or  shines  above. 
To  catch  the  wandering  notice  of  mankind. 
And  teach  the  world,  if  npt  pcr^-ersely  blinrl 


HkgnuaoQi  attributes,  and  pirovo  the  ahaie 
Bm  oSipnng  hold  in  his  paternal  earn. 
4  Jed  fiom  earthly  thing*  to  things  divine, 
Bk  aeatnre  thwart  not  his  august  design, 
^Aen  {muse  is  heard  instead  of  reasoning  pride, 
•^^JhI  captious  cavil  and  complaint  subside. 
<^a£i]re,  employed  in  her  allotted  place, 
It  hand-maid  to  the  purposes  of  Grace; 
^y  good  vouchsafed  makes  known  superior  good, 
Anc]  bliss  not  seen  by  blessings  understood: 
T*tiat  bliss,  revealed  in  Scripture,  with  a  glow 
Bright  as  the  covenant-ensuring  bow, 
F*unes  all  his  feelings  with  a  nobki  scorn 
3f  sensual  evil,  and  thus  Hope  is  bom. 
ope  sets  the  stamp  of  vanity  on  all 

men  have  deemed  substantial  since  the  fitll, 
ha#  the  wondrous  virtue  to  educe 
emptiness  itself  a  real  use ; 
^tmI  while  she  takes,  as  at  a  father's  hand, 
health  and  sober  appetite  demand, 
fading  good  derives,  with  chymic  art, 
lasting  happiness,  a  thankful  heart 
,  with  uplifted  tooi  set  free  from  earth, 
for  the  place  of  her  ethereal  birth, 
(rteady  wings  sails  through  th'  inunense  abyss, 
PI  udu  amaranthine  joys  from  bowen  of  bliss, 
A.nd  crowns  the  soul,  while  yet  a  mourner  here, 
"Withwieaths  like  those  triumphant  spirits  wear. 
lEIope,  as  an  anchor  firm  and  sure,  holds  fast 
The  Christian  vessel,  and  defies  the  blast, 
^^ope!  nothing  else  can  nourish  and  secure 
^Ji»  new-bom  virtues,  and  preserve  him  pure. 
Hope!  let  the  wretch,  once  conscious  of  the  joy, 
Whom  DOW  despairing  agonies  destroy, 
^P^  for  he  can,  and  none  so  well  as  he, 
'viiat  treasures  centre,  what  delights  in  thee. 
^  he  the  gems,  the  spices,  and  the  land 
*^  boasts  the  treasure,  all  at  his  command ; 
''^ fragrant  grove,  th'  inestimable  mine, 
^'^  light,  when  weighed  against  one  smile  of 
thine, 
though,  clasped  and  cradled  in  his  nurse's  arms, 
—^  *hines  with  all  a  chemb's  artless  charms, 
~^  is  the  genuine  ofispring  of  revolt, 
^iibboro  and  sturdy,  as  a  wild  ass'  colt; 
^  passions,  like  the  watery  stores  that  sleep 
B^tieath  the  smiling  surface  of  the  deep, 
J^  ^t  bat  the  lashes  of  a  wintry  storm, 
*^  ^wn  and  roar,  and  shake  his  feeble  form. 
f^Hi  infancy  through  childhood's  giddy  maze, 
J^^ard  at  school,  and  fretful  in  his  plays, 
^^  pony  tyrant  bums  to  subjugate 
*y^  fwc  republic  of  the  whip-gig  state. 
|f  ^He,  his  equal  in  athletic  firame, 
^1  more  provoking  still,  of  nobler  name, 
■^**e  step  across  his  arbitrary  views, 
—^  Iliad,  only  not  in  verse,  ensues: 
jHie  Kttle  Greeks  look  trembling  at  the  scales, 
^^^  the  best  tongue,  or  heaviest  hand,  prevails. 


Now  see  him  launched  into  the  world  at  laign; 
If  priest,  supinely  droning  o*er  his  charge, 
Their  fleece  his  pillow,  and  his  weekly  drawl. 
Though  short,  too  long,  the  price  he  pays  for  all. 
If  lawyer,  loud,  whatever  cause  he  plead, 
But  proudest  of  the  worst,  if  that  jraccecd. 
Perhaps  a  grave  physician,  gathering  fees, 
Punctually  paid  for  lengthening  out  disease; 
No  Cotton,  whose  humanity  sheds  rays. 
That  make  superior  skill  his  second  praise. 
If  arms  engage  him,  he  devotes  to  sport 
His  date  of  life,  so  likely  to  be  short ; 
A  soldier  may  be  any  thing,  if  brave, 
So  may  a  tradesman,  if  not  quite  a  knave. 
Such  stuff  the  workl  is  made  of ;  and  mankind 
To  passion,  interest,  pleasure*,  whim  resigned. 
Insist  on,  as  if  each  were  his  own  pope. 
Forgiveness,  and  the  privilege  of  hope. 
But  Conscience,  in  some  awful  silent  hour, 
When  captivating  lusts  have  lost  their  power. 
Perhaps  when  sickness,  or  some  fearful  dream. 
Reminds  him  of  religion,  hated  theme! 
Starts  from  the  down,  on  which  she  lately  slept 
And  tells  of  laws  despised,  at  IcsJt  not  kept: 
Shows  with  a  pointing  finger,  but  no  noise, 
A  pale  procession  of  past  sinful  joys. 
All  witnesses  of  blessings  foully  scorned. 
And  life  abused,  and  not  to  be  suborned. 
Mark  these,  she  sajrs;  these  summoned  from  a&r, 
Begin  their  march  to  meet  thee  at  the  bar; 
There  find  a  Judge  inexorably  just. 
And  perish  there,  as  all  presumption  must. 

Peace  be  to  those  (such  peace  as  Earth  can  give) 
Who  live  in  pleasure,  dead  e'en  while  they  live; 
Bom  capable  indeed  of  heavenly  truth; 
But  down  to  latest  age,  from  curliest  youth 
Their  mind  a  wilderness  through  want  of  care. 
The  plough  of  wisdom  never  entering  there. 
Peace,  (if  in  sensibility  may  claim 
A  right  to  the  meek  honours  of  her  name) 
To  men  of  pedigree,  their  noble  race, 
Emulous  always  of  the  nearest  place 
To  any  throne,  except  the  throne  of  Grace. 
Let  cottagers  and  unenlightened  swains 
Revere  the  laws  they  dream  that:  Heaven  ordains: 
Resort  on  Sundays  to  the  house  of  prayer. 
And  ask,  and  £mcy  they  find  blessings  there. 
Themselves,  perhaps,  when  weary  they  retreat 
T'  enjoy  cool  nature  in  a  country  seat, 
T'  exchange  the  centre  of  a  thousand  trades, 
For  clumps,  and  lawns,  and  temples,  and  cascades^ 
May  now  and  then  their  velvet  cushions  take, 
And  seem  to  pray  for  good  example's  sake; 
Judging,  in  charity  no  doubt,  the  town 
Pious  enough,  and  having  need  of  none. 
Kind  souls!  to  teach  their  tenantry  to  prize 
What  they  themselves,  vritbout  remorse,  despise: 
Nor  hope  have  they,  nor  fear,  of  aught  to  ooms^ 
As  well  for  them  had  prophecy  been  dumb' 
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Tb«j  could  have  held  the  conduct  they  punae, 
Had  Paul  of  Tarsus  lived  and  died  a  Jew; 
And  truth,  proposed  to  reaaoners  wise  as  they, 
Is  a  pearl  cast— completely  cast  away. 

They  dio— Death  lends  them,  pleased,  and  as  in 
sport, 
All  the  grim  honours  of  his  ghastly  court. 
Far  other  paintings  grace  the  chamber  now, 
Where  late  we  saw  the  mimic  landscape  glow: 
The  busy  henalds  hang  the  sable  scene 
With  mournful  'scutcheons,  and  dim  lamps  be- 
tween; 
Proclaim  their  titles  to  the  crowd  around, 
But  they  that  wore  them  mox-e  not  at  the  sound; 
The  coronet,  placed  idly  at  their  head, 
Adds  nothing  now  to  the  degraded  dead; 
And  e'en  the  star,  that  glitters  on  the  bier, 
Can  only  say — Nobility  lies  here. 
Peace  to  all  such — 'twere  pity  to  offend, 
By  useless  censure,  whom  we  can  not  mend; 
life  without  hope  can  close  but  in  despair, 
Twas  there  we  found  them,  and  must  leave  them 
there. 
As,  when  two  pilgrims  in  a  forest  stray. 
Both  may  be  lost,  yet  each  in  his  own  way; 
So  fares  it  with  the  multitudes  beguiled 
In  vain  Opinion's  waste  and  dangerous  wild; 
Ten  thousand  rove  the  brakes  and  thorns  among, 
Some  eastward,  and  some  westward,  and  all  wrong. 
But  here,  alas!  the  fatal  difference  ties. 
Each  man's  belief  is  right  in  his  own  eyes; 
And  he  that  blames  what  they  have  blindly  chose, 
Ineors  resentment  for  the  love  he  shows. 

Say,  botanist,  within  whose  province  fall 
The  cedar  and  the  h3r8sop  on  the  wall, 
Of  all  that  deck  the  lanes,  the  fields,  the  bowen, 
What  parts  the  kindred   tribes  of  weeds  and 

flowers  1 
Sweet  scent,  or  lovely  form,  or  both  combined, 
Distinguish  every  cultivated  kind; 
The  want  of  both  denotes  a  meaner  breed. 
And  Chloe  finom  her  garland  picks  the  weed. 
Thus  hopes  of  every  sort,  whatever  sect 
Esteem  them,  sow  them,  rear  them,  and  protect, 
If  wild  in  naturo,  and  not  duly  found, 
Grethaemane!  in  thy  dear  hallowed  ground. 
That  can  not  bear  the  Maze  of  Scripture  light, 
Nor  cheer  the  fipirit,  nor  refresh  the  sight. 
Nor  ammatc  the  soul  to  Christian  deeds, 
(Oh  cast  them  from  thee!)  are  weeds,   arrant 
weeds. 
Ethelred's  house,  the  centre  of  six  ways. 
Diverging  each  from  each,  like  equal  rays, 
f  limself  as  bountiful  as  April  rains, 
l«0Td  paramount  of  the  surrounding  plains. 
Would  give  relief  of  bed  and  boanl  to  rK>ne 
But  guests  that  sought  it  in  th'  appointed  One; 
And  they  might  enter  at  Iiis  open  door, 
E'en  till  his  spacions  nail  would  hold  no  more. 


He  sent  a  servant  forth  by  every  toad, 

To  sound  his  horn,  and  publish  it  abroad. 

That  all  might  mark — knight,  menial,  high,  waA 

k)w. 
An  ordinance  it  concerned  them  all  to  know.         ^ 
If,  after  all,  some  headstrong  hardy  knit 
Would  disobey,  though  sure  to  be  shut  out, 
Could  he  with  reason  murmur  at  his  case, 
Himself  sole  author  of  his  own  disgrace  1 
No !  the  decree  was  just  and  without  flaw ; 
And  he,  that  made,  had  right  to  make,  the  law: 
His  sovereign  power  and  pleasure  unrestrained, 
The  wrong  was  his  who  wrongfully  oomi^ained. 

Yet  half  mankind  maintain  a  churlish  strife 
With  Him,  the  donor  of  eternal  lif^. 
Because  the  deed,  by  which  his  love  confirms 
The  largess  he  bestows,  prescribes  the  terms. 
Compliance  with  his  wiD  your  lot  ensures, 
Accept  it  only,  and  the  boon  is  yours. 
And  sure  it  is  as  kind  to  smile  and  give, 
As  with  a  frown  to  say.  Do  this,  and  live. 
Love  Lb  not  pedlcr's  trumpery  bought  and  sold : 
He  will  give  freely,  or  he  vkll  withhold; 
His  soul  abhors  a  mercenary  thought, 
And  him  as  deeply  who  abhors  it  not ; 
He  stipulates  indeed,  but  merely  this, 
That  man  will  freely  take  an  unbought  bliss, 
Will  trust  him  for  a  &ithful  generous  part. 
Nor  set  a  price  upon  a  willing  heart 
Of  all  the  ways  that  seems  to  promise  fair. 
To  place  you  where  his  saints  his  presence  shaxv^ 
This  only  can ;  for  this  plain  cause,  expressed 
In  terms  as  plain,  Himself  has  shut  the  rest. 
But  oh  the  strife,  the  bickering,  and  debate, 
The  tidings  of  unpurchased  Heaven  create! 
The  flirted  fan,  the  bridle,  and  the  toss. 
All  speakers,  yet  all  language  at  a  loss. 
From  stuccoed  walls  smart  argument  rebound; 
And  beaux,  adepts  in  every  thing  profbun«I, 
Die  of  disdain,  or  whistle  oflftho  sound. 
Such  is  the  clamour  of  rooks,  daws,  and  kites, 
Th'  explosion  of  the  levelled  tube  excites, 
Where  mouklering  abbey-walls  o'erhang  the  glade^ 
And  oaks  coeval  spread  a  mournful  shade ; 
The  screaming  nations,  hovering  in  mid  air. 
Loudly  resent  the  stranger's  freedom  there. 
And  seem  to  warn  him  never  to  repeat 
Hb  bold  intrusion  on  their  dark  retreat 

Adieu,  Vinosa  cries,  ere  jti  he  sips 
The  purple  bumper  trembling  at  his  lips, 
Adieu  to  all  morality !  if  Grace 
Make  works  a  vain  ingredient  in  the  case. 
The  Christian  hope  is — Waiter,  draw  the  cork- 
If  I  mistake  not — Blockhead!  with  a  fork! 
Without  good  works,  whatever  some  may  boaat« 
Mere  folly  and  delusion — Sir,  your  toast. 
My  firm  i>er8uasion  is,  at  least  sometimes. 
That  Heaven  will  weigh  man's  virtues  and  hi 
crimes 


HOPE. 


sr 


b  niee  attention,  in  a  righteous  scale, 
1  sate  or  damn  as  these  or  those  pneraiL 
ini  iny  foot  npon  this  groond  of  tmst, 
,  siknoe  every  fear  with — God  is  just 
if  perchance  on  some  doll  drizzling  day 
koaght  intrude,  that  sajrs,  or  seems  to  say, 
OB  th'  important  cause  is  to  he  tried, 
pose  the  beam  should  dip  on  the  wrong 
ID  RCOTer  iioro  these  needless  frights, 
I  God  is  merciful — sets  all  to  rights. 
H  between  justice,  as  my  prime  support, 
1  mercy,  fled  to  as  the  last  resort, 
ids  and  steal  along  with  Heaven  in  view, 
d,— pardon  me,  the  bottle  stands  with  you. 
never  will  believe,  the  Colonel  cries, 
le  langmnary  schemes,  that  some  devise 
ho  nuJLe  the  good  Creator  on  their  plan 
being  of  leas  equity  than  man. 
ippetite,  or  what  divines  call  lust, 
Udi  men  comply  vrith,  e'en  because  they  must, 
ponHhed  with  perdition,  who  is  purel 
m  theirs,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  mine,  is  sure, 
entence  of  eternal  pain  belong 
eveiy  sudden  slip  and  transient  wrong, 
e«  Heaven  enjoins  the  fidlible  and  frail 
opdeM  task,  and  damns  them  if  they  fail 
cieed  (whatever  some  creed-makers  mean 
A^thanasian  nonsense,  or  Nicene) — 
cned  is,  he  is  safe  that  does  his  best, 
1  death's  a  doom  sufficient  for  the  rest. 
Ight,  says  an  ensign;  and,  for  aught  I  see, 
X  filth  and  mine  substantiaUy  agree ; 
)  best  of  every  man's  performance  here 
>  &charge  the  duties  of  Ms  sphere. 
KHyer's  dealings  should  be  just  and  fair, 
aeaty  shines  with  great  advantage  there. 
ting  and  prayer  sit  well  upon  a  priest, 
leoent  caution  and  reserve  at  least 
lol&i's  best  Lb  courage  in  the  field, 
ith  nothing  here  that  wants  to  be  concealed ; 
uily  deportment,  gallant,  easy,  gay ; 
lund  as  liberal  as  the  light  of  day. 
benbfier  thus  endowed  who  never  shrinks, 
v  closets  up  his  thoughts,  whate'er  he  thinks, 
"hd  Koms  to  do  an  injury  by  stealth, 
ut  go  to  Heaven — and  I  must  drink  lus  health. 
Smug,  he  cries,  (for  lowest  at  the  board, 
t  made  fifth  chaplain  of  his  patnm  ford, 
I  riioulderB  witnessing,  by  many  a  shnig, 
w  much  his  feelings  suffered,  sat  Sir  Smug,) 
IT  office  is  to  winnow  false  from  true; 
oe,  prophet,  drink,  and  tell  us  what  think  you? 
ighing  and  smiling  as  he  takes  his  glass, 
ikh  thsy  that  woo  preferment  rarely  pass, 
ibie  Biaa,  the  church-bred  youth  replies, 
all  foaad  fallible,  however  wise ; 
I  differmg  judgments  serve  but  to  declare, 
d  truth  lies  somewhere,  if  we  knew  but  where. 


« 


Of  all  it  ever  was  my  fot  to  read, 
Of  critics  now  alive,  or  fong  since  dead, 
The  book  of  all  the  worid  that  charmed  me  moil 
Was, — welladay,  the  title-page  was  lost ; 
The  writer  well  remarks,  a  heart  that  knows 
To  take  with  gratitude  what  Heaven  bestow^ 
With  prudence  ahrays  ready  at  our  call, 
To  guide  our  use  of  it,  is  all  in  all 
Doubtless  it  is.— To  whfoh  of  my  own  store 
I  superadd  a  few  essentials  more; 
But  these,  excuse  the  liberty  I  take, 
I  waive  just  now,  for  conversation's  sakc.^ 
Spoke  like  an  oracle,  they  all  exclaim. 
And  add  Right  Reverend  to  Smug's  honoured 
name. 

And  yet  our  fot  is  given  us  in  a  Luid, 
Where  busy  arts  are  never  at  a  stand ; 
Where  Science  points  her  telcscopfo  eye. 
Familiar  with  the  wonders  of  the  sky; 
Where  bold  Inquiry,  diving  out  of  sight. 
Brings  many  a  precious  peari  of  truth  to  light; 
Where  nought  eludes  the  persevering  quest 
That  feshion,  taste,  or  luxury,  suggest 

But,  above  all,  in  her  own  light  arrayed, 
See  Mercy's  grand  apocalypse  displayed! 
The  sacred  book  no  fonger  sufiR^rs  vnrong. 
Bound  in  the  fetters  of  an  unlmown  tongue: 
But  speaks  vrith  plainness,  art  could  never  mend, 
What  simplest  minds  can  soonest  comprehend. 
God  gives  the  word,  the  preachers  throng  aioun^ 
Live  fix>m  his  hps,  and  spread  the  gforious  sound 
That  sound  bespeaks  Salvatfon  on  her  way, 
The  trumpet  of  a  life-restoring  day; 
'Tis  heard  where  England's  eastern  glory  shines, 
And  in  the  gulfe  of  her  Comubian  mines. 
And  still  it  spreads.    See  Germany  send  forth 
Her  sons*  to  pour  it  on  the  farthest  north: 
Fired  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  they  defy 
The  rage  and  vigour  of  a  polar  sky, 
And  plant  successfully  svreet  Sharon's  rose 
On  icy  plains,  and  in  eternal  snovra. 

O  blest  within  th'  enclosure  of  your  rocks, 
Nor  herds  have  ye  to  boast,  nor  bleating  flocks; 
No  fertilizing  streams  your  fields  divide, 
That  show  reversed  the  villas  on  their  side; 
No  groves  have  ye ;  no  cheerful  sound  of  bird, 
Or  voice  of  turtle,  in  your  land  is  heard: 
Nor  grateful  eglantine  regales  the  smell 
Of  those,  that  walk  at  evening  where  ye  dwell: 
But  Winter,  armed  with  terrors  here  unknown, 
Sits  absolute  on  his  unshaken  throne; 
Piles  up  his  stores  amidst  the  firooen  waste, 
And  bids  the  mountains  he  has  built  stand  fast, 
Beckons  the  legfons  of  his  storms  away 
From  happier  scenes,  to  make  your  land  a  prey, 
Proclaims  the  soil  a  conquest  he  has  won, 
And  scorns  to  share  it  with  the  distant  sun. 


ThoBtoarianMlBrioosiieBhiQceaiilanL   AeKnuuft 
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COVTER'S  WORKS. 


Yet  Tnith  »  yours,  remote,  unenvied  idel 
Aiid  Peado,  the  genuine  oHkpnng  of  her  tndle; 
The  pride  of  lettered  Ignorance,  that  binds 
lu  chains  of  error  our  accomplished  minds, 
That  decks,  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  true, 
A  faLic  religion,  is  unknown  to  you. 
Nature,  indi'od,  vouchsafes  for  our  delight 
The  sweet  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night: 
Soft  airs  and  gonial  moisture  feed  and  cheer 
Field,  fruit,  and  flower,  and  every  creature  here; 
But  brighu^r  boanis  than  his  who  fires  the  skies, 
Have  risen  at  length  on  your  admiring  eyes, 
That  shoot  iuto  your  darkest  caves  the  day, 
From  whicli  our  nicest  optics  turn  away. 

Here  see  th'  encouragement  Grace  gives  to  vice. 
The  dire  elK'-t  of  mercy  without  price  1 
What  were  tlioyl   what  some  fools  are  made  by 

art. 
They  were  by  nature,  atheists,  head  and  heart 
The  gross  idi.<l:itry  blind  heathens  teach 
Was  too  rcfintd  for  them,  beyond  their  reach. 
Not  e'en  the  glorious  Sun,  though  men  revere 
The  monarch  most,  that  seldom  will  appear, 
And  though  Ids  beams  that  quicken  where  they 

shine, 
May  claim  some  right  to  be  esteemed  divine, 
Not  e'en  the  sun,  desirable  as  rare, 
Could  bend  one  knee,  engage  one  votary  there; 
They  were,  what  base  Credulity  believes 
True  Christians  are,diBBemblcrs,drunkards,  thieves. 
The  full-gorged  savage,  at  his  nauseous  feast, 
Spent  half  the  darkness,  and  snored  out  the  rest, 
Was  one  whom  Justice,  on  an  equal  plan, 
Denouncing  death  upon  the  sins  of  man, 
Mi^ht  almost  have  indulged  with  an  escape, 
Chargeable  only  with  a  himian  shape. 

What  are  they  now  7 — Morality  may  spare 
Her  grave  concern,  her  kiml  suspicions  there: 
The  wretch,  who  once  sang  wildly,  danced  and 

laughed 
And  sucked  in  dizzy  madness  with  his  draught, 
Has  wept  a  silent  flood,  reversed  his  ways, 
Is  8ol)er,  meek,  benevolent,  and  prays, 
Feeds  sparingly,  communicates  his  store, 
Abhors  the  craft  he  boasted  of  before. 
And  he  that  stole,  has  learned  to  steal  no  more. 
Well  spake  the  prophet.  Let  the  desert  sing, 
Where  sprang  the  thorn,  the  spiry  fir  shall  spring, 
A.nd  where  unsightly  and  rank  thistles  grew, 
3hall  grow  the  myrtle  and  luxuriant  yew. 

Go  now,  and  with  important  tone  demand 
On  what  foundation  virtue  is  to  stand. 
If  self-exalting  claims  be  turned  adrift. 
And  grace  be  grace  indeed,  and  hie  a  gift; 
'I'he  poor  reclaimed  inhabitant,  his  eyes 
GlisU'ning  at  once  with  pity  and  surprise, 
Amazed  that  shadows  should  obscun^  the  sight 
Of  one  whose  birth  was  in  a  land  of  light. 


Shall  answer,  Hope,  sweet  Hope,  has  set  me  fim. 
And  made  all  pleasures  else  mere  dross  tome. 

These,  amidst  scenes  as  waste  as  if  denied 
The  conmion  caze  that  waits  on  all  beside. 
Wild  as  if  Nature  there,  void  of  all  good, 
Played  only  gambols  in  a  frantic  mood, 
(Yet  charge  not  heavenly  skill  with  having  pkime 
A  plajrthing  world,  imworthy  of  his  hand,) 
Can  see  his  love,  though  secret  evil  lurks 
In  all  we  touch,  stamped  plainly  on  his  works. 
Deem  life  a  blessing  with  its  numerous  woes, 
Nor  spurn  away  a  gift  a  Grod  bestows. 
Hard  task,  indeed,  o'er  arctic  seas  to  roam! 
Is  hope  exotic  1  grows  it  not  at  bomel 
Yes,  but  an  object,  bright  as  orient  mom. 
May  press  the  eye  too  closely  to  be  borne; 
A  distant  virtue  we  can  all  confess. 
It  hurts  our  pride,  and  moves  our  envy,  lesL 

Leuconomus  (beneath  well  sounding  Greek 
I  slur  a  name  a  poet  must  not  speak) 
Stood  (nlloried  on  Infamy's  high  stage. 
And  bore  the  pelting  scorn  of  half  an  age; 
The  very  butt  of  Slander,  and  the  blot 
For  every  dart  that  Malice  ever  shot 
The  man  that  mentioned  him  at  once  dismiisedf 
All  mercy  from  his  lips,  and  sneered  and  hissed; 
His  crimes  were  such  as  Sodom  never  know. 
And  Perjury  stood  up  to  swear  all  true; 
HLb  aim  was  mischief,  and  his  zeal  prctenoe. 
His  speech  rebellion  against  common  sense; 
A  knave,  when  tried  on  honesty's  plain  rule; 
And  when  by  that  of  reason,  a  mere  fool ; 
The  world's  best  comfort  was,  his  doom  was  passei 
Die  when  he  might,  he  must  be  danmed  at  last 

Now,  Truth,  perform  thine  office;  waft  aside 
The  curtain  drawn  by  Prejudice  and  Pride, 
Reveal  (the  man  is  dead)  to  wondering  eyes 
This  more  than  monster,  in  his  proper  guise. 
He  loved  the  world  that  hated  him:  the  tear 
That  dropt  upon  his  Bible  was  sincere: 
Assailed  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife. 
His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life; 
And  he  that  forged,  and  he  that  threw  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother  s  interest  in  his  heart 
Paul's  love  of  Christ,  and  steadiness  imbribed, 
Were  copied  close  in  him,  and  well  transcribed. 
He  followed  Paul,  his  zeal  a  kindred  flame, 
His  a]X)6tolic  charity  the  same. 
Like  him,  crossed  cheerfully  tempestuous  seas, 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends,  and  ease; 
Like  him  he  laboured,  and  like  him  content 
To  bear  it,  suffered  shame  wliere'er  he  went 
Blush,  Calumny!  and  write  upon  his  tomb, 
If  honest  Eulogy  can  sjuiro  thee  room, 
Thy  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies, 
Wliich,  aimed  at  him,  have  pierced  the  ofiende 

skies! 
And  say,  blot  out  my  sin,  confessed,  depbred 
Against  thine  image,  in  thy  saint,  O  Lozdl 


HOPE. 


No  blinder  bigot,  I  maintain  it  still, 
Than  he  wlio  must  have  pleaame,  come  what  will: 
Uo  laughs,  whatever  weapon  Truth  may  draw, 
^  deems  her  sharp  aitillexy  mere  straw, 
^ptmeindced  is  plain;  but  Grod  and  he 
On  Scripture  ground  are  sure  to  disagree; 
^ome  wiwr  rule  must  teach  him  how  to  live, 
Than  this  his  Maker  has  seen  fit  to  give; 
Supple  and  flexible  as  Indian  cane, 
To  take  the  bend  his  appetites  ordain; 
C^ontrived  to  suit  frail  Nature's  crazj  case, 
And  reconcile  his  lusts  with  saving  grace. 
fiy  this,  with  nice  precision  of  design, 
^c  draws  upon  lifers  map  a  zigzag  line. 
That  shows  how  far  'tb  safe  to  follow  sin, 
And  where  his  danger  and  God's  wrath  begin. 
By  this  he  forms,  as  pleased  he  sports  along, 
His  well-p(Nfled  estimate  of  right  and  wrong; 
And  finds  the  modish  manners  of  the  day, 
Though  loose,  as  harmless  as  an  infant's  play. 

Build  by  whatever  plan  Caprice  decrees, 
With  what  materials,  on  what  ground  you  please; 
I  our  hope  shall  stand  unblamed,  perhaps  admired, 
If  not  that  hope  the  Scripture  has  required, 
^be  stiange  conceits,  vain  projects  and  wild  dreams, 
'vith  which  hypocrisy  for  ever  teems, 
(Tli<Kigfa  other  fiiQies  strike  the  public  eye, 
^^U]  raise  a  laugh,)  pass  unmolested  by ; 
^^^  if,  unblameabie  in  word  or  thought, 
^  ''nan  arise,  a  man  whom  God  has  taught, 
2^ith  all  Ehjah's  dignity  of  tone, 
Axxci  all  the  love  of  the  beknred  John, 
^  ^^  stonn  the  citadels  they  build  in  air, 
^-K^<]  smite  the  untempered  wall ;  'tis  death  to  spare. 
j^  ^^   sweep  away  all  refuges  of  lies, 
^^^<1  pbicei  instead  of  quirks  themselves  devise, 
L^*-*  *na  Sabacthani  before  their  eyes; 
j^  '^  prove,  that  without  Christ  all  gain  is  loss, 
^  *i  hope  despair,  that  stands  not  on  his  cross ; 
^^^Dept  the  few  his  God  may  have  impressed, 
"^^    "(enfold  frenzy  seizes  aU  the  rest. 

"Xhroughout  mankind,  the  Christian  kind  at  least, 
'^^fle  dwdls  a  consciousness  in  every  breast, 
^  ^at  fioUy  ends  where  genuine  hope  begins, 
^^  ■~k<I  he  that  finds  his  Hes\'en  must  lose  his  sins. 
^  =Mtnre  opposes  with  her  utmost  force 

riving  stroke,  this  nlUmatn  divorce ; 
.^^    kd,  while  religion  seems  to  be  her  view, 
^-  ^.tei  with  a  deep  sincerity  the  true : 

pT  this,  of  all  that  ever  influenced  man, 
^^ice  Abel  worshipped,  or  the  wor>d  began, 
^  Viit  only  spares  no  lust,  admits  no  plea, 
^^t  makes  him,  if  at  all,  completely  free ; 
^^^>nd8  forth  the  signal,  as  she  mounts  her  car, 
^»  an  eternal,  universal  war; 
^jms  all  treaty,  penetrates  all  wiles, 
^^^  ^th  the  same  indiflcrence  frowns  and  smiles ; 
^*««  through  the  realms  of  Sin,  where  riot  reels, 
^  grinds  his  crown  beneath  her  bunung  wheels ! 


Hence  all  that  is  in  man,  pride,  pasdon,  ait, 
Powers  of  the  mind,  and  feelings  of  the  heut, 
Insensible  of  Truth's  almighty  charms. 
Starts  at  her  first  approach,  and  sounds  to  arms* 
While  Bigotry,  with  well-dissembled  fears, 
His  eyes  shut  fast,  his  fingers  in  his  ears, 
Mighty  to  parry  and  push  by  Grod's  word. 
With  senseless  noise,  his  argument  the  sword, 
Pretends  a  zeal  lor  godliness  and  grace. 
And  spits  abhorrence  in  the  Christian's  face. 

Parent  of  Hope,  immortal  Truth !  make  knowt 
Thy  deathless  wreaths,  and  triumphs  all  thine  own 
The  silent  progress  of  thy  power  is  such. 
Thy  means  so  feeble,  and  despised  so  much. 
That  few  believe  the  wonders  thou  hast  wrought, 
And  none  can  teach  them,  but  whom  thou  hast 

taught. 
O  see  me  sworn  to  serve  thee,  and  command 
A  painter's  skill  into  a  poet's  hand. 
That,  while  I  trembling  trace  a  work  divine. 
Fancy  may  stand  aloof  from  the  design, 
And  light,  and  shade,  and  every  stroke  be  thine. 

If  ever  thou  hast  fi^lt  another's  pain. 
If  ever  when  he  sighed  hast  sighed  again. 
If  ever  on  thy  eyelid  stood  the  tear. 
That  pity  had  engendered,  drop  one  hero. 
This  man  was  happy — ^hadthe  world's  good  word, 
And  with  it  every  joy  it  can  afibrd ; 
Friendship  and  love  seemed  tenderly  at  strife. 
Which  most  should  sweeten  his  untroubled  life; 
Politely  learned,  and  of  a  gentle  race, 
Good  breeding  and  good  sense  gave  all  a  grace, 
And  whether  at  the  toilette  of  the  fair, 
He  laughed  and  trifled,  made  him  welcome  there, 
Or  if  in  masculine  debate  he  shared. 
Ensured  him  mute  attention  and  regard. 
Alas,  how  changed !  Expressive  of  his  mind. 
His  eyes  are  simk,  arms  folded,  head  reclined ; 
Those  awful  syllables,  hell,  death,  and  sin. 
Though  whispered,  plainly  tell  what  works  within ; 
That  conscience  there  performs  her  proper  part. 
And  writes  a  doomsday  sentence  on  his  heart ; 
Forsaking,  and  forsaken  of  all  friends. 
He  now  perceives  where  earthly  pleasure  ends; 
Hard  task !  for  one  who  lately  knew  no  care, 
And  harder  still  as  learnt  beneath  despair; 
His  hours  no  longer  pass  unmarked  away, 
A  dark  importance  saddens  every  day ; 
He  hears  the  notice  of  the  clock  perplexed, 
And  cries,  perhaps  etexnity  strikes  next ; 
Sweet  music  is  no  longer  music  here. 
And  laughter  sounds  like  madness  in  his  ear: 
His  grief  the  world  of  all  her  power  disarms. 
Wine  has  no  taste,  and  beauty  has  no  charms. 
God's  holy  word,  once  trivial  in  his  view, 
Now  by  the  voice  of  his  experience  true. 
Seems,  as  it  is,  the  fountain  whence  alone 
Must  spring  that  hope  he  pants  to  make  his  own. 


COWPER*S  WORKS. 


Now  let  the  bright  levene  be  known  abroed ; 
Say  man's  a  worm,  and  power  bdongs  to  God. 

Am  when  a  fekm,  whom  his  cornitxT^a  laws 
Have  justly  doomed  for  some  atrocious  cause, 
Expects  in  darkness  and  heart«hillmg  fears, 
The  shamefiil  dose  of  all  his  mispent  years; 
If  chance,  on  heavy  pinions  slowly  borne, 
A  tempest  usher  in  the  dreaded  mom, 
Upon  his  dungeon  walls  the  lightning  play, 
The  thunder  seems  to  summon  him  away. 
The  warder  at  the  door  his  key  applies, 
Shoots  back  the  bolt,  and  all  his  courage  dies : 
If  then,  just  then,  all  thoughts  of  mercy  lost, 
When  hope,  long  lingering,  atlast  yields  the  ghost, 
The  sound  of  pardon  pierce  his  startled  ear, 
He  drops  at  once  his  fetters  and  his  fear ; 
A  transport  glows  in  all  he  looks  and  speaks, 
And  the  first  thankful  tears  bedew  his  cheeks. 
Joy,  fer  superior  joy,  that  much  outweighs 
The  comfort  of  a  few  poor  added  days. 
Invades,  possesses,  and  overwhelms  the  soul 
Of  him,  whom  Hope  has  with  a  touch  made  whole. 
'Tis  Heaven,  all  Heaven  descending  on  the  wings 
Of  the  glad  legions  of  the  King  of  kings ; 
'Tis  more — 'tis  God  diffused  through  every  part, 
'TIS  God  himself  triumphant  in  his  heart 
O  welcome  now  the  sun's  once  hated  light, 
BQs  noonday  beams  were  never  half  so  bright 
Not  kindred  minds  alone  are  called  t'  empby 
Their  hours,  their  days,  in  listening  to  his  joy ; 
Unconscious  nature,  all  that  he  surveys, 
Rocks,  groves,  and  streams,  must  join  him  in  his 
praise.  | 


I     These  are  thy  glorious  works,  eternal  Troth, 
The  scoff  of  withered  age  and  beaidkas  youth; 
These  move  the  censure  and  illiberal  grin 
Of  fools,  that  hate  thee  and  delight  in  sin: 
But  these  shall  last  when  night  has  quenched  the 

pole, 
And  Heaven  is  all  departed  as  a  scroll ; 
And  when,  as  Justice  has  long  since  decreed. 
This  earth  shall  blaze,  and  a  new  world  succeed, 
Then  these  thy  glorious  works,  and  they  who 

share 
That  hope  which  can  alone  exclude  despair, 
Shall  live  exempt  from  weakness  and  decay. 
The  brightest  wonders  of  an  endless  day. 

Happy  the  bard,  (if  that  fair  name  belong 
To  him,  that  blends  no  feblo  with  his  song,) 
Whose  lines  uniting,  by  an  honest  art, 
The  faithful  monitor's  and  poet's  part. 
Seek  to  delight,  that  they  may  mend  mankind. 
And,  while  they  captivate,  inform  the  mind : 
Still  happier,  if  he  till  a  thankful  soil, 
And  fruit  reward  his  honourable  toil : 
But  happier  fer,  who  comfbrt  those,  that  wait 
To  hear  plain  truth  at  Judah's  hallowed  gate : 
Their  language  simple,  as  their  manners  meek, 
No  shining  ornaments  have  they  to  seek ; 
Nor  labour  they,  nor  time  nor  talents  waste, 
In  sorting  flowers  to  suit  a  fickle  taste ; 
But  while  they  speak  the  wisdom  of  the  skios. 
Which  art  can  only  darken  and  dSsguise, 
Th'  abundant  harvest,  recompense  divine. 
Repays  their  work — the  gleaning  only  mine. 
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Quo  nihn  nn^tii  meliiMve  tenis 
Fbta  donaTere,  booiqoe  dirl : 
Nee  dabunt,  quamvb  ledetnt  la  aamm 
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Fairrst  and  foremost  of  the  train,  that  wait 
On  man's  most  dignified  and  happiest  state, 
Whether  we  name  thee  charity  or  love. 
Chief  grace  below,  and  all  in  all  above, 
Prosper  (I  press  thee  with  a  powerful  plea^ 
A  task  I  venture  on,  impelled  by  thee ; 
O  never  seen  but  in  thy  blest  effects. 
Or  felt  but  in  the  soul  that  heaven  selects; 
Who  seeks  to  praise  thee,  and  to  make  thee  known 
To  other  hearts,  must  ha^  thee  in  his  own. 
(Jorae,  prompt  me  with  benevolent  desires, 
Teach  me  to  kindle  at  thy  gentle  fires. 
And,  though  disgraced  and  slighted,  to  redeem 
A  |oet's  name,  hw  making  thee  the  theme. 

God,  working  ever  on  a  social  plan, 
By  Taiious  ties  attaches  man  to  man : 


He  made  at  first,  though  free  and  unconfined, 
One  man  the  common  father  of  the  kind ; 
That  every  tribe,  though  placed  as  he  sees  best 
Where  seas  or  deserts  part  them  from  the  rest 
Differing  in  language,  manners,  or  in  face. 
Might  feel  themselves  allied  to  all  the  race. 
When  Cook — lamented,  and  with  tears  as  just 
As  ever  mingled  with  heroic  dost, — 
Steered  Britain's  oak  into  a  world  unknown, 
And  in  his  country's  glory  sought  his  own, 
Wherever  he  found  man,  to  nature  true, 
The  rights  of  man  were  sacred  in  his  view; 
He  soothed  vrith  gifts,  and  greeted  vdth  asmile, 
The  simple  native  of  the  new-found  isle ; 
He  spurned  the  wretch,  that  slighted  or  withstood 
The  tender  axgnment  of  kindred  hkiod. 
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Nor  would  endure,  that  an/  ihould  control 
fiii  fireebom  brethren  of  thewHithern  pole. 

But  though  fome  nobler  minda  a  law  leapect, 
That  nonA  shall  with  impunity  neglect, 
In  baser  snula  unnumbered  evils  meet, 
To  thwart  its  influence,  and  its  end  defeaL 
Wliile  Cook  b  loved  for  savage  lives  he  saved, 
See  Cortex  odious  for  a  world  enslaved! 
Where  wast  thou  then,  sweet  Charity  1  where  then, 
Thou  tutelary  friend  of  helpless  menl 
Wast  thou  in  monkish  cells  and  nunneries  found. 
Or  buikling  hospitals  on  English  ground  1 
N'o. — Mammon  makes  the  world  his  legatee 
Through  fear,  not  love;  and  Heaven  abhon  the 

lee, 
Wherever  found,  (and  all  men  need  thy  care,) 
Nor  age  nor  infancy  could  find  thee  there. 
The  hand,  that  slew  till  it  could  slay  no  more. 
Was  ghicd  to  the  sword  hilt  with  Indian  gore. 
Thnr  prince,  as  justly  seated  on  his  throne 
As  vain  imperial  Philip  on  his  own. 
Tricked  out  of  all  his  royalty  by  art, 
That  stripped  him  bare,  and  broke  his  honest  heart, 
Died  by  the  sentence  of  a  shaven  priest, 
For  scorning  what  they  taught  him  to  detest. 
How  dark  the  veil,  that  intercepts  the  bUae 
Of  Heaven's  mjTstcrious  purposes  and  ways ; 
God  stood  not,  though  he  seemed  to  stand,  aloof; 
And  at  thb  hour  the  conqueror  fods  the  proof: 
The  wreath  he  won  drew  down  an  instant  cune, 
The  fretting  plague  is  in  the  public  purse, 
The  cankered  spoil  corrodes  the  pining  state, 
Starved  by  that  indolence  their  mines  create. 

O  could  their  ancient  Incas  rise  again, 
How  would  they  take  up  Israel's  taunting  strain  1 
Alt  thou  too  fallen,  Iberial  Do  we  see 
The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  as  we? 
Thou,  that  hast  wasted  earth,  and  dared  despise 
Alike  the  v^rath  and  mercy  of  the  skies, 
Thy  pomp  is  in  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 
Low  in  the  pits  thine  avarice  has  made. 
We  come  with  joy  firom  our  eternal  rest. 
To  see  the  oppressor  in  his  turn  oppressed. 
Art  thou  the  god,  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 
Rolled  over  all  our  desolated  land, 
Shook  principalities  and  kingdoms  down. 
And  made  the  mountains  tremble  at  his  firownl 
The  sword  shall  light  upon  thy  boasted  powers, 
And  waste  them,  as  thy  sword  has  wasted  ours. 
Tis  thus  Oionipotence  his  law  fulfils. 
And  Vengeance  executes  what  Justice  wills. 

Again — the  band  of  commerce  was  designed 
T' aseociate  all  the  branches  of  mankind; 
And  if  a  boundless  plenty  be  the  robe. 
Trade  is  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe. 
Wise  to  promote  whatever  end  he  means, 
God  opens  fruitful  nature's  various  scenes: 
Each  climate  needs  what  other  climes  produce, 
And  ofliers  something  to  the  general  use; 


No  land  but  listens  to  the  common  call, 
And  in  return  receives  supply  fiomalL 
This  genial  intercourse,  and  mutual  aid. 
Cheers  what  were  else  a  universal  shade. 
Calls  Nature  from  her  ivy-mantled  den, 
And  softens  human  rock-work  into  men 
Ingenious  Art,  with  her  expressive  face. 
Steps  forth  to  fashion  and  refine  the  race; 
Not  only  fills  Necessity's  demand. 
But  overcharges  her  capacious  hand: 
Capricious  Taste  itself  can  crave  no  more. 
Than  she  supplies  from  her  abounding  storiB; 
She  strikes  out  all  that  luxury  can  ask. 
And  gains  new  vigour  at  her  endless  task. 
Hers  is  the  spacious  arch,  the  shapely  spire. 
The  painter's  pencil,  and  the  poet's  lyre; 
From  her  the  canvass  borrows  light  and  shade. 
And  verse,  more  lasting,  hues  that  never  fade. 
She  guides  the  fingers  o'er  the  dancing  keys, 
Gives  difiiculty  all  the  grace  of  ease. 
And  pours  a  torrent  of  sweet  notes  around. 
Fast  as  the  thirsting  ear  can  drink  the  sound. 

These  are  the  gifts  of  Art,  and  Art  thrives  moM 
Where  commerce  has  eruriched  the  busy  coast; 
He  catches  all  improvements  in  his  ffight. 
Spreads  foveign  wonders  in  his  country's  oght. 
Imports  what  others  have  invented  wdl, 
And  stirs  his  own  to  match  them,  or  excel. 
'Tis  thus  reciprocating,  each  with  each. 
Alternately  the  nations  learn  and  teach ; 
While  Providence  enjoins  to  every  soul 
A  union  with  the  vast  terraqueous  whole. 

Heaven  speed  the  canvass,  gallantly  unfurled 
To  furnish  and  accommodate  a  world, 
To  give  the  polo  the  produce  of  the  sun. 
And  knit  th'  unsocial  climates  into  one. — 
Soft  airs  and  gentle  heavings  of  the  wave 
Impel  the  fleet,  whose  errand  is  to  save. 
To  succour  wasted  regions,  and  replace 
The  smile  of  Opulence  in  Sorrow's  face. 
Let  nothing  adverse,  nothing  unforeseen. 
Impede  the  bark,  that  ploughs  the  deep  serene. 
Charged  with  a  freight  transcending  in  its  worth 
The  gems  of  India,  Nature's  rarest  birth, 
That  flics,  like  Gabriel  on  his  Lord's  commands, 
A  herald  of  God's  love  to  pagan  landsw 
But  ah !  what  wish  can  prosper,  or  what  prayer, 
For  merchants  rich  in  cargoes  of  despair. 
Who  drive  a  loathsome  traffic,  guage,  and  span, 
And  buy  the  muscles  and  the  bones  of  manl 
The  tender  ties  of  &ther,  husband,  firiend. 
All  bonds  of  nature  in  that  moment  end; 
And  each  endures,  while  yet  he  draws  his  hreath, 
A  stroke  as  fatal  as  the  scythe  of  Death. 
The  sable  warrior,  frantic  with  regret 
Of  her  ho  loves,  and  never  can  forget. 
Loses  in  tears  the  far-receding  shore. 
But  not  the  thought,  that  they  must  meet  nomovs? 
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Deprived  of  her  and  firaedom  at  a  bbw, 
What  has  he  left  that  he  can  yet  fbregol 
Yes,  to  deep  sadneas  nillenly  resigned, 
He  feels  his  body's  bondage  in  his  mind;    . 
Puts  off  his  generous  nature;  and,  to  suit 
His  manners  with  his  fate,  puts  on  the  brute. 

O  most  degrading  of  all  ills,  that  wait 
On  man,  a  mourner  in  his  best  estate ! 
All  other  sorrows  Virtue  may  endure, 
And  find  submission  more  than  half  a  cure ; 
Grief  is  itself  a  medicine,  and  bestowed 
T'  improve  the  fortitude  that  bears  the  load, 
To  teach  the  wanderer,  as  his  woes  increase. 
The  path  of  Wisdom,  aU  whose  paths  are  peace; 
But  riavery ! — Virtue  dreads  it  as  her  grave: 
Patience  ifasdf  is  meaimess  in  a  slave : 
Or  if  the  will  and  sovereignty  of  Qod 
Did  suffer  it  a  while,  and  kiss  the  rod, 
Wait  for  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day. 
And  snap  the  chain  the  moment  when  you  may. 
Nature  imprints  upon  whate'er  we  sec, 
That  has  a  heart  and  life  in  it,  Be  free ; 
The  beasts  are  chartered — ^neither  age  nor  finoe 
Can  quell  the  love  of  fineedom  in  a  horse : 
He  breaks  the  cord  that  held  him  at  the  rack; 
And,  conscious  of  an  unencumbered  back, 
Snufis  up  the  morning  air,  forgets  the  rein; 
Loose  fiy  his  forelock  and  his  ample  mane. 
Responsive  to  the  distant  neigh  he  neighs; 
Nor  stops  till,  overleaping  all  dela3rB, 
He  finds  the  pasture  where  his  fellows  graze. 

Canst  thou,  and  honoured  with  a  Christian 
name. 
Buy  what  is  woman-bom,  and  feel  no  shame ; 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  iimocence,  and  plead 
Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed  1 
So  may  the  wolf,  whom  famine  has  made  bold, 
To  quit  the  forest  and  invade  the  fold: 
So  may  the  ruffian,  who,  with  ghostly  glide, 
Dagger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bed  side ; 
Not  he,  but  his  emergence  forced  the  door. 
He  foimd  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor. 
Has  God  then  given  its  sweetness  to  the  cane, 
Unless  his  laws  be  trampled  on — in  vain? 
Built  a  brave  world,  which  can  not  yet  subsist, 
Unless  his  right  to  rule  it  be  dismissed  1 
Impudent  blasphemy!  So  Folly  pleads, 
And,  Avarice  being  judge,  with  ease  succeeds. 

But  granc  the  plea,  and  let  it  stand  for  just. 
That  mart  make  man  his  prey,  because  he  must ; 
Still  there  b  room  for  pity  to  abate, 
And  sooth  the  sorrows  of  so  sad  a  state. 
A  Briton  knows,  or  if  he  knows  it  not. 
The  Scripture  placed  within  his  reach,  he  ought, 
That  souls  have  no  discriminating  hue. 
Alike  important  in  their  Maker's  view ; 
That  none  are  free  from  blemish  since  the  fidl, 
And  Lcrre  divine  has  paid  one  price  for  all. 


The  wretch,  that  works  and  weeps  without  TididJ 
Has  one  that  notices  his  silent  grief. 
He,  from  whose  hands  alone  all  power  proceedi^ 
Ranks  its  abuse  among  the  foulest  deeds, 
Considers  aU  injustice  with  a  firown ; 
But  markM  the  man  that  treads  his  fellow  down. 
Begone — the  whip  and  bell  in  that  hard  hand 
Are  hateful  ensigns  of  usurped  command. 
Not  Mexico  could  purchase  kings  a  claim 
To  scourge  him,  weariness  his  only  blame. 
Remember  Heaven  has  an  avenging  rod : 
To  smite  the  poor  is  treason  against  CKxI. 

Trouble  is  grudgingly  and  hardly  brooked, 
While  life's  sublimest  joys  are  overlooked 
We  wander  o'er  a  sunburnt  thirsty  soil, 
Murmuring  and  weary  of  our  daily  toil. 
Forget  t'  enjoy  ihe  palm-tree's  offered  shade, 
Or  taste  the  fountain  in  the  neighbouring  glade: 
Else  who  would  lose,  that  had  the  power  f  im 

prove. 
The  occasion  of  transmuting  fear  to  love  ? 

0  'tis  a  god-like  privilege  to  save, 
And  that  scorns  it  is  himself  a  slave. 
Inform  his  mind ;  one  flash  of  heavenly  day 
Would  heal  his  heart,  and  melt  his  chains  away. 
"  Beauty  for  ashes"  is  a  gift  indeed. 

And  skves,  by  truth  enlarged,  are  doubly  freed. 
Then  would  he  say,  submissive  at  thy  feet, 
While  gratitude  and  love  made  service  sweet,-- 
My  dear  deliverer  out  of  hopeless  night, 
Whose  bounty  bought  me  but  to  give  me  light, 

1  was  a  bondman  on  my  native  plain, 

Sin  forged,  and  Ignorance  made  fitst,  the  chain; 
Thy  lips  have  shed  instruction  as  the  dew. 
Taught  me  what  path  to  shun,  and  what  punuA; 
Farewell  my  former  joys !  I  sigh  no  more 
For  Afirica's  once  loved,  benighted  shore; 
Serving  a  benefactor  I  am  finee; 
At  my  best  home,  if  not  exiled  firom  thee. 

Some  men  make  gain  a  fountain,  whence  pn>> 
cecds 
A  stream  of  liberal  and  heroic  deeds ; 
The  swell  of  pity,  not  to  be  confined 
Within  the  scanty  limits  of  the  mind. 
Disdains  the  bank,  and  throws  the  golden  sandfly 
A  rich  deposite,  on  the  bordering  lands : 
These  have  an  ear  for  his  paternal  call, 
Who  Tiakcs  some  rich  for  the  supply  of  all ; 
God's  gift  with  pleasure  in  his  praise  employ; 
And  Thornton  is  familiar  with  the  joy. 

O  could  I  worship  aught  beneath  the  skiesi 
That  earth  has  seen,  or  fancy  can  devise. 
Thine  altar,  sacred  Liberty,  should  stand, 
Built  by  no  mercenary  vulgar  hand, 
With  firagrant  turf,  and  flowers  as  wild  and  Uit 
As  ever  dressed  a  bank,  or  scented  summer  air. 
Duly,  as  e\'er  on  the  mountain's  height 
I  The  peep  of  Morning  shed  a  dawning  light, 
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A^iin,  ^dien  Eirening,  in  her  sober  yeit, 
Drew  the  gray  curtain  of  the  ftding  weit, 
Myaonl  should  yield  thee  willing  thanks  and 

praise, 
For  the  chief  Uessings  of  my  fairest  days: 
But  that  were  saciilege — praise  is  not  thine, 
But  his  who  gave  thee,  and  preserves  thee  mine; 
Ebe  I  would  say,  and  as  I  spake  bid  fly 
A  captive  bird  into  the  boundless  sky. 
This  triple  realm  adcHes  thee— thou  art  come 
From  Sparta  hither,  and  art  here  at  home. 
We  fieel  thy  force  still  active,  at  this  hour 
Enjqy  immunity  from  priestly  power, 
While  Conscience,  happier  than  in  ancient  years, 
Owns  no  superior  but  Uie  Gkxl  she  fears. 
Propitious  spirit!  yet  expunge  a  wrong 
Thy  righta  have  suffered,  and  our  land,  too  long. 
Teach  mercy  to  ten  thousand  hearts,  that  share 
The  fi»rs  and  hopes  of  a  commercial  care. 
Prisms  expect  the  wicked,  and  were  built 
To  bind  the  lawless,  and  to  punish  guilt; 
But  shipwreck,  earUiquake,  battle,  fire,  and  flood. 
Are  mighty  mischief,  not  to  be  withstood; 
And  honest  merit  stands  on  slippery  ground, 
Where  covert  guile  and  artifice  abound. 
Let  just  restraint,  for  public  peace  designed, 
Chain  up  the  wdves  and  tigers  of  mankind; 
The  foe  of  viitue  has  no  daim  to  thee. 
But  let  insolvent  Jpiy^pncft  go  free. 

Patron  of  else  the  most  despised  of  men, 
Accept  the  tribute  of  a  stranger's  pen; 
Verae,  like  the  laiuel ;  its  immortal  meed, 
Sbonkl  be  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  deed; 
I  may  alarm  thee,  but  I  fear  the  shame 
(Charity  chosen  as  my  theme  and  aim) 
I  most  incur,  forgetting  Howard'M  name. 
Blest  with  all  wealth  can  give  thee,  to  redgn 
Joys  doubly  sweet  to  feelings  quick  as  thine, 
To  quit  the  bUss  thy  rural  scenes  bestow, 
To  seek  a  nobler  amidst  scenes  of  wo. 
To  traverse  seas,  range  kingdoms,  and  bring  borne, 
Not  the  proud  monuments  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
But  knowledge  such  as  only  dungeons  teach, 
And  only  sympathy  like  thine  could  reach; 
That  grief  sequestered  from  the  public  stage. 
Might  smooth  her  feathers,  and  enjoy  her  cage; 
Speaks  a  divine  ambition,  and  a  zeal, 
The  boldest  patriot  might  be  proud  to  foci. 
O  that  the  voice  of  clamour  and  debate, 
That  pleads  for  peace  till  it  disturbs  the  state, 
Were  hushed  in  fovour  of  thy  generous  plea, 
The  poor  thy  clients,  and  Heaven's  smile  thy  feel 
Philosophy,  that  does  not  dream  or  stray, 
Walks  arm  in  arm  with  nature  all  his  way; 
Compasses  earth,  dives  into  it,  ascends 
Whatever  steep  Inquiry  recommends. 
Sees  planetary  wonden  smoothly  roll 
Round  other  systems  under  her  control, 


Drinks  wisdom  at  the  milky  stream  of  light, 
That  cheers  the  silent  journey  of  the  night, 
And  brings  at  his  return  a  bosom  charged 
With  nch  instruction,  and  a  soul  enlarged. 
The  treasured  sweets  of  the  capacious  plan, 
That  Heaven  spreads  vride  before  the  view  of  maii| 
All  prompt  his  pleased  pursuit,  and  to  pursue 
Still  prompt  him,  with  a  pleasure  always  new; 
He  too  has  a  connecting  power,  and  draws 
Man  to  the  centre  of  the  common  cause, 
Aiding  a  dubious  and  deficient  aght 
With  a  new  medium  and  a  purer  light. 
All  truth  is  precious,  if  not  all  divine; 
And  what  dilates  the  powers  must  needs  refine. 
He  reads  the  skies,  and,  watching  every  change, 
Provides  the  faculties  an  ampler  range; 
And  wins  mankind,  as  his  attempts  prevail, 
A  prouder  station  on  the  general  scale. 
But  Reason  still,  unless  divinely  taught, 
Whatever  she  learns,  learns  nothing  as  she  ought 
The  lamp  of  revelation  only  shows. 
What  human  wisdom  can  not  but  oppose. 
That  man,  in  nature's  richest  mantle  clad 
And  graced  with  all  philosophy  can  add. 
Though  fair  without  and  luminous  within, 
Is  still  the  progeny  and  heir  of  sin. 
Thus  taught,  down  falls  the  plumage  of  hit  pride; 
He  feels  hb  need  of  an  unerring  guide, 
And  knows  that  falling  he  shall  rise  no  more. 
Unless  the  power  that  bade  him  stand  restore. 
This  is  indeed  philosophy;  this  known 
Mokes  wisdom,  worthy  of  the  name,  his  own; 
And,  without  this,  whatever  he  discuss; 
Whether  the  space  between  the  stars  and  us; 
Whether  he  measure  earth,  compute  the  sea; 
Weigh  sunbeams,  carve  a  fly,  or  spit  a  flea; 
The  solemn  trifler  with  his  boasted  skill 
Toils  much,  and  is  a  solemn  trifler  still: 
Blind  was  he  bom,  and  his  misguided  eyes 
Grown  dim  in  trifling  studies,  blind  he  dies. 
Self-knowledge  truly  learned  of  course  implies 
The  rich  possession  of  a  nobler  prize ; 
For  self  to  self,  and  God  to  man  revealed, 
(Two  themes  to  Nature's  eye  for  ever  sealed) 
Are  taught  by  rays,  that  fly  with  equal  pace 
From  the  some  centre  of  enlightening  grace. 
Here  stay  thy  foot;  how  copious,  and  how  clear, 
Th'  o'erflowing  well  of  Charity  springs  here! 
Hark!  'tis  the  music  of  a  thousand  rills, 
Some  through  the  groves,  some  down  the  slopinii 

hills, 
Winding  a  secret  or  an  open  course. 
And  all  supplied  from  an  eternal  source. 
The  ties  of  Nature  do  but  feebly  bind. 
And  Commerce  partially  reclaims  mankind ; 
Piiilosophy,  without  his  heavenly  guide. 
May  blow  up  self-conceit,  and  nourish  pride 
But,  while  his  promise  is  the  reasoning  part, 
Has  still  a  veil  of  midnight  on  his  heart* 
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Tifl  Truth  divine,  exhibited  on  earth, 
Gives  Charity  her  being  and  her  birth. 

Suppose  (when  thought  is  warm  and  fiuicy  flows, 
What  will  not  aigument  sometimes  suppose? 
An  iale  possessed  by  creatures  of  our  kind, 
Endued  with  reason,  yet  by  nature  blind, 
Let  supposition  lend  her  aid  once  more, 
And  land  some  grave  optician  on  the  shore: 
He  claps  his  lens,  if  haply  they  may  see. 
Close  to  the  part  where  vision  ought  to  be; 
But  finds,  that,  though  his  tubes  assist  the  sight, 
They  can  not  give  it,  or  make  darkness  light 
He  reads  wise  lectures,  and  describes  aloud 
A  sense  they  know  not,  to  the  wondering  crowd ; 
He  talks  of  light,  and  the  prismatic  hues, 
As  men  of  depth  in  erudition  use; 
But  all  he  gains  &a  his  harangue  ib — Well, 
What  monstrous  lies  some  traveUers  will  tell ! 

The  soul,  whose  sight  all-quickening  grace  re- 
news, 
Takes  the  resemblance  of  the  good  she  views, 
As  diamonds,  stripped  of  their  opaque  duigiuse, 
Reflect  the  noonday  glory  of  the  skies. 
She  speaks  of  him,  her  authoi,  guardian,  friend. 
Whose  love  knew  no  beginning,  knows  no  end, 
In  language  warm  as  all  that  love  inspires, 
And  in  the  glow  of  her  intense  desires, 
Pants  to  communicate  her  noble  fires. 
She  seei)  a  world  stark  blind  to  what  employs 
Her  eager  thought,  and  feeds  her  flowing  jo3rs; 
Though  Wisdom  hail  them,  heedless  of  her  call. 
Flics  to  save  some,  and  fecb  a  pang  for  all: 
Herself  as  weak  as  her  support  is  strong. 
She  ieeU  that  frailty  she  denied  so  long; 
And,  from  a  knowledge  of  her  own  disease, 
Learns  to  compassionate  the  sick  she  sees. 
Here  see,  acquitted  of  all  vain  pretence. 
The  reign  of  genuine  Charity  commence. 
Though  scorn  repay  her  sympathetic  teari. 
She  still  is  kind,  and  still  she  perseveres; 
The  truth  she  loves  a  rightless  world  blaspheme, 
'Tis  childish  dotage,  a  delirious  dream; 
The  danger  they  discern  not,  they  deny; 
Laugh  at  their  only  remedy,  and  die. 
But  stOl  a  soul  thus  touched  can  never  cease. 
Whoever  threatens  war,  to  speak  of  peace. 
Pure  in  her  aim,  and  in  her  temper  mild, 
Her  wisdom  seems  the  weakneis  of  a  child: 
She  makes  excuses  where  she  might  condemn. 
Reviled  by  those  that  hate  her,  prays  for  them: 
Suspicion  lurks  not  in  her  artless  breast. 
The  worst  suggested,  she  believes  the  best; 
Not  soon  provoked,  however  stung  and  teased, 
And,  if  perhaps  made  angry,  soon  appeased ; 
She  rather  waives  than  will  dispute  her  right. 
And,  injured,  makes  forgiveness  her  delight. 

Such  was  the  portrait  an  apostle  drew, 
The  bright  original  was  one  he  knew; 
Heaven  held  bis  hand,  the  likeness  must  he  true. 


When  one,  that  hokis  communion  with  the  i 
Has  filled  his  urn  where  these  pure  waters  riso^ 
And  once  more  mingles  with  us  meaner  thing 
'Tis  e'en  as  if  an  angel  shoc^  his  wings; 
Immortal  firagrance  fills  the  ctronit  wide, 
That  tells  us  whence  his  treasures  are  supplied. 
So  when  a  ship,  wdl  ficvighted  with  the  stores 
The  sun  matures  on  India's  spicy  shoves, 
Has  dropped  her  anchor,  and  her  canvass  furled. 
In  some  safe  haven  of  our  western  workl, 
'Twere  vain  inquiiy  to  what  port  she  went 
The  gale  informs  us,  laden  with  the  scent. 

Some  seek,  when  queasy  conscieooe  has  its 
qualms. 
To  lull  the  painful  malady  with  alms; 
But  charity  not  foigned  intends  i^one 
Another's  good — theirs  centres  in  their  own ; 
And,  too  short  lived  to  reach  the  realms  of  petoe, 
Must  cease  for  ever  when  the  poor  shall  cease. 
Flavia,  most  tender  of  her  own  good  namo, 
Is  rather  careless  of  her  sister's  fiune : 
Her  superfluity  the  poor  supplies, 
But,  if  she  touch  a  character,  it  dies. 
The  seeming  virtue  weighed  against  the  vice, 
She  deems  all  safe,  for  she  has  paid  the  price: 
No  charity  but  alms  aught  values  she. 
Except  in  porcelain  on  her  mantel-tree. 
How  many  deeds,  with  which  the  worid  has  rang 
From  Pride,  in  league  with  Ignorance,  have  sprang 
But  God  o'errules  all  human  follies  still, 
And  bends  the  tough  materials  to  his  will. 
A  conflagration,  6r  a  vrintry  fkxxl, 
Has  left  some  hundreds  vrithout  home  or  food  ; 
Extravagance  and  Avarice  shall  subscribe, 
While  fame  and  self-complacence  are  the  hribo. 
The  brief  proclaimed,  it  visits  eveiy  pew, 
But  first  the  squire's,  a  compliment  but  due: 
With  slowdeliberatbn  he  unties 
His  glittering  purse,  that  envy  of  all  eyes, 
And,  while  the  clerk  just  puzzles  out  the  psahn, 
Slides  guinea  behind  guinea  in  his  palm; 
Till  finding,  what  he  might  have  found  befine, 
A  smaller  piece  amidst  the  precious  store, 
Pinched  close  between  his  finger  and  his  thumbs 
He  half  exhibits,  and  then  drops  the  sum. 
Gold  to  be  sure! — Throughout  the  town  'tis  told^ 
How  the  good  squire  gives  never  less  than  gold, 
From  motives  such  as  his,  though  not  the  beat. 
Springs  in  due  time  supply  for  the  distressed ; 
Not  less  cflcctual  than  what  love  bestows, 
Except  that  office  clips  it  as  it  goes. 

But  lest  1 0ccm  to  sin  against  a  friend. 
And  wound  the  grace  I  mean  to  recommend, 
(Though  vice  derided  with  a  just  design 
Implies  no  trespass  against  love  divine,) 
Once  more  I  would  adopt  the  graver  style, 
A  teacher  should  be  sparing  of  his  smile. 
Unless  a  love  of  virtue  light  the  fiame, 
Satire  is,  more  than  those  he  brands,  to  blaxiw; 
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H«  hides  behind  a  magisterial  air 

Ht«i  own  offences,  and  strips  others  bare; 

Ai1<N*ts,  indeed,  a  most  himiane  concern, 

That  men,  if  gently  tutored,  will  not  learn; 

That  mulish  Folly,  not  to  be  reclaimed 

By  softer  methods,  must  be  made  ashamed; 

Bui  (I  migh/  instance  in  St.  Patrick's  dean) 

T(«  often  rails  to  gratify  his  spleen. 

Most  satirists  are  indeed  a  public  scourge; 

Their  mildest  physic  is  a  fiurier's  pur^e; 

Their  acrid  temper  turns,  as  soon  as  birred, 

The  milk  of  their  good  purpose  all  to  curd. 

Tbeirical  begotten,  as  their  works  rehearse, 

By  lean  despair  upon  an  empty  purse, 

The  wild  a^sasnns  start  into  the  street, 

Pn?pajed  to  poniard  whomsoc'cr  they  meet. 

KoAill  in  swordmanship,  however  just, 

Can  be  secure  against  a  madman's  thrust ; 

And  even  Virtue,  so  unfairly  matched, 

Although  immortal,  may  be  pricked  or  scratched. 

^en  scandal  has  new  minted  an  old  lie, 

(^  taxed  bvcntion  for  a  ftesh  supply, 

Tis  called  a  satire,  and  the  world  appears 

'j>lhning  around  it  with  erected  ears: 

A  thousand  names  are  tossed  into  the  crowd; 

'Omp  whispered  softly,  and  some  twanged  aloud ; 

Jostas  the  sapience  of  an  author's  brain 

'  ng^erts  it  safe  or  dangerous  to  be  plain. 

^"Ce!  bow  the  frequent  interjected  dash 

^''Jckens'a  market  and  helps  ofl*  the  trash ; 

'^^  important  letters,  that  include  the  rest, 

^•'^p  as  a  key  to  those  that  are  suppressed; 

Conji>ctnrc  gripes  the  victims  in  his  paw, 

The  World  is  charmed,  and  Scrib  escapes  the  law. 

^'  *hen  the  cold  damp  shades  of  night  prevail, 

"wmsmay  be  caught  by  either  head  or  tail; 

Forcibly  drawn  from  many  a  close  recess, 

They  meet  with  little  pity,  no  redress; 

"ranged  m  the  stream,  they  lodge  upon  the  mud, 

^ftd  for  the  fiunished  rovers  of  the  flood. 

AB  zeal  for  a  reform,  that  gives  offence 
''^pwce  and  charity,  is  mere  pretence: 
A  bnid  remark,  but  which,  if  well  applied, 
Would  hamble  many  a  towering  poet's  pride. 
Pohape  the  man  was  in  a  sportive  flt, 
And  had  no  other  play-place  for  his  wit; 
Perhaps  enchanted  with  the  love  of  fame, 
He  sought  the  jewel  in  his  neighbour's  shame ; 
Perhaps — whatever  end  he  might  pursue, 
The  cause  of  virtue  could  not  be  his  view. 
At  e%ery  stroke  wit  flashes  in  our  eyes; 
The  turns  are  quick,  the  polished  points  surprise, 
But  shine  with  cruel  and  tremendous  charms, 
That,  while  they  please,  possess  us  with  alarms; 
So  have  I  s(«n  (and  hastened  to  the  sight 
'In  all  the  wings  of  holiday  delight,) 
IVhere  stands  that  monument  of  ancient  pow^r, 
S^amed,  with  emphatic  dignity,  the  Tower, 
4  £ 


Ouns,  halbcrts,  swords,  and  pistols,  great  tnd 

small. 
In  starry  forms  disposed  upon  the  wall; 
We  wonder,  as  we  gazing  stand  below, 
That  brass  and  steel  should  make  so  fine  a  show; 
But  though  we  praise  th'  exact  designer's  skill, 
Account  them  implements  of  mischief  still. 

No  works  shall  And  acceptance  in  that  day. 
When  all  disguises  shall  be  rent  away, 
That  square  not  truly  with  the  Scripture  plan, 
Nor  spring  from  love  to  Grod,  or  love  to  man. 
As  he  ordains  things  sordid  in  their  birth 
To  be  resolved  into  their  parent  earth; 
And,  though  the  soul  shall  seeJc  superior  orbs, 
Whatc'cr  this  world  produces,  it  absorbs; 
So  self  starts  nothing,  but  what  tends  apace 
Home  to  the  goal,  where  it  liegan  the  race. 
Such  as  our  motive  is,  our  aim  must  be ; 
If  thb  be  servile,  that  can  ne'er  be  free: 
If  self  employ  us,  whatsoe'er  is  wrought, 
We  glorify  that  self,  not  him  we  ought: 
Such  virtues  had  need  prove  their  own  reward. 
The  Judge  of  all  men  owes  them  no  regard. 
True  Charity,  a  plant  divinely  nursed, 
Fed  by  the  love  from  which  it  rose  at  first, 
Thrives  against  hope,  and,  in  the  rudest  scene, 
Storms  but  enliven  its  unfading  green: 
Exuberant  is  the  shadow  it  supplies, 
Its  fruits  on  earth,  its  growth  above  the  skies. 
To  look  at  Him,  who  formed  us  and  redeemed, 
So  glorious  now,  though  once  so  disesteemed, 
To  see  a  God  stretch  forth  his  human  hand, 
T'  uphold  the  boundless  scenes  of  his  command* 
To  recollect,  that,  in  a  form  like  ours, 
He  bruised  beneath  his  feet  th'  infernal  powers. 
Captivity  led  captive,  rose  to  claim 
The  wreath  he  won  so  dearly  in  our  name; 
That,  throned  above  all  height,  he  condescends 
To  call  the  few  that  trust  in  him  hb  friends; 
That,  in  the  Heaven  of  heavens,  that  space  he 

deems 
Too  scanty  for  th'  exertion  of  his  beams, 
And  shines  as  if  impatient  to  bestow 
Life  and  a  kingdom  upon  worms  below; 
That  sight  imparts  a  never-dying  flame, 
Though  feeble  in  degree,  in  kind  the  same. 
Like  him  the  soul,  thus  kindled  from  above. 
Spreads  wide  her  arms  of  universal  love; 
And,  still  enlarged  as  she  receives  the  giace, 
Includes  creation  in  her  close  embrace. 
Behold  a  Christian!  and  without  the  fires 
The  founder  of  that  name  alone  inspires, 
Though  all  accomplishment,  all  knowledge  meet, 
To  make  the  shining  prodigy  com])lete, 
Whoever  boasts  that  name — behold  a  cheat! 
Were  love,  in  these  the  world's  last  doting  yean, 
As  frequent  as  the  want  of  it  appears, 
The  churches  warmed,  they  would  no  longer  hold 
Such  frozen  figures,  stiflf  as  they  are  colil; 
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Relenting  forms  would  loee  their  power  or  cease; 
And    e'en    the    dip|)cd    and   sprinkled    live    in 

peace: 
Gach  heart  would  quit  its  prison  in  the  breast, 
And  flow  in  free  communion  with  the  rest. 
The  statesman,  skilled  in  projects  dark  and  deep, 
Might  burn  his  useless  Machiavcl,  and  sleep; 
His  budget  often  filled,  yet  always  poor. 
Might  swing  at  ease  licliind  his  study  door, 
No  longer  prey  upon  our  annual  nuits. 
Or  scare  the  nation  with  its  big  contents: 
Disbanded  legions  freely  might  depart, 
And  slaying  man  would  cease  to  be  an  art. 
No  learned  disputants  would  take  the  field. 
Sure  not  to  conquer,  and  sure  not  to  yield; 


Both  sides  deceived,  if  rightly  understood, 

Pelting  each  other  for  the  public  good. 

Did  Charity  prevail,  the  press  would  prove 

A  vehicle  of  virtue,  truth,  and  love; 

And  I  might  spare  myself  the  pains  to  show 

^Vhat  few  can  learn,  and  all  suppose  they  know. 

Thus  I  have  sought  to  grace  a  serious  lay 

VTiih  many  a  ^'ild,  indeed,  but  flowery  spray, 

In  \\o[x^B  to  gain,  what  else  I  must  have  lost, 

Th'  attention  pleasure  has  so  much  engrossed. 

But  if,  imhappily  deceived,  I  dream, 

And  prove  too  weak  for  so  divine  a  theme, 

Let  Charity  forgive  me  a  mistake. 

That  »*al,  not  vanity,  has  chanced  to  make, 

And  spare  the  ^)oet  for  his  subject's  sake. 


eon^eri^atton. 


Nam  noque  me  tanium  veuientls  5<ibilus  austri, 
Ner  pcmi5on  juvnni  flurtii  tarn  litora,  uec  qua 
Hiixofas  inter  decumiiki  fluinina  vullca.  Virg.  E>:1. 5. 
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Though  Nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  dispense 
To  every  man  his  modicum  of  sense, 
And  conversation  in  its  better  part 
May  be  esteemed  a  gifl,  and  not  an  art, 
Yet  much  de|)ends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil, 
\  On  culture,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil. 
Words  learned  by  rote  a  parrot  may  rehearse, 
But  talking  is  not  always  to  converse; 
Not  more  distinct  from  harmony  divine. 
The  constant  creaking  of  a  country  sign. 
As  alphabets  in  ivory  employ, 
Hour  after  hour,  the  yet  unlettered  lx)y. 
Sorting  and  puzzling  with  a  deal  of  glee 
Those  seeds  of  science  called  his  a  b  c; 
So  language  in  the  mouths  of  the  adult, 
Witness  its  insignificant  result, 
Too  often  proves  an  implement  of  play, 
A  toy  to  sport  with,  and  pass  time  away. 
Collect  at  evening  what  the  day  brought  forth. 
Compress  the  sum  into  its  solid  worth, 
And  if  it  weigh  th'  importance  of  a  fly, 
The  scales  are  false,  or  algebra  a  lie, 
Sacred  interpreter  of  human  thought, 
How  few  respect  or  use  thee  as  they  ought  I  ^ 
But  all  shall  give  account  of  every  wrong, 
Who  dare  dishonour  or  deflle  the  tongue ; 
Who  prostitute  it  in  the  cause  of  vice, 
Or  sell  the  glory  at  the  market-price ; 
Who  vote  for  hire,  or  point  it  with  lampoon, 
The  dear-bought  placeman,  and  the  cheap  buflbon. 

There  is  a  prurience  in  the  si)eech  of  some, 
Wiath  stays  him,  or  else  God  would  strike  them 

dumb: 
His  wise  forbearance  has  their  end  in  view, 
They  fill  their  measure,  and  rccdve  their  dui«. 


The  heathen  law-givers  of  ancient  days. 
Names  almost  worthy  of  a  Christian's  pndsc, 
Would  drive  them  forth  from  the  resort  of  men, 
And  shut  up  every  satyr  in  his  den. 
O  come  not  ye  near  innocence  and  truth. 
Ye  worms  that  eat  into  the  bud  of  youth ! 
Infectious  as  impure,  your  blighting  iwwer 
Taints  in  its  rudiments  the  promised  flower, 
Its  odour  pcrishc>d  and  its  charming  hue, 
Thenceforth  'tis  hateful,  for  it  smeUs  of  you. 
Not  e'en  the  vigorous  and  headlong  rage 
Of  adolescence,  or  a  firmer  age, 
Affords  a  plea  allowable  or  just 
For  making  speech  the  pami)erer  of  lust; 
But  when  the  breath  of  age  commits  the  fauh, 
'Tis  nauseous  as  the  vapour  of  a  vault. 
So  withered  stumps  disgrace  the  sylvan  scene. 
No  longer  fruitful,  and  no  longer  green ; 
The  sapless  wood,  divested  of  the  bark, 
Grows  fungous,  and  takes  fire  at  every  spark. 

Oaths  terminate,  as  Paul  observes,  all  strif^^ 
Some  men  have  surely  then  a  peacefUl  life ; 
Whatever  subject  occupy  discourse. 
The  feats  of  Vestris,  or  the  naval  force, 
Asseveration  blustering  in  your  face 
Makes  contradiction  such  a  hopeless  cose : 
In  every  talc  they  tell,  or  false  or  true. 
Well  known,  or  such  as  no  man  ever  knew. 
They  fix  attention,  heedless  of  your  pain, 
With  oaths  like  rivets  forced  into  the  brain ; 
And  e'en  when  sober  truth  prevails  throughout^ 
The^  swear  it,  till  affirmance  breeds  a  doubt. 
A  Persian,  humble  servant  of  the  sun, 
Who,  though  devout,  yet  bigotry  had  none 
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Boiiiig  a  lawyer,  grave  in  his  address, 
With  abjoradon  every  word  impress, 
Supposed  the  man  a  bishop,  or,  at  least, 
God  f  name  bo  much  upon  his  lips,  a  priest ; 
Bowed  at  the  close  with  all  his  graceful  airs, 
And  begged  an  interest  in  his  frequent  prayers. 

Gfo,  quit  the  rank  to  which  ye  stood  preferred, 
HenceforUi  associate  in  one  coomion  herd; 
Religion,  virtue,  reason,  common  sense. 
Pronounce  your  human  form  a  false  pretence ; 
A  mere  dijsguiae,  in  which  a  devil  lurks, 
^Tio  yet  betrays  his  secret  by  his  works. 

Ye  powers  who  rule  the  tongue,  if  such  there  are, 
And  make  colloquial  hap^nness  your  care, 
Pitfcne  me  from  the  thing  I  dread  and  hate, 
A  duel  in  the  form  of  a  debate. 
The  dash  of  arguments  and  jar  of  words, 
WoTw  than  the  mortal  brunt  of  rival  swords, 
Mic  no  question  virith  their  tedious  length, 
For  oppontion,  gives  opinion  strength. 
I^eit  the  champions  prodigal  of  breath ; 
And  put  the  peaceably-disposed  to  death. 

0  thwart  me  not,  sir  Soph,  at  every  turn, 
Nor  carp  at  every  flaw  you  may  discern ; 
Though  syllogisms  hang  not  on  my  tongue, 

j  i  am  not  surely  always  in  the  wrong ; 
'Tuhaid  if  all  is  false  that  I  advance, 

A  bA  must  now  and  then  be  right  by  chance. 

^ot  that  all  freedom  of  dissent  I  blame ; 

^(Mhere  I  grant  the  privilege  I  claim. 

A  disputable  point  is  no  man's  ground ; 

^ve  where  you  please,  'tis  common  all  around. 

JHscourae  may  want  an  animated — No, 

To  hruxh  the  surface,  and  to  make  it  flow ; 

But  still  remember,  if  you  mean  to  please. 

To  pren  jqui  point  with  modesty  and  ease. 

The  mark,  at  which  my  justcr  aim  I  take, 

I«  contradiction  for  its  own  dear  sake. 

^  your  opinion  at  whatever  pitch, 

Knots  and  impediments  make  something  hitch ; 

Adopt  his  own,  'tis  equally  in  vain, 

^  our  thread  of  argument  is  snapped  again ; 

The  wrangler,  rather  than  accord  with  you, 

^  ill  judge  himself  deceived,  and  prove  it  too. 

\  odiierated  logic  kills  me  quite, 

A  noigy  man  is  always  in  the  right : 

1  twill  my  thumbs,  fall  back  into  my  chair, 
Fix  on  the  wainscot  a  distressful  stare. 
And,  when  I  hope  his  blunders  arc  all  out, 
^^Vh  diacreetly— To  be  sure— no  doubt ! 

^^^"^  is  such  a  scrupubus  good  man — 
\  es-you  niay  catch  him  tripping  if  you  can. 
He  Would  not,  with  a  peremptory  tone, 
Assert  the  nose  upon  his  iace  his  own ; 
With  hesitation  admirably  slow. 
He  humbly  hopes — ^presumes — it  may  be  so. 
His  evidence,  if  he  were  called  by  law 
Tofwear  to  some  enormity  he  saw, 


For  want  of  prominence  and  just  relief 
Would  hang  an  honest  man,  and  save  a  thidl 
Through  constant  dread  of  giving  truth  oflfence, 
He  ties  up  all  his  hearers  in  suspense ; 
Knows  what  he  knows,  as  if  he  knew  it  not; 
What  he  remembers,  seems  to  liave  forgot ; 
His  solo  opinion,  whatsoe'er  befall. 
Centering  at  last  in  having  none  at  all 
Yet,  though  he  tease  and  baulk  your  listening 
Ho  makes  one  useful  jwint  exceeding  clear ; 
Howe'cr  ingenious  on  his  darling  theme 
A  sceptic  in  philosophy  may  seem. 
Reduced  to  practice,  his  beloved  rule 
Would  only  prove  liim  a  consummate  fod ; 
Useless  in  him  alike  both  brain  and  speech. 
Fate  ha>'ing  placed  all  truth  above  his  reach. 
His  ambiguities  his  total  sum. 
He  might  as  well  be  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb. 

Where  men  of  judgment  creep  and  feel  their  way , 
The  positive  pronounce  without  dismay ; 
Their  want  of  light  and  intellect  supplied 
By  sparks  absurdity  strikes  out  of  pride. 
Without  the  means  of  knowing  right  from  wrong, 
They  always  are  decisive,  clear,  and  strong ; 
Wliore  others  toil  with  philosophic  force, 
Their  nimble  nonsense  takes  a  shorter  course ; 
Flings  at  your  head  conviction  in  the  lump. 
And  gains  remote  conclusions  at  a  jump : 
Their  own  defect,  invisible  to  them, 
Seen  in  another,  they  at  once  condemn; 
And,  though  self-idolized  in  every  case. 
Hate  their  own  likeness  in  a  brother's  face. 
The  cause  is  plain,  and  not  to  be  denied, 
The  proud  arc  always  most  provoked  by  pride ; 
Few  competitions  but  engender  spite ; 
And  those  the  most  where  neither  has  a  right 

The  point  of  honour  has  been  deemed  of  use. 
To  teach  good  manners,  and  to  curb  abuse ; 
Admit  it  true,  the  consequence  is  clear. 
Our  polished  maimers  are  a  mask  we  wear. 
And  at  the  bottom  barbarous  still  and  rude. 
We  are  restrained,  indeed,  but  not  subdued. 
The  very  remedy,  however  sure. 
Springs  from  the  mischief  it  intends  to  cure. 
And  savage  in  its  ])rinciple  appears. 
Tried,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  fruit  it  bears. 
'Tis  hard,  indeed,  if  nothing  will  defend 
Mankind  from  quarrels  but  their  fatal  end ; 
That  now  and  then  a  hero  must  decease. 
That  the  surviving  world  may  live  in  peace. 
Perhaps  at  last  close  scrutiny  may  show 
The  practice  dastardly,  and  mean,  and  low  j 
That  men  engage  in  it  compelled  by  force, 
And  fear,  not  courage,  u  its  proper  source ; 
The  fear  of  tyrant  custom,  and  the  fear 
Lest  fops  should  censure  us,  and  fools  should  mew 
At  least,  to  trample  on  our  Maker's  laws, 
I  And  hazard  life  for  any  or  no  cause. 
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To  rush  into  a  fixed  eternal  itatc 
Oat  of  the  Yciy  flames  of  rage  and  hate, 
Or  send  another  shivering  to  the  bar 
With  all  tlie  guilt  of  such  unnatural  war, 
Whatever  use  may  urge,  or  honour  plead, 
On  reason's  verdict  is  a  madman^s  deed. 
Am  I  to  set  my  life  upon  a  throw. 
Because  a  bear  is  rude  and  surly!  No — 
A  moral,  sensible  and  well-bred  man 
Will  not  affront  me;  and  no  otlier  can. 
Were  I  empowered  to  regulate  the  lists, 

,  They  should  encounter  with  wcU-loadcd  fists; 

j  A  Trojan  combat  would  be  something  new, 

iLct  Dares  beat  Entellua  black  and  blue; 
Then  each  might  show,  to  his  admiring  friends, 
In  honourable  bumps  his  rich  amends, 
And  carry  in  contusions  of  liis  skull, 
A  satisfactory  receipt  in  full. 

A  story,  in  which  native  humour  reigns, 
Is  often  usefld,  always  entertains: 
A  graver  fact,  enlisted  on  your  side, 
May  furnish  illustration,  well  applied; 
But  sedentary  weavers  of  long  tales 
Give  me  the  fidgets,  and  my  patience  fails. 
'Tis  the  most  asinine  employ  on  earth. 
To  hear  them  tell  of  parentage  and  birth, 
And  echo  conversations  dull  and  dry. 
Embellished  with — He  aaid^  and  So  said  L 
At  every  interview  their  route  the  same. 
The  repetition  makes  attention  lame: 
We  bustle  up  with  unsuccessful  speed, 
Ai  d  in  the  saddest  part  cry — Droll  indeed! 
The  path  of  narrative  with  care  punnic. 
Still  making  probability  your  clew: 
On  all  the  vestiges  of  truth  attend, 
And  let  them  guide  you  to  a  decent  end. 
Of  all  ambitions  man  may  entertain. 
The  worst  that  can  invade  a  sickly  brain. 
Is  that,  which  angles  hourly  for  surprise, 
And  baits  its  hook  with  prodigies  and  lies. 
Credulous  infancy,  or  age  as  weak, 
,    Are  fittest  auditors  for  such  to  seek, 
'    Who  to  please  others  will  themselves  disgrace, 
Yet  pk'ase  not,  but  affront  you  to  your  face. 
A  great  retailer  of  this  curious  ware 
Having  unloaded  and  made  many  stare, 
Can  thitf  be  truel — an  arch  observer  cries. 
Yes,  (rather  moved)  I  saw  it  w^ith  these  eyes; 
Sir!  I  liolieve  it  on  that  ground  alone; 
I  could  not,  had  I  seen  it  with  my  own. 

A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct; 
The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  linked ; 
TelJ  not  as  new  what  every  body  knows. 
And,  new  or  old,  still  hasten  to  a  close; 
There,  centering  in  a  focus  round  and  neat, 
Let  all  your  ra3rs  of  information  meet. 
What  neither  yiekls  us  profit  nor  delight 
If  like  a  nurse's  lullaby  at  night; 
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Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  and  fair  Eleanorc, 
Or  giant-killing  Jock,  would  please  mo  mom 

The  pipe,  with  solemn  interposing  pufT, 
Makes  half  a  sentence  at  a  time  enough; 
The  dozing  sages  drop  tlie  drowsy  strain. 
Then  pause,  and  puff— and  speak,  and  { 

again. 
Such  oflcn,  like  the  tube  they  so  admire, 
Important  trillcrs:  have  more  smoke  than  fir« 
Pernicious  weed !  whose  scent  tlie  fair  annoyi 
Unfriendly  to  society's  chief  joys. 
Thy  worst  eirc>ct  in  baninhing  for  hours 
The  sex,  whose  presence  civUizt^s  ours: 
Thou  art  indeed  the  drug  a  gardener  wants, 
To  poison  vermin  that  infest  his  plants; 
But  are  we  so  to  wit  and  beauty  blind. 
As  to  despise  the  glory  of  our  kind, 
And  show  the  softest  nunds  and  fairest  forms 
As  little  mercy,  as  the  grubs  and  worms  1 
They  dare  not  wait  the  riotous  abus(% 
Thy  thirst-creating  sti^ams  at  len<rt]i  produce. 
When  wuie  haa^ven  indecent  lurij^uage  birt 
And  forced  tlio  flood-gates  of  lictMitiuus  mirth 
For  sea-bom  Venus  her  attaclmiont  shoe's 
Still  to  that  element,  from  wluch  she  rose. 
And  with  a  quiet,  which  no  fumes  dis^turb. 
Sips  meek  infusions  of  a  milder  herb. 

Th'  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  t'  oppo* 
In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose. 
As  if  the  gnomon  on  his  nciglibour's  phiz, 
Touched  with  the  magnet,  had  attracted  his. 
His  whispered  theme,  dilated  and  at  large. 
Proves  after  all  a  wind-gun's  airy  charge. 
An  extract  of  his  diary— no  more, 
A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before. 
He  walked  abroad,  o'ertaken  in  the  rain, 
Called  on  a  friend,  drank  tea,  stepped  home  a| 
Resumed  his  purpose,  had  a  world  of  talk 
With  one  he  stumbled  on,  and  lost  his  walk. 
I  interrupt  him  with  a  sudden  bow. 
Adieu,  dear  sir!  lest  you  should  lose  it  now. 

I  can  not  talk  with  civet  in  the  room, 
A  fine  puss-gentleman  that's  all  perfume; 
The  sight's  enough — no  need  to  smell  a  beau- 
Who  thrusts  Ms  nose  into  a  rareeshow  ? 
His  odoriferous  attempts  to  please. 
Perhaps  might  prosper  with  a  swarm  of  bees, 
But  we  that  make  no  honey,  though  we  sting, 
Poets,  are  sometimes  apt  to  maul  the  thing. 
'Tis  wrong  to  l»ring  into  a  mixed  resort. 
What  makes  some  sick,  and  others  a  la-mort  • 
An  argument  of  cogence,  we  may  say, 
Why  such  a  one  should  keep  himself  away. 

A  graver  coxcomb  we  may  sometimes  see 
Cluitc  as  absurd,  though  not  so  light  as  he; 
A  shallow  brain  behind  a  serious  mask. 
An  oracle  within  an  empty  cask, 
The  solemn  fop;  sigruficant  and  budge; 
A  Ibol  with  judges^  amongst  fools  a  judfp}. 
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He  sajt  but  little,  and  that  little  said 

CHrcs  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead. 

His  ivit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  come, 

But  when  you  knock,  it  never  is  at  home. 

Tis  like  a  parcel  sent  you  by  the  stage, 

Scone  handsome  present,  as  your  hopes  presage; 

Tia  heavy,  bulky,  and  bids  fair  to  prove 

An  absent  friend's  fidelity  and  love; 

But  when  unpacked,  your  disappointment  groans 

To  find  it  stuffed  with  brickbats,  earth,  and  stones. 

Some  men  employ  their  health,  an  ugly  trick, 
In  making  known  how  ofl  they  have  been  sick, 
Ajul  give  us  in  recitals  of  disease 
A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees; 
Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed, 
How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped ; 
Nothing  is  slightly  touched,  much  less  forgot, 
^oae,  ears,  and  eyes,  seem  present  on  the  spot. 
^o^  the  distemper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill; 
^"ictarious  seemed,  and  now  the  doctor's  skill  j 
Aiui  now — alas  for  unforeseen  mishaps ! 
Tlioy  put  on  a  damp  nightcap  and  relapse ; 
^*l^ey  thought  they  must  have  died,  they  were  so 

bad; 
TTi^r  peevish  hearers  almost  wish  they  had. 
S<Hne  fretful  tempers  wince  at  every  touch, 
toxa  always  do  too  little  or  too  much: 
»  ovi  speak  with  life,  in  hopes  to  entertain, 
^o*ar  elevated  voice  goes  through  the  brain; 
^  oia  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key, 
*— Ixait's  worse — the  drone-pipe  of  an  humblcbee. 
i^^  «  southern  sash  admits  too  strong  a  light, 
"^^^Xa  rise  and  drop  the  curtaui — now  'tis  night. 
-*-^   shakes  wit!i  cold — you  stir  the  fire  and  strive 
^  *^  make  a  blare — that's  roasting  him  alive, 
e  him  with  venison,  and  he  chooses  fish; 
^ihfioal — that's  just  the  sort  he  docs  not  wish. 
~*-^  takes  what  he  at  first  professed  to  loath, 
^*^din  due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both; 
*  ^*  still,  o'crclouded  with  a  constant  frown, 
^^^  docs  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 
^  our  hope  to  please  him  vain  on  every  plan, 
^^ixnself  should  work  that  wonder  if  ho  can — 
•^^asl  his  efforts  double  his  distress, 
»^c  likes  yours  little,  and  his  own  still  less. 
^ViiM  always  teasing  others,  always  teased, 
«i«  only  |ileasure  is — to  be  displeased. 
^  pity  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
\    Of  fioHried  scorn  and  undeserved  disdain, 
',    And  War  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  face 
^'Qccdlrss  shame,  and  self-imposed  disgrace. 
^  >cnsibilitiL>s  are  so  acute, 
^^^  fear  of  lieing  silent  makes  us  mute. 
^  e  soiQctimcs  think  we  could  a  speech  produce 
Much  to  the  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose; 
ovi  being  trierl,  it  dies  ui>on  tlie  lip, 
Fthit  ag  a  cliicken's  noti^  tliat  has  the  pip: 
Ojirwaatpd  oil  unprofitably  burns^ 
Like  hiiMen  lamijs  in  old  sepulchral  urns. 
x2 


Few  Frenchmen  of  this  evil  have  complained; 

It  seems  as  if  we  Britons  were  ordained. 

By  way  of  wholesome  curb  upon  our  pride; 

To  fear  each  other,  fearing  none  beside. 

The  cause  perhaps  inquiry  may  desciy, 

Self-fiearching  with  an  introverted  eye, 

Concealed  within  an  unsuspected  part. 

The  vainest  comer  of  our  own  vain  heart; 

For  ever  aiming  at  the  world's  esteem, 

Our  self-importance  ruins  its  own  scheme; 

In  other  eyes  our  talents  rarely  shown, 

Become  at  length  so  splendid  in  our  own. 

We  dare  not  risk  them  into  public  view. 

Lest  they  miscarry  of  what  seems  their  due. 

True  modesty  is  a  discerning  grace. 

And  only  blushes  in  the  proper  place; 

But  counterfeit  is  blind,  and  skulks  through  fear, 

Where  'tis  a  shame  to  be  ashamed  t'  appear : 

Humility  the  parent  of  the  first. 

The  last  by  vanity  produced  and  nursed. 

The  circle  formed,  wc  sit  in  silent  state, 

Like  figures  drawn  upon  a  dial  plate; 

Yes  ma'am  and  no  ma'am,  uttered  soflly  show 

Every  five  minutes  how  the  minutes  go; 

Each  individual  suffering  a  constraint 

Poetry  may,  but  colours  can  not  paint; 

As  if  in  close  committee  on  the  sky,       / 

Reports  it  hot  or  cold,  or  wet  or  dry ;       ' 

And  finds  a  changing  clime  a  happy  source    / 

Of  wise  reflection,  and  well  timed  discourse.  / 

We  next  inquire,  but  soflly  and  by  stealth. 

Like  conservators  of  the  public  health. 

Of  epidemic  throats,  if  such  there  are. 

And  coughs,  and  rheums,  and  plithisic,  and  catarrh. 

The  theme  exhausted,  a  wide  chasm  ensues. 

Filled  up  at  last  with  interesting  news. 

Who  danced  with  whom,  and  who  arc  like  to  wed, 

And  who  is  hanged,  and  who  is  brought  to  bed : 

But  fear  to  call  a  more  important  cause. 

As  if  'twere  treason  against  English  laws. 

The  visit  paid,  with  ecstacy  we  come. 

As  from  a  seven  years  transportation,  home. 

And  there  resume  an  unembarrassed  brow, 

Recovering  what  we  lost  we  know  not  how, 

The  faculties,  that  seemed  reduced  to  nought, 

Expression  and  the  privilege  of  thought. 

The  reeking,  roaring  hero  of  the  chase, 
I  give  him  over  as  a  desperate  case. 
Physicians  write  in  hopes  to  work  a  cure, 
?iever,  if  honest  ones,  when  death  is  sure, 
And  though  the  fox  he  follows  may  be  tamed, 
A  mere  fox-follower  never  is  reclaimed. 
Some  farrier  should  prescribe  his  proper  course, 
Whose  only  fit  companion  is  Ids  horse ; 
Or  if)  deserving  of  a  better  doom. 
The  noble  beast  judge  otherwise,  his  groom. 
Yet  e'en  the  rogue  that  serves  him,  though  he  standi 
To  take  his  honour's  orders,  cap  in  hand. 
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Prefisrs  his  tcllow-grooms  with  much  good  aenBe, 
Their  skill  a  truth,  his  master's  a  pretence. 
If  neither  horse  nor  groom  afTect  the  squire, 
Where  can  at  last  liis  jockcysliip  retire  1 
O  to  the  club,  the  scene  of  savage  joj-s, 
The  school  of  coarse  good  fellowsliip  and  noise; 
There  in  the  sweet  society  of  those, 
Whose  friendship  from  Ws  boyish  years  he  chose, 
Let  him  improve  his  talent  if  he  can, 
Till  none  but  beasts  acknowledge  lum  a  man. 
Man's  heart  had  been  impenetrably  sealed, 
Like  theirs  that  cleave  the  flood  or  graze  the  field. 
Had  not  his  Maker's  all-bestowing  hand 
Given  liima  suul,  and  bade  him  understand; 
The  reasoning  jxjwlt  vouchsafwl  of  course  inferred , 
The  power  to  clothe  that  reason  with  \iU  word ; 
For  all  is  jwrfect,  that  God  works  on  earth, 
And  he,  that  gives  concoj)tion,  aids  the  birth. 
If  this  be  plain,  'tis  plainly  understood, 
What  uses  of  his  boon  the  Gi\Tr  would. 
The  Mind,  desjiatched  upon  her  busy  toil. 
Should  range  where  Providence  has  blessed  the 

soil; 
Visiting  ever}*  flower  with  lalwur  meet. 
And  gathering  all  her  treasures  sweet  by  sweet. 
She  should  imbue  the  tongue  with  what  she  si^is, 
And  shed  the  balmy  blessing  on  the  lijw, 
That  good  dilfused  may  more  abundant  grow, 
And  speech  may  praise  the  power  that  bids  it  flow. 
Will  the  sweet  warbler  of  the  livelong  night, 
That  fills  the  listening  lover  \>'ith  delight, 
Forget  his  harmony  with  rapture  heanl. 
To  learn  the  tTsittering  of  a  meaner  bird? 
Or  make  the  parrot's  mimicry  his  choice. 
That  odious  liM  on  a  humnn  voice  1 
No — Nature,  unsophistic-ale  by  man. 
Starts  not  aside  from  her  Creator's  plan ; 
The  melody,  that  was  at  first  designed 
To  cheer  the  rude  fon'fathers  of  mankind, 
Is  note  for  note  delivered  in  our  ears. 
In  the  last  scene  of  her  six  thousand  years. 
Yet  Fashion,  leader  of  a  chattering  train, 
Whom  man,  for  his  own  hurt,  jxTmits  to  reign, 
Who  shifts  and  changes  all  things  but  liis  shape, ; 
And  would  degrade  her  votary  to  an  ape. 
The  fhiitful  parent  of  abuse  and  wrong. 
Holds  a  usur}K*d  dominion  o'er  his  tongue; 
There  sits  and  prompts  him  vrith  his  own  Jisgrace, 
Prescribes  the  theme,  the  tone,  and  the  grimace. 
And  when  accomplished  in  her  wayward  school, 
Calls  gentleman  whom  she  has  made  a  fool. 
Tin  an  unalterable  fixed  decree, 
That  none  could  frame  or  ratify  but  she, 
That  heaven  and  hell,  and  rigliteousness  and  sin. 
Snares  in  his  path,  and  foes  that  lurk  within, 
God  and  liis  attributes  (a  field  of  day 
Wliere  'tis  an  angel's  happiness  to  stray,) 
Fruits  of  liis  love  and  wonders  of  his  might, 
fie  nerer  nanied  in  cars  esteemed  polite. 


That  he  who  dares,  when  she  forbids,  be  gti 
Shall  stand  proscribed,  a  madman  or  a  knav 
A  close  designer  not  to  be  believed, 
Or,  if  excused  that  charge,  at  least  deceived. 
Oh  folly  worthy  of  the  nurse's  lap, 
Give  it  the  breast,  or  stop  its  mouth  with  pa 
Is  it  incredible,  or  can  it  seem 
A  dream  to  any,  except  Uioso  that  dream, 
That  man  should  love  liis  Maker,  and  Ihat 
Warming  Ids  heart,  should  at  his  lips  transj 
Know  then,  and  modestly  let  fall  your  eyes. 
And  veil  your  daring  cn^st  that  braves  the  si 
That  air  of  insolence  aflfronts  your  God, 
You  need  his  jiardon,  and  i»rovoke  lus  rod: 
Now,  in  a  posture  that  Iw'comos  you  more 
Than  that  hen>ic  strut  a»%umod  liefore. 
Know,  your  anneara  willi  every  hour  accrue 
For  mercy  shown,  while  wrath  is  ju.stly  due 
The  time  is  short,  and  there  are  souls  on  ea] 
Though  futun^  pain  may  ser\'e  for  jiresent  i 
Acquiunttx]  witli  the  woes,  that  fear  or  shan 
By  fashion  taui^ht  forbade  them  once  to  nan 
And,  having  felt  the  i)angs  you  deem  a  jest. 
Have  proved  them  tnitlis  too  big  to  be  expi 
Go  seek  on  revelation's  hallowed  ground. 
Sure  to  succeed,  the  renunly  they  found: 
Touched  by  that  jwwer  that  you  have  dai 

mock. 
That  makes  seas  6t<d)le,  and  dissolves  the  re 
Your  heart  shall  yield  a  life-renewing  strean 
That  fools,  as  you  have  done,  shall  call  a  dr 
■    It  haj)i)ene<l  on  a  solemn  eventide. 
Soon  after  He  that  was  our  surety  died. 
Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  inclined, 
The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  left  Iwliind, 
Sought  their  own  village,  busied  as  they  we 
Ir4  musings  worthy  of  the  great  event: 
They  spake  of  him  they  loved,  of  lum  whose 
Though  blameless,  had  incurred  perpetual  s 
AMiose  deeds  had  left,  in  s])ite  of  hostile  arti 
A  deep  memorial  graven  on  their  hearts. 
The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore, 
The  farther  traced,  enriched  them  still  the  n 
They  thought  hun,  and  they  justly  though 

one 
Sent  to  do  more  than  he  appearetl  t'have  doi 
T'  exalt  a  people,  and  to  place  them  high 
Above  all  else,  and  wondered  he  should  die. 
Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  enc 
A  stranger  joined  them,  courteous  as  a  frier 
And  asked  them  wth  a  kind,  engaging  air, 
What  their  affliction  was,  and  begged  to  shi 
Infonned,  he  gathered  up  the  broken  thread 
And,  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  he  said. 
Explained,  illustrated,  and  searclied  so  well 
The  tender  tlieme  on  which  they  chose  to  d\ 
That,  reaclung  home.  The  night,  they  si 

near, 
We  must  not  now  be  parted,  sojourn  here- 
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Thfi  Dew  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest, 
And,  made  so  welceme  at  their  simple  feast, 
HebicsKd  the  bread,  but  vanished  at  the  word, 
And  left  them  both  exclaiming,  'Twos  the  Lord! 
Did  Dot  our  hearts  feel  all  he  deigned  to  sayl 
Did  they  not  bum  within  us  on  the  way  "i 

>W  theirs  was  converse,  such  as  it  behoves 
Man  to  maintain,  and  such  as  God  approves: 
Their  wi^-s,  indeed,  were  indistinct  and  dim, 
But  jet  successful,  being  aimed  at  him, 
Christ  and  his  character  their  only  scope, 
Their  object,  and  their  subject,  and  their  hope. 
They  felt  what  it  became  them  much  to  feci, 
And,  wanting  him  to  loose  the  sacred  seal, 
Found  liim  as  prompt,  as  their  desire  was  true. 
To  spread  the  new  bom  glories  in  tlieir  view. 
Well— what  are  ages  and  the  lapse  of  time. 
Matched  against  truths,  as  lasting  as  sublime  1 
Can  length  of  years  on  God  himself  exact  *? 
Or  make  that  fiction,  which  was  once  a  facti 
No— marble  and  recording  brass  decay, 
And,  like  the  graver's  memory,  pass  away; 
Tbv  works  of  man  inherit,  as  is  just, 
Their  author's  frailty,  and  retum  to  dust : 
But  truth  di\ine  for  ever  stands  secure, 
'ts  head  is  guarded,  and  its  base  is  sure, 
f^xed  in  the  roUiiig  flood  of  endle^  years, 
The  pillar  of  th'  eternal  plan  appears, 
T'he  raving  stomi  and  dashing  wave  defit^s, 
"Uih  by  that  architinrt  who  built  the  skies. 
'**'artg  niay  l»e  found,  that  harbour  at  tiiis  hour 
*  Hat  love  of  Christ,  and  all  its  quickening  power; 
-^  fni  lips  unstained  by  folly  or  by  strife, 
"Hjose  wisdom,  drawn  from  the  deep  well  of  Ufe, 
^T'ojstes  of  its  healtliful  origin,  and  flows 
*'*'  Jordan  for  th'  ablution  of  our  woes. 
^  *iays  of  heawn  and  nights  of  equal  praise, 
***tnc  and  peaceful  as  those  heavenly  days, 
^'^^n  souls  drawn  upwards  in  communion  sweet, 
^^joy  the  stillness  of  some  close  retreat, 
*^^**coar9e,  as  if  released  and  safe  at  home, 
^f  dauj^re  past,  and  wonders  yet  to  come, 
And  spread  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  breast 
*-'  pMi  the  lap  of  covenanted  Rest. 

What,  always  dreaming  over  heavenly  things, 
Ue  angcl-heads  in  stone  with  pigeon -wings  1 
Minting  and  whining  out  all  day  the  word, 
And  half  the  night?  Fanatic  and  absurd! 
Mine  be  the  friend  less  frequent  in  his  prayers, 
^J^o  makes  no  bustle  with  his  soul's  affairs, 
''hoae  wit  can  brighten  up  a  wintry  day, 
^chaac  the  splenetic  dull  hours  away; 
'"?*cnt  on  earth  in  earthly  things  to  shine, 
^aa  Waits  for  heaven  ere  he  becomes  di\'ino 
^^e  saints  t'  enjoy  those  altitudes  they  teach, 
^  plucks  the  fruit  placed  more  within  his  reach, 

"ell  spoken,  advocate  of  sin  and  shame, 
^'^^n  by  thy  bk-ating.  Ignorance  thy  name. 


Is  sparkling  wit  the  worid's  exclusive  right  t 

Tlic  fixed  fee-simple  of  the  vain  and  light  7 

Can  hopes  of  heaven,  bright  prospects  for  an  hour. 

That  come  to  wafl  us  out  of  Sorrow  s  power. 

Obscure  or  quench  a  faculty,  that  finds 

Its  happiest  soil  in  the  serenest  minds  7 

Religion  curbs  indeed  its  wanton  play. 

And  brings  the  trifler  under  rigorous  sway. 

But  gives  it  usefulness  unknown  before. 

And,  puri^ing,  makes  it  shine  the  more. 

A  Christian's  wit  is  inoffensive  light, 

A  beam  that  aids,  but  never  grieves  the  sight; 

Vigorous  in  age  as  in  tlic  flush  of  youth, 

'Tis  always  active  on  the  side  of  hruth ; 

Temperance  and  peace  ensure  its  healthful  state, 

And  make  it  brightest  at  its  latest  date. 

Oh  1  have  seen  (nor  hope  perhaps  in  vain. 

Ere  life  go  down,  to  see  such  sights  again) 

A  veteran  warrior  in  the  Chistian  field. 

Who  never  saw  the  8^vord  he  could  not  wield ; 

Grave  without  dullness,  learned  without  pride. 

Exact,  yet  not  precise,  though  meek,  keen-eyed; 

A  man  that  would  have  foiled  at  their  own  play 

A  dozen  would-be's  of  the  modem  day ; 

Who,  when  occasion  justified  its  use, 

Had  wit  as  bright  as  ready  to  produce. 

Could  fctcli  from  records  of  an  earlier  age. 

Or  from  philosophy's  enlightened  page. 

His  rich  materials,  and  regale  your  ear 

With  strains  it  was  a  privilege  to  hear : 

Yet,  alx)ve  all,  his  luxury  supreme, 

And  his  chief  glory,  was  the  Gospel  theme: 

There  he  was  copious  as  old  Greece  or  Rome, 

His  happy  eloquence  seemed  there  at  home. 

Ambition  not  to  sliine  or  to  excel, 

But  to  treat  justly  what  he  loved  so  well. 

It  moves  me  more  perhaps  than  folly  ought. 
When  some  green  heads,  a»void  of  wit  as  thought, 
Sup[)osc  themselves  monopolists  of  sense. 
And  wiser  men's  ability  pretence. 
Though  time  will  wear  us  and  we  must  grow  old 
Such  men  are  not  forgot  as  soon  as  cold ; 
Their  fragrant  memory  will  outlast  their  tomb. 
Embalmed  for  ever  in  its  ow^n  perfume. 
And  to  say  truth,  though  in  its  early  prime. 
And  when  unstained  with  any  grosser  crime, 
Youth  has  a  sprightliness  and  fire  to  boast. 
That  in  the  valley  of  decline  are  lost. 
And  Virtue  with  pccuUar  charms  appears. 
Crowned  with  the  garland  of  life's  bloommg  yean* 
Yet  Age,  by  long  experience  well  informed. 
Well  read,  well  tempered,  with  religion  warmed, 
That  fire  abated,  which  impels  rash  youth. 
Proud  of  his  speed,  to  overshoot  the  tnith, 
As  time  imj)roves  the  grape  s  authentic  j'lice, 
Mellov^'s  and  makes  the  speech  more  fit  for  use. 
And  claims  a  reverence  in  its  shortening  day. 
That  'tis  an  honour  and  a  joy  to  pay. 
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The  fruits  of  age,  less  fair,  arc  yet  more  sound, 
Than  those  a  brighter  si>ason  pours  around  j 
And,  like  the  stores  autumnal  suns  mature, 
Through  wintry  rigours  uiumpaired  endure. 

What  is  fanatic  frenzy,  scorned  so  much, 
And  dreaded  more  than  a  contagious  touch  1 
I  grant  it  dangerous,  and  approve  your  fear, 
That  fire  is  catching  if  you  draw  too  near ; 
But  sage  observers  oil  mistake  the  flame, 
And  give  true  piety  that  odious  name. 
To  tremble  (as  the  creature  of  an  hour 
Ought  at  the  \iew  of  an  ahiiighty  power) 
Before  his  presence,  at  whose  awful  throne 
All  tremble  in  all  worlds,  except  our  own, 
To  supplicate  liis  mercy,  love  his  ways, 
And  prize  them  above  pleasure,  wealth,  or  praise, 
Though  common  sense,  allowed  a  casting  voice, 
And  free  from  bias,  must  approve  the  choice, 
Convicts  a  man  fanatic  in  th'  extreme. 
And  wild  as  madness  in  tlic  world's  esteem. 
But  that  disease,  when  soberly  defined, 
Is  the  false  fire  of  an  o'erheatixl  mind ; 
It  vie^  the  truth  with  a  distortiHl  eye. 
And  either  warps  or  lays  it  useh^ss  by ; 
'Tis  narrow,  selfish,  arrogant,  and  draws 
Its  sordid  nourishment  from  man's  applause; 
And  while  at  heart  sin  unrelinquished  lies, 
Presumes  itself  chief  favourite  of  the  skies. 
'Tis  such  a  light  as  putn'fartion  breeds 
In  fly-blown  flci^h,  whereon  tlie  muggot  feeds, 
Shines  in  the  dark,  but,  uslieriHl  into  day, 
The  stench  remains,  the  lustre  dies  away. 

True  bUss,  if  man  iiiay  reach  it,  is  composed 
Of  hearts  in  union  mutually  disclused: 
And,  farewell  else  all  1io[m?8  of  pure  delight, 
Those  hearts  should  Ik^  reclaimed,  renewed,  up- 
right. 
Bad  men,  profaning  frien<ls4hi}»'fl  hallowed  name, 
Form,  in  its  stead,  aex^venant  of  shame, 
A  dark  confederacy  against  the  laws 
Of  virtue,  and  religion's  glorious  cause : 
They  build  each  otlier  up  witii  dreadful  skill,       « 
As  bastions  set  point  blank  against  God's  will; 
Enlarge  and  fortify  the  uriMd  redoubt, 
Deeply  resolved  to  shut  a  Saviour  out ; 
Gall  legions  up  from  hell  to  back  the  deed ; 
And,  cursed  with  coiiciuest,  finally  succeed. 
But  souk,  that  c^irrv  on  a  blest  exchanffc 
Of  joys,  tliey  meet  within  their  heavenly  range. 
And  with  a  fearless  confidence  make  known 
The  sorrows  symptithy  esteems  its  own. 
Daily  derive  increasing  light  and  force 
From  such  communion  m  their  ]>leasant  course, 
Feel  less  the  journey's  roughness  and  its  length. 
Meet  their  oppost'rs  witli  unittnl  strength. 
And,  one  in  heart,  in  interest,  and  design, 
Uird  up  each  other  to  the  rae^  divine. 

But  conversation,  choose  what  theme  we  may, 
And  chiefly  when  religion  leads  the  way, 


Should  flow,  like  waters  after  summer  flhowen, 
Not  as  if  raised  by  mere  mechanic  powers. 
The  Christian,  in  whose  soul,  though  now  distrpflsed, 
Lives  the  dear  thought  of  joys  he  once  possessed, 
When  all  his  glowing  language  issued  forth 
With  God's  deep  stamp  upon  its  current  worth, 
Will  speak  without  disguise,  and  must  impart, 
Sad  as  it  is,  his  undissembling  heart, 
Abhors  constraint,  and  dares  not  feign  a  zeal. 
Or  seem  to  boast  a  fire  he  does  not  feel. 
The  song  of  Zion  is  a  tasteless  thing, 
UuU'ss,  when  rising  on  a  joyful  wing, 
The  soul  can  mix  with  the  ceU^tial  bands. 
And  give  the  strain  the  compass  it  demands. 

Strange  tidings  these  to  tell  a  world,  who  txcU 
All  but  their  own  experience  as  deceit ! 
Will  they  Ivlieve,  though  credulous  enough 
To  swallow  much  upon  much  weaker  proof, 
That  there  are  blest  inhabitants  on  earth. 
Partakers  of  a  new  ethereal  birth, 
Their  hopes,  desires,  and  purposes  e«trange<l 
From  things  terrestrial,  and  divinely  changed, 
Their  wry  language,  of  a  kind,  that  speaks 
The  soul's  sure  interest  in  the  good  she  seeks, 
Who  deal  with  Seri])ture,  its  im]x)rtance  felt, 
As  Tully  with  philosophy  once  dealt. 
And  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  nijjht, 
And  through  the  scenes  of  toil-renewing  light, 
The  social  walk,  or  solitary  ride, 
Keep  still  the  dear  companion  at  their  side ! 
No— shame  uj)on  a  self-disgracing  age, 
God's  work  may  scr\'e  an  a|K'  uiKin  a  stage 
With  such  a  jest,  as  filled  with  Iiellish  glee 
Certain  invisibles  as  shrewd  as  he ; 
But  veneration  or  respect  finds  none, 
Save  from  the  subjects  of  that  work  alone. 
The  world  grown  old  her  deep  discernment  sbowi 
Claps  spectjiclcs  on  her  sagacious  nose, 
Peruw-s  closely  the  true  Christian's  face, 
And  finds  it  a  nH're  mask  of  sly  grimace: 
Usurjw  God's  office,  lays  his  ]K)8om  bjire, 
And  finds  hypocrisy  close  lurking  there ; 
And,  ser>irig  God  herself  through  mere  construnt, 
ConcluiU^  his  unfeigne<l  love  of  him  a  feint 
Ami  yet,  God  knows,  look  human  nature  through, 
(And  in  due  time  tlie  world  shall  know  it  too) 
That  since  the  flowers  of  Eden  felt  the  blast. 
That  aft<'r  man's  defection  laid  all  waste, 
Sincerity  towards  the  heart-searching  God 
I  [as  made  the  new-ly)rn  creature  her  alxxle 
Nor  sliall  be  found  in  unregenerate  suuls, 
Till  the  last  fire  bum  all  Ivtween  the  }K>les. 
Sincerity !  why  'tis  his  only  pride. 
Weak  and  im|»erfect  in  all  grace  beside, 
He  knows  that  Gorl  demands  his  heart  entire, 
And  gives  him  all  his  just  demands  require. 
Without  it  his  pretensions  were  as  vain, 
As  having  it  he  deems  the  world's  disdain ; 
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That  great  defect  would  cost  liim  not  alono 

Man'd  favourable  judgment,  but  his  own ; 

His  birthright  shaken,  and  no  longer  clear, 

Than  while  his  conduct  proves  his  heart  sincere. 

Retort  the  charge,  and  let  the  world  be  told 

She  boasts  a  confidence  she  does  not  hold ; 

That,  conscious  of  her  crimes,  she  feels  instead 

A  cold  mi8gi\'ing,  and  a  killing  dn^ad : 

That  while  in  health  the  ground  of  her  support 

U  madly  to  forget  that  life  is  «hoTt ; 

That  sick  she  trembles,  knowing  she  must  die, 

Her  hope  presumption,  and  her  faith  a  lie ; 

That  while  she  dotes,  and  dreams  that  she  believes, 

She  mocks  her  Maker,  and  herself  deceives, 

Her  utmost  reach,  historical  assent. 

The  doctrines  warped  to  what  they  never  meant ; 

That  truth  itjjelf  is  in  her  head  as  dull 

And  useless  as  a  candle  in  a  scull, 

And  all  her  love  of  Grod  a  groundless  claim, 

A  trick  ujion  the  canvass,  painted  flame. 

TeU  iicr  again,  the  sneer  u|)on  her  face. 

And  all  her  censures  of  the  work  of  grace, 

Are  insincere,  meant  only  to  conceal 

A  dread  she  would  not,  yet  is  forced  to  feel : 

That  in  her  heart  the  Christian  she  reveres, 

And  while  she  seems  to  scorn  hun,  onlv  fears. 

A  port  docs  not  "work  by  square  or  line. 
As  anithg  and  joinere  perfijct  a  deHign ; 
At  least  we  modems,  our  attention  less. 
Beyond  th'  example  of  our  sires  digress, 
And  claim  a  right  to  scamper  and  run  wide, 
"^vcr  chance,  caprice,  or  fancy  guide. 
The  world  and  I  fortuitously  met ; 
I  owed  a  trifk?,  and  have  paid  the  debt ; 
She  did  me  wrong,  I  rccompenst^l  the  deed, 
Aodjhanng  struck  the  balance,  now  proceed. 
*  ^rhajw,  however,  as  some  years  have  pai^sed, 
Sina  she  and  I  convewed  together  last, 
-And  I  have  lived  recluse  in  rural  shades, 
"Tiich  seldom  a  distinct  report  ix^rvades, 
Ornd,  changes  and  new  manners  have  occurred, 
And  blest  refonns,  that  I  have  never  heard, 
And  she  may  now  be  as  discreet  and  wise. 
As  once  absurd  in  all  discerning  eyes. 
Sobrirty  perhaps  may  now  l)e  found, 
Where  once  Intoxication  pressed  tlie  ground ;      ♦ 
The  subtle  and  injurious  m.iy  be  just, 
And  be  grown  chaste,  that  was  the  slave  of  lust ; 
Arts  once  esteemed  may  be  with  shame  dismissed ; 
Charity  may  relax  the  miser's  fist ; 
The  gamester  may  have  cast  his  cartls  away. 
Forgot  to  curse,  and  only  kneel  to  pray. 
It  has  indeed  been  told  mc  (v^ith  what  weight, 
Hofw  credibly,  'tis  hard  for  mc  to  state) 
That  fables  old,  that  seemed  for  ever  mute, 
Revived  arc  hastening  into  fresh  repute. 
And  gods  and  goddesses,  discarded  long, 
Uke  uaeleos  lumber,  or  a  stroller's  song. 


Are  bringing  into  vogue  tlieir  heathen  train, 

And  Jupiter  bid-*  fair  to  rule  again ; 

That  certain  feasts  are  instituted  now. 

Where  Venus  hears  the  lovers  tentler  vow ; 

That  all  Olympus  through  the  country  roves. 

To  consecrate  our  fiiw  remaining  groves, 

And  Echo  learns  politely  to  reix^at 

The  praise  of  names  for  ages  obsolete: 

That  ha\ing  prov(>d  the  weakness,  it  should  seem, 

Of  revelation's  ineffectual  beam. 

To  bring  the  passions  under  sober  sway, 

And  give  the  mortal  springs  their  projM'r  play. 

They  mean  to  try  what  may  at  last  Ixj  done. 

By  stout  substantial  gods  of  wood  and  stone. 

And  whether  Roman  rites  may  not  produce 

The  virtues  of  old  Rome  for  English  use. 

May  such  success  attend  the  pious  plan. 

May  Mercury  once  more  embellish  man, 

Grace  him  again  with  long  forgotten  arts. 

Reclaim  his  taste,  and  brighten  up  his  parts, 

Make  him  athletic,  as  in  days  of  old, 

Learned  at  the  l>ar,  in  the  palaestra  bold, 

Divest  the  rougher  sex  of  female  airs, 

And  teach  the  softer  not  to  copy  theirs: 

The  change  shall  please,  nor  shall  it  matter  aught 

Who  works  the  wonder,  if  it  be  but  wrought. 

'Tis  time,  however,  if  the  case  stand  thus, 

For  us  plain  folks,  and  all  who  side  with  us, 

To  build  our  altar,  confident  and  bold. 

And  say  as  stem  Elijah  said  of  old, 

The  strife  now  stands  upon  a  fair  awanl, 

If  Israel's  Lord  be  God,  then  serve  the  Lord: 

If  he  be  silent,  faith  is  all  a  whim, 

Then  Baal  is  the  Gotl,  and  worship  him. 

Disgresidon  is  so  much  in  modern  use,     i 
Thought  is  80  rare,  and  fancy  so  profuse,    ' 
Some  never  seem  so  wide  of  their  inttmt,         I 
As  when  returning  to  the  theme  they  meant; 
As  mendicants,  whose  business  is  to  roam. 
Make  every  parish  but  their  own  their  home.     \ 
Though  such  continual  zigzags  in  a  book, 
Such  dmnken  reelings  have  an  awkward  look. 
And  I  had  rather  creep  to  what  is  tme, 
Than  rove  and  stagger  with  no  mark  in  view; 
Yet  to  ex>nsult  a  little,  seemed  no  crime. 
The  freakish  humour  of  the  present  time; 
But  now  to  gather  up  what  seems  dispersed, 
;  And  touch  tlio  subject  I  designed  at  first, 
I  May  i)rovc,  though  much  beside  the  rules  of  art 
Best  for  the  public,  and  my  wisest  part 
And  first,  let  no  man  charge  me,  that  I  mean 
To  clothe  in  sable  every  social  scene. 
And  give  good  company  a  face  severe. 
As  if  they  met  around  a  father's  bier; 
For  tell  some  men,  that  pleasure  all  their  bent, 
And  laughter  all  their  work,  is  life  mispent. 
Their  wistlom  bursts  ijito  the  sage  reply. 
Then  mirth  is  sin,  and  we  should  always  c/v 
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To  find  the  lucHlium  asks  some  share  of  wit, 
And  thcn>tbn*  'tis  a  mark  fools  never  Iiit. 
j    But  though  Ufc's  valley  be  a  vale  of  tears, 
A  brighter  scene  beyond  that  vale  appears, 
Whose  glory,  with  a  light  that  never  fades, 
Shoots  between  scattered  rocks  and  ojiening  shades, 
And,  while  it  shows  the  land  the  soul  desires, 
The  language  of  the  land  she  seeks  inspires. 
Thus  touched,  the  tongue  receives  a  sacred  cure 
Of  all  that  was  absurd,  profane,  imi)ure; 
Held  within  modi^st  bounds,  the  tide  of  speech 
Pursues  the  course  that  Truth  and  Nature  teach; 
No  longer  lalx>urB  merely  to  produce 
The  pomp  of  sound,  or  tinkle  without  use: 
Where'er  it  winds,  the  salutary  stream, 
Sprightly  and  fresh,  enriches  every  theme, 


WhUe  all  the  happy  man  possessed  before, 
The  gift  of  nature,  or  the  classic  store, 
Is  made  subservient  to  the  grand  design, 
For  which  Heaven  formed  the  faculty  diviise. 
So  should  an  idiot,  while  at  large  he  strap's. 
Find  the  sweet  lyre,  on  which  an  artist  j^lays, 
With  rash  and  awkward  force  tlie  chords  lie  shaJket 
And  grins  with  wonder  at  the  jar  he  maki^; 
But  let  the  wise  and  well  instructed  hand 
Once  take  the  shell  beneath  his  just  command. 
In  gentle  sounds  it  seemed  as  it  complained 
Of  the  rude  injuries  it  late  sustained. 
Till  tuned  at  length  to  some  immortal  song, 
It  sounds  Jehovah's  name,  and  pours  hiti  pndae 
along. 
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Hacknetkd  in  business,  wearied  at  the  oar 
Which  thousands,  once  fast  chained  to,  quit  no 

more, 
But  which,  when  life  at  ebb  runs  weak  and  low, 
All  wish,  or  seem  to  wish,  they  could  forego; 
The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  trade, 
PaMts  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  shade, 
Wncre,  all  his  long  anxieties  forgot 
Amid  the  charms  of  a  sequestered  spot. 
Or  recollected  only  to  gild  o'er. 
And  add  a  smile  to  what  was  sweet  before, 
He  may  possess  the  joys  he  thinks  he  sees, 
Lay  his  old  ago  upon  the  lap  of  Ease, 
Improve  the  remnant  of  his  wasted  span. 
And,  having  lived  a  tnfler,  die  a  man. 
Thus  Conscience  pleads  her  cause  within  the  breast. 
Though  king  rebelled  agsunst,  not  yet  suppressed. 
And  calls  a  creature  formed  for  God  alone. 
For  Heaven's  high  purposes,  and  not  his  own: 
CaUs  him  away  from  selfish  ends  and  aims, 
From  what  debilitates  and  what  inflames, 
From  cifles  humming  with  a  restless  crowd. 
Sordid  as  active,  ignorant  as  loud, 
Whose  highest  praise  is  that  they  live  in  vain. 
The  dupes  of  pleasure,  or  the  slaves  of  gain, 
Where  works  of  man  are  clustered  close  around, 
And  works  of  God  arc  hardly  to  be  found. 
To  t»^ons  where,  in  spite  of  sin  and  wo. 
Traces  of  Eden  are  still  seen  below. 
Where  mountain,  river,  forest,  field,  and  grove, 
Remind  him  of  his  f  .laker's  power  and  love. 
'Tis  well  if,  looked  for  at  so  late  a  day, 
In  the  last  scene  of  such  a  senseless  piny, 
Tru«j  wisilom  will  attend  his  feeble  call, 
And  HTaco  his  action  ere  the  curtain  fall. 


Souls,  that  have  long  despised  their  heavenly  birth, 
Their  wbhes  all  impregnated  with  earth, 
For  threescore  years  employed  with  ceaseless  care 
In  catching  smoke  and  feeding  upon  air. 
Conversant  only  with  the  ways  of  men. 
Rarely  redeem  the  short  remaining  ten. 
Inveterate  habits  choke  th'  unfruitful  heart, 
Their  fibres  penetrate  its  tenderest  part. 
And,  draining  its  nutritious  powers  to  feed 
Their  noxious  growth,  starve  every  better  seed. 

Happy,  if  full  of  days — but  happier  far, 
If,  ere  we  yet  discern  life's  evening  star, 
Sick  of  the  service  of  a  world,  that  feeds 
Its  {Nitient  drudges  with  dry  chaff  and  weeds. 
We  can  escape  from  custom's  idiot  sway. 
To  serve  the  sowreign  we  were  bom  to  obey. 
Then  sweet  to  rouse  upon  his  skill  displayed 
(Infinite  skill)  in  all  that  he  has  made! 
To  trace  in  Nature's  most  minute  design 
The  signature  and  stamp  of  power  divine. 
Contrivance  intricate,  expressed  with  ease, 
Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees. 
The  sha))ely  limb  and  lubricated  joint. 
Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point, 
Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun, 
His  mighty  work,  who  speaks,  and  it  is  done, 
The  invisible  in  things  scarce  seen  revealed, 
To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field ; 
To  wonder  at  a  thousand  insect  forms. 
These  hatched,  and  those  resuscitated  worms, 
New  life  ordained  and  brighter  scenes  to  shan:. 
Once  prone  on  earth,  now  buoyant  upon  air, 
Whose  shape  would  make  them,  had  they  muK 

and  size. 
More  hideous  foes  than  fancy  can  devise ; 
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Wilh  helmet- heads  and  dragon-acolcs  adorned, 
The  mighty  myriads,  now  securely  scomod, 
Would  mock  the  majesty  of  man's  high  birth, 
Des^aae  his  bulwarks,  and  unpeople  earth. 
Then  with  a  glance  of  fancy  to  survey, 
Far  as  the  faculty  can  stretch  away. 
Ten  thousand  rivers  poured  at  his  command 
From  urns,  that  never  fail,  through  every  land; 
This  like  a  deluge  with  impetuous  force, 
Those  winding  modestly  a  silent  course; 
The  cloud-surmounting  Alps,  the  fruitfid  vales; 
Seas,  on  which  every  nation  spreads  her  sails; 
The  sun,  a  world  whence  other  worlds  drink  light, 
The  crescent  moon,  the  diadem  of  night; 
Stars  countless,  each  in  his  appointed  place, 
Fast  anchored  in  the  deep  abyss  of  simcc — 
At  such  a  sight  to  catch  the  poet's  flame. 
And  ^ith  a  rapture  like  his  o^n  exclaim, 
These  are  thy  glorious  works,  thou  source  of  good, 
How  (Umly  seen,  how  £dntly  understood! 
Thine,  and  upheld  by  thy  paternal  care, 
This  omversal  frame,  thus  wondrous  fair; 
'Hiy  power  di\ine,  and  bounty  beyond  thought, 
Adond  and  pndsed  in  ail  tliat  tliou  hast  wrought 
Abiorbed  in  that  immensity  I  sec, 
I  ihrmk  abased,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee; 
Iitttroct  me,  guide  me  to  that  heavenly  day 
"^  wonlfl  more  clearly  than  thy  works  display, 
That,  while  thy  truths  my  grosser  thoughts  refine, 
I  iDAy  resemble  thee,  and  call  thee  mine. 

0  blest  proficiency!  surpassing  all 
Thtt  men  erroneously  their  glory  call, 
^  iroompense  that  arts  or  arms  can  yield, 
^  bar,  the  senate,  or  the  tented  field. 
Compared  with  this  sublimest  life  below, 
«e  kingB  and  rulers,  what  have  courts  to  showl 
wiQi  ttodied,  used  and  consecrated  thus, 
^euth  what  is,  seems  formed  indeed  for  us: 
^otas  the  plaything  of  a  froward  child, 
^Rtfol  unless  diverted  and  beguiled, 
^Qch  less  to  feed  and  fan  the  fatal  fires 
^ pride,  ambition,  or  impure  desires, 
°^  u  a  scale,  by  which  the  soul  ascends 
Fnm  nughty  means  to  more  important  ends, 
°**^^y,  though  by  steps  but  rarely  trod, 
"*owits  &om  inferior  beings  up  to  God, 
^^  ■€«,  by  no  fallacious  light  or  dim, 
^*^  made  for  man,  and  man  himself  for  him. 

^Qt  that  I  mean  t'  approve,  or  would  enforce, 
A  >QperBtitious  and  monastic  course  : 
Trmh  is  not  local,  God  alike  pervades 
And  fiiig  (^  world  of  traffic  and  the  shades, 
^^  may  be  feared  amidst  the  busiest  scenes, 
Or  icomrd  were  business  never  intervenes. 
But  'tis  not  easy  with  a  mind  like  ours, 
CoQicioDg  of  weakness  in  its  noblest  powers^ 
And  in  a  world  where,  other  ills  a^iart. 
The  iDving  eys  misleads  the  cazeleis  hcaxt, 


To  limit  Thought,  by  nature  prone  to  stray 
Wherever  freakish  Fancy  ]KHnts  the  way; 
To  bid  the  pleadings  of  Self-lo^e  be  still, 
Resign  our  own  and  seek  our  Maker's  will ; 
Tc  spread  the  page  of  Scripture,  and  compare 
Our  conduct  with  the  laws  engraven  there; 
To  measure  all  that  passes  in  tlie  breast. 
Faithfully,  fairly,  by  that  sacred  test; 
To  dive  into  the  secret  deeps  witliin. 
To  spare  no  passion  and  no  favourite  sin, 
And  search  the  themes,  important  above  all. 
Ourselves,  and  our  recovery  from  our  fall. 
But  leisure,  silonce,  and  a  mind  released 
From  anxious  thoughts  how  wealth  may  be  in- 
creased. 
How  to  secure,  in  some  propitious  liour. 
The  point  of  inttTcst  or  the  po«t  of  jwwit, 
A  soul  serene,  and  equally  retired 
From  objects  too  nmcii  droaded  or  dcHired, 
Safe  from  the  clamours  of  jjenerse  dis})ute. 
At  least  are  friendly  lo  the  grt-at  pursuit. 

Opening  the  map  of  God's  exU'nsivi'  plan. 
We  find  a  little  isle,  tliis  life  of  man; 
Eternity  8  unknown  ex{>unse  ap{)rar8 
Circling  around  and  limiting  his  years. 
The  busy  race  exainiiu;  and  explore 
Each  creek  and  cavern  of  the  tlangrroiw  shore. 
With  care  collect  wiiat  in  tlicir  eyes  exwls, 
Some  shining  [K^hbK  s,  and  some  weeds  and  shells 
Thus  laden,  dn^aiii  tliat  they  are  rich  and  great. 
And  happiest  he  tliat  groans  lK>neat)i  his*  weight 
The  waves  oVrtake  tiieni  in  their  serious  play, 
And  every  hour  8we<*|»K  multitudes  away ; 
They  shriek  and  sink,  surxivors  start  and  weep. 
Pursue  their  s^wrt,  and  follow  to  tlie  deep. 
A  few  forsake  tlie  throng:  with  lifted  evi^s 
Ask  wealth  of  Heaven,  and  gain  a  real  prize. 
Truth,  wisdom,  grace,  and  pe^ce  like  tliat  alwve, 
Sealed  with  his  signet  wlioin  they  (h^t\o  and  love; 
Scorned  by  the  n-st,  with  patient  hope  tliey  wait 
A  kind  release  from  their  imperfect  state. 
And  unregretted  are  soon  snatched  away 
From  scenes  of  sorrow  into  glorious  day. 

Now  these  alone  prefer  a  life  recluse. 
Who  seek  retirement  for  its  proper  use ; 
The  love  of  change,  tliat  lives  in  every  breast, 
Grenius  and  tem})er,  and  desire  of  rest, 
Discordant  motives  in  one  centre  meet. 
And  each  inclines  its  votary  to  retreat 
Some  mindi«  by  nature  are  averse  to  noise. 
And  hate  the  tumult  half  the  worid  enjoys, 
The  lure  of  avarice,  or  the  ()ompous  prize. 
That  courts  display  before  ambitious  eyes ; 
The  fruits  that  hang  on  pleasure's  flowery  stem, 
Whate'er  enchants  them,  arc  no  snares  to  them. 
j  To  them  the  deep  recess  of  dusky  groves 
I  Or  forest,  where  the  deer  securely  roves, 
j  The  fall  of  waters,  and  the  song  of  birds, 
I  And  hills  that  echo  to  the  distant  herds. 
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Are  luxuries  excelling  all  the  glare 

The  world  can  boast,  and  her  chief  favourites 

share. 
With  eager  step,  and  carelessly  arrayed, 
For  such  a  cause  the  poet  socks  the  shade, 
From  all  he  sees  he  catches  new  delight, 
Pleased  Fancy  claps  her  pinions  at  the  sight, 
The  rising  or  the  setting  orb  of  day, 
The  clouds  that  flit,  or  slowly  float  away. 
Nature  in  all  the  various  shapes  she  wears, 
Frowning  in  storms,  or  brcatldng  gentle  airs; 
The  snowy  robe  her  wintry  state  assumes. 
Her  summer  heats,  her  fruits,  and  her  perfumes: 
AU,  all  alike  transport  the  glowing  baid. 
Success  in  rhyme  his  glory  and  reward. 
O  Nature !  whose  Elysian  scenes  disclose 
His  bright  perfections,  at  whoso  word  they  rose. 
Next  to  that  power,  who  formed  thee  and  sustains, 
Be  thou  the  great  inspirer  of  my  strains. 
Still,  as  I  touch  the  lyre,  do  thou  expand 
Thy  genuine  charms,  and  guide  an  artless  hand. 
That  I  may  catch  a  fire  but  rarely  known. 
Give  useful  light,  though  I  should  miss  renown, 
And,  poring  on  thy  page,  whose  every  line 
Bears  proof  of  an  intelligence  divine, 
May  feel  a  heart  enriched  by  what  it  pays, 
That  builds  its  glory  on  its  Maker's  praise. 
Wo  to  the  man,  whose  wit  disclaims  its  use, 
Glittering  in  vain,  or  only  to  seduce, 
Who  studies  nature  with  a  wanton  eye, 
Admires  the  work,  but  slips  the  lesson  by; 
His  hours  of  leisure  and  recess  employs 
In  drawing  pictures  of  forbidden  joys. 
Retires  to  blazon  his  own  worthless  name, 
Or  shoot  the  careless  with  a  surer  aim. 

The  lover  too  shuns  business  and  alarms, 
Tender  idolater  of  absent  charms. 
Saints  oflcr  notliing  in  their  warmest  prayers, 
That  he  devotes  not  with  a  zeal  like  theirs; 
'Tis  consecration  of  his  heart,  soul,  time. 
And  every  tliought  that  wanders  is  a  crime. 
In  sighs  he  worships  his  supremely  fair, 
And  weeps  a  sad  libation  in  despair; 
Adores  a  creature,  and,  devout  in  vain. 
Wins  in  return  an  answer  of  disdain. 
As  woodbine  weds  the  plant  witliin  her  reach, 
Rough  elm,  or  smooth-grained  ash,  or  glossy  beech. 
In  spiral  rings  ascends  the  trunk,  and  lays 
Pier  golden  tassels  on  the  leafy  sprays, 
But  docs  a  mischief  while  she  lends  a  grace, 
Straitening  its  growth  by  such  a  strict  embrace; 
So  love,  that  clings  around  the  noblest  minds. 
Forbids  th'  advancement  of  the  soul  he  binds ; 
The  suitor's  air  indeed  he  soon  improves. 
And  forms  it  to  the  taste  of  her  he  loves. 
Teaches  his  eyes  a  language,  and  no  less 
Refines  his  speech,  and  fashions  liis  address; 
But  farewell  promises  of  happier  fruits, 
Manly  designs,  and  learning's  grave  punuiti; 


Girt  with  a  chain  he  can  not  wish  to  brcac, 
His  only  bliss  is  sorrow  for  her  sake ; 
Who  will  may  pant  for  glory  and  excel. 
Her  smile  his  aim,  all  higlier  aims  farewell ! 
Th}Tsi8,  Alexis,  or  whatever  name 
May  least  oflft^nd  against  so  pure  a  flame. 
Though  sage  advice  of  friends  the  most  snnoere 
Sounds  harshly  in  so  delicate  a  snare. 
And  lovers,  of  all  creatures,  tame  or  wild. 
Can  least  brook  management,  however  mild; 
Yet  let  a  iwct  (poetry  disarms 
The  fiercest  animals  with  magic  charms) 
Risk  an  intrusion  on  tliy  pensive  mood, 
And  woo  and  win  thee  to  thy  proper  good. 
Pastoral  images  and  still  retreats, 
Umbrageous  walks  and  solitary  seats, 
Sweet  birds  in  concert  with  harmonious  streams, 
Soft  airs,  nocturnal  vigils,  and  day  droamH, 
Are  all  enchantments  in  a  case  like  tliine, 
Conspire  against  thy  peace  with  one  design. 
Sooth  thee  to  make  thee  but  a  surer  prey, 
And  feed  the  fire  that  wastes  thy  jwwcrs  away. 
Up — God  has  formed  thee  with  a  wiser  view. 
Not  to  be  led  in  chains,  but  to  subdue ; 
Calls  thee  to  coi>e  vnth  enemies,  and  firat 
Points  out  a  conflict  with  thyself,  the  worst 
Woman  indeed,  a  gift  he  would  Ix^stow, 
When  he  designed  a  Paradise  below. 
The  richest  earthly  boon  his  hands  aflford. 
Deserves  to  be  beloved,  but  not  adored. 
Post  away  swiftly  to  more  active  scenes, 
Collect  the  scattered  truths  that  study  gle^n.«, 
Mix  with  the  world,  but  with  its  wiser  part, 
No  longer  give  an  image  all  tliine  heart; 
Its  empire  is  not  hers,  nor  is  it  thine, 
'Tis  Grod's  just  claim,  prerogative  divine. 

Virtuous  and  faithful  Hebrrdex,  whose  skill 
Attempts  no  task  it  can  not  well  fulfil, 
Gives  melancholy  up  to  Nature's  care. 
And  sends  the  patient  into  purer  air. 
Look  where  he  comes — ^in  this  embowered  alcove 
Stand  close  concealed,  and  see  a  statue  mo>'c: 
Lips  busy,  and  eyes  fixed,  foot  falling  slow. 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasped  below, 
Interpret  to  the  marking  eye  distress. 
Such  as  its  symptoms  can  alone  express. 
That  tongue  is  silent  now;  that  silent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest  or  join  the  song, 
Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commend, 
Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 
Renounced  alike  its  ofldce  and  its  sport, 
Its  brisker  and  its  graver  strains  fall  short; 
Both  fail  beneath  a  fever's  secret  swav, 
And  like  a  summer  brook  are  past  away. 
This  is  a  sight  for  Pity  to  peruse, 
Till  she  resemble  faintly  what  she  \'iews, 
Till  sympathy  contract  a  kindred  pain, 
Pierced  with  the  woes  that  she  laments  in  vaixL 
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This,  of  all  maladloB  that  man  infcwt, 
Clainu  hkmi  compaLssion,  and  receiveb  the  leant : 
Job  felt  it,  when  he  groaned  beneath  tiic  rod 
And  the  barbed  arrows  of  a  frowning  God ; 
And  such  emollients  as  his  friends  could  spare, 
Frh'nds  such  as  his  for  modem  Jol)s  prepare. 
Bbt,  wthcF  curst,  with  hearts  that  never  feel, 
Ke|4  anug  in  caskets  of  close  hammered  steel. 
With  oiouths  mads  only  to  grin  wide  and  cat, 
And  miiids,  that  deem  derided  puin  a  treat. 
With  limbs  of  British  oak,  and  nerves  of  wire, 
And  wit  that  pup|)et-prompters  might  inspire, 
Thtir  sovereign  nostrum  is  a  clum.sy  joke 
On  pangs  enforced  with  God's  severest  stroke. 
But  with  a  soul,  that  never  felt  the  sting 
Of  aorrow,  sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing : 
Not  to  iDolest,  or  irritate,  or  raise 
A  iaogh/it  hb  expense,  is  i^ender  praise ; 
He,  that  has  not  usurped  the  name  of  man, 
^  all,  and  deems  too  little  all,  he  can, 
T  aaniage  the  throbbings  of  the  festered  part. 
And  stanch  the  bleedings  of  a  broken  heart 
"^is  not,  as  heads  that  never  ache  suppose, 
Poigeiy  of  faiKsy ,  and  a  dream  of  woes ; 
^^  is  a  harp,  whose  chords  elude  the  fdght, 
uch  yielding  harmony  disposed  aright ; 
^he  Bcrews  reversed  (a  task  which,  if  he  please, 
^  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease,) 
Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose, 
^^^  till  he  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  use. 
"^n  neither  heathy  wilds,  nor  scenes  as  fair 
^  ever  recompensed  the  peasant's  care, 
^or  toft  declivities  with  tuflod  hills, 
^of  ^iew  of  waters  turning  busy  mills. 
Parks  in  which  Art  preceptress  Nature  weds, 
^or  gardens  interspersed  with  flowery  beds, 
^or  gales,  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves, 
•^  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves. 
Can  call  up  life  into  his  faded  eye, 
That  paves  all  he  sees  unheeded  by ; 
^0  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels, 
^0  COR  for  such  till  God,  who  makes  them,  heals. 
^  thoo,  sad  sufierer  under  nameless  ill, 
That  yields  not  to  the  touch  of  human  skill, 
"Bftwe  the  kind  occasion,  understand 
A  Father's  finown,  and  kiss  his  chastning  hand. 
To  thee  the  day-spring,  and  the  blaze  of  noon, 
The  purple  evening  and  resplendent  noon, 
The  itarB,  that,  sprinkled  o'er  the  vault  of  night, 
Seem  drops  descending  in  a  shower  of  light. 
Shine  not,  or  undesired  and  hated  shine. 
Seen  through  the  medium  of  a  cloud  like  thine : 
Yet  seek  him,  in  his  favour  life  is  found. 
All  bliss  beside  a  shadow  and  a  sound : 
Then  heaven,  eclipsed  so  long,  and  this  dull  earth. 
Shall  seem  to  start  into  a  second  birth ; 
Nature,  assuming  a  more  lovely  face. 
Borrowing  a  beauty  firom  the  works  of  grace, 
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Shall  be  despised  and  overlooked  no  more, 
Shall  fill  tliee  with  deli|;hu  unft?lt  befi)ri\ 
Impart  to  tilings  inanimate  a  voice, 
And  bid  her  mountains  and  her  hills  rejoice ; 
The  sound  shall  run  along  the  winding  vales. 
And  thou  enjoy  an  Eden  ere  it  fails. 

Ye  grovps  (the  statesman  at  his  desk  exclaims 
Sick  of  a  thousand  du>appointed  aims,) 
My  patrimonial  pleasure  and  my  pride, 
Beneath  your  shades  your  gray  |)ossessor  liide, 
Receive  mc  lanjruisning  for  that  rejxiso 
The  serx'ant  of  the  public  never  knows. 
Ye  saw  me  once  (ah,  those  regrettinl  days, 
When  Iwyish  innocence  was  all  my  praise !) 
Hour  aftiT  hour  delightfully  allot 
To  Btudij^  then  fiimilLir,  since  forirot. 
And  cultivate  a  taste  for  ancient  sonir, 
Catcliing  its  ardour  as  I  mused  idonjr ; 
Xor  seldom,  as  projiitious  Heaven  ndght  send, 
"What  once  I  valued  and  could  boast,  a  friend, 
Were  witnesses  how  cordially  I  pressed 
His  undissembliiig  virtue  to  my  breast ; 
Receive  me  now,  not  uncorrupt  as  then, 
Nor  guiltless  of  corrupting  other  men. 
But  versed  in  arts,  that,  while  they  seem  to  stay 
A  falling  empire,  hasten  its  decay, 
To  the  fair  haven  of  my  native  home. 
The  wTcekof  what  I  was,  fatigued  I  come; 
For  once  I  can  approve  the  patriot's  voice. 
And  make  tlie  course  he  recommends  my  choice  j 
We  meet  at  last  in  one  sincere  desire, 
His  wish  and  mine  both  prompt  me  to  retire. 
*Tis  done — he  steps  into  the  welcome  chaise, 
Lolls  at  his  ease  behind  four  handsome  bavs. 
That  whirl  away  from  business  and  debate 
The  disencumbered  atlas  of  the  state. 
Ask  not  the  boy,  who,  when  the  breeze  of  mom 
First  shakes  the  glittering  drops  from  every  thorn, 
Unfolds  his  flock,  then  under  bank  or  bus!i 
Sits  linking  cherry-stones,  or  platting  nisli. 
How  fair  is  freedom  7 — he  was  always  free ; 
To  carve  his  rustic  name  upon  a  tree, 
To  snare  the  mole,  or  with  ill-fashioned  hook. 
To  draw  th'  incautious  minnow  from  the  brook. 
Are  life's  prime  pleasures  in  his  simple  %'iew ; 
His  flock  the  cliief  concern  ho  ever  knew ; 
She  sldnes  but  httle  in  his  heedless  eyes, 
The  good  we  never  miss  we  rarely  prize  : 
But  ask  the  noble  drudge  in  state  aflairs, 
Escaped  from  office  and  its  constant  cares, 
What  charms  he  sees  in  Freedom  s  smile  express 

cd, 
In  Freedom  lost  so  long,  now  repossessed ; 
The  tongue,  whose  strains  were  cogent  as  cod 

mands. 
Revered  at  home,  and  felt  in  foreign  lands, 
Shall  own  itself  a  stanmierer  in  that  cause. 
Or  plead  its  silence  as  its  best  applause. 
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Uc  known  indeed  that  whether  drpflscd  or  rude, 
Wild  without  art  or  artfully  subdued, 
Nature  in  every  form  insiiires  delight, 
But  never  marked  her  with  00  just  a  sight, 
Hei  hedge-row  shrubs,  a  variegated  store. 
With  woodbine  and  wild  roses  mantled  o*cr, 
Green  bulks  and  furrowed  lands,  the  stream,  that 

spreads 
Its  cooling  vapour  o'er  the  dewy  meads, 
Douna,  that  almost  escape  th'  inquiring  eye, 
That  nu4t  and  fade  into  the  distant  sky, 
Beauties  he  lately  slighted  as  he  passed, 
Seem  all  created  since  he  travelled  last. 
Master  of  all  the  enjoyments  he  designed. 
No  rough  annoyance  rankling  in  his  mind, 
What  early  pliilosophic  hours  he  keeps, 
How  regular  his  meals,  how  sound  he  sleeps! 
Not  sounder  he,  that  on  the  mainmast  head, 
While  morning  kindles  with  a  windy  red, 
Begins  a  long  look-out  for  distant  land, 
Nor  quits  till  evening  watch  liis  giddy  stand. 
Then  swift  descending  with  a  seaman's  haste. 
Slips  to  his  hammock,  and  forgets  the  blast 
He  chooses  company,  but  pot  the  squire's. 
Whose  wit  is  rudeness,  whose  good-breading  tires ; 
Nor  yet  the  ))ar8on's,  who  would  gladly  come, 
Obso<|uiou8  when  abroad,  though  proud  at  home; 
Nor  can  he  much  affect  the  neighbouring  peer, 
Whose  toe  of  emulation  treads  too  near; 
But  wisely  seeks  a  more  convenient  firicnd, 
With  whom,  dismissing  forms,  he  may  unbend ! 
A  man,  whom  marks  of  condescending  grace 
Teach  while  they  flatter  liim,  his  proper  place; 
Who  comes  when  called,  and  at  a  word  with- 
draws, 
Speaks  with  reserve,  and  listens  with  applause ; 
Some  plain  mechanic,  who,  without  pretence 
To  birth  or  wit,  nor  gives  nor  takes  oficnce; 
On  whom  he  rests  wcll-pieased  his  weary  powcra, 
And  talks  and  laughs  away  his  vacant  hours. 
The  tide  of  life,  swift  always  in  its  course, 
May  run  in  cities  with  a  brisker  force. 
But  nowhere  with  a  current  so  serene, 
Or  half  so  clear,  as  in  the  rural  scene. 
Yet  how  fidladous  is  all  earthly  bliss, 
What  obvious  truths  the  wisest  heads  may  miss ; 
Some  pleasures  live  a  month,  and  some  a  year, 
But  shoH  the  date  of  all  wo  gather  hero ; 
No  happiness  is  felt,  except  the  true. 
That  does  not  charm  the  more  for  being  new. 
This  ol)servation,  as  it  chanced,  not  made. 
Or,  if  the  thought  occurred,  not  duly  weighed. 
He  siglis — ^for  after  all  by  slow  degrees 
The  spot  he  loved  has  lost  the  power  to  please ; 
To  cross  his  ambling  pony  day  by  day. 
Seems  at  the  best  but  dreaming  liie  away; 
The  ])rospect,  such  as  might  enchant  despair, 
Ho  views  it  not,  or  sees  no  beauty  there ; 


With  aching  heart,  and  discontented  looks, 
Returns  at  noon  to  billiards  or  to  books. 
But  feels,  while  grasping  at  his  faded  joys, 
A  secret  thirst  of  his  renounced  employs. 
He  chides  the  tardiness  of  every  pont. 
Pants  to  be  told  of  battles  won  or  loist, 
Blames  his  own  indolence,  obsen-es,  though  late 
'Tis  criminal  to  leave  a  sinking  state, 
Flies  to  the  levee,  and,  received  with  grace. 
Kneels,  kisses  hands,  and  sliines  again  in  place. 

Subari>an  villas,  highway-side  retreats, 
That  dread  th'  encroachment  of  our  giowix 

streets, 
Titrht  boxes  neatly  sashed,  and  in  a  blaxe 
With  all  a  July  sun's  collected  rays. 
Delight  the  citizen,  who,  gasping  tliere. 
Breathes  clouds  of  dust,  and  calls  it  country  air. 
O  sweet  retirement,  who  would  balk  the  thought 
That  could  afford  retirement,  or  could  not  ? 
'Tis  such  an  easy  walk,  so  smooth  and  straight, 
The  second  milestone  fronts  the  garden  gate; 
A  step  if  fiur,  and  if  a  shower  approach, 
You  find  safe  shelter  in  the  next  stage-coach. 
There,  prisoned  in  a  pariour  snug  and  small, 
Like  bottled  wasps  ujion  a  soutiicrn  wall, 
The  man  of  business  and  his  friends  compmsod 
Forget  their  labours,  and  yet  find  no  rest; 
But  still,  'tis  rural — trees  arc  to  be  seen 
From  every  window,  and  tlie  fields  are  green ; 
Ducks  paddle  in  the  pond  before  the  door, 
And  what  could  a  remoter  scene  show  more  1 
A  sense  of  elegance  we  rarely  find 
The  portion  of  a  mean  or  vulgar  mind. 
And  ignorance  of  better  tilings  makes  man, 
Who  can  not  much,  rejoice  in  what  the  can. 
And  he,  that  deems  his  leisure  well  bestowed 
In  contemplation  of  a  turnpike-road. 
Is  occupied  as  well,  employs  his  hours 
As  wisely,  and  as  mucli  improves  his  powers 
As  he,  that  slumbers  in  pavilions  gnced 
With  all  the  charms  of  an  accomplished  taste. 
Yet  hence,  alas !  insolvencies ;  and  hcnoe 
Th'  unpitied  victim  of  ill-judged  expense, 
From  all  his  wearisome  engagements  freed. 
Shakes  hands  with  business  and  retires  indeed. 

Your  prudent  grand-mammas,  ye  modem  bellei 
Content  with  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Tunbridge-wclU 
When  health  miuired  it  would  consent  to  roam. 
Else  more  attachiHl  to  pleasures  found  at  home. 
But  now  alike,  gay  widow,  virgin,  wife, 
Ingenious  to  diversify  dull  life. 
In  coaches,  chaises,  caravans,  and  hoys. 
Fly  to  the  coast  for  daily,  nijrhtly  joys ; 
And  all,  imi)aticnt  of  dry  land,  agree 
With  one  consent  to  rush  into  the  sea. — 
Ocean  exhibits,  fathomless  and  broad, 
Much  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  Grod. 
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He  swathes  about  the  swelling  of  the  deep, 
That  shines  and  rests,  as  infants  smile  and  sleep ; 
Yut  u  it  is,  it  answers  as  it  flows 
The  breathings  of  the  lightest  air  that  blows  j 
Curling  and  whitening  over  all  the  waste, 
The  rising  waves  obey  th*  increasing  blast, 
Abra()t  and  horrid  as  the  tempest  roars, 
Thuntkr  and  flash  upon  the  steadfast  shores, 
TiD  ho,  that  rides  the  whirlwind,  checks  the  rain, 
Thfn  all  the  world  of  waters  sleep  again. — 
^eTrid8  or  Dryads,  as  the  fashion  leads, 
Now  m  the  floods,  now  panting  in  the  meads, 
Votaritis  of  Pleasure  still,  where'er  she  dwells, 
^'eir  barren  rocks,  in  palaces,  or  cells, 
0  grant  a  poet  leave  to  recommend 
(A  port  fond  of  Nature,  and  your  friend) 
Hcrdighted  works  to  your  admiring  view; 
Her  works  must  needs  excel,  who  fasliioned  you. 
"  ould  ye,  when  rambling  in  your  morning  ride, 
'^h  fiome  unmeaning  coxcomb  at  your  side, 
^"OQdemn  the  prattler  for  his  idle  pains, 
'^^  Waste  unheard  the  music  of  Ids  strains, 
^^,  deaf  to  all  th'  impertinence  of  tongue, 
''^at,  while  it  courts,  aflronts  and  does  you  wrong, 
"ark  well  the  finished  plan  without  a  fault, 
*^^>^  seas  globose  and  huge,  th'  o'erarcliing  vault, 
^^•J^h's  millions  daily  fed,  a  world  employed, 
^  S^thering  plenty  yet  to  be  enjoyed, 
in  gratitude  grew  vocal  in  the  praise 
*^   Ciod,  beneficent  in  all  his  ways ; 
'  «"^jced  ^ith  such  wisdom,  how  would  beauty  sliine ! 
^    "want  but  that  to  seem  indeed  divine. 
-/Vnticipated  rents,  and  bills  unpaid, 
OTt»  many  a  shining  youth  into  the  shade, 
**  oc  to  redeem  his  time,  but  hb  estate, 
^T^d  play  the  fool,  but  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
X"  H«re,  hid  in  loathed  obscurity,  removed 
PrcMn  pleasures  left,  but  never  more  beloved, 
\^e  just  endures,  and  with  a  sickly  spleen 
^ighso'cr  the  beauties  of  the  charming  scene. 
Naxnie  indeed  looks  prettily  in  rhyme ; 
oXreaiM  tinkle  sweetly  in  poetic  cliime : 
'^^  warblings  of  the  blackbird,  clear  and  strong, 
Are  mosic^  enough  in  Thomson's  song ; 
And  Cobham's  groves,  and  Windsor's  green  re- 
treats, 
^^Popedescribesthem,  have  athousand  sweets; 
^  likes  the  country,  but  in  truth  must  own 
^<M  likes  it,  when  he  studies  it  in  town. 

Poor  Jack — no  matter  who — for  when  I  blame 
I  F*t\',  and  most  therefore  sink  the  name, 
^^'<^  in  his  saddle,  loved  the  chase,  the  coone, 
^^  ^ways,  ere  he  mounted,  kissed  his  hone. 
'■^^ estate,  his  sires  had  owned  in  ancient  years, 
>>  lu  qtiickly  distanced,  matched  against  a  peer's. 
Jack  Vanished,  was  regretted  and  forgot ; 
^^  ^  good-nature's  never-failing  lot. 
At  length,  when  all  had  bng  supposed  him  dead, 
By  oqU  fobmenioii,  razor,  rope,  or  lead. 


My  lord,  alighting  at  his  usual  place. 
The  Crown,  took  notice  of  an  ostler's  face. 
Jack  knew  his  friend,  but  hoped  in  that  disguise 
He  might  escape  the  most  ob6er>ing  eyes, 
And  whistling,  as  if  unconcerned  and  gay, 
Curried  his  nag,  and  looked  another  way. 
Convinced  at  last,  upon  a  nearer  view, 
'Twas  he,  the  same,  the  vxry  Jack  he  knew 
0*er^' helmed  at  once  with  wonder,  grief,  and  joy, 
He  pressed  him  much  to  quit  his  base  employ ; 
His  counti'nance,  his  purse.  Ids  heart,  his  hand, 
Influence  and  power  were  all  at  his  command: 
Peers  are  not  alwavs  jiencrous  as  well  bred, 
But  Granby  wa.«^,  meant  truly  what  he  said. 
Jack  l)owed,  and  was  obliged— confessed   'twos 

strange, 
That  so  retired  he  sliould  not  wish  a  change. 
But  knew  no  medium  Ivtween  mizzling  beer. 
And  Ins  old  stint — thn^*  thousand  pounds  a  yeai 

Thus  some  retire  to  nourish  hopeless  wo ; 
Some  seeking  happiness  not  found  below ; 
Some  to  comply  with  humour,  and  a  mind 
To  social  scenes  by  nature  disinclined ; 
Some  swayed  by  fashion,  some  by  deep  disgust ; 
Some  self-impoveriahed,  and  because  they  must; 
But  few,  that  court  Retirement,  arc  aware 
Of  half  the  toils  they  must  encounter  there. 

Lucrative  offices  arc  seldom  lost 
For  want  of  powers  proi)ortioned  to  the  post : 
Give  e'en  a  dunce  th'  emjiloyment  he  desires, 
And  he  soon  finds  the  talents  it  requires; 
A  business  with  an  income  at  its  heels 
Funushes  always  oil  for  its  own  wheels. 
But  in  his  arduous  enterjmse  to  close 
[lis  active  years  with  indolent  repose. 
He  finds. the  labours  of  that  state  exceed 
His  utmost  faculties,  severe  indeed. 
'Tis  easy  to  resign  a  toilsome  place. 
But  not  to  manage  leisure  with  a  grace; 
Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 
A  mind  quite,  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed. 
The  veteran  steed,  excused  liis  task  at  length, 
In  kind  compassion  of  his  failing  strength, 
And  turned  into  the  park  or  mead  to  graze, 
Exempt  from  future  senicc  all  his  days. 
There  feels  a  pleasure  perfect  in  its  kind. 
Ranges  at  lik'rty,  and  snuflis  the  wind : 
But  when  hb  lord  would  quit  the  busy  road, 
To  taste  a  joy  like  that  he  had  bestowed. 
He  proves  less  happy  than  his  favoured  brute, 
A  life  of  ease  a  difficult  pursuit. 
Thought,  to  the  man  that  never  thinks,  may  seeii 
As  natural  as  when  asleep  to  dream ; 
But  reveries  (for  human  minds  will  act) 
Specious  in  show,  impossible  in  fact. 
Those  flimsy  webs,  that  break  as  soon  as  wrought 
Attain  not  to  the  dignity  of  thought : 
Nor  yet  the  swarms  that  occupy  the  brain, 
I  "Where  dreams  of  drcis,  intrigue,  andplewure  xeign 
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Nor  such  as  useless  conversation  breeds, 

Or  lust  engenders,  anil  indulgence  feeds. 

Whence,  and  what  are  wel  to  what  end  ordained  t 

What  means  the  drzjna  by  the  world  sustained  1 

Business  or  vain  amusement,  care  or  mirth, 

Divide  the  frail  inhabitants  of  earth. 

Is  duty  a  mere  sport,  or  an  employ  1 

Life  an  intrusted  talent,  or  a  toy  7 

Is  there,  as  reason,  conscience,  Scripture,  say, 

Cause  to  provide  for  a  great  future  day, 

When,  earth's  assigned  duration  at  an  end, 

Man  shall  be  summoned  and  the  dead  attend  1 

The  trumpet — ^will  it  sound,  the  curtain  rise, 

And  show  th'  august  tribunal  of  the  skies ; 

Where  no  prevarication  shall  avail, 

Where  eloquence  and  artifice  shall  fail, 

The  pride  of  arrogant  distinctions  fall. 

And  conscience  and  our  conduct  judge  us  alH 

Pardon  me,  ye  that  give  the  midnight  oil 

To  learned  cares,  or  philosophic  toil. 

Though  I  revere  your  honourable  names, 

Vour  useful  labours  and  important  aims, 

And  hold  the  world  indebted  to  your  aid, 

Enriched  with  the  discoveries  ye  have  made ; 

Vet  let  me  stand  excused,  if  I  esteem 

A  mind  employed  on  so  sublime  a  theme, 

Pushing  her  bold  inquiry  to  the  date 

And  outline  of  the  present  transient  state. 

And,  after  poising  her  adventurous  wings. 

Settling  at  last  upon  eternal  things. 

Far  more  intelligent  and  better  taught 

The  strenuous  use  of  profitable  thought. 

Than  ye,  when  happiest,  and  enlightened  most. 

And  highest  in  renown,  can  justly  boast 

A  mind  unnerved,  or  indisposed  to  bear 
The  weight  of  subjects  worthiest  of  her  caic. 
Whatever  hopes  a  change  of  scene  inspires. 
Must  change  her  nature,  or  in  vain  reUres. 
An  idler  is  a  watch,  that  wants  both  hands. 
As  useless  if  it  goes,  as  when  it  stands. 
Books,  therefore,  not  the  scandal  of  the  shelves, 
In  which  lewd  sensualists  print  out  themselves; 
Nor  those,  in  wliich  the  stage  gives  vice  a  blow. 
With  what  success  let  modem  manners  show ; 
Nor  his,  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousands  bom. 
Built  Grod  a  church,  and  laughed  his  word  to  acorn. 
Skilful  alike  to  seem  devout  and  just, 
And  stab  religion  with  a  sly  side-thrust ; 
Nor  those  of  learned  philologists,  who  chase 
A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  space. 
Start  at  it  home,  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark. 
To  Oaul,  to  Greece,  and  into  Noali's  ark ; 
But  such  as  Leaming  without  false  pretence, 
The  friend  of  Tmth,  th'  associate  of  good  Sense, 
And  such  as,  in  the  zeal  of  good  design, 
Strong  judgment  labouring  in  the  Scripture  mine, 
All  such  as  manly  and  great  souls  produce, 
Worthy  to  live,  and  of  eternal  use : 


Behold  in  these  what  leisure  hours  demand. 
Amusement  and  true  knowledge  hand  in  hand. 
Luxury  gives  the  mind  a  childish  cast. 
And,  wldle  she  polishes,  perverts  the  taste  j 
Habits  of  close  attention,  tliinking  heads. 
Become  more  rare  as  dLi»ipation  spreads, ' 
Till  authors  hear  at  length  one  general  cry — • 
Tickle  and  entertain  us,  or  wo  die. 
The  loud  demand,  firom  year  to  year  the  same, 
Beggars  Invention,  and  makes  Fancy  lame; 
Till  farce  itself,  most  mournfully  jejune. 
Calls  for  the  kind  assistance  of  a  tune ; 
And  novels  (witness  every  month's  review 
Belie  their  name,  and  offer  nothing  new. 
The  mind,  relaxing  into  needful  sport. 
Should  turn  to  writers  of  an  abler  sort, 
AVliose  wit  well  managed,  and  whose  classic  style 
Give  truth  a  lustre,  and  make  wisdom  smile. 
Friends  (for  I  can  not  stint,  as  some  have  done, 
Too  rigid  in  my  view,  that  name  to  one ; 
Though  one,  I  grant  it,  in  the  generous  breast 
Will  stand  advanced  a  step  above  the  rest ; 
Flowers  by  that  name  promiscuously  we  call, 
But  one,  the  rose,  the  regent  of  them  all) — 
Friends,  not  adopted  with  a  schoolboy's  haste, 
But  chosen  with  a  nice  discerning  taste, 
Well-bom,  well-disciplined,  who,  placed  apart 
From  vulgar  minds,  have  honour  much  at  heart, 
And,  though  the  world  may  think  th'  ingrodienti 

odd, 
The  love  of  virtue,  and  the  fear  of  God ! 
Such  friends  prevent  what  else  would  soon  sucsceed, 
A  temper  rustic  as  the  life  we  lead, 
And  keep  the  polish  of  the  manners  clean 
As  theirs  who  bustle  in  the  busiest  scene ; 
For  solitude,  however  some  may  rave, 
Seeming  a  sanctuary,  proves  a  grave, 
A  sepulchre  in  which  the  living  lie, 
Where  all  good  quatities  grow  sick  and  die. 
I  praise  the  Frenchman,*  his  remark  was  shrewd-- 
How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet,  is  solitude! 
But  grant  me  still  a  firiend  in  my  retreat. 
Whom  I  may  whisper — solitude  is  sweet. 
Yet  neither  these  delights,  nor  aught  beside. 
That  appetite  can  ask,  or  wealth  provide. 
Can  save  us  always  from  a  tedious  day, 
Or  shine  the  dullness  of  still  life  away : 
Divine  communion,  carefully  enjoyed. 
Or  sought  with  energy,  must  fill  the  void. 
O  sacred  art,  to  which  alone  life  owes 
Its  happiest  seasons,  and  a  peaceful  close, 
Scomed  in  a  worid,  indebted  to  that  scorn 
For  evils  daily  felt  and  hardly  borne. 
Not  knowing  thee,  we  reap  with  bleeding  hands 
Flowers  of  rank  odour  upon  thorny  lands. 
And,  while  Experience  cautions  us  in  vain, 
Grrasp  seeming  happiness,  and  find  it  pain. 

*  Bmysra. 
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RETIREMENT. 


DespoBdene«,  self-deserted  in  her  grief, 

Lett  by  abandoning  her  own  retief, 

Jlfunnanng  and  ungrateful  Discontent, 

Tiiat  aroms  afflictions  mercifully  meant, 

Those  humours,  tart  as  wine  upon  the  fret, 

'YVlucb  idleness  and  weariness  Wget; 

Thew,  and  a  thousand  plagues,  that  haunt  the 

breast, 
Fond  of  the  phantom  of  an  earthly  rest, 
Divine  communion  chases,  as  the  day 
Drives  to  their  dens  th'  obedient  beasts  of  prey. 
See  Judah's  promised  king  berefl  of  all, 
Driven  out  an  exile  firom  the  face  of  Saul, 
To  distant  caves  the  lonely  wanderer  flies. 
To  seek  that  peace  a  tyrant's  frown  denies. 
Hear  the  sweet  accents  of  liis  tuneful  voice, 
Hear  him,  o'erwhelmcd  with  sorrow,  yet  rejoice; 
No  womanish  or  wailing  grief  has  part, 
No,  not  for  a  moment,  in  his  royal  heart; 
'Tis  manly  mudc,  such  as  martyrs  make, 
Suffering  with  gladness  fo^  a  Saviour's  sake; 
H*9  WHil  exults,  hope  animates  his  lays, 
The  sense  of  mercy  kindles  into  praise. 
And  wilds,  familiar  with  a  lion's  roar, 
Ring  with  ecstatic  sounds  unheard  before: 
"Ti^  love  like  his,  that  can  alone  defeat 
The  foes  of  man,  or  make  a  desert  sweet 


Religion  does  not  censure  or  exclude 
Unnumbered  pleasures  harmlessly  pursued; 
To  study  culture,  and  with  artful  toil 
To  meliorate  and  tame  the  stubborn  soU; 
To  give  dissimilar  yet  fruitfiil  lands 
The  grain,  or  herb,  or  plant  that  each  demands^ 
To  cherish  virtue  in  an  humble  state. 
And  share  the  joys  your  bounty  may  create; 
To  mark  the  matchless  workings  of  the  power 
That  shuts  within  its  seed  the  future  flower. 
Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel, 
In  colour  these,  and  those  delight  the  smell. 
Sends  Nature  forth  the  daughter  of  the  skies. 
To  dance  on  earth,  and  charm  all  human  eyes; 
To  teach  the  canvass  innocent  deceit. 
Or  lay  the  landscape  on  the  snowy  sheet — 
These,  these  arc  arts  pursued  without  a  crime, 
That  leave  no  stain  upon  the  wing  of  Time. 

Me  poetry  (or  rather  notes  that  aim 
Feebly  and  vainly  at  poetic  fame) 
Employs,  shut  out  from  more  important  views, 
Fast  by  the  banks  of  the  slow  winding  Ouae; 
Content  if  thus  sequestered  I  may  raise 
A  monitor's  though  not  a  poet's  praise. 
And  while  I  teach  an  art  too  little  known. 
To  close  life  wisely,  may  not  waste  my  own. 


a^fie  SftfitH. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  h'wtory  of  ihe  following  pmduction  is  brleflj  thb:  A  ladv,  fond  of  blank  wrse,  demanJsd  a  poem  of  that  kind  from 
the  aathor,  and  f^rt  him  the  sSOFA  for  ambject.  He  obeved  :'arid  having  much  leistirr,  connocitnl  another  subject  with 
it;  aiid  pureuing  the  train  of  thoucht  to  which  his  situation  and  turn  of  mind  led  him,  brought  ibnh  at  length,  naead 
of  the  trifle  whkh  he  at  flm  iniende<I,  a  serious  aflair— a  Volume. 

In  the  poem  on  the  subiect  of  Education,  he  would  be  very  sorry  to  stand  mis^ted  of  having  aimed  hin  censure  at  any 
particular  achooL  Hia  (Ejections  are  such,  as  naturally  apply  themselves  to  schoold  in  gcnt^ral.  If  thcivj  were  not,  as  for 
the  mo*  part  there  la,  wiUul  neglect  in  those  who  manage  them,  and  an  omiwion  even  of  such  dwipline  as  they  are  su^- 
edible  M,  the  objects  are  yet  too  numerous  for  minute  aiiemion;  and  the  aching  hearts  often  thoumiid  parents,  nK>umiii9 
a:kJer  the  bioerest  of  all  disappointments,  attest  the  truth  of  the  allegation.  His  quarrel,  therefore,  id  widi  tlie  mischief  at 
large,  and  not  with  any  particular  instance  of  iL 


THE  SOFA. 


ARGUMENT. 

Hiftorical  deduction  of  seats,  from  the  Stool  to  the  8ofa.— A  Schoolboy's  ramble.— A  walk  in  the  country.— The  sc«im 
(J«rhbe<i. — Rural  sounds  aaweU  as  sights  delightful. — Another  walk — Mintake  concerning  the  charms  of  solitude  corrected.— 
V^jnnadn  commended.— A krove,  and  the  view  from  It— The  wildernegs.— The  grove.— The  thresher.— The  necMsity  and 
L-.e  benefits  of  czerctae.— The  worka  of  nature  soperior  to,  and  in  xome  instances  inimitable  by,  an.— The  wearisomeness 
of  what  w  conunonly  caUod  a  life  of  pleasure.— Change  of  scene  sometimes  expedient.- A  common  described,  and  the 
dTar»ft«»r  of  crazy  Kate  introduced.— Gipsies.— The  Memncs  of  civilized  life.- Tliat  nate  most  favourable  to  vinue.— The 
ftxiih  Hea  idandcrs  compassionated,  but  chiefly  Omai.— His  present  state  of  mind  supposed— Civilized  life  fnendlT  to 
virtue,  twt  not  great  cities.— Great  citiea,  and  IxHidon  in  mrticular,  allowed  ih«ir  duo  prainee,  but  censured.— Fete 
Champerre.— The  book  concludes  with  a  reflexion  on  the  fatal  etfccis  of  dissipation  and  efleminacy  upon  our  public 
meaaures 


I  81  vo  the  Sofii,  I,  who  lately  sang 
Truth,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  touched  with  awe 
1'be  solemn  chords,  and  with  a  trembling  hand. 
Escaped  with  pain  firam  that  adventurous  flight, 
6  w% 


Now  seek  repose  upon  an  humbler  theme; 
The  theme  though  humble,  yet  august  and  proud 
Th*  occasbn — for  the  Fair  commands  the  song. 
Time  was,  when  clothing  sumptuous  or  for  use^ 


bb 
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Save  their  own  painted  skins,  our  siri^  had  none. 
As  yet  hlack  breeches  wen;  not ;  satin  smooth, 
Or  velvet  soft,  or  plush  with  shaggy  pile ; 
The  hardy  cliief  upon  the  rug;;ed  rock 
Washed  by  the  sea,  or  on  the  gravelly  hank 
Tlirown  uj)  by  wintry  torrents  roaring  loud, 
l*'earles8  of  wrong,  reposed  his  wearj'  strength. 
T-'hosc  barbarous  ages  past,  succeeded  next 
The  birth-day  of  invention ;  weak  at  first, 
I^ull  in  design,  and  clunisy  to  |X3rform. 
Joint-stools  were  then  created ;  on  three  legs 
Upborne  they  stood.     Three  legs  upholding  firm 
A  massy  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round. 
On  such  a  stool  immortid  Alfred  sjit. 
And  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Ids  infant  realms : 
And  such  in  ancient  halls  and  niansbns  drear 
May  still  be  seen  ;  but  perforated  sore. 
And  drilled  in  holes,  the  solid  oak  is  found, 
By  worms  voracious  eaten  through  and  through. 

At  length  a  generation  more  reilncd 
Improved  the  simple  plan ;  made  three  legs  four, 
Gave  them  a  twisted  form  verniicular, 
And  o'er  the  seat  with  plenteous  wadding  stuiTed, 
Induced  a  splendid  cover,  green  and  blue, 
Yellow  and  red,  of  tapestry  richly  wrought 
And  woven  close,  or  needlework  sublime. 
There  might  you  sec  the  piony  spread  wide, 
The  full  blown  rose,  the  sheplierd  and  his  lass, 
Lajxlog  and  lambkin  with  black  staruig  eyes. 
And  parrots  with  twin  cherries  in  their  beak. 

Now  came  the  cane  from  India,  smooth  and  bright 
With  Nature's  varnish ;  severed  into  stripes, 
That  interlaced  each  other,  these  supplied 
Of  texture  firm  a  lattice-work,  that  braced 
The  new  machine,  and  it  became  a  chair. 
But  restless  was  *.::e  chair ;  the  back  erect 
Distressed  the  TV*"*jry  loins,  that  felt  no  ease ; 
The  slippery  scat  betrayed  the  sliding  part 
That  pressed  it,  and  the  feet  hung  dangling  down. 
Anxious  in  vain,  to  find  the  distant  fioor. 
These  for  the  rich ;  the  rest,  whom  Fate  had  placed 
In  modest  mediocrity,  content 
With  Iwisc  materials,  sat  on  well  tanned  hides, 
Obdurate  and  unyielding,  glassy  smooth, 
With  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  crimson  yarn. 
Or  scarlet  crewel,  in  the  cushion  fixed. 
If  cushior  miglU  l>e  called,  what  harder  seemed 
Than  the  firm  oak,  of  which  the  frame  was  formed. 
^0  want  of  timlwr  then  was  felt  or  feared 
In  Albion's  happy  isle.     The  lumber  stood 
Ponderous  and  fixed  by  its  own  massy  weight. 
But  elbows  still  were  wanting:  these,  some  say 
An  alderman  of  Cripi)h";rate  contrived ; 
And  some  ascrilx^  tli'  invention  to  a  priest, 
Burly,  and  big,  and  studious  of  his  ease. 
Hut  rude  at  first,  and  not  witli  easy  slope 
J  l^^ ling  wiilo,  'lioy  prt'ss<'d  against  the  ribs, 
And  bruised  the  side;  and,  elevated  high, 
Taught  the  raised  shoulders  to  invade  the  eaxt. 


Long  time  elapsed  or  e'er  our  rugged  sirrs 
Complained,  thuu^rh  incommodiously  pent  in. 
And  ill  at  ea^je  betiind.     Tlic  ladies  first 
'Gan  munnur,  as  became  tlie  softer  sex. 
Ingenious  Fancy,  nc\cT  better  pleased, 
Than  when  employed  t'  acconmiodate  the  fiiir, 
Heard  the  sweet  moan  with  pity,  and  devised 
The  soft  settee ;  one  elbow  at  each  end. 
A  nd  in  the  midst  an  elbow  it  received, 
United  yet  divided,  twain  at  onoe. 
So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne ; 
And  so  two  citizc>n8,  who  take  the  air, 
Close  packed,  and  smiling,  in  a  chaise  and  one. 
But  n>laxntion  of  the  languid  firamc, 
Was  blids  ri^srrved  for  happier  days.     So  slow 
The  growtli  of  what  is  excellent ;  so  hard 
T'  attain  {ler Ruction  in  this  nether  world. 
Thus  first  necessity  invented' stools, 
Convenience  next  suggested  elbow  chairs, 
And  Luxury  th'  accomplished  Sofa  last. 

The  nurse  sleejM  sweetly,  hired  to  watch  the  d 
Whom  snoring  she  disturbs.     As  sweetly  he, 
Who  quits  the  coaclb-box  at  the  midnight  houTa 
To  sleep  within  the  carriage  more  secure, 
His  legs  depending  at  tlie  open  door. 
Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  curate  in  his  desk. 
The  tedious  rector  drawling  o'er  his  head; 
And  sweet  the  cleric  below.     But  neither  sleep 
Of  lazy  nurse,  who  snores  the  sick  man  dead ; 
Nor  his,  who  quits  the  box  at  midnight  hour, 
To  slumber  in  the  carriage  more  secure ; 
Nor  sleep  enjoyed  by  curate  in  liis  desk ; 
Nor  yet  the  dozings  of  the  clerk,  are  sweet, 
Compared  with  the  repose  the  Sofa  yields. 

O  may  I  live  exempted  (while  I  live 
Guiltless  of  pampered  appetite  obscene) 
From  pangs  arthritic,  that  infest  the  toe 
Of  libertine  Excess.     The  Sofa  suits 
The  gouty  limb,  'tis  true :  but  gouty  limb 
Though  on  a  Sofa,  may  I  never  feel , 
For  I  have  loved  the  rural  walk  through  lanes 
Of  grassy  swarth,  close  cropiicd  by  nibbling  sheep 
And  skirted  thick  with  intertexture  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs ;  have  loved  the  rural  walk 
O'er  liills,  through  valleys,  and  by  rivers'  brink, 
E'er  since  a  truant  boy  I  passed  my  bounds, 
T'  enjoy  a  ramble  on  the  banks  of  Thames: 
And  still  remember  nor  without  regret 
Of  hours,  that  sorrow  since  has  much  endeared, 
How  oft,  my  slic«  of  pocket  store  consumoil, 
Still  hungering,  pennylcss,  and  far  from  homo, 
I  fed  on  scarlet  hips  and  stony  haws, 
Or  blushing  crabs,  or  berries,  that  emboss 
The  bramble,  black  as  jet,  or  sloes  austere. 
Hard  fare !  but  such  as  boyish  appetite 
Disdains  not ;  nor  the  palate,  undcpraved 
By  culinary  arts,  unsavoury  deems. 
No  Sofii  then  awaited  my  return ; 
Nor  Sofa  then  I  needed.    Youth  rspun 
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'  His  wiutcd  spiiita  quickly,  by  long  toil 
locmring  short  fatigue ;  and  though  our  yeaiB, 
As  liie  declines,  speed  rapidly  away, 
And  not  a  year  but  pilfers  as  he  goes 
Some  youthful  grace,  that  age  would  gladly  keep ; 
A  tooth  or  auburn  lock,  and  by  degrees 
Their  length  and  colour  from  the  locks  they  spare ; 
Th^  elastic  spring  of  an  unwearied  foot, 
That  mounts  the  stile  with  ease,  or  leaps  the  fence, 
That  play  of  lungs,  inhaling  and  again 
Krspiring  freely  the  fresh  air,  that  makes 
Swift  pace  or  steep  ascent,  no  toil  to  me, 
Mine  have  not  pilfered  yet,  nor  yet  impaired 
^vrrlish  of  fair  prospect ;  scenes  that  soothed 
Or  charmed  me  young,  no  longer  young,  I  find 
^tin  soothing,  and  of  power  to  charm  me  still. 
And  witness,  dear  companion  of  my  walks, 
^ose  arm  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 
^^  locked  in  mine,  with  pleasure  such  as  love, 
Cwifirracd  by  long  experience  of  thy  worth 
And  well  tried  virtues  could  alone  inspire — 
Witness  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubled  long. 
TboQ  knowest  my  praise  of  nature  most  sincere, 
And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjured  up 
To  serve  occaaons  of  poetic  pomp, 
^Qt  genuine,  and  art  partner  of  them  all. 
How  ofl  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 
Has  riackened  to  a  pause,  and  we  have  borne 
The  ruffling  wind,  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew, 
^'^ile  admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye, 
And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene. 
Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  just  discerned 
The  distant  plough  slow  moving,  and  beside 
His  labouring  team,  that  swerved  not  from  the  track, 
The  sturdy  swain  diminished  to  a  boy ! 
Here  Ouse,wdow  winding  through  a  level  plain 
Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er. 
Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 
l^^hted.    There,  fast  rooted  in  their  bank, 
^^nd,  never  overlooked,  our  favourite  elms. 
That  Kieens  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut ; 
^'hiiefar  beyond,  and  overthwart  the  stream. 
That,  as  with  molten  glass,  inlays  the  vole. 
The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds ; 
I^iiplaying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 
Of  hedge-row  beauties  numberless,  square  tower, 
Tan  ^njp^  fjQm  ^vhich  the  sound  of  cheerful  bells 
Jut  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear, 
^^""^  heaths,  and  smoking  villages,  remote. 
^^^f^  must  be  beautiful,  which  daily  viewed 
*^*Me  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
""*?  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years : 
Praise  JQg^y  (Joe  to  those  that  I  describe. 

^or  niral  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 
Exliilarate  the  spirit  and  restore 
The  tone  oflanguid  N attire.     Mighty  winds, 
"^^  iweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  incient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
Thi  dadi  of  Ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 


And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  £11  the  mind ; 

Unnumbered  branches  wa\'ing  in  the  blast, 

And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering,  all  at  once. 

Nor  less  composure  wdts  upon  the  roar 

Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 

Of  neighbouring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 

Through  the  cleft  rock,  and,  chiming  as  they  &1I 

Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 

In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 

Betray^s  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 

Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds. 

But  animated  nature  sweeter  still, 

To  sooth  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 

Ten  thousand  warlilers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 

The  livelong  ni<Tht :  nor  these  alone,  whose  notes 

Nice-fingornd  art  must  emulate  in  vain. 

But  cawing  rook^,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 

In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud, 

The  jay,  the  pie,  and  e'en  the  boding  owl. 

That  hails  the  ritdng  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 

Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns, 

And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

Peace  to  the  artist  whose  ingenious  thought 

Devised  the  weather-house,  that  useful  toy! 

Fearless  of  humid  air  and  gathering  rains, 

Forth  steps  the  man — an  emblem  of  myself! 

More  delicate  his  timorous  mate  retires. 

When  Winter  soaks  the  fields,  and  female  feet, 

Too  weak  to  struggle  with  tenacious  clay. 

Or  ford  the  rivulets,  are  best  at  home, 

The  task  of  new  discoveries  falls  on  me. 

At  such  a  season,  and  with  such  a  charge. 

Once  went  I  forth ;  and  found,  till  then  unknown, 

A  cottage,  whither  oft  we  since  repair; 

'Tis  perched  upon  the  green  hill  tops,  but  close 

Environed  with  a  ring  of  branching  elms, 

That  overhang  the  thatch,  itself  uiLseen 

Peeps  at  the  vale  below;  so  thick  beset 

With  foliage  of  such  dark  redundant  growth, 

I  called  the  low-roofed  lodge  the  peasarWs  nest. 

And,  hidden  as  it  is,  and  far  remote 

From  such  unpleasing  sounds,  as  haunt  the  ear 

In  village  or  in  town,  the  bay  of  curs 

Incessant,  clinking  hammers,  grinding  wheels, 

And  infants  clamorous,  whetlier  pleased  or  pained 

Ofl  have  I  wished  the  peaceful  covert  mine. 

Here,  I  have  said,  at  least  I  sliould  posKss 

The  poet's  treasure,  silence,  and  indulge 

The  dreams  of  fancy,  tranquil  and  secure. 

Vain  thought !  the  dweller  in  that  still  retreat 

Dearly  obtains  the  refuge  it  affords. 

Its  elevated  site  forbids  the  wretch 

To  drink  sweet  waters  of  the  crystal  well ; 

He  dips  the  bowl  into  the  weedy  ditch, 

And,  heavy  laden,  brings  his  beverage  home, 

Far  fetched  and  little  worth ;  nor  seldom  wait^ 

Dependent  on  the  baker's  punctual  call, 

To  hear  his  creaking  panniers  at  the  door, 
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Angry  and  sad,  and  his  last  cnut  coiummed. 
So  faiewGll  envy  of  the  peasants  nest ! 
If  solitude  makes  scant  the  means  of  li&, 
Society  for  me! — ^tliou  seeming  sweet, 
Be  still  a  pleasing  object  in  my  view ; 
My  visit  still,  but  never  mine  abode. 

Not  distant  far,  a  length  of  colonnade 
Invites  us.    Monument  of  ancient  taste, 
Now  scorned,  but  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a  screen 
From  sultry  suns :  and,  in  their  shaded  walks 
And  long  protracted  bowers,  enjoyed  at  noon 
The  gloom  and  coolness  of  declining  day. 
We  bear  our  shades  about  us ;  self-deprived 
Of  other  screen,  the  thin  umbrella  spread, 
And  range  an  Indian  waste  without  a  tree. 
Thanks  to  Benevolus*  he  spares  me  yet 
These  chestnuts  ranged  in  corresponding  lines; 
And,  though  himself  so  polished,  still  reprieves 
The  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade. 

Descending  now  (but  cautious,  lest  too  fast) 
A  sudden  steep,  upon  a  rustic  bridge 
We  pass  a  gulf,  in  which  the  wiUows  dip 
Their  pendent  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink. 
Hence,  ankle  deep  in  moss  and  flowery  thyme, 
We  mount  again,  and  feel  at  every  step 
Our  foot  half  sunk  in  hillocks  green  and  sofi, 
Raised  by  the  mole,  the  miner  of  the  soil. 
He,  not  unlike  the  great  ones  of  mankind, 
Di^gures  Earth:  and,  plotting  in  the  dark, 
Toils  much  to  earn  a  monumental  pile, 
That  may  record  the  mischiefs  he  has  done. 

The  smnmit  gained,  behold  the  proud  alcove 
That  crowns  it!  yet  not  all  its  pride  secures 
The  grand  retreat  from  injuries  impressed 
By  rural  carvers,  who  with  knives  deface 
The  pannels,  leaving  an  obscure,  rude  name, 
In  characters  uncouch,  and  spelt  amiss. 
So  strong  the  zeal  to  immortalize  himself 
Beats  in  the  breast  of  man,  that  e'en  a  few. 
Few  transient  years,  won  from  th'  abyn  abhoned 
Of  blank  oblivion,  seem  a  glorious  prize, 
And  even  to  a  clown.    Now  roves  the  eye; 
And,  posted  on  this  speculative  height, 
F«xults  in  its  command.    The  sheepfold  here 
Poms  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o'er  the  glebe. 
At  first,  progressive  as  a  stream,  they  seek 
The  middle  field;  but  scattered  by  degrees, 
Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land. 
There   from  the  sun-burnt    hayfield  homeward 

creeps 
The  loaded  wain ;  while,  lightened  of  its  chaige, 
The  wain  that  meets  it  passes  swiftly  by; 
The  boorish  driver  leaning  o  er  his  team 
Voriferous,  and  impatient  of  delay. 
Nor  less  attractive  is  the  woodland  scene, 
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Diversified  with  trees  of  etery  growth. 

Alike,  yet  various.    Here  the  gray  smooth  trunks 

Of  ash,  or  lime,  or  beech,  distmctly  shine. 

Within  the  twilight  of  their  distant  shades; 

There,  lost  behind  a  rising  ground,  the  wood 

Seems  sunk,  and  shortened  to  its  topmast  bougoki^ 

No  tree  in  all  tlie  grove  but  has  its  charms, 

Though  each  its  hue  peculiar;  paler  some, 

And  of  a  wanish  gray;  thewiUow  such. 

And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf. 

And  ash  far  stretching  his  umbrageous  arm; 

Of  dee|ier  green  the  elm ;  and  deeper  sti  11, 

Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-surviving  oak. 

Some  glossy-leaved,  and  shining  in  the  sun, 

The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  nuts 

Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 

Diffusing  odours:  nor  unnoted  pass 

The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire. 

Now  green,  now  tawny,  and  ere  autumn  yet 

Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  hoaoorti 

bright. 
O'er  these,  but  far  beyond  (a  spacious  map 
Of  hill  and  valley  interposed  between,) 
The  Ouse  dividing  the  well-watered  land, 
Now  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  now  retires. 
As,  bashful,  yet  impatient  to  be  seen. 

Hence  the  declivity  is  sharp  and  short. 
And  such  the  rcascent;  between  them  woept 
A  little  naiad  her  impoverished  urn 
All  summer  long,  which  winter  fills  again. 
The  folded  gates  would  bar  my  progress  now 
But  that  the  lord*  of  this  enclosed  demesne, 
Communicative  of  the  good  he  owns. 
Admits  me  to  a  share ;  the  guiltless  eye 
Commits  no  wrong,  nor  wastes  what  it  enjoyi. 
Refreshing  change!  where  now  the  blazing  sua  ^ 
By  short  transition  wo  have  lost  his  glare. 
And  stepped  at  once  into  a  cooler  clime. 
Ye  fallen  avenues!  once  more  I  mourn 
Your  fate  unmerited,  once  more  rejoice 
That  yet  arcnmantof  your  race  survives. 
How  airy  and  how  light  the  graceful  arch, 
Yet  awful  as  the  consecrated  roof 
Re-echoing  pious  anthems!  while  beneath 
The  checkered  earth  seems  restless  as  a  flood 
Brushed  by  the  wind.    So  sportive  is  the  light 
Shot  through  the  bouglis,  it  dances  as  they  donoe. 
Shadow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick. 
And  darkening  and  enlightening,  as  the  leaves 
Play  wanton,  every  moment,  every  spot 

And  now,  with  nerves  nciw -braced  and  spiritt 
cheered, 
We  tread  the  wilderness,  whoso  well-roUed  walks, 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  sweeps 
Deception  innocent — give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds.    The  grove  receives  us  next 
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Between  the  upright  Bhafts  of  whose  tall  ehna 
Wemayducem  the  thicsher  at  his  task. 
Thump  after  thump  resounds  the  constant  flail, 
That  Hems  to  swing  uncertain,  and  yet  falls 
Full  on  the  destined  car.    Wide  flics  the  chaff, 
The  roatfing  straw  sends  up  a  freaucnt  mist 
Of  itomg,  sparkling  in  the  noonday  heam. 
CooM!  hither,  ye  that  press  your  beds  of  down, 
Aodiieq)  not;  see  him  sweating  o'er  his  bread 
Bdbit  be  eats  it    'Tis  the  primal  curse, 
Bntnftened  into  mercy;  and  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerful  days,  and  nights  without  a  groan. 

By  cnacleas  action  all  that  is  subsists. 
Coutant  rotation  of  th'  unwearied  wheel, 
Thatnatore  rides  upon,  maintain  her  health, 
Hrr  beauty,  her  fertility.    She  dreads 
An  initant's  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she  moves, 
'taown  revolvcncy  uphdds  the  world. 
Wittb  from  all  quarters  agitate  tlie  air, 
And  fit  the  limpid  clement  for  uae, 
^noxious;  oceans,  rivers,  lakes, and  streams, 
^Sxl  the  freshening  impulse,  and  are  cleansed 
%  restless  undulation;  e'en  the  oak 
^'l^iivesby  the  rude  concussion  of  the  storm: 
^^ae^ms  indeed  indignant,  and  to  feel 
*^*  impression  of  the  blast  with  proud  di»lain, 
^'^owning,  as  if  in  his  unconscious  arm 
^^  held  the  thunder:  but  the  monarch  owes 
^^  firm  atalnlity  to  what  he  scorns, 
*lore  fixed  below,  the  more  disturbed  above, 
^l^law,  by  which  all  creatures  elso  are  bound, 
Kinds  man,  the  lord  of  all.     Himself  derives 
^o  mean  advantage  from  a  kindred  cause, 
^Tom  strenuous  toil  his  hours  of  sweetest  ease. 
"^hc  sedentary  stretch  their  lazy  length 
Wben  Custom  bids,  but  no  refreshment  find, 
For  none  they  need:  the  languid  eye,  the  cheek 
l)««Rted  of  its  bloom,  the  flaccid,  shrunk, 
Ajid  withered  muscio,  and  the  vapid  soul, 
^^pnach  their  owner  with  that  love  of  rest, 
To  which  he  forfeits  e'en  the  rest  he  loves. 
^Qt  sQch  the  alert  and  active.    Measure  lifi9 
By  its  tnie  worth,  the  comfort  it  aflbrds. 
And  theirs  alone  Mcemt  worthy  of  the  name. 
^  health,  and,  its  associate  in  the  most, 
^^  temper*,  spirits  prompt  to  undertake. 
And  not  toon  spent,  though  in  an  arduous  task; 
'^^  powers  of  fancy  and  strong  thought  are  theirs ; 
E'en  ige  itself  seems  privileged  in  them 
"  ith  dear  exemption  from  its  own  defects. 
A  •parkling  eye  .ATJoatL  a  wrinkled  liont 
*"*^Wran  shows,  and  gracing  a  gray  beard 
^<h  youthful  smiles,  descends  toward  the  grave 
^pnghtly  and  old  almost  without  decay. 

^-*kea  coy  maiden,  Ease,  when  courted  most, 
^J***  retires — an  idol,  at  whose  shrine 
^  *^  oftenest  sacrifice  are  favoured  least. 
*"•  W  of  Nature,  and  the  scenes  she  diawo 


Is  Nature's  dictate.    Strange!  there  should  bt 

found 
Who,  self-imprisoned  in  their  proud  salocns, 
Renounce  the  odours  of  the  open  field 
For  tlie  unscentcd  fictions  of  the  loom: 
Who,  satisfied  with  only  pencilled  scenes. 
Prefer  to  the  pcrlbrmance  of  a  Qod 
Th'  inferior  wonders  of  an  artist's  hand! 
Lovely  indeed  the  mimic  works  of  Art; 
But  Nature's  works  far  lovelier.     I  admire, 
None  more  admires,  the  painter's  magic  skill, 
Who  shows  me  that  wliich  I  shall  never  see, 
Conveys  a  distant  oountry  into  mine, 
And  throws  Italian  light  on  English  walls : 
But  imitative  strokes  can  do  no  more 
Than  please  the  eye — sweet  Nature's  every  sense, 
The  air  salubrious  of  her  lolly  hills. 
The  cheering  fragrance  of  her  dewy  vales 
And  music  of  her  woods — no  works  of  man 
May  rival  these,  these  all  bespeak  a  power 
Peculiar,  and  exclusively  her  own. 
Beneath  the  open  sky  she  spreads  the  feast; 
'Tis  free  to  all — 'tis  every  day  renewed; 
Who  scorns  it  starves  deservedly  at  home. 
He  does  not  scorn  it,  who,  imprisoned  long 
In  some  unwholesome  dungeon,  and  a  prey 
To  sallow  sickness,  which  the  vapours,  dauk 
And  clammy,  of  his  dark  abode  have  bred, 
Escapes  at  last  to  Uberty  and  light: 
His  check  recovers  soon  its  healthful  hue ; 
His  eye  rclumines  its  extingmshed  fires ; 
He  walks,  he  leaps,  he  runs — is  winged  with  joy 
And  riots  in  the  sweets  of  every  breeze. 
He  docs  not  scorn  it,  who  has  long  endured 
A  fev{>r's  agonies,  and  fed  on  drugs. 
Nor  yet  the  mariner,  lus  blood  inflamed 
With  acrid  salts:  his  very  heart  athirst, 
To  gaze  at  Nature  in  her  green  array. 
Upon  the  ship's  tall  side  he  stands,  possessed 
With  visions  prompted  by  intense  desire : 
Fair  fields  appear  below,  such  as  he  left 
Far  distant,  such  as  he  would  die  to  find — 
He  socks  them  headlong,  and  is  seen  no  more. 
The  spleen  is  seldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns. 
The  lowering  eye,  the  petulance,  the  frown. 
And  sullen  sadness,  that  o'crshade,  distort, 
And  mar  the  face  of  beauty,  when  no  cause 
For  such  immeasurable  wo  appears, 
These  Flora  banishes,  and  gives  the  fair 
Sweet  smiles,  and  bloom  less  transient  thaxi  bei 

own. 
It  is  the  constant  revolution,  stale 
And  tasteless,  of  the  same  repeated  jo}'s. 
That  palls  and  satiates,  and  makes  languid  lifo 
A  pcdler's  pack,  that  bows  the  bearer  down. 
Health  suffers,  and  the  spirits  ebb,  the  heart 
Recoils  from  its  own  choice — at  tlie  full  feast 
Is  famished — finds  no  music  in  the  song, 
No  smartness  in  the  jest;  and  wonden  why 
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Vet  thousands  still  di^rc  to  journey  on, 
Though  halt,  and  weary  of  the  path  they  tread. 
The  paralytic,  who  can  hold  her  cards, 
But  can  not  ])Iay  them,  borrows  a  friend's  hand 
To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences ;  and  mts, 
Spectatress  both  and  spectacle,  a  sad 
And  silent  cipher,  while  her  proxy  ]ilays. 
Others  arc  dragged  into  the  crowded  room 
Between  supporters ;  and,  once  seated,  at, 
Through  downright  inability  to  rise, 
Till  the  stout  bearers  lift  tlie  corjise  ogam. 
These  speak  a  loud  memento.    Yet  c  en  these 
Themselves  love  life,  and  cling  to  it,  as  he, 
That  overhangs  a  torrrnt,  to  a  twig. 
They  love  it,  sind  yet  loutli  it;  fear  to  dio, 
Yet  scorn  the  pur])os"s  f  >r  which  they  live. 
Then  wherefore   nut    niiounco  themi  No— the 

dread, 
Thcsla\ish  dn-jjl  ..;'s^Ilt ado,  that  breeds 
Reflection  and  r.ij.j.r.j*.',  t!ie  fear  of  shame, 
And  their  iuvi  ti  r.ite  habits,  all  forbid. 

Whom  call  wo  gay?  That  honour  has  been  long 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  arc  gay,  the  lark  is  gay, 
That  dries  his  feathers,  saturate  with  dew, 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  dayspring  overshoot  his  humble  nest 
The  peasant  too,  a  vritness  of  his  song, 
Himself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  as  he. 
But  save  me  from  the  gayety  of  those. 
Whose  headachs  nail  them  to  a  noonday  bod ; 
And  save  me  too  from  theirs,  whowe  haggard  eyes 
Flash  desperation  and  betray  their  pangs 
For  property  stripped  off  by  cmel  chance ; 
From  gayety,  that  fills  the  lK>nes  uith  pain,. 
The  mouth  with  blasphemy,  tlie  heart  with  wo. 

The  earth  was  made  so  various,  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  istudious  of  change, 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged. 
Prospects,  however  lovely,  may  l»e  seen 
Till  half  their  beauties  fade;  the  weary  sight. 
Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smiles,  slides  off 
Fastidious,  seeking  less  familiar  scenes. 
Then  snug  enclosures  in  the  sheltered  ^Tile, 
Where  frequent  hedges  intercept  the  eye, 
Delight  us ;  happy  to  renounce*  awhile. 
Not  senseless  of  its  charms,  what  still  wo  love, 
That  such  short  absense  mav  endear  it  more. 
Then  forests,  or  the  savage  rock,  may  jjleosc. 
That  hides  the  seamew  in  his  hollow  clefts 
Above  the  reach  of  man.     His  hoary  head, 
Conspicuous  many  a  league,  the  mariner 
Bound  homeward,  and  in  hope  already  there. 
Greets  with  three  cht^ers  exulting.     At  his  waist, 
A  girdle  of  half-witheriMl  sbrulis  he  shows,  ■ 

And  at  his  feet  the  baffled  billows  die.  | 

The  common,  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough     j 
With  prickly  gorsc,  that,  shajieless  and  definmed, 


And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom, 
And  d(vks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold, 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble  ;  tliere  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and,  ric!i  in  odoriferous  herbs 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regalts  the  sen&e 
With  luxurj'  of  unexpected  swwts. 

There  often  wanders  one,  whom  better  dayi 
Saw  lietter  cla<3,  in  cloak  of  XLiin  trimmed 
With  lace,  and  hat  with  splendid  riband  bound. 
A  ser\'ant  maid  was  slie,  and  fell  in  love 
With  one  who  left  her,  went  to  sea,  and  died. 
Her  fancy  followinl  him  through  tbaming  waves 
To  distant  shores;  and  she  would  sit  and  weep 
At  what  a  sailor  sufters;  fancy  too. 
Delusive  most  where  warmest  wishes  arc, 
Would  oft  anticijHitc  Iiis  glad  return, 
And  dream  of  transjwrts  she  was  not  to  know. 
She  heard  the  doleful  tidin^rs  of  his  death — 
And  never  smiled  again!  and  now  she  roams 
Tlic  dreary  waste;  there  spend.s  the  livelong  di 
And  there,  unless  when  charity  forbids. 
The  livelong  rdght.     A  tattercnl  apron  hides, 
Worn  as  a  cloak,  and  hardly  hides  a  gown 
More  tattered  still;  and  both  but  ill  conceal 
A  bosom  heaved  with  never-ccaaing  sighs. 
She  begs  an  idle  pin  of  all  she  meets, 
And  hoards  them  in  her  sleeve ;  but  needful  fioi 
Tho'  pressixl  with  hunger  oft,  or  comelier  ckiCb 
T  ho' pinched  with  cold  asks  new  r. — Kate  is  eras 

I  sec  a  column  of  slow -rising  smoke 
O'ertop  the  lofty  wood  that  skirts  the  wild. 
A  vagabond  and  useless  trilx*  there  eat 
Their  miserable  meal.     A  kettle  slunir 
Between  two  poles  upon  a  stick  transverse. 
Receives  the  morsel — flesh  obscene  of  dog, 
Or  vermin,  or  at  best  of  cock  purloined 
From  his  accustomed  perch.     Hard  faring  race 
They  pick  their  fuel  out  of  every  h*.'<lgc, 
Which,  kindled  with  dry  leaves,  just  saves  i 

quenched 
The  spark  of  life.     The  sportive  wind  blows  i»" 
Their  tluttenng  rags,  and  shows  a  tawny  skin, 
The  vellum  of  the  jH'digrec  they  cUtim. 
Great  skill  have  they  in  jialinistry,  and  more 
To  conjure  clean  away  the  gold  they  touch, 
Conveying  worthless  dross  into  its  place; 
Loud  wlien  they  beg,  dumb  only  when  they  steal 
Strange !  that  a  cn^uture  rational,  and  cast 
In  hmnan  mould,  should  brutdizt.'  by  choice 
His  nature;  and  though  capable  of  arts. 
By  which  tlie  world  mii^ht  prolit,  and  liimsolf, 
Self-banLshed  from  socii  ty,  prefer 
Such  squallid  slotli  to  honourable  toil! 
Yet  even  these,  though  fiigniug sickness,  ofl 
They  swathe  the  fon-head,  drag  the  limj'ing  lia 
And  vex  their  flesh  with  artificial  son-s. 
Can  change  their  wliine  into  a  mirtliful  note, 
When  safe  occasion  ofters;  and  with  dance. 
And  music  of  the  bladder  and  the  bag, 


''^^aile  their  wocSy  and  make  the  woods  resound. 

Such  health  and  gaycty  of  heart  enjoy 

rbe  houseless  rovers  of  the  sylvan  world; 

And,  breathing  wholesome  air,  and  wandering 

uuich, 
Veed  other  physic  none  to  heal  th'  cfTccts 
Ofloathaome  diet,  penury  and  cold. 

Bteithe,  though  undistinguished  from  the  crowd 
Bj  wealth  or  dignity,  who  dwells  secure, 
Where  man,  by  nature  fierce,  has  laid  aside 
Hi*  fierceness,  having  learnt,  thuugh  slow  to  learn, 
The  manners  and  the  arts  of  civil  life. 
His  wants  indeed  are  many;  but  supply 
^  otnioos,  placed  within  the  easy  rt'och 
Of  temperate  wishes  and  industrious  hands. 
Here  virtue  thrives  as  in  ber  proper  soil; 
y<A  rude  and  surly,  and  beset  with  thorns, 
•And  terrible  to  sight,  as  when  she  springs 
(f  e'er  die  springs  spontaneous)  in  remote 
•And  barbarous  climes,  where  violence  prevails, 
•And  fltrenrrth  b  lord  of  all;  but  gentle,  kind, 
By  culture  lauMMl,  bv  libertv  refreshed, 
And  all  her  fruits  by  radiant  truth  matured, 
"arand  the  chase  engross  the  savage  whole; 
W'^  foUowed  for  revenge,  or  to  supplant 
*  heen\ied  tenants  ot  some  happier  spot: 
*^f^  chase  for  sustenance,  ])rccarious  trust ! 
^ias  haivl  condition  with  severe  constraint 
™*»id«  all  his  faculties,  fortnds  all  growth 
^^  wisdom,  proveb  a  scliool,  in  which  he  learns 
^^y  circuravention,  unrelenting  hate, 
**«^an  self-attachment,  and  scarce  au<];ht  beside. 
*^Hiis  fare  the  shivering  natives  of  the  north, 
^^idthus  the  rangers  of  the  western  world, 
^'^"^lere  it  advances  far  into  the  dee[), 
^o^aiils  the  antarctic.    E'en  the  favoured  isles 
So  lately  £)und,  although  the  constant  sun 
'-*hwr  all  their  seasons  with  a  grateful  smile, 
^  •Ji  boast  but  little  virtue ;  and  inert 
A  hioogh  plenty,  lose  in  morals  what  they  gain 
in  nianncrg — victims  of  luxurious  ease. 
*  «*:  therefore  I  can  pity,  placed  remote 
» roDi  til  that  science  traces,  art  invents, 
^  inspiration  teaches;  and  enclosed 
1**  boQndlcsB  oceans,  never  to  be  passed 
"y  navigators  uninformed  as  they, 
^ploughed  perhaps  by  British  bark  again: 
°Jt  £ir  beyond  the  rest,  and  with  most  cause, 
^^:  gentl*?  savage  !♦  whom  no  love  of  thee 
^  thine,  but  curiosity  pcrliaps, 
^  *lae  vainglory,  prompted  us  to  draw 
^«th  from  thy  native  liowers  to  show  theo  here 
^  ith  what  superior  skill  we  can  abuse 
/^he  gift,  ^,f  Providence,  and  squander  life. 
J^w  drvam  is  past;  and  thou  hast  found  again 
^hv  cocoas  and  bananas,  palms  and  yams, 
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And  homestall  thatched  with  leaves.    But  haat 

thou  found 
Their  former  charms  ?  And  ha\'ing  seen  our  scale 
Our  palaces,  our  ladies,  and  our  pomp 
Of  equipage,  our  gardens,  and  our  sports. 
And  heard  our  music;  are  thy  simple  friends, 
Thy  simple  fiire,  and  all  thy  plain  delights, 
As  dear  to  thee  as  oncel  And  have  thy  joys 
Lost  nothing  by  comparison  with  oursi 
Rude  as  thou  art,  (for  we  returned  thee  rude 
And  ignorant,  except  of  outward  show) 
I  can  not  think  thee  yet  so  dull  of  heart 
And  spiritless,  ns  never  to  regret 
Sweets  tasted  here,  and  left  as  soon  as  known. 
Methinks  I  see  thee  straying  on  the  beach. 
And  asking  of  the  surge  that  bathes  thy  foot, 
If  ever  it  has  washed  our  distant  shore. 
I  se?  thee  weep,  and  thine  are  honest  tears,      ,■ 
A  patriot's  for  his  country :  thou  art  sad 
At  thought  of  her  foriom  and  abject  state, 
From  which  no  power  of  thine  can  raise  her  up. 
Thus  Fancy  paints  thee,  and,  though  apt  to  err, 
Perhaps  errs  little,  when  she  paints  thee  thus. 
She  tells  me  too,  that  duly  every  mom 
Thou  climl)est  the  mountain  top,  with  eager  eye 
Ei])loring  far  and  wide  the  watery  waste 
For  sight  of  sliip  from  England.    Every  speck 
Seen  in  the  dim  horizon  turns  thee  jmlc 
With  conflict  of  contending  liopes  and  fears. 
But  comes  at  last  the  dull  and  dusky  eve. 
And  sends  thee  to  thy  cabin,  well  prepared 
To  dream  nil  night  of  what  the  day  denied. 
Alas!  exjxK!t  it  not.     We  found  no  bait 
To  tempt  iLs  in  thy  country.     Doing  good, 
Disinterested  good,  is  not  our  trade. 
We  travel  far,  'tis  true,  but  not  for  nought ; 
And  must  Ixj  bribed  to  compass  earth  again 
By  other  hopes  and  richer  fruits  tlian  yours. 

But  though  true  worth  and  virtue  in  the  mild 
And  genial  soil  of  cultivated  lile 
Tlirive  most,  and  may  perhaps  thrive  only  theiv. 
Yet  not  in  citic^s  oft :  in  proud,  and  gay. 
And  gain  devoted  cities.     Thither  flow. 
As  to  a  conmion  and  most  noisome  sewer, 
The  dregs  and  feculence  of  every  land. 
In  cities  foul  example  on  most  minds 
Begets  its  likeness.    Rank  abundance  breeds, 
In  gross  and  pam^)ered  cities,  sloth,  and  lust, 
And  wantonness,  and  gluttonous  excess. 
In  cities  vice  is  hidden  with  most  ease. 
Or  seen  with  least  reproach ;  and  virtue,  taught 
By  frequent  lapse,  can  hope  no  triumph  ther« 
Beyond  th'  achievements  of  sixcewful  flight. 
I  do  confess  them  nurseries  ci  the  arts. 
In  which  they  flourish  most ;  where,  in  the  beam* 
Of  warm  encouragement,  and  in  the  eye 
Of  pubUc  note,  they  reach  their  perfect  size. 
Such  London  is,  by  taste  and  wealth  proclaimed 
The  fairest  capital  of  a3  the  worid, 
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B .'  riot  and  incontinence  the  worst. 

There,  touched  by  Reynolds,  a  dull  blank  becomes 

A  lucid  niirror,  in  wluch  ?iature  sees 

All  her  rejected  features.     Bacon  there 

Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  stone, 

And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  marble  lips. 

Nor  does  the  chisel  occupy  alone 

The  powers  of  sculpture,  but  the  style  as  much, 

Each  province  of  her  art  her  equal  care. 

With  nic-e  incision  of  her  guidinl  steel 

She  ploughs  a  brazen  field,  and  clothes  a  soil 

So  sterile  with  what  charms  soe'er  she  will, 

The  richest  scenery  and  the  lovelii*st  forms. 

Where  finds  Pliilosophy  her  eagle  eye. 

With  which  she  gazes  at  yon  burning  disk 

Undazzled,  and  detects  and  counts  his  sjiots  1 

In  London.    Where  her  implements  exact, 

With  wliich  she  calculates,  computes,  and  scans, 

All  distance,  motion,  magiutude,  and  now 

Aleasures  an  atom,  and  now  girds  a  world  1 

In  London.     Where  has  commerce  sucli  a  mart, 

So  rich,  so  thronged,  so  drained,  and  so  supplied, 

As  London — opulent,  eulargiHl,  and  still 

Increasing  London  7     Babylon  of  old 

Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she, 

A  more  accomplished  world's  cliief  glory  now. 

She  has  her  praise.     Now  mark  a  spot  or  two. 
That  so  mucli  Ivauty  would  do  well  to  purge ; 
And  show  tins  queen  of  cities,  that  so  fair 
Way  yet  be  foul ;  so  witty,  yet  not  wise. 
It  is  not  seemly,  nor  of  good  report, 
That  slie  is  slack  in  discipUne ;  more  promi>t 
T'  avenge  than  to  prt»vcnt  the  brcacli  of  law 
That  she  is  ri;;:id  in  denouncing  death 
On  ()etty  robU^rs,  and  indulges  life 
And  liberty,  and  ofl  times  honour  too. 
To  peculators  of  the  public  gold : 
That  tliieves  at  home  must  hang ;  but  he,  that  puts. 


Into  his  overgorged  and  bloated  purse 
The  wealth  of  Indian  provinces,  escapes. 
Nor  is  it  well,  nor  can  it  come  to  good, 
That,  through  profane  and  infidel  contempt 
Of  holy  writ,  she  has  presumed  t'  annul 
And  abrogate,  as  roundly  as  she  may, 
The  total  ordinance  and  will  of  God  * 
Advancing  Fashion  to  the  post  of  Truth, 
And  centring  all  authority  in  modes 
And  customs  of  her  own,  till  sabbath  rites 
Have  dwindled  into  unrespccted  forms. 
And  knees  and  hassocks  arc  well-nigh  divorced. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town. 
What  wonder  then  that  health  and  virtue,  gifts 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  Ufe  holds  out  to  all,  should  most  abound 
And  lea**!  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and  groves  1 
Possess  ye  therefore,  ye  who,  borne  about 
In  chariots  and  sedans,  know  no  fatigue 
But  that  of  idleness,  and  taste  no  scenes 
But  such  as  art  contrives,  possess  ye  still 
Your  element ;  there  only  can  ye  shine ; 
There  only  minds  like  youre  can  do  no  harm. 
Our  groves  were  planted  to  console  at  noon 
The  pensive  wanderer  in  their  shades.     At  eve 
The  moonbeam,  sliding  softly  in  between 
The  sleeping  leaves,  is  all  the  light  they  wish. 
Birds  warbling  all  the  music.     We  can  spare 
The  splendour  of  your  lamps ;  they  but  eclipse 
Our  softer  satelhte.    Your  songs  confound 
Our  more  harmonious  notes ;  the  thrush  departs 
Scared,  and  the  oifended  nightingale  is  nmte. 
There  is  a  public  mischief  in  your  mirth ; 
It  jilagucH  your  country.    Folly  such  as  yours, 
Grac«l  with  a  sword,  and  worthier  of  a  fan, 
Has  made,  what  enemies  could  ne'er  have  done, 
Our  arch  of  empire,  steadfast  but  for  you, 
A  mutilated  structure,  soon  to  fall. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Rpflcciiim-*  «iL"»oyied  by  tl»e  concIuHion  of  ilio  firiner  bo**. — INviru  iim mi:  tlir  naiioiu*  recommenil«il,  on  i!ic  envjO'l  ol 
Uioir  comin'>!i  fi'iK»wsliip  in  «»rrnw.— PntilL'i'^s  cnuiiwraicil. — Sirjliin  lv»r.hqu.tk«w.--M»in  n»nilore-.l  iihnoxioiw  ro  tluNS 
cnlamiucH  by  fnn.— *Jnil  ihr  asrein  in  lliein.— The  ptiikwiphy  Uiai  rtop*  ni  !«c<*(intLiry  raunw  ivpn»veil.— Our  own  laie  ml> 
carriiisi*^  a<-(-«»uiiti;d  for.  -Saiirioal  iioiiro  uikcn  of  mir  tri|i6  to  Foniaiiil>l(^:iu. — Hui  ilic  pulpii,  n<K  Mtin'.  the  pn»i«r  engine 
of  n'farmiii;iii.— 'Hn-  Hcveri-nil  A(lv(  rti-«r  of  enimivo'l  wrmoa"*.— Peiil-m.iiire  puwiii. — Tho  pxxl  iinwiher. — Pir«un»  of  a 
theairiral  rlnri".!]  roxromb. — Smn'-irllTH  and  jc-flrw  In  Uk)  jHiIjiii  n-provinl. — AiHwtn^ph«  lo  popu'.ir  ap]tlau9e. — Rtn^iUen 
of  anclrnt  p'liliHtipliy  rxpoftulaiiil  with. — Sim  of  the  whole  ninitfr. — Kni>r.i.<!  of  sirenliKal  niiiniiiiuuforncn*  on  the  Uiiy.— • 
Their  (<My  and  i:.Mntv,t:;in<v.— The  iiii^chicf^  c  f  profiifinn.— PrufuMoa  iuscif,  with  all  its  coiii«equcm  cviLi^  ascribed,  as  a>  ili 
piitK  iiKil  cau^',  to  (ho  wantofdisripline  in  tlie  universiiica 


O  FOR  a  lodge  in  s-ime  vast  wil.lernoss, 
Some  1>oundlc.is  contiguity  of  shade, 
Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 


Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war. 

Might  never  reach  nie  more.     My  car  is  pained, 

My  soul  is  sick  with  every  day's  report 


THE  TASK. 
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"^f  wrong  and  ofotnge  with  which  earth  is  filled. 
Vhm  u  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart, 
M,  ioamA  feel  £ar  man;  the  natural  bond 
^brotherhood  is  severed  as  the  flax, 
r*kt  fidb  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
3e  finds  his  follow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Vet  coloured  like  hb  own;  and  having  power 
X"  enlbrce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
CXooH  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
L.aiid3  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
A^bbor  each  other.    Mountains  interposed 
Makf  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else 
LJke  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 
X*hiuiDan  de\'otes  his  brother,  and  destroys; 
Ajod,  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored 
Aihmnan  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot, 
Ohiins  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
"With  itripos,  that  mercy  with  a  bleeding  heart 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 
1^  what  is  man  7  And  what  man,  seeing  this, 
And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush. 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  1 
I  woqU  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  ttny  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep. 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
Thit  anews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned, 
^o:  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Joit  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home — ^tlicn  why  abroad  1 
And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loosed. 
%Tescan  not  breathe  in  England:  if  their  lungs 
Wire  our  air,  that  moment  tliey  arc  free ; 
hej  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall, 
tat  8  noble,  and  besiK'oks  a  nation  proud 
d  jeak>us  of  the  bleiwing.     Spread  it  then, 
\  let  it  circulate  through  every  vain     ^  " 
D  your  empire ;  that,  where  Briton's  power 
t,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 
re  there  is  need  of  social  intercourse, 
olence,  and  peace,  and  mutual  aid, 
en  the  nations  in  a  world,  that  seems 
the  death  bell  of  its  own  decease, 
r  the  voice  of  all  its  elements 
bch  the  general  doom.*    When  were  the 
ids 

with  such  a  warrant  to  destroy  1 
id  the  waves  so  haughtily  o'erleap 
Ofsnt  barriers,  deluging  the  dry  1 
a  beneath,  and  mctcorst  from  above, 
f,  unexampled,  unexplained, 
Ued  beacons  in  the  skies ;  and  th'  old 
earth  has  had  her  shaking  fits 
cnt,  and  foregone  her  ui^ual  rest. 
to  wrangle,  when  the  props 

9  (he  calamities  in  Jamaica. 
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And  pillars  of  our  planet  seem  to  fail. 
And  Nature*  with  a  dim  and  sickly  eye 
To  wait  the  close  of  all  1  But  grant  her  end 
More  distant,  and  that  prophecy  demands 
A  longer  respite,  unaccomplished  yet ; 
Still  they  are  frowning  signals,  and  bespeak 
Displeasure  in  his  breast,  who  smites  the  earth 
Or  heals  it,  makes  it  languish  or  rejoice. 
And  'tis  but  seemly,  that,  where  all  deserve 
And  stand  exposed  by  common  peccancy, 
To  what  no  few  have  felt,  there  should  be  peaoo, 
And  brethren  in  calamity  should  love. 
Alas  for  Sicily !  rude  fragments  now 
Lie  scattered,  where  the  shapely  column  stood. 
Her  palaces  are  dust     In  all  her  streets 
The  voice  of  singing  and  the  sprightly  chord 
Are  silent.     Revelry,  and  dance,  and  show, 
Suffer  a  syncope  and  a  solemn  pause; 
While  God  performs  upon  the  trembling  stagn 
Of  his  own  works  his  dreadful  part  alone. 
How  does  the  earth  receive  liim  ? — with  what  signi 
Of  gratulation  and  delight  her  kingl 
Pours  she  not  all  her  choicest  fruits  abroad, 
Her  sweetest  flowers,  her  aromatic  gums, 
Disclosing  Paradise  where'er  he  trea<is7 
She  quakes  at  his  approach.     Her  hollow  womb, 
Conceiving  thunders,  through  a  thousand  deeps 
And  fiery  caverns,  roars  beneath  his  foot. 
The  hills  move  lightly,  and  the  mountains  smoke, 
For  he  has  touched  them.    From  the  extremest 

point 
Of  elevation  down  into  the  abyss 
His  wrath  is  busy,  and  his  frown  is  felt. 
The  rocks  fall  headlong,  and  the  valleys  rise, 
The  rivers  die  into  offensive  pools, 
And  charged  with  putrid  verdure,  breathe  a  gross 
And  mortal  nuisance  into  all  the  air. 
What  solid  was,  by  transformation  strange, 
Grows  fluid ;  and  the  fixed  and  rooted  earth, 
Tormented  into  billows,  heaves  and  swells, 
Or  with  vortiginous  and  hideous  whirl 
Sucks  down  its  prey  insatiable.     Immense 
The  tumult  and  the  overthrow,  the  ]>angs 
And  agonies  of  human  and  of  brute 
Multitudes,  fugitive  on  every  side, 
And  fugitive  in  vain.     The  sylvan  scene 
Migrates  uplifted :  and,  with  all  its  soil 
Alighting  in  far  distant  fields,  finds  out 
A  new  possessor,  and  survives  the  change. 
Ocean  has  caught  the  frenzy,  and,  upwrought 
To  an  enormous  and  o'erbearing  height. 
Not  by  a  mighty  wind,  but  by  that  voice, 
Which  winds  and  waves  obey,  invades  the  shon* 
Resistless.     Never  such  a  sudden  flood, 
Upridgcd  so  high,  and  sent  on  such  a  charge. 
Possessed  an  inland  scene.  Where  now  the  throngs 
I  That  pressed  the  beach,  and,  hasty  to  depart. 


!     *  Alluding  to  the  fuK,  that  covered  both  Burope  and 
,  during  the  wiioie  euminer  of  1783. 
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Looked  to  the  sea  for  safety  1  They  am  gone. 
Gone  with  tlic  refluent  wave  mtothe  dec[>^ 
A  prince  with  half  liis  ])eopIc !     Ancii-nt  towers, 
And  roofs  embattled  hij;h,  the  gloomy  scenes, 
Where  beauty  oft  and  lettered  worth  consume 
life  in  the  unproductive  shadi's  ord«'ath, 
Fall  prone :  the  pale  inhabitants  come  forth, 
And,  happy  in  their  unforeseen  release 
From  all  the  rigours  of  n'straint,  enjoy 
The  terrors  of  the  day,  that  sets  them  f«;e. 
Who  then,  tliat  has  thet>,  would  not  hold  thee  fast, 
Freedom  1  whom  they  that  lose  thee  so  regret, 
That  c  en  a  judgment,  making  way  for  thee, 
Seems  in  their  eyes  a  mercy  for  thy  8;ikc. 

Such  evils  Sin  hath  wrought ;  and  such  a  flame 
Kindled  in  Heaven,  that  it  burns  down  to  Earth, 
And  in  the  furious  inquest  that  it  makes 
On  God  s  behalf,  lays  waste  his  fairest  works. 
The  very  elements,  though  each  be  meant 
Ti:e  mijiirtter  of  man,  to  8er\'e  his  wants, 
Conspire  against  him.     With  liis  breath  he  draws 
A  plague  into  his  blood ;  and  can  not  use 
Life's  necessciry  means,  but  he  must  die. 
Storms  rise  t'  overwhelm  him :  or,  if  stormy  winds 
Rise  not,  the  waters  of  the  deep  shall  rise. 
And,  needing  none  assistance  of  the  storm. 
Shall  roll  themselves  ashore,  and  reach  him  there. 
The  earth  shall  shake  lum  out  of  all  his  holds, 
Or  moke  his  house  his  grave ;  nor  so  content, 
Shall  counterfeit  the  motions  of  the  flood, 
And  drown  him  in  her  dry  and  dusty  gulfs. 
What  then ! — were  they  the  wicked  above  all, 


Or  disregards,  or,  more  presumptuous  still, 

Denies  the  power  that  wields  it.     God  proclaims 

His  hot  displeasure  against  foolbh  men, 

That  live  an  atluist  life;  involves  the  Heaven 

In  tempests;  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds, 

And  gives  them  all  their  furj';  bids  a  plague 

Kindle  a  Her}'  bile  upon  the  skin, 

And  putrefy  the  breath  of  blooming  Health. 

He  C4ills  for  Famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 

Blows  mildew  from  between  his  shrivelled  lipn. 

And  taints  the  golden  ear.     He  springs  his  luiueBi 

And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast. 

Forth  steps  the  s])rucc  philosopher,  and  tells 

Of  homc^eneal  and  discordant  springs 

And  principles ;  of  causes,  how  they  work 

By  necessary  laws  their  sure  eflfects; 

Of  action  and  re-action:  he  has  found 

The  source  of  the  disease,  that  nature  feels, 

And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  fear. 

Thou  fool!  will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause 

Suspend  tli'  efllxrt,  or  heal  it?  Has  not  God 

Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  mi*>*    *bib 

world  I 
And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means 
To  drown  it  1     What  is  his  creation  less 
Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means 
Formed  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  willl 
Go,  dress  thine  eye  with  eye-salve;  ask  of  him, 
Or  ask  of  whomscxi^ver  he  has  taught; 
And  learn,  though  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  i 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thoe  st 
jVly  country !  and  while  yet  a  nook  is  left, 


And  we  the  righteous,  whose  fast  anchored  isle    f  Wtiere  English  minds  and 


Moved  not,  wliile  theirs  was  rocked,  like  a  light 

skiff, 
The  sport  of  every  wave  1     No :  none  are  clear, 
And  none  than  we  more  guilty.     But,  where  all 
Stand  chargeable  with  guilt,  and  to  the  shafls 
Of  wrath  obnoxious,  God  may  choose  his  mark : 
May  punish,  if  ho  please,  the  less,  to  warn 
The  more  malignant.     If  he  spared  not  them, 
Tremble  and  be  amazed  at  tliiuc  esca^x}. 
Far  guiltier  England,  lest  he  8])are  not  thee  1 
Happy  the  man,  who  sees  a  God  employed 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life ! 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 
Did  not  his  eye  rule  all  thin^^s,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concerns  (since  from  the  least 
The  greatest  oft  originate ;)  ci)uld  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dis})osc 
One  lawless  particle  to  ^iwart  Ins  plan; 
Then  God  might  be  surprised,  and  unforeseen 
Contingence  might  alarm  him,  and  disturb 
Tlie  snKxiih  and  equal  coun«o  of  his  alluirs. 
This  truth  Philosoj)hy,  thoui;Ii  caixlo-eyed 
In  natures  t»*ndencies,  oft  ovrrlt)Oi>.:4 ; 
And.  haviij;*  found  his  uistrument,  i'or;;;tts. 


Shall  be  constrained  to  love  thee.  Though  thy  dime 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  year  most  part  deformed 
With  dripping  rains,  or  withered  by  a  frost, 
I  would  not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies, 
And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  warmer  France 
With  all  her  vines;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 
Of  golden  fruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 
To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  heights  sublime 
Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flash  down  fire 
Upon  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task: 
But  I  can  fet>l  thy  fortunes,  and  partake 
Thy  joys  and  sorrows,  with  as  true  a  heart 
As  any  thunderer  there.    And  I  can  feci 
Thy  follies  too;  and  with  a  just  disdain 
Frown  at  effeminates,  whose  very  looks 
Reflect  dishonour  on  the  land  I  love. 
Flow,  in  the  name  of  soldiership  and  sense, 
Should  England  prosper,  when  such  things,  u 

smooth 
And  tender  as  a  girl,  all  essenced  o'er 
With  odours,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet; 
Who  sell  their  lauh^l  for  a  myrtle  wreath, 
And  love  when  they  should  fight;  when  such  &§ 

!         these 
Presume  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  ark 

.  Of  lier  magnificent  and  awful  cause  1 
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Time  was  when  it  was  praise  and  boaii  enough 

In  every  clime,  and  travel  where  we  might, 

That  we  were  bom  her  children.    Praise  enough 

To  fin  th'  ambition  of  a  private  man, 

That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother  tongue, 

And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own. 

Farewell  those  honours,  and  fiirewcU  with  them 

Thr  liope  of  such  hereafter!  They  have  fiillen 

Each  in  his  field  of  glory;  one  in  arms. 

And  one  in  council — ^Wolfe  upon  the  lap 

Of  smiling  Victory  that  moment  won, 

And  Chatham  heart-sick  of  his  country's  shame  I 

They  made  us  many  soldiers.    Chatham,  still 

Consulting  England's  happiness  at  home, 

Secured  it  by  an  unforgi^•ing  Crown, 

If  any  wronged  her.     Wolfe,  where'er  ho  fought, 

Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 

That  liis  example  had  a  magnet's  force,     . 

And  all  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all  loved. 

Those  suns  are  set.    O  rise  some  other  such! 

Or  all  that  we  have  left  is  empty  talk 

Of  old  achievements,  and  despair  of  new. 

Now  hoist  the  sail,  and  let  the  streamers  float 
Upon  the  wanton  breezes.    Strew  the  deck 
With  lavender,  and  sprinkle  liquid  sweets, 
That  no  rude  savour  maritime  invade 
The  now  of  nice  nobiUty !    Breathe  soft 
Ye  clarionets,  and  softer  still  ye  flutes; 
That  winds  and  waters,  lulled  by  magic  sounds, 
May  bear  us  smoothly  to  the  Gallic  shore ! 
True;  we  have  lost  an  empire — let  it  pass. 
Tnie;  we  may  thank  the  perfidy  of  France, 
That  picked  the  jewel  out  of  England's  crown, 
With  aU  the  cunning  of  an  envious  shrew. 
And  kt  that  pass — 'twas  but  a  trick  of  state 
A  brave  man  knows  no  malice,  but  at  once 
Forgets  in  peace  the  injuries  of  war. 
And  gives  his  direst  foe  a  friend  s  embrace. 
And,  ihamed  as  we  have  been,  to  th'  very  beard 
Bra>ied  and  defied,  and  in  our  own  sea  proved 
Too  Weak  for  those  decisive  blows,  that  once 
Eoiuied  us  mastery  there,  we  yet  retain 
Some  Email  pre-eminence ;  we  justly  boast 
At  least  superior  jockeyship,  and  claim 
*  ^  honours  of  the  turf  as  ail  our  own! 
Go  then,  well  worthy  of  the  praise  ye  seek. 
And  shove  the  shame,  ye  might  conceal  at  home, 
In  foreign  eyes! — Be  grooms  and  win  the  plate, 
"Tjere  once  your  noble  fathers  won  a  crown.' — 
^^  generous  to  conununicatc  your  skill 
To  those  that  need  it.     Folly  is  soon  learned: 
^^  Under  such  preceptors  wlio  can  fail ! 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains, 
*  \Vhicli  only  poets  know.     The  shifts  and  turns, 
Tli'rxivdii'nts  and  inventions  multiform, 

(To  which  the  mind  resorts,  in  chase  of  terms 
Thougli  apt,  yet  coy,  and  difficult  to  win — 
T'anejit  the  fleeting  images,  that  fill 
Tile  TiirTor  of  the  mind,  and  hold  them  fast, 
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And  force  them  sit  till  he  has  pencilled  off 
A  fiiithful  likeness  of  the  forms  he  views; 
Then  to  dispose  his  copies  with  such  art. 
That  each  may  find  its  most  propitious  light, 
And  shine  by  situation,  hardly  less 
Than  by  the  iabour  and  tlie  skill  it  cost; 
Are  occupations  of  the  )X)et's  mind 
So  pleaidng,  and  that  steal  away  the  thought 
With  such  address  from  themes  of  sad  import, 
That,  lost  in  his  own  musings,  happy  man ' 
He  feels  th'  anxieties  of  life,  denied 
Their  wonted  entcrtaimnent,  all  retire. 
Such  joys  has  he  that  sings.    But  ah !  not  such, 
Or  seldom  such,  the  hearers  of  hi^  song. 
Fastidious,  or  else  listless,  or  perhaps 
Aware  of  notliing  anluous  in  a  task 
They  never  undertook,  they  little  note 
His  dangers  or  escapes,  and  haply  find 
Their  least  amusement  where  he  found  the  most. 
But  is  amusement  alH    Studious  of  song. 
And  yet  ambitious  not  to  sing  in  vain, 
I  would  not  trifle  merely,  though  the  world 
Be  loudest  in  their  praise,  who  do  no  more. 
jyet  what  can  satire,  whether  grave  or  gayl 
nt  may  correct  a  foibie,  may  chastise 
The  freaks  of  fashion,  regulate  the  dress, 
Retrench  a  swori-bladc,  or  displace  a  patch; 
But  where  arc  its  sublimer  trophies  found  1 
vSVhat  \ice  has  it  subdued  1  whose  heart  reclaimed 
^y  rigour,  or  whom  laughed  into  reform  1 
las!  Leviathan  is  not  so  tamed; 
aughed  at  he  lauglis  again;  and  stricken  hard, 
urns  to  his  stroke  his  adamantine  scales, 
hat  fear  no  discipline  of  human  hands. 

The  pulpit,  therefore,  (and  I  name  it  filled 
With  solemn  awe,  that  bids  me  well  beware 
With  what  intent  1  touch  that  holy  thing) — 
The  pulpit  (when  the  satirist  has  at  last, 
Strutting  and  vapouring  in  an  empty  scl^x)!. 
Spent  all  his  force  and  made  no  proselyte) — 
I  say  the  pulpit  (in  tlie  sober  use 
Of  its  legitimate,  i)eculiar  powers) 
Must  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall 

stand, 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guanl, 
Support,  and  ornament  of  Virtue's  cause. 
There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth:  there  stcudi 
The  legate  of  the  skies! — His  theme  divine. 
His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders;  and  by  him  in  strains  as  swei^t 
As  angels  use,  the  Gospel  whispers  peace. 
He  establishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak, 
Reclaims  the  wanderer,  binds  the  liroken  heart, 
And,  armed  himself  in  panoply  complete 
Of  heavenly  temper,  furnishes  with  aniia 
Bright  as  his  own,  and  trains,  by  everj'  rule 
Of  holy  di^ipliuc.  to  glorious  war, 
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The  sacramt^ntal  host  of  Grod's  elect ! 

A  rc  all  such  teachers  ? — would  to  Heaven  all  were! 

But  hark — tlie  doctor's  voice ! — fast  wedged  between 

Two  em])irics  he  standi^,  and  with  swoln  checks 

Inspires  the  news,  his  truin[)et.    Keener  far 

Than  all  invective  is  his  bold  harangue. 

While  through  that  public  organ  of  reiwrt 

He  hails  the  clergy ;  and.  defying  shaine, 

Announces  to  the  world  his  own  and  theirs ! 

He  teaches  those  to  read,  whom  schools  di 

And  colleges,  untaught ;  sells  accent,  tone, 

And  emphasis  in  score,  and  gives  to  prayer 

The  adagio  and  andante  it  demands. 

He  grinds  divinity  of  other  days 

Down  into  modem  use ;  transforms  old  print 

To  zigzag  manuscript,  and  cheats  the  eyes 

Of  gallery  critics  by  a  thousand  arts. 

Are  there  who  purchase  of  the  doctor's  ware  7 

O,  name  it  not  in  Gath ! — it  can  not  be, 

That  grave  and  learned  clerks  should  need  such  aid. 

Ho  doubtless  is  in  sport,  and  does  but  droll, 

Assuming  thus  a  rank  unknown  before — 

Grand  caterer  and  dry-nurse  of  the  church ! 

I  venerate  the  man,  whose  heart  is  warm, 
Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose 

life. 
Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
That  ho  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause, 
To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect, 
Whose  actions  say,  that  they  respect  themselves. 
But  loose  in  morals,  and  in  manners  vain, 
In  conversation  frivolous,  in  dress 
Extreme,  at  once  rapacious  and  profuse ; 
Frequent  in  park  with  lady  at  his  side, 
Ambling  and  prattling  scandal  as  he  goes ; 
But  rare  at  home,  and  never  at  his  books. 
Or  with  his  pen,  save  when  he  scrawls  a  card ; 
Constant  at  routs,  familiar  with  a  round 
Of  ladyships,  a  stranger  to  the  poor ; 
Ambitious  of  preferment  for  its  gold, 
And  well-prepared,  by  ignorance  and  sloth, 
By  infidelity  and  love  of  world, 
To  make  God's  work  a  sinecure ;  a  slave 
To  his  own  pleasures  and  his  patron's  pride ; 
From  such  apostles,  O  ye  mitred  heads, 
Preserve  the  church !  and  lay  not  careless  hands 
On  sculls,  that  can  not  teach,  and  will  not  learn. 

Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul, 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own, 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.    I  would  trace 
lib  master-strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design. 
I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere; 
In  doctrine  uncorrupt ;  in  language  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner ;  decent,  solenm,  chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impressed 
Hunself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge. 
And  aiixious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  foeds 
May  feel  it  too ;  affectionate  in  look. 
And  tender  in  Addieas,  u  well  beoomet 


A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 
Behold  the  picture !  —Is  it  like  1 — Like  whom  1 
The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip, 
And  then  skip  down  again ;  pronounce  a  text ; 
Cry — hem ;  and  reading  what  they  never  wrote, 
Just  fifleen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 
And  witli  a  well-bred  wliisjier  close  the  scene ! 

In  man  or  woman,  but  far  mo!^  in  man, 
And  most  of  all  in  man  that  ministers 
And  serves  the  altar,  in  my  soul  I  loathe 
All  affectation.     'Tis  my  perfect  scorn  j 
Object  of  my  implacable  disgust. 
Wliat ! — will  a  man  play  tricks,  will  he  indulge 
A  silly  fond  conceit  of  his  fair  form. 
And  just  proportio|^,  fashionable  mien, 
And  pretty  face,  in  presence  of  his  God? 
Or  will  he  se^k  to  dazzle  me  with  tropes, 
As  with  the  diamond  on  his  lily  hand, 
And  play  his  brilliant  parts  before  my  eyes, 
When  I  am  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life  1 
He  mocks  his  Maker,  prostitutes  and  shames 
His  noble  office,  and,  instead  of  truth, 
Displa3ring  his  own  beauty,  starves  his  flock. 
Therefore  avaunt  all  attitude,  and  stare, 
And  start  theatric,  practised  at  the  glass ! 
I  seek  divine* simplicity  in  him, 
Who  handles  things  divine ;  and  all  besides, 
Though  learned  with  labour,  and  though  much  ad- 
mired 
By  curious  eyes  and  judgments  ill-informed. 
To  me  is  odious  as  the  nasal  twang 
Heard  at  conventicle,  where  worthy  men, 
Misled  by  custom,  strain  celestial  themt^ 
Through  the  pressed  nostril,  s}>eclucle  Ivstrid. 
Some  decent  in  demeanour  while  they  preach. 
That  task  performed,  relapse  into  themselves ; 
And  having  spoken  wisely,  at  the  close 
Grow  wanton,  and  ^ve  proof  to  every  eye. 
Whoe'er  was  edified,  themselves  were  not ! 
Forth  comes  the  pocket  mirror — First  we  stroke 
An  eyebrow ;  next  compose  a  straggling  lock ; 
Then  with  an  air  most  gracefully  ixirformed. 
Fall  back  into  our  seat,  extend  an  arm. 
And  lay  it  at  its  ease  with  gentle  care, 
With  handkerchief  in  hand  dejx^nding  low : 
The  better  hand  more  busy  gives  the  nose 
Its  bergamot,  or  aids  the  indebted  eye 
With  opera  glass,  to  watch  the  mo\ing  scene, 
And  recognise  the  slow-vetiriug  fair. — 
Now  this  is  fulsome,  and  offends  me  more 
Than  in  a  churclunan  slovenly  neglect 
And  rustic  coarseness  would.    A  heavenly  miml 
May  be  indifferent  to  her  house  of  clay, 
And  slight  the  hovel  as  beneatli  her  care ; 
But  how  a  body  so  fantastic,  trim, 
And  quaint,  in  its  deportment  and  attire, 
Can  lodge  a  heavenly  mind — demands  a  doubt. 

He,  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man, 
As  God's  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
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Of  iudi^n^nt  and  of  mercy,  should  beware 
Of  lightness  in  his  speech.    'Tis  pitifol 
To  court  a  grin,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul ; 
To  break  a  jest,  when  pity  would  inspire 
Pathetic  exhortation ;  and  t*  address 
The  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales, 
When  sent  with  God's  commission  to  the  heart ! 
80  did  not  Paul.     Direct  luc  to  a  quip 
Or  nnerry  turn  in  all  he  ever  wrote, 
An<l  I  consent  you  lake  it  for  your  text, 
Your  only  one,  till  sides  and  benches  fail. 
"So :  he  was  serious  in  a  sejious  cause, 
And  understood  too  well  the  weighty  terms, 
T  hat  he  had  taken  in  charge.    He  would  not  stoop 
To  conquer  thoee  by  jocular  exploits. 
Whom  tnith  and  soberness  assailed  in  vain. 
O  Popular  Applause !  what  heart  of  man 
Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  charms  1 
The  wisest  and  the  best  feci' urgent  need 
Of  all  their  caution  in  thy  gentlest  gales ; 
But  swelled  into  a  gust — Who  then,  alas! 
With  all  his  canvass  set,  and  inexpert, 
A.iul  therefore  heedless,  can  withstand  thy  power? 
Praise  from  the  rivelled  lips  of  toothless,  bald 
DccTpptitude,  and  in  the  looks  of  lean 
And  craving  Poverty,  and  in  the  bow 
Hnpectfhl  of  the  smutched  artificer, 
I*  oft  too  welcome,  and  may  much  disturb 
1'be  bias  of  the  purpose.    How  much  more, 
PoQfed  forth  by  beauty  splendid  and  polite, 
b  language  soft  as  Adoration  breathes  1 
^^  spare  your  idol !  think  him  human  still. 
Charms  he  may  have,  but  ho  has  firailties  too! 
^W  not  too  much,  nor  spoil  what  ye  admire. 

All  truth  is  from  the  sempiternal  source 
^  light  divine.    But  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome, 
^^Ttw  from  the  stream  below.    More  favoured  we 
^nk,  when  we  choose  it,  at  the  fountain  head. 
To  them  it  fk)wed  much  mingled  and  defiled 
^ith  hurtful  error,  prejudice  and  dreams 
lUunve  of  philosophy,  so  called. 
But  falttly.    Sages  after  sages  strove 
In  vain  to  filter  oft*  a  crystal  draught 
I^oe  from  the  lees,  wldch  often  more  enhanced 
'^  thint  than  slaked  it,  and  not  seldom  bred 
lDU)xication  and  delirium  wild. 
In  nin  they  pushed  inquiry  to  the  birth 
^  ipring  time  of  the  world;  aslted.  Whence  is 

^7  iomied  at  alii  and  wherefore  as  he  is  1 

^bere  most  he  find  his  Maker  1  with  what  rites 

Adore  himi  WiU  be  hear,  accept,  and  blessl 

^  <^  he  sit  regardless  of  his  worksl 

Has  man  within  him  an  immortal  seed? 

^  <ioe8  the  tomb  take  all  7  If  he  sur\'ive 

His  isbes,  where  1  and  in  what  weal  or  wol 

KofOtg  worthy  of  solution,  which  alone 

A  Deity  could  solve.    Their  answers,  vague 

Aud  all  at  random,  fidmkms  and  dark, 

•  3 


Left  them  as  dark  themselves.    Their  rules  of  lilb, 

Defective  and  unsanctioned,  proved  too  weak 

To  bind  the  roving  appetite,  and  lead 

Blind  nature  to  a  God  not  yet  revealed. 

'Tis  Revelation  satisfies  all  doubts. 

Explains  all  mysteries,  except  her  own. 

And  so  illuminates  the  path  of  life. 

That  fools  discover  it,  and  stray  no  more. 

Now  tell  me,  dignified  and  sapient  sir. 

My  man  of  morals,  nurtured  in  the  shades 

Of  Academus — is  this  false  or  truel 

Is  Christ  the  abler  teacher,  or  the  schools? 

If  Christ,  then  why  resort  at  every  turn 

To  Athens  or  to  Rome,  for  wisdom  short 

Of  man's  occasions,  when  in  him  reside 

Grace,  knowledge,  comfort — an  unfathomed  store  1 

How  oft,  when  Paul  has  served  us  with  a  text, 

Has  Epictetus,  Plato,  TuUy,  preacht^ ! 

Men  that,  if  now  alive,  would  sit  content 

And  humble  learners  of  a  Saviour's  worth. 

Preach  it  who  might    Such  was  their  love  of 

truth, 
Their  tliirst  of  knowledge,  and  their  candour  too! 

And  thus  it  is — The  [)a8tor,  either  vain 
By  nature,  or  by  fiattery  made  so,  taught 
To  gaze  at  Ids  own  splendour,  and  t'  exalt 
Absurdly,  not  his  office,  but  himself; 
Or  unenlightened,  and  too  proud  to  learn; 
Or  vicious,  and  not  therefore  apt  to  teach; 
Perverting  often  by  the  stress  of  lewd 
And  loose  example,  whom  he  should  instruct 
Exposes,  and  holds  up  to  broad  disgrace 
The  noblest  function,  and  discredits  much 
The  brightest  trutlis  that  man  has  ever  seen. 
For  ghostly  counsel;  if  it  either  fall 
Below  the  exigence,  or  bo  not  backed 
With  show  of  love,  at  least  with  hopeful  proof 
Of  some  sincerity  on  the  giver's  part ; 
Or  be  dishonoured  in  th'  exterior  form 
And  mode  of  its  conveyance  by  such  tricks 
As  move  derision,  or  by  foppish  airs 
And  histrionic  mimunery,  that  let  dowu 
The  pulpit  to  the  level  of  the  stage; 
Drops  from  the  lips  a  disregarded  thing. 
The  weak  perhaps  arc  moved,  but  are  not  taught, 
While  prejudice  in  men  of  stronger  minds 
Takes  deeper  root,  confirmed  by  what  they  aee, 
A  relaxation  of  religion's  hold 
Upon  the  roving  and  untutored  heart, 
Soon  follows,  and,  the  curb  of  conscience  snapped, 
The  laity  run  wild — But  do  they  now? 
Note  their  extravagance,  and  be  convinced. 

As  nations,  ignorant  of  God,  contrive 
A  wooden  one;  so  we,  no  longer  taught 
By  monitors  that  mother  church  supplies, 
Now  make  our  own.  Posterity  will  ask 
(If  e'er  posterity  see  verse  of  mine) 
Some  fifty  or  a  hundred  lustrums  hence. 
What  was  a  monitor  in  Geoi|{e't  days? 
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My  very  gentle  reader,  yet  unborn, 

Of  whom  I  needs  must  augur  better  things. 

Smce  Heaven  would  sure  grow  weary  ol  a  worid 

Productive  only  of  a  race  like  ours, 

A  monitor  is  wood — plank  shaven  thin. 

We  wear  it  at  our  backs.    There,  doecly  braced 

And  neatly  fitted,  it  compresses  hard 

The  prominent  and  most  unsightly  bones, 

And  binds  the  shoulders  flat    Wo  prove  its  use 

Soven*iffn  and  most  effectual  to  secure 

A  form,  not  now  gymnastic  as  of  yore, 

From  rickets  and  distortion,  else  our  lot 

But  thus  admonished,  we  can  walk  erect — 

One  proof  at  least  of  manhood  I  while  the  friend 

Sticks  close,  a  Mentor  wortliy  of  his  charge. 

Our  habits,  costlier  than  Lucullus  wore, 

And  by  caprice  as  multiplied  as  his. 

Just  please  us  while  the  fashion  is  at  full. 

But  change  with  every  moon.    The  sycophant, 

Who  waits  to  dress  us,  arbitrates  their  date; 

Sun-cys  his  fair  reversion  with  keen  eye; 

Finds  one  ill  made,  another  obsolete. 

This  fits  not  nicely,  that  b  ill  conceived; 

And,  making  prize  of  all  that  he  condemns, 

With  our  expenditure  defrays  his  own. 

Variety's  the  very  spice  of  life. 

That  gives  it  all  its  flavour.    We  have  run 

Through  every  change,  that  Fancy,  at  the  loom   ■ 

Exhausted,  has  had  genius  to  supply; 

And  studious  of  mutation  still,  discard 

A  real  elegance,  a  little  used, 

For  monstrous  novelty,  and  strange  diiguise. 

We  sacrifice  to  dress,  till  household  joys 

And  comfort  cease.     Dress  drains  our  cellar  dry, 

And  keeps  our  larder  lean;  puts  out  our  fires ; 

And  introduces  hunger,  froi^t,  and  wc, 

Where  peace  and  hospitality  might  rcl^ni. 

What  man  that  lives,  and  that  knows  hnw  to  Iivo, 

Would  fail  t'  exhibit  at  the  public  shows 

A  form  as  splendid  as  the  proudest  there, 

Though  appetite  raise  outcries  at  the  costi 

A  man  o^  th'  town  dines  late,  but  soon  enough 

With  reasonable  forecast  and  despatch, 

T'  ensure  a  side-box  station  at  hcJf-pric«. 

You  think,  perhaps,  so  delicate  liis  dress, 

His  daily  fare  as  delicate.     Alas! 

He  i>ick8  clean  teeth,  and  busy  as  he  seems 

With  an  old  tavern  quill,  is  hungry  yet! 

The  rout  is  Folly's  circle,  which  he  draws 

With  magic  wand.     So  potent  is  the  spell, 

That  none,  decoyed  into  that  fatal  ring. 

Unless  by  Ileawn's  peculiar  grace,  escape. 

There  we  grow  early  gray,  but  never  wise; 

There  form  connexions,  but  acquire  no  friend; 

Solicit  pleasure  hopeless  of  success ; 

Waste  youth  in  occupations  only  fit 

For  second  childhood,  and  devote  old  age 

To  sports,  whidi  only  childhood  could  excuse ; 

Thae  they  are  happiei!,  who  dissemble  best 


Their  weariness;  and  they  the  mont  folite. 
Who  squander  time  and  treasure  wiib  a  nnile, 
Though  at  their  own  destruction.    She  that 
Her  dear  five  hundred  friends  contemns  ^hem  all, 
lAnd  hates  their  coming.    They  (what  c»>i  they 

lessl) 
Make  just  reprisals ;  and,  with  cringe  and  I^mg, 
And  bow  obsequious,  hide  their  hate  of  her. 
All  catch  the  frenzy,  dow^nward  from  her  ^fae, 
Whose  flambeaux  flash  against  the  morning  mm, 
And  gild  our  chamber  ceiling  as  they  pass. 
To  her,  who,  frugal  only  that  her  thrift 
May  feed  excesses  she  can  ill  afford. 
Is  hackneyed  home  unlackeyed ;  who,  in  haste 
Alighting,  turns  the  key  in  her  own  door, 
And,  at  the  watclmian's  lantern  borrowing  Iig^  % 
Finds  a  cold  bed  her  only  comfort  left. 
Wives  beggar  husbands,  husbands  starve   tb  te 

wives. 
On  Fortune's  velvet  altar  oflering  up 
Their  last  poor  pittance. — Fortune,  most  severe 
Of  Goddesses  yet  known,  and  costlier  far 
Than  all,  that  held  their  routs  in  Juno  s  heaven. 
So  fare  we  in  tliis  prison-house  the  World; 
And  'tis  a  fearful  spectacle  to  sec 
So  many  maniacs  dancing  in  their  chains. 
They  gaze  upon  the  links,  that  hold  them  fast, 
With  eyes  of  anguish,  execrate  their  lot, 
Then  shake  them  in  despair,  and  dance  again  1 

Now  basket  up  the  family  of  plagues, 
That  wastes  our  vitals;  peculation,  sale 
Of  honour,  perjury,  corruption,  firauds 
By  forgery,  by  subterfuge  of  law, 
By  tricks  and  lies  as  numerous  and  as  keen 
As  the  necessities  their  authors  feel; 
Then  cast  them,  closely  bundled,  every  brat 
At  the  right  door.    Profusion  is  the  sire. 
Profusion  unrestrained,  with  all  that's  baae 
In  character,  has  littered  all  the  land. 
And  bred,  within  the  memory  of  no  few, 
A  priesthood,  such  as  Baal's  was  of  old, 
A  people,  such  as  never  was  till  now. 
It  is  a  hungry  vice : — it  eats  up  all 
That  gives  society  its  beauty,  strength. 
Convenience,  and  security,  and  use : 
Makes  men  mere  vermin,  worthy  to  be  trapped 
And  gibbeted,  as  fast  as  catchpolc  claws 
Can  seize  the  8lipi>ery  prey:  unties  the  knot 
Of  union,  and  converts  the  sacred  band, 
That  holds  mankind  together,  to  a  scourge. 
fProfusion,  deluging  a  state  with  lusts 
|0f  grossest  nature  and  of  worst  effects, 
^Prepares  it  for  its  ruin :  hardens,  blinds, 
lA.nd  warps  the  consciences  of  public  men, 
frill  they  can  laugh  at  Virtue;  mock  the  fools 
That  tnist  them ;  and  in  the  end  «liar'-l*>f^  »  £goe^ 
That  would  have  sliocked  Ctcdulity  henelf, 
Unmasked,  vouchsafing  their  sole  excuoc 
Since  all  alike  are  aelfish,  why  not  they  1 
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This  docs  Profusion,  and  the  accimicd  cause 
Ot  sucli  deep  mischief  has  itself  a  cause. 

In  coDeges  and  halls  in  ancient  days, 
When  learning,  \irtue,  piety  and  truth, 
Were  pn-cious,  and  inculcated  with  care, 
There  dwelt  a  sage  called  Discipline.  His  head, 
NoC  yet  hy  lime  completely  silvered  o'er, 
6et«(iokc  him  past  the  hounds  of  freakish  youth, 
But  strong  for  service  still,  and  uninii>aired. 
His  eye  was  meek  and  gentle,  and  a  sniilc 
Played  on  his  li|is;  and  in  his  s{)eech  was  heard 
Paternal  sweetness,  dignity  and  love. 
The  occupation  dearcfit  to  liis  heart 
Was  to  encourage  goodness.     He  would  stroke 
The  head  of  modest  and  ingenuous  worth. 
That  Mushed  at  its  own  j[)raise;  and  press  the 

vouth 
Close  to  his  side,  that  pleased  him.    Learning 

grew 
Beneath  his  care  a  thriving  vigorous  plant; 
The  mind  was  well  inforuied,  the  passions  held 
Subordinate,  and  diligence  was  choice. 
If  e'er  it  chanced,  as  sometimes  chance  it  must, 
That  one  auKMig  so  many  overieaped 
Tbe  limits  of  control,  his  gentle  eye 
Grew  rtem,  and  darted  a  severe  rehuke : 
His  frown  was  full  of  terror,  and  his  voice 
Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe, 
As  left  him  not,  till  penitence  had  won 
W  favour  back  again,  and  closed  the  breach. 
^Qt  Discipline,  a  faithful  servant  long; 
*^Iiiicd  at  length  into  the  vale  of  years : 
A  polfij  struck  his  arm ;  his  sparkling  eye 


With  belted  waist  and  pointers  at  their  heels. 
Than  in  the  bounds  of  duty?  What  was  learned, 
If  aught  was  leametl  in  childhood,  is  forgot ; 
And  such  exj)ense,  as  pinches  parents  blue, 
And  mortifies  the  lilvral  hand  of  love, 
Is  squandered  in  pursuit  of  idle  sports 
And  vicious  pleasure;  buys  the  Iwy  a  name. 
That  sits  a  stigma  on  his  father's  house. 
And  cleaves  through  life  inseparably  dose 
To  him  that  wears  it.    What  can  after-games 
Of  riiH-'r  joys,  and  commerce  with  the  world, 
The  lewd  vain  world,  that  must  recx'ive  him  soon^' 
A  dd  to  such  erudition,  thus  acquiri-d, 
Where  science  and  where  virtue  are  professed  ? 
They  may  confirm  his  habits,  rivet  fast 
His  folly,  but  to  sjwil  him  is  a  task. 
That  huh  dofiancc  to  th'  united  jwwers 
Of  fashion,  dit^sijKition,  taverns,  stews. 
Now  blame  we  most  the  nursling  or  the  mirso  1 
The  children  crooke<l,  twisted,  and  defDrmed, 
Through  want  of  c^ire ;  or  her,  whose  winking  eye 
And  6luml>ering  oscitancy  mars  the  browll 
The  nurse  no  doubt.     Regardless  of  her  charge, 
She  needs  herself  correction ;  needs  to  learn. 
That  it  is  dangerous  sjjorting  with  the  worid. 
With  things  so  sacred  as  the  nation's  trust, 
The  nurture  of  her  youth,  her  dearest  pledge. 

All  are  not  such.     I  had  a  brother  once 
Peace  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  worth, 
A  man  of  letters,  and  of  manners  too! 
Of  manners  sweet  as  Virtue  always  wears. 
When  gay  Good-nature  dresses  her  in  smiles. 
He  graced  a  college,*  in  which  order  yet 


*»  as  quenched  in  rheums  of  age  ^  lus  voice  un- .  Was  sacred ;  and  was  honoured,  loved,  and  wept, 

'^v  tremulous,  and  drew  derision  more 
^  *^an  reference  in  perverse,  rebellious  youth, 
rj*  crJleges  and  halLs  neglected  much 
^^hcirgood  old  friend;  and  Discipline  at  length, 
^  ^'rkwkcd  and  unemployed,  fell  sick  and  died. 
^  «*cn  Study  languished.  Emulation  slept, 
^^  Virtue  fled.    The  schools  became  a  scene 
^  aolemn  farce,  where  Ignorance  in  stilts, 
Hia  cap  well  lined  with  logic  not  his  own. 


I  By  more  than  one,  themselves  conspicuous  there. 
!  Some  minds  are  tempered  happily,  and  mixed 
.  fWith  such  ingredients  of  good  sense,  and  taste 
;}0f  what  is  excellent  in  man,  they  thirst 
[With  such  a  zeal  to  be  what  they  approve, 
[That  no  restraints  can  circumscribe  them  more 
^han  they  tliem»Jves  by  choice,  for  wisdom's  sake. 
!Nor  can  example  hurt  them :  what  they  see 
Of  vice  in  others  but  enhancing  more 
jThe  charms  of  virtue  in  their  just  esteem. 


With  parrot  tongue  performed  the  schcdar's  part,    If  such  escape  contagion,  and  emerge 


^T^xrecding  soon  a  graduated  dunce, 
^^n  coDipromise  had  place,  and  scrutiny 
^*cvne  stone  blind ;  precedence  went  in  truck ; 

^^  be  was  competent  whose  purse  was  so. 

^  ^iaaolation  of  all  bonds  ensued ; 

^^  curbs  invented  for  the  mulish  mouth, 


Pure  from  so  foul  a  i>ool  to  shine  abroad, 
And  give  the  world  their  talents  and  themselves, 
Small  thanks  to  those  whose  negligence  or  sloth 
i Exposed  their  inexperience  to  the  snare, 
1  And  left  them  to  an  undirected  choice. 
See  then  the  quiver  broken  and  decayed, 
^  beadstxoDg  youth  ¥rere  broken ;  bars  and  bolts  In  which  arc  kept  our  arrows !  Rusting  there 
uicw  msty  by  disuse ;  and  massy  gates  In  wild  disorder,  and  unfit  for  use, 

'«got  their  office,  opening  with  a  touch ;  What  wonder  if,  discharged  into  tfie  worid, 

^ill  gowns  at  length  are  found  mere  masquerade,    They  shame  their  shooters  with  a  random  flight, 
"^  ttnelled  cap  and  the  spruce  band  a  jest.  Their  i)oints  obtuse,  and  feathers  drunk  with  winfl  < 

A  mockery  of  the  work! !  What  need  of  these         Well  may  the  church  wage  unsuccessful  war 

For  gamesten,  jockeys,  brothellers  impure', 

J^peDdthrifts^  and  booted  sportsmen  ofiener  seen  *  BeneH  GoD.  Ckmbridgs. 
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With  sucli  artillery  aimed.    Vice  parries  wide    ■ 
Th*  undreaded  volley  with  a  sword  of  straw, 
And  stands  an  impudent  and  fearless  mark. 

Have  we  not  tracked  the  felon  home,  and  fimnd 
His  birth-place  and  his  dam  7  The  country  mourns, 
Mourns  because  every  plague,  that  can  infest 
Society,  and  that  saps  and  worms  the  base 
Of  th'  edifice,  that  Policy  has  raised. 
Swarms  in  all  quarters :  meets  the  eye,  the  car, 
And  suffocates  the  breath  at  every  turn. 
Profusion  breeds  tliem  j  and  the  cause  itself 


Of  that  calamitous  mischief  has  been  found: 
Found  too  where  most  offensive,  in  the  skirts 
Of  the  robed  pedagogue !  Else  let  th'  arrai^^ned 
Stand  up  unconscious,  and  refute  the  chaigc. 
So  when  the  Jewish  leader  stretched  his  arm. 
And  waved  liis  rod  divine,  a  race  obscene. 
Spawned  in  the  muddy  beds  of  Nile,  came  forth. 
Polluting  Egypt :  gardens,  fields,  and  plains, 
Were  covered  with  the  pest ;  the  streets  were  fiDed  ■ 
The  croaking  nuisance  lurked  in  every  nook; 
Nor  palaces,  nor  even  chambers,  'scaped ; 
And  the  land  stank — so  numerous  was  the  fry. 


e:Yie  a^afiitt. 
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As  one,  who  long  in  thickets  and  in  brakes 
Entangled,  winds  now  thb  way  and  now  that 
His  devious  course  uncertain,  seeking  home; 
Or,  having  long  in  miry  ways  been  foiled 
And  sore  discomfited,  from  slough  to  slough 
Plunging,  and  half  despairing  of  escape; 
If  chance  at  length  he  find  a  greensward  smooth 
And  faithful  to  the  foot,  his  spirits  rise. 
He  cherups  brisk  his  ear-erecting  steed. 
And  winds  his  way  with  pleasure  and  with  ease; 
So  I,  desigmng  other  themes,  and  called 
T'  adorn  the  Sofa  with  eulogium  due. 
To  tell  its  slumbera,  and  to  paint  its  dreams, 
Have  rambled  wide :  in  country,  city,  seat 
Of  academic  fame  (howe'er  deserved,) 
Long  held,  and  scarcely  disengaged  at  last 
But  now  with  [feasant  pace  a  cleanlier  road 
1  mean  to  tread:  I  feel  myself  at  large. 
Courageous  and  refreshed  for  future  toil, 
If  toil  await  mc,  or  if  dangers  new. 

Since  pulpits  fail,  and  sounding  boards  reflect 
Most  part  an  empty,  ineffectual  sound, 
What  chance  that  I,  to  fame  so  little  known, 
Nor  conversant  with  men  or  manners  much, 
Should  speak  to  purpose,  or  with  better  hope 
Ciack  the  satiric  thong  1    'Twere  wiser  fkr 
For  me,  enamoured  of  sequestered  scenes, 
And  charmed  with  rural  beauty,  to  repose, 
Wlierc  chance  may  throw  me,  beneath  elm  or 

vine, 
Mv  languid  limbs,  when  summer  seen  the  plains, 


Or,  when  rough  winter  rages,  on  the  soft 
And  sheltered  Sofa,  while  the  nitrous  air 
Feeds  a  blue  flame,  and  makes  a  cheerful  health 
There,  undisturbed  by  Folly,  and  apprised 
How  great  the  danger  of  dirturbing  her, 
To  muse  in  silence,  or,  at  least,  confine 
Remarks,  that  gall  so  many,  to  the  few 
My  partners  in  retreat    Diigust  concealed 
Is  ofltimes  proof  of  wisdom,  when  the  fiiult 
Is  obstinate,  and  cure  beyond  our  reach 

Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  Miss 
Of  Paradiw,  that  has  survived  the  fidl ! 
Though  few  now  taste  thee  unimpaired  and  van. 
Or  tasting  long  enjoy  thee!  too  infirm, 
Or  too  incautious  to  preserve  thy  sweets 
Unmixed  with  drops  of  bitter,  which  neglect 
Or  temper  slicds  into  thy  crystal  cup; 
Thou  art  the  nurse  of  Virtue,  in  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  she  is, 
Heaven-bom,  and  destined  to  the  skies  again. 
Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  adorad, 
That  rccUng  goddess  with  the  mneleas  waist 
And  wandering  eyes,  still  leaning  on  the  aim 
Of  Novelty,  her  fickle,  frail  support; 
For  thou  art  meek  and  constant,  hating  change 
And  finding  in  the  calm  of  truth-tried  bve 
Joys  that  her  stormy  raptures  never  yield. 
Forsaking  thee  what  shipwreck  have  we  rnik^ 
Of  honour,  dignity  and  fair  renown ! 
Till  prostitution  elbows\s  aside 
In  all  oar  crowded  streets;  and  senates  imiii 
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Comened  for  purposn  of  cmpiie  leM, 
Than  to  rclcaw  the  adnltereas  from  her  bond. 
Th'  odultereM!  what  a  theme  for  angry  Yene! 
Wliat  proTocation  to  the  indignant  heart, 
That  feels  for  injured  kirel  hut  I  disdain 
The  nausroufl  task  to  paint  her  as  she  is, 
Crut'l,  abandoned,  glorying  in  her  shame  1 
Xo :  let  her  pass,  and,  charioted  along 
In  guilty  splendour,  shako  the  public  ways; 
I   The  frequency  of  crimes  has  washed  them  white. 
And  verse  of  mine  shall  never  brand  the  wretch 
Wliom  matrons  now,  of  character  unsmirched. 
And  chaste  thcmseWcs,  axe  not  ashamed  to  own. 
Virtue  and  %ice  had  boundaries  in  old  time, 
ZS'ot  to  be  passed:  and  she,  that  had  renounced 
Her  8ex*8  honour,  was  renounced  herself 
By  all  that  prized  it;  not  for  prudery's  sake, 
Cut  di^t}'*s,  resentful  of  the  wrong. 
T  was  hard  perhaps  on  hero  and  there  a  waif, 
Desintus  to  return,  and  not  received; 
But  'twas  a  wholesome  rigour  in  the  main. 
And  taught  th'  unblemisiied  to  preserve  with  care 
That  purity,  whose  loss  was  loss  of  all. 
Men  too  were  nice  in  honour  in  those  days. 
And  judi^ed  offenders  well.    Then  he  that  sharped. 
And  pocketed  a  prize  by  fraud  obtained, 
Was  n»7kcd  and  shunned  as  odious.    He  that 

Mid 

Hill  country,  or  was  slack  when  she  required 
His  eir-eiy  nerve  in  action  and  at  stretch, 
^ud  with  the  blood  that  he  had  basely  spared, 
The  price  of  his  default.    But  now — ^ycs,  now 
^c  ue  ))ecomo  so  candid  and  so  fab, 
Bo  liWral  in  construction,  and  so  rich 
In  Chrisdan  charity,  (good  natured  age !) 
I         That  they  are  safe,  sinners  of  either  sex, 

Traoignw  what  laws  they  may.    Well  dressed, 

well  bred, 
'^ell  equipaged,  is  ticket  good  enough 
To  pan  as  readily  through  eveiy  door, 
"vpocrisy,  detest  her  as  we  may, 
^Ajid  no  man's  hatred  ever  wronged  her  yet) 
^i^yclum  this  merit  still— that  she  admits 
/^«  worth  of  what  she  mimics  with  such  care 
^^d  thus  gives  virtue  indirect  applause ; 
.^^  she  has  burnt  her  made,  not  needed  here, 
T^wra  vice  has  such  allowance,  that  her  shifts 
"^  ^  vpccums  semblances  have  lost  their  use. 
^     t  was  a  stricken  doer,  that  left  the  herd 
^*^>ig  rince.    With  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed 
tL^  >'  panting  nde  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 


•^^  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  4|atant  shades, 
"^  ^leR  was  I  found  by  one  who  Jiad  hinu 

by  th'  archers.    In  his  side  he  bore, 


^  ^leR  was  I  found  by  one  who  Jiad  himself 
^^«i  hurt  by  th'  archers.    In  his  side  he  boi 
^Md  in  his  hands  and  feet  the  cruel  scank 
^^ith  gentle  force  soliciting' the  darts, 
^«  drew  them  forth,  and  healed,  and  bade  mo  five. 
^inee  then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
^^  slent  woods  1  wander,  fiur  fium  those 
6 


My  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene; 
With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 
Hero  much  I  ruminate,  as  much  I  may, 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  come. 
I  sec  that  all  are  wanderers,  gone  astray 
Each  in  his  own  deluabns ;  they  are  lost 
In  chase  of  fancied  happiness,  still  wooed 
And  never  won.    Dream  afler  dream  ensues ; 
And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed. 
And  still  are  disappointed.    Rings  the  world 
With  the  vain  stir.    I  sum  up  half  mankind, 
And  add  two  thirds  of  the  remaining  half. 
And  find  the  total  of  their  hopes  and  fears 
Dreams,  empty  dreams.    The  milhon  flit  as  gay 
As  if  created  only  like  the  fiy. 
That  spreads  his  motley  wings  in  th'  eye  of  noon, 
To  sport  their  season,  and  be  seen  no  more. 
The  rest  are  sober  dreamen,  grave  and  wis^ 
And  pregnant  with  discoveries  new  and  rare. 
Some  write  a  narrative  of  wars,  and  feats 
Of  heroes  httlo  known ;  and  call  the  rant 
A  history :  describe  the  man  of  whom 
His  own  coevals  took  but  little  note, 
And  paint  his  person,  character,  and  views. 
As  they  had  known  him  from  his  mother's  womb. 
They  disentangle  from  the  puzzled  skein, 
In  which  obscuri^  has  wrapped  them  up 
The  threads  of  politic  and  shrewd  design, 
That  ran  through  all  his  purposes,  and,  charge 
His  mind  with  meanings  that  he  never  had, 
Or,  having,  kept  concealed.    Some  drill  and  bore 
The  solid  earth,  and  firom  the  strata  there 
Extract  a  register,  by  which  we  Icam, 
That  he  who  made  it,  and  revealed  its  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age. 
Some,  more  acute,  and  more  industrious  stiQ, 
Contrive  creation ;  travel  nature  up 
To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublimest  height. 
And  tell  us  whence  the  stars ;  why  some  axe  fixed 
And  planetary  some ;  what  gave  them  first 
Rotation,  from  what  fountain  flowed  their  light 
Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 
Involves  the  combatants ;  each  claiming  truth, 
And  truth  disclaiming  both.  And  thus  th«y  spend 
Tho  little  wick  of  life's  poor  shallow  lamp 
In  playing  tricks  with  nature,  giving  laws 
To  distant  worlds,  and  trifling  in  their  own. 
Is't  not  a  pity  now  that  tickling  rheums 
Should  ever  tease  the  lungs,  and  bleai  the  sight 
Of  oracles  like  these '{    Great  pity  too. 
That  having  wielded  the  elements,  and  built 
A  thousand  systems,  each  in  his  own  way, 
They  should  go  out  in  fume,  and  be  fiirgoC  1 
Ah!  what  is  life  thus  spenti  and  what  arc  they 
But  frantic,  who  thus  spend  it  1  all  for  smoke- 
Eternity  for  bubbles  proves  at  last 
A  senseless  bargain.    When  I  see  such  games 
Played  by  the  cmtaies  of  a  Power,  who  sweti» 
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That  he  will  judge  the  earth  and  call  the  fool 
To  a  sharp  reckoning,  that  has  lived  in  vain ; 
And  when  I  weigh  thia  seeming  wisdom  well, 
And  prove  it  in  the  infallihlc  result 
So  hollow  and  so  false — I  feel  my  heart 
Dissolve  in  pity,  and  account  the  learned, 
If  tills  be  learning,  most  of  all  deceived. 
Croat  crimes  alarm  the  conscience,  but  it  sleeps, 
While  thoughtful  man  is  plausibly  amused, 
Defend  me  therefore,  common  sense,  say  I, 
From  reveries  so  airy,  from  the  toil 
Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up  ! 

'Twerc  well,  says  one  sage  erudite,  profound. 
Terribly  arched,  and  aquiline  his  nose, 
And  overbuilt  with  most  unpending  brows, 
'Twere  well,  could  you  i)enmt  the  world  to  live 
As  the  world  pleases ;  what's  the  world  to  you  1 
Much.  I  was  bom  of  woman,  and  drew  milk 
As  sweet  as  charity  from  human  bp^asts. 
I  think,  articulate,  1  laugh  and  weep. 
And  exercise  all  functions  of  a  man. 
How  then  should  I  and  any  man  that  lives 
Be  stranjrers  to  each  other  1    Pierce  mv  vein, 
Take  of  the  crimson  stream  meandering  there, 
And  catechise  it  well ;  apply  the  glass, 
Searcli  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  be  not  blood 
Congenial  with  thine  own,  and,  if  it  be, 
What  edge  of  subtlety  canst  thou  suppose 
Keen  enough,  wise  and  skilful  as  thou  art. 
To  cut  the  link  of  brotherhood,  by  winch 
One  conmion  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind  1 
True ;  I  am  no  profiaent,  1  confess. 
In  arts  like  vours.    I  can  not  call  the  swift 
And  itrrilous  lightnings  from  the  angry  clouds, 
And  l»id  them  hide  themselves  in  earth  beneath, 
I  can  not  analyse  the  air,  nor  catch 
The  parallax  of  yonder  luminous  point, 
That  seems  half  quenched  in  the  immense  abyss: 
Such  powers  I  boast  not — neither  can  1  rest 
A  silent  witness  of  the  headlong  rage. 
Or  heedless  folly,  bv  which  thousands  die. 
Bone  of  my  bone,  and  kindred  souls  to  mine. 

God  never  meant  that  man  should  scale  the  hea- 
vens 
By  stride  of  human  wisdom,  in  his  works, 
Thouirh  wondrous :  he  commands  us  in  his  word 
To  seek  him  rather  where  his  mercy  shines. 
Tlie  mind,  indeed,  enlightened  from  above, 
Views  him  !*i  all ;  ascribes  to  the  grand  cause 
The  grand  effect ;  acknowledges  with  joy 
His  manner,  and  with  rapture  tastes  his  style ; 
But  never  yet  did  philosophic  tulx*, 
That  bnngs  the  i*lunets  home  into  the  eye 
Of  observution.  and  discovers,  else 
Not  visible,  his  family  of  worlds, 
PiKTOver  him  that  rules  them ;  such  a  veil 
Hangs  over  mortal  eyes,  blind  from  the  birth, 
A  nd  dark  in  things  divine.    Full  often  too 


Our  wayward  intellect,  the  more  we  learn 
Of  nature,  overiooks  her  author  more ; 
From  instrumental  causes  proud  to  draw 
Conclusions  retrograde,  and  mad  mistake. 
But  if  his  word  once  teach  us,  shoot  a  ray 
Through  all  the  heart's  dark  chambers,  and  reveL 
Truths  undiscemod  but  by  that  holy  light. 
Then  all  is  plain.    Philosophy,  baptized 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love, 
Has  eyes  indeed ;  and  viewing  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man, 
Gives  him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 
Learning  has  Iwmc  such  fruit  in  other  days 
On  all  her  branches ;  piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  pnyer 
Has  flowed  from  Ups  wet  with  Castalian  dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  child-like  sage ! 
Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  Grod, 
And  in  this  word  sagacious.    Such  too  thine, 
Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings, 
And  fed  on  manna !    And  such  thine,  in  whom 
Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause. 
Immortal  Hale !  for  deep  discernment  praised, 
And  sound  integrity,  not  more  than  famed 
For  sanctity  of  manners  undefiled. 

All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  its  glory  fade 
Like  the  f(dr  flower  dishevelled  in  ^e  wind ; 
Riches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a  dream  1 
The  man  we  celebrate  must  find  a  tomb,  ' 

And  we  that  worship  him  ignoble  graves. 
Nothing  is  proof  against  the  general  curse 
Of  vanity,  that  seizes  all  below. 
The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  virtue ;  th'  only  lasting  treasure,  troth. 
But  what  is  truth  1    'Twas  Pilate's  question  pit 
To  tnith  itself,  that  deigned  him  no  reply. 
And  wherefore  1  will  not  God  impart  his  light 
To  them  that  ask  it  7 — Freely — 'tis  his  joy, 
His  glor}',  and  his  nature,  to  impart. 
But  to  the  proud,  uncandid,  insincere, 
Or  negligent  inquirer,  not  a  spark. 
.What's  that,  which  brings  contempt  upon  a  book| 
■And  him  who  writes  it,  though  the  style  be  neat, 
jThe  method  clear,  and  argument  exact  1 
That  makes  a  minister  in  holy  things 
The  joy  of  many,  and  the  dread  of  more, 

is  name  a  theme  for  praise  and  for  reproach  1^ 
That,  while  it  gives  us  worth  in  God's  aoooont, 
~  epreciates  and  undoes  us  in  our  own  1 
rVhat  pearl  is  it  that  rich  men  can  not  buy, 
That  learning  is  too  proud  to  gather  up; 
But  which  the  poor,  and  the  despised  of  all, 
Seek  and  obtain,  a^d  often  find  unsought  7 
Tell  mo— and  I  will  tell  thee  what  is  truth. 

O  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man, 
Friemily  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace, 
Domestic  life  in  rural  pleasure  passed ! 
Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  taste  thy  sweets  • 
Though  many  boast  thy  favours,  and  aflfect 
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To  onderetand  and  choose  thee  for  their  own. 
But  ibolish  man  foregoes  his  proper  bliss, 
Fen  as  his  first  progenitor,  anil  quits, 
Though  placed  in  Paradise  (for  earth  has  still 
Some  traces  of  her  youthful  beauty  left,) 
Substantial  happiness  for  transient  joy. 
Scenes  formed  for  contemplation,  and  to  nurse 
The  growing  seeds  of  wisdom ;  that  suggest, 
By  eveiy  pleasing  image  they  present, 
^Sections  such  as  meliorate  the  heart, 
Compose  the  passions,  and  exalt  the  mind ; 
Scenes  such  as  these  'tis  his  supreme  delight 
To  fill  with  liot  and  defile  with  blood. 
Should  some  contagion,  kind  to  the  poor  brutes 
^c  prnecute,  annihilate  the  tribes 
That  draw  the  sportsman  over  hill  and  dale 
'earless,  and  wrapt  away  from  all  his  cares ; 
Should  never  game-fowl  hatch  her  eggs  again, 
^OT  hailed  hook  deceive  the  fish's  eye ; 
^^oold  pageantry  and  dance,  and  feast  and  song. 
Be  qoellcd  in  all  our  summer-months'  retreats  ] 
Sow  many  self-deluded  nymphs  and  swains, 
'V'bo  dream  they  have  a  taste  for  fields  and  groves, 
vVoukl  find  them  .hideous  nurseries  of  the  spleen, 
A-ud  crowd  the  roads,  impatient  for  the  town ! 
^bey  love  the  country,  and  none  else,  who  seek 
^c»r  their  own  sake  its  mience,  and  its  shade, 
flights  which  who  would  leave,  that  has  a  heart 
Sossceptiblc  of  pity,  or  a  mind 
^^^^^iltured  and  capable  of  sober  thought, 
F*or  all  the  savage  din  of  the  swift  pack, 
A.'xd  damours  of  the  field  1 — detested  sport, 
Tliat  owes  its  pleasures  to  another's  pain ; 
^hat  feeds  upon  the  sobs  and  dying  shrieks 
Of  harmless  nature,  dumb,  but  yet  endued 
^Vith  eloquence,  that  agonies  inspire, 
Of  fileot  tears  and  heait-distending  sighs  1 
^ajn  tears,  alas,  and  sighs  that  never  find 
A.  corresponding  tone  in  jovial  souls ! 
'^^'D— one  at  least  is  safe.    One  sheltered  haro 
Has  never  heard  the  sanguinary  yell 
^f  cruel  man,  exulting  in  her  woes. 
"**>«ent  partner  of  my  peaceful  home, 
*^m  ten  long  years'  experience  of  my  care 
HttQade  at  last  familiar ;  she  has  lost 
Much  of  her  vigilant  instinctive  dread, 
^^  needful  here,  beneath  a  roof  like  mine. 
^  <*--thoQ  mayest  eat  thy  bread,  and  lick  the  hand 
That  feeds  thee ;  thou  mayest  frolic  on  the  floor 
Atereningj  and  at  night  retire  secure 
To  thy  itraw  couch,  and  slumber  unalarmed ; 
'  or  I  hive  gained  thy  confidence,  have  pledged 
^  that  is  human  in  me,  to  protect 
^DWe  Qngmpecting  gratitude  and  love. 
"^  *  "Orvive  thee,  I  will  dig  thy  grave ; 
'"™>  when  I  place  thee  in  it,  sighing  say, 
i  knew  at  least  one  hare  that  had  a  friend. 

'low  various  his  employments,  whom  the  world 
^^idlej  and  who  justly  in  xetum 


Esteems  that  busy  world  an  idler  too ! 
Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  his  pen. 
Delightful  industry  enjoyed  at  home, 
And  Nature,  in  her  cultivated  trim, 
Dressed  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad.— 
Can  he  want  occupation,  who  has  these  1 
Will  he  be  idle,  who  has  much  t'  enjoy  *? 
Me  therefore  studious  of  laborious  ease. 
Not  slothful,  happy  to  deceive  the  time. 
Not  waste  it,  and  aware  that  human  life 
Is  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid  with  use. 
When  He  shall  call  his  debtors  to  accoimt, 
From  whom  are  all  our  blessings,  business  finds 
E'en  here :  while  sedulous  I  seek  t'  improve. 
At  least  neglect  not,  or  leave  unemployed, 
The  mind  he  gave  roc ;  driving  it,  though  slack 
Too  oft,  and  much  impeded  in  its  work 
By  causes  not  to  be  ^vulgcd  in  vain, 
To  its  just  point — the  ser\'ice  of  mankind. 
He,  that  attends  to  lus  interior  self, 
That  has  a  heart  and  keeps  it ;  has  a  mind 
That  hungers,  and  supplies  it:  and  who  seeks 
A  social,  not  a  dissipated  life. 
Has  business;  feels  himself  engaged  t'  achieve 
No  unimportant,  though  a  silent,  task. 
A  life  all  turbulence  and  noise  may  seem 
To  him  that  leads  it  wise,  and  to  be  praised ; 
ut  wisdom  is  a  pearl  with  most  success 
ought  in  still  water,  and  beneath  clear  skies, 
c  that  is  ever  occupied  in  storms, 
r  dives  not  for  it,  or  brings  up  instead,      '  ^ 
ainly  industrious,  a 'disgraceful  prize. 
The  morning  finds  the  self-sequestered  man 
Fresh  for  his  task,  intend  what  task  he  may. 
Whether  inclement  seasons  recommend 
His  warm  but  simple  homo,  where  he  enjoys. 
With  her,  who  shares  his  pleasures  and  his  heart| 
Sweet  converse,  sipping  calm  the  fragrant  lymph, 
Which  neatly  she  prepares;  then  to  his  book 
Well  chosen,  and  not  sullenly  perused 
In  selfish  silence,  but  imparted  oft. 
As  aught  occurs,  that  she  may  smile  to  hear, 
Or  turn  to  nourishment,  digested  well. 
Or  if  the  garden  with  its  many  cares. 
All  well  repaid,  demand  him,  he  attends 
The  welcome  call,  conscious  how  much  the  h%nd 
Of  lubbard  labour  needs  his  watchful  eye. 
Oft  loitering  lazily,  if  not  o'erseen, 
Or  misapplying  his  unskilful  strength. 
Nor  does  he  govern  only  or  direct. 
But  much  performs  himself    No  works,  indeed 
That  ask  robust,  tough  sinews,  bred  to  toil. 
Servile  employ :  but  such  as  may  amuse. 
Not  tire,  demanding  rather  skill  than  force. 
Proud  of  his  well-spread  walls,  ho  views  his  tree^ 
That  meet,  no  barren  interval  between. 
With  pleasure  more  than  e'en  their  fruits  adbrds, 
Which,  save  himself  who  trains  them,  none  can 
feeL 
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These  therefore  are  his  own  peculiar  charge; 
No  meaner  hand  may  discipline  the  shoots, 
None  but  bis  steel  approach  them.  What  is  weak, 
Distempered,  or  has  lost  prolific  powers. 
Impaired  by  age,  his  unrelenting  hand 
Dooms  to  the  knife:  nor  does  he  spare  the  soft 
And  succulent,  that  feeds  its  giant  growth. 
But  barren,  at  th'  expense  of  neighbouring  twigs 
Less  ostentatious,  and  yet  studded  thick 
With  hopeful  gems.    The  rest,  no  portion  left 
That  may  disgrace  his  art,  or  disappoint 
Large  expectation,  he  disposes  neat 
At  measured  distances,  that  air  and  sun. 
Admitted  freely  may  afford  their  aid, 
And  ventilate  and  warm  the  swelling  buds. 
Hence  Summer  has  her  riches.  Autumn  hence, 
And  hence  e'en  Winter  fills  his  withered  hand 
With  blushing  fruits,  and  plenty  not  his  own.* 
Fair  recompense  of  labour  well  bestowed. 
And  ^vise  precaution;  which  a  clime  so  rude 
Makes  needful  still,  whose  Spring  is  but  the  child 
Of  churlish  Winter,  in  her  firoward  moods 
Discovering  much  the  temper  of  her  sire. 
For  ofl,  as  if  in  her  the  stream  of  mild 
Maternal  nature  had  reversed  its  course. 
She  sings  her  infants  forth  with  many  smiles ; 
But,  once  delivered,  kills  them  with  a  frown. 
He  therefore,  timely  warned  himself,  suppUea 
Her  want  of  care,  screening  and  keeping  warm 
The  plenteous  bloom,  that  no  rough  blast  may 

sweep 
His  garlands  from  the  boughs.    Again,  as  oft 
As  the  sun  peeps  and  vernal  airs  breathe  mild, 
The  fence  withdrawn,  he  gives  them  every  beam, 
And  spreads  his  hopes  before  the  blaze  of  day. 
To  raise  the  prickly  and  green-coated  gouid 
So  grateful  to  the  palate,  and  when  rare 
So  coveted,  else  base  and  disesteemed — 
Food  for  the  vulgar  merely — is  an  art 
That  toiling  ages  have  but  just  matured. 
And  at  this  moment  uneasayed  in  song. 
Yet  gnats  have  had,  and  frogs  and  mice,  k«g 
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Their  eulogy;  those  sang  the  Mantuan  bard. 
And  these  the  Grecian,  in  ennobling  strains; 
And  in  thy  numbers,  Philips,  shines  for  aye 
The  solitary  shilling.    Pardon  then, 
Ye  sage  dispensers  of  poetic  fame, 
Th'  ambition  of  one  meaner  fiir,  whose  powers. 
Presuming  an  attempt  not  less  sublime, 
Pant  for  the  praise  of  dressing  to  the  taste 
Of  critic  appetite,  no  sordid  fare, 
A  cucumber,  while  costly  yet  and  scarce. 
The  stable  yields  a  sterooraceous  heap, 
Impregnated  with  quick  fermenting  salts. 
And  potent  to  resist  the  freezing  blast: 
For,  e'er  the  beech  and  elm  have  cast  their  leaf 
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Deciduous,  when  now  November  dark 
Checks  vegetation  in  the  tor|Md  plant 
Exposed  to  his  cold  breath,  the  task  begins. 
Warily,  thcrc&re,  and  with  prudent  heed. 
He  seeks  a  favoured  spot ;  that  where  he 
Th'  agglomerated  pile  his  frame  may  front 
The  sun's  meridian  disk,  and  at  the  back 
Enjoy  ck)sc  shelter,  wall,  or  reeds,  or  hedge 
Impervious  to  the  wind.    First  he  bids  vpteaa 
Dry  fern  or  littered  hay,  that  may  imbibe 
Th'  ascending  damps ;  then  leisurely  impom, 
And  lightly,  shaking  it  with  agile  hand 
From  the  full  fork,  the  saturated  straw. 
What  longest  binds  the  closest  forms  secme 
The  shapely  side,  that  as  it  rises  takes, 
By  just  degrees,  an  overhanging  breadth. 
Sheltering  the  base  with  its  projected  eaves; 
Th'  upUiled  frame,  compact  at  every  joint, 
And  overlaid  with  clear  translucent  glass. 
He  settles  next  upon  the  sbping  mmmt.^ 
Whose  sharp  decli\'ity  shoots  off  secure 
From  the  dashed  pane  the  deluge  as  it  £dls. 
He  shuts  it  dose,  and  the  first  labour  ends. 
Thrice  must  the  voluble  and  restless  earth 
Spin  round  upon  her  axle,  ere  the  warmth 
Slow  gathering  in  the  midst,  through  the  sqium 

mass 
Diffused,  attain  the  surface ;  when,  behold ! 
A  pestilent  and  most  corrosive  steam, 
Like  a  gross  fog  Boeotian,  risbg  fast. 
And  fast  condensed  upon  the  dewy  sash, 
Asks  egress ;  which  obtained,  the  overcharged 
And  drenched  conservatory  breathes  abroad, 
In  volumes  wheeling  slow,  the  vapour  dank; 
And,  purified,  rejcnces  to  have  lost 
Its  foul  inhabitant    But  to  assuage 
Th'  impatient  fervour,  which  it  first  coDceivea 
Within  its  reeking  bosom,  threatning  death 
To  his  young  hopes,  requires  discreet  delay. 
Experience,  slow  preceptress,  teaching  oft 
The  way  to  glory  by  miscarriage  foul. 
Must  prompt  him,  and  admonish  how  to  catch 
Th'  auspicious  moment,  when  the  tempered  beai, 
Friendly  to  vital  motion,  may  afford 
Soft  fomentation,  and  in\itc  the  seed. 
The  seed,  selected  wisely,  plump  and  smooth, 
And  glossy,  he  commits  to  pots  of  size 
Dindnutive,  well  filled  with  well-prepared 
And  fruitful  soil,  that  has  been  treasured  kmg, 
And  drank  no  moisture  from  the  dripping  doudi. 
These  on  the  warm  and  genial  earth,  that  hides 
The  smoking  manure,  and  overspreads  it  sjl. 
He  places  lightly,  and,  as  time  subdues 
The  rage  of  fenncntation,  phmges  deep 
In  the  soft  medium,  till  tliey  stand  immersed. 
Then  rise  tlie  tender  germs,  upstarting  quick. 
And  spreading  wide  their  spongy  lobes ;  at  fir^i 
Pale,  wan,  and  livid ;  but  assuming  soon, 
If  fanned  by  balmy  and  nutritious  nir, 
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Strained  timmgfa  the  fHendl j  mats,  a  vim  geeen. 

Two  leaves  pfodaoed,  two  raogh  indented  leaTei, 

Cautions  he  pinches  finom  the  second  stalk 

A  pimple,  that  portends  a  future  spiont, 

And  intev&ts  its  growth.  Thence  straight  soooeed 

The  branches,  stiudy  to  his  utmost  wish; 

Profific  an,  and  haxhingers  of  more. 

The  crowded  roots  demand  enlaigement  now, 

And  transplantation  m  an  ampler  space. 

Indulged  in  what  they  wish,  they  soon  supply 

Luge  fiiliage,  overshadowing  golden  flowers, 

Blown  on  the  smnmit  of  th'  apparent  fruit. 

These  have  their  sexes !  and,  when  summer  shines, 

The  bee  transports  the  fertilizing  meal 

From  flower  to  flower,  and  e'en  the  breathing  air 

W&flsthe  rich  prixe  to  its  appointed  use. 

^ot  90  when  winter  scowls.    Assistant  art 

Then  acts  ui  Nature's  oflke,  hrings  to  pass 

The  ghd  espousab,  and  ensures  the  crop. 

Gndge  not,  ye  rich,  (since  Luxury  must  have 
Hk  dainties,  and  the  world's  more  numerous  half 
li^  bj  contriving  delicates  for  you,) 
Gndge  not  the  cost.    Ye  little  know  the  cares, 
The  vigflance,  the  labour,  and  the  skiU, 
That  day  and  night  aro  exercised,  and  hang 
UpoQ  the  ticklish  balance  of  suspense, 
TTttt  ye  may  garnish  your  profuse  regales 
WithmnuDer  fruits  brought  forth  by  wintiy  suns. 
Ten  thousand  dangers  lie  in  wait  to  thwart 
The  process.  Ebat  and  cold,  and  wind,  and  steam, 
Hokiire  and  drought,  mice,  worms,  and  swarm- 

ingffics, 
MuoAe  as  dust,  and  numberless,  ofl  work 
^i*  (fisappcHntment,  that  admits  no  cure, 
And  which  no  care  can  obmte.    It  were  long, 
Too  long,  to  tell  th*  expedients  and  the  shifts, 
'^^^  he  that  fights  a  season  so  severe 
l^^^ifti,  while  he  guards  his  tender  trust; 
And  oft  at  last  in  vain.    The  learned  and  wise 
Sarcastic  would  exclaim,  and  judge  the  song 
Cdi  as  its  theme,  and  like  its  theme,  the  fruit 
Of  too  much  labour,  worthless  when  produced. 
Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  green-house  too. 
Unconscious  of  a  less  propitious  clime, 
There  blooms  exotic  beauty,  warm  and  snug, 
While  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  snows  descend. 
The  spiry  myrtle  with  unwithering  leaf 
Shines  there  and  flourishes.    The  golden  boast 
Of  Portugal  and  western  India  there. 
The  ruddier  orange,  and  the  paler  lime, 
Peep  through  the  polished  foliage  at  the  storm. 
And  seem  to  smile  at  what  they  need  not  fear. 
Th'  amomum  there,  with  hitcrmingling  floweni 
And  cherries  hangs  her  twigs.  Geranium  boasts 
HcT  crimson  honours ;  and  the  spangled  beau, 
Fkoides,  glittere  bright  the  winter  long. 
AH  plants,  of  every  leaf,  that, can  endure 
The  winter's  frown,  if  screened  from  hb  shrewd 
bite, 
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Live  there,  and  prosper.    Those  Ausonia  claimii 
Levantine  regions  these;  the  Azores  send 
Their  Jessamine,  her  jessamine  remote 
Cafiraria;  foreigners  from  many  lands, 
They  form  one  social  shade,  as  if  convened 
By  magic  summons  of  th*  Orphean  lyre. 
Yet  just  arrangement,  rarely  brought  to  pass 
But  by  a  master's  hand,  disposing  well 
The  gay  divenities  of  leaf  and  flower. 
Must  lend  its  aid  t*  illustrate  all  their  charms, 
And  dress  the  regular  yet  various  scene. 
Plant  behind  plant  aspiring,  in  the  van 
The  dwarfish,  in  the  rear  retired,  but  still. 
Sublime  above  the  rest,  the  statelier  stand. 
So  once  were  ranged  the  sons  of  ancient  Rome 
A  noble  show !  while  Roscius  trod  the  stage, 
And  so,  while  Garrick,  as  renowned  as  he, 
The  sons  of  Albion ;  fearing  each  to  lose 
Some  note  of  Nature's  music  from  his  lips. 
And  covetous  of  Shakspcare's  beauty,  seen 
In  every  flash  of  his  far-beaming  eye. 
Nor  tasto  alone  and  well  contrived  display 
Suffice  to  give  the  marshalled  ranks  the  grace 
Of  their  complete  efiect    Much  yet  remains 
Unsung,  and  many  cares  are  yet  behind, 
And  more  laborious ;  cares  on  which  depends 
Their  vigour,  injured  soon,  not  soon  restored. 
The  soil  must  be  renewed,  wliich,  often  washed, 
Loses  its  treasure  of  salubrious  salts, 
And  disappoints  the  roots;  the  slender  roots 
Close  interwoven,  and  where  they  meet  the  vase 
Must  smooth  be  shorn  away;  the  sapless  branch 
Must  fly  before  the  knife ;  the  withered  leaf 
Must  be  detached,  whore  it  strews  the  floor 
Swept  with  a  woman's  neatness,  breeding  else 
Contagion,  and  disseminating  death. 
Discharge  but  these  kind  offices,  (and  who 
Would  spare,  that  loves  them,  offices  like  these  1 ) 
Well  they  reward  the  toil.    The  sight  is  pleased, 
The  scent  regaled,  each  odoriferous  leaf, 
Each  opening  blossom  freely  breathes  abroad 
Its  gratitude,  and  thanks  him  with  its  sweets. 

So  manifold,  all  pleasing  in  their  kind, 
All  healthful,  aro  th'  employs  of  rural  life, 
Reiterated  as  the  wheel  of  time 
Runs  round ;  still  ending,  and  beginning  still. 
Nor  are  these  all.    To  deck  the  shapely  knoll, 
That  softly  swelled  and  gayly  dressed  appears 
A  flowery  island,  from  the  dark  green  lawn 
Emerging,  must  be  deemed  a  labour  due 
To  no  mean  hand,  and  asks  the  touch  of  taste. 
Here  also  grateful  mixture  of  well-matched 
And  sorted  hues  (each  giving  each  relief, 
And  by  contrasted  beauty  shining  more) 
Is  needful.    Strength   may  wield  the  ponderoM 

spade, 
May  turn  the  clod,  and  wheel  the  compost  home; 
But  elegance,  cliief  grace  the  garden  shows, 
And  most  attractive,  is  the  fair  result 
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BOOK  IV. 


THE  WINTER  EVENING 


ARGUMENT. 

The  port  comes  la— Thr  newspaper  is  read— The  world  contemplated  at  a  du4ance.— Addnon  to  Winter.— The  ninl 
amusement?  of  a  winter  evening  compared  with  the  (aahlonableones.— Addrt-M  to  Evening.— A  bruwn  «udv. — Fall  ofanmr 
in  the  evening.- The  wagoner.— A  poor  fiuuily-piece. — The  rural  thief.— Public  houses.— Tho  muliitude  of  them  oba> 
■urod.— The  farmer**  daughter;  what  she  wa»— wliat  ahe  i&— The  simplicity  of  country  manncra  alrooA  loaiw— CauiM oC 
the  change.— Desertion  oflhe  country  by  the  rich.— Neglea  of  m.'^istFaiea,— The  militia  principally  in  ftulL — ^The  Daw 
recnilt  and  his  transformatioa.— ileiluctioa  on  bodioa  corponte.— TIm  love  of  niial  objecta  natiml  to  aU,  and  nefei  to  tot 
totally  exiinguiahed. 

Hark  !  'tisthc  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge,  Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and,  tqneeaed 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wuitry  flood,  in  which  tlic  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinklod  face  reflected  bright ; — 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
With  spattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  fiposcQ 

locks; 
News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
True  to  ld»  cliarge,  the  close  pack<Hl  load  behind, 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  ovui  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  tlie  destined  inn ; 
And,  having  dropped  th'  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 
Cold  and  yet  clieerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  tliousands,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 
To  him  indiflercnt  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  m  ashes,  and  the  fcUl  of  stocks, 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  tliat  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks,  iCIose  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends, 

Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fiuent  quill,  lAnd  with  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twists  h 

Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swains,  U And  wins  them,  but  to  lose  them  in  his  turn. 
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And  bored  with  elbow-points  through  both  I 
Outscolds  tlic  ranting  actor  on  the  stage : 
Nor  his,  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  thiob. 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 
Of  patriots,  bursting  with  heroic  rago, 
Or  placemen,  all  tranquillity  and  smiles. 
This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work, 
Which  not  e'en  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  read, 
I  Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fidr, 
I  Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break; 
jWhat  is  it,  but  a  map  of  busy  life. 
Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns  1 
Hero  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  lidge, 
iTh^  tempts  ambition.    On  tlie  summit  see 
The  seals  of  otiice  glitter  in  his  eyes : 
lie  cliiubs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them  1  At  his  heela, 


Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  alR^t 
His  horse  and  him,  miconscious  of  them  all. 
But  O,  th'  important  budget  1  usherL>d  ui 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  wlio  can  say, 
What  are  its  tidhigs  1  have  our  trooiis  awaked  1 
Or  do  tliey  still,  as  if  with  oj^um  drugged. 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic  wave  1 
Is  India  free  1  and  does  she  wear  lier  plumed 
And  jewelled  turban  with  a  smile  of  i)eacc. 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still  1    The  grand  debate, 
TXv^  popular  harangue,  tlic  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  Uic  wisdom,  and  the  wit. 
Ami  tiie  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them  all ; 
1  burn  to  set  th'  imprisoned  wranglers  free. 
And  give  thorn  voic^j  and  utterance  once  again. 
Now  stir  tlic  fire,  and  close  the  sliutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round. 
And,  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  um 
Thnws  up  a  steamy  colimm,  and  llic  cups. 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  |)eaceful  evening  in ; 
Not  such  his  evening,  who  with  sliining  face 


Here  rills  of  oily  elofjuencc  in  soil 
Meanders  lubricate  the  couriw  they  take ; 
The  modest  sjK'aker  is  ashamed  and  grieved, 
T'  engross  a  moment's  notice ;  and  yet  begs, 
Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts, 
However  trivial  all  that  he  conceives. 
I  Sweet  basiifulnesd !  it  claims  at  least  this  praise : 
'The  d(;arth  of  information  and  good  sense, 
{That  it  foretells  us,  always  comes  to  pass. 
Cataracts  of  declamation  tliunder  here ; 
.There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page, 
Jtn,  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost ; 
Willie  flcKls  of  pleasantry  amuM!  us  there 
With  merr)'  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 
The  rest  apix'ars  a  wilderness  of  strange 
But  gay  confusion ;  roses  for  the  chocks. 
And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  fadt^l  age. 
Teeth  for  the  toothli*iw,  ringlets  for  the  bald. 
Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  plundered  of  their  swcete 
Nectarcous  essences,  Olympian  dews, 
Sonnons,  and  city  feasts,  and  favourite  airs, 
iEthereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits, 
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And  Kattcrfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonden,  wondering  for  his  hread. 

Tis  pleasant,  through  the  loophdes  of  retreat, 
To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babcl,  and  not  feel  the  crowd; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  aU  her  gates 
At  a  «afe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  th'  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concenw,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height, 
Thai  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  them  all. 
It  turns  submitted  to  my  view,  turns  round 
"With  aU  its  generations ;  I  behold 
The  tumult,  and  am  still.    The  sound  of  war 
HsB  lost  its  terrors  ere  it  reaches  me ; 
GrievM,  but  alarms  me  not    I  mourn  the  pride 
And  tnrice  that  makes  man  a  wolf  to  man ; 
Bear  the  &int  echo  of  those  brazen  throats, 
By  which  he  speaks  the  language  of  his  heart, 
And  sgh,  but  never  tremble  at  the  sound. 
He  tntels  and  expatiates,  as  the  bee 
^*niiD  flower  to  flower,  so  he  firom  land  to  land : 
The  mumers,  customs,  policy  of  all 
Pit  coitribotion  to  the  store  he  gleans ; 
He  sQcb  intelligence  in  every  clime. 
And  spreads  the  honey  of  his  deep  research 
At  hit  Rtom — a  rich  repast  for  me. 
He  titTeli,  and  I  too.    I  tread  his  deck, 
AkohI  hii  topmast,  through  his  peering  eyes 
^^^  countries,  with  a  kindred  heart 
Soflen  hit  woes,  and  share  in  his  escapes; 
While  fimcy,  like  the  finger  of  a  dock, 
^^"**  the  great  dicuit,  and  is  still  at  home. 

0  Winter,  ruler  of  th'  inverted  year, 
"^J  acattared  hair  with  sleet  Ukc  ashes  filled. 
Thy  binth  congealed  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
f'n'iged  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other 

Qowi 
Thin  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapped  in 

clouds, 
A  W5cas  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  ifiding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels, 
Bot  Tifged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way, 
I  lo^  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  secm'st, 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art !    Thou  hold'st  the  son 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east. 
Shortening  his  journey  between  mom  and  noon, 
And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
I>own  to  the  rosy  vrest;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease, 
And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group 
The  family  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought, 
^ot  less  disperiKd  by  daylight  and  its  coxes. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  ultimate  delights, 
Fireside  enjoyments,  hitmebom  happiness. 
And  all  the  comforts,  that  the  lowlv  roof 
Of  undistmbod  Retixement,  and  the  houn         .  ^ 


Of  long  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 

No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates; 

No  powdered  pert  proficient  in  the  art 

Of  sounding  an  alarm  assaults  these  doors 

Till  the  street  rings;  no  stationary  steeds 

Cough  their  own  knell,  while  heedless  of  the  sooad, 

The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake: 

But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task, 

The  pattern  grows,  the  well  depicted  flower, 

Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn. 

Unfolds  its  bosom;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs, 

And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed, 

P  oilow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair ; 

A  wreath  that  can  not  fade,  of  flowers,  that  blow 

"With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 

The  {Kx;t's  or  historian's  page  by  one 

Made  vocal  lor  th'  amusement  of  the  rest ; 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  s%veet  sounds 

The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes 

out; 
And  the  clear  vcace  symphonious,  yet  distinct, 
And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still. 
Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 
On  female  industry:  the  threaded  steel 
Flics  swiilly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 
The  volume  closed,  the  customary  rites 
Of  the  last  meal  conuienoe.    A  Roman  meal ; 
Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  worid  once  found 
Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note, 
Perhaps  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  doors, 
And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade, 
Enjoyed,  spare  feast!  a  radish  and  an  egg. 
Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull. 
Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 
Of  fancy,  or  prescribes  the  sound  of  mirth. 
Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world, 
Who  deem  religion  frenzy,  and  the  Grod 
That  made  them,  an  intruder  on  their  joys. 
Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 
A  jarring  note.    Themes  of  a  graver  tone, 
Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love, 
While  we  retrace  with  Memory's  pointing  wandf 
That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review. 
The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken  snare, 
The  disappointed  foe,  deliverance  found 
Unlocked  for,  life  preserved,  and  peace  restored, 
Fruits  of  omnipotent  eternal  love. 
O  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods  1  exclaimed 
The  Sabine  bard.    O  evenings,  I  reply. 
More  40  be  prized  and  coveted  Uian  yours, 
As  more  illumined,  and  vrith  nobler  truths. 
That  I,  and  mine,  and  those  we  love,  enjo> 

Is  Winter  hideous  in  a  garb  like  thisl 
Needs  ho  the  tragic  fiir,  the  smoke  of  lamps. 
The  pent-up  breath  of  an  unsavoury  throng, 
To  thaw  him  mto  feeling;  or  the  smart 
And  snappish  dialogue,  that  flippant  wiLs 
Call  comedy,  to  prompt  him  with  a  smile 't 
The  self-complacent  actor,  when  he  vieirs 
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(Stcaliii(r  a  ddclong  glance  at  a  full  house) 

Tlie  sloixj  of  faces  from  the  floor  to  th'  roof 

( Ai;  if  one  master-spring  controlled  them  all) 

Relaxed  into  a  universal  grin, 

Sees  not  a  countenance  there  that  speaks  of  joy 

Half  so  refmed  or  so  sincere  as  ours. 

Cards  were  superfluous  here,  with  all  tlie  tricks, 

That  idleness  has  ever  yet  contrived 

To  fill  the  void  of  an  unfurnislied  brain, 

To  palliate  dullness,  and  give  time  a  shove. 

Time,  as  he  )>asHes  us,  hajs  a  dove's  wing, 

Unsoiled  and  swid,  and  of  a  silktin  sound; 

But  the  world's  Time  is  Time  in  masquerade! 

Theirs,  should  I  paint  him,  has  his  pinions  fledged 

"With  motley  plumes;   and,  where  the  peacock 

shows 
Ills  azure  eyes,  is  tinctured  black  and  red 
With  s{iot8  q\iadrangular  of  diamond  form, 
Ensanguined  hearts,  clubs  t}'pical  of  strife, 
And  spadi's,  the  emblem  of  untimely  graves. 
What  sliould  be,  and  what  was  an  hour-glass 

once,  # 

Becomes  a  dice-box,  and  a  billiard  maco 
Well  does  the  work  of  liis  destructive  scythe. 
Thus  decked,  he  charms  a  world  whom  fashion 

blinds 
To  his  true  worth,  most  pleased  when  idle  most; 
Whose  only  happy  are  their  wasted  hours. 
E'en  mieses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  backstriiig  and  the  bib,  assimie  the  dress 
Of  womanhood,  fit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  card-devoted  Time,  and  night  by  night 
Placed  at  some  vacant  comer  of  the  board, 
Le^um  every  trick,  and  soon  play  all  the  game. 
But  truce  with  censure.    Roving  as  I  rove. 
Where  shall  I  find  an  end,  or  how  proceed? 
As  he  who  traveb  far  oft  turns  aside, 
To  view  some  rugged  rock  or  mouldering  tower, 
Which  seen  delights  him  not ;  tlien  coming  home, 
Describes  and  prints  it,  that  the  world  may  know 
How  far  he  went  for  what  was  nothing  worth; 
So  I,  with  brush  in  hand,  and  palette  spread. 
With  colours  mixed  for  a  far  different  use, 
Paint  cards,  and  dolls,  and  every  idle  thing, 
That  Fancy  finds  in  her  excursive  flights. 

Come,  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace ; 
Return,  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long! 
Methinks  I  see  thcc  in  the  streaky  west. 
With  matron  step  slow  moving,  while  the  Night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train !  one  hand  employed 
Tn  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  rrpose 
On  bird  and  iKast,  the  other  charged  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day: 
Not  sumptuously  adorned,  not  needing  aid, 
Like  homely-featured  Night,  of  clustering  gems ; 
A  star  01  two  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow. 
Suffices  thee ;  s^ivo  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers,  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  i^lentatious  pageantry,  but  set 


With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone. 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  ealii 
Or  make  mo  so.    Composure  is  thy  gift: 
And,  whether  I  devote  thy  gentle  hours 
To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil ; 
To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit ; 
Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels. 
AVhcn  they  command  whom  man  was  bom 

please 
I  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  still. 

Just  when  our  drawing-rooms  begin  to  blaae 
With  lights,  by  clear  reflection  multipUi'd 
From  many  a  mirror,  in  which  he  of  Grath, 
Goliah,  might  have  seen  his  giant  bulk 
Wliole  without  stooping,  towering  crest  and  a1 
My  pleasures  too  begin.     But  me  perhaps 
The  glowing  hearth  may  satisfy  awhile 
With  faint  illumination,  that  uplifts 
The  shadows  to  the  ceiling,  there  by  fits 
Dancing  uncouthly  to  the  quivering  flame. 
Not  undclighted  is  an  hour  to  mo 
So  spent  in  parlour  twilight :  such  a  gloom 
Suits  well  the  thoughtful  or  unthinking  imnd, 
The  mind  contemplative,  with  some  new  tbemi 
Pregnant,  or  indisposed  alike  to  alL 
Laugh  ye,  who  boast  your  more  mercurial  pon 
That  never  felt  a  stupor,  know  no  pause, 
Nor  need  one;  I  am  conscious,  and  confess 
Fearless,  a  soul  that  does  not  alwa3r8  think. 
Me  oft  has  Fancy  ludicrous  and  wild 
Soothed  me  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  tovi 
Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  expics» 
In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 
I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw. 
Nor  less  amused  have  I  quiescent  watched 
The  SiX>ty  films,  that  play  upon  the  ban 
Pendulous,  and  foreboding  in  the  view 
Of  superstition,  prophesying  still, 
Though  still  deceived,  some  stranger's  near 

proach, 
'Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 
In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought. 
And  sleeps,  and  is  refreshed.  Meanwhile  the  : 
Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 
Of  deep  deliberation,  as  the  man 
Were  Uisked  to  his  full  strength,  absorbed  and  1 
Thus  oft,  reclined  at  ease,  I  lose  an  hour 
At  evening,  till  at  length  the  freezing  blast, 
That  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  summons  hoov 
The  recollected  powers ;  and  snapping  short 
The  glassy  threads,  with  which  the  fancy  wea' 
Her  brittle  toils,  restores  me  to  mys^fl 
How  cahn  is  my  recess ;  and  how  the  frost, 
Raging  abroad,  and  the  rough  wind  endear 
The  silence  and  the  warmth  enjoyed  within  1 
I  saw  the  woods  and  fields  at  close  of  day 
A  variegated  show ;  the  meadows  green, 
Jhough  faded ;  and  the  Unds,  where  lately  wa 
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■e  goUen  harvest,  of  a  mellow  brown, 
iionied  so  lately  by  tho  forceful  share. 
BW  far  oflf  the  weedy  fallows  smile 
ith  Teitlure  not  unprofitable,  grazed 

flocks,  fast  feeding ;  and  selecting  each 
d  &Tourite  herb ;  while  all  the  leafless  groves 
■at  skirt  the  horizon,  wore  a  sable  hue, 
ircc  noticed  in  the  kindred  dusk  of  eve. 
»morrow  brings  a  change,  a  total  change ! 
liich  even  now,  though  silently  performed, 
•d  slowly,  and  by  most  unfclt,  the  face 

universal  nature  undergoes, 
dt  falls  a  fleecy  shower :  the  downy  flakes 
decoding,  and,  with  never-ceasing  lapse, 
fdj  alighting  upon  all  below, 
amilatc  all  objects.     Earth  receives 
■dly  the  thickening  mantle ;  and  the  green 
~id  tender  blade,  tbat  feared  the  chilling  blast, 
capes  unhurt  beneath  so  warm  a  veil. 
In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Euls  bapptneas  unblightcd,  or,  if  found, 
"ithout  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side, 
■eems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  nn 
■gunst  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
'ith  less  diiitinguished  than  ourselves ;  that  thus 
"e  may  with  patience  bear  our  moderate  ills, 
odiympathize  with  others  suflfcring  more. 

&!»  the  traveller  now,  and  he  that  stalks 

poDdcrous  boots  beside  his  reeking  team. 
fc»  wain  goes  heavily,  impeded  sore 
y  congregated  loads  adhering  close 
o  the  clogged  wheels ;  and  in  its  sluggish  paco 
ciielesB  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snow, 
lie  toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostril  wide, 
^Triie  every  breath,  by  respiration  strong 
pittd  downward,  is  consolidated  soon 
pm  their  jutting  chests.    He,  formed  to  bear 
*^  pelting  brunt  of  the  tempestuous  night, 
^tth  half-shut  eyes,  and  puckered  cheeks  and 

teeth 
'^B'^tcd  bare  against  the  storm,  plods  on. 
^  hand  secures  his  hat,  save  when  with  both 
^*  hrandiahes  his  pliant  length  of  whip, 
•••Winding  oft,  and  never  heard  in  vain. 
^  ^ppy;  and  in  my  account  denied 
■'•t  seniibility  of  pain,  with  which 
^fiiiement  is  endued,  thrice  happy  thou! 
^y  frame,  robust  and  hardy,  feels  indeed 

*  piercing  cold,  but  feels  it  unimpaired. 
^  learned  finger  never  need  explore 
;^  vigorous  pulse ;  and  the  unhealthfid  cast, 
;^»**t  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches  every  bone 
j[[the  infirm,  b  w^holesomc  air  to  thee, 
^y  days  roll  on  exem{)t  from  household  care ; 
*hy  Wagon  is  thy  wife ;  and  the  poor  beasts; 
f*^  drag  the  dull  companion  to  and  fro, 
*^*iinc  helpless  charge,  dcpentlent  on  thy  care. 
^  treat  them  kindly !  rude  as  thou  appcar'st, 
let  ihow  that  thou  hast  mercy !  which  the  great, 


With  needleas  hurry  whirled  from  place  to  pUoe, 
Humane  as  they  would  seem,  not  always  show 
Poor,  yet  industrious,  modest,  quiet,  neat. 
Such  claim  compassion  in  a  night  like  this. 
And  have  a  friend  in  every  feeling  heart. 
Warmed,  while  it  lasts,  by  labour,  all  day  long 
They  brave  the  season,  and  yet  find  at  eve, 
111  dad  and  fed  but  sparely,  time  too  cool. 
The  firugal  housewife  trembles  when  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brushwood,  blazing  clear, 
cut  dying  soon,  like  all  terrestrial  joys. 
The  few  small  embers  left  she  nurses  well ; 
And,  while  her  infant  race,  with  outspread  hanus, 
And  crowded  knees  sit  cowering  o'er  the  sparks, 
Retires,  content  to  quake,  so  they  be  warmed. 
The  man  fceJs  least,  as  more  inured  than  sho 
To  winter  and  the  current  in  his  veins 
More  briskly  moved  by  his  severer  toil ; 
Yet  he  too  finds  his  own  distress  in  theirs. 
The  taper  soon  extinguished,  which  I  saw 
Dangled  along  at  the  cold  finger's  end 
tfust  when  the  day  declined;  and  the  brown  loaf 
Lodged  on  the  shelf,  half  eaten  without  sauce 
Of  savoury  cheese,  or  butter,  costlier  still ; 
Sleep  seems  their  only  refuge ;  for  alas ! 
Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  is  chained, 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few. 
With  all  this  thrift  they  thrive  not.    All  the  caie 
Ingenious  parsimony  takes,  but  just 
Saves  the  small  inventory,  bed,  and  stool. 
Skillet,  and  old  carved  chest,  from  public  sale. 
They  live,  and  live  without  extorted  alms 
From  grudging  hands ;  but  other  boast  have  none 
To  soothe  their  honest  pride,  that  scorns  to  beg, 
Nor  comfort  else,  but  in  their  mutual  love. 
I  praise  you  much,  ye  weak  and  patient  pair, 
For  ye  are  worthy ;  choosing  rather  far 
A  dry  but  independent  crust,  hard  earned, 
And  eaten  with  a  sigh,  than  to  endure 
The  rugged  frowns  and  insolent  rebufis 
Of  knaves  in  office,  partial  in  the  work 
Of  distribution;  liberal  of  their  aid 
To  clamorous  Importunity  in  rags, 
But  ofltimes  deaf  to  suppliants,  who  would  blush 
To  wear  a  tattered  garb,  however  coarse, 
WhcHn  famine  can  not  reconcile  to  filth: 
These  ask  with  painful  shyness,  and,  refused 
Because  deserving,  silently  retire! 
But  be  ye  of  good  courage '    Time  itself 
Shall  much  befriend  you.    Time  shall  give  in* 

crease, 
And  all  your  numerous  progeny,  well  trained 
But  helpless,  in  few  years  shall  fijnd  their  hands, 
And  labour  too.    Mean-while  ye  shall  not  want 
What,  conscious  of  your  virtues,  we  can  spare, 
Nor  what  a  wealthier  than  ourselves  may  send. 
I  mean  the  man,  who,  when  tho  distant  poor 
Need  help,  denies  them  nothing  but  his  namo. 
But  poverty  with  most,  who  whimper  fiirth 
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Thar  long  oomptaints,  »  self-inflicted  wo; 
llie  effect  of  laziness  or  sottish  waste. 
Now  goes  the  nightly  thief  prowling  abroad 
For  plunder :  much  solicitous  how  best 
He  may  compensate  for  a  day  of  sloth 
By  works  of  darkness  and  nocturnal  wrong. 
Wo  to  the  gardener's  pale,  the  farmer's  hedge, 
Plashed  neatly,  and  secured  with  driven  stakes 
Deep  in  the  loamy  bank.    Uptom  by  strength, 
Resistless  in  so  bad  a  cause,  but  lame 
To  better  deeds,  ho  bundles  up  the  spoil, 
An  ass's  burthen,  and,  when  laden  most 
Ajid  heaviest,  light  of  foot  steals  fast  away. 
Nor  does  the  boarded  hovel  better  guard 
The  well-stacked  pile  of  riven  logs  and  roots, 
From  his  pernicious  force.    Nor  will  he  leave 
Unwrenched  the  door,  however  well  secured. 
Where  chanticleer  amidst  his  haram  sleeps 
In  unsuspecting  pomp.    Twitched  from  the  perch, 
He  gives  tho  princely  bird,  with  all  his  wives. 
To  his  voracious  bag,  struggling  in  vain. 
And  loudly  wondering  at  the  sudden  change. 
Nor  this  to  feed  his  ovm.    'Twerc  some  excuse. 
Did  pity  of  their  suflcrings  warp  asido 
His  principle,  and  tempt  him  into  sin 
For  their  support,  so  destitute.    But  they 
Neglected  pine  at  home ;  themselves,  as  more 
Exposed  than  others,  with  less  scruple  made 
His  victims,  robbed  of  their  defenceless  all. 
Cruel  is  all  he  does.    'Tis  quenchless  thirst 
Of  ruinous  ebriety,  that  prompts 
His  every  action,  and  imbrutes  the  man. 
0  for  a  law  to  noose  the  villain's  neck, 
Who  starves  his  own;  who  persecutes  the  blood 
He  gave  them  in  his  children's  veins,  and  hates 
And  wrongs  the  woman  ho  has  sworn  to  love! 
Pass  where  we  may,  through  city  or  through 
town. 
Village,  or  hamlet,  of  this  merry  land, 
Though  lean  and  beggared,  every  twentieth  pace 
Conducts  the  unguarded  nose  to  such  a  whiff 
Of  stale  deluiuch,  forth  issuing  from  the  styes 
That  law  has  licensed,  as  makes  temperance  reel. 
There  sit,  involved  and  lost  in  curling  clouds 
Of  Indian  fume,  and  guzzling  deep,  the  boor, 
The  lackey,  and  the  groom:  Tho  craftsman  there 
Takes  Lethean  leave  of  all  his  toil ; 
Smith,  cobJcr,  joiner,  he  that  plies  the  shears. 
And  he  that  kneads  the  dough ;  all  loud  alike, 
All  learned,  and  all  drunk !  the  fiddle  screams 
Plaintive  and  piteous,  as  it  wept  and  wailed 
Its  wasted  tones  and  harmony  unheard : 
Fierce  the  dispute  whate'er  the  theme ;  whUe  she. 
Fell  Discord,  arfoitresa  of  such  debate, 
Perched  on  the  signpost,  holds  with  even  hand 
Her  undecisive  scales.    In  this  she  la^'s 
A  weight  of  ignorance;  in  that,  of  pride: 
And  smiles  delighted  with  th'  eternal  pdbe 
Dirp  IS  the  frequent  curse,  and  its  twin  sound. 


Tho  cheek  distending  oath,  not  to  be  praised 

As  ornamental,  musical,  polite, 

Like  those,  which  modem  senators  employ, 

Whose  oath  is  rhetoric,  and  who  swear  for  &iiiel 

Behold  the  schools  in  which  plebeian  minds, 

Once  simple,  are  initiated  in  arts 

Which  some  may  practise  with  politer  grace, 

But  none  with  readier  skill! — 'tis  here  they  learn 

The  road,  that  leads  from  competence  and  peace 

To  indigence  and  rapine;  till  at  last 

Society,  grown  weary  of  the  load. 

Shakes  her  encumbered  lap,  and  casts  them  out. 

But  censure  profits  little:  vain  th'  attempt, 

To  advertise  in  verse  a  public  pest. 

That,  like  the  filth  with  which  the  peasant  feeds 

His  hungry  acres,  stinks,  and  is  of  use. 

Th'  excise  is  fattened  with  the  rich  result 

Of  all  this  riot ;  and  ten  thousand  casks. 

For  e\'er  dribbling  out  their  bise  contents. 

Touched  by  the  Midas  finger  of  the  state, 

Bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  away. 

Drink,  and  be  mad  then;  'tis  your  country  bids! 

Gloriously  drunk  obey  th'  important  call ! 

Her  cause  demands  til'  assiBtance  of  your  throats 

Ye  all  can  swaUow,  and  she  asks  no  more. 

Would  I  had  fallen  upon  those  hapi»er  days, 
That  poets  celebrate;  those  golden  times. 
And  those  Arcadian  scenes  that  Maro  sings, 
And  Sidney,  warbler  of  poetic  prose. 
Nymphs  were  Dianas  then,  and  swains  had  hearts 
That  felt  their  virtues:  Iimocenoe,  it  seems, 
From  courts  dismissed,  found  shelter  in  the  groves  ^ 
The  footsteps  of  Simplicity,  impressed 
Upon  the  yielding  herbage,  (so  they  sing) 
Then  were  not  all  effaced:  then  speech  profane, 
And  manners  profligate,  were  rarely  found, 
Observed  as  prodigies,  and  soon  reclaimed. 
Vain  wish !  those  days  were  never:  airy  dreams 
Sat  for  the  picture:  and  the  poet's  hand. 
Imparting  substance  to  an  empty  shade, 
Imposed  a  gay  delirium  for  a  truth. 
Grant  it:  I  still  must  envy  them  an  ago. 
That  favoured  such  a  dream;  in  days  like  tbess 
Impossible,  when  virtue  is  so  scarce. 
That  to  suppose  a  scene  where  she  presides, 
Is  tramontane,  and  stumbles  all  belief 
No:  we  are  polished  now.    The  rural  lass 
Whom  once  her  virgin  modesty  and  grace. 
Her  artless  manners,  and  her  neat  attire, 
So  dignified,  that  she  was  hardly  leas 
Than  the  fair  shepherdess  of  old  romance, 
Is  seen  no  more.    The  character  is  lost ! 
Her  head,  adorned  with  lappets  pinned  aloft. 
And  ribands  streaming  gay,  superbly  raised, 
And  magnified  beyond  all  human  size. 
Indebted  to  some  smart  wig-weaver's  hand 
For  more  than  half  the  tresses  it  sustains; 
Her  elbows  ruffled  and  her  tottering  frame 
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ID-pxopped  upoa  Fiench  heels;  she  mighlt  be 

deemed 
(Bat  that  the  basket  <kngliiig  on  her  arm 
Interpicti  her  more  truly)  of  a  rank 
Too  proud  for  dairy-work,  or  sale  of  eggs. 
Expect  her  MOD  with  footboy  at  her  heeb, 
No  longer  blushing  fiir  her  awkward  load, 
Her  train  and  her  umbrella  all  her  care! 

The  town  baa  tinged  the  country;  and  the  itate 
Appears  a  spot  upon  a  vestal's  robe, 
The  worse  for  what  it  toils.    The  fiuhion  runs 
Down  into  scenes  still  rural ;  but,  alas, 
Scem-srucly  graced  with  rund  manners  now! 
Time  was  when  in  the  pastoral  retreat 
TU'  unguarded  door  was  safe ;  men  did  not  watch 
T'  iaraile  another's  right,  or  guard  their  own. 
Tlien  sleep  was  undisturbed  by  fhar,  unscared 
By  dninken  bowlings;  and  the  chilling  tale 
Of  aiidnight  murder  was  a  wonder  heard 
With  doubtful  credit,  told  to  fnghten  babes. 
But  faitwcU  now  to  unsuspicious  nights, 
And  slumbers  unalarmed !    Now,  ere  you  sleep, 
See  that  your  polished  arms  be  primed  with  care, 
And  drop  the  nightbolt;  ruffians  are  abroad, 
And  the  first  larum  of  the  cock's  shrill  throat 
May  prove  a  trumpet,  summoning  your  ear 
To  honid  lounds  of  hostile  feet  within. 
£'en  daylight  has  its  dangers;  and  the  walk 
Through  pathless  wastes  and  woods,  unconsciom 

once 
Of  other  tenants  than  melodious  birds, 
Or  hannlesB  flocks,  is  hazardous  and  bold. 
Luiented  change !  to  which  full  many  a  cause 
InTeteiate,  hopeless  of  a  cure,  conspires. 
The  ooune  of  human  things  fiom  good  to  ill 
From  ill  to  worse,  is  fatal,  never  fails. 
^Q^^'Bue  of  power  begets  increase  of  wealthy 
Weakh  hiiury,  and  luxury  excess; 
Excesg  the  scrofulous  and  itchy  plague, 
That  seizes  first  the  opulent,  descends 
To  t&e  next  rank  contagious,  and  in  time 
Taint«  dovmward  all  the  graduated  scale 
Of  order,  from  the  chariot  to  the  plough. 
The  rich,  and  they  that  have  an  arm  to  check 
The  license  of  the  lowest  in  degree, 
P«8eit  their  office;  and  themselves,  intent 
On  pleasure,  haunt  the  capital,  and  thus 
To  all  the  violence  of  lawless  hands 
Resign  the  scenes  their  presence  might  protect. 
Authority  herself  not  seklom  sleeps, 
Though  resident,  and  witness  of  the  wrong. 
The  plump  convivial  parson  often  bears 
The  magisterial  sword  in  vain,  and  lays 
His  reverence  and  his  worship  both  to  rest 
On  the  same  cushicm  of  habitual  sloth, 
perhaps  timidity  restrains  his  arm; 
When  he  should  strike  he  trembles,  and  sets  free, 
HinsKlf  enslaved  by  terror  of  the  band, 
Th'  audacioQi  convict  whom  he  dares  not  bind. 


Perhaps,  though  by  profeasbn  ghostly  pure, 
He  too  may  have  his  vice,  and  sometimes  profO 
Less  dainty  than  becomes  his  grave  outside 
In  lucrative  concerns.    Examine  well 
His  milkwhite  hand;  the  palm  is  hardly  clean- 
But  here  and  thero  an  ugly  smutch  appears. 
Fob!  'twas  a  bribe  that  left  it:  he  has  touched 
Corruiition.    Whoso  seeks  an  audit  here 
Propitious,  pays  his  tribute,  game  or  fish, 
Wild  fowl  or  venison ;  and  his  errand  speeds. 

But  faster  far,  and  more  than  all  the  rest, 
A  noble  cause,  which  none,  who  bean  a  spark 
Of  public  virtue,  ever  wished  removed, 
Works  the  deplored  and  mischievous  efifect 
'Tis  universal  soldierBhip  has  stabbed 
The  heart  of  merit  in  the  meaner  class. 
Arms,  through  the  vanity  and  brainless  rage 
Of  those  that  bear  them,  in  whatever  cause, 
Seem  most  at  variance  with  all  moral  good. 
And  incompatible  with  serious  thought. 
The  clown,  the  child  of  nature,  without  guile, 
Blest  with  an  infant's  ignorance,  of  all 
But  his  own  simple  pleasures;  now  and  then 
A  wrestling  match,  a  footrrace,  or  a  fair; 
Is  balloted,  and  trembles  at  the  news: 
Sheepish  he  doffs  his  hat,  and  mumbling  swean 
A  Bible  oath  to  be  whate'eip  they  please, 
To  do  he  knows  not  what.    The  task  performed^ 
That  instant  he  becomes  the  sergeant's  care, 
His  pupil,  and  his  torment,  and  his  jest 
His  awkward  gait,  his  introverted  toes, 
Bent  knees,  round  shoulders,  and  dejected  looks, 
Procure  him  many  a  curse.    By  slow  degrees, 
Unapt  to  learn,  and  formed  of  stubborn  stufiT, 
He  yet  by  slow  degrees  puts  off  himself, 
Grows  conscious  of  a  change,  and  likes  it  well ; 
He  stands  erect;  his  slouch  becomes  a  walk; 
He  stejM  rigtft  onward,  martial  in  his  air. 
His  form,  and  movement;  is  as  smart  above 
As  meal  and  larded  locks  can  make  him;  wean 
His  hat,  or  his  plumed  helmet,  with  a  grace; 
And,  his  three  yean  of  heroehip  expired, 
Returns  indignant  to  the  slighted  plough. 
He  hates  the  field,  in  which  no  fife  or  drum 
Attends  him ;  drives  his  cattle  to  a  march ; 
And  sighs  for  the  smart  comrades  he  has  left 
'Twere  well  if  his  exterior  change  were  all — 
But  with  his  clumsy  port  the  wretch  has  k)st 
His  ignorance  and  harmless  mannen  too. 
To  swear,  to  game,  to  drink;  to  show  at  home 
By  lewdness,  idleness,  and  sabbath-breach, 
The  great  proficiency  he  made  abroad; 
T'  astonish  and  to  grieve  his  gazing  friends, 
To  break  some  maiden's  and  his  mother's  heait; 
To  be  a  pest  where  he  was  useful  once; 
Are  his  sole  aim,  and  all  his  glory,  now. 

Man  in  society  is  like  a  flower 
Blown  in  its  native  bed:  'tis  there  alone 
His  Acuities,  expanded  in  fiill  bkxitu, 
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Shine  out;  there  only  reach  their  proper  use. 
But  man,  aj»ociated  and  leagued  with  man 
By  regal  warrant,  or  self-joined  by  bond 
For  interest  sake,  or  swarming  into  clans 
Beneath  one  head,  for  purposes  of  war, 
Like  flowers  selected  from  the  rest,  and  bound 
And  bundled  close  to  fill  some  crowded  Tase, 
Fades  rapidly,  and,  by  compression  marred, 
Contracts  defilement  not  to  be  endured. 
Hence  chartered  boroughs  are  such  public  plagues ; 
And  burghers,  men  immaculate  perhaps 
In  all  their  private  functions,  once  combined, 
Become  a  loathsome  body,  only  fit 
For  dissolution,  hurtful  to  the  main. 
Hence  merchants,  unimpeachable  of  sin 
Against  the  charities  of  domestic  life, 
Incorporated,  seem  at  once  to  lose 
Their  nature;  and, disclaiming  all  regard 
For  mercy  and  the  common  rights  of  man. 
Build  factories  with  blood,  conducting  trade 
At  the  sword's  point,  and  dying  the  white  robe 
Of  innocent  commercial  Justice  red. 
Hence  too  the  field  of  glory,  as  the  world 
Misdeems  it,  dazzled  by  its  bright  array. 
With  all  its  majesty  of  thundering  pomp, 
Enchanting  music  and  immortal  wreaths, 
Is  but  a  whool,  where  thoughtlessness  is  taught 
On  principle,  where  foppery  atones 
For  folly,  gallantry  for  every  \ice. 

But  slighted  as  it  is,  and  by  the  great 
Abandoned,  and,  which  still  I  more  regret, 
Infected  with  the  manners  and  the  modes 
It  knew  not  once,  the  country  wins  me  still. 
I  never  framed  a  wish,  or  formed  a  plan. 
That  flattered  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bliss, 
But  there  I  laid  the  scene.    There  early  strayed 
My  fancy,  ere  yet  Uberty  of  choice 
Had  found  me,  or  the  hope  of  being  firee. 
My  very  dreams  were  rural;  rural  too 
The  first-bom  eflforts  of  my  youthful  muse, 
Sportive  and  jingling  her  ixx^tic  bells, 
Ere  yet  her  ear  was  mistress  of  tlieir  powers. 
"No  bard  could  please  me  but  whose  lyre  was 

tuned 
To  Nature's  praises.    Heroes  and  their  feats 
Fatigued  me,  never  weary  of  the  pipe 
Of  TitvTus,  assembling,  as  he  sang. 
The  rustic  throng  beneath  his  favourite  hooch. 
Then  Milton  had  indeed  a  poet's  charms : 
New  to  my  taste  his  Paradise  surpassed 
I'he  struggling  efforts  of  my  boyish  tongue 
To  speak  its  excellence.    I  danced  for  joy. 
I  loarvellcd  much,  that,. at  so  ripe  an  ago 
As  twice  spven  years,  his  beauties  had  then  first 
Engaged  luv  wonder ;  and  admiring  still, 
A  nd  still  iulrninng,  with  n^gret  supposed 
The  joy  half  lost,  because  not  sooner  found. 
There  too  enamoured  of  the  life  I  loved; 
Pathetic  in  its  praise,  in  its  pursuit 


Determined,  and  possessing  it  at  last 
With  transports,  such  as  favoured  lovers  feel, 
I  studied,  prized,  and  wishsd  that  I  had  known 
Ingenious  Cowley!  and,  though  now  reclaimed 
By  modem  lights  from  an  erroneous  taste, 
I  can  not  but  lament  thy  splendid  wit 
Entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  the  schools. 
I  still  revere  thee,  courtly  though  retired ! 
Though  stretched  at  ease  in  Chertsey'a  silent 

bowers. 
Not  unemployed;  and  finding  rich  amends 
For  a  lost  world  in  solitude  and  verse. 
'Tis  bom  with  all :  the  love  of  Nature's  works 
Is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  man 
Infused  at  the  creation  of  the  kind. 
And,  though  th'  Almighty  Maker  has  throughout 
DLscriminated  each  from  each,  by  strokes 
And  touches  of  his  hand,  with  so  much  art 
Diversified,  that  two  were  never  found 
Twins  at  all  points — ^yet  this  obtains  in  all, 
That  all  discern  a  beauty  in  his  works, 
And  all  can  taste  them:  minds  that  have  been 

formed 
And  tutored  with  a  relish  more  exact, 
But  none  without  some  rcUsh,  none  unmoved. 
It  is  a  flame,  that  dies  not  even  there. 
Where  nothing  feeds  it :  neither  business,  ciowd% 
Nor  habits  of  luxurious  city  life. 
Whatever  else  they  smother  of  tmc  worth 
In  human  bosoms,  quench  it  or  abate. 
The  villas  with  which  London  stands  be^iit, 
Like  a  swarth  Indian,  with  his  belt  of  bcads^ 
Prove  it    A  breath  of  unadulteratc  air, 
The  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  cheer 
The  citizen,  and  brace  his  languid  frame  I 
E'en  in  the  stifling  bosom  of  the  town, 
A  garden,  in  which  nothing  thrives,  has  charms 
That  soothe  the  rich  possessor;  much  conscded, 
That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint^ 
Of  nightshade,  or  valerian,  grace  the  well 
He  cultivates.    These  serve  him  with  a  hint, 
That  nature  lives ;  that  sight-refreshing  green 
Is  still  the  livery  she  delights  to  wear. 
Though  sickly  samples  of  tV  exuberant  whole 
What  are  the  casements  lined  with  cree|nng  herbs 
The  prouder  sashes  fironted  with  a  range 
Of  orange,  myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  weed, 
The  Frenchman's  darling  ?*  are  they  not  all  proofii 
That  man,  immured  in  cities,  still  retains 
His  inbom  inextinguishable  thirst 
Of  rural  scenes,  compensating  his  loss 
By  supplemental  shifts,  the  best  he  may  1 
The  most  unfurnished  with  the  means  of  life, 
And  they,  that  never  pass  their  brick-wall  bouDds, 
To  range  the  fields,  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air, 
Yet  feel  the  burning  instinct :  over  head 
Suspend  their  crazy  boxes,  planted  thick 
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%nd  watered  duly.     There  the  pitcher  standi 
K  fragment,  and  the  8poutle«8  tea-pot  there ; 
mkI  witneimes  how  close-pent  man  regrets 
riie  ooontrj,  with  what  ardour  he  contrives 
&  peep  at  Nature,  when  he  can  no  more. 

Hail,  therefore,  patroness  of  health  and  ease, 
dnd  contemplation,  heart  consoling  joys, 
A.nd  harmless  pleasures,  in  the  thronged  ahode 
Df  multitudes  unknown ;  hail,  rural  life ! 
Address  himself  who  will  to  the  pursuit 
Of  honours,  or  emolument^  or  fame ; 
[  diall  not  add  myself  to  such  a  chase, 
Thwart  his  attempts,  or  envy  his  success. 


Some  must  be  great    Great  offices  will  liave 

Great  talents.    And  Grod  gives  to  every  man 

The  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  taste, 

That  lifts  him  into  life,  and  lets  him  fall 

Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  fill. 

To  the  deliverer  of  an  injured  land 

He  gives  a  tongue  t'  enlarge  upon,  a  heart 

To  foel,  and  courage  to  redress  her  wrongs ; 

To  monarchs  dignity ;  to  judges  sense ; 

To  artists  ingenuity  and  skill ; 

To  mc,  an  unambitious  mind,  content 

In  the  low  vale  of  life,  that  early  felt 

A  wish  for  case  and  leisure,  and  ere  long 

Found  here  that  leisure,  and  that  ease  I  wished. 
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'Tis  morning ;  and  the  sun,  with  ruddy  orb 
^^**iuling,  fires  th'  horizon ;  while  the  elouds, 
That  crowd  away  before  the  driving  wind, 
More  ardent  as  the  disk  emerges  more, 
B^wmble  most  some  city  in  a  blaze, 
^  thioogh  the  leafless  wood.    His  slanting  ray 
Slideg  ineffectual  down  the  snowy  vale, 
And,  tinging  all  with  his  own  rosy  hue, 
From  every  herb  and  every  spiry  blade 
°^'^^<^  a  length  of  shadow  o'er  the  field, 
^'^■pindling  into  longitude  immense, 
"^■pite  of  gravity,  and  sage  remark 
^  I  myself  am  but  a  fleeting  shade, 
'^okes  me  to  a  smile.    With  eye  askance 
*  ^  the  muscular  proportioned  limb 
^^uigfenned  to  a  lean  shank.    The  shapeless  pair, 
^  ^  desgned  to  mock  mc,  at  my  side 
^^  step  for  step ;  and,  as  I  near  approach 
^  cottage,  walk  along  the  plastered  wall, 
^^Qsterous  sight !  the  legs  without  the  man. 
^  Ordure  of  the  plain  lies  buried  deep 
^ath  the  dazzling  deluge ;  and  the  bents, 
^coaiKr  grass,  upspearing  o'er  the  rest, 
^  Ute  imaghtly  and  unseen,  now  shine 
^^^'''■{■icooos,  and  in  bright  apparel  clad, 
^  fledged  with  icy  feathers,  not  superb. 
^  cattle  mourn  in  comers,  where  the  fence 
°CRcTis  them,  and  seem  half  petrified  to  sleep 
lAQQiecmnbent  sadness.    There  they  wait 
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Their  wonted  fodder;  not  like  hungering  man. 
Fretful  if  unsupplicd ;  but  silent,  meek, 
And  patient  of  the  slow  paced  swain's  delay. 
He  from  the  stack  carves  out  th'  accustom^  load, 
Deep-plunging,  and  again  deep-plunging  ofl, 
His  broad  keen  knife  into  the  so^d  mass ; 
Smooth  as  a  wall  the  upright  remnant  stands. 
With  such  undenating  and  even  force 
He  severs  it  away :  no  needless  care. 
Lest  storms  should  overset  the  leaning  pile 
Deciduous,  or  its  own  unbalanced  weight. 
Forth  goes  tlic  woodman,  leaving  unconcerned 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man ;  to  wield  the  axe, 
And  drive  the  wedge,  in  yonder  forest  drear, 
From  mom  to  eve  his  solitary  task. 
Shaggy,  and  lean,  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ears, 
And  tail  cropIx^d  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur 
His  dog  attends  him.    Close  behind  his  heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow ;  and  now,  with  many  a  frisk 
Wide-scampering,  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout ; 
Then  shakes  his  powdered  coat,  and  barks  for  joy. 
Heedless  of  all  his  pranks,  the  sturdy  churl 
Moves  right  toward  the  mark;  nor  stops  foraughi 
But  now  and  then  with  pressure  of  his  thumb 
T'  adjust  the  fragrant  charge  of  a  short  tube, 
That  fumes  beneath  his  nose ;  the  trailing  clouii 
Streams  far  behind  him,  scenting  all  the  air.  * 
Now  firom  the  roots,  or  firomthe  neighbouriDg  pda. 
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Stran:;c,  that  Buch  foUv,  as  lifts  bloated  man 
Toeiiiincflcc  lit  Dnly  for  a  god, 
Should  ewT  drivel  out  of  human  lips, 
EVn  in  the  cradled  weakness  of  the  world! 
Still  stranger  much,  that  when  at  length  man- 
kind 
Had  reached  the  sinewy  firmness  of  their  youth, 
And  could  dLscriminatc  and  argue  well 
On  subjects  more  mysterious,  they  were  yet 
Babes  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  should  fear 
And  quake  before  the  gods  themselves  had  made ; 
But  al)ove  measure  strange,  that  neither  proof 
Of  sad  experience,  nor  example  set 
By  some,  whose  patriot  >irtuc  has  prevailed, 
Can  even  now,  when  they  are  grown  mature 
In  wisdom,  and  with  philosophic  deeds 
Familiar,  serve  t'  emancipate  the  rest! 
Such  dupes  arc  men  to  custom,  and  so  prone 
To  reverence  what  is  ancient,  and  can  plead 
A  course  of  long  observance  for  its  use, 
That  even  servitude,  the  worst  of  ills, 
Because  delivered  down  from  sire  to  son. 
Is  kept  aii<l  guarded  as  a  sacred  thing. 
But  is  it  fit,  or  can  it  bear  the  shock 
Of  ration  .id  discussion,  that  a  man, 
Compomided  and  made  up  like  other  men 
Of  elements  tumultuous,  in  whom  lust 
And  iblly  in  as  ample  measure  meet, 
As  in  the  bosoms  of  the  slaves  he  rules. 
Should  be  a  des{X)t  absolute,  and  boast 
Himself  the  iiidy  freeman  of  his  land  ? 
Should,  wlien  he  pleases,  and  on  whom  he  will, 
Wage  war,  with  any  or  with  no  i)retence 
Of  provocation  given,  or  wrong  sustainetl, 
And  force  the  beggarly  last  doit  by  means 
That  his  own  humour  dictates,  from  the  clutch 
Of  Poverty,  that  thus  he  may  procure 
His  thousantls,  weary  of  penurious  life, 
A  splendid  opportunity  to  diel 
Say  ye,  who  (with  less  prudence  than  of  old 
Jotham  ascribed  to  his  assembling;  trees 
In  politic  convention)  put  your  trust 
r  th'  shadow  of  a  bramble,  and  reclined 
In  fancied  peace  beneatli  his  dangerous  branch, 
Rejoice  in  him;  and  celebrate  his  sway, 
Where  fmd  ye  passive  fortitude  1  Whence  springs 
Your  self-denying  leal,  that  holds  it  good, 
To  stroke  the  prickly  grievance,  and  to  hang 
His  thorns  with  strejuners  of  continual  praise'? 
We  too  are  friends  to  loyalty.     We  love 
The  king,  who  loves  tlie  law,  respects  his  bounds 
And  reigns  content  within  them:  him  we  serve 
I'nclv  and  with  delight,  who  leaves  us  free: 
1:5 ul  recollecting  still,  that  he  is  man, 
We  tru<»t  hhn  not  too  far.     King  though  he  be, 
And  king  in  England  too,  he  may  lie  weak, 
And  vain  enough  to  lie  ambitious  still; 
.May  exercise  amiss  hb  [)roper  powers, 
Or  covet  more  than  freemen  choose  to  grant: 


Beyond  that  mark  is  treason..    Ho  is  ooia, 
T'  administer,  to  guard,  t'  adorn  the  state, 
But  not  to  warp  or  change  it;    We  are  hisi 
To  serve  him  nobly  in  the  common  cause, 
True  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  his  slaves. 
Mark  now  the  difference,  ye  that  boast  your 
Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours. 
We  love  the  man,  the  paltry  pageant  you: 
We  the  chief  patron  of  the  commonwealtb| 
You  the  regardless  author  of  its  wop«: 
We  for  the  sake  of  liberty  a  king, 
You  chains  and  bondage  for  a  tyraikt's  saka 
Our  love  is  principle,  and  has  its  root 
In  rcajH)n,  is  judicious,  manly,  free; 
Yours,  a  blind  instinct,  crouches  to  the  rod, 
And  licks  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the  dust 
Were  kingship  as  true  treasure  as  it  seems, 
Sterling  and  worthy  of  a  wise  man's  wish 
I  would  not  be  a  kina  to  be  beloved 
Causeless,  and  daubed  with  undisccrning  praisey 
Where  love  is  mere  attachment  to  the  thitnie, 
Not  to  the  man,  who  fills  it  as  he  ought 

Whose  freedom  is  by  sufferance,  and  at  will 
Of  a  superior,  he  is  never  free. 
Who  lives,  and  is  not  weary  of  a  life 
Exposed  to  manacles,  deserves  them  well. 
The  state,  that  strives  for  liberty,  though  failed, 
And  forced  t'  abandon  what  she  bravely  Bdughit, 
De6er\'es  at  least  applause  for  her  attempt 
And  pity  for  her  loss.     But  that's  a  cause 
Not  ofU;n  unsuccessful :  power  usurped 
Is  weakness  when  opposed ;  conscious  of  wrong, 
'Tis  pusillanimous  and  prone  to  flight. 
But  slaves,  that  once  conceive  the  glowing  thought 
Of  freedom,  in  that  hope  itself  possess 
All  that  the  contest  calls  for;  spirit,  stiength, 
The  scorn  of  danger,  and  united  hearts; 
The  surest  presage  of  the  good  they  seek.* 

l^hen  shame  to  manhood,  and  opprobrious  nv^ro 
To  France  than  all  her  losses  and  defeats, 
Old  or  of  later  date,  by  sea  or  land. 
Her  house  of  lx>ndage,  worse  than  that  of  did 
Which  God  avenged  on  Pharaoh — the  Bastille. 
Ye  horrid  towers,  the  abode  of  broken  hearts; 
Ye  dungeons  and  ye  cages  of  despair, 
That  monarchs  have  supplied  from  age  to  age 
With  music,  such  as  suits  their  sovereign  ean, 
The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable  men! 
There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leaf 
To  hear  that  ye  were  fallen  at  last;  to  know 
That  e'en  our  enemies,  so  oft  emplo3^ 
In  forging  chains  for  us,  themselves  were  fiee. 
For  he,  who  values  Liberty,  confines 
His  zeal  for  her  predonunancc  within 

'  Tho  author  hopes,  thai  he  shall  not  be  censureil  fix  unne« 
ceeeary  w.iniuh  upon  bo  Int/oresting  a  Bubjcct  He  b  a^ruv^ 
tliai  it  is  liccnnie  almost  faahionablo  to  eiigmaiize  such  wmi. 
menu  aa  n«  better  than  empty  declamation ;  but  h  Is  an  HI 
i^mptoni,  and  pooiUar  ts  modem  times. 
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i'o  narrow  bounds ;  her  cause  engages  him 
Vl^eievcr  pleaded.    Tis  the  cause  of  man. 
"biere  dwell  the  ntost  forlorn  of  human  kind, 
zixDured  though  unaccused,  condemned  untried, 
'ruelljT  spared,  and  hopeless  of  escape. 
*liiexe,  like  the  visionary  emblem  seen 
V  him  of  Babjlon,  life  stands  a  stump, 
.n«i ,  filleted  about  with  hoops  of  brass, 
till  lives,  though  all  his  pleasant  boughs  are  gone 
'o  count  the  hour-bell  and  expect  no  change; 
.zid  ever  as  the  sullen  sound  is  heard, 
till  to  reflect,  that,  though  a  joyless  note 
o  liim,  whose  moments  all  have  one  dull  pace, 
«n  thousand  rovers  in  the  world  at  large 
.ooount  it  music;  that  it  summons  some 
"o  theatre,  or  jocund  feast  or  ball; 
Ixe  wearied  hireling  finds  it  a  release 
'n>xxi  labour;  and  the  lover,  who  has  chid 
,t«  long  delay,  feels  every  welcome  stroke 
Upon  his  heart-strings,  trembling  with  delight^- 
To  fly  for  refuge  from  distracting  thought 
To  such  amusements  as  ingenious  wo 
C  ontrives,  hard-shilling,  and  without  her  tools — 
To  read  engraven  on  the  mouldy  walls. 
In  staggering  types,  his  predecessor's  tale, 
A.  skI  memorial,  and  sul^oin  his  own — 
To  turn  purveyor  to  an  overgorged 
And  bloated  spider,  till  the  pampered  pest 
Is  made  fiuniliar,  watches  his  approach, 
Comes  at  his  call,  and  serves  liim  for  a  friend — 
To  wear  out  time  in  numbering  to  and  fro 
The  stiub,  that  thick  emboss  his  iron  door; 
Then  downward  and  then  upward,  then  aslant 
And  then  alternate ;  with  a  sickly  hopo 
By  dint  of  change  to  give  his  tasteless  task 
^f  ppRsh ;  till  the  sum,  exactly  found 
In  aD  dippctions,  he  begins  again — 
^^  wmfortless  existence !  hemmed  around 
"  i^'i  ffoos,  wliich  who  that  suffers  would  not 

kneH 
Anc.  beg  for  exile,  or  the  pangs  of  death  1 
That  man  shoukl  thus  encroach  on  fellow-man, 
Abriil^  him  of  his  just  and  native  rights, 
^^^ifatehim,  tear  him  from  his  hold 
^[wn  the  endearments  of  domestic  life 
A^  fiociat  nip  his  fruitfulnc^ss  and  use, 
And  doom  him  for  perhaps  a  heedless  word 
Tobarppnness,  and  solitude,  and  tearn, 
Morps  indignationr,  makes  the  name  of  king 
(Of  king  whom  such  prerogative  can  please) 
As  dreadful  as  the  Manichcan  god : 
A  Jored  through  fear,  strong  only  to  destroy. 

'TU  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume ; 
AntJ  we  are  weeds  without  it.    All  constraint, 
Eicept  what  wisdom  lays,  on  e\il  men, 
U  evil:  liurts  the  faculties,  impedes 
Thftr  progress  in  the  road  of  science,  blinds 
'J*be  eyesis^ht  of  Ditoovery ;  and  begets, 


In  those  that  suffer  it,  a  sordid  mind, 

Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 

To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form. 

Thee  therefore  stUl,  blame-worthy  as  thou  art, 

With  all  thy  loss  of  empire,  and  though  squeceed 

By  public  exigence,  till  annual  food 

Falls  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state. 

Thee  I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chief 

Among  Uic  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free ; 

My  native  nook  of  earth !  Thy  clime  is  rude, 

Replete  with  vajwurs,  and  disposes  much 

All  hearts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  than  mine : 

Thine  unadultcratc  manners  are  less  sofl 

And  plausible  than  social  Ufc  requires. 

And  thou  hast  need  of  discipline  and  art. 

To  give  thee  what  politer  France  receives 

From  nature's  bounty — that  humane  address 

And  sweetness,  without  which  no  pleasure  is 

In  converse,  either  starved  by  cold  reserve. 

Or  flushed  with  fierce  dispute,  a  senseless  brawL 

Yet  being  free  I  love  thee :  for  the  sake 

Of  that  one  feature  can  be  well  content, 

Disgraced  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  art, 

To  seek  no  sul^unary  rest  beside. 

But,  once  enslaved,  farewell !  I  could  endure 

Chains  no  whore  patiently;  and  chains  at  home, 

Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all. 

Then  what  were  left  of  roughness  in  the  grain 

Of  British  natures,  wanting  its  excuse 

That  it  belongs  to  freeuicn,  would  disgust 

And  shock  me.     I  should  then  with  double  pun 

Feel  all  the  rigour  of  thy  fickle  clime ; 

And  if  I  must  bewail  the  blessing  lost. 

For  which  our  Hampdens  and  our  Sidneys  bled, 

I  would  at  least  bewail  it  under  skies 

Milder,  among  a  jxjople  less  austere ; 

In  scenes,  which,  having  never  known  mo  firec. 

Would  not  reproach  me  with  the  loss  I  felt. 

Do  I  forebode  impossible  events. 

And  tremble  at  vain  dreams  1  Heaven  grant  I  may  I 

But  th*  age  of  Aartuous  politics  is  past, 

And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretence. 

Patriots  are  grown  too  slirewd  to  be  sincere, 

And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them.    He  that  takes 

Deep  in  his  soft  credulity  the  stamp 

Designed  by  loud  declaimers  on  the  port 

Of  liberty,  themselves  the  slaves  of  lust. 

Incurs  derision  for  his  easy  faith. 

And  lack  of  knowledge,  and  with  cause  enough : 

For  when  was  public  \Trtue  to  be  found 

Where  private  was  not  1    Can  he  love  the  whole 

Who  loves  no  part  1    He  be  a  nation's  friend, 

Who  is  in  truth  the  friend  of  no  man  there'} 

Can  he  be  strenuous  in  his  country's  cause. 

Who  slights  the  charities,  for  whose  dear  sake 

That  country,  if  at  all,  must  be  beloved  1 

'Tis  therefore  sober  and  good  men  are  sad 
For  England's  glory,  seeing  it  wax  pale 
And  sickly,  while  her  champbns  wear  their  hear 
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So  loose  to  private  duty,  that  no  brain, 
Healthful  and  undisturbed  by  factious  fumes, 
Can  dream  them  trusty  to  the  general  weaL 
Such  were  not  they  of  old,  whose  tempered  blades 
Dispersed  the  shackles  of  usurped  control, 
And  hewed  them  link  from  link ;  then  Albion's  sons 
Were  sons  indeed :  tliey  felt  a  filial  heart 
Beat  high  within  them  at  a  mother's  wrongs; 
And,  shining  each  in  his  domestic  sphere, 
Shone  brighter  still,  once  called  to  public  view. 
'Tis  therefore  many,  whose  sequestered  lot 
Forbids  their  interference,  looking  on, 
Anticipate  perforce  some  dire  event; 
And,  seeing  the  old  castle  of  the  state, 
That  promised  once  more  finnness,  so  assailed. 
That  all  its  tempest-beaten  turrets  shake. 
Stand  motionless  expectants  of  its  fall. 
All  has  its  date  below ;  the  fatal  liour 
Was  registered  in  heaven  ere  time  began. 
We  turn  to  dust,  and  all  our  mightiest  works 
Die  too :  the  deep  foundations  that  we  lay. 
Time  ploughs  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  remains. 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock: 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood ; 
And  in  the  dust,  siflcd  and  searched  in  vain, 
The  undiscoverablo  secret  sleeps. 

But  there  is  yet  a  liberty,  unsung 
By  poets,  and  by  senators  unpraised. 
Which  monarchs  can  not  grant,  nor  all  the  powers 
Of  earth  and  hell  confederate  take  away : 
A  liberty,  which  persecution,  fraud. 
Oppression,  prisons,  have  no  power  to  bind ; 
Which  whoso  tastes  can  be  enslaved  no  more. 
*Tis  liberty  of  heart  derived  from  Heaven, 
Bought  with  hU  blood,  who  gave  it  to  mankind, 
And  sealed  with  the  same  token.    It  is  held 
By  charter,  and  that  charter  sanctioned  sure 
By  th'  unimpeachable  and  awful  oath 
And  promise  of  a  Grod.    His  other  gifts 
All  bear  tlie  royal  stamp,  that  speaks  them  his, 
And  are  august ;  but  this  transcends  them  alU 
His  other  works,  the  visible  display 
Of  all  creating  energy  and  might. 
Are  grand,  no  doubt,  and  worthy  of  the  word, 
That  finding  an  interminable  space 
Unoccupied,  has  filled  the  void  so  well, 
And  maide  so  sparkling  what  was  dark  before. 
But  these  are  not  his  glory.    Man,  'tis  true, 
Smit  with  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  scene. 
Might  well  suppose  th'  artificer  divine 
Meant  it  eternal,  had  he  not  liimsclf 
Pronounced  it  transient,  glorious  as  it  is. 
And  still  designing  a  more  glorious  far. 
Doomed  it  as  insufficient  for  his  praise. 
These  therefore  aa  occasional,  and  pass ; 
Formed  for  the  confutation  of  the  fool. 
Whose  Ijriug  heart  disputes  against  a  God ; 
'Fhat  offirte  served,  they  must  be  swept  away. 
Notsoth^htboonof  hiskyve;  theyshine 


In  other  heavens  than  these  that  we  behold, 
And  fade  not    There  is  Paradise  that  feain 
No  forfeiture,  and  of  its  fruits  he  sends 
Large  prelibation  oft  to  saints  below. 
Of  these  the  first  in  order,  and  the  pledge. 
And  confident  assurance  of  the  rest. 
Is  liberty;  a  flight  into  his  arms. 
Ere  yet  morality's  fine  threads  give  way, 
A  clear  escape  firom  tyrannizing  lust. 
And  full  immunity  from  penal  wo. 

Chains  are  the  portion  of  revolted  man, 
Stripes  and  a  dungeon;  and  his  body  serves 
The  triple  purpose.    In  that  sickly,  foul, . 
Opprobrious  residence  he  finds  them  alL 
Propense  his  heart  to  idols,  he  is  held 
In  silly  dotage  on  created  things. 
Careless  of  their  Creator.    And  that  low 
And  sordid  gravitation  of  his  powers 
To  a  vile  clod  so  draws  him,  with  such  force 
Resistless  from  the  centre  he  should  seek, 
That  he  at  last  forgets  it.    All  his  hopes 
Tend  downward;  his  ambition  is  toank. 
To  reach  a  depth  profoundcr  still,  and  still 
Profounder,  in  the  fathomless  abyss 
Of  folly,  plunging  in  pursuit  of  death 
But  ere  he  gain  the  comfortless  reposA 
He  seeks,  and  acquiescence  of  bis  soul 
In  Heaven-renouncing  exile,  he  endures — 
What  docs  he  not,  from  lust^  opposed  in  vain, 
And  self-reproaching  conscieno^l  He  foreteeb 
The  fatal  issue  to  his  health,  fame,  peace, 
Fortune  and  dignity ;  the  loss  of  all 
That  can  ennoble  man,  and  make  firail  life, 
Short  as  it  is,  supportable.    Still  worse. 
Far  worse  than  all  the  plagues,  with  which  ^ 

sins 
Infect  his  happiest  moments,  he  forebodes 
Ages  of  hopeless  misery.    Future  death, 
And  death  still  future.    Not  a  hasty  stroke. 
Like  that  which  sends  him  to  the  dusty  grave; 
But  unrepealable  enduring  death. 
Scripture  is  still  a  trumpet  to  his  fears ; 
What  none  can  prove  a  fo^ry  may  be  true ; 
What  none  but  bad  men  wish  exploded  must 
That  scruple  checks  hun.    Riot  is  not  loud 
Nor  drunk  enough  to  drown  it.    In  the  midst 
Of  laughter  his  compunctions  are  sincere; 
And  he  abhora  the  jest  by  which  he  shines. 
Remorse  begets  reform.    His  master  lust 
Falls  firet  before  his  resolute  rebuke. 
And  seems  dethroned  and  vanquished.     Peaice 

ensues, 
But  spurious  and  short-lived;  the  puny  child 
Of  self-congratulating  Pride,  bejjot 
On  fancied  Innocence.    Again  he  falls. 
And  fights  again ;  but  finds  his  best  essay 
A  presage  ominious,  portending  still 
Its  own  dishonour  by  a  worse  relapse, 
TiU  Nature,  unavailing  Nature,  foiled 
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^  oft,  and  wearied  in  the  vain  attempt, 
^flg  at  her  owii  performance.    Reason  now 
**ka  part  with  appetite,  and  pleads  the  cause 
''^''vendy,  which  of  late  she  so  condemned; 
'^'ith  shallow  shifts  and  old  dences,  worn 
'^^-QcJ  tattered  in  the  service  of  debauch, 
^o^cring  his  shame  from  his  ofiendcd  sight 
^3ath  God  indeed  given  appetites  to  man, 
And  stored  the  earth  so  plenteously  with  means, 
T*o   gratify  the  hunger  of  his  wish ; 
"-^.nd  doth  he  reprobate,  and  will  he  damn 
T*l^c;  use  of  his  own  bounty  1  making  first 
So    Irail  a  kind,  and  then  enacting  laws 
^«>    strict,  that  less  than  perfect  must  despair? 
P'a.lschood!  which  whoso  but  suspects  of  truth 
Disslionours  God,  and  makes  a  slave  of  man. 
r>o   they  themselves,  who  undertake  for  hire 
T'l^c  teacher's  office,  and  dispense  at  large 
T"  Lacir  weekly  dole  of  edif^'ing  strains, 
A.^r«nd  to  their  own  music  ]  have  they  faith 
Ijca    %vhat  with  such  solemnity  of  tone 
A^»^<1  ge«turc  they  propound  to  our  belief] 
X'sa.^— conduct  hath  the  loudest  tongue.     The 

^KHoe 
1«   l^ut  an  instrument,  on  which  the  priest 
^-1  a.y  play  what  tune  he  pleases.     In  the  deed, 
'^H.c  unequivocal,  authentic  deed, 
^^^^  find  sound  argument,  we  read  the  heart." 
S-uch  reasonings  (if  that  name  must  needs  be- 
long 
^  *    excuses  in  which  reason  has  no  part) 
^"^x^e  to  compose  a  spirit  well  inclined 
T"  ^:>  iiYe  Qu  terms  of  amity  with  vice, 
A.  nd  sn  without  disturbance.     Often  urged 
v'^*  often  as  libidinous  discourse 
^^'^^liauBted,  he  resorts  to  solemn  themes 
Or  theological  and  grave  import) 
Ttievgain  at  last  his  unre!jer\ed  assent; 
*  lUj  hajiiened  his  heart's  temper  in  the  forge - 
^f  lui*,  and  the  an\il  of  despair, 
^•^  ilights  the  strokes  of  conscience.    Nothing 

omes, 
^'  nothing  much,  his  constancy  in  ill; 
^  UQ  tampering  has  but  fostered  his  disease ; 
1  w  drgperate,  and  he  sleei^  the  sleep  of  death. 
"^,  now,  philosopher,  and  set  him  free. 
oaann  the  deaf  serpent  wisely.     Make  Mm  hear 
0>  rectitude  and  fitness,  moral  truth 
now  lovelj,  and  the  moral  sen-^e  how  sure, 
Consult^  and  obeyed,  to  guide  his  steps 
P"^y  to  the  Jirtt  and  only  fair. 
^p^  not  in  such  a  cause.     Si^end  all  the  powers 
Of  Rint  and  rhapsody  in  virtue's  praise : 
Be  most  vublimely  good,  verbosely  grand. 
Ami  with  poetic  trapi»in«js  jraco  thy  prose, 
Till  It  unm^ntle  all  tlic  pride  of  verse. — 
Ah.  tinkling  cymbal,  and  hi;^h-»(.>undiiig  brass, 
Smitten  in  vain !  sucii  music  can  not  cliarm 
Tht  edi[«e,  that  intercepts  truth's  heavenly  beam, 
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And  chills  and  darkens  a  wide-wandering  souL 
The  BtUl  mall  voice  b  wanted.    He  must  spetk, 
Whose  word  leaps  forth  fit  once  to  its  effect ; 
Who  calls  for  things  that  are  not,  and  they  come 

Grace  makes  the  slave  a  freeman.  'Tia  a  change, 
That  turns  to  ridicule  the  turgid  speech 
And  stately  tone  of  moraUsts,  who  boast, 
As  if,  like  him  of  fabulous  renown, 
They  had  indeed  ability  to  smooth 
The  shag  of  savage  nature,  and  were  each 
An  Orpheus,  and  onmipotcnt  in  song : 
But  transformation  of  apostate  man 
From  fool  to  wise,  from  cartlily  to  divine, 
Is  work  for  him  that  made  him.    Pie  alone, 
And  he  by  means  in  philosophic  c^'es 
Trivial  and  worthy  of  disdain,  achieves 
The  wonder ;  humanbdng  what  is  brute 
In  the  lost  kind,  extracting  from  the  lips 
Of  asps  their  venom,  overpowering  strength 
By  weakness,  and  hostility  by  love. 

Patriots  have  toiled,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly ;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deseiVe, 
Receive  proud  recompense.    We  give  in  charge 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.    Th'  historic  muse, 
Proud  of  the  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 
To  latest  times ;  and  Sculpture,  in  her  turn, 
Gives  bond  in  stone  and  ever-during  brass 
To  guard  them,  and  t'  inunortalize  her  trust ; 
But  fairer  wreaths  arc  due,  though  never  paid. 
To  those,  who,  posted  at  the  shrine  of  Truth, 
Have  fallen  in  her  defence.    A  patriot's  blood. 
Well  spent  in  such  a  strife,  may  earn  indeed. 
And  for  a  time  ensure,  to  his  loved  land 
The  sweets  of  liberty  and  equal  laws ; 
But  martyrs  struggle  for  a  brighter  prize. 
And  win  it  with  more  pain.     Their  blood  is  shed 
In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim. 
Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  truth. 
To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free. 
To  soar,  and  to  anticipate  the  skies. 
Yet  few  reraeral^er  them.     They  lived  unknown. 
Till  persecution  dragged  them  into  fame. 
And  cha.'M.'d  them  up)  to  Heaven.     Their  ashes  flew 
— No  marble  tells  us  whither.    With  their  namo 
No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song : 
\  And  Mstor}',  so  warm  on  meaner  themes, 
'  Is  cold  on  this.     She  execrates  indeed 
I  The  tyranny  that  doomed  them  to  the  fire, 
=  But  gives  the  glorious  sufferers  little  praise.* 
I     He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  arc  slaves  besides.     There's  not  a  chain, 
That  hellish  foes,  confederate  for  his  harm,* 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  ofi* 
,  With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  withs 
He  looks  abroail  into  the  varied  field 
'  <^>f  nature,  and  though  poor  porhajis,  compared 
With  tho.^  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  eighty 
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Calls  the  delightful  sccncrj'  all  his  own. 
His  are  the  racuntains,  and  the  valleys  his, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers,  his  t*  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired, 
Can  lifl  to  heaven  an  nnppcsumjrtiiou:*  eye, 
And  smiling  say — "My  father  inade  them  all!" 
Arc  they  not  his  hy  a  peculiar  right, 
And  by  an  emphasis  of  interest  his, 
Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy, 
Whose  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  exalted  mind 
With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love, 
That  planned,  and  built,  and  still  upholds,  a  world 
So  clothed  with  beauty  for  rrl)cllious  man  1 
Yes — ^ye  may  fill  your  garnors,  ye  that  reap 
The  loaded  soil,  and  ye  may  waste  much  good 
In  senseless  riot ;  but  ye  will  not  find 
In  feast,  or  in  the  chase,  in  song  or  dance, 
A  liberty  like  hl<«,  who  unimpearhed 
Of  usurpation,  an«l  to  no  nian's  wrong, 
Appropriates  nature  as  his  F-itluTS work, 
And  has  a  richer  use  of  yours  thon  you. 
He  is  indeed  a  freeman.     Free  by  birth ; 
Of  no  mean  city;  i)lanned  or  en*  the  hills 
Were  built,  the  fountains  ojx^ietl,  or  the  sea 
With  all  his  roaring  multitude  of  waves. 
His  freedom  is  the  same  in  every  state; 
And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life, 
So  manifold  in  cares,  wliose  every  day 
Brings  its  own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less : 
For  he  has  wings,  lliat  neither  sickness,  pain, 
Nor  penury,"  can  cripple  or  confine. 
No  nook  so  narrow  but  he  spreads  them  there 
With  ease,  and  is  at  large.     Th'  oppressor  holds 
His  body  bound,  but  knows  not  what  a  range 
His  spirit  takes  unconsirious  of  a  chain ; 
And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt. 
Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  he  dwells. 
Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  if  thou  wouldst  taste 
His  works.     Admitted  once  to  his  embrace, 
Thou  shalt  perceive  tliat  thou  wast  blind  before ; 
Thine  eye  shall  be  instructed ;  and  thine  heart 
Made  pure  shall  relish,  with  divine  delight, 
Till  then  unfelt,  what  hands  di\ine  have  wrought. 
Brutes  graze  the  mountain  top,  with  faces  prone, 
And  eyes  intent  upon  the  scanty  herb 
It  j-ields  them ;  or,  recuml>ent  on  its  brow, 
Ruminate  heedless  of  the  scene  outspread 
Beneath,  beyond,  and  stretching  far  away 
From  inland  regions  to  the  distant  main. 
Man  views  it  and  admires;  but  rests  content 
With   what   he  views.     The  landscape  has  his 

praise. 
But  not  its  Author.     Unconccnicd  who  formed 
The  paradise  he  sees,  he  finds  it  such. 
And  such  wtll-pleasi'd  to  find  it,  a^ks  no  more. 
Not  BO  the  mind,   that  has  been  touched  from 

Heaven. 
And  in  the  school  of  sacred  wisdom  taught 


To  read  his  wonders,  in  whose  thon^^ht  the  worid, 

Fair  as  it  is,  existed  ere  it  was. 

Not  for  his  own  sake  merely,  bat  for  his 

Much  more,  who  fashioned  it,  he  gives  it  praise; 

Praise  that  from  Earth  resulting,  as  it  ought 

To  earth's  acknowledged  Sovereign,  finds  at  once 

Its  only  just  proprietor  in  Him. 

The  soul  that  sees  him,  or  receives  sublimed 

New^ulties,  or  learns  at  least  t*  employ 

More  wortliily  the  powers  she  owned  before, 

Discerns  in  all  things  what,  with  stupid  gaze 

Of  ignorance,  till  theii  she  overlooked 

A  ray  of  heavenly  light,  gilding  all  forms 

Terrestrial  in  the  vast  and  the  minute ; 

The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God. 

Who  gives  itslustre  to  an  insect's  wing, 

And  wheels  his  tlurone  upon  the  rolling  worlds. 

Much  conversant  \v\ih  Heaven,  she  often  holds 

"With  those  fair  ministers  of  light  to  man. 

That  fill  the  skies  nightly  with  silent  pomp. 

Sweet  conference.     Inquires  what  strains  were 

they 
With  which  Heaven  rang,  when  every  star  in 

haste 
Togratulate  the  new-created  earth, 
Sent  forth  a  voice,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
Shouted  for  joy. — "Tell  me,  ye  shining  hosts. 
That  navigate  a  sea  that  knows  no  storms, 
Beneath  a  vault  unsullied  with  a  cloud, 
If  from  your  elevation,  whence  ye  \iew 
Distinctly  scenes  invisible  to  man. 
And  systems  of  whose  birth  no  tidings  yet 
Have  reached  this  nether  world,  ye  sj)y  a  race 
Favoured  as  ours ;  transgr^sors  from  the  womb^ 
And  hasting  to  a  grave,  yet  doomed  to  rise, 
And  to  possess  a  brighter  heaven  than  yours  1 
As  one,  who,  long  detained  on  foreign  shores, 
Pants  to  return,  and  when  he  sees  afar 
His  country's  weather-bleached  and  battered  rocks 
From  the  green  wave  emeiging,  darts  an  eye 
Radiant  wth  joy  towards  the  happy  land; 
So  I  with  animated  hopes  behold, 
And  many  an  aching  wish,  your  beamy  fires, 
That  show  like  beacons  in  the  blue  abyss. 
Ordained  to  guide  th'  embodied  spirit  home 
From  toilsome  life  to  never-ending  rest. 
Love  kindles  as  I  gaze.     I  feel  desires 
That  give  assurance  of  their  own  succefw, 
And  that,  infused  from  Heaven,  must  thither 

tend." 
So  reads  he  nature,  whom  the  lamp  of  truth 
Illuminates.    Thy  lamp,  mysterious  Word! 
Which  whoso  sees  no  longer  wanders  lost. 
With  intellects  l)emaze<l  in  endless  doubt, 
But  runs  the  road  of  wisdom.     Thou  hast  built. 
With  means  that  were  not  till  by  thee  employ ed. 
Worlds  that  had  never  l)een,  hadst  thou  in  strength 
Been  less,  or  less  benevolent  than  strong. 
They  arc  thy  witnesses,  who  speak  thy  power 
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And  goodncM  infinite,  but  speak  in  ean 
That  hear  not,  or  receive  not  their  report. 
In  vain  thy  creatures  tciti^  of  thee, 
Till  thou  proclaim  thyself  .  Theirs  is  indeed 
A  teaching  voice;  but  'tis  the  praise  of  thine, 
That  whom  it  teaches  it  makes  prompt  to  learn, 
And  with  the  boon  gives  talents  for  its  use. 
Till  thou  art  heard,  imaginations  vain 
PosdesB  the  heart,  and  fables  false  as  hell; 
Y<:t,  deemed  oracular,  lure  down  to  death 
The  uninformed  and  heedless  souls  of  men. 
We  give  to  chance,  blind  chance,  ourselves  as 

blind, 
The  glory  of  thy  work  which  yet  appears 
Fvrfi<ct  and  unimpeachable  of  blame, 
Challengimr  human  scrutiny,  and  proved 
Thru  skilful  most  when  most  severely  judged. 
But  chance  is  not;  or  is  not  where  thou  rcign'st: 
Thy  providence  forbids  that  fickle  power 
(If  power  she  be,  that  works  but  to  confound) 
To  mix  her  wild  vagaries  with  thy  laws. 
Vet  thus  we  dote,  refusing  while  wc  can 
Iiud  ruction,  and  inventing  to  ounselves 
Gods  mich  as  guilt  makes  welcome;  gods  that 

filcep, 
Or  disin'gani  our  follies,  or  that  sit 
Amused  siioctators  of  tliis  bustling  stage. 
Thee  we  rvjcct,  unable  to  abide 


Thy  purity,  till  pure  as  thou  art  pure, 

Made  such  by  thee,  wo  love  thee  for  thy  cauiai 

For  which  we  shunned  and  hated  thee  before. 

Then  we  are  free.    Then  liberty,  like  day, 

Breaks  on  the  soul,  and  by  a  flash  from  Heaven 

Fires  all  the  faculties  with  glorious  joy. 

A  voice  is  heard,  that  mortal  ears  hear  not, 

Till  thou  liast  touched  them;  'tis  the  voice  of 

song, 
A  loud  hosanna  sent  from  all  thy  works. 
Which  he  that  hears  it  with  a  shout  repeats. 
And  adds  his  rapture  to  the  general  praise. 
In  that  blest  moment  Nature,  throwing  wide 
Her  veil  opaque,  discloses  with  a  smile 
The  author  of  her  beauties,  who,  retired 
Behind  his  own  creation,  works  unseen 
By  the  impure,  and  heard  his  power  denied. 
Thou  art  the  niource  and  centre  of  all  minds, 
Their  only  jwint  of  rest,  eternal  Word  I 
From  the*?  de|)arting  they  are  lost,  and  rove 
At  random  without  honour,  hope,  or  peace. 
From  thee  is  all  tliat  soothes  the  life  of  man, 
His  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  success, 
His  strength  to  suffer,  and  his  will  to  sen'c. 
But  O  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good. 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyfclf  the  crown! 
Give  wliat  thou  canst,  without  thee  wc  are  poor, 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away. 


Sfie  ^Hf^, 
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THE  WINTER  WALK  AT  NOON. 


ARGUMENT. 

B^a»  a*  a  cri^tanrf .— Tliclr  efTect.— A  flap  noon  In  wintrr.— A  Blielterwl  walk,— Moditatlon  hf tur  ihan  bnnks. — Our  fsm)* 
lun'.T  wnh  the  cnunw  nf  luHure  makrw  it  appf.ir  lew  wonderful  than  it  is. — ^Tho  tniMf'trnuitiitn  that  Fprin?  efll>ctfl  in  aahrub> 
bery'iiornlift!.— A  mbn-ike  mnceminsf  tlie  coiirw  <>f  nstura  coirortoil.— G.kI  maincnin^  it  by  an  uiiremitteil  act— Hm 
*unu!«mrn{9  Cis(|iioaihle  at  this  hour  orthr  iL-iy^  rqirnvRd.— Animals  iiappy,  n  delightful  nirht.— Orii^in  of  cruelty  to  anlmak 
— TTtsi  It  ii  1  sreac  rriino  proved  from  Scri|jciiiv.  Thai  prof  illiutrauHl  by  a  tal««.— A  line  drawn  bctwivn  the  lawful  and 
«r«Lnrfiii  dtfinirtinn  <k  them.— Tlieir  puml  uiid  uwful  pro|wrti«>9  ia<«:^cd  on.— AiwiKktv  f<»r  ll»e  fni^onilums  bestowed  by  the 
aurVf  on  v.imak— Inrtanc^-s  of  man's  extraviurant  pmi«  of  man.— Tl»e  cnvins  of  the  creation  riuill  Iwvc  «n  end.— A  Tiew 
•**f*?'>f  iIk  rmimtion  of  all  thinw.— An  invocjition  and  an  inviiation  uf  him,  who  shall  bring  It  to  luaa— TIm  retired  mu 
vuidicued  from  ttic  diarge  of  uftleflsnosB.— Conclusion. 


I'here  b  in  souU  a  sympathy  with  sounds; 
And  M  the  mintl  is  pitched  the  ear  is  ple^wed 
^^^  molting  airs  of  martial,  brisk  or  eTo,re\ 
^***  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
'*  toVK'hed  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies. 
How  toil  the  music  of  those  \illnge  bells, 
FaHinjT  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cidence  sweet,  now  dyinfr  all  away. 
Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still 
C%v  and  sonorous,  as  the  fralo  comes  on ! 
"^ith  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Where  Memory  slept.    Wherever  I  have  heard 
A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs, 


And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 
Such  compreheninve  views  tiie  spirit  takes, 
That  in  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 
'(As  m  a  map  the  voyaj;er  his  course) 
The  windinjTs  of  my  way  through  many  yean. 
Short  as  in  rctms{)cct  the  journey  seems, 
It  seemed  not  always  short;  the  nigged  path, 
And  pros^iect  oft  so  dreary  and  forlorn. 
Moved  many  a  sigh  at  its  disheartening  length. 
Yet  feeling  pre^vnt  evils,  while  the  past 
Faintly  impress  the  mind,  or  not  at  all, 
How  readily  we  wish  time  spent  revoked, 
That  we  might  try  the  ground  again  wheie 
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(Through  inexperience,  aa  wo  now  perceive) 
We  missed  that  liappincnss  wc  might  have  found ! 
Scmie  friend  is  gone,  i)crhap8  his  son's  beat  friend, 
A  father,  whose  authority,  in  show 
When  most  severe  and  mustering  all  its  force, 
Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love; 
Whose  &vour,  like  the  clouds  of  spring,  might 

lower, 
And  utter  now  and  tlion  an  awful  voice, 
But  had  a  blessing  in  it^  darkest  frown, 
Threatening  at  once  and  nourishing  the  plant. 
We  loved,  but  not  enough,  the  gentle  hand 
That  reared  us.     At  a  thoughtless  age,  allured 
By  every  gilded  folly,  wc  renounced 
His  sheltering  side,  and  wilfully  forewent 
That  converse,  which  we  now  in  vain  regret 
How  gladly  would  the  man  recall  to  life 
The  boy^s  neglected  sire !  a  mother  too, 
That  sofler  friend,  perliaps  more  gladly  still, 
Might  he  demand  thom'at  the  gates  of  death. 
Sorrow  has,  suice  they  went,  sulxlued  and  tamed 
The  playful  humour;  he  could  now  endure, 
(Himself  grown  sober  in  the  vale  of  tears) 
And  ibel  a  parent's  prcsonce  no  restraint. 
But  not  to  undorstaml  a  trLasure's  worth, 
Till  time  has  stolen  away  the  slighted  good, 
Is  cause  of  half  the  p«)vcrty  wc  feel, 
And  makes  the  world  the  wildenuMts  it  is. 
The  few  that  pray  at  nil  i)ray  oft  amiss, 


Charms  more  than  silence.    Meditatio:i  here 
May  think  down  hours  to  moments.    Hen  tlw 

heart 
May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head. 
And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  Ixx^. 
Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  ofttimes  no  connexion.    Knowledge  dwelh 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  builds, 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  ite  place, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  moch ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 
Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells, 
By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthralled. 
Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 
Surrender  judgment,  hoodwinked.  Some  the  stjie 
Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 
Of  error  leads  them,  by  a  tune  entranced. 
While  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 
The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought. 
And  swallowing  therefore  without  pause  or  choice, 
The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  alL 
But  trees  and  rivubts,  whose  rapid  comrae 
Defi«'s  the  check  of  winter,  haunts  of  doer, 


And  shccp-walks  populous  with  bleating  lambs, 
And  socking  grace  t'  iiiii)rove  the  prize  they  hold.  And  lanes  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her  time 
Would  urge  a  wiser  suit  than  asking  more.  Peeps  through  the  moss,  that  clothes  tlie  hawthoni 

The  night  was  winter  in  its  roughest  mood;  root. 

The  morning  sliarp  and  clear.     But  now  at  noon  ,  Deceive  no  student.    Wisdom  there,  and  troth, 
Uix)n  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills,  |  Not  shy,  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 

And  where  the  wikhU  f«  iicc  olfthe  northern  blast,  By  slow  solicitation,  seize  at  once 
The  season  smilos,  nsi^rning  all  its  rage,  ;  The  roving  tliought,  and  fix  it  on  themselves. 

And  has  tlie  warmth  of  May.    The  vault  is  blue       What  j)rodigie8  can  power  divine  perform 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  witliout  a  sjieck  More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year, 

The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below.  And  all  in  siglit  of  inattentive  mani 

Again  the  harmony  coiiu^  o'er  the  vale ;  Faniiiiar  with  the  efteci  vrp  slight  the  cause, 

And  through  the  trees  I  view  t!i' enihatt ltd  tower,   And  in  the  constancy  oi  nature's  course, 


Whence  all  the  nuisic.     I  again  jHirceive 
The  soothing  iUilucnce  of  the  wafted  strains, 
And  settle  in  soft  mu^ngs  as  I  trcavl 
The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms, 
Whose  outspread  l»rarich«'s  overarch  the  glade. 


_  The  regular  return  ot  genial  months. 

And  n*novation  of  a  nulcd  world, 
.  Sec  nought  to  woneier  at.  Should  God  a^ain. 
'  As  once  in  Gibeon,  intc/rupt  the  race 

Of  the  undeviating  and  punctual  sun, 


The  roof,  thou'^h  moveable  through  all  its  length     1  low  would  the  world  admire !  but  speaks  it  lest 


As  the  wind  swavs  it,  has  vet  well  sufHced, 
Ana,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  freqin'nt  llakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 
No  noisf*  is  hen*,  or  none  that  hinders  thought. 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes 

pressed ; 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  fiittiiig  li;j]»t 
From  spray  to  «])ny,  wliere'er  he  rests  he  shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendant  drops  of  ic€', 
That  tinkle  in  the  withered  hraxes  below. 
Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft. 


An  a(;encv  divine,  to  make  liim  know 
His  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to  rise, 
Age  after  i«ge,  than  to  arrest  liis  course] 
All  we  behold  is  miracle;  but  seen 
So  duly,  all  is  minicle  in  vain, 
aiid  more  than  half  suj)-  Where  now  the  vital  energy  that  moved, 

Wiiile  smnmer  was,  the  pure  and  subtle  lymph 

I  I'hrough  the  impercxsptiblc  meandering  veins 
Of  leaf  and  ilowerl  It  sleeps;  and  th'  icy  touch 
Of  unprolific  winter  has  impressed 

I  A  cold  stagnation  on  th'  intestine  tide. 

,  But  let  the  months  go  round,  a  few  short  mnnfhs;^ 
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And  dl  sludl  be  restored.    These  naked  shoots, 
Barren  u  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
Makes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes, 
Shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again, 
And  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread. 
Shall  boast  new  ctuurms,  and  more  than  they  have 

loict. 
Then  each  in  its  peculiar  honours  clad, 
Shall  publish  even  to  the  distant  eye 
Its  &iuily  and  tribe.    Laburnum,  rich 
In  streaming  gold  ;  syringa,  ivory  pure ; 
The  scentless  and  the  scented  rose ;  this  red 
And  of  an  humbler  growth,  the  otlicr*  tall. 
And  tiuowing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 
Of  neighbouring  cypress,  or  more  sable  yew, 
Her  silver  globes,  light  as  the  foamy  surf 
That  the  wind  severe  from  the  broken  wave 
The  lilac,  various  in  array,  now  white, 
Now  sanguine,  and  her  beauteous  head  now  set 
With  purple  spikes  pyramidal,  as  if 
Studioos  of  ornament,  yet  unresolved 
Wluch  hoe  she  most  approved,  slie  chose  them  all ; 
Copiodu  of  flowers  the  woodbine,  palo  and  wan 
But  \reQ  compensating  her  sickly  looks 
With  never-cloying  odours,  early  and  late ; 
Hvpericmn  all  bloom,  so  thick  a  swarm 
Of  fkmen  like  flies  clothing  her  slender  rods, 
Thaticaice  a  leaf  appears;  mczereon  too. 
Though  leafless,  well-attired,  and  thick  beset 
"VTith  blushing  wreaths,  investing  every  spray; 
Ahheawith  the  purple  eye;  the  broom, 
Yellonr  and  bright,  as  bullion  unalloyed, 
Qnbloemns;  and  luxuriant  above  all 
The  jaanincj  throwing  wide  her  elegant  sweets, 
The  deep  dark  gieen  of  whose  unvarnished  leaf 
Makes  wan  conspicuous,  and  illumines  more. 
The  bright  profusions  of  her  scattered  stars. — 
These  luive  been,  and  these  shall  be,  in  their  day; 
And  all  this  uniform  uncoloured  scene 
Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load, 
^^  flash  into  variety  again. 
From  dearth  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life, 
I«  Nature's  progress,  when  she  lectures  man 
In  ^Tenly  truth;  evincing,  as  she  makes 
"^  grand  transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 
A  soul  JQ  ij]  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 
The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  his. 
That  makes  so  gay  the  solitary  place, 
^^^  DO  eye  sees  them.    And  the  fairer  forms, 
^*^  cultivation  glories  in,  are  his. 
He  lets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way. 
And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year; 
He  marks  the  bounds,  which  winter  may  not 

pass, 
And  blunts  his  pointed  fury;  in  its  case, 
Roaart  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ, 
Uninjured  with  inimitaUe  art; 
Atii,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies, 


*  Hm  OueUsr-ron. 


Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 

Some  say  that  in  the  origin  of  things. 
When  all  creation  started  into  birth. 
The  infant  elements  received  a  law. 
From  which  they  swerved  not  since.    That  uuiler 

force 
Of  that  controlling  ordinance  they  move. 
And  need  not  his  immediate  hand,  who  first 
Prescribed  their  course,  to  regulate  it  now. 
Thus  dream  they,  and  contrive  to  save  a  Grod 
Th'  encumbrance  of  his  own  concerns,  and  spare 
The  great  artificer  of  all  that  moves 
The  stress  of  a  continual  act,  the  pain 
Of  unremitted  vigilance  and  care, 
As  too  laborious  and  severe  a  task. 
So  man,  the  moth,  is  not  afraid,  it  seems, 
To  span  omnipotence,  and  measure  might. 
That  knows  no  measure,  by  the  scanty  rule 
And  standard  of  his  own,  that  is  to-day, 
And  is  not  ere  to>morrow's  sun  go  down. 
But  how  should  matter  occupy  a  charge. 
Dull  as  it  is,  and  satisfy  a  law 
So  vast  in  its  demands,  unless  impelled 
To  ceaseless  service  by  a  ceaseless  force. 
And  under  pressure  of  some  conscious  cause  1 
The  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  all  diffused, 
Sustains,  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives. 
Xaturc  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect, 
Whose  cause  is  God.     He  feeds  the  sacred  fire 
By  which  the  mighty  process  is  maintained; 
Who  sleeps  not,  is  not  weary;  in  whose  sight 
Slow  circling  ages  arc  as  transient  days; 
Whose  work  b  without  labour;  whose  designs 
No  flaw  deforms,  no  difficulty  thwarts; 
And  whose  beneficence  no  change  exhausts. 
Him  blind  antiquity  profaned,  not  served. 
With  self-taught  rites,  and  under  v'arious  namei, 
Female  and  male,  Pomona,  Pales,  Pan, 
And  Flora,  and  Vertumnus;  peopling  earth 
With  tutelary  goddesses  and  gods. 
That  were  not;  and  commending  as  they  would 
To  each  some  province,  garden,  field,  or  grove. 
But  all  arc  under  one.    One  spirit — His, 
Who  wore   the   platted   thorns  with  bleeding 

brows, — 
Rules  universal  nature.    Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain, 
Of  his  unrivalled  pencil.    He  inspires 
Their  balmy  odoun*,  and  imparts  their  hues. 
And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  includes, 
In  grains  as  countless  as  the  seaside  sands. 
The  forms  with  which  ho  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 
Happy  who  walks  with  him!  whom  what  he  finds 
Of  flavour  or  of  scent  in  fruit  or  flower, 
Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 
In  nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak 
To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun. 
Prompts  wth  remembrance  of  a  present  God. 
His  presence,  who  made  all  so  fadr,  perceived, 
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Makes  all  still  fairer.    As  with  him  no  scene 
Is  dreary,  so  with  him  all  seasons  please. 
Though  wiiiter  had  been  none,  had  man  been  true, 
And  earth  be  pmnsbed  for  its  tenant's  sake, 
Yet  not  in  vengeance;  as  this  smiling  sky, 
So  soon  succeeding  such  ai\  angry  night, 
And  these  dissolving  snows,  and  this  clear  stream 
Recovering  fast  its  liquid  music,  prove. 

Who  then,  that  haA  a  mind  well  strung  and 
tmicd 
To  contemplation,  and  within  his  reach 
A  scene  so  friendly  to  his  fiivourite  task, 
Would  waste  attention  at  the  checkered  board, 
His  hurit  of  wooden  warriors  to  and  fro 
Marching  and  coUjiter-marcIiing,  with  an  eye 
As  fixed  as  marble,  with  a  forehead  ridged 
And  furrowed  intQ  storms,  and  with  a  hand 
Trembling,  as  if  eternity  were  hung 
[n  balance  on  his  Conduct  of  a  pinl 
Nor  envies  he  aught  more  their  idle  sport, 
Who  pant  with  application  mi^pplied 
To  tri%  ial  toys,  and  pushing  ivory  balls 
Acrotjs  a  velvet  level,  frcl  a  joy 
Akin  to  rapture,  When  the  bauble  finds 
Its  dei<iined  goal,  of  difHcult  access. 
Nor  doenift  he  wiser  him,  who  gives  Ids  noon 
To  Miss,  the  merder's  plague,  from  shop  to  shop 
Wandering,  and,  littering  with  unfolded  silks 
The  polished  countiT,  and  approving  none. 
Or  promising  with  sipiles  to  call  again. 
Nor  him,  who  by  his  vanity  seduced, 
And  southed  into  a  dream  that  he  discerns 
The  dilfercnce  of  a  Guido  from  a  daub, 
Frequents  the  crowded  auction :  stsUioned  tiicrc 
As  duly  as  the  Langford  of  the  show. 
With  ^lass  at  eye,  and  catalogue  in  hand. 
And  tongue  accomplished  in  the  fulsome  cant. 
And  pedantry,  that  Coxcombs  learn  with  ease ; 
Ofl  as  the  price  deciding  hammer  falls. 
He  notes  it  in  his  book,  then  raps  his  box. 
Swears  'tis  a  bargun^  rails  at  his  hanl  fate. 
That  he  has  let  it  pass — but  never  bids. 

Here  unmolested,  through  whatever  sign 
The  Bun  proceeds,'!  wander.    Neither  mist, 
Nor  freezing  sky  nor  sultry,  checking  me. 
Nor  stranger,  intermeddling  with  my  joy. 
E'en  in  the  spring  and  playtime  of  the  year. 
That  calls  th'  unwonted  villager  abroad 
With  all  her  little  ones,  a  sportive  train. 
To  gather  kinocups  in  the  yellow  mead. 
And  prink  their  hair  with  daisies,  or  to  pick 
A  cheap  but  wholesome  salad  from  the  brook, 
These  shades  are  all  my  own.     The  timorous  hare. 
Grown  so  familiar  with  her  frequent  guest. 
Scarce  shuns  me ;  and  the  stockdove  unalarmed 
Sits  cooing  in  the  pine-tree,  nor  susj)cnds 
His  long  lovc-dittj"  for  my  near  approach 
Drawn  from  his  refuge  in  sonic  lonely  elin, 
That  age  or  injury,  has  hollowed  deep 


Where,  on  his  bed  of  wool  and  matted  leaves, 
Ho  has  outslept  the  winter,  ventures  forth 
To  frisk  awhile,  and  bask  in  the  warm  sun. 
The  squirrel,  flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play; 
He  sees  me,  and  at  once,  swift  as  a  bird, 
Ascends  the  neighbouring  beech ;  there  yrhisks  hn 

brush. 
And  perks  his  ears,  and  stamps,  and  cries  aloud, 
With  all  the  prettiness  of  feigned  alarm. 
And  anger  inngnificantly  fierce. 

The  heart  is  hard  in  nature  and  unfit 
For  human  fellowship,  as  l>cing  void 
Of  sympathy,  and  therefore  dead  alike 
To  lovo  and  friendship  both,  that  is  not  pleased 
With  sight  of  animals  enjoying  life, 
Nor  feels  their  happiness  augment  his  own. 
The  bounding  fawn,  that  darts  across  the  glade. 
When  none  pursues,  through  mere  delight  of  heart, 
And  spirits  buoyant  with  excess  of  glee ; 
The  horse  as  wanton,  and  almost  as  fleet. 
That  skims  the  spacious  meadow  at  full  speed, 
Then  stops,  and  snorts,  and,  throwing  high  hii 

heels. 
Starts  to  the  voluntary  race  again ; 
The  very  kine,  that  gambol  ftt  high  noon, 
The  total  herd  receiving  first  from  one, 
That  leads  the  dance,  a  summons  to  be  gay, 
Though  wild  their  strange  vagaries,  and  uncouth 
Their  efforts,  yet  resolved  with  one  couBCUt 
To  give  such  act  and  utterance  as  they  may 
To  ecstacy  too  big  to  be  suppressed — 
These,  and  a  thousand  images  of  bliss. 
With  which  kind  Nature  graces  every  scene, 
Where  cruel  man  defeats  not  her  design, 
Impart  to  the  benevolent,  who  wish 
All  that  are  capable  of  pleasure  pleased, 
A  &r  superior  happiness  to  theirs, 
The  comfort  of  a  reasonable  joy. 

Man  scarce  had  risen,  obedient  to  his  call 
Who  formed  him  from  the  dust,  his  future  grape, 
When  he  was  crowned  as  never  king  was  «nffff. 
God  set  the  diadem  upon  his  head, 
And  angel  choirs  attended.    Wondering  stood 
The  new-made  monarch,  while  before  him  pasiod. 
All  happy,  and  all  perfect  in  their  kind, 
The  creatures,  summoned  fromtheirTarious  bannt^ 
To  see  their  sovereign,  and  confess  his  sway. 
Vast  was  his  empire,  absolute  his  power. 
Or  bounded  only  by  a  law,  whose  force 
'Twas  his  sublimest  privilege  to  feel 
And  own,  the  law  of  universal  love. 
'He  ruled  with  meekness,  they  obe3red  with  joy; 
I  No  cruel  purpose  lurked  within  his  heart, 
J  And  no  distrust  of  his  intent  in  theirs. 
So  Eden  was  a  scene  of  harmless  sport. 
Where  kindness  on  his  part  who  ruled  the  whois. 
Begat  a  tranquil  confidence  in  all. 
And  fear  as  yet  was  not,  nor  cause  fiir  fear. 
But  sin  marred  all ;  and  the  revolt  of  man. 
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That  source  of  evilB  not  cxhaiutcd  yet, 

Was  pimishfid  with  revolt  of  his  £rom  him. 

Garden  of  God,  how  terrible  the  change 

Thy  groves  and  lawns  then  witnensed!    Every 

heart. 

Each  animal,  of  every  name,  conceived 

A  jealousy,  and  an  instinctive  fear, 

And,  conscious  of  some  danger,  cither  fled 

Precipitate  the  loathed  abode  of  man, 

Or  growled  defiance  in  such  angry  sort. 

As  taiight  him  too  to  tremble  in  his  turn. 

Thus  harmony  and  family  accord 

Were  driven  from  Paradise ;  and  in  that  hotir 

The  seeds  of  cruelty,  that  since  liave  swelled 

To  such  gigantic  and  enormous  growth, 

"Were  sown  in  human  nature's  fruitful  soil. 

Henco  date  the  persecution  and  the  i)ain. 

That  man  inflicts  on  all  inferior  kinds, 

R«^rdlo4s  of  their  plaints.    To  make  him  sport, 

To  gratify  the  frenzy  of  his  wrath, 

Or  \m  base  gluttony,  are  causes  good 

Altai  just  in  his  account,  why  bird  and  beast 

Sbmdil  sofTer  torture,  and  the  streams  be  dyed 

Whh  bk)od  of  their  inhabitants  impalinl. 

Earth  groans  beneath  the  burden  of  a  war 

Wiged  with  defenceless  innocence,  while  he, 

?^ot  satisfied  to  prey  on  all  around, 

Adds  tenfold  bitterness  to  death  by  pangs 

*^eedlew,  and  first  torments  ere  he  devours. 

Xow  happiest  they,  that  occupy  the  scenes 

The  moBt  remote  from  his  abhorred  resort, 

"hom once,  as  delegate  of  God  on  earth, 

'  ^y  frared,  and  as  his  perfect  image  loved. 

The  wildprness  is  theirs,  with  all  its  caves, 

Iti  hollow  glens,  its  thickets,  and  its  plains, 

l^nn«iiej  by  man.     There  they  are  free. 

And  bo^]  jnd  roar  as  likes  them,  uncontrolled : 

^w  a«k  his  leave  to  slumber  or  to  play. 

^p  to  the  tyrant,  if  be  dare  intrude 

"thin the  confines  of  their  wild  domain: 

The  Bon  tells  him — I  am  monarch  here — 

^-  if  he  spare  him,  spares  him  on  tlie  terms 

W  TOTal  mercy,  and  through  generous  scorn 

To  rend  a  victim  trembliiifj  at  his  foot. 

Ill 

""  nwasure,  as  by  force  of  instinct  drawn, 

J^%  necessity  constrained,  they  live 

~n*ndant  upon  man ;  those  in  his  fields, 

ij^  at  his  crib,  and  some  beneath  his  root 

1"^  prove  too  often  at  how  dear  a  rate 

!^*  "^'Iln  protection.— Witness  at  his  foot 

j^he  *paniel  dying  for  some  venial  fault, 

rjj^^'r disMxriion  of  the  knotted  scourge ; 

^rtnesj  the  patient  ox,  with  stripes  and  yells 

[^^••n  to  the  slaughter,  goaded,  as  he  runs, 

^**ninlivp,^.  wlulc  the  savage  at  his  heels 

^f^hs  at  the  frantic  sufTerer's  fury,  fljient 

^  Pon  the  guiltless  passenger  oVrtlirown. 

He  t4»o  is  Tttuess,  noblest  of  the  train 

That  wait  on  man,  the  fli^hViierforming  hone; 


With  unsuspecting  readiness  he  takes 
His  murderer  on  lus  back,  and  pushed  all  day 
With  bleeding  sides  and  Banks,  tliat  heave  for  lift, 
To  the  far  distant  goal,  arrives  and  dies. 
So  little  mercy  shows  who  needs  so  much! 
Does  law,  so  jealous  in  the  cause  of  man. 
Denounce  no  doom  on  the  delinquent?    None. 
He  lives,  and  o  er  his  briumiing  beaker  boasts 
(As  if  barbarity  vi^ro  Idgh  desert) 
Th'  inglorious  feat,  and  clamorous  in  praise 
Of  the  poor  brute,  seems  wisely  to  suppose 
The  honours  of  liis  matchless  lione  his  own. 
But  many  a  crime,  deemed  innocent  on  earth, 
Is  registered  in  heaven;  and  these  no  doubt 
Have  each  tlieir  record,  with  a  cunc  annexinL 
Man  may  dismiss  compassion  from  liis  heart, 
But  God  will  never.    Wlicn  he  charged  the  Jew 
T'  assist  his  foe's  down  fallen  beast  to  rise; 
And  wlien  the  bush-exploring  boy,  that  scizod 
The  young,  to  let  the  parent  bird  go  free; 
Proved  he  not  plainly,  that  his  meaner  works 
Arc  yet  his  care,  and  have  an  interest  all, 
All,  in  the  universal  Father  s  love  ? 
On  Noah,  and  in  him  on  all  mankind. 
The  charter  was  conferred,  by  which  wo  hold 
The  flesh  of  animals  in  fee,  and  claun 
O'er  all  we  feed  on,  power  of  life  and  death. 
But  read  the  instrument  and  mark  it  well : 
Th'  oppression  of  a  tyrannous  control 
Can  find  no  warrant  tliere.    Feed  tiien,  and  yield 
Thaikks  for  thy  food.    Carnivorous,  through  sin, 
Feed  on  the  slain,  but  spare  the  living  brute! 

The  Governor  of  all,  himself  to  all 
So  bountiful,  in  whose  attentive  ear 
The  unfledged  raven  and  the  lion's  whelp 
Plead  not  in  vain  for  pity  on  the  pangs 
Of  hunger  unassuaged,  has  interposed. 
Not  seldom,  his  avenging  arm,  to  smite 
Th'  injurious  trampler  upon  nature's  law, 
That  claims  forbearance  even  for  a  brute. 
He  hates  the  hardness  of  a  Balaam's  h(^art; 
And  prophet  as  he  was,  he  might  not  strike 
The  blameless  animal,  without  rebuke, 
On  which  he  rode.    Her  opportune  oflTence 
Saved  him,  or  th'  unrelenting  seer  had  died. 
He  sees  that  human  equity  is  slack 
To  interfere,  though  in  so  just  a  cause; 
And  makes  the  task  his  own.    Inspiring  dumb 
And  helpless  victims  with  a  sense  so  keen 
Of  injury,  with  such  knowledge  of  their  strength. 
And  such  sagacity  to  take  revenge. 
That  oft  the  beast  has  seemed  to  judge  the  man. 
I  An  ancient,  not  a  legendary  tale, 
By  one  of  sound  intelligence  rehearsed. 
(If  such  who  (dead  for  Providence  may  seem 
In  modem  eyes,)  shall  make  the  doctrine  clear. 

Where  England,  stretched  towards  the  betting 
8un« 
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Narrow  and  long,  o'crlooks  the  western  wave, 
Dwelt  young  Misagathus;  a  scomer  he 
Of  God  and  goodness,  atheist  in  ostcnt, 
Vicious  in  act,  in  temper  savage-fierce. 
He  journeyed;  and  his  chance  was,  as  he  went, 
To  join  a  traTcllcr,  of  far  di^crent  note, 
Evandcr,  famed  for  piety,  for  years 
Deserving  honour,  but  for  wisdom  more. 
Fame  had  not  left  the  venerable  man 
A  stranger  to  the  manners  of  the  youth, 
Whose  face  too  was  familiar  to  his  view. 
Their  way  was  on  the  margin  of  the  land, 
0*er  the  green  summit  of  the  rocks,  whose  base 
Beats  back  the  roaring  surge,  scarce  heard  so  high. 
The  charity,  that  warmed  his  heart,  was  moved 
At  fidght  of  the  man-monster.    With  a  smile, 
Gentle,  and  affable,  and  full  of  grace. 
As  fearful  of  ofiending  whom  he  wished 
Much  to  persuade,  he  plied  his  ear  with  truths 
Not  harshly  thundered  forth,  or  rudely  pressed, 
But,  like  his  purpose,  gracious,  kind,  and  sweet 
"  And  dost  thou  dream,"  th'  impenetrable  man 
Exclaimed,  "  that  me  the  lullabies  of  age. 
And  fantasies  of  dotards  such  as  thou. 
Can  cheat,  or  move  a  moment's  fear  in  me? 
Mark  now  the  proof  I  give  thee,  that  the  brave 
Need  no  such  aids,  as  superstition  lends, 
To  steel  their  hearts  against  the  dread  of  death.*' 
He  spoke,  and  to  the  precipice  at  hand 
Pushed  with  a  madman's  fury.    Fancy  shrinks 
And  the  blood  thrills  and  curdles,  at  the  thought 
Of  such  a  gulf  as  he  deugnod  his  grave. 
But,  though  the  felon  on  his  back  could  daro 
The  dreadful  leap,  more  rational,  Iiis  steed 
Declined  the  death,  and  wheeUng  swiftly  round, 
Or  e'er  his  hoof  had  pressed  the  crumbling  verge, 
BafHed  his  rider,  saved  against  his  will. 
The  frenzy  of  the  brain  may  be  redressed 
By  medicine  well  applied,  but  without  grace 
The  heart's  insanity  admits  no  cure. 
Enraged  the  more,  by  what  might  have  reformed 
His  horrible  intent,  again  he  sought 
Destruction,  with  a  zeal  to  be  destroyed. 
With  sounding  whip,  and  rowels  dyed  in  blood. 
But  still  in  vain.    The  Providence  that  meant 
A  longer  date  to  the  far  nobler  beast. 
Spared  yet  again  th'  ignoble  for  his  sake. 
And  now,  his  prowess  proved,  and  his  sincere 
Incurable  obduracy  evinced. 
His  rage  grew  cool;  and,  pleased  perhaps  t'  have 

earned 
Si)  cheaply  the  renown  of  that  attempt, 
WitL  looks  of  some  complacence  he  resumed 
ll\g  road,  doriding  much  the  blank  amaze 
Of  good  Evandcr,  still  whore  he  was  left 
Fixed  motionless,  and  petrifii'd  with  dread. 
So  on  thoy  fared.     Discourse  on  other  themes 
Ensuing  seemed  t'  obliterate  the  past ; 
And  tamer  far  for  so  much  fury  shown,  I 


(As  in  the  oourse  of  rash  and  fiery  men) 
The  rude  companion  smiled,  as  if  transformed. 
But  'itwas  a  transient  calm.    A  storm  was  near, 
An  unsuspected  storm.    TTi«  hour  was  coooe. 
The  impious  challenger  of  Power  divine 
Was  now  to  learn,  that  Heaven,  though  slofw  to 

wrath, 
Is  never  with  impunity  defied. 
His  horse,  as  he  had  caught  his  master's  mood, 
Snorting,  and  starting  into  sudden  rage. 
Unbidden,  and  not  now  to  be  controlled, 
Rushed  to  the  cliff,  and,  having  reached  it,  stood. 
At  once  the  shock  unseated  him;  he  flew 
Sheer  o'er  the  craggy  barrier;  and,  immersed 
Deep  in  the  flood,  found,  when  he  sought  it  not, 
The  death  he  had  deserved,  and  died  alone. 
So  Grod  wrought  double  justice ;  made  the  fi>ol 
The  victim  of  his  own  tremendous  choice, 
And  taught  a  brute  the  way  to  safe  revenge. 
I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
(Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine 

sense. 
Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 
An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail, 
That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path ; 
But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarned. 
Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 
The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight, 
And  charged  perhaps  with  venom,  that  intrudet^ 
A  visiter  unwelcome,  into  scenes 
Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  th'  alcove, 
The  chamber,  or  refectory,  may  die: 
A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 
Not  so  when,  held  within  their  proper  bounds, 
And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air, 
Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field ; 
There  thiey  are  privileged;  and  he  that  hunts 
Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong, 
Disturbs  the  economy  of  Nature's  realm. 
Who,  when  she  formed,  designed  them  an  abode. 
The  sum  is  this.    If  man's  convenience,  hA^ilth^ 
Or  safety,  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 
Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 
Else  they  are  all— the  meanest  things  that  are— 
As  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life, 
As  God  was  firee  to  form  them  at  the  first, 
Who  in  his  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  all. 
Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 
To  love  it  too.    The  springtime  of  our  years 
Is  soon  dishonoured  and  defiled  in  most 
By  budding  ills,  and  ask  a  prudent  hand 
To  check  them.    But  alas !  none  sooner  shooti*. 
If  unrestrained,  into  luxuriant  growth, 
Than  cruelty,  most  devilish  of  tliem  all. 
Mercy  to  him  that  shows  it,  is  the  rule 
And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act. 
By  which  Heaven  moves  in  pardoning  guilty  mas 
Ajid  he  that  shows  none,  being  ripe  in  years, 
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And  conscioiis  of  the  outrage  he  commits, 
Shall  seek  it,  and  not  find  it,  in  hia  tflm. 

IKstinguished  much  by  reason,  and  still  more 
By  our  capacity  of  grace  di\ine, 
From  creatures,  that  exist  but  for  our  salce. 
Which,  having  served  us,  perish,  we  are  held 
Accountable;  and  Crod  some  future  day 
Will  n-ckim  with  us  roundly  for  the  abuse 
Of  w  hat  he  deems  no  mean  or  trivial  trust. 
Superior  OS  we  are,  tlicy  yet  depend 
Xot  Tiv>TC  on  human  help  than  we  on  theirs 
Thtir  strength,  or  speed,  or  vigilance  were  given 
In  aid  of  our  defects.     In  some  are  found 
.   Such  teachable  and  apprehensive  parts, 
That  man's  attainments  in  his  own  concerns. 
Matched  with  th'  ezpertncss  of  the  brutes  in 

theirs. 
Are  ofttimes  vanquished,  and  thrown  far  behind. 
Some  show  that  nice  sagacity  of  smell. 
And  read  with  such  discernment,  in  the  port 
And  figure  of  the  man,  his  secret  aim, 
That  ofl  we  owe  our  safbty  to  a  skill 
We  could  not  teach,  and  must  despair  to  learn; 
But  learn  we  might,  if  not  too  proud  to  stoop 
To  quadruped  instructers,  many  a  good 
And  useful  quality,  and  virtue  too, 
Rarely  exemplified  among  ourselves; 
Attachment  never  to  be  weaned,  or  changed 
By  any  change  of  fortune;  proof  alike 
Against  unkindness,  absence,  and  neglect; 
Fidelity,  that  neither  bribe  nor  threat 
Can  move  or  waip;  and  gratitude  for  small 
And  trivial  favours,  lasting  as  the  life, 
And  glistcnii^even  in  the  dying  eye. 
Man  praises  man.    Desert  in  arts  or  arms 
Wins  public  honour;  and  ten  thousand  sit 
Patiently  present  at  a  sacred  song, 
Commemoration-mad;  content  to  hear 
(O  wonderful  effect  of  music's  power!) 
Messiah's  eulogy  for  Handel's  sake. 
But  lesff,  methinks,  than  sacrilege  might 
(For,  was  it  less,  what  heathen  would  have  daied 
To  strip  Jove's  statue  of  his  oaken  wreath, 
And  hamg  it  up  in  honour  of  a  man?) 
Much  less  might  serve,  when  all  that  we  design 
Is  but  to  gratify  an  itching  ear, 
And  give  the  day  to  a  musician^s  praise. 
Remember  Handell    Who,  that  was  not  bom 
Deaf  as  the  dead  to  harmony,  forgets. 
Or  can.  the  more  than  Homer  of  his  agel 
Yes — we  remember  him:  and  while  we  praise 
A  talent  so  divine,  remember  too 
That  His  most  hdy  book,  from  whom  it  came, 
Was  never  meant,  was  never  used  before. 
To  backram  out  the  memory  of  a  man. 
But  hush! — the  muse  perhaps  is  too  severe; 
And  with  a  gravity  beyond  the  size 
And  measure  of  th'  offence,  rebukes  a  deed 
Impious  than  absurd,  and  owing  more 
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To  want  of  judgment  than  to  wrong  dosi^gn. 

So  in  the  chapel  of  old  Ely  House, 

When  vrandering  Charles,  who  meant  to  be  thf 

third. 
Had  fied  from  William,  and  the  news  wasfirvwh, 
The  simple  clerk,  but  loyal,  did  announce. 
And  eke  did  rear  right  merrily,  two  staves. 
Sung  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  King  George! 
— Man  praises  man;  and  Garrick's  memory  next) 
When  time  had  somewhat  mellowed  it,  and  made 
The  idol  of  our  worship  while  he  lived  ^ 

The  God  of  our  idolatry  once  more, 
Shall  have  its  altar;  and  the  world  shall  go 
In  pilgrimage  to  bow  before  Ms  shrine. 
The  theatre  too  small  shall  suffocate 
Its  squoczcnl  contents,  and  more  than  it  admits 
Shall  sigh  at  their  exclusion,  and  return 
Ungratified :  for  there  some  noble  lord 
Shall  stuff  his   shoulders  with    king  Richard's 

bunch, 
Or  wrap  himself  in  Hamlet's  inky  cloak, 
And  strut  and  storm,  and  straddle,  stamp  and 

stare, 
To  show  the  world  how  Garrick  did  not  act, 
For  Garrick  was  a  worshipper  himself; 
He  drew  the  liturgy,  and  framed  the  rites 
And  solemn  ceremonials  of  the  day. 
And  called  the  world  to  worship  on  the  ban^ 
Of  Avon,  famed  in  song.    Ah,  pleasant  pnx>f 
That  piety  has  still  in  human  hearts 
Some  place,  a  spark  or  two  not  yet  extinct. 
The   mulbeny-tree    was    hung    with   blooming 

wreaths; 
The  mulbeny-tree  stood  centre  of  the  dance; 
The  mulberry- tree  was  hymned  with  dulcet  airs; 
And  from  his  touchwood  trunk  the  mulberry-tree 
Supplied  such  relics  as  devotion  holds 
Still  sacred,  and  preserves  with  pious  care. 
So  'twas  a  hallowed  time:  decorum  reigned. 
And  mirth  without  offence.    No  few  returned, 
Doubtless,  much  edified,  and  all  refreshed. — 
Man  praises  man.    The  rabble  all  alive 
From  tippling  benches,  cellars,  stalls,  and  styes. 
Swarm  in  the  streets.    The  statesman  of  the  day, 
A  pompous  and  slow-moving  pageant,  comes. 
Some  shout  him,  and  some  hang  upon  lus  car. 
To  gaze  in's  eyes,  and  bless  him.    Maidens  wave 
Their  ^kerchiefs,  and  old  women  weep  for  joy : 
While  others,  not  so  satisfied,  unhorse 
The  gilded  equipage,  and,  turning  loose 
His  steeds,  usurp  a  place  they  well  deserve. 
Why  1  what  has  charmed  them?    Hath  he  saved 

the  state? 
No.    Doth  he  purpose  its  salvation?    No. 
Elnchanting  novelty,  that  moon  at  full. 
That  finds  out  every  crevice  of  the  head 
That  is  not  sound  and  perfect,  hath  in  tneirs 
Wrought  this  disturbance.   But  the  wane  is  near. 
And  his  own  cattle  must  suffice  ium  ■oon. 
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Thus  idly  do  we  waste  the  breath  of  praise, 
And  dedicate  a  tribute,  in  its  use 
And  just  direction  sacred,  to  a  tlung 
Doomed  to  the  dust,  or  lodged  already  there. 
Encomium  in  old  time  was  poets'  work; 
But  poets,  having  lavishly  long  since 
Exhausted  all  materials  of  the  art, 
The  task  now  falls  into  the  public  hand; 
And  T,  contented  with  an  humbler  theme, 
Have  poured  my  stream  of  panegyric  down 
The  vale  of  Nature,  where  it  creeps,  and  winds 
Among  her  lovely  works  with  a  secure 
And  unambitious  courM",  reflecting  clear. 
If  not  the  virtues,  yet  the  worth,  of  brutes. 
And  I  am  recompensed,  and  diH?m  the  toils 
Of  poetry  not  lost,  if  verse  of  mine 
May  stand  between  an  animal  and  wo, 
And  teach  one  tyrant  pity  for  his  drudge. 

The  groans  of  Nature  in  this  nether  world, 
Which  Heaven  has  hcanl  for  ages,  have  an  end. 
Foretold  by  prophets,  and  by  poets  sung. 
Whose  fire  was  kindled  at  the  prophet's  lamp, 
The  time  of  rest,  the  promi^fcd  sabbath,  comes. 
Six  thousand  years  of  sorrow  have  well-nigh 
Fulfilled  their  tardy  and  disastrous  course 
Over  a  sinful  world;  and  what  remains 
Of  this  tempestuous  state  of  human  things 
Is  merely  as  the  working  of  a  sea 
Before  a  calm,  that  rocks  itself  to  rest. 
For  He,  whose  car  the  winds  are,  and  the  clouds 
The  dust  that  waits  upon  his  sultry  march, 
When  sin  hath  moved  them,  and  his  wrath  is  hot, 
Shall  visit  earth  in  mercy ;  shall  de«ct»nd 
Propitious  in  liis  chariot  paved  with  love; 
And  what  his  storms  have  blasted  and  defaced 
For  man's  revolt  shall  with  a  smile  repair. 

Sweet  is  the  harp  of  prophecy;  too  sweet 
Not  to  be  wronged  by  a  mere  mortal  touch: 
Nor  can  the  wonders  it  records  be  sung 
To  meaner  music,  and  not  sufler  loss. 
But  when  a  poet,  or  when  one  Uke  me, 
Happy  to  rove  among  poetic  flowers. 
Though  poor  in  skill  to  rear  them,  lights  at  last, 
On  some  fair  theme,  some  theme  di\inely  fair, 
Such  is  the  impulse  and  the  spur  he  feels. 
To  give  it  praise  proportioned  to  its  worth. 
That  not  t'  attempt  it,  arduous  as  he  deems 
The  labour,  were  a  task  more  arduous  still. 

O  scenes  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true, 
Scenes  of  accomplished  blias!  which  who  can  see. 
Though  but  in  distant  prospect,  and  not  feel 
His  soul  refreshed  with  foretaste  of  the  joy  1 
Rivers  of  gladness  water  all  the  earth. 
And  clothe  all  climes  with  beauty;  the  reproach 
Of  barrenness  is  past.    The  fruitftil  field 
Laughs  with  abundance;  and  the  land,  once  lean. 
Or  fertile  only  in  its  own  disgrace, 
Rxulls  to  see  its.  thistly  curse  rei)eale«l. 
The  various  seasons  woven  into  one, 


And  that  one  #easan  an  eternal  spring. 
The  garden  fears  no  blight,  and  needs  no  fence, 
For  there  is  none  to  covet,  all  are  fulL 
The  lion,  and  the  libbard,  and  the  bear, 
Graze  with  the  fearless  flocks;  all  bask  at  noon 
Together,  or  all  gambol  in  the  shade 
Of  the  same  grove,  and  drink  one  common  etrcam 
Antipathies  are  none.   No  foo  to  man 
Lurks  in  the  serpent  now;  the  mother  sees, 
And  smiles  to  see,  her  infant's  playful  hand 
Stretched  forth  to  dally  with  the  crested  worm, 
To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  leceivo 
The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue. 
All  creatun*s  worship  man,  and  all  mankind 
One  Lord,  one  Father.    Error  has  no  place: 
That  creeping  pestilence  is  driven  away ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  has  chased  it.   In  the  heart 
No  passion  touches  a  discordant  string, 
But  all  is  harmony  and  love.    Disease 
Is  not ;  the  pure  and  uncontominatc  blood 
Holds  its  due  course,  nor  fears  the  frost  of  age. 
jOne  song  employs  all  nations ;  and  all  cry, 
"  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us !" 
The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
EShuut  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain  tops 
[From  distant  mountains  catch  the  fiying  joy ; 
jTill,  nation  afler  nation  taught  the  strain, 
l^arth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round. 
Behold  the  measure  of  the  promise  filled;' 
See  Salem  built,  the  labour  of  a  God ! 
Bright  as  the  sun  the  sacred  dty  shines ; 
All  kingdoms  and  all  princes  of  the  earth 
Flock  to  that  light ;  the  glory  of  all  lands 
Flows  into  her ;  unbounded  is  her  joy, 
And  endless  her  increase.    Thy  rams  are  there, 
Nebaioth,  and  the  flocks  of  Kedar  there  i* 
The  looms  of  Ormus,  and  the  nunes  of  Ind, 
And  Saba's  spicy  groves  pay  tribute  there. 
Praise  is  in  all  her  gates ;  upon  her  walls. 
And  in  her  streets,  and  in  her  spacious  courts 
Is  heard  salvation.    Eastern  Java  there 
Kneels  with  the  native  of  the  farthest  wesl* 
And  .Ethiopia  spreads  abroad  the  hand. 
And  worships.    Her  report  has  travelled  forth 
Into  all  lands.    From  every  clime  they  come 
To  see  thy  beauty,  and  to  share  thy  joy, 
O  Sion  1  an  assembly  such  as  earth 
Saw  never,  such  as  heaven  stoops  down  to  see. 
Thus  heavenward  all  things  tend.    For  aO  wei 
once 
Perfect,  and  all  must  be  at  length  restored. 
So  God  has  greatly  purposed;  who  could  else 
In  his  dishonoured  works  himself  endure 
Dishonour,  and  be  wronged  without  redress. 
Haste  then,  and  wheel  away  a  shattered  world, 

*  Nebaioth  and  Kedar,  theionsof  bhmad,  and  pragenhoii 
of  the  Arabi^  in  tlie  propheiic  Kriptiire  here  alluded  to^  nmj 
be  reasonably  considured  as  reprcsentaiives  of  the  Gerciki  ai 
large. 
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\>  slow-m-ol^inj^  seasons!  wc  woukl  see 
(A  >tght  to  which  our  eyes  arc  strangen  jret) 
A  world,  that  does  not  dread  and  hate  his  laws, 
And  suffiT  for  its  crime;  tvonid  learn  how  fair 
Till-  cn'aturp  is  that  Qod  pronounces  good, 
How  plcaunt  in  itself  what  pleases  him. 
ITiTP  pTcry  drop  of  honey  hides  a  sting; 
Worms  wind  themselves  into  our  sweetest  ilowcxB » 
Ar.'I  e^n  the  joy,  that  haply  some  poor  heart   . 
Di'ri^o.s  from  Heaven,  pure  as  the  fountain  is, 
I^  <ul!ird  in  the  stream,  taking  a  taint 
Fnm  toik'h  of  human  lips,  at  best  impure. 
0  fi»r  a  world  in  principle  as  chaste 
Ax  tills  u  gross  and  selfish !  over  which 
Cn'inm  and  prejudice  shall  bear  no  sway, 
That  ^«wrm  all  things  here,  shouldering  sside 
The  mivk  and  modest  Truth,  and  forcing  her 
To  M-rk  a  refuge  from  the  tongue  of  strife 
In  nwlw  obscure,  far  from  the  ways  of  men ; 
W;i'rp  \-ioIence  shall  ne\'er  lift  the  sword, 
Nur  running  justify  the  proud  man's  wrong, 
^^^in^  the  poor  no  remedy  but  tears ; 
]J^'here  he,  that  fills  an  office,  shall  esteem 
i  h  occaition  it  presents  of  doing  good 


Deny  thy  Gbdhcad  with  a  martyr's  zeal. 
And  quit  their  office  for  their  error's  sake. 
Blind,  and  in  love  with  darkness !  >Tt,  e'en  thcM 
Worthy,  compared  with  sycophants,  who  knee 
Thy  name  adoring,  and  then  preach  thee  man ! 
So  fares  thy  church.  But  how  thy  church  may  fan 
The  world  takes  little  thought.    AVho  will  may 

preach. 
And  what  they  will.    All  pastors  arc  alike 
To  wandering  sheep,  revived  to  follow  none. 
Two  gods  di\ide  them  all — Pleasure  and  Gain ; 
For  these  thry  live,  they  sacrifice  to  these. 
And  in  their  8cr\ire  wage  perpetual  war 
With  conscience  and  with  thee.    Lust  in  thdi 

hearts, 
And  mischief  in  their  hands,  they  roam  the  earth 
To  prey  uiK>n  each  other :  stubborn,  fierce. 
High-minded,  foaming  out  their  own  disgrace. 
Thy  prophets  speak  of  such ;  and,  noting  down 
The  features  of  the  last  degenerate  times, 

i  Exhibit  every  lineament  of  thesp. 

\  Come  then,  and,  added  to  thy  many  crowns, 
Receive  yet  one,  as  radiant  as  the  rest. 


I  Due  to  thy  last  and  most  effectual  work, 
Mofp  than  the  perquisite :  where  law  shall  speak .  Thy  word  fulfilled,  the  conquest  of  a  worid  ! 
?<li!om,  and  never  but  as  wisdom  prompts  I     He  is  the  happy  man,  whose  life  e'en  now 

And  equity  ]  not  jealous  more  to  guard  '  Shows  somewhat  of  that  happier  life  to  come ; 

A  w.^ithlea  form,  than  to  decide  aright:  ■  "NVho,  doomed  to  an  ol>scuro  but  tranquil  state. 


ypitn  &thion  shall  not  sanctify  abuse. 


Is  pleast^d  with  it,  and,  were  he  free  to  choose. 


N«'r  sQwoth  good-breeding  (supplemental  grace)    !  Would  make  his  fate  his  choice ;  whom  peace,  tho 

1\  Jth  lean  performance  ape  the  work  of  love ! 
Coue  then,  and  added  to  thy  many  crowns, 
R'^ive  yet  one,  the  crown  of  all  the  earth, 
Thun  who  abne  art  worthy !    It  was  tluno 
By  ancient  coirenant,  ere  Nature's  birth ; 


fruit 
I  Of  virtue,  and  whom  virtue,  fruit  of  faith, 
'  Prepare  for  hu]>{)iness ;  liespeak  him  one 
I  Content  indoi-d  to  sojourn  wliile  ho  must, 
.  Below  till.'  skies,  but  ha%'ing  thero  his  home. 
An-l  thou  hast  made  it  thine  by  purchase  since,    '■  The  world  o'erlooks  him  in  her  busy  search 
A  nl  u\rrpaid  its  value  with  thy  blood.  !  Of  objects,  more  illustrious  in  her  view  j 

Thy  ji^inia  proclaim  thee  king ;  and  in  their  hearts  And,  occupied  as  earnestly  as  she. 
Thy  title  is  engraven  with  a  pen 
Vipiiet]  m  the  fountain  of  eternal  love. 
Thy  saints  proclaim  thee  king ;  and  thy  delay 


Though  more  sublimely,  he  o'erlooks  the  world. 
I  She  scorns  his  pleasures,  for  she  knows  them  not ; 
He  Slacks  nut  hers,  for  he  has  ])roved  them  vain. 
Gfvfv  courage  to  their  foes,  who,  could  they  see     He  can  not  skim  the  ground  like  summer  birds 
Tbc  dawn  of  thy  last  advent,  long-desired,  Pursuing  gilded  flies ;  and  such  she  deems 

Would  creep  into  the  boweki  of  the  hills,  Her  honours,  her  emoluments  her  joys. 

And  f.ec  for  safety  to  the  falling  Tocks.  Therefore  in  contemplation  is  his  bliss. 

The  «cry  spirit  of  the  world  is  tired  Whose  power  is  such,  that  whom  she  lifts  froa 

Of  it«  own  taunting  question,  asked  so  bng,  earth 

"  Wliore  is  the  promise  of  your  Lord's  appxoachT'  |  She  makes  familiar  with  a  heaven  unseen. 
The  infiilel  has  shot  his  bolts  away. 
Till,  his  exhausted  quiver  yielding  none. 
He  gleaiLs  the  blunted  shafts,  that  have  recoiled. 
And  ainu  them  at  the  shield  of  Truth  again. 
The  veil  is  rent,  rent  too  by  priestly  hands, 
Thiit  hides  divinity  from  mortal  eyes ; 
And  all  the  mysteries  to  faith  proposed, 
Insulted  and  traduced,  are  cast  aside, 
As  useless,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats. 


And  shows  him  glories  yet  to  be  revealed. 

\  Not  slothful  he,  though  seeming  unemployed. 
And  censured  oft  as  useless.    Stillest  streams 
Oft  water  fairest  meadows,  and  the  bird 
That  flutters  least  is  longest  on  the  wing. 
Ask  liim,  indeed,  what  tropliies  he  has  raised, 
Or  what  achievements  of  immortal  fame 

:  He  jmrposes,  and  he  shall  answer — None. 

■  His  warfare  is  within.     There  unfatigued 
They  now  are  deemed  the  faithfiil,  and  arc  praised,  His  fervent  spirit  labours.    There  he  fights, 
Who  ooiutant  only  in  rejecting  tJiec,  And  there  obtains  finnh  triumphs  e'er  himy^ 
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For  her  the  Fancy,  roving  unconiinfMl, 
The  present  muse  of  every  pensive  niind, 
Works  ma^c  wonders;  adds  a  brighter  hue 
To  Nature's  scenes  than  Nature  ever  knew. 
At  iier  command  winds  rise,  and  waters  roar, 
Again  slic  lays  them  slumbering  on  the  shore; 
AVith  flower  and  fruit  the  wildeniera  supplies, 
Or  bids  the  rocks  in  ruder  ])omp  to  rise. 
For  her  the  Judgment,  nmirire  in  the  strife, 
That  Grace  and  Nature  have  to  wage  through 

life, 
Cluick-sighted  arbiter  of  good  and  ill, 
Appointed  sage  preceptor  to  the  Will, 
Condenmi«,  apjiroves,  and  with  a  faithful  voice 
Guides  tlie  decision  of  a  doubtful  choice. 

Why  did  the  fiat  of  a  Gotl  give  birth 
To  yon  fair  Sun,  and  his  attendant  Earth  1 
And,  when  dt»8cending,  he  resigns  the  skirs, 
Why  takes  the  gentler  Moon  her  turn  to  rise, 
Whom  Ocean  feels  through  all    liis  countless 

waves, 
And  owns  her  power  on  every  shore  he  laves? 
Why  do  the  seasons  still  enrich  the  year,        • 
Fruitful  and  young  as  in  their  first  career  1 
Spring  liangs  her  infant  blossoms  on  the  trees, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  western  breeze ; 
Summer  in  haste  the  thriving  charge  receives 
Beneath  the  shade  of  her  expanded  leaves. 
Till  Autunm's  fiercer  heats  and  plenteous  dews 
Dye  them  at  last  in  all  their  glowing  hues. — 
'Twere  wild  confusion  all,  and  bootless  waste. 
Power  miseraployetl,  munificence  misplaced, 
Had  not  its  author  dignified  the  plan, 
And  crowned  it  with  the  majesty  of  man. 
Thus  formed,  thus  placed,  intelligent,  and  taught, 
Look  where  he  will,  the  wonders  God  has  wrought, 
The  wildest  scomer  of  bin  Maker's  laws 
Finds  in  a  sober  moment  time  to  pause. 
To  press  th'  important  quesUon  on  his  heart, 
"Why  formed  at  all,  and  wherefore  as  thou  artl" 
If  man  be  what  he  seems,  this  hour  a  slave. 
The  next  mere  dust  and  ashes  in  tlie  grave; 
Endued  with  reason  only  to  descry 
His  crimes  and  follies  with  an  aching  eye; 
With  passbos,  just  that  he  may  prove,  with  pain. 
The  force  he  spends  against  their  fiiry  vain; 
And  if,  soon  after  ha%ing  burnt,  by  turns, 
With  every  lust,  with  which  frail  Nature  burns. 
His  being  end,  where  death  dissolves  the  bond, 
The  tomb  take  all,  and  all  be  blank  beyond; 
Then  he,  of  all  that  Nature  has  Drought  forth, 
Stands  self-impeached  the  creature  of  least  worth, 
A  nd  useless  while  he  lives  and  when  he  dies, 
Brings  into  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  skies. 

Truths,  that  the  learned  pursue  with  eager 
thought, 
Are  not  important  always  as  dear-bought, 
ProMiig  at  last,  though  told  in  fx>mpous  slfains, 
A  rhildibh  waste  of  philosopliic  pains; 


But  truths,  on  wbkh  depends  our  main  ooDoern, 

That  *tis  our  shame  and  misery  not  to  learn, 

Shine  by  the  side  of  every  path  we  tread 

With  such  a  lustre,  he  that  runs  may  read. 

'Tis  true  that,  if  to  trifle  life  away 

Down  to  the  sunset  of  their  latest  day. 

Then  perish  on  futurity's  wide  shore 

Like  fleeting  exhalations,  found  no  more, 

Were  all  that  Heaven  required  of  human  kind, 

And  all  the  plan  their  deijCiny  designed. 

What  none  could  reverence  all  might  justly  blame.^ 

And  man  would  breathe  but  for  his  Maker'^n 

shame, 
But  reason  heard,  and  nature  well  perused, 
At  once  the  dreaming  mind  is  disabused. 
If  all  we  find  possessing  earth,  sea,  air. 
Reflect  his  attributes,  who  placed  them  there, 
Fulfil  the  purjKwe,  and  appear  designed 
Proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  th'  all-seeing  mind, 
'Tis  plain  the  creature,  whom  he  chose  t'  invftst 
With  kingship  and  dominion  o'er  the  rest. 
Received  his  nobler  nature,  and  was  made 
Fit  for  the  power  in  which  ho  stands  arrayni; 
That  first,  or  last,  hereafter,  if  not  here. 
He  too  might  make  his  author's  wisdom  dear, 
Praise  him  on  earth,  or,  obstinately  dumb, 
Suftl'r  his  justice  in  a  world  to  come. 
This  once  bi>lieved,  'twere  Iqgic  misapplied. 
To  prove  a  consequence  by  none  denied. 
That  we  are  bound  to  cast  the  minds  of  youth 
Betimes  into  the  mould  of  heavenly  truth. 
That  taught  of  God  they  may  indeed  be  wise, 
Nor  ignorantly  wandering  miss  the  skies. 
In  early  days  the  conscience  has  in  most 
A  quickness,  which  in  later  life  is  lost: 
Preserved  from  guilt  by  salutary  fears. 
Or  guilty  soon  n^lcnting  into  tears. 
Too  careless  often,  as  our  years  proceed, 
What  friends  we  sort  with,  or  what  books  wc 

read, 
Our  parents  yet  exert  a  prudent  care. 
To  feed  our  infant  minds  with  proper  fare; 
And  wisely  store  the  nursery  by  degrees 
With  wholesome  learning,  yet  acquired  with  ease. 
Neatly  secured  from  being  soiled  or  torn 
Beneath  a  pane  of  thin  translucent  horn, 
A  book  (to  please  us  at  a  tender  age, 
'Tis  called  a  book,  though  but  a  single  page) 
Presents  the  prayer  the  Saviour  deigned  to  teach. 
Which  children  use,  and  parsons — when  they 

preach; 
Lisping  our  syllables,  we  scramble  next 
Through  moral  narrative,  or  sacred  text; 
And  learn  with  wonder  how  this  world  began, 
Who  made,  who  marred,  and  who  has  ranaomeii 

man: 
Points,  which,  unless  the  Scripture  made  ihem 

plain. 
The  wisest  heads  might  agitate  in  vain 
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O  thou,  whom,  borne  on  Fancy's  eager  wing 
Back  to  the  season  of  life's  happy  spring, 
I  pleased  remember,  and,  while  memory  yet 
Holds  fast  her  office  here,  can  ne'er  forget,* 
Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  wcU-toId  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail; 
TVlioae  humorous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple 

style, 
&1at  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile  ;- 
'VVitty,  and  well  employed,  and,  like  thy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  his  slighted  word; 
1  nanic  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Sliould  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame; 
V«ft  e'en  in  transitory  life's  late  day, 
T'hat  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray, 
^^vere  the  man,  whose  pilgrim  marks  the  road, 
A.nd  guides  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  God. 
*Twerc  well  with  most,  if  books,  that  could  engage 
'f  Heir  childhood,  pk;ased  them  at  a  riper  age; 
"^  man,  approving  what  had  charmed  the  boy, 
^'ould die  at  last  in  comfort,  peace,  and  joy; 
^iHi  not  with  curses  on  his  heart,  who  stole 
The  gem  of  truth  firom  his  unguarded  soul. 
The  stamp  of  artless  {nety  impressed 
fiy  kind  tuition  on  his  jdelding  breast, 
I         The  voath  now  bearded,  and  yet  pert  and  raw, 
I         Hfganls  with  scorn,  though  once  received  with 


»we; 


And,  warped  into  the  labyrinth  of  lies, 
That  babblers,  called  philosophers,  devise, 
Blasphemes  his  creed,  as  founded  on  a  plan 
Replete  with  dreams,  unworthy  of  a  man. 
Touch  but  his  nature  in  its  ailing  part, 
Afiseii  the  native  evil  of  his  heart. 
His  pride  resents  the  charge,  although  the  proof* 
Rise  in  his  forehead,  and  seem  rank  enough: 
Point  to  the  cure,  describe  a  Saviour's  cross 
As  God's  expedient  to  retrieve  ms  bss, 
The  young  apostate  sickens  at  the  view, 
And  hates  it  with  the  malice  of  a  Jew. 

How  weak  the  barrier  of  mere  nature  proves. 
Opposed  against  the  pleasures  Nature  fovea! 
TVhile  self-betrayed,  and  wilfully  undone, 
She  longs  to  3rield,  no  sooner  wooed  than  won. 
Try  now  the  merits  of  this  blest  exchange 
Of  zDodest  truth  for  wit's  eccentric  range. 
Time  was,  he  closed  as  he  began  the  day 
With  decent  duty,  not  ashamed  to  pray; 
The  practice  was  a  bond  upon  his  heart, 
A  pledge  he  gave  for  a  consistent  part; 
^or  could  he  dare  presumptuously  displease 
A  power,  confessed  so  lately  on  Us  knees. 
But  now  farewell  all  legendary  tales, 
The  shadows  fly,  philosophy  prevails ; 
Prayer  to  the  winds,  and  caution  to  the  waves; 
Religion  makes  the  free  by  nature  slaves. 


*  fles  8  ChnxL  ch.  xztL  vtf.  19. 


Priests  have  invented,  and  the  world  admired 
What  knavish  priests  promulgate  as  inspired; 
Till  reason,  now  no  longer  overawed. 
Resumes  her  powers,  and  spurns  the  clumsy  fraud ; 
And,  common-sense  diffusing  real  day, 
The  meteor  of  the  Grospcl  dies  away. 
Such  rliapsodies  our  shrewd  discerning  youth 
Learn  from  exjwrt  inquirers  after  truth ; 
Whoso  only  care,  might  truth  presume  to  speak 
Is  not  to  find  what  they  profess  to  seek. 
And  thus,  wcll-tutorcd  only  while  we  share 
A  mother's  lectures  and  a  nurse  s  care; 
And  taught  at  schools  much  mythologic  staff,* 
But  sound  religion  sparingly  enough; 
Our  early  notices  of  truth,  disgraced. 
Soon  lose  their  credit,  and  are  all  effaced. 
Would  you  your  son  should  be  a  sot  or  dunce, 
Lasci\iou8,  headstrong,  or  all  these  at  once; 
That  in  good  time  the  stripling's  finished  taste 
For  loose  expense,  and  fashionable  waste, 
Should  prove  your  ruin,  and  his  own  at  last; 
Trou  him  in  public  with  a  mob  of  boys, 
Childish  in  mischief  only  and  in  noise, 
EUse  of  a  manish  growth,  and  five  in  ten 
In  infidelity  and  lewdness  men. 
Thcro  shall  he  Icam,  ere  sixteen  winters  old, 
That  authors  are  most  useful  pawned  or  sold; 
That  pedantry  is  all  that  schools  impart. 
But  taverns  teach  the  knowledge  of  the  heart, 
There  waiter  Dick,  with  Bacchanalian  lays, 
Shall  win  his  heart,  and  have  his  drunken  praiw, 
His  counsellor  and  bosom  friend  shall  prove, 
And  some  street-pacing  harlot  his  first  love. 
Schools,  unless  discipline  were  doubly  strong, 
Detain  their  adolescent  charge  too  long; 
The  management  of  tyros  of  eighteen 
Is  difficult;  their  punishment  obscene. 
The  stout  tall  captain,  whose  superior  size 
The  minor  heroes  view  with  envious  eyes. 
Becomes  their  pattern,  upon  whom  they  fix 
Their  whole  attention,  and  ape  all  his  tricks. 
His  pride,  that  scorns  t'  obey  or  to  submit, 
With  them  is  courage;  his  effrontery  wit. 
His  wild  excursions,  window-breaking  feats, 
Robbery  of  gardens,  quarrels  in  the  streets. 
His  hairbreadth  'scapes,  and  all  his  daring  achemet 
Transport  them,  and  are  made  their  fovourita 

themes. 
In  little  bosoms  such  achicvesnents  strike 
A  kindred  spark:  they  bum  to  do  the  like. 
Thus,  half-accomplished  ere  he  yet  begin 
To  show  the  peeping  down  upon  his  chin; 


*  Tlie  author  begs  leave  to  explain.— Senrible  thai,  wlthctft 
SQch  knowledge,  neither  the  ancient  poet  nor  hifltariam  can  bs 
tasted,  or  indeed  understood,  he  doee  not  mean  to  censora  llis 
pains  that  ara  taken  to  instnia  a  achoolboyin  the  rellfl^  of 
the  Heathen,  but  merely  that  neglect  of  ChriatlaD  ccitvt 
which  leaves  him  riuuneful^  %Donnl  of  hb  own. 
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And,  as  maturity  of  yean  comes  on, 
Made  just  th'  adept  that  you  designed  your  son; 
T'  ensure  the  perseverance  of  this  course, 
And  give  your  monstrous  project  all  its  force, 
Send  him  to  coll^.    If  he  there  be  tamed, 
Or  in  one  article  of  vice  reclaimed, 
Where  no  regard  of  onl'nances  is  shown 
Or  looked  for  now,  the  fault  must  be  his  own. 
Some  sneaking  virtue  lurks  in  him,  no  doubt. 
Where  neither  strumpets'  charms,  nor  drinking 

bout, 
Nor  gambling  practices,  can  find  it  out. 
Such  youths  of  spirit,  and  that  spirit  too, 
Ye  nuTKries  of  our  boys,  we  owe  to  you: 
Though  from  oufkIvcs  the  mischief  more  proceeds, 
For  public  schools  'tis  public  folly  feeds. 
The  slaves  of  custom  and  established  mode. 
With  packhorsc  constancy  we  keep  the  road, 
Crooked  or  straight,  through  quags  or  thorny  dells, 
True  to  the  jingling  of  our  leader's  bells. 
To  follow  foolish  precedents,  and  wink 
With  both  our  eyes,  is  easier  than  to  think: 
And  such  an  age  as  ours  balks  no  expense,     0 
Except  of  caution,  and  of  common-sense; 
Ebe  sure  notorious  fact,  and  proof  so  plain, 
Would  turn  our  steps  into  a  wiser  train. 
I  blame  not  those,  who  with  what  care  they  can, 
O'erwatch  the  numerous  and  unruly  clan; 
Or,  if  I  blame,  'tis  only  that  they  dare 
Promise  a  work,  of  which  they  must  despair. 
Have  ye,  ye  sage  intendants  of  the  whole. 
An  ubiquarian  presence  and  control, 
Elisha's  eye,  that,  when  Grehazi  strayed. 
Went  with  him,  and  saw  all  the  game  he  played  7 
Yes — ^ye  are  conscious;  and  on  all  the  shelves 
Your  pupils  strike  upon,  have  struck  yourselves. 
Or  if,  by  nature  sober,  ye  had  then, 
Boys  as  ye  were,  the  gravity  of  men; 
Ye  knew  at  least,  by  constant  proofs  addressed 
To  ears  and  eyes,  the  vices  of  the  rest. 
But  ye  connive  at  what  ye  can  not  cure, 
And  evils,  not  to  be  endured,  endure, 
Lest  power  exerted,  but  without  success, 
Should  make  the  little  ye  retain  still  less. 
Ye  once  were  justly  fimied  for  bringing  forth 
Undoubted  scholarship  and  genuine  worth; 
And  in  the  firmament  of  fame  still  shines 
A  glory,  bright  as  that  of  all  the  signs. 
Of  poets  raised  by  you,  and  statesmen,  and  divines. 
Peace  to  them  all!  those  briUiant  times  are  fled. 
And  no  such  lights  are  kindling  in  their  stead. 
Our  striplings  shine  indeed,  but  with  such  rays. 
As  set  the  midnight  riot  in  a  blaze ; 
And  seem,  if  judged  by  their  expressive  looks, 
Deeper  in  none  than  in  their  surgeons'  books. 

Say,  muse,  (for  education  made  the  song. 
No  muse  can  hesitate,  or  linger  long) 
What  causes  move  us,  knowing  as  we  must, 
Thit  tiMw  wUnageri€»  all  &il  their  trart, 


To  send  our  sons  to  scout  and  scamper  there, 
While  colts  and  puppies  cost  us  so  much  caivl 

Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praisej 
We  love  the  playplace  of  our  early  da}'s; 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone, 
That  feels  not  at  the  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 
The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill. 
The  very  name  we  carved  subsisting  still ; 
The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  emfdojed, 
Tho'  mangled,  hacked,  and  hewed,  not  yet  di»- 

stroyed; 
The  httlc  ones,  unbuttoned,  glowing  hot. 
Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  veiy  spot , 
As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 
The.chalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw, 
To  pitch  the  bcdl  into  the  grounded  hat. 
Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dexterous  pat; 
The  pleasing  spectacle  at  once  excites 
Such  lecollection  of  our  own  delights. 
That,  viewing  it,  we  seem  almost  t'  obtain 
Our  innocent  sweet  simple  years  again. 
This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  placu, 
Whence  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race. 
Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 
We  feel  it  e'en  in  age,  and  at  our  latest  day. 
Hark !  how  the  sire  of  cliits,  whose  future  shara 
Of  classic  food  begins  to  be  his  care. 
With  hi3  own  likeness  placed  on  either  knee. 
Indulges  sill  a  father's  heart-felt  glee ; 
And  tells  them,  as  he  strokes  their  silver  locks, 
That  they  must  soon  learn  Latin,  and  to  box; 
Then  turning  he  regales  his  listening  wife 
With  all  th'  adventures  of  his  early  life ; 
EUs  skill  in  coachmanship,  or  driving  chaise, 
In  bilking  tavern  bills,  and  spouting  plays; 
What  shifts  he  used,  detected  in  a  scrape. 
How  he  was  flogged,  or  had  the  luck  t'  escape, 
What  sums  he  lost  sH  play,  and  how  he  sold 
Watch,  seals,  and  all — till  all  his  pranks  are  told 
Retracing  thus  his  froLicB^  (tis  a  name 

That  palliates  deeds  of  foUy  and  of  shame) 
He  gives  the  local  bias  all  its  sway ; 
Resolved  that  where  he  played  his  sons  shall  pity. 
And  destines  their  bright  genius  to  be  shown 
Just  m  the  scene  where  he  displayed  his  own. 
The  meek  and  bashfUl  boy  will  soon  be  taughl 
To  be  as  bold  and  forward  as  he  ought ; 
The  rude  will  scuffle  through  with  ease  enovtgfa, 
Great  schools  suit  best  the  sturdy  and  the  ruugh. 
Ah  happy  designation,  prudent  choice, 
Th'  event  is  sure;  expect  it ;  and  rejoice ! 
Soon  see  your  wish  fiilfilled  in  either  child. 
The  pert  made  pertcr,  and  the  tame  made  wild. 

The  great  indeed,  by  titles,  ridies,  birth. 
Excused  th'  encumbrance  of  more  solid  worth. 
Are  best  disposed  of  where  with  most  suoccm 
They  may  acquire  that  confident  address. 
Those  habits  of  profuse  and  lewd  expense. 
That  ioom  of  all  delights  but  those  of  WDse. 
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Which,  though  in  plain  plebeians  we  condemn, 
With  90  much  reason  all  expect  from  them. 
But  families  of  less  illustrious  fame, 
Whose  chief  distinction  is  their  spotless  name. 
Whose  heiis,  their  honours  none,  their  income 

small, 
Must  shine  by  true  desert,  or  not  at  all,  , 

What  dream  they  of,  that  with  so  little  care 
They  risk  their  hopes,  their  dearest  treasure,  there  7 
They  dream  of  little  Charles  or  William  graced 
With  wig  prolix,  down  flowing  to  his  waist; 
They  see  th'  attentive  crowds  his  talents  draw, 
They  hear  him  speak — the  oracle  of  law. 
The  father,  who  designs  his  babe  a  priest, 
nreams  him  episcopally  such  at  least ; 
And,  while  the  pla^'ful  jockey  scours  the  room 
Briskly,  astride  upon  the  parlour  broom, 
In  fimcy  sees  him  more  superbly  ride 
In  coach  with  purple  lined,  and  mitres  on  its  side. 
Events  improbable  and  strange  as  these. 
Which  only  a  parental  eye  foresees, 
A  public  school  shall  bring  to  pass  with  ease. 
But  how  7  resides  such  virtue  in  that  air, 
As  muet  create  an  appetite  for  prayer  1 
And  win  it  breathe  into  him  all  the  zeal. 
That  candidates  for  such  a  prize  should  feel, 
To  take  the  lead  and  be  the  foremost  still 
In  ill  true  worth  and  literary  skill  1 
*'  Ah  Wind  to  bright  futurity,  untaught 
The  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  dull  of  thought! 
Church  ladders  arc  not  always  mounted  best 
B;  learned  clerks,  and  Latinists  professed. 
Th' exalted  prize  demands  an  upward  look, 
Not  to  he  found  by  poring  on  a  book. 
Small  skill  in  Latin,  and  still  less  in  Greek, 
Is  taam  than  adequate  to  all  I  seek. 
Let  erodidon  grace  him,  or  not  grace, 
I  gi^  the  bauble  but  the  second  place : 
His  Wealth,  fame,  honours,  all  that  I  intend, 
Subiigt  and  centre  in  one  point — a  friend. 
A  friend,  whatever  he  studies  or  neglects, 
^^  give  him  consequence,  heal  all  defects. 
His  intercourse  with  peers  and  sons  of  peers — 
There  dawns  the  splendour  of  his  future  yeare: 
li^  thothright  quarter  Im  propitious  skies 
Shall  blnsh  betimes,  and  there  his  glory  rise. 
'OUT  Lordshipf  and   Your  Grace !  what  school 

can  teach 
A  ritttoric  equal  to  those  parts  of  speech  1 
'^it  need  of  Homer's  verse,  or  Tully's  prose, 
^^^  interjections !  if  he  learn  but  those  1 
Lrt  reverend  churls  his  ignorance  rebuke, 
'^  starve  upon  a  dogs-eared  Pentateuch, 
'■^  Parson  knows  enough,  who  knows  a  duke." 
Egregious  purpose !  worthily  begun 
Iq  barbarous  prostitution  of  your  son ; 
'Wed  on  his  part  by  means  that  would  disgrace 
A  Kriv'ner's  cleik,  or  footman  out  of  place, 


And  ending,  if  at  last  its  end  be  gained, 
In  sacrilege,  in  God's  own  house  profaned. 
It  may  succeed;  and,  if  his  sins  should  call 
For  more  than  common  punishment  it  shall; 
The  wretch  shall  rise,  and  be  the  thing  on  earth 
Least  qualified  in  honour,  learning,  worth, 
To  occupy  a  sacred,  awful  post. 
In  which  the  best  and  worthiest  tremble  most 

The  royal  letters  are  a  thing  of  course, 
A  King,  that  would,  might  recommend  his  hone; 
And  deans,  no  doubt,  and  chapters,  with  one  voice, 
As  bound  in  duty,  would  confirm  the  choice. 
Behold  your  bishop!  well  he  plays  his  part, 
Christian  in  name,  and  infidel  in  heart. 
Ghostly  in  office,  earthly  in  his  plan, 
A  slave  at  court,  elsewhere  a  lady's  man. 
Ihmib  as  a  senator,  and  as  a  priest 
A  piece  of  mere  church-furniture  at  best; 
To  live  estranged  firom  God  his  total  scope. 
And  his  end  sure,  without  one  glimpse  of  hope. 
But  fair  although  and  feasible  it  seem, 
Depend  not  much  upon  your  golden  dream; 
For  Providence,  that  seems  concerned  t'  exempt 
The  hallowed  bench  from  absolute  contempt, 
In  spite  of  all  the  wrigglers  into  pkce. 
Still  keeps  a  scat  or  two  for  worth  and  grace. 
And  therefore  'tis,  that,  though  the  sight  be  rare, 
We  sometimes  see  a  Lowth  or  Bagot  there. 
Besides,  school-friendships  arc  not  always  found, 
Though  fair  in  promise,  permanent  and  sound, 
The  most  disint'rcsted  and  virtuous  minds, 
In  early  years  connected,  time  unbinds; 
New  situations  give  a  dilTerent  cast 
Of  habit,  inclination,  temper,  taste; 
And  he,  that  seemed  our  counterpart  at  first. 
Soon  shows  the  strong  similitude  reversed. 
Young  heads  arc  giddy,  and  young  hearts  are 

warm. 
And  make  mistakes  for  manhood  to  reform. 
Boys  are  at  best  but  pretty  buds  unblown, 
Whose  scent  and  hues  are  rather  gueaaed  than 

known; 
Each  dreams  that  each  is  just  what  he  appears. 
But  learns  his  error  in  maturer  years, 
When  disposition,  like  a  saU  unfurled, 
Shows  all  its  rents  and  patches  to  the  world. 
If,  therefore,  e'en  when  honest  in  design, 
A  boyish  friendship  may  so  soon  decline, 
'Twere  wiser  sure  t'  inspire  a  little  heart 
With  just  abhorrence  of  so  mean  a  part. 
Than  set  your  son  to  work  at  a  vile  trade 
For  wages  so  unlikely  to  be  paid. 

Our  public  hives  of  puerile  resort. 
That  are  of  chief  and  most  approved  report, 
To  such  base  hopes,  in  many  a  sordid  soul, 
Owe  their  rq»ute  in  part,  but  not  the  whole. 
A  principle,  whoso  proud  pretensions  pass 
Unquestioned,  though  the  jewel  be  but  gli 
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That  with  a  world,  not  often  over-nice, 

Ranks  as  a  virtue,  and  is  yet  a  vice; 

Or  rather  a  gross  compound,  justly  tried, 

Of  envy,  hatred,  je^ilousy,  and  pride — 

Contributes  most  perhaps  t'  enhance  their  fame, 

And  emulation  is  its  specious  name. 

Boys,  once  on  fird  with  that  contentious  zeal. 

Feel  all  the  rage,  that  female  rivals  feel; 

The  prize  of  beauty  in  a  woman's  eyes 

Not  brighter  than  in  theirs  the  scholar's  prize. 

The  spirit  of  that  competition  burns 

"With  all  varieties  of  ills  by  turns; 

Each  vainly  magnifies  his  own  success, 

Re:<ent8  liis  fellow's,  wishes  it  were  less, 

Exults  in  his  miscarriage,  if  he  fail. 

Deems  his  reward  too  great,  if  he  prevail. 

And  labours  to  surpass  him  day  and  night, 

Less  for  improvement  than  to  tickle  spite. 

The  spur  is  powerful,  and  I  grant  its  force; 

It  pricks  the  genius  forward  in  its  course, 

Allows  short  time  for  play,  and  none  for  sloth; 

And,  felt  alike  by  each,  advances  both; 

But  judge,  where  so  much  evil  intcr\'enes, 

The  end,  though  plausible,  not  worth  the  means. 

"Weigh,  for  a  moment,  classical  desert 

Against  a  heart  depraved  and  temjwr  hurt; 

Hurt  too  perhaps  for  life;  for  early  wrong, 

Done  to  the  nobler  part,  affects  it  long; 

And  you  are  staunch  indeed  in  learning's  cause. 

If  you  can  crown  a  discipline,  that  draws 

Such  miscliiefs  after  it,  with  much  applause. 

Connexion  formed  for  interest,  and  endeared 
By  selfish  views,  thus  censured  and  cashiered; 
And  emulation,  as  engendering  hate. 
Doomed  to  a  no  less  ignominious  fate : 
The  props  of  such  proud  seminaries  fall. 
The  Jachin  and  the  Boaz  of  them  all. 
Great  schools  rejected  then,  as  thosi;  that  swell 
Beyond  a  size  that  can  be  manag(>d  well, 
Shall  royal  institutions  miss  the  bays. 
And  small  academics  win  all  the  oraise  1 
Force  not  my  drift  beyond  its  jusi  mtont, 
I  praise  a  school  as  Pope  a  government ; 
So  take  my  judgment  in  liis  langmige  dressed, 
"  Whate'er  is  best  administered  ie  best." 
Few  boys  are  born  with  talents  that  excel. 
But  all  are  capable  of  lining  well ; 
Then  ask  not,  whether  limited  or  large? 
But,  watch  they  strictly,  or  neglect  their  charge  *? 
If  anxious  only,  that  their  boys  may  learn, 
While  morals  languish,  a  di»spised  concern. 
The  great  and  small  deser\'c  one  common  blame, 
Different  in  size,  but  in  effect  the  same. 
Much  zeal  in  virtue's  cause  all  teachers  boast, 
Though  motives  of  mere  lucre  sway  the  most; 
therefore  in  towns  and  cities  they  abound, 
F«r  there  the  game  they  seek  i»  easiest  found; 
Though  there  in  spite  ofali  that  care  can  do, 
Traps  to  catch  youth  are  mo9t  abundant  too. 


If  shrewd,  and  of  a  well-constructed  brain, 
Keen  in  pursuit,  and  vigorous  to  retain, 
Your  son  come  forth  a  prodigy  of  skill; 
As  wheresoever  taught,  so  formed,  he  will; 
The  pedagogue,  with  self-complacent  air. 
Claims  more  than  half  the  praise  as  his  due  share. 
But  if,  with  all  his  genius,  he  betray. 
Not  more  intelligent  than  loose  and  gay, 
Such  vicious  habits  as  disgrace  his  name, 
Threaten  his  health,  his  fortune,  and  his  fame; 
Though  want  of  due  restraint  alone  have  bred 
The  symptoms,  that  you  see  with  so  much  dread; 
Unenvied  there,  he  may  sustain  alone 
The  whole  reproach,  the  fault  was  all  his  own. 

O  'tis  a  sight  to  be  with  joy  perused, 
By  all  whom  sentiment  has  not  abused; 
New-fangled  sentiment,  the  boasted  grace 
Of  those  who  never  feel  in  the  right  place; 
A  sight  6urpaa8<>d  by  none  that  we  can  nhow. 
Though  Vestris  on  one  leg  stiU  shine  below ; 
A  father  blest  with  an  ingenious  son. 
Father,  and  friend,  and  tutor,  all  in  one. 
How! — turn  again  to  tales  long  rinoe  forgot, 
JEsop,  and  Pha;drus,  and  the  rest? — Why  noti 

':  He  will  not  blush,  that  has  a  father's  heart, 

;  To  take  in  childish  plays  a  childish  part; 
But  bends  his  sturdy  back  to  any  toy, 
That  youth  takes  ])leasure  in,  to  please  his  boy; 
Then  why  resign  into  a  stranger's  hand 
A  task  as  much  within  your  own  command, 
That  God  and  nature,  and  your  interest  too, 

'  Seem  with  one  voice  to  delicate  to  you  1 
Why  hire  a  lodging  in  a  house  unknown 

I  For  one  whose  teiiderest  thoughts  all  hover  round 

1         your  own  1 

This  second  weaning,  needless  as  it  is. 
How  does  it  lacerate  lK)th  your  heart  and  his! 
Th'  indented  stick,  that  loses  day  by  day 
Notch  after  notch,  till  all  are  smoothed  away, 
Bear  witness,  long  ere  his  dismission  come. 
With  what  intense  desire  he  wants  \i\a  home. 
But  though  the  joys  he  hopes  beneath  your  roof 
Bid  fair  enough  to  answer  in  the  proof. 
Harmless,  and  safe,  and  natural,  as  they  are, 
A  disapjHjintment  waits  him  even  there: 
Arrived,  he  fee'js  an  unexjwcted  change, 
He  blushi^,  hangs  his  htmd,  is  shy  and  strange. 
No  longer  takes,  at  once, 'with  fearless  ease, 
His  fa%ourite  stand  l)etween  his  father's  knoes, 
But  seeks  the  corner  of  some  distant  seat. 
And  eyes  the  door,  and  watches  a  retreat, 
And,  least  familiar  where  he  should  be  most, 
Feels  all  his  happiest  privileges  lost 
Alas,  jxx)r  boy ! — the  natural  effect 
Of  love  by  alwonce  chilled  into  respect, 
Say,  what  accomplishments,  at  school  acquired, 
Brings  he,  to  sweeten  fruits  so  undesiredl 
Thou  well  deserv'st  an  alienated  son. 
Unless  thy  conscious  heart  acknowledge — ^none; 


Iiltnethat  in  thy  domestic  snug  recess, 

He  had  not  made  his  own  with  more  address, 

Tluoghsome,  perhaps,  that  shock  thy  feeling 

mind, 
And  better  never  learned,  or  left  behind. 
Aod  too,  that,  thus  estranged,  thou  canst  obtain 
By  no  kind  arts  hb  confidence  again ; 
That  here  begins  with  most  that  long  complaint 
Of  filial  frankness  lost,  and  love  grown  faint, 
Which,  oft  neglected,  in  life's  waning  years 
A  parent  pours  into  regardless  cars. 

Like  caterpillars,  dangling  under  trees 
%  slender  tlireads,  and  swinging  in  the  breeze, 
"Tiich  filthily  bewray  and  sore  disgrace 
The  boughs  in  wliich  are  bred  th'  unneemly  race; 
»Vhilc  c\'ery  worm  industriously  weaves 
And  winds  his  web  about  the  rivelled  leaves; 
00  numerous  arc  the  follies,  that  annoy 
Tw  mind  and  heart  of  every  sprightly  boy; 
una^uiations  noxious  and  |)ervcrse, 
"  hich  admonition  can  alone  disperse. 
Th'  encroaching  nuisance  asks  a  faithful  hand, 
Patient,  affectionate,  of  high  command. 
To  check  the  procreation  of  a  breed 
Sure  to  exhaust  the  plant  on  whicli  they  fi*cd. 
'Ti»  not  enough,  that  Greek  or  Roman  page, 
At  slated  hours,  his  freakish  thoughts  engage; 
£  en  in  his  pastimes  he  requires  a  friend, 
To  Warn,  and  teach  him  safely  to  unbend ; 
O'er  all  Ms  pleasures  gently  to  preside, 
Watfh  his  emotions,  and  control  their  tide: 
And  levying  thus,  and  with  an  easy  sway, 
A  tax  of  profit  from  his  very  play, 
1''  impress  a  value,  not  to  lie  erased. 
On  moments  squandered  else,  and  running  all  to 

waste. 
And  seems  it  nothing  in  a  father's  eye, 
I'hat  unimproved  those  many  moments  fly  1 
And  is  he  well  content  his  son  should  find 
No  nourishment  to  feed  his  growing  mind 
But  conjugated  verbs,  and  nouns  declined  1 
For  such  is  all  the  mental  food  purveyed 
By  public  hackneys  in  the  schooling  trade; 
'Who  feed  a  pupil's  intellect  with  store 
Of  syntax,  truly,  but  with  Uttle  more; 
Dismiss  their  cares,  when  tliey  dismiss  their  flock. 
Machines  themselves,  and  governed  by  a  clock. 
Perhaps  a  father,  blest  with  any  brains, 
Would  deem  it  no  abuse,  or  waste  of  pains, 
T'  improve  this  diet,  at  no  great  expense. 
With  savoury  truth  and  wholesome  common  sense; 
To  lead  his  son,  for  prospects  of  delight. 
To  some  not  steep,  though  philosophic  height, 
Thence  to  exhibit  to  his  wondering  ryes 
Yon  circling  worlds,  their   distance,  and  their 


sue; 


The  moons  of  Jove,  and  Saturn's  belted  ball, 
AtmI  the  harmonious  order  of  them  all; 


To  show  him  in  an  insect  or  a  flower 
Such  microscopic  proof  of  skill  and  power, 
As,  hid  from  ages  past,  God  now  disphiys. 
To  combat  atheists  with  in  modem  days; 
To  spread  the  earth  before  him,  and  commend, 
With  designation  of  the  finger's  end, 
Its  various  parts  to  his  attentive  note. 
Thus  bringing  home  to  him  the  most  remote; 
To  teach  his  heart  to  glow  with  generous  flame, 
Caught  from  the  deeds  of  men  of  ancient  fame: 
And,  more  than  all,  with  commendation  dae, 
To  set  some  living  worthy  in  his  view, 
Whose  fair  example  may  at  once  inspire 
A  wish  to  copy  what  he  must  admire. 
Such  knowledge  gained  betimes,  and  which  ap- 
pears 
Though  solid,  not  too  weighty  for  his  years. 
Sweet  in  itself,  and  not  forbidding  sport. 
When  health  demands  it,  of  athletic  sort. 
Would  make  him — what  some  lovely  boys  have 

been. 
And  more  than  one  perhaps  that  I  have  seen — 
An  evidence  and  reprehension  both 
Of  the  mere  shool-boy's  lean  and  tardy  growth. 

Art  thou  a  man  professionally  tied, 
With  all  tliy  faculties  elsewhere  applied. 
Too  busv  to  intend  a  meaner  care, 
Than  how  t'  enrich  thyself,  and  next  thine  heir ; 
Or  art  thou  (as  though  rich,  perhaps  thou  art) 
But  poor  in  knowledge,  having  none  t'  impart : 
Behold  that  figure,  neat,  though  plainly  clad ; 
His  sprightly  mingled  with  a  shade  of  sad ; 
Not  of  a  nimble  tongue,  though  now  and  then 
Heard  to  articulate  like  other  men ; 
No  jester,  and  yet  hvely  in  discourse, 
His  phrase  well  chosen,  clear,  and  full  of  force ; 
And  his  address,  if  not  quite  French  in  ease. 
Not  English  stiff,  but  frank,  and  formed  to  please; 
Low  in  the  world,  because  he  scorns  its  arts ; 
A  man  of  letters,  manners,  morals,  parts ; 
Unpatronized,  and  therefore  little  known ; 
Wise  for  himself  and  his  few  friends  alone— 
In  him  thy  well  appointed  proxy  see. 
Armed  for  a  work  too  diiiicult  for  thee ; 
Prepared  by  taste,  by  learning,  and  true  worth, 
To  form  thy  son,  to  strike  his  genius  forth; 
Beneath  thy  roof,  beneath  thine  eye,  to  prove 
The  force  of  discipline,  when  backnl  by  love; 
To  double  all  thy  pleasure  in  thy  child, 
His  mind  informed,  his  morals  undefiled. 
Safe  under  such  a  wing,  the  boy  shall  show 
No  spots  contracted  among  grooms  below. 
Nor  taint  his  speech  with  meaimesses,  designed 
By  footman  Tom  for  witty  and  refined. 
There,  in  his  commerce  with  the  liv'riod  heni, 
Lurks  the  contagion  chiefly  to  be  feared ; 
For  since  (so  fashion  dictates)  all,  who  claim 
A  higher  than  a  mere  plebeian  fiune, 
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Find  it  expedient,  come  what  miachief  may, 
To  entertain  a  thief  or  two  in  pay, 
(And  they  that  con  afTord  th'  expense  of  more, 
Some  half  a  dozen,  and  some  half  a  score,) 
Great  cause  occurs,  to  save  him  from  a  band 
So  sure  to  spoil  him,  and  so  near  at  hand ; 
A  point  secured,  if  once  he  be  supplied 
With  some  such  Mentor  always  at  his  side. 


Or  is  thine  house,  though  kas  superb  thj  nnk. 
If  not  a  scene  of  {Measure,  a  mere  blank. 
And  tliou  at  best,  and  in  thy  soberest  mood, 
A  trifler  vain,  and  empty  of  all  good ; 
Though  mercy  for  thyself  thou  canst  have  none, 
Hear  nature  plead,  show  mercy  to  thy  son. 
Saved  from  liis  home,  where  every  day  brings  forth 
Some  mischief  fatal  to  his  future  worth. 


Are  such  men  rare  7  perhaps  they  would  abound,  |  Find  liim  a  better  in  a  distant  spot, 


Were  occupation  easier  to  be  found. 

Were  education,  else  so  sure  to  fuil, 

Oxiducted  on  a  manageable  scale, 

And  schools,  that  have  outhved  all  just  esteem, 

Elxchanged  for  the  secure  domestic  scheme. — 

But,  having  found  him,  be  thou  duke  or  earl, 

Show  thou  hast  sense  enough  to  prize  the  pearl. 

And,  as  thou  wouldst  th'  advancement  of  thine  heir 

In  all  good  faculties  beneath  his  care, 

Respect,  as  is  but  rational  and  just, 

A  man  deemed  worthy  of  so  dear  a  trust. 

Des{Hsed  by  thee,  what  more  can  ho  expect 

From  youthful  folly  than  the  same  neglect ; 

A  flat  and  fatal  negative  obtains 

That  instant  upon  all  his  future  pains ; 

His  lessons  tire,  his  mild  rebukes  offend, 

And  all  th'  instructions  of  thv  son's  best  friend 

» 

Are  a  stream  choked,  or  trickling  to  no  end. 
Doom  him  not  then  to  solitary  meals ; 
But  recollect  that  he  has  sense,  and  feels ; 
And  that,  possessor  of  a  soul  rclined. 
An  upright  heart,  and  cultivated  mind, 
His  post  not  mean,  his  talents  nut  unknown, 
He  deems  it  hard  to  vegetate  alone, 
And,  if  admitted  at  thy  lx)anl  he  sit. 
Account  him  no  just  mark  for  idle  wit; 
Offend  not  him,  whom  nxxlesty  re^itruins 
From  repartee,  with  jok(>s  that  lie  dis<laiiis ; 
Much  less  transfix  Ids  feelings  with  an  oath; 
Nor  frown,  unless  he  vanish  with  the  cloth. 
And,  trust  mo,  liis  utility  may  reach 
To  more  than  he  is  hired  or  liound  lo  teach ; 
Much  trash  unuttered,  and  some  ills  undone, 
Through  reverence  of  the  censor  of  thy  son. 

But,  if  thy  table  be  indeed  unclean, 
Foul  with  excess,  and  with  difieourse  oliscene. 
And  thou  a  wretcli,  whom,  following  her  old  plan, 
The  world  accounts  an  honourable  man, 
Because  forsooth  thy  courage  has  Ikxmi  tried, 
And  btood  the  test,  perhaps,  on  the  wmng  side; 
Though  thou  hadst  ne\er  gnucc  enough  to  prove 
That  any  thing  but  vice  could  win  tliy  love ; — 
Or  hast  thou  a  polite,  cunl-[)la}'ing  wife. 
Chained  to  the  routs  tliat  she  fretjuents  for  life ; 
Who,  just  when  industry  begins  to  snore, 
Flies,  winged  with  joy,  to  some  coach-crowded  door, 
And  tliricc  in  every  winU.*r  tlirongs  thine  own 
With  half  the  charibts  and  sedans  in  town. 
Thyself  meanwhile  e'en  shilling  as  thou  mayst : 
Not  Teiy  aober  though,  nor  very  chaste ; 


Within  some  pious  pastor's  humble  cot, 
Wliere  vile  example  (yours  I  chiefly  mean. 
The  most  seducing,  and  the  oflenest  seen,) 
May  never  more  be  stamped  upon  his  breast, 
Nor  yet  perhaps  incurably  impressed. 
Where  early  rest  makes  early  rising  sure. 
Disease  or  comes  not,  or  finds  easy  cure, 
Prevented  much  by  diet  neat  and  plain ; 
Or,  if  it  enter,  soon  starved  out  again : 
Where  all  th'  attention  of  his  faithful  host. 
Discreetly  limited  to  two  at  most, 
May  raise  such  fruits  as  shall  reward  his  care, 
And  not  at  last  evaporate  in  air : 
Where,  stillness  aiding  study,  and  his  mind 
Serene,  and  to  his  duties  much  inclined. 
Not  occupied  in  day-dreams,  as  at  home, 
Of  pleasures  past,  or  follies  yet  to  come. 
His  virtuous  toil  may  terminate  at  last 
In  settled  habit  and  decided  taste. — 
But  whom  do  I  advise  1  the  fashion-led, 
Th'  incorrigibly  young,  the  deaf,  the  dead. 
Whom  care  and  cool  deliberation  suit 
Not  better  mucli  than  spectacles  a  brute ; 
Who,  if  their  sons  some  slight  tuition  share. 
Deem  it  of  no  great  moment  whose,  or  where ; 
TiH)  proud  t'  adopt  the  thoughts  of  one  unknown 
And  much  too  cny  t'  have  any  of  their  own. 
But  coiirajjo,  man !  inethought  the  muse  replied. 
Mankind  are  various,  and  the  world  b  wide: 
The  ostrich,  silliest  of  the  feathered  kind. 
And  fornwd  of  Grod  without  a  parent's  mind. 
Commits  her  eggs  incautious  to  the  dust, 
Forgetful  that  the  foot  may  crush  the  trust; 
And,  while  on  public  nurseries  they  rely, 
Not  knowing,  and  tpo  oft  not  caring,  why. 
Irrational  in  what  they  thus  prefer, 
No  ffw,  that  would  seem  wise,  resemble  her. 
But  all  an?  not  alike.     Thy  warning  voice 
May  hen*  and  there  prevent  erroneous  choice ; 
And  some  ]H*rhap8,  who,  busy  as  they  ape, 
Y»'t  make  tlieir  i)rogeny  their  dearest  care, 
(Who;?e  hearts  will  ache,  once  told  what  illt  ma? 

reach 
Their  offspring,  left  upon  so  wild  a  beach,) 
Will  need  no  stress  of  argument  t'  enforce 
Th'  ex|)edience  of  a  less  advent'rous  course : 
The  n'st  will  slight  thy  counsel,  or  condemn; 
But  they  have  human  feelings,  turn  to  them. 
To  you  theji,  tenants  of  life's  middle  state 
Securely  placed  between  the  imail  and  greit| 
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Ill 


Whon  character,  yet  undebauchcd,  retaina 
Two  thirds  of  all  the  virtue  that  remains, 
Who.  wise  yourselves,  desire  your  son  should  learn 
Tour  wisdom  and  your  ways — to  you  I  turn, 
Look  round  you  on  a  world  perversely  blind ; 
See  what  contempt  is  &llen  on  human  kind ; 
See  wealth  abused,  and  dignities  misplaced, 
Great  titles,  offices,  and  trusts  disgraced, 
Long  lines  of  ancestry,  renowned  of  old, 
Their  noble  qualities  all  quenched  and  cold ; 
See  Bedlam's  closeted  and  hand-cuffed  charge 
Surpassed  in  frenzy  by  the  mad  at  large ; 
See  great  commanders  making  war  a  trade, 
Great  lawyers,  lawyers  without  study  made ; 
Churchmen,  in  whose  esteem  their  best  employ 
Is  odious,  and  their  wages  all  their  joy. 
Who,  far  enough  from  furnishing  their  shelves 
With  Goqpel  lore,  turn  infidels  themselves ; 
See  womanhood  despised,  and  manhood  shamed 
With  in&my  too  nauseous  to  be  named, 
Fops  at  all  comers,  lady-like  in  mien, 
CiveCed  fellows,  smelt  ere  they  are  seen, 
Elae  coarse  and  rude  in  manners,  and  their  tongue 
On  fire  with  cunes,  and  with  nonsense  hung, 
Now  flushed  with  drunkenness,  now  with  whore- 
dom pale. 
Their  breath  a  sample  of  last  night's  regale ; 
See  volunteers  in  all  the  vilest  arts, 
Men  well  endowed,  of  honourable  parts, 
Designed  by  Nature  wise,  but  self-made  fools; 
All  these,   and  nx>re  like  these,  were  bred  at 

schoob: 
And  if  it  chance,  as  sometimes  chance  it  will. 
That  though  school-bred,  the  boy  be  virtuous  still, 
Such  rare  exceptions,  shining  in  the  dark. 
Prove,  rather  than  impeach,  the  just  remark : 
As  here  and  there  a  twinkling  star  descried. 
Serves  but  to  show  how  black  is  all  beside. 
Now  look  on  him,  whose  very  voice  in  tone 
Just  echoes  thine,  whose  features  are  thine  own, 
And  stroke  his  polished  cheek  of  purest  red, 
And  Uy  thine  hand  upon  his  flaxen  head, 
And  lay,  My  boy,  th'  unwelcome  hour  is  come. 
When  thou,  transplanted  from  thy  gcniiil  home, 
Muft  find  a  colder  soil  and  bleaker  air, 
And  tnut  for  safiity  to  a  stranger's  care ; 
^^'T^  character,  what  turn  thou  wilt  assume 
Fran  coutant  converse  with  I  know  not  whom ; 
^f^ho  there  will  court  thy  friendship,  with  what 

'ievB, 
^^  utleas  as  thoa  art,  whom  thou  wilt  choose ; 
^wMigh  much  depends  on  what  thy  choice  shall  be, 
!•  all  chance-medley,  and  unknown  to  me, 
Cawt  thou,  the  tear  just  trembling  on  thy  lids. 
And  while  the  dreadful  risk  foreseen  forbids, 
^^^  ^  and  under  no  constraining  force, 
Unloi  the  sway  of  custom  warp  thy  course, 
Lay  iQch  a  stake  upon  the  losing  side, 
Mody  to  gntify  m  Ubd  a  guide  1 

it 


Thou  canst  not !  Nature,  pulling  at  thine  heart 
Condemns  th'  unfathcrly,  th'  imprudent  part 
Thou  wouldst  not,  deaf  to  Nature's  tendercst  pleaj 
Turn  him  adrift  upon  a  rolling  sea. 
Nor  say.  Go  thitheT^  conscious  that  there  lay 
A  brood  of  asps,  or  quicksands  in  his  way ; 
Then,  only  governed  by  the  sclf-«ame  rule 
Of  natural  pity,  send  him  not  to  school. 
No— guard  him  better.   Is  he  not  thine  own, 
Thyself  in  miniature,  thy  flesh,  thy  bone  1 
And  hop'st  thou  not  ('tis  every  father's  hope) 
That,  since  thy  strength  must  with  thy  years  elope, 
And  thou  wilt  need  some  comfort,  to  assuage 
Health's  last  farewell,  a  staff  of  thine  old  age. 
That  then,  in  recompense  of  all  thy  cares. 
Thy  child  shall  show  respect  to  thy  gray  hairs, 
Befriend  thee,  of  all  other  friends  bereft, 
And  give  thy  Ufe  its  only  cordial  left  1 
Avraie  then  how  much  danger  intervenes. 
To  compass  that  good  end,  forecast  the  means. 
His  heart,  now  passive,  yields  to  thy  command, 
Secure  it  thine,  its  key  is  in  thine  hand. 
If  thou  desert  thy  charge,  and  throw  it  wide, 
Nor  heed  what  guests  there  enter  and  abide. 
Complain  not  if  attachments  lewd  and  base 
Supplant  thee  in  it,  and  usurp  thy  place. 
But,  if  thou  guard  its  sacred  chambers  sure 
From  vicious  inmates,  and  delights  impure. 
Either  his  gratitude  shall  hold  him  fast. 
And  keep  him  warm  and  filial  to  the  last ; 
Or,  if  he  prove  unkind  (as  who  can  say 
But,  being  man,  and  therefore  frail,  he  may  1) 
One  comfort  yet  shall  cheer  tluno  aged  heart, 
Howe'er  he  slight  thee,  thou  hast  done  thy  part 

Oh,  barbarous !  wouldst  thou  with  a  Gothic  handj 
Pull  down  the  schools — ^what ! — all  the  schools  i 

th'land; 
Or  throw  them  up  to  livery-nags  and  grooms. 
Or  turn  them  into  shops  and  auction-rooms  V^ 
A  captious  question,  sir  (and  yours  is  one, ) 
Deserves  an  answer  similar,  or  none. 
Wouldst  thou,  possessor  of  a  flock,  employ 
(Apprised  that  he  is  such)  a  careless  boy. 
And  feed  him  well,  and  give  him  handsome  pay 
Merely  to  sleep,  and  let  him  run  astray? 
Survey  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  see 
A  sight  not  much  unlike  my  simile. 
From  education,  as  the  leading  cause. 
The  public  character  its  colour  draws; 
Thence  the  prevailing  manners  take  thtir  cast, 
Extravagant  or  sober,  loose  or  chaste. 
And,  though  I  would  not  advertise  them  yet, 
Nor  write  on  each —  T%w  building  to  be  let, 
Unless  the  world  were  all  prepared  t'  embnae 
A  plan  well  worthy  to  supply  their  place; 
Yet,  backward  as  they  are,  and  long  have  been. 
To  cultivate  and  keep  the  morals  clean, 
(Forgive  the  crime)  I  wish  them,  I  confess, 
Or  better  managed,  or  encouraged  leas. 
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THE  YEARLY  DISTRESS, 

OR 

TITHING  TIME  AT  STOCK,  IN  ESSEX. 

Venes  aildrraBc«I  to  a  nMintry  ckTjyjiwn,  comphlnin^nf  ihe 
dLioerBeablcn(<!»  of  the  dny  annuitlly  u{ipoin(ed  fut  recetTing 
the  uuM  at  the  punonage. 


Come,  ponder  well,  for  'lb  no  joit, 
To  laugh  it  would  be  wrong 

The  troubles  of  a  worthy  priust, 
The  burthen  of  my  song. 

The  priest  he  merry  is  and  blithe 

Three  quarters  of  a  year. 
But  oh !  it  cuto  him  like  a  Bc\the, 

When  tithing  time  draws  near. 

He  then  is  full  of  fright  and  fears, 

As  one  at  point  to  die. 
And  long  before  the  day  appears 

He  heaves  up  many  a  sigh. 

For  then  the  farmers  come  jog,  jog, 

Along  the  miry  road. 
Each  heart  as  hea^'y  as  a  log, 

To  make  their  payments  good. 

In  sooth,  the  sorrow  of  such  days 

Is  not  to  bo  expressed, 
When  he  that  takes  and  he  that  pays 

Are  both  alike  distressed. 

Now  all  unwelcome  at  his  gates 

The  clumsy  swains  alight. 
With  rueful  faces  and  bald  [>ates— 

He  trembles  at  the  sight. 

And  well  he  may,  for  well  ho  knowi 

Each  bumpkin  of  the  dan, 
Instead  of  paying  what  he  owes, 

Will  cheat  him  if  he  can. 

So  in  they  come— each  makes  Iiis  leg, 

And  flings  his  head  before, 
And  looks  as  if  ho  came  to  beg, 

And  not  to  quit  a  score. 

"  And  how  does  miss  and  madam  do. 

The  little  boy  and  all  r 
'*  All  tight  and  well.    And  how  do  you. 

Good  Mr.  What-d'yoKiain" 

The  dinner  comes,  and  down  they  sit: 
Were  e'er  such  hungry  fi)lkH  ] 

There's  little  talking,  and  no  wit: 
It  14  no  time  to  joke. 


One  wipes  his  nose  upon  bis  sleeve, 

One  sjiits  upon  the  floor, 
Yet  not  to  give  ofTencc  or  giicvc, 

Hold  up  the  cloth  before. 

The  punch  goes  round,  and  they  arc  dull 

And  Ium])ish  still  as  ever; 
Like  barrels  with  their  bellies  full, 

They  only  weigh  the  hea\ier. 

At  length  the  busy  time  begins. 

"  Come,  neighbours,  we  must  wag — " 
The  money  chinks,  down  drop  their  cliinsi 

Each  lugging  out  his  bag. 

One  talks  of  mildew  and  of  frost, 

And  one  of  storms  of  hail, 
And  one  of  pigs  that  he  has  lost 

By  maggots  at  the  tail 

Cluoth  one,  "  A  rarer  man  than  yoa 

In  pulpit  none  shall  hear : 
But  yet,  metliink^,  to  tell  you  true, 

You  sell  it  plaguy  dear.'* 

O  why  aro  farmers  made  so  coane, 

Or  clergy  made  so  finel 
A  kick,  that  scarce  would  move  a  hone, 

May  kill  a  sound  divine. 

Then  let  the  boobies  stay  at  home; 

'Twould  cost  liim,  I  dare  say, 
Less  trouble  taking  twice  the  sum, 

Without  the  clowns  that  pay. 
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ADDRESSED  TO  HENRY  COWPER,  CSO. 

On  hiv  nnphaticnl  and  interatini^  DeliTerj  of  the  DeAo 
of  Warren  UaAings,  Etq.,  In  the  House  of  LonJk 

CowpER,  whose  silver  >'oice,  tasked  •ometimi 
hard, 
Legends  prolix  delivers  in  the  ears 
(Attentive  when  thou  read'st)  of  England 

I  peers. 

Let  verse  at  length  yield  thee  thy  just  reward. 


Tliou  wast  not  heard  with  drowsy  disregaid, 
Expending  late  on  all  that  length  of  plea 
Thy  generous  powers;  but  silence  hoDoan 
thee. 

Mute  as  e'er  B^mA  an  orator  or  bud. 


/ 
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Ut  ZMt  Toice  alone,  but  hast  besidd 

and  head;  and  couldst  with  music 


phrase  and  senatorial  tone, 
sowned  forefathexs,  far  and  wide 
c  difTuse,  praised  not  for  utterance  meet 
V  speech,  but  magic  of  thy  own. 


LINES 

^.DDRBSSED  TO  DR.  DaRWIH, 

^MT  qf  the  «  Botanic  Garden," 

'oets*  (poets,  by  report, 
ofk  so  well  agree,) 
Harmonist  of  Flora's  court ! 
ire  to  honour  Thee. 


can  judge  a  poet's  worth, 
oft  themselves  have  known 
igs  of  a  poetic  birth 
l-«bours  of  their  own. 


erefore,  pleased,  extol  thy  song, 
^:^"ugh  various  yet  complete, 
^       embellishraent,  as  strong 
learned  as  'tis  sweet. 


"^  mingles  with  our  praise, 
^^i^ogh,  could  our  hearts  repine 
poet's  happier  lays, 
J  would — ^they  must  at  thine. 


6  in  mutual  bondage  knit 
icndship's  closest  tic, 
aze  on  even  Darwin's  wit 
^Ih  an  unjaundiced  eye; 

^3eem  the  Bard,  whoe'er  he  be, 
howsoever  known, 
would  not  twine  a  wreath  for  Thee, 
worthy  of  Ids  own. 


ON 
M0NTAGTP8  FEATHERHANGINGa 

^/^»ds  put  off  their  every  hue, 

^"^'^^s  a  room  for  Montagu. 

Tt\«  Peacock  sends  his  heavenly  dyes, 

^^*^inbows  and  his  starry  eyes; 

^  ^beasant  plumes,  which  round  infold 

fi»**iantling  neck  with  downy  gold; 

T^  Cock  his  arched  tail's  azure  show; 

A»A»  Tiver-blanched,  the  Swan  his  snow. 
AU^Yibes  beside  of  Indian  name, 
Tbit  gloisy  sliine,  or  vivid  flame. 


Where  rises,  and  where  sets  the  day, 
Whatever  they  boast  of  rich  and  gay, 
Contribute  to  the  gorgeous  plan, 
Proud  to  advance  it  all  they  can. 
This  {dumAge  neither  dashing  shower. 
Nor  blasts  that  shake  the  dripping  bower, 
Shall  drench  again  or  discompose. 
But,  screened  from  every  storm  that  blows. 
It  boasts  a  splendour  ever  new, 
Safe  with  protecting  Montagu. 
To  the  same  patroness  resort, 
Secure  of  favour  at  her  court, 
Strong  Genius,  from  whose  forge  of  thought 
Forms  rise,  to  quick  perfection  wrought. 
Which,  though  new-bom,  with  vigour  move, 
Like  Pallas  springing  armed  from  Jove — 
Imagination  scattering  round 
Wild  roses  over  furrowed  ground, 
Which  Labour  of  hb  frown  beguile. 
And  teach  Philosophy  a  smile — 
Wit  flashing  on  Religion's  side. 
Whose  fires,  to  sacred  Truth  applied, 
.The  gem,  though  luminous  before. 
Obtrudes  on  human  notice  more, 
Like  sunbeams  on  the  golden  height 
Of  some  tall  temple  playing  bright — 
Well-tutored  Learning,  from  his  books 
Dismissed  with  grave,  not  haughty,  looks. 
TTieir  order  on  Iiis  shelves  exact, 
Not  more  harmonious  or  compact 
Than  that,  to  which  he  keeps  confined 
The  various  treasures  of  his  mind 
All  these  to  Montagu's  repair, 
Ambitious  of  a  shelter  there. 
There  Genius,  Learning,  Fancy,  Wit, 
Their  ruffled  plumage  calm  refit, 
(For  stormy  troubles  loudest  roar 
Around  their  flight  who  highest  soar) 
And  in  her  eye,  and  by  her  aid. 
Shine  safe  without  a  fear  to  fade. 

She  thus  maintains  divided  sway 
With  yon  bright  regent  of  tlie  day; 
The  plume  and  poet  both,  wo  know. 
Their  lustre  to  his  influence  owe; 
And  she  the  works  of  Phoebus  aiding. 
Both  poet  saves  and  plume  from  fiiding. 


VERSES 


'  Alhdiiv  to  the  poem  by  Mr.  Hayley,  which  acoonipanled 


Soppond  to  be  written  by  Alexander  Selkirk,  dnrinf  Ids 
Bcditary  abode  In  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

I  AM  monarcft  of  all  I  survey. 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute ; 
From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 

I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 
O  solitude!  where  arc  the  charms 

That  sages  have  seen- in  thy  face*^ 
Better  dwell  ir  the  midst  of  alarms, 

Than  reign  m  this  horrible  plaoe. 
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I  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

Must  finish  my  journey  alone, 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
The  heasts,  that  roam  over  the  plain, 

My  form  with  indifTercncc  sec ; 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man, 

Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  and  love. 

Divinely  bestowed  upon  man, 
O,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again ! 
My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth, 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 

And  be  cheered  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 

Religion'  what  treasure  untold 

Resides  in  that  heavenly  word ! 
More  precious  than  silver  and  gold, 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  aflbrd. 
But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 

These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard. 
Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 

Or  smiled  when  a  sabbath  appeared. 

Ye  winds  that  have  made  me  your  sport. 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more. 
My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  1 
O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend. 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind ! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind. 

And  the  swift  winged  arrows  of  light 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land, 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  tlicrc; 
But  alas  I  recollection  at  hand 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  srafowl  is  gone  to  her  nest. 

The  beast  has  laid  down  in  his  lair; 
Lven  here  is  a  season  of  rest. 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
There's  mercy  in  every  place. 

And  mercy,  encouraging  thought! 
Grtves  even  aflliction  a  grace, 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot 


ON  THE 
rROMOnON  OF  EDWARD  THURLOW,  ESQ. 

fV>  the  Lord  High  Chancellorship  of  England, 

Round  Thurlow's  head  in  early  youth. 
And  IK  hk  ■poitivB  days, 


Fair  Sdenoe  poured  the  light  of  truth, 
And  GJenius  shed  his  rays. 

See !  with  united  wonder  cried 
Th'  experienced  and  the  sage. 

Ambition  in  a  boy  supplied 
With  all  the  skiU  of  age! 

Discernment,  eloquence,  and  grace, 
Proclaim  him  bom  to  sway 

The  balance  in  the  Iiighest  place, 
And  bear  the  palm  away. 


The  praise  bestowed  was  just  and 
He  sprang  impetuous  forth. 

Secure  of  conquest,  where  the  prize 
Attends  superior  worth. 

So  the  best  courser  on  the  plain 
Ere  yet  he  starts  is  knoi^Ti, 

And  does  but  at  the  goal  obtain, 
What  all  had  deemed  Iiis  own. 


ODE  TO  PEACE. 

Come,  peace  of  mind,  delightful  guest  I 
Return,  and  make  thy  downy  nest 

Once  more  in  this  sad  heart : 
Nor  riches  I  nor  power  pursue, 
Nor  hold  forbidden  joys  in  view ; 

We  therefore  need  not  part 

Where  wilt  thou  dwell,  if  not  with  me, 
From  avarice  and  ambition  free, 

And  pleasure's  fatal  wiles  1 
For  whom,  alas !  dost  thou  prepare 
The  sweets  that  I  was  wont  to  share, 

The  banquet  of  thy  smiles  1 

The  great,  the  gay,  shall  they  partake 
The  heaven  that  thou  alone  canst  make^ 

And  wilt  thou  quit  the  stream 
That  murmurs  through  the  dewy  mead. 
The  grove  and  the  sequestered  shed. 

To  bo  a  guest  with  themi 

For  thee  I  panted,  thee  I  prized. 
For  thee  I  gladly  sacrificed 

Whate'er  I  loved  before ; 
And  shall  I  see  thee  start  away, 
And  helpless,  hopeless,  hear  thee  say— 

Farewell !  we  meet  no  more  1 


HUMAN  FRAILTY. 

Weak  and  irresolute  is  man; 

The  purpose  of  tcniay, 
Woven  with  pains  into  his  plan, 

To-moRDW  rends  away. 
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^^  bow  well  bent,  and  smart  the  spring, 

Vice  seems  already  slain; 
But  panbn  rudely  snaps  the  string, 
Aikl  it  revives  again. 

S<xne  foe  to  bis  upright  intent 

Fiiuk  out  his  weaker  part; 
Virtue  engages  his  assent, 

Bat  pleasure  wins  his  heart. 

Tis  here  the  foUy  of  the  wise 

Through  all  his  art  wo  view; 
A.nd,  while  his  tongue  the  charge  denies, 

^^  conscience  owns  it  true. 

ooxuni  on  a  voyage  of  awful  length, 

-^^  dangers  little  known, 
A  fitr&i^^f  ^j  superior  strength, 

-*  1*11  vainly  trusts  his  own. 
out  o^^  ijjjjjg  ^»j^  ne*cr  prevail, 

-^^  Y^each  the  distant  coast; 
The  breath  of  heaven  must  swell  the  sail. 
Or  ^  the  toU  is  lost. 


THE  MODERN  PATRIOT. 

RcB£x.t.i0N  is  my  theme  all  day; 

I  only  widi  't  would  come 
(As  "Who  knows  but  perhaps  it  mayl) 

A  little  nearer  home. 

Yon  Toaring  boys,  who  rave  and  fight 
On  t'  other  side  th'  Atlantic, 

I  always  held  them  in  the  right, 
But  most  so  when  most  firantic 

When  lawless  mobs  insult  the  court, 

That  man  shall  be  my  toast, 
If  breaking  windows  be  the  sport, 
Who  bravdy  breaks  the  most 

But  oht  for  iiim  juy  £ancy  culls 
'^^  choicest  flowers  she  bears. 

Who  cooslitotionally  pulls 
^oor  house  about  your  ears. 

Such  dril  brdls  are  my  delight, 

llioQgh  some  folks  can't  endure  them, 

Wk)  say  the  mob  are  mad  outright. 
And  that  a  rope  must  cure  them. 

A-  n>pel  I  wish  we  patriot  had 
Such  strings  for  all  who  need  *€ 

Wliat!  hang  a  man  for  going  mad! 
Then  farewell  British  freedom. 


f^  OBSERTIKO  SOME  NAMES  OF  LITTLE  NOTE  RE- 
OOBOEO  IN  THE  BIOORIPHU  BRITANNICA. 

Qfi,  food  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  cames  ignoble,  born  to  be  foifot! 


In  vain,  recorded  in  historic  page. 
They  court  the  notice  of  a  future  age : 
Those  twinkling  tmy  lustres  of  the  land 
Drop  one  by  one  firora  Fame's  neglecting  band; 
Lethiean  gulfii  receive  them  as  they  fall, 
And  dark  oblivion  soon  absorbs  them  aU. 
So  when  a  child,  as  playful  children  use. 
Has  burnt  to  tinder  a  stale  last  year's  news, 
The  flame  extinct,  he  views  the  roving  fire — 
There  goes  my  lady,  and  there  goes  the  squire. 
There  goes  the  parson,  oh  illustrious  spark! 
And  there,  scarce  less  illustrious,  goes  the  deikl 


REPORT  OF  AN  ADJUDGED  CASE, 

NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ANY  OP  THE  BOOKS. 

Between  Nose  and  Eyes  a  strange  contest  arose. 
The  spectacles  set  them  unhappily  wrong; 

The  point  in  dispute  was,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
To  which  the  said  spectacles  ought  to  belong. 

So  Tongue  was  the  lawyer,  and  argued  the  cause 
With  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  a  wig  fidl  of 
learning; 

While  chief  baron  Ear  sat  to  balance  the  laws. 
So  famed  for  his  talent  in  nicely  discerning. 

In  behalf  of  the  Nose  it  will  quickly  appear, 
And  your  lordship,  he  said,  will  imdoubtedly 
find, 

That  the  Nose  has  had  spectacles  always  to  wear. 
Which  amounts  to  possesnon  time  out  of  mind. 

Then  holding  the  spectacles  up  to  the  court— 
Your  lordship  observes  they  are  made  with  a 
straddle 

As  wide  as  the  ridge  of  the  Nose  is;  in  short, 
Designed  to  sit  close  to  it,  just  like  a  saddle. 

Again,  would  your  lordship  a  moment  suppose 
('Tis  a  case  that  has  happened,  and  may  be 
again) 
That  the  visage  or  countenance  had  not  a  nose, 
Pray  who  would,  or  who  could,  wear  spectacles 
then? 

On  the  whole  it  appears,  and  my  argument  shows. 
With  a  reasoning  the  court  indll  never  condemn. 

That  the  spectacles  plainly  were  made  for  the  Nose, 
And  the  Nose  was  as  plainly  intended  for  them. 

Then  shifting  his  ride  (as  a  lawyer  knows  how,) 
He  pleaded  again  in  behalf  of  the  Eyes; 

But  what  were  his  arguments  few  people  know, 
For  the  court  did  not  think  they  were  equally  wise. 

So  his  lordship  decreed  with  a  grave  solemn  tone. 
Decisive  and  clear,  without  one  (for  but — 

That,  whenever  the  Nose  put  his  spectacles  on, 
Bydaylight  or  candlelight— ETMshMoldbe  shut! 


\ 
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ON  THE  BURNING 

OP 

LORD  MANSFIELD'S  LIBRARY, 

TOGETHER  WITH  HIB  MflS., 

Bj  the  mob,  in  the  month  of  Juoe^  1780L 

So  then — ^the  Vandals  of  our  isle, 

Sworn  foes  to  sense  and  law, 
Have  burnt  to  dust  a  nobler  pile 

Than  ever  Roman  saw! 

And  Murray  sighs  o'er  Pope  and  Swift, 

And  many  a  treasure  more, 
The  well-judged  purcliasc,  and  the  gift, 

That  graced  his  lettered  store. 

TTieir  pages  mangled,  burnt  and  torn, 

The  loss  was  his  alone; 
But  ages  yet  to  come  shall  mourn 

The  burning  of  Au  own. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

When  wit  and  genius  meet  their  doom 

In  all  devouring  flame, 
They  tell  us  of  the  fate  of  Rome, 

And  bid  us  fear  the  same. 

O'er  Murray's  loss  the  Muses  wept, 

They  felt  the  rude  alarm. 
Yet  blest  the  guardian  care  that  kept 

His  sacred  head  from  harm. 

There  Memory,  like  the  bee,  that's  fed 

From  Flora's  balmy  store. 
The  quintesBcnce  of  ail  he  read 

Had  treasured  up  before. 

The  lawless  herd,  with  fury  blind, 
Have  done  hun  cruel  wrong; 

The  flowers  are  gone — ^but  still  we  find 
The  honey  on  his  tongue. 


THE  LOVE  OF  THE  WORLD  REPROVED; 

OR 
HYPOCRISY   DETECTED.* 

Thus  says  the  prophet  of  the  Turk, 
Good  Mussulman,  abstain  from  poik; 
There  is  a  part  in  every  swine 
No  friend  or  follower  of  mine 


*It  maybe  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that  this  piece  has 
%IiM4y  appeared  In  print,  having  found  bs  way,  tlwaghwUh 
iMBiB  nnnereawry  additions  by  an  unknomi  fand^  Inio  the 
lawk  Journal  wkhout  the  author^  prlrliy. 


May  taste,  what'er  his  inclination, 
On  pain  of  ezcommunicatioiL 
Such  Mahomct*s  mysterious  charge, 
And  thus  he  left  the  point  at  large. 
Had  he  the  sinful  part  expressed, 
They  might  with  safety  eat  the  rest; 
But  for  one  piece  they  thought  it  hard 
From  the  whole  hog  to  be  debarred; 
And  set  their  wit  at  work  to  find 
What  joint  the  prophet  had  in  mind. 
Much  controveriy  straight  arose, 
These  choose  the  back,  the  belly  those; 
By  some  'tis  confidently  said 
He  meant  not  to  forbid  the  head; 
While  othera  at  that  doctrine  rail. 
And  piously  prefer  the  tail. 
Thus,  conscience  freed  from  every  clog, 
Mahometans  eat  up  the  hog. 

You  laugh— 'tis  well. — The  tale  applied 
May  make  you  laugh  on  t'  other  side. 
Renounce  the  world — the  preacher  cries. 
We  do— a  multitude  replies. 
While  one  as  innocent  regards 
A  snug  and  fiiendly  game  at  cards ; 
And  one,  whatever  you  may  say, 
Can  see  no  evil  in  a  play; 
Some  love  a  concert,  or  a  race; 
And  others  shooting,  and  the  chase. 
Reviled  and  loved,  renounced  and  fi>llowed 
Thus,  bit  by  bit,  the  world  is  swallowed; 
Each  thinks  his  neighbour  makes  too  free, 
Yet  likes  a  slice  as  well  as  he ; 
With  sophistry  their  sauce  they  sweeten, 
Till  quite  from  tail  to  snout  'tis  eaten. 


ON  THE  DEATH 

OF 

MRS.  (now  ladt)  Throckmorton's  bulfim 

Ye  nymphs !  if  e'er  your  eyes  were  red 
With  tears  oVr  hapless  favourites  shed, 

O  share  Maria's  griof ! 
Her  favourite,  even  in  his  cage, 
(What  will  not  hungers  cruel  ragel} 

Assasained  by  a  thief. 

Where  Rhenus  strays  his  vines  among, 
The  egg  was  laid  from  which  he  sprung; 

And,  though  by  nature  mute, 
Or  only  witli  a  whistle  blest, 
Well-taught  ho  all  the  sounds  expressed 

Of  flagclct  or  flute. 

The  honours  of  his  ebon  poll 

Were  brighter  than  the  sleekest  mole; 

His  bosom  of  the  hue 
With  which  Aurora  decks  the  skies, 
Wlien  piping  winds  shall  soon  arise, 

To  sweep  away  the  dew. 
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Ahore,  below,  in  all  the  house, 
Dim  fix  alike  of  bird  and  mouse, 
No  cat  had  leave  to  dwell; 
And  holly's  cage  supported  stood 
On  props  of  smoothest-shaTen  wood, 
Laige  built  and  hitticed  well. 

Well  latticed— but  the  grate,  alas! 
•^'^oC  rough  with  wire  of  steel  or  brass, 

For  bully's  plumage  sake, 
Bixt  smooth  with  wands  from  Ouse's  side, 
^V'it.h  which,  when  neatly  peeled  and  dried, 

The  swains  their  baskets  make. 


ht  veiled  the  pole,  all  seemed  secure : 
en  led  by  instinct  sharp  and  sure, 
Subfiisfencc  to  provide, 

Vkeast  forth  sallied  on  the  scout, 

rxg- backed,  long-tailed,  with  whiskered  snout, 
And  badger-coloured  hide. 

^^  entering  at  the  study  door, 
ample  area  'gan  explore ; 

And  something  in  the  wind 
kxijectuied,  sniiSing  round  and  round, 
'^terthan  all  the  books  he  found, 

Food  chiefly  for  the  mind. 


then,  by  adTerse  fate  impressed, 
<3ream  disturbed  poor  bully's  rest ; 

In  sleep  he  seemed  to  view 
Tit  &st  clinging  to  the  cage, 
i<i  screaming  at  the  sad  presage. 

Awoke  and  found  it  true. 


,    .  tided  both  by  ear  and  scent, 
'^'^H^htto  his  mark  the  monster  went— 
^^^,   Ah,  muse !  forbear  to  speak 
^Ujutc  the  horrors  that  ensued ; 
^^*  teeth  were  strong,  the  cage  was  wood- 
He  left  poor  bully's  beak. 

V:^  had  he  made  that  too  his  prey; 

*^  beak  whence  issued  many  a  lay 
^.    Of  such  meDiihioiia  tone, 
^ht  have  repaid  him  well,  I  wote, 

^  silencing  so  sweet  a  throat, 
^ast  stuck  within  his  own. 

^^^  weeps— the  moea  mourn— 
'  ^hen  by  Bachanafians  torn, 
On  Thradan  Hebrus*  aide 
£^  tiee^nchanter  Orpheus  foil, 
^  Head  alone  remained  to  tell 
The  cruel  death  he  died. 


THE  ROSE. 

Tb£  Kohe  had  been  washed,  just  washed  in  a 
ihower, 
i         'WUch  Muj  to  Aunt  oonteyed, 

I 


The  plentiful  moisture  encumbered  the  flower. 
And  weighed  down  its  beautiful  head. 

The  cup  was  all  filled,  and  the  leaves  were  all  wet, 

And  it  srcmed  to  a  fanciful  view, 
To  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left  with  regret. 

On  the  flourishing  bush  where  it  jrrcw 

I  hastily  seir^ed  it,  unfit  as  it  was 
For  a  nosegay,  so  dripping  and  drowned 

And  swinging  it  ruddy,  too  rudely,  alas ! 
I  snapped  it,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

And  such,  I  exclaimed,  is  the  pitiless  part 

Some  act  by  the  delicate  mind, 
Regardless  of  wriniring  and  breaking  a  heart 

Already  to  sorrow  resigned. 

This  elegant  rose,  had  I  shaken  it  less, 
Might  have  bloomed  with  its  o\vner  awhile ; 

And  the  tear  that  is  wiiied  with  a  little  address, 
May  be  followed  perhaps  by  u  smile. 


THE  DOVES. 

Reasoning  at  every  step  he  treads, 

Man  yet  mistakes  his  way, 
While  meaner  tilings,  whom  instinct  leads, 

Arc  rarely  known  to  stray. 

One  silent  eve  I  wandered  late, 

And  heard  the  voice  of  love ; 
The  turtle  thus  addressed  her  mate. 

And  soothed  the  listening  dove : 

Our  mutual  bond  of  faith  and  truth 

No  time  shall  disengage, 
Those  blessings  of  our  eariy  youth 

ShaD  cheer  our  latest  age : 

While  innocence  without  disguise. 

And  constancy  sincere, 
Shall  fill  the  circle  of  those  eyes. 

And  mine  can  read  them  there 

These  ills  that  wait  on  all  below, 

Shan  ne'er  be  felt  by  me. 
Or  gently  felt,  and  only  so, 

As  being  shared  with  thee. 

Whea  lightnings  flarii  among  the  trees, 

Or  kites  are  hovering  near, 
I  fear  lest  thee  alone  they  seiiie, 

And  know  no  other  ibir. 

'Tis  then  I  foel  myself  a  wife, 

And  press  thy  wedded  side, 
Resolved  a  unioD  fonned  for  hfo. 

Death  never  diall  dfvids. 
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But  oh !  if  fickle  and  unchaste, 
(Forgive  a  transient  thought) 

Thou  coulddt  bi'comc  unkind  at  last, 
And  scorn  thy  pi^sent  lot 

No  nerd  of  lightnings  from  on  high, 

Or  kitm  with  cruel  beak ; 
Denied  the  endearments  of  thine  eye, 

This  widowed  heart  would  break. 

Thus  sang  the  sweet  sequestered  bird, 

Soft  as  the  passing  wind ; 
And  I  recorded  what  I  heard, 

A  lesson  far  mankind. 


A  FABLE. 

A  BAVEy,  while  with  glossy  breast 

Her  new-laid  eggs  she  fondly  pressed, 

And  on  her  wickerwork  high  mounted. 

Her  chickens  prematurely  counted. 

(A  fault  philosophers  might  blame. 

If  quite  exempted  from  the  same,) 

Enjoyed  at  ease  the  genial  day ; 

'Twos  April,  as  the  bumpkins  say. 

The  legislature  called  it  May. 

Hut  suddenly  a  wind  as  high 

As  ever  swept  a  winter  sky. 

Shook  the  young  leaves  about  her  eoxs, 

And  filled  her  with  a  thousand  fears, 

Lest  the  rude  blast  should  snap  the  bough. 

And  spread  her  golden  hopes  bcbw. 

But  just  at  eve  the  blowing  weather 

And  all  her  fears  were  hushed  together; 

And  now,  quoth  poor  unthinking  Ralph, 

'Tis  over  and  the  brood  is  safe ; 

(For  ravens,  though  as  birds  of  omen 

They  teach  both  conjurers  and  old  women. 

To  tell  us  what  is  to  befall, 

Can't  prophesy  themselves  at  all.) 

The  morning  came,  when  neighbour  Hodge, 

Who  long  had  marked  her  airy  lodge. 

And  destined  all  the  treasure  there 

A  gift  to  his  expecting  fair. 

Climbed  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray. 

And  bore  the  worthless  prize  away. 

MORAL. 

'Tis  Providence  alone  secures 
In  every  change  both  mine  and  yours : 
Safety  consists  not  in  escape 
From  dangers  of  a  frightful  shape ; 
An  earthquake  may  be  bid  to  spare 
The  man,  that's  strangled  by  a  hair. 
Fate  steals  along  with  silent  tioad, 
Found  oftenest  in  what  least  we  dread ; 
Frowns  in  the  storm  with  angiy  brow. 
But  in  the  soiifhiiia  stxikei  tlM  blow. 


A  COMPARISON. 

The  lapse  of  time  and  rivers  is  the  same. 
Both  speed  their  journey  with  a  restleas  stream ; 
The  silent  pace,  with  which  they  steal  away, 
No  wealth  can  bribe,  no  prayers  persuade  to  stay 
Alike  irrevocable  both  when  past, 
And  a  wide  ocean  swallows  both  at  la&t 
Though  each  resemble  each  in  evr^  part, 
A  diflference  strikes  at  length  the  musing  heart , 
Streams  never  flow  in  vain  where  streams  abound 
!  How  laughs  the  land  with  various  plenty  crovmed 
But  time,  that  should  enrich  the  nobler  mind, 
Neglected  leaves  a  dreary  waste  behind. 


ANOTHER. 

ADDRESSED    TO  A  TOUNG  LADY. 

Sweet  stream,  that  winds  through  yonder  glade 

Apt  emblem  of  a  virtuous  maid — 

Silent  and  chaste  she  steals  along. 

Far  from  the  world^s  gay  busy  throng ; 

With  gentle  yet  prevailing  force. 

Intent  upon  her  destined  course ; 

Graceful  and  useful  all  she  does. 

Blessing  and  blest  where'er  she  goes; 

Pure  bosomed  as  that  wateiy  glass, 

And  heaven  reflected  ui  her  fieioe. 


THE  POET'S  NEW-YEAR'S  GIFT. 

TO  MRS.  (now  lady)  THROCKMORTOM. 

Maria  !  I  have  every  good 
For  thee  wished  many  a  time. 

Both  sad  and  in  a  cheerful  mood, 
But  never  yet  in  rhyme. 

To  wish  thee  fairer  is  no  need. 
More  prudent  or  more  sprightly, 

Or  more  ingenious,  or  more  freed 
From  temper-flaws  unsightly. 


What  favour  then  not  yet 

Can  I  for  thee  require. 
In  wedded  love  already  blest. 

To  thy  whole  heart's  desire  1 

None  here  is  happy  but  in  part; 

Full  bliss  b  bliss  divine ; 
There  dwells  some  wish  in  every  heart. 

And  doubtless  one  in  thine. 

That  wish,  on  some  fair  future  day, 
Which  Fate  shaU  brightly  gild, 

CTis  blameless,  be  it  what  it  may,> 
I  wish  H  aU  luIfilM. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS 
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ODE  TO  APOLLO. 

OW  Air  INK-aLASQ  ALMOST  DRIED  IN  TBE  fUN. 

PinoN  of  mil  tfyxe  lockkas  bnuns, 
That,  to  the  wtong  tide  leaning, 
lodile  much  metre  with  imch  pains, 
And  fittle  or  no  meaning: 

Ah  why,  since  oceans,  riveni,  streams. 

That  water  all  the  nations, 
Pay  tribute  to  thy  gbxious  beams. 

In  constant  exhalations; 

Why,  stooping  from  the  noon  of  day, 

Too  covetoos  of  drink, 
Apollo,  hast  thou  stolen  away 

A  poet's  drop  of  ink  1 

Upborne  into  the  viewless  air 

It  floats  a  Tapour  now, 
Impelled  through  regions  dense  and  rare, 

By  all  the  winds  that  blow. 

Onlaincd  perhaps  ere  summer  flies, 
Combined  with  millicms  more, 

To  form  an  Iris  in  the  skies, 
Thoi]^h  black  and  ibul  before. 

lUustrioos  drop!  and  happy  then 

B«>yond  the  happiest  lot. 
Of  all  that  nrcT  past  my  pen, 

So  soon  to  be  forgot ! 

Phoebus,  if  such  be  thy  design. 

To  place  it  in  thy  bow. 
Give  wit,  that  what  is  left  may  shine 

With  equal  grace  below. 


PAIRING  TIME  ANTICIPATED. 

▲  FABLE. 

I  SHALL  not  ask  Jean  Jacques  Rosseao,* 
If  birds  confabulate  or  no ; 
'Tis  clear,  that  they  were  always  able 
To  hold  discourse,  at  least  in  fable; 
And  e'en  the  child,  that  knows  no  better 
Than  to  interpret  by  the  letter 
A  story  of  a  cock  and  buH, 
lilust  ha%'e  a  most  uncommon  scull. 

It  chanced  then  on  a  winter's  day, 
But  warm,  and  bright,  and  calm  as  May, 
The  birds,  conceiiring  a  design 
To  forestall  sweet  St.  Valentine, 


*  k  wM  one  of  the  whiiiMi?ai  ipeculRUoni  of  thli  phOoso- 
fiber,  that  all  fiibte  which  ascribe  reason  azMl  speech  toaalinsk 
aiMuU  be  withheld  from  chUdien,  as  being  only  nhleles  of 
(iKepcion.  Dot  what  cliild  was  everdeceiredbf  them,  or  can 
be,  agalrat  ths  evidence  of  hliseiMBsl 
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In  many  an  orchard,  copse,  and  grove, 

Assembled  on  aflairs  of  love, 

And  with  much  twitter  and  much  chatter, 

Began  to  agitate  the  matter. 

At  length  a  Bulflnch,  who  could  boast 

More  years  and  wisdom  than  the  most, 

Entreated,  opening  wide  his  beak, 

A  moment's  liberty  to  speak; 

And,  silence  publicly  eiyoined. 

Delivered  briefly  thus  his  mind: 

My  friends!  be  cautious  how  ye  treat 
The  subject  upon  which  we  meet: 
I  fear  we  shall  have  vrinter  yet 

A  Finch,  whose  tongue  knew  no  control, 
With  golden  wing,  and  satin  poll, 
A  last  year's  bird,  who  ne'er  had  tried 
What  marriage  means,  thus  pert  replied: 

Methinks  the  gentleman,  quoth  she, 
Opposite  in  the  appIo4ree, 
By  his  good  ^ill  would  keep  us  single 
Till  jonder  heaven  and  earth  shall  mingle, 
Or  (which  is  likelier  to  befall) 
Till  death  exterminate  us  all. 
I'll  many  without  more  ado. 
My  dear  Dick  Redcap,  what  say  youl 

Dick  heard,  and  tweedling,  ogling,  bridling 
Turning  short  round,  strutting  and  sidelingi 
Attested,  glad,  his  approbation 
Of  an  immediate  conjugation. 
Their  sentiments,  so  well  expressed, 
Influenced  mightily  the  rest ; 
All  paired,  and  each  pair  built  a  nest  ^ 

But  though  the  birds  were  thus  in  haste, 
The  leaves  came  on  not  quite  so  fast, 
And  Destiny,  that  sometimes  bears 
An  aspect  stem  on  man's  afiairs, 
Not  altogether  smiled  on  theirs. 
The  wind,  of  late  breathed  gently  forth. 
Now  shifted  east,  and  cast  by  north ; 
Bare  trees  and  shrubs  but  ill,  yon  know, 
Couki  shelter  them  from  rain  or  snow ; 
Stepping  into  their  nests,  they  paddled. 
Themselves  were  chilled,  their  eggs  were  adtOtd; 
Soon  every  father  bird  and  mother 
Grew  quarrelsome  and  pecked  each  other. 
Parted  without  the  least  regret, 
Except  that  they  had  ever  met, 
And  learned  in  future  to  be  wiser, 
Than  to  neglect  a  good  adviser. 

MORAL. 

Misses{  the  tale  that  I  reUite 
This  lesson  seems  to  carrv-- 

Choose  not  alone  a  proper  mate. 
But  proper  time  to  many. 


\ 


COWPERS  WOBKB. 


THE  DOG  AND  THE  WATER-ULY. 


The  noon  wai  ihsJy,  and  ion  lim 

Swfpt  Ouic'a  dlenltidc, 
When,  'scaped  from  lilerary  cum, 

1  nanilrred  on  hta  tide. 

My  npuiicl,  prettiest  of  his  race. 

And  high  in  pedigree, 
(Two  iij-iiTpliK*  oilomed  with  every  grate 

That  ■puiiel  round  tor  me.) 
Now  nanloned  W  in  flags  and  reeds. 

Now  starting  inu  nght, 
Purrued  the  swallows  o'er  the  meaib 

With  acanc  a  slower  Sight. 

It  was  the  time  when  Otue  di  played 


With  cane  extended  far  Isoughl 
To  steer  it  close  to  land ; 

Escaped  my  eager  hand. 

Beati  marked  my  unsucceasfJ  pains 
With  fixed  Cdiuidenite  face, 

And  puzzling  Bct  lue  pujipj  LrJins 
To  compnthend  the  case. 

But  »ilh  a  cherup  elear  and  strong, 

l^pernn^  aJI  his  dreajD, 
I  thence  withdrew,  md  tallowed  long 

The  winding*  of  the  stream. 

iMy  ramble  ended,  I  relumed ; 

/Icou,  itotlmg  far  belbrc. 
The  Aoating  wreath  ai(ain  discerned, 

And  plimging  IcA  the  shore. 
I  saw  him  nith  that  Uty  cioppeJ 


Charmed  with  the  sight,  the  world,  I  cried, 

Shall  hear  of  this  thy  deed  : 
My  do§  shall  mortiiy  the  piide 

or  mon'a  superior  breed 


An  Oyster,  cast  npon  the  shon, 
Waa  lieanl,  though  never  heard  hetbre, 
Complaining  in  a  apeoch  well  wivded — 
And  woitliy  thus  to  ba  recorded : — 

Ah,  hapless  vrelch,  Condemned  to  dwd] 
For  ever  in  my  natiie  dietl ; 
Ordained  to  move  -when  ethers  pleaie, 
Not  for  My  own  content  OT  easGi 
But  toned  and  buffeted  al-uut, 
Now  in  (lie  vrater  and  now  oal. 
Twcrt^  better  to  he  bom  a  stone, 
Of  ruder  shape,  and  teeling  norte, 
Than  with  a  tenderness  like  miws 

I  envy  that  unfeeling  shrtib, 
Fasl-roaled  agoinal  every  rub. 

The  pUnt  he  meant,  grew  not  far  oi^ 
And  fell  the  sneer  with  scorn  enough; 
Was  hurt,  ilisirusted,  mortified. 
And  with  a^iicrLly  replied. 

'^Vhen,  cry  tbe  bntaniali,  and  stars, 
Did|jlsnts  coUi'd  eensilice  ^w  there  1 
No  matter  wlicn — apoet'i  uiiue  is 
To  make  lliemgronjiut  wWeshe  cbooae*. 

Yuu  Bhapcless  nothing  in  a  dish. 
You  that  arc  Iml  almost  a  fish, 
1  scorn  vour  coarse  insinuation, 
And  have  most  plentiful  ocoiWDn 
To  wish  myself  the  rock    view 
Or  such  another  Jolt  ai  you 
For  litany  a  gfaW  and  learned  clerk, 
And  many  a  gay  unlettered  sparil, 
With  curious  totieh  examines  me. 
If    can  fwl  OS  well  as  he; 
And  when  I  bend,  retire  and  shrink. 
Says — Well,  'tis  more  than  one  nould  thiok' 
Thus  life  k  spent  (oh  fie  upon  tl) 
In  being  loiielieil,  and  crying — Don't! 

A  poet,  in  Ilia  evemng  walk, 
O'erhcord  and  clieeked  this  idle  talk. 
And  your  fine  sense,  he  said,  and  yours, 
Whatever  evil  it  endures, 
Deserves  not,  if  «n  soon  offended, 
Much  to  be  pitied  or  conunended. 
Din^iitU'ii,  Ihough  short,  nfc  for  too  long, 
■\Vliere  both  alike  are  in  the  wrong; 
Your  leeliags  in  their  full  amount, 
Arc  all  upon  your  own  account. 

You,  in  your  groHo-work  enclosed. 
Complain  of  l-eingltms  expoaed 
Yet  nothing  fi-cl  in  iKnt  rough  eont, 
Save  when  tbe  kuite  is  at  your  thioal, 
Wherever  driven  by  wind  or  tide, 
Exempt  fiom  every  ill  beside. 
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And  as  fiir  yon,  my  Lady  Squeamish, 
Who  reckoD  every  touch  a  blemishi 
If  all  the  plants,  that  can  be  found 
£mbdlishing  the  scene  around, 
Should  droop  and  wither  where  they  grow, 
You  would  not  feel  at  aD— not  you. 
The  noblest  minds  their  virtue  prove 
By  pity,  sympathy,  and  love: 
These,  these  are  fedings  truly  fine, 
And  prove  their  owner  half  divine. 

His  censnro  reached  them  as  he  dealt  it, 
And  each  by  fhri^lf^^g  showed  he  felt  it. 


THE  SHRUBBERY. 

WRITTEN  IN  ▲  TIME  OF  AFFLICTIOK. 

Oh,  happy  shades— to  me  unblesti 
Friendly  to  peace,  but  not  to  me! 

How  ill  the  scene  that  ofos  rest, 
And  heart  that  can  not  rest,  agree! 

This  glaasy  stream,  that  spreading  pine, 
Those  alders  quivexing  to  the  breeze. 

Might  soothe  a  soul  less  hurt  than  mine, 
And  please,  if  any  thing  could  please. 

But  fixed  unalteraUe  Care 

Foregoes  not  what  she  feels  within. 

Shows  the  same  sadness  eveiy  where, 
And  slights  the  season  and  the  scene. 

For  all  that  pleased  in  wood  or  lawn, 
While  Peace  possessed  these  silent  bowers. 

Her  animating  snule  withdrawn. 
Has  lost  its  beauties  and  its  powers 

The  saint  or  moralist  should  tread 
This  moss-grown  alley  musing,  slow ; 

They  seek  like  me  the  secret  shade. 
But  not  like  me  to  nourish  wo! 

Me  fruitful  scenes  and  prospects  waste 

Alike  admnnish  not  to  roam; 
These  tell  me  of  enjoyments  past, 

And  those  of  sorrows  yet  to  come. 


THE  WINTER  NOSEGAY. 

What  Nature,  alas!  has  denied 

To  the  delicate  growth  of  our  isle, 
Art  has  in  a  measure  supplied. 

And  winter  is  decked  vnth  a  smile. 
See,  Mary,  what  beauties  I  bring 

From  the  shelter  of  that  sunny  shed, 
Where  the  floweiB  have  the  charms  of  the  spring, 

Though  abfoid  tbey  are  fiuien  and  dead. 


'TIS  a  bower  of  Arcadian  sweets, 

Where  Fbra  is  still  in  her  prime, 
A  fortress  to  which  she  retreats 

From  the  cruel  assaults  of  the  dimo. 
While  Earth  wean  a  mantle  of  snow. 

These  pinks  are  as  firesh  and  as  gay 
As  the  fairest  and  sweetest  that  blow 

On  the  beautiful  bosom  of  May. 

See  how  they  have  safely  survived 

The  frowns  of  a  sky  so  severe; 
Such  Mary's  true  love,  that  has  liv«^ 

Through  many  a  turbulent  year. 
The  charms  of  the  late  blowing  roso 

Seemed  graced  with  a  livelier  hue, 
And  the  winter  of  sorrow  best  shows 

The  truth  of  a  friend  such  as  you. 


MUTUAL  FORBEARANCE 

NECESSARY  TO  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  THE  MAURIaD 

STATE. 

The  lady  thus  addressed  her  spouse: 
What  a  mere  dungeon  b  this  house! 
By  no  means  large  enough:  and  was  it. 
Yet  this  dull  room,  and  that  dark  closet. 
Those  hangings  with  their  worn  out  gracrs, 
Long  beards,  long  noses,  and  pale  faces. 
Are  such  an  antiquated  scene, 
They  overwhelm  mo  with  the  spleen. 

Sir  Humphrey,  shooting  in  the  dark. 
Makes  answer  quite  beside  the  mark: 
No  doubt,  my  dear,  I  bade  him  come, 
Engaged  myself  to  be  at  home, 
And  shaU  expect  him  at  the  door 
Precisely  when  the  clock  strikes  four. 

You  are  so  deaf,  the  lady  cried, 
(And  raised  her  voice,  and  frowned  beside,) 
Yon  are  so  sadly  deaf,  my  dear. 
What  shall  I  do  to  make  you  beail 

Dismiss  poor  Harry  I  he  replies ; 
Some  people  are  more  nice  than  wise: 
For  one  slight  trespass  all  this  stir  1 
What  if  he  did  ride  whip  and  spur, 
Twas  but  a  mile — your  favourite  horse 
Will  never  look  one  hair  the  worn. 

Well,  I  protest  'tis  past  all  bearing-* 
Child !  I  am  rather  hard  of  hearing-* 
Yes,  truly ;  one  must  scream  and  bawl : 
I  tell  you,  you  can't  hear  at  all  I 
Then,  with  a  voice  exceeding  low, 
No  matter  if  you  hear  or  no. 

Alas !  and  is  domestic  strife, 
That  sorest  ill  of  human  Ufe, 
A  plague  so  little  to  be  fbared. 
As  to  be  wantonly  incurred. 
To  gratify  a  firctfiil  passion, 
On  every  trivial  provocation  } 
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Tho  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occaoon  to  forbear: 
And  something,  every  day  they  live, 
To  pity,  and  perhaps  forgive. 
But  if  infirmities,  that  fall 
In  coDomon  to  the  lot  of  all, 
A  blemish  or  a  sense  impaired, 
Are  crimes  so  little  to  be  spared, 
Then  farewell  all  that  must  create 
The  comfort  of  the  wedded  state ; 
Instead  of  harmony,  'tis  jar, 
And  tumult,  and  intestine  war. 

The  love  that  cheers  life's  latest  stage, 
Proof  against  sickness  and  old  age, 
Preserved  by  virtue  from  declension, 
Becomes  not  weary  of  attention ; 
But  lives,  when  that  exterior  grace. 
Which  first  inspired  the  flame,  decays. 
'Tis  gentle,  delicate,  and  kind, 
To  faults  compassionate  or  blind, 
And  will  with  sympathy  endure 
Those  evils  it  would  gladly  cure : 
But  angry,  coarse,  and  harsh  expression, 
Shows  love  to  be  a  mere  profisssion; 
Proves  that  the  heart  is  none  of  his, 
Or  soon  expels  him  if  it  is. 


THE  NEGRO'S  COMPLAINT. 

Forced  from  home  and  all  its  pleasures, 

Afiric's  coast  I  left  forlorn ; 
To  increase  a  stranger's  treasures, 

O'er  the  raging  billows  borne. 
Men  from  England  bought  and  sold  me. 

Paid  my  price  in  paltry  gold ; 
But,  though  slave  they  have  enrolled  me 

Minds  are  never  to  be  sold. 

Still  in  thought  as  firce  as  ever. 

What  are  England's  rights,  I  ask, 
Me  from  my  delights  to  sever. 

Me  to  torture,  me  to  taski 
Fleecy  locks  and  black  complexion 

Con  not  forfeit  Nature's  claim ; 
Skins  may  difler,  but  affection 

Dwells  in  white  and  black  the  same. 

Why  did  all  creating  Nature 

Make  the  plant  for  which  we  toil  1 
Sighs  must  fan  it,  tears  must  water, 

Sweat  of  ours  must  dress  the  soil. 
Thmk,  ye  masters,  iron-hearted. 

Lolling  at  your  jovial  boards ; 
Think  how  many  backs  have  smarted 

For  the  sweets  your  cane  affords. 

Is  there,  as  ye  sometimes  tell  us. 
Is  there  one  who  reigns  on  high  1 

Has  he  bid  you  buy  and  sell  us, 
Speaking  from  histhnnie  the  iky? 


Ask  him,  if  your  knotted  scouxges, 
Matches,  blood-extorting  screws, 

Are  the  means  that  duty  uiges 
Agents  of  hb  will  to  usel 

Hark !  he  answers— wild  tornadoes, 

Strewing  yonder  sea  with  wrecks ; 
Wasting  towns,  plantations,  meadows. 

Are  the  voice  with  which  he  speaks 
He,  foreseeing  what  vexations 

Afiic's  sons  should  undergo, 
Fixed  their  tyrant's  habitations 

Where  his  whirlwinds  answer — ^no 

By  our  blood  in  Afiic  waKted, 

Ere  our  necks  received  the  chain; 
By  the  miserks  that  we  tasted, 

Crossing  in  your  barks  the  main ; 
By  our  suflTering  since  ye  brought  us 

To  the  man-degrading  mart ; 
All,  sustained  by  patience,  taught  vm 

Only  by  a  broken  heart: 

Deem  our  nation  brutes  no  longer, 

TiU  some  reason  ye  shaU  find 
Worthier  of  regard,  and  stronger 

Than  the  colour  of  our  kind. 
SUves  of  gold,  whose  sradid  dealings 

Tarnish  all  your  boasted  powers, 
Prove  that  you  have  human  feelingv, 

Ere  you  proudly  question  ours  I 


PITY  FOR  POOR  AFRICANS 

'Video  mBllon  proboqM^ 
Detokn  Kqunr.*— 

I  OWN  I  am  shodied  at  the  purchase  c^elavrs, 

And  fear  those  who  buy  them  and  sell  them  an 

knaves; 
What  I  hear  of  their  hardships,  their  tortaxee^i»nd 

groans, 
Is  almost  enough  to  draw  pity  firam  stones. 

I  pity  them  greatly,  but  I  must  be  mum. 

For  how  could  we  do  without  sugar  and  nunl 

Especially  sugar,  so  needful  we  see  1 

What,  give  up  our  desserts,  our  oofiee,  and  teal 

Befddes,  if  we  do,  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Danei% 
Will  heartily  thank  us,  no  dmibt,  for  our  pains; 
If  we  do  not  buy  tho  poor  creatures,  they  will, 
And  tortures  and  groans  will  be  midtipUed  atilL 

If  foreigncn  likewise  would  give  up  the  trade, 
Much  more  in  behalf  of  your  wish  might  be  eaidj 
But,  while  they  get  riches  by  purchasing  blacky 
Pray  tell  me  why  we  may  not  ahn  go  anacksl 

Your  scruples  and  arguments  brmg  to  my  mind 
A  stocy  so  pat,  you  may  think  it  is  coined, 


/ 
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On  porpow  to  answer  yoo,  out  of  my  mint; 
But  I  cut  asoTB  joa  I  saw  it  in  print 

A  jonngiter  at  aehool,  more  ledate  than  tlia  rest, 
Had  once  hia  integrity  put  to  the  teat; 
His  t^nmn^Atm  ^ad  pkitted  an  orohaid  to  rob, 
And  asked  him  to  go  and  aaoat  in  the  job. 

He  was  shocked,  rir,  like  you,  and  answendr— 'Oh 

no! 
What !  nb  oar  good  neighbocirl  I  pray  yoa  dont 

so; 

Besides,  the  man's  poor,  his  orchard's  his  bread, 
Then  think  of  his  children,  for  they  must  be  fed.' 

'  You  speak  very  fine,  and  you  look  very  grave. 
But  apples  we  want,  and  apples  well  have; 
If  you  will  go  with  us,  you  shall  have  a  share. 
If  not,  yoo  shall  have  neither  apple  nor  pear.' 

They  spoke,  and  Tom  pondered — *  I  see  they  will 

go: 
Poor  man!  what  a  pity  to  injure  him  so! 
Poor  man !  I  would  save  him  his  fruit  if  I  could, 
But  staying  behind  would  do  him  no  good. 

'  If  the  matter  depended  akme  upon  me, 

Ilia  apples  might  hang,  till  they  dropp(^  firom  the 

tree; 
But,  since  they  will  take  them,  I  think  IH  go  too. 
He  inj\  loie  none  by  me,  though  I  get  a  few.' 

^is  acnipies  thus  silenced,  Tom  felt  more  at  ease. 
And  went  with  his  comrades  the  apples  to  seize; 
^e  blamed  and  protested,  but  joined  in  the  plan; 
^'  fhand  in  the  plunder,  but  pitied  the  man. 


THE  MORNING  DREAM. 

'T'^AS  m  the  glad  season  of  spring, 

-'Asleep  tt  the  dawn  of  the  day, 
I  dieaxned  what  I  can  not  but  sing, 

3<>  pleasant  it  seemed  as  I  lay. 
I  dreamed,  that,  on  ocean  afloat, 

F^  he&oe  to  the  westward  I  sailed, 
While  the  biflows  high-lifted  the  boat, 
And  the  firesh-blowing  breen  never  failed. 

In  the  Peerage  a  woman  I  saw, 

Such  at  least  was  the  form  that  she  wore, 
y^^^  beauty  impressed  mo  with  awe, 

^**r  taught  me  by  woman  before. 
Shent,  and  ashield  at  her  side 

Sbed  light,  Uke  a  sun  on  the  waves 
And,  mailing  divinely,  she  cried— 
'  SO  to  make  freemen  of  slaves.' 

Then  railing  her  voice  to  a  strain 
^  >weetest  that  ear  ever  heard, 

She  nog  ^fij^  aUve's  broken  chain, 
^^^Qtvcr  her  gk»7  appeared. 

M 


Some  clouds  which  had  over  us  hung. 
Fled,  chased  by  her  melody  clear, 

And  methought  while  she  liberty  sung, 
'Twas  liberty  only  to  hear. 

Thus  swiftly  dividing  the  flood. 

To  a  slave-cultured  island  we  came, 
Where  a  demon,  her  enemy,  stood — 

Oppression  his  terrible  name. 
In  his  hand,  as  the  sign  of  his  sway, 

A  scourge  hung  with  lashes  he  bore. 
And  stood  looking  out  for  his  prey 

From  Africa's  sorrowfiil  shore. 

But  soon  as  approaching  the  land 

That  goddcss-liko  woman  he  viewed. 
The  scourge  he  let  fall  from  his  hand, 

With  the  blood  of  his  subjects  imbrued. 
I  saw  him  both  sicken  and  die. 

And  the  moment  the  monster  expired, 
Heard  shouts  that  ascended  the  sky. 

From  thousands  with  rapture  inspired. 

Awaking  how  could  I  but  muse 

At  what  such  a  dream  should  betide  1 
But  soon  my  ear  caught  the  glad  news. 

Which  served  my  weak  thought  for  a  guide 
That  Britannia,  renowned  o'er  the  waves 

For  the  hatred  she  ever  has  shown. 
To  the  black-Bceptered  rulers  of  slaves, 

Resolves  to  have  none  of  her- own. 


THB 

NIGHTINGALE  AND  GLOW-WORM. 

A  NiGHTiNOALE,  that  all  day  long 
Had  cheered  the  village  with  a  song. 
Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended. 
Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended. 
Began  to  feci,  as  well  he  might. 
The  keen  demands  of  appetite ; 
When,  looking  eagerly  around, 
He  spied  far  oflf,  upon  the  ground, 
A  something  shining  in  the  dark. 
And  knew  the  glow-worm  by  his  spark ; 
So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top, 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop. 
The  worm,  aware  of  his  intent. 
Harangued  him  thus,  right  eloquent : 
Did  you  admire  my  lamp,  quoth  he, 
As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy, 
You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong, 
As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song ; 
For  'twas  the  selfsame  power  divine 
Taught  you  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine , 
That  you  with  music,  I  with  light. 
Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  iiigfat 
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The  songster  heard  this  short  oration, 
A.nd  warbling  cat  his  approbation, 
Released  him,  as  my  story  tells, 
And  (bund  a  sapper  somewhere  else  I 

Hence  jarring  sectaries  may  learn 
Their  real  interest  to  discern } 
That  brother  should  not  war  with  brother. 
And  worry  and  devour  each  other : 
But  sing  and  shine  by  sweet  consent. 
Till  life's  poor  transient  night  is  spent, 
Respecting  in  each  other's  case 
The  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace. 

Those  Christians  best  dcscrre  the  name, 
Who  studiously  make  peace  their  aim; 
Peace,  both  the  duty  and  the  prize 
Of  him  that  creeps  and  him  that  flies. 


ON  A  GOLDFINCH, 

STARVED   TO  DEATU   IX  HIS  CAGE. 

• 

Time  was  when  I  was  free  as  air, 
The  thistle's  downy  seed  my  fare, 

My  drink  the  morning  dew ; 
1  perched  at  will  on  every  spray. 
My  form  genteel,  my  plumage  gay, 

My  strains  for  cxct  now. 

But  gaudy  plumage,  sprightly  strain. 
And  form  genteel,  were  all  in  vain, 

And  of  a  transient  date ; 
For  caught,  and  caged,  and  starved  to  death, 
In  dying  sighs  my  little  breath 

Soon  passed  the  wiry  grate. 

Thanks,  gentle  swain,  for  all  my  woes. 
And  thanks  for  this  efTcctual  close 

And  cure  of  every  ill ; 
More  cruelty  could  none  express ; 
And  I,  if  you  had  shown  me  less, 

Had  been  your  prisoner  stilL 


THE  PINE-APPLE  AND  BEE. 

The  pine-apples,  in  triple  row, 
Were  basking  hot,  and  all  in  blow ; 
A  bee  of  most  discerning  taste, 
Perceived  the  fragrance  as  he  passed. 
On  eager  wing  the  spoiler  came. 
And  searched  for  crannies  in  the  frame. 
Urged  his  attempt  on  every  side, 
To  every  pane  his  trunk  applied; 
But  still  in  vain,  the  frame  was  tight. 
And  only  pcnious  to  the  light ; 
Thus  having  wasted  half  the  day, 
He  trimmed  his  flight  another  way. 

Mcthinks,  I  said,  in  thee  I  find 
The  sin  and  madness  of  mankind. 


To  joys  forlndden  man  aspires, 
Consumes  his  soul  with  vain 
Folly  the  spring  of  his  pursuit. 
And  disappointment  all  the  fruit 
YHiile  Cynthio  ogles,  as  she  passes. 
The  nymph  between  two  chariot  gUnea, 
She  is  the  pine-apple,  and  he 
The  silly  unsuccessful  bee. 
The  maid,  who  views  with  pensive  air 
The  show-glass  fraught  with  glittering  wir 
Sees  watches,  bracelets,  rings,  and  locketa, 
But  sighs  at  thought  of  empty  pocke*«; 
Like  thine,  her  appetite  is  keen. 
But  ah,  the  cruel  glass  betiii'een ! 

Our  dear  delights  are  often  such, 
Exposed  to  view,  but  not  to  touch; 
The  sight  our  foolish  heart  inflames, 
We  long  for  pine- apples  in  frames; 
With  hopeless  wish  one  looks  and  lingen 
One  breaks  the  glass  and  cuts  his  fingen 
But  they  whom  truth  and  vrisdom  lead. 
Can  gather  honey  from  a  weed. 


HORACE.    BOOK  11.  ODE  X, 

Receive,  dear  friend,  the  truths  I  teach, 
So  shalt  thou  live  beyond  the  reach 

Of  adverse  Fortune's  power; 
Not  always  tempt  the  distant  deep, 
Nor  always  timorously  creep 

Along  the  treacherous  shore. 

He  that  holds  fast  the  golden  mean, 
And  lives  contentedly  between 

The  little  and  the  great, 
Feels  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor. 
Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man^s  door 

Imbittcring  all  his  state. 

The  tallest  pines  feel  most  the  power 
Of  winter  blasts;  the  loftiest  tower 

Comes  hoa:>iest  to  the  ground ; 
The  bolts,  that  spare  the  mountain's  ride^ 
His  cloud-capt  eminence  divide. 

And  spread  the  ruin  round. 

The  well-informed  philosopher 
Rejoices  with  a  wholesome  foar. 

And  hopes,  in  spite  of  pain; 
If  Winter  bellow  from  the  north, 
Soon  the  sweet  Spring  comes  dancing  fatih. 

And  Nature  laughs  again. 

What  if  thine  heaven  be  overcast. 
The  dark  appearance  will  not  last; 

Expect  a  brighter  sky. 
The  God  that  strings  the  silver  bow, 
Awakes  sometime?  the  muses  too, 

And  lays  his  aixowa  by. 


MISCE^ANEOUS  POEliUL 


M  olatnict  th;  m;, 
Thy  magnuiimi^  diipby, 

And  let  tbj  itnngth  be  nen; 
But  01  if  loitiinc  fill  tb;  Hil 
With  more  than  ■  proiatiotti  gtle, 

Take  half  thy  euivui  in. 


HI  nxtaaivo  opt. 

And  is  this  all       Can  Reasan  <lo  no  MAK, 
Than  billiiieBhiui'thedeep.aiuldrcBdiliediorBl 
Sunt  monllHl    aflosl  on  life's  Tough  aea, 
Thu  Christian  Iwa  an  irl  urikiunvn  in  Dim. 
Bp  boUla  no  {mrlry  ivilli  iintn.iFilv  frnis; 
Where  dutj  Iwla,  he  confidently  itecn, 
Facve  a  thousand  dangcn  at  hei  call, 
And,  imiting  in  hia  God,  mnniHmti  them  all. 


THE  LILY  AND  THE  ROSE. 
The  Dymph  mnit  loee  her  female  friend. 


Within  the  E^inlrn's  peaceful  Kene 

Appnrad  tivo  loiely  fwit 
AafMring  to  the  nnkofqneai 

The  Lily  and  the  Rote. 
The  Rose  aDon  leddeiud  into  lags, 

Awl,  fweUing  witb  diidain, 
Appealed  to  nanj  a  poel'a  page 

To  piore  her  right  to  nigD, 

The  Ijl j'*  height  beapolce  conunanil, 

A  iaii  imperial  flower; 
She  acpmeiJ  d'^i^ncil  for  Flora'*  hand, 

Tbe  iceptK  (^  het  power. 

Thia  ciiil  tnekering  and  debate 
The  gocIJi™  r.lmiic&l  to  hear, 

And  flew  10  lavc,  rtr  yet  loo  late, 
The  pride  of  the  parterre. 

Yoofa  ii,  die  niil,  the  noUer  hue, 
And  yeuri  thr  utatrlier  niien; 

And,  till  A  third  sutjmssos  vou, 
Let  tuk  be  deemed  a  queen. 

'Thw,  Butbed  and  reeoneiled,  each  leeka 

The  faiiMt  Biitiib  &ir: 
The  aeat  of  empiie  ii  hi 
Tbej  reign  united  there. 


IDEM  LATINE  REDDITUM. 
Htc  uiimicUiaaquotiee  paritcmula  tbrma, 
Ouam  tan  pulehrc  pulchra  pliceie  pa(«it 


Hratiu  ubi  duten  piebct  taciloMiue  unfile, 
^L-  rnpit  in  jiiirU'ii  c:<'n5  anhnoaa  dual-, 

Hie  sibi  tfgjXii  AiiiiirjUi*  eaiiJiiiu  eultua^ 
lUic  [Hupuieo  lindicat  ore  Roea. 

Ira  Rosiun  et  mf  riiia  qucala  Npelbia  langnn^ 
MulIaquE  fvrventi  vii  coUbrnda  una, 

Dam  aUliiuloruindct  undi^jur  numinn  vaton^ 
Juaqne  luimi,  mullo  eamune  fhlta,  pnbet 

Alliot  emical  ilia,  et  celao  lettke  oulat, 
Ceu  floret  inter  non  habilura  porcm, 

FaMidilqueali»,et  natarideturin  udw 
Imperii,  Keptnim,  Flora  quodipea  gnaL 

Nee  Dea  oon  aenot  diiHi  imuninrB  rim, 
Cui  cum  etl  pictai  panders  rnri*  opce, 

Delidaaqne  niaa  nunquam  lum  pranpta  ti^ 
Dnm  licet  et  bciu  e«t,  ut  IneatuT,  a^at. 

Ettibi  fi>rma  datnt  procerior  omnibu*,  inqnit) 
Sttilii,  prinrijiiUiu  qui  aolet  ^,  eolar ; 

El  doner  vincat  iiusdam  fbnrKaioT  ambaa, 
Et  titn  rennet  nomen,  et  eito  libL 

Hia  ubi  tedatua  furor  etf,  petit  nbraqne  nymphan^ 
Q.ua)eni  inivr  Wn«rr»  Angliaaola  parity 
nncprnn  impcriuiii  eat,  nibJ  iqNant  amplici^ 

Regnant  in  oitidia,  et  nue  lile,  genia. 


THE  POPLAR  FIELD. 
The  poplnr!  arc  foiled,  tinmen  to  tbe  ih 
And  Ibeivliispciing  gounJ  of  the 
Tbe  -ninils  (iLiy  nolong.-r  nnd  mn 
Nor  Ouae  on  hia  boaom  tbdt  imaj 


Twelve  yean  baTe  clapaed,  lince  I  lait  took  a 

Of  my  lavourile  GeM,  and  the  bank  where  tba; 

And  now  in  tbe  gnai  behold  they  are  [aid, 

And  the  tree  ii  xaj  aeal,  that  once  tent  me  a 

The  btacktard  baa  Oed  to  another  retreat, 
Witere  the  baieli  afibid  bim  a  acreen  fiom  the 

heat, 
Atdthenenenberehii  melod;  churned  meb*- 

fore, 
Reaonnda  with  lui  ■weet'Sowing  dUty  no  more 

My  lilptin  yean  are  bQ  luuting  away, 
And  I  must  ere  long  lie  aa  lowly  a*  they, 
With  a  lujf  on  my  breaal,  and  a  abaw  at  my  head; 
Ere  another  micb  gnne  dull  aiwe  in  ita  Mtd. 
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Tis  a  aght  to  cn^^ago  mc,  if  any  thixij;  can, 
To  miuo  on  the  penshing  pleasures  of  man : 
Though  his  life  be  a  dream,  Ids  enjoyments,  I  see, 
Have  a  being  less  durable  even  than  he.* 


IDEM  LATINE  REDDITUM. 

PopuLJE  ccddet  gratissima  copia  silvs, 
Conticuere  susuni,  omnisque  cvanuit  umbra. 
Nulle  jam  le^ibus  so  miscent  frondibus  aure, 
Et  nulla  in  fluvio  ramorum  ludit  imago. 

Hei  mihi !  bis  scnos  dum  luctu  torqucor  annos, 
His  cogor  alvis  suctoque  cam*rc  rccessu, 
Cum  scro  redicns,  stratasqnc  in  gramine  cemcns, 
Insedi  aiboribus,  sub  qucb  errare  solebam. 

Ah  nbi  nunc  memliD  cantus  ?  Fchcior  ilium 
Silva  tcgit,  dura  nondum  pcrmissa  bipcnni ; 
Scilicet  ezQstoe  coUes  caraposque  patentee 
Odit,  et  indignans  et  non  rediturus  aluvit 

Scd  qui  suocisas  doleo  suoddar  ct  ipso, 
Et  prius  hmc  parilis  quiun  crcverit  altera  sihra 
Flebor,  et,  exquiis  parvis  donatus,  hahebo 
Defixum  Upidum  tumulique  cubantis  aoervunL 

Tarn  suUto  penine  vidcns  tarn  digna  manere, 
Agnoboo  hunianas  sortes  ct  tristia  fata — 
Sit  licit  ipse  broviB,  volucrique  similUmus  umbis, 
Est  homini  brcvior  citiusquo  obitura  voluptas. 


VOTUM. 

O  MATi'TiNt  roTos  aursquc  salubrcs, 

O  nemora,  et  la-to)  rivis  fi>licilnis  hrrlwc, 

Graminci  coUes,  et  amasns  in  vallibus  umbrae ! 

Fata  modd  dederint  quas  olim  in  nire  patcmo 

Delicias,  procul  arte,  fonniAlinc  no^i. 

CluJuc  vellem  ignotus,  quod  mens  mca  semper 

avebat. 
Ante  larcm  proprium  placidum  expectare  senec- 

tam, 
Tum  dcmum,  exacUs  non  infcliciter  annis, 
Sortiri  tadtum  lapidem,  aut  sub  oi^spitc  condi ! 


TRANSLATION  OP 

PRIOR'S  CHLOE  AND  EUPHELIA. 

Merc  A  TOR,  vigilcs  oculos  ut  falli^rc  possit, 
Nomine  Bub  fioto  trans  mare  mittit  ofies; 


*  Mr.  CowperaAerwanb  al\en>\  thh  kut  acanza  in  ibe  fol' 
lotving  manner: 

Tlie  change  both  rnv  heart  and  inv  fancy  ciuplcm^ 
1  leflect  on  the  firailty  of  nian  anri  huijoyii; 
BboriJiTed  as  we  are,  jet  our  |il«ainire«  we  wee. 
Have  •  MillilKKtar  dale,  and  die  woouet  than  wai. 


Len6  sonat  liquidumqne  men  Eupbefia  dMMdn^ 
Sed  solam  ezoptant  te,  mea  vota,  Chloe. 

Ad  speculum  omabat  nitidos  Eupbelia  crinei^ 
Cum  dixit  mea  lux,  Heus,  cane,  some  lynm, 

Namque  lyram  juxta  poeitam  cum  carmine  vidit. 
Suave  quidem  carmen  duldsonamque  lynm. 

FiU  lyre  vooemqne  paro  suspiria  surgunt, 
Et  misoent  numeris  miumura  maesta  meis, 

Dumque  tus  memora  laudes,  Eupbelia  fonoB, 
Tota  anima  intcria  pendct  ab  ore  Chloes. 

Subrubet  ilia  pudore,  et  contrahit  altera  firontem, 
Mo  torquet  mea  mens  conacia,  psalk),  tremo; 

Atque  Cupidinca  dixit  Dea  cincta  corona, 
Heu!  iaUcndi  artem  quam  didioeie  parum. 


THE  DlYERTINa 

HISTORY  OF  JOHN  GILPIN. 

Showing  how  be  went  iatther  than  be  Intendsd,  and 

eafe  home  again. 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 

Of  famous  London  town 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 
Though  wedded  we  have  been 

These  t^ice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 
No  holiday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  wedding  day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Boll  at  Eldmonton 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  sister,  and  my  sister's  child, 

Myself,  and  children  throe. 
Will  fill  the  chaise;  so  you  most  ride 

On  horscbark  afler  we. 

He  soon  replied,  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one. 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

Thereibrc  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 

As  all  the  world  doth  know 
And  my  good  friend  tlio  calender 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go. 

auoth  Mrs.  Gilpin,  That's  well  said; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear. 
We  will  be  furnished  with  <Mir  own. 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clesr. 


MlSCELLAMEOUe  POEMS.                                       IffT 

John  ^i«ii  ki-Hl  hk  lonng  wib; 

Full  filomly  pacinc  o'er  the  itonea. 

0'«ioycdwul>.tol>Dd. 

With  caution  uid  good  heed. 

Tl»^  tlwiigh  on  pl<»u*  dw  wu  bnt, 

She  had  .  £rug«l  mkd. 

But  finding  aoon  a  amoothet  nied 

Beneath  hU  weU-ihod  &ct, 

Tbe  morning  cuDB,  the  duM  WW  hransht, 

The  iDorting  beast  began  to  trot. 

But  yrt  WM  not  dlowed 

Which  galled  him  ia  hi.  «»L 

To  driie  np  to  the  door,  kit  lU 

Should  o;  that  .he  wu  prond. 

So,  fkir  and  aoftly,  John  he  cried. 

Bui  John  he  cried  in  <ain; 

So  three  doon  ofT  the  chaise  wu  iteyed, 

That  trot  became  a  gallop  aoon, 

WhBlfllhfjJidBUgrtin; 

In  e^te  of  curb  a  ifb. 

Sii  precious  bouIi.  »nd  all  agog 

To  clash  ihrougt  thick  and  Ihin. 

So  ntooping  down,  ae  needa  he  miut, 

Who  can  not  Bt  upright, 

Snutck  went  the  whip,  roun  J  went  the  whceli. 

He  gmi^ed  the  tnanewiih  both  h»  handa 

Weie  ever  fblka  »  gUul, 

And  eke  with  all  hi.  might. 

The  toiH  did  laltle  underneath, 

AiifCheapode  were  mad. 

His  home,  who  never  in  that  aorl 

Had  handled  been  befiire. 

John  Gilpin  .t  hi«  boiK'i  wb 

What  thing  iiiwn  Mg  back  had  got, 

Seiud  fait  the  flowing  mane. 

Did  woiir^T  iTioru  Bill!  more. 

And  np  he  got  in  bade  to  tide, 

But  KiDn  came  down  again: 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought. 

Away  went  hat  and  wig; 

For  laddfc^ree  ■carce  readied  had  he, 

He  little  dreamt,  when  he  aat  ont, 

His  journey  to  t>r2ii,, 

Of  running  mich  a  lig. 

Wht'ii,  tuniini;  roimj  liia  hewi,  he  nw 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  d«Jc  did  fly. 

Lite  Btrrainf  rs  l(,i«!  »nd  gay, 

So  ilown  he  came;  for  loaa  of  time, 

Till  loop  Slid  liutwn  railing  both. 

Although  it  grieved  him  aon; 

At  laat  U  Oew  away. 

Ytrt  lev  of  pence,  full  veil  he  knew. 
Would  trouble  him  much  otoce. 

Then  might  all  people  weQ  diKcm 

The  bottles  he  Had  ahmg; 

TwM  long  iKlb™  the  cuMonieia 

A  bottle  nvinging  at  each  Bde, 

Were  suited  (o  Ihcif  mliiil, 

Aa  hath  been  aaid  or  >ung. 

When  Bctlv  Kienmin^  came  down  itain, 

"  The  wiiie  ii  left  behindl" 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  acreamed. 

Upflewlbewindowaall;- 

Good  lack  1  quolh  be— yet  bring  it  me. 

And  every  kiuI  cried  out,  WeD  donei 

M;  leathern  belt  likewise, 

Aa  load  ai  he  could  bawL 

In  which  I  bear  my  trui^  rawd. 

When  I  do  eieiciie. 

Hia  fame  soun  spread  around, 

He  carrica  weight !  lie  riJis  a  nice! 

Ha.]  two  t.toni.'  l>oltl»  fonnd, 

'Tia  lor  a  thoiuand  pound! 

To  hold  the  liquor  Ihnt  ihe  torod. 

And  kaep  it  nib  and  nunl. 

And  still,  as  r<ut  aa  he  drew  near. 

Each  battle  had  a  curling  ear, 

How  in  o  tliM  the  tum[«ke  men 

Thnugh  which  the  bell  he  drew, 

Their  gates  wiJo  open  threw. 

And  hung  >  boule  on  each  aide, 

To  makohia  balance  tnw. 

And  now,  aa  he  went  bowing  down 

Hisrrekingll<adfilUlow, 

Then  oret  .n,  thU  he  might  bo 

Tk"  Wllffl  lwaj.i  IwliinJ  hi.  back 

Equipped  from  lop  to  toe. 

Where  shattered  at  a  bk>w. 

Bi*  long  red  cloak,  weU  bnuhed  and  neat 

He  manMy  did  throw. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Most  pileouB  to  be  seen, 

Now  M  hmi  monnted  once  again 

Which  made  his  hoiM's  flanka  to  smrke 

Upon  hit  DanU*i«d, 

m9 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

m 


COWPER'S  WOBKB. 


But  ^111  be  acemcd  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  bmccd ; 
For  &11  might  tre  the  bcKlleii'  neclca 

Still  dingling  at  his  wairt. 
Thus  all  through  mcny  Iglington 

ThcBo  gambok  he  did  play, 
Umil  he  came  into  Die  Wuh 

Of  Ediiiontfln  10  gsy; 
And  there  he  threw  the  waah  about 

On  both  HdcB  of  the  way, 
Jiut  like  unto  >  trundling  mop, 

0[  a  wild  ;;fi>nr  at  play. 
At  Eihrionliin  his  loving  wife 

From  the  bu  Irnny  spied 
Her  Ipmloi  liusii.iiui,  wondering  much 

To  tea  how  he  did  ride. 

Slop,  stop,  JaliD  Gil  inn! — Hcr«'i  the  boi; 

They  bS  aloud  did  cry ; 
The  dltmer  wohn  ami  wt  are  tired; 

Said  Gil]>in— So  am  1 1 


Full  ten  mile*  off,  at  Ware. 

So  hke  an  arrow  awift  he  flew. 

Shot  by  an  erclicr  atrong ; 
So  dill  he  fly — which  bringa  me  to 

The  DiidiJle  of  my  ung. 

Away  went  Gil^nn  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  nplnnt  1114  ivili, 

Till  at  hia  friend  ilic  raK'nilir's 

Hia  horae  at  hut  atood  bUU. 

The  caleniW,  amaied  lo  are 
His  neighlxHir  in  meh  trim, 

Laid  down  hia  pipe,  flew  to  the  gale. 
And  thus  accoaled  him: 

What  ncwal  what  newiT  jour  tiding 
Tell  me  you  must  and  ahall— 

Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  come, 
Or  why  you  come  at  all  1 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleaaant  wit, 

Anil  loved  a  timely  joke; 
Anil  Ihua  unto  the  calender 

In  Dicriy  guim  he  epokc: 

I  came  brcauao  your  boTae  would  Conn 

And,  if  I  wi-ll  forebode, 
My  hot  and  wig  will  aoon  be  here. 

They  are  upon  the  roail. 
The  calcnilBr  liglil  glad  to  Tmd 


Hw 


Whence  atrsight  be  came  with  hat  and  w 

A  wig  that  Rowed  behind, 
A  hut  nut  much  the  wone  for  vrtu. 

Each  txiiiiely  iii  iti  kind. 
He  held  them  up,  and  in  hia  toni 

ThU  eliawi'd  hia  ready  wit, 
My  lieiul  ij  twice  a*  bigai  your^ 

Tiu'y  thorcfurp  needa  muM  fit. 
But  let  me  lerape  the  dirt  away, 

Tint  li[iriL'sii]Mri  your  lace  i 
And  ■t'lp  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case. 

Said  John,  it  !■  my  weJding-iUf, 

And  all  the  -wnrli!  would  »tanj, 

tf  wife  sboukl  rline  al  Eildioiilon, 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware. 

So  turning  lo  his  horae  he  said, 

I  am  in  haale  lo  dine ) 
'Twas  lor  your  pleasure  you  came  beik 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine. 
Ah  lucklea*  speech,  and  bootless  hoast  ■ 

For  which  lir  jiniii  fullili>nr; 
For,  while  he  s|,4i',  a  Imiyidu  ass 

Did  sing  moat  loud  and  dear ; 

Whereat  hia  borw!  did  snort,  aa  be 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar. 
And  !fiilli>)ii'ijd<'u'itli  ullhk might, 
Aa  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  CHlpjn,  and  away 

Wt'iil  CiiliPLiis  hnland  wig: 
lie  1ut.(  Ihcni  MinniT  ihan  at  first. 

For  whyl— they  were  loo  big. 

Now  mistreaa  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Hi^r  liimlLind  posdng  down 
Inln  the  country  far  aw^ty, 

She  imllfd  out  half  a  crown; 
And  thu*  unto  the  youlh  abe  said. 

That  drove  111,  ,]i  1.1  ill,.  H.-II, 
Thin  ahall  be  youn,,  when  you  bring  btefc 

My  husband  safe  and  well 
The  youth  did  ride  and  soon  did  meat 

John  coming  back  amain; 

Whom  in  n  trice  he  tried  lo  stop, 

By  calching  at  his  rein ; 

But  not  ivrforming  what  be  meant, 

And  4;laJly  imiild  have  done. 
The  frighted  alonl  he  frighted  moie. 

And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  poatboy  at  bia  beds. 
The  postboy's  bona  right  glad  lo  miss 

The  lumbering  of  tha  irtwelL 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road, 
.^Thiw  fleeing  Giljiin  fly, 
^^  postboy  flcampering  in  the  rear, 
They  raised  the  hue  and  cry, — 

Su>p  tjiigf  I  gj^  thief !— a  highwayman  I 
^(A  one  of  them  was  mute ; 

"^  »U  and  each  that  passed  that  way 
^  join  in  the  parsoit 

'^  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 
»|,^  ^w  open  in  short  space ; 
^^  ton-men  thinking  as  before, 
'*  W  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

^  •©  he  did,  and  won  it  too, 
j^    ^  «e  got  first  to  town ; 
?■  stopped  till  where  he  had  got  up 
**e  €lif^J  again  get  down. 

^  ^*^    us  sing,  long  live  the  king, 

*y^    Cjvilpin,  long  live  he ; 
?-'  *^"  l^en  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 
^r    X  be  there  to  see! 


AN  EPISTLE 

TO   AN 

PROTESTANT  LADY  IN  FRANCE. 


^  sta^^^^ca  er's  purpose  in  these  lays 
^  14)  coi^SCx^atulate  and  not  to  praise. 
To  ^^.  ^^«  creature  the  Creator's  duo 
■«^ef®  f^^   In  me,  and  an  offence  to  you. 
c*f(^^^^^^  to  man,  or  e'en  to  woman  paid, 
Pf^/^  ^  ^He  medium  of  a  knavish  trade, 
p^  c/tia  W  craft  for  folly's  qje  df:|igned, 
oo*^*^**^*^'  and  only  current  with  the  blind. 
•tb<6  path  of  sorrow  and  that  path  alone, 
^  ^^  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown ; 
^^  tracer  ever  reached  that  blest  abode, 
^^^\iP  ^''^  not  thorns  and  briers  in  his  road, 
r^he  ^^  mAy  dance  along  the  flowery  plaSn, 
r^hfff^  <M  they  go  by  many  a  sprightly  strain, 
-^berv  Nature  has  her  mossy  velvet  spread, 
^ith  nnshod  feet  they  yet  securely  treul, 
Admooished,  scorn  the  caution  and  the  firiend, 
^nt  all  on  pleasure,  heedless  of  its  end. 
But  he,  who  knew  what  human  hearts  would  prove, 
fiovr  slow  to  learn  the  dictates  of  his  love, 
That,  hard  by  nature  and  of  stubborn  will, 
^  life  of  ease  would  make  them  harder  still, 
In  pity  to  the  souls  his  grace  designed 
To  reficue  from  the  ruins  of  mankind. 
Called  for  a  cloud  to  darken  all  their  ye^rs. 
And  saiil,  "  Go,  spend  them  in  the  vale  of  tears." 
O  balmy  gales  of  soul-rcvi\ing  air ! 
O  palutary  strearos  that  murmur  there ! 


These  flowing  fitom  the  fount  of  grace  above, 
Thoae  breathed  firom  lips  of  everlasting  love. 
The  flinty  soil  indeed  their  feet  annoys ; 
Chill  blasts  of  trouble  nip  their  springing  joys ; 
An  envious  world  will  interpose  its  frown, 
To  nuur  delights  superior  to  its  own ; 
And  many  a  pang,  experienced  still  within. 
Reminds  them  of  their  hated  inmate,  Sin : 
But  ills  of  every  shape  and  every  name, 
Transformed  to  blessings,  miss  their  cruel  aim ; 
And  every  moment's  calm  that  soothes  the  breaiit, 
Is  given  in  earnest  of  eternal  rest. 

Ah,  be  not  sad,  although  thy  lot  be  cast 
Far  from  the  flock,  and  in  a  boundless  waste ! 
No  shepherd's  tents  within  thy  view  appear. 
But  the  chief  Shepherd  even  there  is  near ; 
Thy  tender  sorrows  and  thy  plaintive  stram 
Flow  in  a  foreign  land,  but  not  in  vain ; 
Thy  tears  all  issue  from  a  source  divine, 
And  evciy  drop  bespeaks  a  Saviour  thine — 
So  once  in  Gideon's  fleece  the  dews  were  found, 
And  drought  on  all  the  drooping  herbs  around. 


TO  THE 

REV.  W.  CAWTHORNE  UNWIN. 

Unwin,  I  shoukl  but  ill  repay 

The  kindness  of  a  friend. 
Whose  worth  deserves  as  warm  a  lay, 

As  ever  friendship  penned, 
Thy  name  omitted  in  a  page. 
That  would  reclaim  a  vicious  age. 

A  union  formed,  as  mine  with  thee. 

Not  rashly,  nor  in  sport, 
May  be  as  fervent  in  degree. 

And  faithful  in  its  sort, 
And  may  as  rich  in  comfort  prove 
As  that  of  true  fraternal  love, 

The  bud  inserted  in  the  rind. 

The  bud  of  peach  or  rose. 
Adorns,  though  difTering  in  its  kind, 

The  stock  whereon  it  grows. 
With  flower  as  sweet,  or  fruit  as  fair 
As  if  produced  by  nature  there. 

Not  rich,  I  render  what  I  may, 

I  seize  thy  name  in  haste. 
And  phice  it  in  this  fint  ossay, 

Lest  this  should  prove  the  last 
'Tis  where  it  should  be — in  a  plan. 
That  holds  in  view  the  good  of  man. 

The  poet's  lyre,  to  fix  his  fame, 

Should  be  the  poet's  heart ; 
Aflfection  lights  a  brighter  flame 

Than  ever  blazed  by  art. 
No  muses  on  these  lines  attend, 
I  sink  the  poet  in  the  friend. 


COWPER'S  WORKS. 


TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  NEWTON. 
An  bTitatlon  Into  the  Conatrj, 

The  swallows  in  their  torpid  state 

Compose  their  useless  wing, 
And  bees  in  hives  as  idly  wait 

The  call  of  early  Spring. 

The  keenest  firost  that  binds  the  stream, 

The  wildest  wind  that  blows, 
Are  neither  felt  nor  feared  by  them, 

Secure  of  their  repose. 

But  man,  all  feeling  and  awake, 

The  gloomy  scene  surveys ; 
With  present  ills  his  heart  must  ache, 

And  pant  for  brighter  days. 

Old  Winter,  halting  o'er  the  mead. 

Bids  me  and  Mazy  mourn : 
But  lovely  Spring  peeps  9'er  his  head, 

And  whispers  your  return. 

Then  April,  with  her  sister  May, 
Shall  chase  him  from  the  bowers. 

And  weave  fresh  garlands  evexy  day, 
To  crown  the  smiling  hours. 

'    And  if  a  tear,  that  speaks  regret 
Of  happier  times,  ^PP^ur, 
A  glimpse  of  joy,  that  we  have  met, 
Shall  shine  and  dry  the  tear. 


CATHARINA. 

TO  MISS  STAPLETON,  (nOW  MBS.*  COURTN A Y.) 

She  came— she  is  gone— we  have  met— 

And  meet  perhaps  never  again ; 
The  sun  of  that  moment  is  set, 

And  seems  to  have  risen  in  vain. 
Catharina  has  fled  like  a  dream — 

(So  vanishes  pleasure,  alas !) 
But  has  left  a  regret  and  esteem, 

That  will  not  so  suddenly  pass. 

The  lost  evening  ramble  we  made, 

Catharina,  Maria,  and  I, 
Our  prog^rcss  was  often  delayed 

By  the  nightingale  warbling  nigh. 
We  paused  under  many  a  tree. 

Ana  much  she  was  charmed  with  a  tone 
Less  sweet  to  Maria  and  me, 

Who  so  lately  had  witnessed  her  own. 

My  numbers  that  day  Rhe  had  sung, 
And  gave  them  a  grace  w  divine, 

As  only  her  musical  tongue 
Could  infuse  into  numbers  of  mine. 


The  longer  I  heard,  I  esteemed 
The  work  of  my  fimcy  the  moie, 

And  e'en  to  myself  never  seemed 
So  tuneful  a  poet  before. 

Though  the  pleasures  of  London 

In  number  the  days  of  the  year, 
Catharina,  did  nothing  impede. 

Would  feel  herself  happier  here; 
For  the  close-woven  arches  of  limee 

On  the  banks  of  our  river,  I  know, 
Are  sweeter  to  her  many  times 

Than  aught  that  the  city  can  show. 

So  it.  is,  when  the  mind  is  endued 

With  a  well-judging  taste  from  above 
Then,  whether  embellished  or  rude, 

'Tis  nature  alone  that  we  love. 
The  achievements  of  art  may  amuse. 

May  even  our  wonder  excite, 
But  groves,  liilis,  and  valleys,  difiuse 

A  lasting,  a  sacred  delight 

Since  then  in  the  rural  recess 

Catharina  alone  can  rejoice, 
May  it  still  be  her  k>t  to  poeseas 

The  scene  of  her  sensible  choice! 
To  inhabit  a  mansion  remote 

From  the  clatter  of  street-pacing  stcM 
And  by  Philomel's  annual  noie 

To  measure  the  life  that  she  leads. 

With  her  book,  and  her  voice,  and  her  Ij 

To  wing  all  her  moments  at  home; 
And  with  scenes  that  new  rapture  inspi 

As  oft  as  it  suits  her  to  roam; 
She  will  have  just  the  life  she  prefers, 

With  little  to  hope  or  to  iear, 
And  ours  would  be  pleasant  as  hen, 

Might  we  view  her  enjoying  it  hei^. 


THE  MORALIZER  CORRECTE 

▲   TALE. 

A  HERMIT,  (or  if  'chance  you  hold 
That  title  now  too  trite  and  old) 
A  man,  once  young,  who  lived  retired. 
As  hermit  could  have  well  desired^ 
His  hours  of  study  closed  at  last, 
And  finished  his  concise  repast, 
Stoppled  his  cruise,  replaced  his  book 
Within  its  customary  iKwk, 
And,  staff  in  hand,  set  forth  to  share 
The  sober  cordial  of  sweet  air, 
Like  Isaac,  vrith  a  mind  applied 
To  serious  thought  at  evening  tide. 
Autumnal  rains  had  made  it  chill. 
And  firom  the  trees,  that  fringed  his  hill 
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SlKah«3es  alantinf;  at  the  dow  of  day 
CbJJJed  more  hi^  else  delightful  way. 
DL^^MSint  a  little  mile  he  spied 
A  ^v^-«8tem  bank's  still  sunny  side, 
Ara^l  right  toward  the  favoured  place 
Pnc»c=«eding  with  his  nimblest  pace, 
In  dope  to  bask  a  little  yet, 
Jusc   reached  it  when  the  sun  was  set. 


"V^our  hermit,  young  and  jovial  sin! 
L^».TTis  something  from  whate'er  occurs— 
And  hence,  he  said,  my  mind  computes 
Tti^  real  worth  of  man's  pursuits. 
His   object  chosen,  wealth  or  fame, 
Or  other  sublunary  game, 
Ims^^rination  to  his  view 
P'^^J^S'Cjnta  it  decked  with  every  hue 
'I'^^.^  can  seduce  him  not  to  spare 
His    powers  of  best  exertion  there, 
But    ymth,  health,  vigour  to  expend 
On.   mo  desirable  an  end. 
Ene   long  approach  life's  evemng  shades, 
Tfx«5  glow  that  fancy  gave  it  fades; 
Arad,  earned,  too  late,  it  wants  the  grace 
Ttaa.t  first  engaged  him  in  the  chase. 

*X*zae,  answered  an  angelic  guid«. 
Attendant  at  the  senior's  skie — 
B^t.  whether  all  the  time  it  cost. 
To  urge  the  fruitless  chase  be  lost, 
^Iviat  be  deckled  by  the  worth 
Of  that,  which  called  his  ardour  forth. 
Trifles  pursued,  whate'er  th*  event, 
^^iat  eause  him  shame  or  disoontentj 
^  ^iooiis  object  still  is  worse, 
„  ^'^^^^afvl  there  he  wins  a  curse; 
^     ^>  who  e'en  in  life's  last  stage 
j;,  J^"*ours  laudable  engage, 
.Jjj^^i^  ^t  least  in  peace  of  mind, 
-Afi^  .•^■^•e  of  having  well  designed; 
'^     exe  he  attain  his  end, 


ir. 


-4  6»s^^*^  precipitate  descend, 
$||^I^S'«>.ter  prize  than  that  he  meant 
Vo  .^  *^  '  "^uompense  his  mere  intent. 


o 


pense 

wish  can  bear  a  date 
early  or  too  late. 


tthe  faithful  bird. 


-^  ^*  ^"^^^cnhouse  is  my  summer  seat; 
"^    -  "^"Xibs  dkplaced  from  that  retreat 
'.^^    "^^^^^ed  the  open  air; 

Idfinchcs,  whose  sprightly  song 
their  mutual  solace  long, 
happy  prisoners  there. 


inAV.. 


*•  v\cy    ^ang,  as  blithe  as  finches  sing, 
Hl  V»**"  Gutter  kiose  on  golden  wing, 
f^^^  Mb  where  tbey  lirt ; 


StrangeiFB  to  liberty,  'tis  true, 
But  that  delight  they  never  knew, 
And  therefore  never  missed. 

But  nature  works  in  every  breast. 
With  force  not  easily  suppressed; 

And  Dick  felt  some  desires, 
That  after  many  an  eflfbrt  vain, 
Instructed  him  at  length  to  gkin 

A  pass  between  his  wires. 

The  open  windows  seemed  t*  invite 
The  fh^eman  to  a  farewell  fiight; 

But  Tom  was  still  confined ; 
And  Dick,  although  his  way  was  clear, 
Waa  much  too  generous  and  sincere, 

Te  leave  his  friend  behind. 

So  settling  on  his  cage,  by  play. 
And  chirp,  and  kins,  he  seemed  to  say 

You  must  not  live  alone — 
Nor  would  he  quit  that  chosen  stand 
Till  I,  with  slow  and  cautious  hand. 

Returned  him  to  lus  own. 

O  ye,  who  never  taste  the  joys 
Of  Friendship,  satisfied  with  noise, 

Fandango,  ball,  and  rout ! 
Blush,  when  I  tell  you  how  a  bird, 
A  prison  with  a  friend  prefbriod 

To  liberty  without. 


THE  NEEDLESS  ALARM. 

▲   TALE. 

There  isa  fiekl  through  which  I  often  pass, 
Thick  overspread  with  moss  and  silky  grass, 
Adjoining  close  to  Kilwick's  echoing  wood, 
Where  oft  the  bitch-fox  hides  her  hapless  brood. 
Reserved  to  solace  many  a  neighbouring  squire, 
That  he  may  follow  them  through  brake  and  brier, 
Contusion  hazarding  of  neck  or  spine, 
Which  rural  gentlemen  call  sport  divine. 
A  narrow  brook,  by  rushy  banks  concealed, 
Runs  in  a  bottom,  and  divides  the  field ; 
Oaks  intersperse  it,  that  had  once  a  head, 
But  now  wear  crests  of  oven-wood  instead ; 
And  where  the  land  slopes  to  its  watery  bourn, 
Wide  yawns  a  gulf  beside  a  ragged  thorn ; 
Bricks  line  the  sides,  but  shivered  kmg  ago 
And  horrid  brambles  intertwine  below ; 
A  hollow  scooped,  I  judge,  in  ancient  time. 
For  baking  earth,  or  burning  rock  to  lime. 

Not  yet  the  hawthorn  bore  her  berries  red, 
With  which  the  fieldfare,  wintry  guest,  is  fed ; 
Nor  autumn  yet  had  brushed  from  every  spray 
With  her  chill  hand,  the  mellow  leaves  awsv ; 
But  com  was  housed,  and  beans  were  in  the  stack. 
Now  therefixre  iHued  forth  the  spotted  pack, 
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With  tails  high  mounted,  ears  hung  low,  and 

throats, 
With  a  whole  gamut  filled  of  heavenly  notes, 
For  wliich,  alas !  my  destiny  severe. 
Though  cars  she  gave  me  two,  gave  me  no  ear. 

The  sun,  acoomplisliing  his  early  march, 
lils  lamp  now  planted  on  Heaven's  topmast  arch, 
When,  exercise  and  air  my  only  aim, 
And  heedless  whither,  to  that  field  I  came, 
Ere  yet  with  rutliless  joy  the  happy  hound 
Told  hill  and  dale  that  Reynard's  track  was  found, 
Or  with  the  high-raised  horn's  melodbus  clang 
All  Killwick*  and  all  Dingledeny*  rang. 

Sheep  grazed  the  field:  some  with  soft  bosom 

pressed 
The  herb  as  soft,  while  nibbling  strayed  the  rest ; 
Nor  noiso  was  heard  but  of  the  hasty  brook, 
Struggling,  detained  in  many  a  petty  nook. 
All  seemed  so  peaceful,  that,  from  them  conveyed, 
To  me  their  peace  by  kind  contagion  spread. 
But  when  the  huntsman  with  distended  check, 
'Gan  make  his  instrument  of  ma<<ic  speak. 
And  from  within  the  wood  that  crash  was  heard. 
Though  not  a  hound  from  whom  it  bunt  appeared, 
The  sheep  recumbent,  and  the  slieep  that  grazed ; 
All  huddling  into  phalanx,  stood  and  gazed, 
Admiring,  terrified,  the  novel  strain, 
Then  coursed  the  field  around,  and  oouised  it 

round  again ; 
But,  recollecting,  with  a  sudden  thought. 
That  flight  in  circles  urged  advanced  them  nought. 
They  gathered  close  round  the  old  pit's  brink. 
And  thought  again — ^but  knew  not  what  to  think. 

The  man  to  solitude  accustomed  long. 
Perceives  in  every  thing  that  lives  a  tongue ; 
Not  animals  alone,  but  shrubs  and  trees 
llave  speech  for  him,  and  understood  with  ease; 
After  long  drought,  when  rains  abundant  fall. 
He  hears  the  herbs  and  flowers  rejoicing  all ; 
Knows  what  the  freshness  of  their  hue  implies, 
How  glad  they  catch  tlie  largess  of  the  skies; 
But,  with  precision  nicer  still,  the  mind 
He  scans  of  every  locomotive  kind ; 
Birds  of  all  feather,  beasts  of  every  name, 
That  serve  mankind,  or  shun  tliem,  wild  or  tame ; 
The  looks  and  gestures  of  their  griefs  and  fears 
Have  all  articulation  in  his  ears ; 
He  spells  them  true  by  intuition  s  light. 
And  needs  no  glossary  to  set  him  right. 

This  truth  promised  was  needful  as  a  text, 
To  win  due  credence  to  what  follows  next. 

Awhile  they  musetl ;  surveying  every  face. 
Thou  hadst  supposed  them  of  superior  race ; 
Their  periwigs  of  wool,  and  fears  combined, 
Stxunped  on  each  countenance  such  marks  of  mind, 


That  sage  they  seemed,  as  lawyers  o*er  a  doubt, 
Which,  puzzling  k>ng,  at  last  they  puzzle  out; 
Or  academic  tutors,  teaching  youths. 
Sure  ne'er  to  want  them,  mathematic  truths ; 
When  thus  a  mutton,  statelier  than  the  rest, 
A  ram,  the  ewes  and  welhcrs  sad  addressed — 

Friends!  we  have  lived  too  long.  I  never  heard 
Sounds  such  as  these,  so  worthy  to  be  feared. 
Could  I  believe,  that  winds  for  ages  pent 
In  earth's  dark  womb  have  found  at  last  a  Tent 
And  from  their  prison-house  below  arise. 
With  all  these  hideous  bowlings  to  the  skies, 
I  could  be  much  composed,  nor  should  appeal; 
For  such  a  cause,  to  feel  the  slightest  fear. 
Yourselves  have  seen ,  what  time  the  thunders  nJIcd, 
All  night,  me  resting  quiet  in  the  fold. 
Or  heard  we  that  tremendous  bray  alone, 
I  could  expound  the  melancholy  tone ; 
Should  deem  it  by  our  old  companion  nuule. 
The  ass ;  for  he,  we  know,  has  lately  strayed. 
And  being  lost,  pcrlmps,  and  wandering  wide 
Might  be  supposed  to  clamour  for  a  guide. 
But  ah !  those  dreaded  yells  what  soul  can  hear 
That  owns  a  carcase,  and  not  quake  for  fear  1 
Demons  produce  them  doulttless ;  braxen-dawed 
And  fanged  with  brass  the  demons  are  abioad ; 
I  hold  it  therefore  wisest  and  most  fit. 
That,  life  to  save,  we  leap  into  the  {Mt 

Him  answered  then  his  loving  mate  and  true 
But  more  discreet  than  he,  a  Cambrian  ewe 

How !  leap  into  the  pit  our  life  to  save  1 
To  save  our  life  leap  all  into  the  grave  1 
For  can  we  find  it  lessl  Contemplate  first 
The  depth,  how  awful !  falling  there,  we  burst ; 
Or  should  the  brambles,  inter[x>sed,  our  fall 
In  part  al>ate,  that  happiness  were  small ; 
For  with  a  race  like  theirs  no  chance  I  see 
Of  peace  or  ease  to  creatures  clad  as  we. 
Mean-time,  noise  kills  not    Be  it  Dappie's  bray, 
Or  be  it  not,  or  be  it  whose  it  may, 
And  rush  those  other  sounds,  that  seem  by  tongues 
Of  demons  uttered,  from  whatever  lungsi, 
Sounds  aro  but  sounds ;  and,  till  the  cause  appear, 
Wc  have  at  least  commodious  standing  here. 
Come  fiend,  come  fury,  giant,  monster,  blast 
From  earth  or  hell,  wc  can  but  plunge  at  last. 

While  thus  she  spake,  I  fainter  heard  the  peals, 
For  Revnard,  close  attended  at  his  heels    - 
By  panting  dog,  tired  man,  and  spattered  horse, 
Through  mere  good  fortune  took  a  diflTerent  course. 
The  flock  grew  calm  again ;  and  I,  the  road 
Following,  that  led  me  to  my  own  abode. 
Much  wondered  that  the  silly  sheep  had  found 
Such  cause  of  terror  in  an  empty  sound, 
So  sweet  to  huntsman,  gentleman,  and  hound. 

MORAL. 

Beware  of  desperate  steps.    The  darkest  day, 


IVi  %v«xb  bekiDfii«  tt>  John  Tbrackmonon,  Etaq.       |  Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  pawed  awaf . 
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BOADICEA. 


AN  ODE. 


When  the  British  warrior  queen, 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods, 

Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien. 
Counsel  of  her  country's  gods ; 

Sage  beneath  the  spreading  oak 
Sat  the  Druid,  hoary  chief; 

Every  burning  word  he  spoke 
Full  of  rage,  and  full  of  grief. 

Princess !  if  our  aged  eyes 

Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 
'Tis  because  resentment  ties 

All  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 

Rome  shall  perish — write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt ; 

Perish,  hopeless  and  abhorred. 
Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt. 

Rome,  fiyr  empire  far  renowned, 
Tramples  on  a  thousand  states, 

Soon  ber  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground — 
Hark!  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates! 

Other  Romans  shall  arise. 
Heedless  of  a  soldier's  name ; 

Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  prize. 
Harmony  the  path  to  fame. 

Then  the  progeny  that  springs 
From  the  forests  of  our  land, 

Armed  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings. 
Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

Regions  Cesar  never  knew 

Thy  posterity  shall  sway ; 
Where  his  eagles  never  flew. 

None  invincible  as  they. 

Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words. 
Pregnant  with  celestial  fire. 

Bending  as  he  swept  the  chords 
Of  his  sweet  but  awful  lyre. 

She  with  all  a  monarch's  pride. 
Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow : 

Rushed  to  battle,  fought  and  died ; 
Dying  hurled  them  at  the  foe. 

Ruffians,  pitiless  as  proud. 

Heaven  awards  the  vengeance  due ; 
Empire  is  on  us  bestowed. 

Shame  and  ruin  wait  for  you. 


HEROISM. 

Tbeak  was  a  time  when  JEtna's  silent  fire 
8lepi  Qupeioeived,  the  mountain  yet  entire; 


When,  conscious  of  no  danger  from  below. 
She  towered  a  cloud-capt  pyramid  of  snow. 
No  thunders  shook  with  deep  intestine  sound 
The  blooming  groves,  that  ginlled  her  around. 
Her  unctuous  olives,  and  her  purple  vines 
(Unfclt  the  fury  of  tliosc  bursting  mines) 
The  peasant  8  hopes,  and  not  in  vain,  assured, 
In  peace  upon  her  sloping  sides  matured. 
When  on  a  day,  like  that  of  the  last  doom, 
A  conflagration  labouring  in  her  womb, 
She  tccmetl  and  heaved  with  an  inl'enial  birth, 
That  shook  the  circlint;  seas  and  solid  earth. 
Dark  and  voluminous  tlie  vapours  rise, 
And  hang  their  liorrors  in  the  neighbouring  skiea, 
While  through  the  Stygian  veil,  that  blots  tlie  day, 
In  dazzling  streaks  the  vivid  Hghtnings  play. 
But  oh !  what  uiuse,  and  in  what  powers  of  song, 
Can  trace  the  torrent  as  it  bunis  along ; 
Havoc  and  devantation  in  the  van. 
It  marches  o'er  the  prostrato  works  of  man ; 
Vines,  olives,  herbage,  forests  diMippear, 
And  all  the  charms  of  a  SiciUan  year. 

Revolving  seasons,  fruitless  as  they  pass. 
Sec  it  an  uninformed  and  idle  mass ; 
Without  a  soil  t'  invite  the  tiller's  care. 
Or  blade,  that  might  redeem  it  from  despair. 
Yet  time  at  Icngtli  (what  will  not  time  achieve  1) 
Clothes  it  with  earth,  and  bids  the  produce  live. 
Once  more  the  spiry  myrtle  crowns  the  glade. 
And  ruminating  flocks  enjoy  the  shade. 
O  bliss  precarious,  and  unsafe  retreats, 
O  charming  Parailisc  of  short-lived  sweets ! 
The  selfsame  gale,  that  wafts  the  flragrance  round, 
Brin^rs  to  the  distant  ear  a  sullen  sound  : 
Again  the  mountain  feels  th'  imprisoned  foe, 
Again  pours  ruin  on  the  vale  below. 
Ten  thousand  swains  the  wasted  scene  deplore. 
That  only  futuro  ages  can  restoro. 

Ye  monarchs,  whom  the  lure  of  honour  draws, 
Who  write  in  blood  the  merits  of  your  cause, 
"Who  strike  the  blow,  then  plead  your  own  defence, 
Glory  your  aim,  but  justice  your  pretence ; 
Behold  in  iBtna's  emblematic  fires. 
The  mischiefs  your  ambitious  pride  inspires ! 
Fast  by  the  stream,  that  bounds  your  just  domain, 
And  tells  you  where  you  have  a  right  to  reign, 
A  nation  dwells,  not  cnvbus  of  your  throne. 
Studious  of  peace,  their  neighbours',  and  their  own 
Ill-fated  race  I  how  deeply  must  they  rue 
Their  only  crime,  vicinity  to  you ! 
The  trumpet  sounds,  your  regions  swarm  abroail, 
Through  the  ripe  harvest  lies  their  destined  road 
At  every  step  beneath  their  feet  they  tread 
The  life  of  multitudes,  a  nation's  bread ! 
Earth  seems  a  garden  in  its  loveliest  dress 

!  Before  them,  and  behind  a  wilderness. 

'  Famine,  and  Pestilence,  her  first-born  son. 
Attend  to  finish  what  the  swoid  begun ; 
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And  echoing  praises,  such  as  fiends  might  earn, 
And  Folly  pays,  resounds  at  your  retinm. 
A  calm  succeeds — but  Plenty,  with  her  train 
Of  heart-felt  joys,  succeeds  not  soon  again, 
And  years  of  pining  indigence  must  show 
What  scourges  are  the  gods  that  rule  below. 

Yet  man,  laborious  man,  by  slow  degrees, 
(Such  is  his  thirst  of  opulence  and  ease) 
Plies  all  the  sinews  of  industrious  toil, 
Gleans  up  the  refuse  of  the  general  spoil, 
Rebuilds  the  towers,  that  smoked  upon  the  plain. 
And  the  sun  gilds  the  shining  spires  again. 

Increasing  commerce  and  reviving  ait 
Renew  the  quarrel  on  the  conqueror's  part ; 
And  the  sad  lesson  must  bo  learned  once  more. 
That  wealth  within  is  ruin  at  the  door. 
What  are  ye,  monarchs,  laureled  heroes,  aay. 
But  JEtnas  of  the  suflering  world  ye  sway  ? 
Sweet  Nature,  stripped  of  her  embroidered  robe. 
Deplores  the  wasted  regions  of  her  globe ; 
And  stands  a  witness  at  Truth's  awful  bar. 
To  prove  you  there  destroyers  as  ye  are. 

O  place  mc  in  some  Heaven-protected  isle. 
Where  Peace,  and  Equity,  and  Freedom  smile ; 
Where  no  volcano  pours  his  fiery  flood. 
No  crested  warrior  dips  liis  plume  in  blood ; 
Where  Power  secures  what  industry  has  won ; 
Where  to  succeed  is  not  to  be  undone ; 
A  land,  that  distant  tyrants  hate  in  vain, 
In  Britain's  isle,  beneath  a  George's  reign ! 


ON  THE  RECEIPT  OF  MY  MOTHER'S  nCTURE 

OUT  OP  NORFOLK. 

The  GUI  of  mj  Coudn  Anne  Bodham. 

O  THAT  those  lips  had  language !    Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine— thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same,  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
"  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away!" 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize, 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it)  hero  shine  on  me  still  the  same. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here ! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honour  with  an  artless  song. 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own; 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief. 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief. 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  Mother!  when  I  learned  that  thou  waitt  dead. 
Hay,  wast  thou  oonsdooi  of  the  tears  I  diedl 


Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorroviin^  son, 
Wretched  e'en  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  1 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unielt,  a  kiM* 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
Ah,  that  mi^{emal  smile!  it  answers — ^Yei. 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  sbw  away, 
And,  turning  from  my  nurseiy  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu! 
But  was  it  such  1—1%  was. — Where  thou  art  go 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unluiowiL 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more! 
Thy  maidens,  grieved  themselves  at  my  oonoex 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  letura. 
What  ardently  I  wished,  I  long  believed. 
And  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived. 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  firom  a  child. 
Thus  mxuiy  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  i^>ent, 
I  learned  at  last  submission  to  my  lot. 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  fargtiL 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  mo 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursexy  floor; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day. 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way, 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapped 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  cap, 
'Tis  now  become  a  histoiy  little  known, 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  owi 
Short-lived  possession!  but  the  record  &ir 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  then. 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  efiaoed 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  diamber  made, 
That  thou  might'st  know  me  safe  and  warn 

laid; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  bomi*, 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fiesh  they  shone  and  ^ovu 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  aD, 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fiJl, 
Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks 
That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes , 
All  this  still  lej^ble  in  memory's  page, 
And  still  to  bo  so  to  my  latest  age, 
Addit  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  day 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may; 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere. 
Not  scorned  in  Heaven  though  little  noticed  he 

Could  Timc,liis  fhght  reversed,  rcstoro  the  hou 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowe 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  wlule, 
Wouldst  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  a 
smile") 
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Could  tlmie  few.  pleasant  days  again  appear, 
Might  one  wish  bxuu{  them,  would  I  wish  tliem 

berel 
I  irould  not  tnut  my  heart — the  dear  delight 
tjcems  BO  to  be  deaind,  perhaps  I  might — 
But  DO— what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  ihould  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  anboond  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  ts  a  gallant  hark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  itonns  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed) 
Shoots  into  ^ori  at  some  well-havened  isle, 
Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  ferm  reflected  clear  below, 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Aiound  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift!  hast  reached  the 

shore, 
'•Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar,"* 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy  side. 
^Qt  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 
Always  finom  port  withheld,  always  distressed — 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest  tossed, 
^uk  ripped,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass 

lost, 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
^  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
Yet  0  the  thought,  that  thou  ait  safe,  and  he 
That  thought  u  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
Prom  knns  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth; 
Bat  higher  fer  my  proud  pretensions  rise— 
The  son  of  parents  past  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell-— Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wished  is  done. 
^J  Contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
1  seem  t'  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again; 
To  have  lenewed  the  jo3rs  that  once  were  mine, 
^^^*^*oct  the  sin  of  violating  thine; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  free, 
rf^  I  can  vi^  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
J^'^  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft— 
''J'*clf  itmoved,  thy  power  to  sooth  me  left. 


V^ 


FRIENDSHIP. 


P^  "-AT  Virtue,  or  what  mental  grace, 
^  men  unqualified  and  base 
^Vili  boast  it  their  possessionl 
^^'^iHon  apes  their  noble  part 
^'Ubcrality  of  heart, 

'^nd  duUneas  of  discretion. 

If 

..^^  polished  gem  we  find, 

^^Uninating  heart  or  mind: 
^Wke  to  imitation: 
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'Qsith. 
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No  wonder  friendship  does  the  same, 
That  jewel  of  the  purest  flame, 
Or  rather  constellation. 

No  knave  but  boldly  wiU  pretend. 
The  requisites  that  form  a  friend, 

A  real  and  a  sound  one; 
Nor  any  fool,  he  would  deceive 
But  prove  as  ready  to  believe. 

And  dream  that  he  had  found  one. 

Candid,  and  generous,  and  just, 
Boys  care  but  little  whom  they  trust. 

An  error  soon  corrected — 
For  who  but  learns  in  riper  years. 
That  man,  when  smoothest  he  appears, 

Is  most  to  be  suspectcdt 

But  here  again,  a  danger  lies, 
Lost,  having  miiiapplied  our  eyes, 

And  taken  trash  for  treasure, 
We  should  unwarily  conclude 
Friendship  a  feke  ideal  good, 

A  mere  Utopian  pleasure. 

An  acquisition  rather  rare 
Is  yet  no  subject  of  despair ; 

Nor  is  it  wise  complaining, 
If  citlier  on  forbidden  ground. 
Or  where  it  was  not  to  be  found 

We  sought  without  attaining. 

No  friendship  will  abide  the  test, 
That  stands  on  sordid  interest, 

Or  mean  self-love  erected; 
Nor  such  as  may  awhile  subsist, 
Between  the  sot  and  sensualist, 

For  vicious  ends  connected. 

Who  seeks  a  friend  should  come  disposed 
T'  exhibit  in  full  bloom  disclosed 

The  graces  and  the  beauties 
That  from  the  diaractcr  he  seeks; 
For  'tis  a  union,  that  bespeak* 

Reciprocated  duties. 

Mutual  attention  is  implied, 
And  equal  truth  on  either  side. 

And  constantly  supported; 
'Tis  senseless  arrogance  t'  accuse 
Another  of  sinister  views, 

Our  own  as  much  distorted. 

But  will  sinoeri^  suffice  7 
It  is  indeed  above  all  price. 

And  must  be  made  the  basu; 
Bvt  every  virtue  of  the  soul 
Must  constitute  the  charming  whoki, 

AH  fh'»«w£  in  ihoir  places* 


A 
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A  fretful  temper  will  divide 

TliP  clnteftt  knot  that  may  be  tiedj 

By  ccajKlcis  sharp  corrosion; 
A  temper  passionate  and  fierce 
Moy  suddenly  youi  joys  disperse 

At  one  immense  explosion. 

In  vain  the  talkative  unite 

In  hopes  of  {Mniianent  delight —  * 

The  secret  just  committed, 
Forgetting  its  important  wi'isrht, 
They  drop  throuf^h  mere  desire  to  prate, 

And  by  themselves  outwitted. 

How  briglit  soe'er  the  prospect  seems, 
All  thoughts  of  friendship  arc  but  dreams. 

If  envy  chance  to  creep  in; 
An  en>ious  man,  if  you  succeed, 
May  prove  a  danfrerous  foe  indeed, 

But  not  a  friend  worth  keeping. 

As  envy  pines  at  good  possessed, 
So  jealousy  looks  forth  distrc8m>d 

On  good  that  seems  approaching; 
And,  if  success  his  stefis  attend, 
Divccms  a  rival  in  a  friend, 

And  hates  him  for  encroaching. 

Hence  authors  of  illustrious  name, 
(Tnless  belied  by  common  fame. 

Are  sadly  prone  to  quarrel. 
To  deem  tlie  wit  a  friend  displays 
A  tux  U{x)n  tlieir  own  just  praise. 

And  pluck  each  other's  laurel. 

A  man  renowned  for  repartee 
Will  seldom  scruple  to  make  free 

With  friendship's  finest  fettling. 
Will  thrust  a  dagger  at  your  lireast. 
And  say  he  wounded  you  in  jest. 

By  way  of  bahn  for  healing. 

Whoever  keeps  an  open  ear 
For  tattlers,  will  be  sure  to  hear 

The  trumpet  of  contenUon ; 
Aspersion  is  the  babbler's  trade, 
To  listen  is  to  lend  him  aid. 

And  rush  into  dissension. 

A  friendship,  that  in  frequent  fits 
Of  controversial  rage  emits 

The  sparks  of  disputation. 
Like  hand  in  hand  insurance  plates, 
Most  unavoidably  creates 

The  thought  of  conflagration. 

Some  fickle  creatures  boast  a  soul 
True  as  a  needle  to  the  pole, 

Their  humour  yet  so  various — 
They  manifest  their  whole  life  through 
The  needless  deviations  too, 

Their  love  is  ■opncariom. 


The  great  and  small  but  rarely  meet 
On  terms  of  amity  oomi^cte ; 

Plebeians  must  surrender 
And  yield  so  much  to  noble  folk, 
It  is  combining  fire  with  smoke, 

Obscurity  with  splendour. 

Some  are  so  placid  and  serene 
(As  Irish  bogs  are  always  gieen) 
,  They  sleep  secure  from  waking, 
And  arc  indeed  a  bog,  that  bears 
Your  unpartici})ated  cares 

Unmoved  and  without  quaking. 

Courtier  and  patriot  can  not  mix 
Thfir  hctenv^eneous  politics 

Without  an  efTcr^'csccnoe, 
Like  that  of  salts  with  lemon  juice, 
'Which  does  not  yet  like  tliat  produce 

A  friendly  coakiicencc. 

Religion  should  extinguish  strife. 
And  make  a  calm  of  human  life; 

But  friends  that  chance  to  difiler 
On  points,  which  God  has  left  at  large. 
How  freely  will  they  meet  and  charge  1 

No  combatants  ore  stifTer. 

To  prove  at  last  my  main  intent 
Needs  no  expense  of  argument. 

No  cutting  and  contriving — 
Seeking  a  real  friend  we  seem 
T'  adopt  the  chemist's  golden  dream, 

With  still  less  ho|)c  of  thriving. 

Sometimes  the  fault  is  all  our  owii, 
Some  blemish  in  due  time  made  known 

By  trespass  or  omission ; 
Sometimes  occasion  brings  to  light 
Our  friend's  defect  long  hid  from  sight. 

And  even  from  suspicion. 

Then  judge  yourself  and  prove  your  man 
As  circumsixx^tly  as  you  can, 

And,  having  made  election. 
Beware  no  negligence  of  yours, 
Such  as  a  friend  but  ill  endures. 

Enfeeble  his  affection. 

That  secrets  are  a  sacred  trust. 

That  friends  should  be  sincere  and  jui^ 

That  constancy  befits  them, 
Arc  observations  on  the  ca&e. 
That  savour  much  of  common-place, 

And  all  the  worid  admits  them. 

But  'tis  not  timber,  lead,  and  stone, 
An  architect  requires  alone. 

To  finish  a  fine  buikling — 
The  palace  were  but  half  complete, 
If  he  could  possibly  forget 

The  carving  and  the  gilding. 
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The  man  that  haili  yoa  Tom  09  Jack, 
And  proves  by  thumps  upon  your  back 

How  he  estfipms  your  merit, 
Is  such  a  firiend,  that  one  had  need 
Be  rerj  much  hb  finend  indeed, 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it 

A  similantyofmiiid, 

Or  something  not  to  be  deflned, 

Fiist  fixes  our  attention ; 
So  mannen  decent  and  polite, 
The  same  we  practised  at  first  sight, 

Must  save  it  firom  declension. 

8ome  act  upon  this  prudent  plan, 
"  Say  little  and  hear  all  you  can :" 

Safe  policy,  but  hateful — 
60  barren  sands  imbibe  the  shower, 
^ut  noulci  neither  firuit  nor  flower, 

Un^ded8»ji&  and  ungrateful 

The  man  I  trust,  if  shy  to  me, 
4haU  find  me  as  reserved  as  he; 

No  subtcifuge  or  pleading 
&$hnll  win  my  confidence  again; 
I  will  by  no  naeuni  eTitertain 

A  spy  UQ  my  pkoceedog. 


These  samples — for  alas !  at  last 
These  are  but  samples,  and  a  taste 

Of  e>-ils  yet  unmentioned — 
May  prove  the  task  a  tasc  iudeed, 
In  which  'tM  much  if  he  suc^UMd 

However  well-iiitfcnCiaitbd. 

Pmsue  the  search,  and  yoa  wiU  find 
Good  sense  and  knowled^;^  of  mankind 

To  be  at  least  expedient, 
And,  after  summing  all  the  rest, 
Religion  ruling  in  the  breast 

A  piindpal  ingredient 

The  noUest  friendship  ever  shown 
The  Sav'iour's  history  makes  known, 

Though  some  have  turned  and  turned  it ; 
And  whether  being  crazed  or  blmd. 
Or  seeking  with  a  biassed  mind, 

Have  not,  it  seems,  discerned  it 

O  Friendship,  if  my  soul  forego 
Thy  dear  delights  while  hero  below ; 

To  mortify  and  grieve  me, 
May  I  myself  at  last  appear 
Unworthy,  base,  and  insincere. 

Or  may  my  friend  deceive  me ! 


ON  A  MISCHIEVOUS  BULL, 

WBICH   THE  OWNER    OP   HIM    SOLD  AT    THE    AU- 
THOR'S INSTANCE. 

Go— Thoa  ill  all  unfit  to  share 
The  pleaiutes  of  thb  place 


With  such  as  its  old  tenants  are. 
Creatures  of  gentler  race. 

The  squirrel  here  his  hoard  provides. 

Aware  of  wintiy  stoims, 
And  woodpeckers  explore  the  sides 

Of  rugged  oaks  for  worms. 

The  sheep  here  smoothes  the  knotted  thon« 

With  firictionsof  her  fleece; 
And  hero  I  wander  eve  and  mom. 

Like  her,  a  friend  to  peace. 

Ah! — I  could  pity  the  exiled 

From  this  secure  retreat — 
I  would  not  lose  it  to  be  styled 

The  happest  of  the  great 

But  thou  canst  taste  no  calm  delight; 

Thy  pleasure  is  to  show 
Thy  magnanimity  in  fight, 

Thy  prowess — therefore  go— 

I  care  not  whether  cast  or  north, 

So  I  no  more  may  find  thee; 
The  angry  muse  thus  sings  thee  forth. 

And  claps  the  gate  beliind  thee. 


ANNUS  MEMORABILIS,  1183. 
Written  In  Commemoration  of  hie  iSajtmfn  happj  Rsmtfrj 

I  RANSACKED,  for  a  thcmc  of  song. 

Much  ancient  chronicle  and  long; 

I  read  of  bright  embattled  fields, 

Of  trophied  helmets,  spears,  and  shields. 

Of  chiefs  whose  single  arm  could  boast 

Prowess  to  dissipate  a  host; 

Through  tomes  of  ikblc  and  of  dream 

I  sought  an  eligible  theme. 

But  none  I  found,  or  found  them  shared 

Already  by  some  happier  bard. 

To  modem  times,  vnth  Truth  to  guide 
My  busy  search,  I  next  applied; 
Here  cities  won  and  fleets  dispersed, 
Urged  loud  a  claim  to  bo  rehearsed, 
Deeds  of  unpcrishing  renown. 
Our  fathers'  triumphs  and  our  own. 

Thus,  as  the  bee,  from  bank  to  bower, 
Assiduous  sips  at  every  flower, 
But  rests  on  none,  till  that  be  found. 
Where  most  nectareous  sweets  abound. 
So  I  firom  theme  to  theme  displayed 
In  many  a  page  historic  strayed. 
Siege  after  siege,  fight  after  fight, 
Contemplating  with  small  delight 
(For  feats  of  sanguinary  hue 
Not  always  glitter  in  my  view;) 
Till  settling  on  the  current  year, 
I  found  the  fiup-sou|^t  treasure  near: 
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A  theme  for  poetry  divine, 
A  theme  t'  ennoble  even  mine, 
In  memorable  dghty-nine. 

The  qpxing  of  eighty-nine  shall  be 
An  era  cherished  long  by  me, 
Which  joyful  I  will  oft  record, 
And  thankful  at  my  firugal  board; 
For  then  the  clouds  of  eigh^-eight, 
That  threatened  England's  trembling  state 
With  loss  of  what  she  least  could  spare, 
Her  sovereign's  tutelary  care, 
One  breath  of  Heaven,  that  cried— Restore  I 
Chased,  never  to  assemble  more: 
And  for  the  richest  crown  on  earth, 
If  valued  by  its  wearer's  worth. 
The  symbol  of  a  righteous  reign 
Sat  fast  on  George's  brows  again. 

Then  peace  and  joy  again  possessed 
Our  dueen's  long-agitated  breast; 
Such  joy  and  peace  as  can  be  known 
By  suisrerers  like  herself  alone. 
Who  losing,  or  supposing  lost. 
The  good  on  earth  they  valued  most, 
For  that  dear  sorrow's  sake  forego 
All  hope  of  happiness  bdow. 
Then  suddenly  regain  the  priae. 
And  flash  thanksgivings  to  the  skies! 

O  Glueen  of  Albion,  queen  of  isles! 
■Since  all  thy  tears  were  changed  to  smiles, 
The  eyes,  that  never  saw  thee,  shine 
With  joy  not  unallicd  to  thine, 
Transports  not  chargeable  with  art 
Illume  the  land's  remotest  part, 
And  strangers  to  the  air  of  courts. 
Both  in  their  toils  and  at  their  sports, 
The  happiness  of  answered  prayers, 
That  gilds  thy  features,  show  in  theirs. 

If  they  who  on  thy  state  attend. 
Awe-struck  before  thy  presence  bend, 
'Tis  but  the  natural  effect 
Of  grandeur  that  ensures  respect; 
But  she  is  something  more  than  Glueen, 
Who  i^  beloved  where  never  seen. 


HYMN, 

rOR  THE  USE   OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AT  OLNET. 

Hear,  Lord,  the  song  of  praise  and  prayer, 

In  Heaven  thy  dwelling  place. 
From  in&nts  made  the  public  care. 

And  taught  to  seek  thy  face. 

Thanks  for  thy  word,  and  for  thy  day. 

And  grant  us,  we  impbre. 
Never  to  waste  in  sinfiil  play 

Thy  holy  sabbaths  more. 


Thanks  that  we  hear,— but  O  impait 

To  each  desires  sincere, 
That  we  may  listen  ^nth  our  heart, 

And  learn  as  wdl  as  hear. 

For  if  vain  thoughts  the  minds  engage 

Of  older  far  than  we, 
What  hope,  that,  at  our  heedleas  age, 

Our  minds  should  e'er  be  fieel 

Much  hope,  if  thou  our  spirits  take 

Under  thy  gracious  sway. 
Who  canst  the  wisest  wiser  make. 

And  babes  as  wik  as  they. 

Wisdom  and  bliss  thy  word  bestows, 

A  sun  that  ne'er  declines. 
And  be  thy  mercies  showered  on  tho9€ 

Who  placed  us  where  it  shines. 


STANZAS 

Subjoined  to  the  Yearly  BIU  of  Morulitj  of  the  ParUi  of  At 
Btlno^  Northampton,*  Anno  Domini,  1787. 

Pallida  Mon  aquo  putsat  pede  pauperum  tabemm 
Uegumque  turret.  Qw 

PUe  Death  with  equal  fool  itrilces  wide  the  door 
Of  rojral  hal^  and  horels  (rf'the  poor. 

While  thirteen  moons  saw  smoothly  run 

The  Nen's  barge-laden  wave, 
An  these,  life's  rambling  journey  done. 

Have  found  their  home,  the  grave. 

Was  man  (frail  always)  made  more  firail 

Than  in  foregoing  years  1 
Did  famine  or  did  plague  prevail. 

That  so  much  deaUi  appears  1 

No ;  these  were  vigorous  as  their  sires. 

Nor  plague  nor  famine  came; 
This  annual  tribute  Death  requires, 

And  never  waives  his  claim. 

Like  crowded  forest-trees  we  stand, 

And  some  are  marked  to  fall*, 
The  axe  will  smite  at  Gh)d's  command, 

And  soon  shall  smite  us  alL 

Green  as  the  bay-tree,  ever  green, 

With  its  new  foliage  on. 
The  gay,  the  thoughtless,  have  I  seen, 

I  passed — and  they  were  gone. 

Read,  ye  that  run,  the  awful  truth. 

With  which  I  charge  my  page ; 
A  worm  is  in  the  bud  of  youth. 

And  at  the  root  of  age. 


*  Oorapond  te  John  Oox,  pBiWi  dark  of  Mcnhaapm 
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No  present  health  can  heaKh  ensure 

Far  yet  an  hour  to  come; 
No  medicine,  though  it  oil  can  cure, 

Can  always  halk  the  tomb. 

And  O !  that  humble  as  my  lot, 

And  Boomed  as  in  my  strain, 
>  Thefie  truths,  though  known,  too  much  fingot, 

I  may  not  teach  in  vain. 

So  prays  your  deik  with  all  his  heart, 

And  ere  he  qmts  the  pen, 
BegB  you  for  once  to  take  hia  part, 

And  answer  all — Amen! 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

FOR  THE  TEAR  178S. 

Quod  admty  memento 
Componere  aquu*.    Catera  Jluminie 
Jhtu  feruntur.  llor. 

Improre  the  present  hour,  for  all  beside 
Is  a  oieR  feather  oo  a  torrent's  tide. 

Could  I,  fiom  heaven  inspired,  as  sure  presage 
To  whom  the  rising  year  shall  prove  his  last, 
As  I  can  number  in  my  punctual  page, 
And  item  down  the  victims  of  the  past; 

How  each  would  trembling  wait  the  mournful 

sheet. 
On  which  the  press  might  stamp  him  next  to  die; 
And,  reading  here  his  sentence,  how  replete 
With  anxious  meaning,  heavenward    turn  his 

eye! 

Time  then  would  seem  more  precious  than  the 

joys 
In  which  he  sports  away  the  treasure  now; 
And  prajrer  more  seasonable  than  the  none 
Of  drunJLards,  or  the  music-drawing  bow. 

Then  doubtless  many  a  trifler  on  the  brink 
Of  this  world's  hazardous  and  headlong  shore, 
Fomxl  to  a  pause,  would  feel  it  good  to  think. 
Told  that  his  setting  sun  must  rise  no  more. 

Ah  sdf-deceived!  Could  I  prophetic  say 
Who  next  is  fated,  and  who  next  to  fall. 
The  rest  might  then  seem  privileged  to  play; 
But,  naming  nonCj  the  Voice  now  speaks  to  all. 

Observe  the  dappled  foresters,  how  light 
They  bound  and  airy  o'er  the  sunny  glade — 
One  falls — the  rest,  wide-scattered  with  affright, 
Vanish  at  once  into  the  darkest  shade. 

Had  we  their  wisdom,  should  we,  often  warned. 
Still  need  repeated  warnings,  and  at  last, 
A  thousand  awful  admonitions  scorned, 
Die  sdf-aocuacd  of  life  run  all  to  waste  1 

xS 


Sad  waste!  for  which  no  after-thrift  atona^ 
The  grave  admits  no  cure  for  guilt  or  sin; 
Dew-drops  may  deck  the  turf,  that  hides  the  bonei 
But  tears  of  godly  grief,  ne'er  flow  within. 

Learn  then,  ye  living!  by  the  mouths  be  taught 
Of  all  these  sepulchres,  instructen  true. 
That,  soon  or  bite,  death  also  is  your  k>t 
And  the  next  opening  grave  may  yawn  for  yon. 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

FOR  THE  TEAR   1789. 

—Plaa'daque  ibi  demum  morte  9U  JevaU-Viig. 
There  calm  at  length  he  breathed  hto  soul  away. 

"  O  MOST  delightiiil  hour  by  man 

Experienced  here  below, 
The  hour  that  terminates  his  span, 

Hu  folly,  and  his  wo! 

"  Worlds  should  not  bribe  me  back  tc  tread 

Again  life's  dreaiy  waste. 
To  see  again  my  days  o'erspread 

With  all  the  gloomy  past. 

"  My  home  henceforth  is  in  the  skies. 

Earth,  seas,  and  sun  adieu! 
All  heaven  unfolded  to  mine  eyes, 

I  have  no  sight  for  you." 

So  spake  Aspasio,  firm  possessed 

Of  faith's  supporting  rod, 
Then  breathed  his  soul  into  its  rest, 

The  bosom  of  his  God. 

He  was  a  man  among  the  few 

Sincere  on  virtue's  side; 
And  all  his  strength  iirom  Scripture  drew 

To  hourly  use  applied. 

That  rule  he  prized,  by  that  he  feared, 

He  hated,  hoped,  and  loved; 
Nor  ever  frowned,  or  sad  appeared} 

Bur  when  his  heart  had  roved. 

For  he  was  ftail  as  thou  or  I, 

And  evil  felt  within: 
But,  when  he  felt  it,  heaved  a  sigh. 

And  loathed  the  thought  of  sin. 

Such  lived  Aspasio;  and  at  last 
Called  up  from  earth  to  heaven. 

The  gulf  of  death  triumphant  passed. 
By  gales  of  blessing  driven. 

Ei3  joys  be  mtne,  each  reader  cnes. 

When  my  last  hour  arrives: 
They  shall  be  youre,  my  verso  replies. 

Such  only  be  your  lives. 
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ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

FOB  THE  YEJLS  1790. 

Ne  eommanenten  recta  apeme.— Buchami. 
DeapisB  DOC  my  good  ootineeL 

He  who  nts  from  day  to  daj, 
Where  the  prison'xl  lark  is  hung, 

Heedlen  of  hiii  loudest  lay, 
Hardly  knows  that  he  has  sung. 

Where  the  watchman  m  his  round 
Nightly  lifts  his  voice  on  high, 

None,  accustomed  to  the  sound. 
Wakes  the  sooner  for  hu  cry. 

So  your  verse-man  I,  and  clerk. 

Yearly  in  my  song  proclaim 
Death  at  hand — ^yourselves  his  mark — 

And  the  foe's  unerring  aim. 

Duly  at  my  time  I  come, 

Publishing  to  all  aloud — 
Soon  the  grave  must  bo  your  home, 

And  your  only  suit,  a  shroud. 

But  the  monitory  strain. 

Oft  repeated  in  your  ears. 
Seems  to  sound  too  much  in  vain, 

Wins  no  notice,  wakes  no  fears. 

Can  a  truth,  by  all  confessed 
Of  such  magnitude  and  weight 

Ghrow,  by  being  oft  impressed, 
Trivial  as  a  parrot's  prate  7 

Pleasure's  call  attention  wins, 

Hear  it  often  as  we  may; 
New  as  ever  seem  our  Bins, 

Though  committed  every  day. 

Death  and  Judgment,  Heaven  and  HeU — 

These  alone,  so  often  heard. 
No  more  move  us  than  the  bell. 

When  some  stranger  is  interred. 

O  then,  ere  the  turf  or  tomb 

Cover  us  from  every  eye, 
S|nrit  of  instruction  come. 

Make  us  Icani,  that  we  must  die. 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1792. 

/>/tr,  qui  potuit  rerum  eci^nogeere  cawttUj 
AUiue  metut  omnea  tt  inexorabilefatum 
Subjecit  pedibwi,  etrepitumque  Acherontu  ararit 

Vifg. 
Happy  ilie  mortal,  who  h.v  traced  effects 
To  uwlc  fim  eauM!,  cafu  fear  bem^aili  his  laeL 
And  Death  and  roariog  IlelPa  vuruciutu  fines] 

Thankless  for  favours  from  on  high. 
Mao  thinks  he  fades  too  soon  ^ 


Though  'tis  his  privilege  to  die, 
Would  he  improve  the  boon. 

But  he,  not  wise  enough  to  scan 

His  blest  concerns  aright, 
Would  gUdly  stretch  Ufe's  little  span 

To  ages,  if  he  might 

To  ages  in  a  worid  of  pain, 

To  ages,  where  he  goes 
Galled  by  affliction's  heavy  chain. 

And  hopeless  of  repose. 

Strange  fondness  of  the  human  heart, 

Enamoured  of  its  harm ! 
Strange  worid,  that  costs  it  so  much  smart, 

And  still  has  power  to  charm. 

Whence  has  the  worid  her  magic  power  1 

Why  deem  we  death  a  foe  1 
Recoil  from  weary  life's  best  hour, 

And  covet  longer  wo  1 

The  cause  is  Conscience — Conscience  oft 

Her  tale  of  guilt  renews: 
Her  voice  is  terrible  though  soft, 

And  dread  of  death  ensues. 

Then  anxious  to  be  longer  spared, 
Man  mourns  his  fleeting  breath  : 

All  evils  then  seem  light,  compared 
With  the  approach  of  Death. 

'Tis  judgment  shakos  him ;  there's  the  fear, 
That  prompts  the  wish  to  stay ; 

He  has  incurred  a  long  arrear, 
And  must  despair  to  pay. 

Pay! — follow  Christ,  and  all  is  paid : 

His  death  your  peace  ensures ; 
Think  on  the  grave  where  ke  was  laid, 

And  calm  descend  to  yours. 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1793. 

De  aaeria  autem  tute  «if  una  senUntiaf  ut  cvMservmCMv 

Cic  de  Le;. 
But  let  US  an  ooDcur  in  this  one  aentimeng  ihtt  tUi^« 
cred  Iks  inviolaie. 

He  lives,  who  lives  to  God  alone, 

And  all  are  dead  beside; 
For  other  source  than  God  is  none 

Whence  life  can  be  supplied. 

To  live  to  God  is  to  requite 

His  love  as  best  we  may ; 
To  make  his  pTece{)Cs  our  delight. 

His  promises  our  stay. 

But  life,  witliin  a  narrow  ring 
Of  giddy  joys  comprised. 
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Is  fiJaely  named,  and  no  such  thing, 
But  rather  death  diagoiied. 

Can  life  in  them  deaenre  the  name, 

Who  onlj  live  to  prove 
For  what  poor  toys  they  can  diarJnim 

An  endleea  life  abovel 


Who,  much  diMaeed,  yet  nothing  feel, 
Much  menaced,  nothing  dread ; 

Have  wounds,  which  only  God  can  heal, 
Yet  never  ask  his  aid  1 

Who  deem  his  house  a  useless  place, 
Faith,  want  of  common  sense ; 

And  ardour  in  the  Christian  race, 
A  hypocrite's  pretence  1 

Who  trample  order ;  and  the  day, 
Which  God  asserts  his  own, 

Dishonour  with  unhallowed  play, 
And  worship  chance  alone  1 

If  scorn  of  God's  commands,  impressed 

On  word  and  deed,  imply 
The  better  part  of  man  unblessed 

With  life  that  can  not  die : 

Such  want  it,  and  that  want,  uncured 

Tin  man  resigns  lus  breath. 
Speaks  him  a  criminal,  assured 

Of  everbsting  death.      , 

Sad  period  to  a  pleasant  course  I 

Yet  so  will  G^  repay 
Sabbaths  profaned  without  remorse, 

And  mercy  cast  away. 


INSCRIPTION 

FOR  THE  TOMB  OF  MR.  HAMILTON. 

Pause  here,  and  think;  a  monitory  rhyme 
Demands  one  moment  of  thy  fleeting  time. 

Consult  life's  silent  clock,  thy  bounding  vein; 
Seems  it  to  say — "  Health  here  has  long  to  reignT' 
Hast  thou  the  \igour  of  thy  youthl  an  eye 
That  beams  dclightl  a  heart  untaught  to  sighl 
Yet  fear.    Youth  ofltimes  healthful  and  at  ease, 
Anticipates  a  day  it  never  sees; 
And  many  a  tomb,  like  Hamilton\  aloud 
Exclaims,  "Prepare  thee  for  an  early  shroud." 


EPITAPH  ON  A  HARE. 

Here  lieSj  whom  hound  did  ne'er  pursue. 
Nor  swifter  greyhound  follow, 

Whose  feet  ne'er  tainted  morning  dew. 

Nor  ear  heard  huntsman's  hallo'. 


Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  lus  kind, 
Who  nursed  with  tender  care, 

And  to  domestic  bounds  confined. 
Was  still  a  wild  Jack-hare 

Though  duly  firom  my  hand  he  took 

His  pittance  eveiy  night. 
He  did  it  with  a  jealous  lode, 

And,  when  he  could,  would  bite 

His  diet  was  of  wheaten  bread. 
And  milk  and  oats,  and  straw; 

Thistles,  or  lettuces  instead, 
With  sand  to  scour  his  maw. 

On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  regaled. 

Or  pippin's  russet  peel. 
And,  when  his  juicy  salads  failed. 

Sliced  carrot  pleased  him  well. 

A  Turkey  carpet  was  his  lawn, 
Wlicrcon  he  loved  to  bound. 

To  skip  and  gambol  like  a  fawn. 
And  swing  his  rump  around. 

His  frisking  was  at  evening  hours, 

For  then  he  lost  his  fear, 
But  most  before  approaching  showers, 

Or  when  a  storm  drew  near. 

Elight  years  and  five  round  rolling  moons 

He  thus  saw  steal  away, 
Dozing  out  all  his  idle  noons, 

And  every  night  at  play. 

I  kept  him  for  his  humour's  sake. 

For  he  would  oft  beguile 
My  heart  of  thoughts  that  made  it  ache, 

And  force  me  to  a  smile. 

But  now  beneath  his  walnut  shade 
He  finds  his  long  last  home. 

And  waits,  in  snug  concealment  laid. 
Till  gentler  Puss  shall  come. 

He,  still  more  aged,  feels  the  shocks, 
From  which  no  care  can  save, 

And,  partner  once  of  Tiney's  box. 
Must  soon  partake  his  grave. 


EPITAPHIUM  ALTERUM, 

Hie  etiam  jacet, 

dui  totum  novennium  vizit. 

Puss. 

Siste  paulisper, 

£lui  prsteriturus  es, 

Et  tecum  sic  reputa — 

Hunc  neque  canis  venaticus, 

Ncc  plumbum  missile, 

Neclaqoeus, 
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Ncc  imbres  nimii, 

Confecdrc: 

Tamen  mortuufl  est — 

Et  moiiar  ego. 


STANZAS 

ON  THE  rilUIT  PUBLICATION  OF  SIR  CHARLES 
GRANDI80N,  IN  1753. 

To  zoBCue  firom  the  t}'nnt'8  sword 

Th'  oppressed; — unseen  and  imimplored, 

To  cheer  the  face  of  wo ; 
From  lawless  insult  to  defend 
An  orphan's  right — a  fallen  friend, 

And  a  fbxgiven  foe ; 

These,  these  distinguish  from  the  crowd, 
And  these  abnc,  the  great  and  good, 

The  guardians  of  mankind ; 
Whose  bosoms  with  these  virtues  heave 
O,  with  what  niatclilcss  speed,  they  leave 

The  multitude  behind  1 

Then  ask  ye,  from  what  cause  on  earth 
Virtues  like  these  derive  their  birth, 

Derived  from  heaven  alone, 
Full  on  that  favoured  breast  they  shine, 
Where  faith  and  resignation  join 

To  call  the  blessing  down. 

Such  is  that  heart : — but  while  the  Muse 
Thy  theme,  O  Richardson,  pursues, 

Her  feeble  spirits  faint : 
She  can  not  reach,  and  would  not  wrong, 
That  subject  for  an  angels  sung. 

The  hero,  and  the  saint ! 


ADDRESS  TO  MISS 


ON  READING  THE  PRAYER  FOR  INDIFFERENCE. 

And  dwells  there  in  a  female  heart, 

By  bounteous  heaven  designed 
The  choicest  raptures  to  impart. 

To  feel  the  most  refined — 

Dwells  thero  a  wish  in  such  a  breast 

Its  nature  to  forego. 
To  smother  in  ignoble  rest 

At  once  both  bliss  and  wo  ? 

Far  be  tlie  thought,  and  far  the  strain, 

Which  breothi's  the  low  desire. 
How  sweet  soc'cr  the  verse  complain. 

Though  Phcebus  string  the  lyre. 

Come  then,  fair  maid,  (in  nature  wise) 
"Who,  knowing  them,  can  tdl 


From  generous  sympathy  what  joys 
The  glowing  bosom  swelL 

In  justice  to  the  various  powen 

Of  pleasing,  which  you  share, 
Join  me,  amid  your  silent  hours, 

To  form  the  better  prayer. 

With  lenient  balm,  may  Ofr*ron  henoe 

To  fairy-land  be  driwn ; 
With  every  herb  that  blunts  the  sense 

Mankind  received  firom  heaven. 

"  Oh !  if  my  Sovereign  Author  please, 

Far  be  it  from  my  fate. 
To  live,  unblcst  in  torpid  ease 

And  slumber  on  in  state. 

''  Each  tender  tie  of  life  defied 
Whence  social  pleasures  spring. 

Unmoved  with  all  the  world  beside, 
A  solitary  thing — " 

Some  alpine  mountain,  wrapt  in  snow, 
Thus  braves  the  whirling  blast. 

Eternal  winter  doomed  to  know, 
No  genial  spring  to  taste. 

In  vain  warm  suns  tlieir  influence  shed 

The  zephyrs  sport  in  vain. 
He  rears,  unchanged,  his  barren  head. 

Whilst  beauty  docks  the  plain. 

What  though  in  scaly  armour  drcst. 

Indifference  may  rejx'l 
The  shnfls  of  wo— in  such  a  breast 

IS'o  joy  can  ever  dwell. 

'Tis  woven  in  the  world's  great  plan. 

And  fixixl  by  heaven's  decree, 
That  all  the  true  delights  of  man 

Should  spring  from  Sympathy, 

'Tis  naturo  bids,  and  whilst  the  laws 

Of  nature  we  ri'tain. 
Our  self-approving  bosom  draws 

A  pleasuro  from  its  paiiL 

Thus  grief  itself  has  comforts  dear, 

The  sordid  never  know ; 
And  ccstacy  attends  the  tear, 

When  virtue  bids  it  flow. 

For,  when  it  streams  from  that  pure  souroe, 

No  bril>es  the  heart  can  win. 
To  check,  or  alter  from  its  course 

The  luxury  witldm. 

Peace  to  the  plilcgm  of  sullen  eh-es^ 

Who,  if  from  labour  eased. 
Extend  no  care  beyond  themselves, 

Unplcasing  and  unpleased. 
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Let  no  low  thought  suggeit  the  prayer, 
Oh  I  gnnt,  kind  heaven,  to  me, 

Long  as  I  draw  ethereal  air. 
Sweet  Senobility. 

Where'er  the  heavenly  nymph  is  seen, 

With  lustre-beaming  eye, 
A  train,  attendant  on  their  queen, 

(Her  rosy  chorus)  fly. 

The  jocund  Loves  in  Hymen*s  band, 

With  torches  ever  bright, 
And  generous  Friendship  hand  in  hand. 

With  Pity's  watery  sight 

The  gentler  virtues  too  are  joined. 

In  youth  immortal  warm, 
The  soft  relations,  which,  combined, 

Give  life  her  every  charm. 

The  aits  come  smiling  in  the  close, 

And  lend  celestial  fire. 
The  nurUc  breathes,  the  canvass  glows, 

The  muses  sweep  the  lyre. 

"  Still  may  my  melting  bosom  cleave 

To  suflerings  not  my  own, 
And  still  the  sigh  responsive  heave, 

Where'er  is  heard  a  groan. 

"  So  Pity  shall  take  Virtue's  part. 

Her  natund  ally. 
And  fashioning  my  softened  heart. 

Prepare  it  for  the  sky." 

This  artless  vow  may  heaven  receive, 
And  you,  fond  maid,  approve; 

So  may  your  guiding  angel  give 
Whate'er  you  wish  or  love: 

So  may  the  rosy  fingered  hours 

Lead  on  the  various  year. 
And  every  joy,  which  now  is  yours, 

Extend  a  larger  sphere; 

And  suns  to  come,  as  round  they  wheel, 

Your  golden  moments  bless. 
With  all  a  tender  heart  can  feel, 

Or  hvely  fancy  guess. 


A  TALE, 

rOTKDED  ON  A  FACT  WHICH  HAPPENED  IN  JANUARY, 

1779. 

"Whcbe  Humber  pours  Ids  richcommerdal  stream, 
'Fheie  dwelt  a  wretch,  who  breathed  but  to  blas- 
pheme. 
In  subterraneous  caves  his  life  he  led, . 
Black  as  the  mine  in  which  ho  wrought  for  bread. 
"When  on  a  day,  emerging  from  the  deep, 
A  sabbath-day,  (such  sabbaths  thousands  keep!) 
The  wages  of  his  weekly  toil  he  bore 
To  boy  a  cock— idKae  blood  might  win  him  more; 


As  if  the  noblest  of  the  feathered  kind 
Were  but  for  battle  and  for  death  designed; 
As  if  the  consecrated  hours  were  meant 
For  spozt,  to  minds  on  cruelty  intent; 
It  chanced  (such  chances  Providence  obey) 
He  met  a  fellow-labourer  on  the  way. 
Whose  heart  the  same  desires  had  once  inflamed; 
But  now  the  savago  temper  was  reclaimed. 
Persuasbn  on  his  lips  had  taken  place; 
For  all  plead  well  who  plead  the  cause  of  grace: 
His  iron-heart  vnth  Scripture  ho  assailed, 
Wooed  him  to  hear  a  sermon,  and  prcvailod. 
His  faithful  bow  the  mighty  preacher  drew. 
Swift,  as  the  lightning-glance,  the  arrow  flew. 
He  wept;  he  trembled;  cast  his  eyes  around. 
To  fmd  a  worse  than  he ;  but  none  ho  found. 
Ho  felt  his  sins,  and  wondered  he  should  feel. 
Grace  made  the  wound,  and  grace  alone  could  heal. 
Now  &rewell  oatlis,  and  bUiBphemiea,  and  lies! 
He  quits  the  sinner's  for  the  martyr's  prize. 
Tliat  holy  day  which  washed  with  many  a  tear, 
Gilded  with  hope,  yet  shaded  too  by  fear. 
The  next,  his  swarthy  brethren  of  the  mine 
Learned,  by  his  altered  speech — the  change  divine 
Laughed  when  they  should  have  wept,  and  swore 

the  day 
Was  nigh,  when  he  would  swear  as  fast  as  they. 
"  No,  (said  the  penitent,)  such  words  shall  share 
This  breath  no  more ;  devoted  now  to  prayer. 
O!  if  thou  sce'st  (thine  eye  the  future  sees) 
That  I  shall  yet  again  blaspheme,  like  these; 
Now  strike  me  to  the  ground,  on  wliich  I  kneel. 
Ere  yet  this  heart  relapses  into  steel ; 
Now  take  me  to  that  Heaven  I  once  defied. 
Thy  presence,  thy  embrace !" — Ho  spoke  and  diud. 


TO   THE  REV.  MR.  NEWTON, 

ON  HIS  RETURN  FROM  RAMSQATE. 

That  ocean  you  have  late  surveyed, 

Those  rocks  I  too  have  seen, 
fiut  I,  afflicted  and  dismayed. 

You  tranquil  and  serene. 

You  from  the  flood-controlling  steep 
Saw  stretched  before  your  view. 

With  conscious  joy,  the  threatening  deep, 
No  longer  such  to  you. 

To  me,  the  waves  that  ceaseless  broke 

Upon  the  dangerous  coast. 
Hoarsely  and  ominously  spoke 

Of  all  my  treasure  lost. 

Your  sea  of  troubles  you  have  past, 
And  found  the  peaceful  shore; 

I,  tempest-tossed,  and  wrecked  at  la^, 
Cowe  home  to  port  no  more. 


\ 
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COWPER'S  WORKS. 


A  POETICAL  EPISTLE  TO  LADY 
AUSTEN. 

Dear  Anna — ^bptwoen  friend  and  friend, 
Profle  answeTB  every  common  end ; 
Ser\'e8,  in  a  plain  and  homely  way, 
T'  express  th'  occurrence  of  the  day; 
Our  health,  the  ^^eathcr,  and  the  news; 
What  walks  we  take,  what  books  we  choose; 
And  all  the  floating  thoughts  we  find 
Upon  the  surface  of  the  mind. 

But  when  a  poet  takes  the  pen, 
Far  more  alive  than  other  men, 
He  feels  a  gentle  tingling  come 
Down  to  his  finger  and  his  thumb, 
Derived  from  nature's  noblest  part, 
The  centre  of  a  glowing  heart: 
And  tliis  is  what  the  workl,  who  knows 
No  flights  above  the  jatch  of  prose, 
His  more  sublime  vagaries  slighting, 
Denominates  an  itch  for  writing. 
No  wonder  I,  who  scribble  rhyme 
To  catch  the  triflers  of  the  time, 
And  tell  them  truths  divine  and  dear, 
Which,  couched  in  proue,  Uicy  vfiW  not  hear; 
Who  labour  hard  t'  allure  and  draw 
The  loiterers  I  never  saw, 
Should  &e\  that  itdiing,  and  that  tingling, 
With  all  my  purpose  intermingling, 
To  your  intrinsic  merit  true, 
Wlien  called  t'  address  myself  to  you. 

Mysterious  are  liis  ways,  whose  power 
Brings  forth  that  uncxiK-ct^Hl  hour. 
When  minds,  that  never  met  before. 
Shad  meet,  unite,  and  part  no  more: 
It  is  th'  allotment  of  the  skira. 
The  hand  of  the  Supremely  Wise, 
That  guides  and  governs  our  afl<-ctions, 
And  plans  and  orders  our  coimcxions: 
Directs  us  in  our  dietaiit  road. 
And  marks  the  bounds  of  our  abode. 
Thus  we  were  settled  when  you  found  us, 
Peasants  and  children  all  around  us, 
Not  dreaming  of  so  denr  a  friend, 
Deep  in  the  abyss  of  Silver- End.* 
Thus  Martha,  e'en  against  her  will, 
Peiched  on  the  top  of  yonder  Iiill; 
And  ycu,  though  you  muat  nvah  prefer 
The  fairer  scenes  of  sweet  Sancerre,t 
A  n  come  firom  distant  L<urc,  to  choose 
A  cottage  on  the  banks  of  Ouse. 
This  page  of  Providence  quite  new, 
And  now  just  opening  to  our  vicvi'. 


*  An  olMCure  pan  of  Oliwy,  adjmiuiig  to  tiia  raifclence  of 
Cowper,  which  facml  tlie  i»arkct|il.irc. 
>  Lady  Austrn's  nritloitcc  in  Fr.inrc. 


Elmi^ys  our  [n«sent  thoughts  and  pains 
To  guess,  and  spell,  what  it  contains; 
But  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year, 
Will  make  the  dark  enigma  clear; 
And  furnish  us,  perhaps,  at  last. 
Like  other  scenes  already  past, 
With  proof,  that  we,  and  our  afluirs. 
Are  part  of  a  Jehovah's  cares: 
For  God  unfolds,  by  riow  degrees. 
The  purport  of  his  deep  decrees; 
Sheds  ever}'  hour  a  clearer  light 
In  aid  of  our  defective  sight; 
And  spreads,  at  length,  before  the  soul, 
A  beautiful  and  perfect  whole. 
Which  busy  man's  inventive  brain 
Toib  to  anticipate  in  vuin. 

Say,  Anna,  had  you  never  known 
The  beauties  of  a  rose  full  blown, 
Could  you,  though  luminous  your  eye. 
By  looking  on  the  bud,  descry. 
Or  guess,  with  a  propbetic  power, 
The  future  splendour  of  the  flower  1 
Just  so,  th'  Omni{)otent,  who  turns 
The  system  of  a  worid's  concerns. 
From  mere  minutis  can  educe 
Events  of  most  important  use; 
And  bid  a  dawning  sky  display 
The  blaze  of  a  meridian  day. 
The  works  of  man  tend,  one  and  all, 
As  needs  they  nmst,  from  great  so  small ; 
And  vanity  altsorbs  at  length 
The  monuments  of  human  strength. 
But  who  can  tell  how  vast  the  plan 
Wliicli  this  day's  incident  began  1 
Too  small,  perhaps,  tlie  slight  occasion, 
For  our  dim-sighted  observation; 
It  (tossed  unnoticed,  as  the  bird 
That  cleaves  the  yielding  air  unheard, 
And  yet  may  prove,  when  understood, 
A  harbinger  of  endless  good. 

Not  that  I  deem,  or  mean  to  call 
Friendship  a  blessing  cheap  or  small. 
But  merely  to  remark,  that  ours. 
Like  some  of  nature's  sweetest  floweiii. 
Rose  from  a  seed  of  tiny  size. 
That  seemed  to  promise  no  such  prxn; 
A  transient  visit  intervening. 
And  made  almost  without  a  meaning, 
(Hardly  the  eflfcct  of  inclination, 
Much  less  of  pleasing  expectation,) 
Produced  a  friendsliip,  then  begun, 
That  has  cemented  us  in  one; 
And  placed  it  in  our  power  to  prove, 
By  long  fidelity  and  love, 
Tiiat  Solomon  has  wisely  spoken, 
"  A  threefold  cord  is  not  soon  broken." 
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SONG.* 

ofFtfMMilL 


When'  all  within  is  peace, 

How  Nature  teems  to  smile! 
Delights  that  never  cease, 

The  live-long  day  beguile. 
From  mom  to  dewy  eve, 

"With  open  hand  she  showers 
Fresh  blessings  to  deceive, 

And  sooth  the  silent  hours. 

It  is  content  of  heart 

Gives  nature  power  to  please; 
The  mind  that  feels  no  smart, 

Enlivens  all  it  sees: 
Can  make  a  wintry  sky 

Seem  bright  as  smiling  May, 
And  eveninir's  closing  eye 

As  peep  of  early  day. 

The  vast  majestic  globe. 

So  beauteously  arrayed 
In  Nature's  various  robe 

With  wondrous  skill  displayed, 
Is  to  a  mourner's  heart 

A  dreary  wild  at  best ; 
It  flottcis  to  depart, 

And  k»gs  to  be  si  rest. 


VERSES 

BELECTXD  FROM  AN  OCCASIONAL  POElfl,  KlfTlTLBD 

TALEDIOTION. 

Oh  Fiienddup !  Cordial  of  the  human  breast 
So  fitde  feh,  so  fervently  profisssed ! 
Thj  bloHoms  deck  our  unsuspecting  yean ; 
*rhe  pnmiM  of  delicbus  fruit  appears : 
Wehngthe  hopes  of  constancy  and  truth, 
Snch  k  the  folly  of  our  dreaming  youth ; 
BntiooQ,  tias!  detect  the  rash  mistake 
That  langiiine  inexperience  loves  to  make ; 
And  view  with  tears  th' expected  harvest  lost, 
Dc^yed  by  time^  or  withered  by  a  firast, 
Whoever  und*T**^g«*  a  friend's  great  part 
Sbfldd  be  renewed  in  hatise,  pure  in  heart, 
Fnputd  for  martyrdom,  and  strong  to  prove 
A  tlMMttand  ways  the  fbrce  of  genuine  love. 
He  nuiy  be  called  to  give  up  health  and  gain, 
T' exchange  content  kit  trouble,  ease  kit  pain, 
Toecho  sigh  for  sigh,  and  groan  for  groan, 
And  wet  his  cheeks  with  sorrows  not  hii  own. 
The  heart  of  man,  for  such  a  task  too  firail, 
When  most  relied  on,  is  most  sure  to  fail ; 


And,  smnmoned  to  partake  its  fellow's  wo, 
Starts  from  iU  office,  like  a  broken  bow. 

Votaries  of  business,  and  of  pleasure  prove 
Faithless  alike  in  fnenddiip  and  in  love. 
Retired  from  all  the  circles  of  the  gay, 
And  all  the  crowds,  that  bustle  life  away, 
To  scenes,  where  competition,  envy,  strife, 
Beget  no  thunder-clouds  to  trouble  life, 
Let  me,  the  charge  of  some  good  angel,  find 
One,  who  has  known,  and  has  escaped  mankind; 
Polite,  yet  virtuous,  who  has  brought  away 
The  manners,  not  the  morals,  of  the  day : 
With  him,  perhaps  with  hevy  (for  men  have  known 
No  firmer  friendships  than  the  fisdr  have  shown,) 
Let  me  enjoy,  in  some  unthought-of  spot. 
All  former  friends  forgiven,  and  forgot, 
Down  to  the  close  of  life's  fast  fading  scene. 
Union  of  hearts,  without  a  flaw  between. 
'TIb  grace,  'tis  bounty,  and  it  calls  for  praise. 
If  Gkxl  give  health,  that  sunshine  of  our  days  1 
And  if  he  add,  a  blessing  shared  by  few. 
Content  of  heart,  more  praises  still  are  due— 
But  if  he  grant  a  friend,  that  boon  possessed, 
Indeed  is  treasure,  and  crowns  all  the  rest ; 
And  giving  one,  whose  heart  is  in  the  skies, 
Bom  from  above,  and  made  divinely  wise. 
He  gives,  what  bankrupt  nature  never  can, 
Whose  noblest  coin  is  light  and  brittle  man, 
Grold,  purer  far  than  Ophir  ever  knew, 
A  soul,  an  image  of  himself,  and  therefore  true. 


EPITAPH  ON  JOHNSON. 

Here  Johnson  lies— a  sage  by  all  aUowed, 
Whom  to  have  bred,  may  well  make  England  proud ; 
Whose  prose  was  eloquence,  by  wisdom  taught. 
The  graceful  vehicle  of  virtuous  thought; 
Whose  verse  may  claim — grave,  masculyie,  ani 

strong, 
Superior  praise  to  the  mere  poet's  song ; 
Who  many  a  noble  gift  from  Heaven  possessed, 
And  faith  at  last,  alone  worth  all  the  rest. 
O  man,  iounortal  by  a  double  prize, 
By  fame  on  earth — by  gbry  in  the  skies ! 


TO  MISS  C- 


ON  HER  BIRTH-DA  V 


*  ¥rilBsB  at  ths  nqoart  of  LMly  AnMOi 


How  many  between  east  and  west, 
Disgrace  their  parent  earth, 

Whose  deeds  constrain  us  to  detest 
The  day  that  gave  them  birth ! 

Not  so  when  Stella's  natal  mom 
Revolving  months  restore, 

We  can  rejoice  that  she  was  bom, 
And  wish  her  bom  once  more. 


\ 


COWPEB'S  WORKS. 


GRATITDDE. 


Tbib  cap,  that  to  stately  tppean, 

With  ribban-baund  Um«I  an  higb, 
WhuJi  Kcnu  b;  the  crest  that  it  tenti 

J\mbLtiaiu  of  brusluiig  thn  tky: 
Thi>  cap  ta  m;  Fouun  1  am. 

She  gsv«  it,  and  gate  me  beode, 
TVreilhedintoan  clfgantbow, 

The  ribbon  with  wliich  it  ia  tied. 

This  whMl-footnl  iitU(I\ins  chair, 

Contrived  both  for  toil  "ad  trpo«, 
"Wide  elbowetl  and  waititcd  with  bur, 

nnbich  1  both  wribhte  and  doK, 
'Bsigbi  gtuddiid  to  danlc  the  cj««. 

And  rival  ill  lustre  afthat 
In  whii'li,  or  astrouoray  lie*, 

Fair 


Tbno  carpeta,  ao  aoft  to  the  foot, 

C*ledania'>  tiaffic  and  pride, 
O  ipare  them  je  ItniebU  of  the  boot, 

Scaped  fioiu  a  crcBS-counliy  tide. 
Thia  table  and  luirrot  ultluil, 

Secure  finm  coUison  and  duet, 
At  which  I  oft  (have  cheek  uid  chin, 

And  periwig  nicdj  adjn«t : 


TLiimomhleit 

Fot  iU  beauty  ailjuired  and  ill  UH), 
Aod  chirged  with  octuvcs  and  twelrei, 

Tbff  gojest  I  had  lo  produce; 
Whore,  flanuiig  in  scatlet  and  gold, 

JIfy  pocoB  enchanted  I  niew, 
Ami  hope,  in  due  dute,  to  behiJd 

Jtfy  Iliad  uid  Odjiw;  loo; 

Thia  chinik,  that  declu  the  alcove. 

Which  ]\vn  ^oyh  cull  »  buffet, 
Butnhal  the  j,'i]i!a  tall  it  above, 

Has  ne'er  bwu  revealed  loua  jet  j 
Tli«o  curlidns,  lliat  kee))  the  Toom  mim 

Orcool,  ai  tlie  wiuon  iJeniiiidi. 
Then  stovei  thai  fur  juilti'rn  and  form, 

Seem  the  labour  of  Mdciber'i  haiida : 

AllttiMc  ue  not  half  that  I  owe 


Benignity,  frirnd*lii|'.  ami  truth: 
For  time  the  ilr-itnuiT  ilH.d.iriJ 

Andfue»fuiirj.Ti.liiiii;Vi™l, 
It  even  lier  face  he  luis  ■iwml, 

Much  Icaa  could  he  alter  her  mmil 

Thua  compawed  about  nith  the  goa 
And  chattela  of  triaurp  and  cue, 

I  indulge  my  purtieal  nuxxla 
In  manv  *uch  fanciea  aa  thcK ; 


And  fanciea  I  frar  they  will  Mem — 
Poet's  gooda  are  not  often  BO  fine  i 

The  poets  win  aweai  that  1  dream, 
Wlien  I  ring  of  the  spleodoar  ^mini 

THE  FLATTING-MILL. 


WniEK  a  bar  of  pun  rilvn,  or  ingot  oTgol 

la  acnt  t>)  tje  jtnlted  M  wrought  mto  len( 
is  paiHedbetwwncyhndenoflenBnd  ni 
In  an  engine  ofuttnost  mechanicii  itrer 

Thus  tortured  and  aqueraed,  at  hat  it  apj 

Liken  loose  heapof  ribbon, OElitte™ 

Like  music  it  liiiltliM  and  rings  in  your 

And,  wanned  by  the  prcaaun,  u  all  ii 

This  process  achieved,  it  is  doomed  lo  aoi 
The  thump-after-thnmp  of  a  goldtieater' 

And  at  last  iaof  Rrvjcc  inaickneas  or  pail 
To  cover  a  jHll  tor  a  deHcale  palate. 

Alas  for  the  poet!  who  dam  undertaka 

To  urge  rrrurmation  of  national  ill — 
[lis  liead  jind  bi*  dealt  arc  both  likrly  tu 

Wilhthcduuldecmpbymcntofmnileli 
If  he  wish  to  inBlrui:!,  he  muet  learn  tade 

Smooth,  ductile,  and  even,  his  &ncy  mi 
"MiM  tinkle  jiiiJ  glitter  like  goUlo  the  ri) 

And  catch  in  iti  pnigrcaa  a  acnrible  glo 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTO: 


Ml  nil,  «oiiId  Tloroce  huve  gueaacd 

What  Jionour  awaited  hja  ode. 
To  his  own  Ikllc  volume  addreand, 

The  honour  which  I'ou  have  licsloive 
Who  ho\e  tracivl  it  in  chamclera  here 

So  elegant,  even  and  neat, 
111'  lind  lnliL;hi'il  at  the  critical  anecr, 

Which  ho  loems  to  have  Irrmbieci  to 

And  aneer  if  yon  pl«ac  he  bad  said, 

A  nymph  riiall  hereafter  ariae, 
Who  shall  give  me,  when  wu  urcall  d 

The  glory  your  umlico  dpnics, 
Shnll  liigmly  give  ta  my  lay, 

Although  but  a  mere  bagatelle ; 
And  even  a  poet  shall  say, 

Methii^  ever  naa  written  to  well. 
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STANZAS 

the  l-=  T^=  uhkcent  liben'ies  taken  with  the  ramalnf  of  the 
great  MUton— Anno  1790. 

*«  M  EL    Coo,  perchance,  in  future  days, 
Tt^«f  tculi^tuied  stone  shall  show, 

VTitb^    Paphian  myrtle  or  with  bays 
PsLniaaiian  on  my  bzow. 

*  BuC   I,  or  ere  that  season  come, 

Eac^^ped  from  every  care, 
Shall  reach  my  refuge  in  the  tomb, 

Ar«cl  steep  securely  there."* 

•0  sajig,  in  Roman  tone  and  style, 

Tbe  youthful  baid,  ere  long 
Ordained  to  grace  his  native  isle 

VTitli  her  sublimest  song. 

Who  tlien  but  must  conceive  disdain, 

Heojing  the  deed  unblest 
Of  w-retches  who  have  dared  profane 

His  diead  sepulchral  rest  1 

in  &ii^  the  hands  that  heaved  the  stones 
.  W^tiiePB  Milton's  ashes  lay. 
That  txembled  not  to  grasp  his  bones 
^^^  steal  his  dust  away ! 


0  in-veqoited  bard!  neglect 
'^^y  living  worth  repaid, 

Alii  blind  idolatrous  respect 
^  tuQch  afironts  thee  dead. 


TO  MRS.  KING. 

^  lUtid  Fnaent  to  the  Author,  a  Fatch-woilc  Obunter- 
pane  of  her  own  makiog. 

J***:  Banl,  if  e'er  he  feel  at  all, 
'  ^  sure  be  quickened  by  a  call 
,|,  ^^h  on  his  heart  and  head, 
.  ^  P^y  with  tuneful  thanks  the  care 
'^^  kindness  of  a  hidy  fair 
>Vho  deigns  to  deck  his  bed. 

iM^  like  this,  in  ancient  time, 
^^  Ida's  barren  top  sublime, 
p  ( A«  Homer's  Epic  shows) 
^^j^lf^posed  of  sweetest  vernal  flowers, 
^^^boot  the  aid  of  sun  and  showers, 
^^or  Jote  and  Juno  rose. 


I    —  l)eantiful,  however  gay, 
^hat  wluch  in  the  scorching  day 
^^^oeivei  the  weary  swain 


flt  DiMras  ducat  da  narmon  wdtw 
ant  I^phla  myitl  8Qt  ftnaaride  burl 
Hfo  sicoia  pice  <|alaaqinni  i 

JfittM  <fft  JlfOflM. 

o 


Wlio,  laying  Ids  long  scythe  aside, 
Sleeps  on  ratiie  bank  with  daisies  pied, 
Till  roused  to  toil  again. 

What  labours  of  the  loom  I  see ! 
Looms  numlierless  have  groaned  for  me ! 

Should  every  maiden  come 
To  scramble  for  the  patch  that  bean 
The  impress  of  the  robe  she  wears. 

The  bell  would  toll  for  some. 

And  oh,  what  havoc  would  ensue! 
This  bright  display  of  every  hue 

All  in  a  moment  fled! 
As  if  a  storm  should  strip  the  bowers 
Of  all  their  tendrils,  leaves,  and  flowers — 

Each  pocketing  a  shred. 

Thanks,  then,  to  every  gentle  fair 
Who  will  not  come  to  peck  me  bare. 

As  bird  of  borrowed  feather. 
And  thanks,  to  One,  above  them  all. 
The  gentle  Fair  of  Pcrtenhall, 

Who  put  tho  whole  together. 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  POETa 

Two  nymphs,  both  nearly  of  an  age. 

Of  numerous  charms  possessed, 
A  warm  dispute  once  chanced  to  wage, 

Whose  temper  was  the  best. 

The  worth  of  each  had  been  complete. 

Had  both  alike  been  mild: 
But  one,  although  her  smile  was  sweet. 

Frowned  oflener  than  she  smiled. 
And  in  her  humour,  when  she  frowned, 

Would  raise  her  voice  and  roar, 
And  shake  with  fury  to  the  ground 

The  garland  that  she  wore. 

The  other  was  of  gentler  cast. 

From  all  such  frenzy  clear. 
Her  frowns  were  seldom  known  to  last. 

And  never  proved  severe. 

To  poets  of  renown  in  song 
The  nymphs  referred  the  cause. 

Who,  strange  to  tell,  all  judged  it  wrong, 
And  gave  misplaced  applause. 

They  gentle  called,  and  kind  and  soft. 

The  flippant  and  the  scold, 
And  though  she  changed  her  mood  to  oA, 

That  failing  left  untold. 

No  judges,  sure,  were  e'er  «>  mad. 

Or  so  resolved  to  err- 
In  short,  the  charms  her  sister  had 

They  hivished  all  on  her. 
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Then  thus  the  god  whom  fondly  they 

Their  great  inspirer  call, 
WoB  heard,  one  genial  summer's  day, 

To  reprimand  them  all : 

Since  thus  ye  have  comlnned/'  he  said, 
"  My  favourite  nymph  to  slight, 
Adorning  May,  that  peevish  maid, 
With  June's  undoubted  right, 

"  The  minx  shall,  for  your  folly's  sake. 

Still  prove  herself  a  shrew. 
Shall  make  your  scribbling  fingers  ache, 

And  pinch  your  noses  blue." 


EPITAPH 

ON  MRS.  M.  HI0GIN8,  OF  WESTON. 

Laurels  may  flourish  round  the  conqueror's  tomb, 
But  happiest  they,  who  win  the  world  to  come: 
Believers  have  a  silent  field  to  fight. 
And  their  exploits  are  veiled  from  human  sight. 
They  in  some  nook,  where  little  known  they 

dwell. 
Kneel,  pray  in  faith,  and  rout  the  hosts  of  hell; 
Eternal  triumphs  crown  their  toils  divine. 
And  all  those  triumphs,  Mary,  now  are  thine. 


THE  RETIRED  CAT. 

A  Poet's  Cat,  sedate  and  grave 
As  poet  well  could  wbh  to  have. 
Was  much  addicted  to  inquire 
For  nooks  to  which  she  might  retire, 
And  where,  secure  as  mouse  in  chink. 
She  might  repose,  or  sit  and  think. 
I  know  not  where  she  caught  the  trick 
Nature  perhaps  herself  had  cast  her 
In  such  a  mould  philosophiclue. 
Or  else  she  learned  it  of  her  master. 
Sometimes  ascending,  debonair, 
An  apple-tree,  or  lofty  pear. 
Lodged  with  convenience  in  the  fork, 
She  watched  the  gardener  at  his  work; 
Sometimes  her  ease  and  solace  sought 
In  an  old  empty  watering-pot. 
There  wanting  nothing,  save  a  fan. 
To  seem  some  nymph  in  her  sedan. 
Appareled  in  cxaetest  sort. 
And  ready  to  be  borne  to  court. 

But  love  of  change  it  seems  has  place 
Not  only  in  our  wiser  race ; 
Cats  also  fcel,  as  well  as  we. 
That  passion's  fiiroe,  and  so  did  she. 
Her  climbing,  she  began  to  find. 
Exposed  her  too  much  to  the  wind, 


And  the  old  utensil  of  tin 
Was  cold  and  comfbrtlcas  within : 
She  therefore  wished,  instead  of  those, 
Some  place  of  more  serene  repose, 
Where  neither  cold  might  come,  nor  air 
Too  rudely  wanton  with  her  hair, 
And  sought  it  in  the  likeliest  mode 
Within  her  master's  snug  abode. 

A  drawer  it  chanced,  at  bottom  lined 
With  linen  of  the  softest  kind, 
With  such  as  merchants  introdooe 
From  India,  for  the  ladies'  use; 
A  drawer  impending  o'er  the  rest, 
Half  open  in  the  topmost  chest, 
Of  depth  enough,  and  none  to  spare, 
Invit^  her  to  slumber  there; 
Puss  with  delight,  beyond  expression, 
Surveyed  the  scene  and  took  poseessioii. 
Recumbent  at  her  ease,  ere  long. 
And  lulled  by  her  own  homdnim  song, 
She  left  the  cares  of  lift  behind. 
And  slept  as  she  would  sleep  her  last, 
When  in  came,  houscwifiily  inclined, 
The  chambermaid,  and  shut  it  last. 
By  no  malignity  impelled, 
But  all  unconscious  whom  it  held. 

Awakened  by  the  shock,  (cried  pass) 
**  Was  ever  cat  attended  thus ! 
The  open  drawer  was  loft,  I  see, 
Merely  to  prove  a  nest  for  me. 
For  soon  as  I  was  well  composed, 
Then  came  the  maid,  and  it  was  closed. 
How  smooth  these  lierchiefii,  and  how  sweet  I 
Oh  what  a  delicate  retreat  1 
I  will  resign  myself  to  rest 
Till  Sol  declining  in  the  west, 
Shall  call  to  supper,  when,  do  doobt, 
Susan  will  come,  and  let  me  oat." 

The  evening  came,  the  sun  descended, 
And  puss  remained  still  unattended. 
The  night  rolled  tardily  away, 
(With  her  indeed  'twas  never  day) 
The  sprightly  mom  her  course  renewed, 
The  evening  gray  agun  ensned, 
And  puss  came  into  mind  no  nK>re, 
Than  if  entombed  the  day  before ; 
With  hunger  pinched,  and  pinched  §at  zoom, 
She  now  presaged  approaching  doom. 
Nor  slept  a  single  wink,  nor  purred, 
Conscious  of  jeopardy  incuned. 

That  night,  by  chance,  the  poet,  watching; 
Heard  an  inexplicable  scratching ; 
His  noble  heart  went  pit-a-pat, 
And  to  himself  he  said—"  what* s  that  T* 
He  drew  the  curtain  at  his  side. 
And  forth  he  peeped,  but  nothini;  spied. 
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Yet,  by  ha  ear  directed,  gucuvd 
Something  impriscmcd  in  the  chest 
And,  doubtful  what,  with  prudent  care 
Resolved  it  ihould  continue  there. 
At  length  a  Yoice  which  well  he  knew, 
A  long  and  melancholy  mew, 
Saluting  his  poeCic  ears, 
CoimM  him  and  dispelled  his  fears ; 
He  left  his  bed,  he  trod  the  floor, 
He  'gan  in  haste  the  drawers  explore, 
The  lowest  first,  and  without  stop 
The  rest  in  order  to  the  top. 
For  'tis  a  truth  well  known  to  most. 
That  whatsoever  thing  is  lost, 
We  seek  it,  ere  it  come  to  light, 
Ia  eveiy  cranny  but  the  right 
Poithikipped  the  cat,  not  now  replete 
As  ent  with  siiy  self-conceit, 
"Sat  in  her  own  fimd  comprehension, 
A  theme  finr  all  the  world's  attention, 
But  modest,  sober,  cured  of  all 
Her  BotioDs  hyperix>lical. 
And  wiahing  for  a  place  of  rest, 
Anj  thing  rather  than  a  chest. 
Then  itepped  the  poet  into  bed 
With  this  reflection  in  his  head. 

MORAL. 

^^^ue  of  too  sublime  a  sense 
Of  your  own  worth  and  consequence. 
The  man  who  dreams  himself  so  great, 
-^^  his  importance  of  such  weight, 
^^  all  around  in  all  that's  done 
**n8t  move  and  act  for  him  alone, 
jy*W  leam  in  school  of  tribulation 
^*^  ^7  of  his  expectation. 


'nrrc^ 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE, 

TBB  AUTEOR  HEARD  SINO  ON  NEW-TEAR's 
DAT. 


^^N'CB  b  it,  that  amazed  I  hear 
>j*.    ,  '^om  yonder  withered  spray, 
^^  fixemost  mom  of  all  the  year, 
^  melody  of  May  7 

why,  dooe  thuosands  would  be  proud 
Wsuch  a  fiKvonr  shown, 

I  selected  fipom  the  crawd 
QwitneH  it  alone  1 

*^^^stthoa,  sweet  Phitomd,  to  me, 
g^^^«f  thai  I  abo  long 

^^^  pnctised  in  the  grovei  Bw  tliee, 
^?1)ough  not  like  thee  in  songi 


Si 


^ing'sk  than  nther  under  fone 
^  ^>f  some  diTine  command, 
*^iimMsiiinfii1  to  piTigo  aoome 


Thrice  welcome  then !  for  many  a  long 

And  joyk*s8  year  have  I, 
As  thou  to-day,  put  forth  my  song 

Beneatn  a  wintrv  rky. 

But  thee  no  wintry  skies  can  harm, 

Who  only  need'st  to  sing. 
To  make  e'en  January  charm, 

And  every  season  Spring. 


SONNET. 

TO  WILLIAM   WILBERFORCE,    ESO.     » 

Thy  country,  Wilberforce,  with  just  disdain, 
Hears  thee  by  cruel  men  and  impious  called 
Frantic,  for  thy  zeal  to  loose  the  enthralled 
i  From  exile,  public  sale,  and  slavery's  chain. 
Friend  of  the  poor,  the  wronged,  the  fetter- 
gaUed, 
Fear  not  lest  labour  such  as  thine  be  vain. 

Thou  hast  achieved  a  part;  hast  gained  the  ea? 
Of  Britain's  senate  to  thy  glorious  cause; 
Ho|x$  smiles,  joy  springs,  and  though  cold  caution 
pause 
And  weave  delay,  the  better  hour  is  near 
That  shall  remunerate  thy  toils  severe 
By  peace  for  Afric,  fenced  with  British  laws. 

Enjoy  what  thou  hast  won,  esteem  and  love 
From  all  the  just  on  earth,  and  all  the  blest  above. 


EPIGRAM. 

PRINTED  IN  THE  NORTHAMPTON  MERCURY. 

To  purify  their  wine  some  people  bleed 

A  lamb  into  the  barrel,  and  succeed ; 
,  No  nostrum,  planters  say,  is  half  so  good 

To  make  fine  sugar,  as  a  negro's  blood. 

Now  lav^b8  and  negroes  both  are  harmless  things, 
'  And  thence  perhaps  the  wondrous  virtue  springs. 
'  'Tis  in  the  blood  of  innocence  alono— 

Good  cause  why  planters  never  try  their  own. 


TO  DR.  AUSTIN, 

OF  CECILrSTREET,  LONDON. 

I 

I 

-  Austin!  accept  a  grateful  verse  from  dm, 
.  The  poet's  treasure,  no  ingkiDoos  fee. 
!  Loved  by  the  Muses,  thy  ingenuous  mind 
Pleasing  requital  in  my  veiae  may  find; 
Verse  oft  has  dashed  the  scythe  of  Time 
Immortalizing  names  which  else  had  died. 
And  O!  could  I  command  the  glittering  wealth 
With  which  sick  kings  are  glad  to 
heeUh; 


\ 
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Yet,  if  cxtonsivo  fame  and  sure  to  live, 
Were  in  the  power  of  verso  like  mine  to  ffft, 
I  would  not  recompense  his  art  with  leas, 
Who,  giving  Mary  health,  heals  my  dirtrea. 

Friend  of  my  friend  !*  I  bve  thee,  tho'  unknown, 
And  boldly  call  thee,  being  his,,  my  own. 


SONNET. 

ADDRESSED  TO  WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESO. 

Hatlet — thy  tenderness  fraternal  shown. 

In  eur  first  interview,  delightful  guest! 

To  Mary  and  me  for  her  dear  sake  distressed, 
Such  as  it  is  has  made  my  heart  thy  own, 
Though  heedless  now  of  new  engagements  grown ; 

For  threescore  winters  make  a  wintry  breast, 

And  I  had  purposed  ne'er  to  go  in  quest 
Of  Friendship  more,  except  with  Grod  alone; 

But  thou  hast  won  me:  nor  is  Grod  my  foe, 
Who  ere  this  last  afflictive  scene  began, 

Sent  thee  to  mitigate  the  dreadful  bbw. 

Mv  brother,  by  whose  sympathy  I  know 
Thy  true  deserts  infallibly  to  scan, 
Not  more  t'  admire  the  bard  than  love  the  man. 


CATHARINA. 
On  hw  Bfarriage  to  George  Courtnay,  Enq. 

Believe  it  or  not  as  you  choose. 

The  doctrine  is  certainly  true,- 
That  the  future  b  known  to  the  muse. 

And  poets  are  oracles  too. 
I  did  but  express  a  desire 

To  see  Catharina  at  home. 
At  the  side  of  my  friend  Gteorge's  fire. 

And  lo— she  is  actually  come. 

Such  prophecy  some  may  despise, 

But  the  wish  of  a  poet  and  friend 
Perhaps  is  approved  in  the  skies. 

And  therefore  attains  to  its  end. 
'Twas  a  wish  that  flew  ardently  forth 

From  a  bosom  effectually  warmed 
With  the  talents,  the  graces,  and  worth 

Of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  formed. 

Mariat  would  leave  us,  I  knew. 

To  the  grief  and  regret  of  us  all. 
But  less  to  our  grief,  could  we  view 

Catharina  the  queen  of  the  hall. 
And  therefore  I  wished  as  I  did. 

And  therefore  this  union  of  hands 
Not  a  whisper  was  heard  to  forlad,   - 

But  all  ay — amen — to  the  bans. 


Since  therefore  I  seem  to  incur 

No  danger  of  wishing  in  vain, 
When  making  good  wishes  for  her, 

I  will  e'en  to  my  wishes  again— 
With  one  I  have  made  her  a  wife, 

And  now  I  will  try  with  another, 
Which  I  can  not  suppress  for  my  life — 

How  soon  I  can  make  her  a  mother. 


SONNET. 

TO  GEORGE  ROMNET,  ESQ. 

On  bla  lecture  of  me  in  enyaat,  drawn  at  Eunham  In  the 
6l8t  jrear  of  mj  age^  and  in  the  nuxttlia  of  Augiat  and  9ep» 
tember,  1792. 

RoMNET  expert,  infidlibly  to  trace 
On  chart  or  canvass,  not  the  form  alone 
And  semblance,  but,  however  faintly  shown. 

The  mind's  impression  too  on  every  face — 

With  strokes  that  time  ought  never  to  erase, 
Thou  hast  so  penciled  mine,  that  though  I  owd 
The  subject  worthless,  I  have  never  known 

The  artist  shining  with  superior  grace. 

But  this  I  mark — that  symptoms  none  of  wo 
In  thy  incomparable  work  appear. 

Wdl — I  am  satisfied  it  should  be  so, 
Since,  on  maturer  thought,  the  cause  is  dear; 

For  in  my  looks  what  sorrow  oouldst  thou  see 

When  I  was  Hayley's  guest,  and  sat  to  theel 


ON  RECEIVING  HAYLEYJS  PICTURE. 

In  language  warm  as  could  be  breathed  or  penned, 
Thy  picture  speaks  th'  original,  mj  finend. 
Not  by  those  looks  that  indicate  thy  mind — 
They  only  speak  thee  friend  of  all  mankind; 
Expression  here  more  soothing  still  I  see, 
That  friend  of  all  a  partial  fioend  to  me. 


Bsyi^. 


1  ls4]r  nmcknocMk 


ON  A  PLANT  OF  VIRGIN'S  BOWER, 

DESIGNED  TO  COYER  A  GARDEN-SKAT. 

Thrive,  gentle  plant!  and  weave  a  bower 

For  Mary  and  for  me, 
And  deck  with  many  a  splendid  flower 

Thy  foliage  large  and  firee. 

Thou  cam'st  from  Elartham,  and  wilt  shadu 

(If  truly  I  divine) 
Some  future  day  th'  iUustrious  head 

Of  Him  who  made  thea  mine. 
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Slwulil  Diphnc  ihow  ftjnlgai  frown, 
Atxl  enif  Moe  the  b>y, 

Such  bonaared  brows  u  Ihvj. 
Thy  axae  with  zcai  we  bIidII  ilcfiMid, 

Anii  wuhconiiiwingpowBri 
For  nhv  ihoulil  iiut  the  virgin'i  fHead 

Be  downed  with  viigin't  boner  1 

TO  MY  COUSIN,  ANNE  BODHAM, 


Mr  genlle  Anw,  whom  heRteiwe, 
When  1  -nu  Jiang,  and  thou  M  nor 

Than  {ilavtbingJbraliUniC, 

I  danoed  and  Dmdled  on  mj  knee, 

A  kitten  tioih  in  on  tad  glee, 


Itt 


f  fo( 


toy  piitae. 


Gold  paji  the  worth  of  all  things  hen; 
Bat  notofion;— tint  gem'*  loo  deu 

For  richest  n^ues  lo  win  it ; 
I,  thcrdbcc,  u  t  proof -of  Ion, 
Estrnn  thy  presFnt  far  above 

The  be>l  things  kept  within  it. 


TO  MRa  UNWIN. 
MtRT!  I  want  a  IjTB  with  other  Kringi, 
SiKb  aid  bm  heaven  u  auK  ban  feigned  they 

An  doqDence  ecaice  gi*eit  to  mortali,  new 
Anil  TUuJebupd  b;  pnuse  of  meanai  thing*, 
That  en  ibrough  *ge  or  wo  I  ibed  m;  winga, 
may  reconi  thy  worth  with  honour  due. 

In  <elK  al  iDDsical  U  ihou  ail  true, 
And  thai  inuuntaliice  whom  it  ange. 

But  iImd  bast  little  neeJ.  There  ■  a  book 
By  arnpbsHiil  with  beams  «f  heannl;  light, 

On  which  the  ey«  of  tioil  not  nnly  look, 
Achrooida  ofsiCtianajuMand  bright; 

There  all  thy  deedi,  my  ftithfol  Mary,  riiine, 


TO  WTLUAM  HAYLEY,  ESO. 

t>EAR  architnt  of  fine  cHjiTEitix  in  ur, 
Worthier  to  stand  6x  ever,  if  they  coold. 
Than  ahj  built  of  alaiu!,  or  yet  of  wood, 

For  back  of  royal  elephant  to  bear 

O  far  pemouion  from  the  akies  to  share, 
MiKh  to  my  own,  though  little  (0  tl^  good, 
Wilh  thee  (nut  subject  lo  the  jealo«i  IMod!) 

A  partonihtp  afUlmiy  <nnl 


But  I  Bia  liuikrupt  now;  inc!  doooied  henceforth 
To  dmdge,  in  lirwant  6r);  on  otiwrs'  laji ; 

Barda,  1  acknowleilgr,  of  uneiiu>illi<d  worth! 
But  what  is  comoMBiatar's  happiial  pn^I 


ON  A  SPANIEL,  CALLED  BEAU, 


A  apiNiEL,  Bean,  that  bra  like  yon, 

WcU-(ed,  and  at  hia  ea«s. 
Should  wiacr  be  than  to  punma 

Each  trif  D  that  he  sen. 

But  you  luTe  killed  a  tiny  Urd, 
WluchBewno(tiUl&^y, 

Agiinil  my  orden,  whom  yon  heard 
Forlndding  you  the  prey. 

Nor  did  you  kill  that  you  might  eat. 


Nor  waa  he  of  the  thkviih  aolt. 
Or  one  whom  blood  allures, 

But  innocent  was  all  bia  sport 
Whom  you  have  torn  for  youra. 


BEAD'S  REPLY. 


You  cried— forbear— but  in  my  bieaal 
A  mightier  cried — proceed— 

'Twaa  Nature,  ar,  whose  strong  behatf 
Impelled  me  to  the  deed. 

Yet  much  oa  nature  I  roped, 
I  ventured  once  la  break, 

(As  S..II  i"tli^i>=  iJi«y  recollect) 
Her  precept  for  your  nke ; 

And  when  yoor  linnet  «n  a  d\y, 

Pasnng  Ua  piiaaa  door. 
Had  fluttered  alt  bia  tfrength  away. 


II 
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Well  knowing  Iiim  a  sacred  thing, 
Not  destined  to  mj  tooth, 

I  only  kissed  Iiis  ruffled  wing, 
And  licked  the  feathen  smooth. 

Jjei  my  obedience  then  excuse 

My  disobedicnoe  noWy 
Nor  some  reproof  yourselves  refuse 

From  your  aggrieved  bow-wow; 

If  killing  brids  be  such  a  crime, 
(Wliich  I  can  hardly  sec,) 

What  think  you,  sir,  of  kiUing  Time 
With  verse  addressed  to  me  ? 


TO  MARY. 

The  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past, 
Since  our  first  sky  was  overcast, 
Ah  would  tliat  tliis  might  be  the  last! 

My  Mary! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 
I  see  them  daily  weaker  grow- 


'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low 

My  Mary! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store. 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 

My  Mary! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will. 

My  Mary ! 

But  well  thou  playd'st  the  housewife's  part, 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art, 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  Maiy ! 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream ; 
Yet  inc  they  charm,  whato  er  the  theme, 

My  Mary! 

riiy  silver  locks  once  auburn  bright, 
Arc  Htill  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
'i'han  «rolden  Ivaiiis  of  orient  light, 

My  Mary! 

For  i'ould  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee. 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  seel 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

My  Mary! 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  declme. 
Thy  hands  tlieir  little  force  resign; 
Yet  gently  prest,  jm»g8  gently  mine, 

Mt  Blarrl 


Such  feebleneH  of  limbs  thoa  piov*at, 
That  now  at  every  step  thoa  mov'st, 
Upheld  by  two,  yet  still  thou  kyv'st, 

My  Mazy] 

And  still  to  love,  though  prett  with  fll, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chiD^ 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

MyBlaiy! 

But  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know. 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show. 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  wo. 

My  Mary! 

And  should  my  ftiturc  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past, 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  laM, 

MyMaiy! 


ON  THE  ICE  ISLANDS, 

SEEN   FLOATING   IN  THE  GERMAN  OCEAN. 

What  portents,  firom  that  distant  region,  ride, 
Unseen  till  now  in  ours,  the  astonished  tide  1 
In  ages  past,  old  Proteus,  with  his  dro\'es 
Of  seacalvcs,  sought  the  mountains  and  the  grovea 
!  But  now,  descending  whence  of  late  they  stood. 
Themselves  the  mountains  seem  to  rove  the  flood. 
Dire  times  were  they,  full-chaigcd  with  human 

woes; 
And  these,  scarce  less  calamitous  than  those. 
What  view  wo  now  1  More  wondrous  atall  1   Be- 
hold! 
Like  burnished  brass  they  shine,  or  beaten  gold ; 
And  all  around  the  pearl's  pure  splendour  show, 
And  all  around  the  ruby's  fiery  glow. 
Come  they  from  India,  whore  the  Imming  earth. 
All  bounteous,  gives  her  richest  treajiuree  birth ; 
And  where  the  costly  gems,  that  beam  around 
The  brows  of  mightiest  potentates,  are  found  1 
No.    Never  such  a  countless  dazzling  store 
Had  left,  unseen,  the  Ganges'  peopled  sliove. 
Rapacious  hands,  and  ever-watchful  eyes, 
Should  sooner  far  have  marked  and  seized  the 

prize. 
Whence  sprang  they  then  1  Ejected  have  thpy  come 
From  Ycs'vius',  Or  from  iBtna's  burning  womb  1 
Thus  shine  they  sclf-illumed,  or  but  display 
The  borrowed  splendours  of  a  cloudless  day  1 
With  borrowed  beams  they  shine.    The  gales, 

that  breathe 
Now  landward,  and  the  current's  foroe  beneath, 
Have  borne  them  nearer :  and  the  nearer  sight, 
Advantaged  more,  contemplates  them  aright. 
Their  lofty  summits  crested  high,  they  show, 
With  mingkd  sleet,  and  long-incmnbent  enow. 
The  rest  is  ice.    Far  henoo,  where  most,  severe, 
Bleak  winter  well-nigh  Muldens  aU  the  yev 
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Thrir  in£uit  growth  begin.    He  bade  aibe 
Tbeir  unoooth  fonns,  portentoofl  in  our  eyes. 
Oft  as  dinolved  by  tnnaient  fons,  the  mow     - 
Left  the  tall  dif,  to  join  the  flood  below; 
He  caught,  and  cmdled  with  a  fieeong  blast 
The  current,  eie  it  leachod  the  boundlen  waste. 
By  alow  degrees  uprose  the  wondrous  pile, 
And  long  soccessiTe  ag^s  rolled  the  while ; 
Till,  ceaseless  in  its  growth,  it  claimed  to  stand, 
Tall  as  its  rival  mountains  on  the  land. 
Thus  stood,  and  unnanoveable  by  skill. 
Or  force  of  man,  had  stood  the  structure  still ; 
But  that,  though  firmly  fixed,  supplanted  yet 
By  pressure  of  its  own  enormous  weight, 
It  left  the  shelving  beach — and,  with  a  sound 
That  shook  the  bellowing  waves  and  rocks  around 
Self-launched,  and  swiftly,  to  the  briny  wave. 
As  if  instinct  with  strong  desure  to  lave, 
l^own  went  the  ponderous  mass.    So  bards  of  old, 
How  Delos  swam  th*  JEgean  deep,  have  tokL 
^ut  not  of  ice  was  Ddos.    Delos  bore 
Heib,  firuit,  and  flower.  She,  crowned  with  laurel. 

Wore, 
<^ven  ander  wintry  skies,  a  summer  smile ; 
^^  Delos  was  Apollo's  fiivourite  isle. 
^^t|  horrid  wanderers  of  the  deep,  to  you, 
^e  deems  dmmerian  darkness  only  due. 
'oQr  hated  birth  he  deigned  not  to  survey, 
p}*^  scornful,  turned  his  glorious  eyes  away. 

^^tOf^  I  Mw»1r  vmir  fiAtru*    nnr  lAnmn*  rttahlv  A 


n 


^'^ce !  wek  your  home,  nor  longer  rashly  dare 


w 


^  <iaits  of  Phoebus,  and  a  softer  air ; 


/T**-  >"«  ngret,  too  late,  your  native  coast, 
'^  o]oraiial  milf  for  ever  lost! 


THE  CASTAWAY. 

^  ^CTREST  night  involved  the  sky ; 

"tl*h'  Atlantic  billows  roared, 

^len  such  a  destined  wretch  as  I, 

^    ^^Tashed  headlong  fiom  on  board, 

;^!^     friends,  of  hopes,  of  all  bereft, 

•'^  floating  home  foir  ever  left. 
J- 

^^   braver  chief  could  Albion  boast, 

«^  "*^han  he,  vrith  whom  we  went, 

^=^Y  ever  ship  left  Albion's  coast, 

^  ^*%¥ith  warmer  vrishes  sent 

!r^^  kyved  them  both,  but  both  in  vain, 

*^=^  T  hun  beheld,  nor  her  again. 


kmg  beneath  the  whelming  brine, 
2-  ^^perttoswimhelay; 

*^=^r  soon  he  feh  his  strength  decline, 
^    ^Droourage  die  away; 
^  ^'=^:t  waged  with  death  a  lasting  strifoy 

^^'pported  by  dsqiair  of  life. 


ihouted ;  nor  his  friends  had  failed 
To  check  the  vessel's  course, 
'^^  10  the  fririoas  blast  prevailed, 
TThat,  pitiless,  perforce, 


They  left  their  outcast  nuite  behind. 
And  scudded  still  before  the  wmd. 

Some  succour  yet  they  could  aflTosd; 

Arui,  such  as  stonm  aUow, 
The  cask,  the  coop,  the  floated  cord, 

DeUyed  not  to  bestow ; 
But  he  (they  knew)  nor  ship  nor  shore, 
Whate'er  they  gave,  should  visit  more. 

Nor,  cruel  as  it  soemed,  could  he, 
Their  haste  himself  ccmdemn. 

Aware  that  flight,  in  such  a  sea, 
Alone  could  rescue  them ; 

Yet  bitter  felt  it  still  to  die 

Deserted,  and  Iiis  friends  so  nigh. 

He  long  survives,  who  lives  an  hour 

In  ocean  self  upheld : 
And  so  long  he,  with  unspent  power 

His  destiny  repelled : 
And  ever  as  the  minutes  flew, 
Entreated  help,  or  cried— "Adieu!" 

At  length,  his  transient  respite  past, 

HiB  comrades,  who  before 
Had  heard  his  voice  in  every  blast, 

Could  catch  the  sound  no  more. 
For  then,  by  toil  subdued,  he  drank 
The  stifling  wave,  and  then  he  sank. 

No  poet  wept  him :  but  the  page 

Of  narrative  sincere, 
That  tells  his  name.  Ids  worth,  his  age. 

Is  wet  with  Anson's  tear. 
And  tears  by  bards  or  heroes  shed 
Alike  immortalize  the  dead. 

I  therefore  purpose  not,  or  dream, 

Descanting  on  his  fkte. 
To  give  the  melancholy  theme 

A  more  enduring  date. 
But  misery  still  delights  to  trace 
Its  'semblance  in  another's  case. 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed 

No  light  propitious  shone ; 
When,  snatched  from  aU  eflfectual  aid. 

We  perilled  each  afone : 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 
And  whelmed  in  deeper  gulfii  than  ho. 


CvaiulstCoiui  tana  Tfnceict  ISoutnt 


I.  THE  GLOW-WORM. 

Beneath  the  hedge,  or  near  the  stream, 
A  worm  is  known  to  stray ; 

That  shows  by  night  a  lucid  beam. 
Which  disappears  by  day. 
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Ofttimes  its  leaves  of  scarlet  hue 

A  gokkn  edging  boast ; 
And  opened,  it  displays  to  view 

Twehe  pages  at  the  mosL 

Nor  name,  nor  title,  stamped  liehind, 

Adorns  his  outer  part ; 
But  all  within  *tis  richly  lined, 

A  magazine  of  art 

The  whitest  hands  that  secret  hoard 

Oft  visit :  and  the  fair 
Preserve  it  in  thai  bosoms  stored, 

As  with  a  miser's  care. 

Thence  implements  of  every  sixe, 

And  formed  lor  various  use, 
(They  need  hot  to  consult  their  eyes) 

They  readily  produce. 

The  largest  and  the  longest  kind 

Possess  the  foremost  page, 
A  sort  most  needed  by  the  blind, 

Or  nearly  such  from  age. 

The  full-chaiged  leaf^  which  next  ensues, 

Presents,  in  bright  array, 
The  smaller  sort,  which  matrons  use, 

Not  quite  so  blind  as  they. 

The  third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth  supply 

What  their  occasions  ask, 
Who  with  a  more  discerning  eye 

Perform  a  moer  task. 

But  still  with  regular  decrease 

From  size  to  size  they  fall, 
In  every  leaf  grow  less  and  less ; 

The  last  are  least  of  all. 

O I  what  a  fund  of  genius,  pent 

In  narrow  space,  b  here  i 
This  volume's  method  and  intent 

How  luminous  and  clear ! 

It  leaves  no  reader  at  a  loss 

Or  posed,  whoever  reads : 
"No  commentator's  tedious  gloss, 

Nor  even  index  needs. 

Search  Bodley's  many  thousands  o'er, 

Nor  book  is  treasured  there. 
Nor  yet  in  Granta's  numerous  store, 

That  may  with  this  compare. 

No  (  Rival  none  in  cither  host 

Of  this  was  ever  seen, 
Or,  that  contents  could  justly  boast, 

So  brilliant  anu  so  iLccr 


VIIL  AN  ENIGMA. 

A  Needle  small  as  small  can  be. 
In  bulk  and  use  surpasses  me, 

Nor  is  my  purchase  dear; 
For  little,  and  almost  for  naught. 
As  many  of  my  kind  are  bought 

As  days  are  in  the  year. 

•  • 

Yet  though  but  little  use  we  boast, 
And  are  procured  at  little  cost, 

The  labour  b  not  light, 
Nor  few  artificers  it  asks. 
All  skilful  in  their  several  tasks. 

To  fashion  us  aright 

One  fuses  metal  o'er  the  fire, 
A  second  draws  it  into  wire. 

The  sheara  another  plies, 
Who  clips  in  lengths  the  brazen  thread. 
For  him,  who,  chafing  every  thread. 

Gives  aU  an  equal  nzp. 

A  fifth  prepares,  exact  and  round, 

The  knob  with  which  it  must  be  cvomntA. ; 

His  follower  makes.it  fast : 
And  with  his  mallet  and  lus  file 
To  shape  the  point  employs  awhile 

The  seventh  and  the  last 

Now,  therefore,  (Edipus!  dedaro 
What  creature.,  wonderful  and  ram, 

A  process  that  obtains 
Its  purpoM  with  so  much  ado. 
At  hist  produces ! — tell  me  true. 

And  take  me  for  your  pains ! 


IX.    SPARROWS  SELF-DOMESTl- 
GATED. 

IN  TRINITY  COLLEOE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

None  ever  shared  the  social  feast, 
Or  as  an  inmate  or  a  guest, 
Beneath  the  celebrated  dome, 
Where  once  Sir  Isaac  had  his  home, 
Who  saw  not  (and  with  some  detight 
Perhaps  he  viewed  the  novel  sight) 
How  numerous,  at  the  tables  there. 
The  sparrows  beg  their  daily  fare. 
For  there,  in  every  nook  and  cell. 
Where  such  a  family  may  dwell, 
Sure  as  the  vernal  season  comes 
Their  nests  they  weave  in  hope  of  crumbs^ 
Which  kindly  given,  may  serve,  with  food 
Convenient,  their  unfeathered  brood ; 
And  oft  as  with  its  summons  dear. 
The  warning  bell  salutes  the  ear, 
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SagadouB  Iktenen  to  the  sound, 
They  flock  firom  all  the  fielda  around, 
To  reach  the  hoepitable  hall, 
None  mors  attentive  to  the  call, 
Arrived,  the  pensionary  bdind, 
Hopping  and  chirping,  close  at  hand, 
Solicit  what  they  soon  receiTe, 
The  sprinkled,  plenteous  donative. 
Thus  b  a  mnltitttde,  though  laige, 
Supported  at  a  trivial  chaige; 
A  single  doit  would  overpay 
Th'  expenditure  of  every  day, 
And  who  can  grudge  so  small  a  grace 
To  suppliants,  natives  of  the  place. 


X.    FA^^L1ARITY  DANGEROUS. 

As  in  her  ancient  mistress'  lap 

The  youthful  tabby  lay, 
They  gave  each  other  many  a  tap. 

Alike  disposed  to  play. 

Bat  strife  ensues.    Puss  waxes  warm. 

And  with  protruded  claws 
Ploughs  all  the  length  of  Lydia's  arm, 

Mere  wantonness  the  cause. 

At  once,  resentful  of  the  deed, 
She  shakes  her  to  the  ground, 

With  many  a  threat  that  she  shall  bleed 
With  still  a  deeper  wound. 

But,  Lydia,  bid  thy  fury  rest ; 

It  was  a  venial  stroke ; 
For  she  that  vrill  vrith  kittens  jest. 

Should  bear  a  kitten's  joke. 


XI.   INVITATION  TO  THE  RED- 
BREAST. 

Sweet  bird,  whom  the  winter  constrains— 

And  seldom  another  it  can- 
To  seek  a  retreat,  while  he  reigns, 

In  the  well  sheltered  dwellings  of  man. 
Who  never  can  seem  to  intrude. 

Thai*  in  all  places  equally  free. 
Come,  oft  as  the  season  is  rude, 

Thou  art  sure  to  be  welcome  to  me. 

At  right  of  the  first  feeble  ray. 

That  pierces  the  ck)uds  of  the  east. 
To  invirij^  thee  every  day 

My  windows  shall  show  thee  a  feast 
For,  titught  by  experience,  I  know 

Thee  mindful  of  benefit  long ; 
And  thai,  thankful  for  all  1  bestow, 

Thoa  wilt  paj  me  with  many  a  song. 


Then,  soon  as  the  swell  of  the  buds 

Bespeaks  the  renewal  of  spring. 
Fly  hence,  if  thou  wilt,  to  the  woods, 

Or  where  it  shall  jdeaae  thee  tosuig: 
And  shouldst  thou,  compelled  by  a  fitMt, 

Come  again  to  my  vrindow  or  door, 
Doubt  not  an  afiectionate  host, 

Only  pay  as  thou  pa/dst  me  before. 

Thus  muric  must  needs  be  oonfest. 

To  flow  from  a  fountain  above; 
Else  how  should  it  work  in  the  breast 

Unchangeable  fiiendship  and  love ! 
And  who  on  the  globe  can  be  found. 

Save  your  generation  and  ours. 
That  can  be  delighted  by  sound, 

Or  boasts  any  nhirical  powers  1 


XII.   STRADA'S  NIGHTINGALE. 

The  Shepherd  touched  his  reed;  sweet  Philomel 
Essayed,  and  oft  assayed  to  catch  the  strain, 

And  treasuring,  as  on  her  ear  they  fell. 
The  numbers,  echoed  note  for  note  again. 

The  peevish  youth,  who  ne'er  had  found  before 
A  rival  of  his  skill,  indignant  heard. 

And  soon,  (for  various  was  his  tuneful  store) 
In  loftier  tones  defied  the  simple  bird. 

She  dared  the  task,  and  riring,  as  he  rose. 
With  all  the  force,  that  pitorion  gives,  inspired. 

Returned  the  sounds  awhile,  but  in  the  dose. 
Exhausted  fell,  and  at  his  feet  expired. 

Thus  strength,  not  skill,  prevailed.     O  fetal  strife 
By  thee,  poor  songstress,  playfully  begun; 

And,  O  sad  victory,  which  cost  thy  life. 
And  he  may  wish  that  he  had  never  won! 


XIII.  ODE 

ON  THE  DEATH  OP  A  LADT, 

;  Wlio  lived  one  hundred  jtua,  and  died  onher  birthday,  1726L 

i 

An'CIEnt  dame  how  wide  and  vast, 

To  a  race  like  ours  appears, 
Rounded  to  an  orb  at  last. 

All  thy  multitude  of  years  I 

We,  the  herd  of  human  kind. 

Frailer  and  of  feebler  powers; 
We,  to  narrow  boimds  confined, 

Soon  exhaust  the  sum  of  oun. 

Death's  delicious  bttn<{uet — ^we 

Perish  even  friMn  the  womb, 
Swifter  than  a  shadow  fiee. 

Nourished  but  to  feed  the  tomb. 
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Seeds  of  merciless  disease 
Lurk  in  all  that  we  enjoy; 

Some,  that  waste  us  by  degrees, 
Some,  that  suddenly  destroy. 

And  if  life  o'erleap  the  boum 
Coomion  to  the  sons  of  men; 

What  remains,  but  that  we  mourn, 
Dream,  and  doat,  and  drivel  then? 

Fast  OF  moons  can  wax  and  wane, 
Sorrow  comes;  and  while  we  groan, 

Pant  with  anguish  and  complain, 
Half  our  years  are  fled  and  gone. 

If  a  few,  (to  few  'tis  given) 
Lingering  on  this  earthly  stage, 

Creep,  and  halt  with  steps  uneven, 
To  the  period  of  an  age. 

Wherefore  live  they  but  to  see 
Cunning,  arrogance,  and  force, 

Sights  lamented  much  by  thee. 
Holding  tlieir  accustomed  course! 

Oft  was  seen,  in  ages  past, 
All  that  we  with  wonder  view; 

Often  shall  be  to  the  last ; 
Earth  produces  nothing  new. 

Thee  we  gratulate;  content. 
Should  projntious  Heaven  design 

Life  for  us,  has  calmly  spent, 
Though  but  half  the  length  of  thine. 


XIV.  THE  CAUSE  WON. 

Two  neighbours  furiously  dispute: 
A  field — ^the  subject  of  the  suit. 
Trivial  the  spot,  yet  such  the  rage 
With  which  the  combatants  engage, 
*Twere  hard  to  tell,  who  covets  most 
The  prize — at  whatsoever  cost. 
The  pleadings  swell.    Words  still  suflfice; 
No  single  word  but  has  its  price: 
No  term  but  yields  some  fair  pretence 
For  novel  and  increased  expense. 

Defendant  thus  becomes  a  name, 
Which  he  that  bore  it,  may  disclaim; 
Since  both,  in  one  description  blended, 
Are  plaintiffs — when  the  suit  is  ended. 


XV.  THE  SILKWORM. 

The  beams  of  April,  ere  it  goes, 
A  worm  scarce  visible,  disclose ; 
All  winter  long  content  to  dwell 
The  tenant  of  his  native  shell. 


The  same  prolific  season  gives 

The  sustenance  by  which  he  lives^ 

The  mulberry  leaf,  a  simple  store, 

That  serves  him — till  he  needs  no  more; 

For,  his  dimensions  once  complete. 

Thenceforth  none  ever  sees  him  eat ; 

Though,  till  his  growing  time  be  past, 

Scarce  ever  is  he  seen  to  &st. 

That  hour  arrived,  his  work  begins. 

He  spins  and  weaves,  and  weaves  and  spins, 

Till  circle  upon  circle  wound 

Careless  around  him  and  around. 

Conceals  him  with  a  Tcil,  though  slight, 

Impervious  to  the  keenest  sight. 

Thus  self-enclosed,  as  in  a  cask. 

At  length  he  finishes  his  task : 

And,  though  a  worm,  when  he  was  lost, 

Orcatcr{Hllar  at  the  most. 

When  next  we  see  him  wings  he  wears, 

And  in  papilio-pomp  appears ; 

Becomes  oviparous,  supplies 

With  future  worms  and  future  flies 

The  next  ensuing  yeax ;  and  dies ! 

Well  were  it  for  the  worid,  if  all. 

Who  creep  about  thb  earthly  ball, 

Though  shorter-lived  tlian  most  he  be, 

Were  usefiil  in  their  kind  as  he. 


XVI.  THE  INNOCENT  THIF.P. 

Not  a  flower  can  be  finmd  in  the  fiekls, 
Or  the  spot  that  we  till  for  our  pleasure, 

From  the  largest  to  least,  but  it  yields 
To  the  bee,  never- wearied,  a  treasure. 

Scarce  any  slic  quits  unexplored, 

Willi  a  diligence  truly  exact ; 
Yet,  steal  wliat  she  may  for  her  hoard, 

Leaves  evidence  none  of  the  hcL 

Her  lucrative  task  she  pursues. 
And  pilfers  with  so  much  address, 

That  none  of  their  odour  they  lose. 
Nor  charm  by  their  beauty  the  I 


Not  thus  inoffensively  preys 

The  canker-worm,  indwelling  fbe\ 

His  voracity  not  thus  allays 
The  sparrow,  the  finch,  or  the  crow. 

The  worm,  more  expensively  fed, 
The  pride  of  the  garden  devours; 

And  birds  pick  the  seed  from  the  bed, 
Still  less  to  be  spared  than  the  flowers. 

But  she  with  such  delicate  skill 
Her  inllage  so  fits  for  her  use, 

That  the  chymist  in  vain  with  his  still 
Wookl  labour  the  like  to  produoe. 
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Then  grudge  not  her  temperate  meala, 
Nor  a  benefit  blame  as  a  theft; 

Since,  ftole  ahe  not  all  that  ihe  ataala, 
Neither  honej  nor  wax  would  be  left. 


XVn.  DENNER'S  OLD  WOMAN 

Iv  this  mimic  fiirm  of  a  matron  in  years, 
How  plainly  the  pencil  of  Denncr  appears ! 
The  matron  herself,  in  whose  old  age  we  see 
Not  a  trace  of  decline,  what  a  wonder  is  she ! 
No  dimness  of  eye,  and  no  cheek  hanging  low. 
No  wrinkle,  or  deep-furrowed  frown  on  the  brow ! 
Her  forehead  indeed  it  here  circled  around 
With  locks  like  the  ribbon,  with  whkh  they  arc 

bound; 
While  glossy  and  smooth,  and  as  soft  as  the  skin 
Of  a  delicate  peach,  b  the  down  of  her  chin; 
But  nothing  unpleasant,  or  sad,  or  severe, 
Or  that  indicates  life  in  its  winter — is  here. 
Yet  all  u  expressed,  with  fidelity  due. 
Nor  a  pimple,  or  fireckle,  concealed  firom  the  view. 

Many  fond  of  new  nghts,  or  who  cherish  a  taste 
For  the  labours  of  art,  to  the  spectacle  haste : 
The  youths  all  agree,  that  could  old  age  inspire 
The  passion  of  love,  hers  would  kindle  the  fire, 
And  the  matrons,  with  pleasure,  confess  that  they 


Ridknilous  nothing  or  hideous  in  thee. 

The  nymphs  for  themselves  scarcely  hope  a  decline, 

O  wonderful  woman !  as  placid  as  thine. 

Strange  magic  of  art !  which  the  youth  can  engage 
To  peruse,  half-enamoured,  the  features  of  age ; 
And  force  from  the  virgin  a  sigh  of  despair. 
That  she  when  as  old,  shall  be  equally  fair ! 
How  great  b  the  glory,  that  Denner  has  gained. 
Since  ApeUes  not  more  for  hb  Venus  obtained ! 


XVIII.  THE  TEARS  OF  A  PAINTER. 

Apclles,  hearing  that  hb  boy 
Had  just  expired — hb  only  joy ! 
Although  the  sight  with  angubh  tore  him, 
Bade  place  hb  dear  remains  before  hiuL 
He  seised  hb  brush,  hb  coburs  spread ; 
And—"  Oh !  my  chiU,  accept,"— he 
''('Tb  all  that  I  can  now  bestow,) 
Thb  tribute  of  a  father's  wo!" 
Then,  faithful  to  the  twofold  part, 
Both  of  hb  feelings  and  hb  art. 
He  dosed  hb  eyes,  with  tender  care^ 
And  formed  at  onof  a  fellow  pair. 
Hu  brow,  with  amber  locks  bcf«t. 
And  lips  ha  drew,  not  livid  yet ; 
And  shaded  all,  that  he  had  done, 
To  a  jiMt  mage  of  hb  ion. 


Thus  fiur  b  welL    But  view  again, 
The  cause  of  thy  paternal  pain ! 
Thy  melancholy  task  fulfil ! 
It  needs  the  last,  last  touches  still. 
Again  hb  pencil's  power  ho  tries. 
For  on  hb  lips  a  smib  he  spies : 
And  still  hb  cheek,  u^ifiuled,  shows 
The  deepest  damask  of  the  rose. 
Then,  heedless  to  the  finbhed  whole. 
With  fondest  eagerness  he  stole. 
Till  scarce  himself  distinctly  knew 
The  cherub  copied  firom  the  true. 

Now,  painter,  cease !  thy  task  b  done, 
Long  lives  thb  image  of  thy  son ; 
Nor  short-lived  shall  the  glory  prove, 
Or  of  thy  labour,  or  thy  love. 


XIX.  THE  MAZE. 

From  right  to  left,  and  to  and  firo 
Caught  in  a  labyrinth,  you  go. 
And  turn,  and  turn,  and  turn  again. 
To  solve  the  mystery,  but  in  vain ; 
Stand  still  and  breathe,  and  take  fifom  me 
A  clew  that  soon  shall  set  you  firce ! 
Not  Ariadne,  if  you  meet  her. 
Herself  could  serve  you  with  a  better. 
You  enter'd  easily — ^find  whore — 
And  make,  with  ease,  your  exit  these  I 


XX.  NO  SORROW  PECULIAR  TO  THE 

SUFFERER. 

The  lover,  in  melodious  verses 
His  singubr  distress  rehearses. 
Still  closing  with  a  rueful  cry, 
"  Was  ever  such  a  wretch  as  I !" 
Yes !  thousands  have  endured  before 
All  thy  distress;  some,  haply,  more. 
Unnumbered  Corydons  complain. 
And  Strephons,  of  the  like  disdain ; 
And  if  thy  Chbe  be  of  steel. 
Too  deaf  to  hear,  too  hard  to  feel; 
Not  her  alone  that  censure  fits. 
Nor  thou  alone  hast  lost  thy  wits. 


XXI.   THE  SNAIL. 

To  grass,  or  leaf,  or  firuit,  or  wall. 
The  snail  sticks  close,  nor  fears  to  fall. 
As  if  he  grew  there,  house  and  all 

Together. 

Within  that  house  secure  Ae  hides. 
When  danger  inuninent  betides 
Of  storm,  m*  other  harm  besides 

Of  weatlWT. 
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Give  but  his  bonis  tho  slightest  touch, 
His  self-collecting  power  is  such, 
He  shrinks  into  his  house  with  much 

Displeasure. 

Wherever  he  dwells,  he  dwells  alone, 
Except  himself  has  chattels  none, 
Well  satisfied  to  be  his  own 

Whole  treasure. 

Thus,  hermit-like,  his  life  he  leads. 
Nor  partner  of  his  banquet  needs, 
And  if  he  meets  one,  only  feeds 

The  faster. 

Who  seeks  him  must  be  worse  than  blind, 
(He  and  his  house  are  so  combined) 
If,  finding  it,  he  fails  to  find 

Its  master. 


THE  CONTRITE  HEART. 

The  Lord  will  happiness  divine 

On  contrite  hearts  bestow ; 
Then  tell  me,  gracious  God,  is  mine 

A  contrite  heart  or  no  1 

I  hear,  but  seem  to  hear  in  vain, 

Insensible  as  steel ; 
If  aught  b  felt,  'tis  only  pain 

To  find  I  can  not  feci. 

1  sometimes  think  myself  inclined 

To  love  thee,  if  I  could ; 
But  often  feel  another  mind. 

Averse  to  all  that's  good. 

My  best  denres  are  faint  and  few, 
I  fain  would  strive  for  more ; 

But  when  I  cry,  "  My  strength  renew," 
Seem  weaker  than  before. 

I  see  thy  saints  with  comfort  filled. 
When  in  thy  house  of  prayer ; 

But  still  in  bondage  I  am  held, 
And  find  no  comfort  there. 

Oh,  make  this  heart  rejoice  or  ache ; 

Decide  this  doubt  for  me ; 
And  if  it  be  not  broken,  break, 

And  heal  it  if  it  be. 


THE  SHINING  LIGHT. 

My  foimer  hopes  are  dead ; 

My  terror  now  begins ; 
1  feci,  alas !  that  I  am  dead 

In  trespasses  and  sins 


Ah,  whither  shall  I  By  1 

I  hear  the  thunder  roar; 
The  law  proclaims  destruction  nigh, 

And  vengeance  at  the  door. 

When  I  review  my  ways, 
I  dread  impending  doom ; 

But  sure  a  friendly  whisper  sa3rs, 
"  Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come." 

1  see,  or  think  I  see, 

A  glimmering  from  afar ; 

A  beam  of  day  that  shines  for  me. 
To  save  mo  from  despair. 

Forerunner  of  the  sun, 
It  marks  the  pilgrim's  way  ^ 

I'll  gaze  upon  it  while  I  run. 
And  watch  the  rising  day. 


THIRSTING  FOR  GOD. 

I  THIRST,  but  not  as  once  I  did, 
The  vain  delights  of  earth  to  share  ; 

Thy  words,  Immanuel,  all  forbid 
That  I  should  seek  my  pleasure  there. 

It  was  the  sight  of  thy  dear  cross 
First  weaned  my  soul  from  earthly  things 

And  taught  me  to  esteem  as  dross 
The  mirth  of  fix)ls  and  pomp  of  kings. 

I  want  that  grace  that  springs  firom  thee, 
That  quickens  all  things  where  it  fiowi. 

And  makes  a  wretched  thorn  like  me, 
Bloom  as  the  myrtle  or  the  rose. 

Dear  fountain  of  delight  unknown. 
No  longer  sink  below  the  brim : 

But  overflow  and  pour  me  down 
A  living  and  life-giving  stream. 

For  sure,  of  all  the  plants  that  share 
The  notice  of  thy  Father's  eye, 

None  proves  les^  grateful  to  his  care, 
Or  yields  him  meaner  firuit  than  I. 


A  TALE.* 

Ik  Scotland's  realm  where  trees  are  lew. 

Nor  even  shrubs  abound; 
But  where,  however  bleak  the  view. 

Some  better  things  are  found. 

'  This  tale  Is  founded  on  an  an  ankle  of  InteUigeDoe  lAadi 
the  author  found  in  the  Buckingham^re  Herald  for  fitatnnkj, 
June  1, 1793,  in  the  following  nfoida  :— 

GUugouf,  Mojf  SSL 

In  a  block,  or  pulley,  near  the  head  of  the  mart  of  a  faben 
now  lying  at  the  Druomielaw,  there  la  a  chaffioch's  neat  and 
foure^p.  The  DMi  was  built  while  ifaoveMBl  lay  aiGBBaaock; 
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For  huaband  then  and  wife  may  bout 

Their  union  imdefiled, 
And  false  ones  are  as  rare  almost 

As  hedge-rows  in  the  wild. 

In  Scotland's  realm,  £iriom  and  bare, 
The  histoiy  chanced  of  late^ 

The  history  of  a.  wedded  pair, 
A  chaffinch  and  his  mate. 

The  spring  drew  near,  each  felt  a  breast 

With  genial  instinct  filled; 
They  paired,and  would  haTO  built  a  nest, 

But  found  not  where  to  build. 

The  heath  uncoTered,  and  the  moors, 

Elxoept  with  snow  and  sleet, 
Searbcatcn  rocks,  and  naked  shores 

Could  yield  them  no  retreat 

Long  time  a  breeding-place  they  sought, 
Till  both  grew  vexed  and  tired ; 

At  length  a  ship  arriving,  brought 
The  good  so  long  desired. 

A  ship! — could  such  a  restless  thing 

Aflbrd  them  place  of  rcstl 
Or  was  the  merchant  charged  to  bring 

The  homeless  birds  a  nesti 

Hush — Silent  hearen  profit  most — 

This  racer  of  the  sea 
Pkofed  kinder  to  them  than  the  coast 

It  served  them  with  a  tree. 

But  such  a  tree!  twas  shaven  deal. 

The  tree  they  call  a  mast, 
And  had  a  hollow  with  a  whee> 

Through  which  the  tackle  passed. 

Within  that  cavity  aloft, 

Their  roofless  home  they  fixed, 

Formed  with  materials  neat  and  soft, 
Bents,  wool,  and  feathers  mixt 

Foiir  ivoiy  eggs  soon  pave  its  floor, 
With  russet  specks  bedight — 

The  vessel  weighs,  ibnakes  the  shove. 
And  lessens  to  the  sight 

The  moCher-biid  is  gone  to  sea, 
As  she  had  changed  her  kind; 

But  goes  the  malel  Far  wiser,  he 
Is  doubtless  left  behindl 


sod  WMlbOoirad  hither  by  both  bbdiL  Though  the  bloek  Is 
iiiiiriiisnx  lowerad  lor  the  faiBpeetloii  of  the  ourloui^  the 
Unk  have  not  Ibnaken  the  nm.  The  cock,  however,  vWti 
itm  t^  bai  eehloro,  whUe  the  hen  never  leaves  it  but  when 
I  to  the  hull  f  CT  food. 


No— soon  as  from  ashore  he  saw 
The  winged  mansion  move, 

He  flew  to  reach  it,  by  a  law 
Of  never-failing  love. 

Then  perching  at  ins  consort's  side. 

Was  briskly  borne  along, 
The  billows  and  the  blast  defied, 

And  cheered  her  with  a  song: 

The  seaman  with  sincere  delight 
His  feathered  shipomtes  eyes. 

Scarce  less  exulting  in  the  sight 
Then  when  he  lows  a  prize. 

For  seamen  much  believe  in  signs. 

And  for  a  chance  so  new, 
Each  some  approaching  good  divines. 

And  may  his  hopes  be  true ! 

Hail,  honoured  land!  a  desert  where 

Not  even  birds  can  hide. 
Yet  parent  of  this  loving  pair 

Whom  nothing  could  divide. 

And  ye  who,  rather  than  resign 

Your  matrimonial  plan, 
Were  not  afraid  to  plough  the  brine 

In  company  with  man. 

For  whose  lean  country  much  disdain 

Wo  English  often  show. 
Yet  from  a  richer  nothing  gain 

But  wantonness  and  wo. 

Be  it  your  fortune,  year  by  year. 
The  same  resource  to  prove, 

And  may  ye,  sometimes  landing  here. 
Instruct  us  how  to  love! 


SONG  ON  PEACE. 
Air—**  My  food  shepherds  of  late,**  Ac 

No  longer  I  follow  a  sound ; 
No  longer  a  dream  I  pursue ; 

0  Happiness!  not  to  be  found. 
Unattainable  treasure,  adieu  I 

1  have  sought  thee  in  splendour  and  dress, 
In  the  regions  of  pleasure  and  taste ; 

I  have  sought  thee,  and  seem'd  to  possess. 
But  have  proved  thee  a  vision  at  last. 

An  humble  ambition  and  hope 
The  voice  of  true  Wisdom  inspires  \ 

'Tis  sufficient,  if  Peace  be  the  scope 
And  the  summit  of  all  our  desires. 


\ 
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Peace  may  be  the  lot  of  the  mina 
That  seeks  it  in  meeknew  and  love ; 

But  rapture  and  bliss  are  confined 
To  the  glorified  spirits  above. 


SONNET  TO  JOHN  JOHNSON, 

ON  HIS  PRESENTING  ME  WITH  AN  ANTIOUE  BUST 
OP  HOMER,  1793. 

Kinsman  beloved,  and  as  a  son,  by  me ! 

When  I  behold  this  fruit  of  thy  regard, 

The  sculptured  form  of  my  old  favourite  bard, 
I  reverence  feel  for  him,  and  love  for  thee. 
Joy  too  and  grief    Much  joy  that  there  should  be 

Wise  men  and  leam'd,  who  grudge  not  to  re- 
ward 

With  some  applause  my  bold  attempt  and  hard, 
Which  others  scorn :  critics  by  courtesy. 
The  grief  is  this,  that  sunk  in  Homer's  mine, 

I  lose  my  precious  years  now  soon  to  fail. 
Handling  his  gold,  which  howsoe'er  it  shine, 

Proves  dross,  when  balanced  in  the  Christian  scale. 
Be  wiser  thou — like  our  forefather  Donne, 
Seek  heavenly  wealth,  and  work  for  God  alone. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  STOOT 

ERECTED  AT  THE  SOWING  OP  A  GROVl   IT  9\JB  AT 
CHILLINGTON,  the  beat   of  T.  GIFFORD,   £80. 

1790. 

Other  stones  the  era  tdl. 
When  some  feeble  mortal  fell ; 
I  stand  here  to  date  the  birth 
Of  these  hardy  sons  of  earth. 

Wliich  shall  longest  brave  the  sky, 
Storm  and  frost — these  oaks  or  1 1 
Pass  an  age  or  two  away, 
I  must  moulder  and  decay ; 
But  the  years  that  crumble  me 
Shall  invigorate  the  tree, 
Spread  its  branch,  dilate  its  size, 
Lift  its  summit  to  the  skies. 

Cherish  honour,  virtue,  truth. 
So  shalt  thou  prolong  thy  youth. 
Wanting  these,  however  fast 
Man  be  fix'd,  and  form'd  to  last, 
He  is  lifeless  even  now. 
Stone  at  heart,  and  can  not  grow. 


LOVE  ABUSED. 

What  is  there  in  the  vale  of  life 
Hal/  so  delightful  as  a  wife, 
WhHn  friendship,  love,  and  peace  combine 
To  stamp  the  maniage-bond  divine  1 


The  stream  of  pure  and  genuine  love 
Derives  its  current  firom  above; 
And  earth  a  second  Eden  shows 
Where'er  the  healing  water  flows : 
But  ah  I  if  from  the  dykes  and  drains 
Of  sensual  nature's  feverish  veins. 
Lust,  like  a  lawless  headstrong  flood. 
Impregnated  with  ooze  and  mud, 
Descending  fast  on  every  side. 
Once  mingles  with  the  sacred  tide. 
Farewell  the  soul-enlivening  scene ! 
The  banks  that  wore  a  smiling  green, 
With  rank  defilement  overspread. 
Bewail  their  flowery  beauties  dead. 
The  stream  polluted,  dark,  and  dull, 
Diffused  into  a  Stygian  pod. 
Through  life's  last  melancholy  years 
Is  fed  with  ever-flowing  tears: 
Complaints  supply  the  zephyr's  part. 
And  sighs  that  heave  a  breaking  heart. 


LINES 

COMPOSED  FOR  A  MEMORIAL  OF  ASHLET  COWPEB, 
ESa.  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  HIS  DEATH,  BT  BU 
NEPHEW  WILLIAM,  OF  WESTON.     JUNE,  1788. 

Farewell  !  endued  vrith  all  that  could  engage 
All  hearts  to  love  thee,  both  in  youth  and  age ! 
In  prime  of  life,  for  sprightliness  enroll'd 
Among  the  gay,  yet  virtuous  as  the  old  j 

In  life's  last  stage,  (O  blessings  rarely  found !) 
Pleasant  as  youth  with  all  its  blossoms  ciown'd ; 
Through  every  period  of  this  changeful  state 
Unchanged  thyself— wise,  good,  afiectionate ! 

Marble  may  flatter ;  and  lest  this  should  seem 
O'ercharged  with  praises  on  so  dear  a  theme, 
Although  thy  worth  be  more  than  half  suppieee'd 
Love  fhall  be  satisfied,  and  veil  the  rest. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE 
JOHN  THORNTON,  ESa  179a 

Poets  attempt  the  noblest  task  they  can, 
Praising  the  Author  of  all  good  in  man ; 
And,  next,  commemorating  worthies  loet, 
The  dead  in  whom  that  good  abounded  moot. 

Thee,  therefore,  of  commercial  fame,  bat  mor 
Famed  for  thy  probity  from  shore  to  shore. 
Thee,  Thornton !  worthy  in  some  page  to  shine, 
As  honest  and  more  eloquent  than  mine, 
I  mourn ;  or,  since  thrice  happy  thou  must  be. 
The  world,  no  longer  thy  abode,  not  thee. 
Thee  to  deplore,  were  grief  misspent  indeed  i 
It  were  to  weep  that  goodness  has  its  meed, 
That  there  is  bliss  prepared  in  yonder  sky, 
And  glory  for  the  virtuous  when  they  die. 
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What  pleasme  can  the  miser's  fondled  hoasd, 
Or  spendthrift's  prodigal  excess  afford, 
Sweet  as  the  privilege  of  healing  wo 
By  virtue  suffer'd  oomhatting  below  t 
That  privilege  was  thine  *,  Heaven  gave  thee  means 
To  illumine  with  delight  the  saddest  scenes, 
Till  thy  appearance  chased  the  gloom,  forlnm 
As  midnight,  and  despairing  of  a  mom. 
Thou  hadst  an  industry  in  dcnng  good, 
Restless  as  his  who  toils  and  sweats  for  food; 
Avarice,  in  thee,  was  the  desire  of  wealth 
Bv  rust  unperishable  or  by  stealth ; 
And  if  the  genuine  worth  of  gold  depend 
On  application  to  its  noblest  end, 
Thine  had  a  value  m  the  scales  of  Heaven, 
Surpassing  all  that  mine  or  mint  had  given. 
And,  though  God  made  thee  of  a  nature  prone 
To  distribution  boundless  of  thy  own, 
And  stiU  by  motives  of  religious  force 
Impelled  thee  more  to  that  heroic  course ; 
Yet  was  thy  liberality  discreet, 
Nice  in  its  choice,  and  of  a  tempered  heat, 
And,  though  in  act  unwearied,  secret  still, 
As  in  some  solitude  the  summer  rill 
Refireshes,  where  it  winds,  the  &ded  green, 
And  cbeeri  the  drooping  flowers,  unheard,  unseen. 

Soch  was  thy  charity ;  no  sudden  start, 
After  long  sleep,  of  passbn  in  the  heart, 
But  steadfiMit  principle,  and,  in  its  kind, 
Of  doM  relation  to  th'  Eternal  mind. 
Traced  easS^  to  its  true  source  above. 
To  Sm,  vdiose  works  bespeak  his  nature,  love. 

Thy  bounties  aQ  were  Christian,  and  I  make 
This  neord  of  thee  for  the  Gkwpel's  sake; 
That  tliB  ineredulous  themselves  may  see 
Its  UM  and  power  exemplified  in  thee. 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND, 

ON  H»  ABBIYINO  AT  CAMBRIDGE  WET,  WHEN  KG 
BAIN  BAD  FAIXEN  THERE, — 1*293. 

If  Gideon's  fleece,  which  drench'd  with  dew  he 

found. 
While  mcistBre  none  refreshed  the  herbs  around, 
Might  fitly  represent  the  Church,  endow'd 
With  heavenly  gifts,  to  Heathens  not  aOow'd ; 
In  pledge,  perhaps,  of  fikvoors  from  on  high, 
Tby  locks  were  wet  when  others'  Ixka  were  dry. 
Heaven  grant  us  half  the  omen— may  we  see 
Kot  dionghl  on  otheiE,  but  much  dew  on  thee ! 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  DR.  LLOYD. 

Our  good  old  friend  is  gone,  gone  to  his  rest. 
Whose  social  converse  was  itself  a  feast 
O  ye  of  riper  age,  who  recollect 
How  once  ye  loved,  and  eyed  him  with  respect. 
Both  in  the  finnness  of  his  better  day, 
While  yet  he  ruled  you  with  a  father's  sway. 
And  when  impair'd  by  time  and  glad  to  rest, 
Yet  still  with  looks,  in  mild  complaisance  drest, 
He  took  his  annual  seat,  and  mingled  here 
His  sprightly  vein  with  youra — now  drop  a  tear. 
In  morals  blameless  as  in  manners  meek, 
He  knew  no  wish  that  he  might  blush  to  speak ; 
But,  happy  in  whatever  state  below, 
And  richer  than  the  rich  in  being  so, 
Obtained  the  hearts  of  all,  and  such  a  meed 
At  length  from  One,*  as  made  him  rich  indeed. 
Hence  then,  ye  titles,  hence,  not  wanted  here. 
Go,  garnish  merit  in  a  brighter  sphere, 
The  brows  of  those  whose  more  exalted  lot 
He  could  congratulate,  but  envied  not 

Light  lie  the  turf,  good  Senior!  on  thy  Iweasc, 
And  tranquil  as  thy  mind  was,  be  thy  rest ! 
Though,  living,  thou  hadst  more  desert  than  &me, 
And  not  a  stone  now  chronicles  thy  name. 


ON  FOP, 

A  DGO  BELONGING  TO  LADT  THROCKMORTON. 
AUGUST,    1792. 

Though  once  a  puppy,  and  though  Fop  by  namt^ 
Here  moulders  One  whose  bones  some  honour 

claim. 
No  sycophant,  although  of  spaniel  race. 
And  though  no  hound,  a  martyr  to  the 
Ye  squirrels,  rabbits,  leverets,  rejoice. 
Your  haunts  no  longer  echo  to  his  voice; 
This  record  of  his  fiite  exulting  view, 
He  died  worn  out  with  vain  pursuit  of  you. 


'Yes,'  the  indignant  shade  of  Fop  repli 
'And  worn  with  vain  pursuit  man  aUo  dies.' 


*  He  was  usher  and  under-mMter  of  Wemnliisr 
fifty  jean^  and  retired  from  hb  oocnpaUoD  wbsn  he  WBB 
SBvemy,  with  a  hnnrtartiw  penrion  from  the  ldo§. 
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TO  HIS  FRIENDS. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Temple  J  Aug,  9, 1763. 

UT  DEAR  COUSINi 

ELiViNO  promised  to  write  to  you,  I  make  haste 
to  be  as  good  as  my  woTd.  I  have  a  pleasure  in 
writing  to  you  at  any  time,  but  especially  at  the 
present,  when  my  days  are  spent  in  reading  the 
Journals,  and  my  nights  in  dreaming  of  them;* 
an  employment  not  very  agreeable  to  a  head  that 
has  long  been  habituated  to  the  luxury  of  choosing 
its  subject,  and  has  been  as  little  employed  upon 
busincas  as  if  it  had  grown  upon  the  shoulders  of 
a  much  wealthier  gentleman.  But  the  nimiskull 
pays  for  it  now,  and  will  not  presently  forget  the 
discipline  it  has  undergone  lately.  If  I  succeed 
in  this  doubtful  piece  of  promotion,  I  shall  have  at 
least  this  satisfaction  to  reflect  upon,  that  the 
volumes  I  write  will  be  treasured  up  with  the  ut- 
most care  for  ages,  and  will  last  as  long  as  the 
English  constitution:  a  duration  which  ought  to 
satisfy  the  vanity  of  any  author  who  has  a  spark 
of  love  for  his  country.  O !  my  good  cousin!  if  I 
was  to  oi)cn  my  heart  to  you,  I  could  show  you 
strange  sights;  nothing,  I  flatter  myself,  that  would 
shock  you,  but  a  great  deal  that  would  make  you 
wonder.  I  am  of  a  very  singular  temper,  and  very 
unlike  oil  the  men  that  I  have  ever  conversed  with. 
Certainly  I  am  not  an  absolute  fool;  but  I  have 
more  weaknesses  than  the  greatest  of  all  the  fools 
1  can  recollect  at  present.  In  short,  if  I  was  as 
fit  for  the  next  world  as  I  am  unfit  for  this,  and 
G^  forbid  I  should  speak  it  in  vanity,  I  would 
not  change  conditions  with  any  saint  in  Christen- 
dcnn. 

My  destination  ia  settled  at  last,  and  I  have  ob- 
tained a  furlough.    Margate  is  the  word,  and 


*The  writer  had  been  recently  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Jour* 
nab  in  the  Hoose  of  Lardu 


what  do  you  think  wiU  ensue,  cousin  1  I  know 
what  you  expect,  but  ever  since  I  was  bom  I  hKve 
been  good  at  disappointing  the  most  natural  ex- 
pectations. Many  years  ago,  cousin,  there  wm  a 
possibility  I  might  prove  a  very  difierent  thing 
firom  what  I  am  at  present  My  chanuster  is  now 
fixed,  and  riveted  &st  upon  me;  and,  between 
firiends,  b  not  a  very  splendid  <me,  or  Mkelj  to  be 
guilty  of  much  fascination. 

Adieu,  my  dear  cousin !  So  mnch  as  I  love  joa, 
I  wonder  how  the  deuce  it  has  happened  I  was 
never  in  love  with  you.  Thank  heaven  that  I 
never  was,  for  at  this  time  I  have  had  a  pleasaie 
in  writing  to  you  which  in  that  case  I  should  have 
forfeited.  Let  me  hear  from  yon,  or  I  shaD  reap 
but  half  the  reward  that  is  due  to  my  noble  mdif> 
forence. 

Yours  ever,  and  evermore,        W.  0. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  Esq. 

DEAR  JOE,  Huntingdon,  June  34,  1755. 

The  only  recompense  I  can  make  you  for  jour 
kind  attention  to  my  afTairs  during  my  Ulnfi,  as 
to  tell  you,  that  by  the  mercy  of  God  I  am  lestoied 
to  perfect  health  both  of  mmd  and  body.  This  I 
believe  will  give  you  pleasure,  and  I  would  gladly 
do  any  thing  from  which  you  could  receive  it. 

I  left  St.  Albania  on  the  seventeenth,  and  ar- 
rived  that  day  at  Cambridge,  spent  some  time  them 
with  my  brother,  and  came  hither  on  the  twenty* 
second.  I  have  a  lodging  that  puts  me  oontinnaUy 
in  mind  of  our  sunmier  excursbns;  we  have  had 
many  worse,  uid  except  the  size  of  it  (which  how- 
ever i^  sufiScient  for  a  single  man)  but  fisw  better. 
I  am  not  quite  alone,  having  brought  a  servant 
with  me  finom  St  Alban's,  who  is  the  very  nurror 
of  fidelity  and  affection  for  his  master.  And 
whereas  the  Turkish  Spy  says,  he  kept  no  ler- 
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vant,  because  he  would  not  have  an  enemy  in  hia 
hnuse,  I  hired  mine,  because  I  would  have  a  friend. 
Men  do  not  usuaOy  beetow  these  encomiums  on 
their  lackeys,  nor  do  they  usually  deserve  them ; 
but  I  have  had  experience  of  mine,  both  in  sick- 
ziMB  and  in  heahh,  and  never  saw  his  fellow. 

The  rii-er  Ouse,  I  forget  how  they  spell  it,  is 
the  most  agreeable  circumstance  in  thb  part  of  the 


world;  at  this  town  it  is  I  believe  as  wide  as  the  1  have  written  would  appear  like  enthusiasm  to 


Thames  at  Windsor;  nor  does  the  silver  Thames 
better  deserve  that  epithet,  nor  has  it  more  flowers 
upon  its  banks,  these  b»ng  attributes  which  in 
strict  truth  belong  to  neither.  Fluellin  would  say, 
they  are  as  like  as  my  fingers  to  my  fingers,  and 
there  is  salmon  in  both.  It  is  a  noble  stream  to 
bathe  in,  and  I  shall  make  that  use  of  it  three 
timcA  a  week,  having  introduced  myself  to  it  for 
the  first  time  this  morning. 

I  bog  you  will  remember  me  to  all  my  friends, 
which  is  a  task  will  cost  yon  no  great  pains  to 
exrctite — particularly  remember  me  to  those  of 
your  own  house,  and  bdieve  me 

Your  very  afiectionate,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Huntingdon,  July  1, 17G5. 

XT  DEIR  LADY  HESKETH, 

Sis'CE  the  visit  you  were  so  kind  as  to  pay  mc 
in  the  Temple  (the  only  time  I  ever  saw  you  with- 
out pleasure,)  what  have  I  not  suffered!  And 
smce  it  has  pleased  God  to  restore  mc  to  the  use 
t£  my  reason,  what  have  I  not  enjoyed!  You 
know,  by  experience,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  feel  the 
fint  approaches  of  health  after  a  fever;  but.  Oh 
the  ierer  of  the  brain!  To  feel  the  quenching  of 
that  Gn  is  indeed  a  blessing  which  I  think  it  im- 
posoble  to  receive  without  the  most  consummate 
gratitude.  Terrible  as  this  chastisement  is,  I  ac- 
knowledge in  it  the  hand  of  an  infinite  justice ; 
nor  is  it  at  aQ  more  difficult  for  me  to  perceivo  in 
it  the  band  of  an  infinite  mercy  likewise:  when 
I  eoDflder  the  effect  it  has  had  upon  me,  I  am  cx- 
cffxttngly  tiiankful  for  it,  and,  without  hypocrisy, 
catecm  it  the  greatest  blessing,  next  to  life  itself,  I 
ever  leoeived  from  the  divine  bounty.  I  pray  G^ 
that  I  may  ever  retain  this  sense  of  it,  and  then  I 
am  watt  I  shall  eontinoe  to  be,  as  I  am  at  present, 
nelly  hapipy. 


more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
every  otner  blessing. 

You  may  now  inform  all  those  whom  you  think 
really  interested  in  my  wel&re,  that  they  have  no 
need  to  be  apprehensive  on  the  score  of  my  hap- 
piness at  present.  And  you  yourself  will  believe 
that  my  happiness  u  no  dream,  because  I  have 
told  you  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  built.  What 


many,  for  we  are  apt  to  give  that  name  to  every 
warm  aficction  of  the  mind  in  others  which  we 
have  not  exi)erienced  in  ourselves;  but  to  yon, 
who  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  a  tem- 
per inclined  to  gratitude,  it  will  not  appear  so. 

I  beg  you  will  give  my  love  to  Sir  Thomas, 
and  believe  that  I  am  obliged  to  yon  both  for  in- 
quiring after  nic  at  St.  AllYan's. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Hunllngdon^  July  4,  1765. 

Bein'o  just  emerged  from  the  Ousc,  I  sit  down 
to  thank  you,  my  dear  cousin,  for  your  friendly 
and  comfortable  letter.  What  could  you  think  of 
my  unaccountable  behaviour  to  you  in  that  \igit  I 
mentioned  in  my  last?  I  remember  I  neither  spoke 
to  you,  nor  looked  at  you.  The  solution  of  the 
mystery  indeed  followed  soon  alter,  but  at  the 
time  it  must  have  been  inexplicable.  The  uproar 
within  was  even  then  begun,  and  my  silence  was 
only  the  sulkiness  of  a  thunderstorm  before  it 
oi)cn8.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  the  only  instance 
in  which  I  knew  not  how  to  value  your  company 
was,  when  I  was  not  in  my  senses. .  It  was  the 
first  of  the  kind,  and  I  trust  in  God  it  will  be  the 
last. 

How  naturally  does  affliction  make  us  Chris- 
tians 1  and  how  impossible  is  it  when  aD  human 
iielp  is  vain  and  the  whole  earth  too  poor  and  tri- 
fling to  furnish  us  with  one  moment's  peace,  how 
impossible  is  it  tlien  to  avoid  looking  at  the  gospel! 
It  gives  me  some  concern,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
increases  my  gratitude,  to  reflect  that  a  convert  made 
in  Bedlam  is  more  likely  to  be  a  stumbling  block 
to  others,  than  to  advance  their  faith.  But  if  it 
has  that  effect  upon  any,  it  is  owing  to  their  rea- 
soning amiss,  and  drawing  their  conclusions  from 
false  premises.  He  who  can  ascribe  an  amenj- 
I  write  thus  to  you  that  you  may  not  thuik  me '  ment  of  life  and  manners,  and  a  reformation  of  the 
afoclom  and  wretched  creature ;  which  you  might  heart  itself,  to  madness,  is  guilty  of  an  absurdity 


be  apt  to  do  considering  my  very  distant  removal 
fimm  every  friend  I  have  in  the  world — a  circum- 
whieh,  before  this  event  befel  me,  would  un- 


that  in  any  other  case  would  fasten  the  imputation 
of  madness  upon  himself;  for  by  so  doing  he  as- 
cribes a  reasonable  effect  to  an  unreasonable  cause, 
doabtedly  have  made  me  so;  but  my  affliction  has^and  a  positive  effect  to  a  negative.  But  when 
taught  me  a  road  to  happiness  which  without  it  I  Christianity  only  is  to  be  sacrificed,  he  that  stabe 
dioald  never  have  found;  and  I  know,  and  have  deepest  is  always  the  vriscst  man.  Ync.  n^  dear 
czpeiience  of  it  every  day,  that  the  mercy  of  God,  cousin,  yourself  vrill  be  apt  to  think  ^  tarry  the 
to  him  who  bdievee  himself  the  object  of  it,  is  matter  too  far,  and  that  in  the  present  warmth  of 
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my  heart  I  make  too  ample  a  concesBion  in  saying 
that  I  am  on/y  now  a  convert  You  think  I  al- 
ways believed,  and  I  thought  so  too ;  but  you  were 
deceived,  and  so  was  I.  I  called  myself  indeed  a 
Christian,  but  He  who  knows  my  heart  knows 
that  I  never  did  a  right  thing,  nor  abstained  from 
a  wrong  one,  because  I  was  so.  But  if  I  did  ei- 
ther, it  was  under  the  influence  of  some  other  mo- 
tive. And  it  is  such  seeming  Christians,  such 
pretending  believon,  that  do  most  mischief  to  the 
cause,  and  furnish  the  strongest  arguments  to  sup- 
port the  infidelity  of  their  enemies :  unless  profes- 
sion and  conduct  go  together,  the  man's  life  is  a 
lie,  and  the  validity  of  what  he  professes  itself  is 
called  in  question.  The  difference  between  a 
Christian  and  an  Unbeliever  would  be  so  striking, 
if  the  treacherous  allies  of  the  church  would  go 
over  at  once  to  the  other  side,  that  I  am  sfettisfied 
religion  would  be  no  loser  by  the  bargain. 

I  rexJion  it  one  instance  of  the  providence  that 
has  attended  mo  throughout  this  whole  event,  that 
instead  of  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  London  physicians,  who  were  so  much  nearer 
that  I  wonder  I  was  not,  I  was  carried  to  Doctor 
Cotton.  I  was  not  only  treated  by  him  with  the 
greatest  tenderness  while  I  was  ill,  and  attended 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  but  when  my  reason 
was  restored  to  me,  and  I  had  so  much  need  of  a 
religious  friend  to  converse  vrith,  to  whom  I  could 
open  my  mind  upon  the  subject  without  reserve,  I 
oould  hardly  have  found  a  fitter  person  for  the 
purpose.  My  eagerness  and  anxiety  to  settle  my 
opinions  upon  that  long  neglected  point  made  it 
necessary  that,  while  my  mind  was  yet  weak,  and 
my  spirits  uncertain,  I  should  have  some  assist- 
ance. The  doctor  was  as  ready  to  administer 
relief  to  me  in  this  article  likewise,  and  as  well 
qualified  to  do  it,  as  in  that  which  was  more  imme- 
diately his  province.  How  many  physicians  would 
have  thought  this  an  irregular  appetite,  and  a 
symptom  of  remaining  madness!  But  if  it  were 
so,  my  friend  was  as  mad  as  myself,  and  it  is  well 
for  me  that  he  was  so. 

My  dear  cousin,  you  know  not  half  the  deliver- 
ances I  have  received ;  my  brother  is  the  only  one 
in  the  family  who  does.  My  recovery  is  indeed  a 
signal  one,  but  a  greater  if  possible  went  before  it. 
My  future  life  must  express  my  thankfulness,  for 
by  words  I  can  not  do  it. 

I  pray  God  to  bless  you  and  my  friend  sir  Tho- 
mas. YouiB  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Huntingdon^  JuLy  5,  176o. 

MT  DEAR  LADY  HESKETH, 

My  pen  Vuns  so  fast  you  will  begin  to  wish  you 
bad  not  put  it  in  motion,  but  you  must  consider 


we  have  not  met  even  by  letter  almost  these  two 
years,  which  will  account  in  some  measure  tat 
my  pestering  you  in  thb manner;  besides,  my  last 
was  no  answer  to  youn,  and  therefore  I  consider 
myself  as  still  in  your  debt  To  say  truth,  I  have 
this  long  time  promised  myself  a  correspondence 
with  you  as  one  of  my  principal  pleasures. 

I  should  have  vmtten  to  you  from  St  Alban's 
teng  since,  but  was  willing  to  perform  quarantine 
first,  both  fer  my  own  sake  and  because  I  thought 
my  letters  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  you  from 
any  other  quarter.  You  will  perceive  I  allowed 
mykelf  a  very  sufiSdent  time  lor  the  purpose,  for  I 
date  my  recovery  from  the  twenty-fifth  of  last  July, 
having  been  ill  seven  months,  and  well  twehm 
months.  It  was  on  that  day  my  brother  came  Ui 
see  me.  I  was  far  from  wdl  when  he  came  in; 
yet  though  he  only  staid  one  day  with  me,  his 
company  served  to  put  to  flight  a  thnmi^nd  deliii- 
ums  and  delusions  which  I  sill  laboured  under, 
and  the  next  morning  I  found  myself  a  new  crea- 
ture.   But  to  the  present  purpose. 

As  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  this  place,  I  like 
it  extremely.  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  made  me  a  visit  the  day  before  yesterday. 
He  is  very  sensible,  a  good  preacher,  and  consci- 
entious in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  is  very 
well  known  to  Doctor  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
the  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  Prophecies,  one 
of  our  best  bishops,  and  who  has  written  the 
most  demonstrative  proof  of  the  truth  of  Chris* 
tianity,  in  my  mind,  that  ever  was  published. 

There  is  a  village  called  Hertford,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  hence.  The  church  there  u  veiy 
prettily  situated  upon  a  rising  ground,  so  dose  to 
the  river  that  it  washes  the  wall  of  the  chinchyvd. 
I  foimd  an  epitaph  there,  the  other  morning,  the 
two  first  lines  of  which  being  better  than  any  thing 
else  I  saw  there  I  made  shift  to  remonber.  It 
is  by  a  widow  on  her  husband. 

**  Thou  waat  too  good  to  live  on  eaith  with  ms^ 
And  I  not  good  eoDugh  to  dis  with  tbea*' 

The  distance  of  this  place  from  Cambridge  k 
the  worst  circumstance  belonging  to  it  My  bro- 
ther and  I  are  fifteen  miles  asunder,  which,  con- 
sidering that  I  came  hither  for  the  sake  of  bong 
near  him,  is  rather  too  much.  I  wish  that  young 
man  was  better  known  in  the  family.  He  has  «i 
many  good  qualities  as  his  nearest  kindred  coidd 
vrish  to  find  in  him. 

As  Mr.  Cluin  very  roundly  expressed  himself 
upon  some  such  occasion,  *  here  is  very  plentifid 
accommodation,  and  great  happiness  of  proviakm.' 
So  that  if  I  starve,  it  must  be  through  fingietfQl- 
ness,  rather  than  scarcity. 

Fare  thee  well,  my  good  and  dear  cousin. 

Ever  yours,  W.  C. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEAK  cousiif,  July  12,  1776. 

You  are  very  good  to  me,  and  if  yuu  will  only 
continue  to  write  at  such  intervals  as  you  find  con- 
venient, I  shall  receive  all  that  pleasure  which  I 
proposed  to  myself  from  our  correspondence.  I 
detdre  no  more  than  that  you  would  never  drop 
me  for  any  great  length  of  tim^  togt^ther,  for  I  shall 
then  think  you  only  write  hccausc  something  hap- 
pened to  put  you  in  nund  of  mc,  or  for  some  other 
reason  equally  mortif^-ing.  1  am  not  however  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  you  should  |)erform  this 
act  of  friendship  so  frequently  as  myself,  for  you 
live  in  a  world  swarming  with  (Migageiucnts,  and 
my  h<Hir8  are  almost  all  my  own.  You  must  every 
daj-  be  employed  in  doing  wliat  is  expected  from 
yoo  by  a  thousand  otliers,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
do  but  what  is  most  agreeable  to  myself. 

Our  mentioning  Newton^s  treatbe  on  the  Pro- 
phecies brings  to  my  mind  an  anecdote  of  Dr. 
Young,  who,  you  know,  died  lately  at  Welwyn. 
Dr.  Cotton,  who  was  hitimatc  with  him,  paid  him 
a  ^i^  about  a  fortnight  before  he  was  seized  with 
his  last  illness.  The  old  man  was  then  in  periect 
liealth ;  the  antiquity  of  his  person,  the  gravity  of 
utterance,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  dis- 
coursed about  religion,  gave  him,  in  the  doctor's 
eye.  the  appearance  of  a  prophet.  They  had  been 
fklivering  their  sentiments  upon  this  book  of  New- 
ton, when  Young  closed  the  conference  thus: — 
*My  friend,  there  are  two  considerations  upon 
which  my  faith  in  Christ  is  built  upon  a  rock :  the 
fail  of  man,  the  redemption  of  man,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  man,  the  three  cardinal  articles  of  our 
religion,  are  such  as  human  ingenuity  could  never 
have  invented,  therefore  they  must  bo  divine. — 
The  other  argument  is  this — If  the  Prophecies 
have  been  fulfilled  (of  which  there  is  abimdant 
deownstration)  the  scripture  must  be  the  word  of 
God ;  and  if  the  scripture  is  the  word  of  God, 
Christianity  must  be  true.' 

This  treatise  on  the  prophecies  serves  a  double 
purpose  ;  it  not  only  proves  the  truth  of  religion, 
in  a  manner  that  never  has  been  nor  ever  can  bo 
oMitro^'erted,  but  it  proves  likewise,  that  the  Ro- 
man catholic  is  the  apostate  and  antichristian 
church,  so  frequently  foretold  both  in  the  old  and 
new  testaments.  Indeed,  so  fatally  connected  is 
the  refutation  of  popeiy  with  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity, when  the  latter  is  evinced  by  the  completion 
of  the  prophecies,  that  in  proportion  as  light  is 
thjovm  upon  the  one,  the  deformities  and  errors 
of  the  other  are  more  plainly  exhibited.  But  I 
leave  you  to  the  book  itself;  there  are  parts  of  it 
which  may  possibly  afford  you  less  entertainment 
than  the  rest,  because  you  have  never  been  a 
ic!tool-boy;  but  in  the  main  it  is  so  interesting, 
12 


and  you  are  so  fond  of  that  which  is  so,  that  I  am 
sure  you  will  like  it. 

My  dear  cousin,  how  happy  am  I  in  having  a 
friend  to  whom  I  can  o\icn  my  heart  upon  thcso 
subjects !  I  have  many  intimates  in  the  world, 
and  have  had  many  more  than  I  shall  have  here- 
after, to  whom  a  long  letter  on  tliesc  most  impor- 
tant articles  would  apiiear  tiresome,  at  least,  if  not 
imi)ertinent.  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  meeting  with 
that  rccx'ption  from  you,  who  have  never  yet  made 
it  your  interest  that  there  should  be  no  truth  in  the 
word  of  Gotl.  May  this  everlasting  truth  be  your 
comfort  while  you  live,  nnd  attoiul  you  with  peace 
and  juy  in  your  last  moments!  I  love  you  too 
well  not  to  make  tliis  a  part  of  my  prayers,  and 
wlien  I  remember  my  friends  on  those  occasiona, 
there  is  no  likeliiiood  that  you  can  be  forgotten. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 

P.  S.  Cambridge. — I  add  this  postscript  at  my 
brother's  rooms.  He  desires  to  be  affectionately 
remenilvred  to  you,  and  if  you  are  in  town  about 
a  fortniijlit  hence,  wiien  he  proj>oses  to  be  there 
IdiiLself,  will  take  a  breakfast  with  you. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Huntingdon^  August  1,  1765. 

MY  DKAR  COUSIN, 

If  1  was  to  measure  your  obligation  to  write  by 
my  own  desire  to  hear  from  you,  I  should  call  you 
an  idle  corres)X)ndent  if  a  post  went  by  without 
bringing  me  a  letter,  but  I  am  not  so  unreasona* 
blc;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  myself  very  happy  in 
hearing  from  you  upon  your  own  terms,  as  you  find 
most  convenient.  Your  short  history  of  my  family 
is  a  very  acceptable  part  of  your  letter ;  if  they 
really  interest  themselves  in  my  welfare,  it  ia  a 
mark  of  their  great  charity  for  one  who  has  been 
a  diEtappointment  and  a  vexation  to  them  ever 
since  he  has  been  of  consequence  to  be  either.  M} 
friend,  the  major's  behaviour  to  mo,  after  all  he 
suffered  by  my  abandoning  his  interest  and  my 
own  in  so  miserable  a  manner,  is  a  noble  instance 
of  generosity,  and  true  greatness  of  mind ;  and  in* 
deed  I  know  no  man  in  whom  those  qualities  are 
more  conspicuous ;  one  need  oidy  furnish  him  with 
an  opportunity  to  display  them,  and  they  are  al- 
ways ready  to  show  themselves  in  his  words  and 
actions,  and  even  in  his  countenance  at  a  moment's 
warning.  I  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful — I 
have  lost  none  of  my  acquaintance  but  those  whom 
I  determined  not  to  keep.  I  am  sorry  this  clas»  is 
so  numerous.  What  would  I  not  give,  that  every 
friend  I  have  in  the  worid  were  not  almost  but 
altogether  christians !  My  dear  cousin,  I  am  hall 
afraid  to  talk  in  this  style,  lest  I  should  seem  to 
indulge  a  censorious  humour,  instead  of  hoping,,  os 
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I  ought,  the  boat  for  all  men.  But  what  can  be 
Kaid  aijainst  ocular  proof  I  ami  what  is  hope  when 
it  is  built  upon  pn!suinption  1  To  use  the  most 
liolj  name  in  the  uni%er:»?  for  no  purjKwe,  or  a  l»ad 
oni»,  contrary  to  his  own  exprrss  commandment: 
to  pa-^s  the  day,  and  the  PuococtUiig  days,  weeks, 
mid  months,  and  years,  without  one  act  of  private 
devotion,  one  confefaiou  oi  our  sins,  or  one  thaiiks- 
jfiviiig  for  the  numbt^rloia  blessi.'i^s  wc  enjoy;  to 
hear  the  word  of  God  in  public  with  a  distracted 
attention,  or  with  none  at  all ;  to  al)s<Mit  ourselves 
voluntarily  from  the  bh^ssod  communion,  and  to 
live  in  the  total  ncjjlect  of  it,  though  our  Saviour 
has  charged  it  uiwn  us  with  an  expriMw  injunction, 
arc  the  coumion  and  ordinary  lil)ertie8  which  the 
generality  of  jirofessors  allow  theuLselves:  -and 
what  Is  this  but  to  live  without  Gotl  in  the  world ! 
Many  en  uses  may  Ihj  assigned  for  this  antichris- 
tian  spirit,  so  prevalent  among  Christirms ;  but  one 
of  the  principal  I  take  to  he.  their  utter  forgotful- 
nc«s  tliat  they  have  the  word  of  God  in  their  jms- 
session. 

My  frifnd  sir  William  Russi'll  was  distantly 
related  to  a  very  accomplished  man,  who,  though 
he  never  Ivlievod  the  gosjiel,  admired  tlie  scrip- 
tures as  tlie  sublimest  comiKisitions  in  the  world, 
and  read  tliem  often.  1  ha%e  btvn  inti'nate  myself 
with  a  man  of  fine  taste,  who  has  confess:««d  Ut  me 
that,  though  he  could  not  sul>scril»e  to  the  truth 
of  Christianity  itself,  vet  he  never  could  read  St. 
Luke^s  account  of  our  Saviour's  api)er;ranceto  the 
two  dUciplrs  troing  to  Knimaus,  without  beuig 
wonderfully  afTected  by  it;  and  he  tliought  that 
if  the  stamp  of  divinity  was  any  when*  to  be  found 
in  8cri[>ture,  it  was  strongly  marked  and  visilily 
impressed  U|w)n  that  passage.  If  these  men,  whose 
hearts  were  chillcHl  with  the  darkness  of  infidelity, 


tnl  parts  of  it ;  but  the  matter  of  it  is  that  upon 
whicli  it  principally  stakes  its  credit  wit!i  us,  and 
the  style,  however  excellent  atid  iM.>culiar  to  itst'lf, 
is  only  one  of  those  many  external  evidences  bv 
which  it  reirommends  iUself  to  our  belief. 

1  sliall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  Uiok 
you  mention ;  you  could  not  have  w^nt  mo  any 
tiling  that  would  have  \xxn  more  welcL>me,  unless 
you  had  sent  me  your  own  meditations  instead  of 
them. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Huntingdon^  August  17,  1765. 
You  t(.Id  me,  my  dear  cousin,  that  I  need  not 
fear  writing  t(K>  often,  and  you  [>erceive  I  take  you 
at  your  word.  At  present,  however,  I  shall  do 
little  more  than  thank  you  for  the  Meditations, 
which  1  admire  exceedingly :  the  author  of  them 
manifestly  loved  tlie  truth  with  an  undiwtembled 
atVection,  had  made  a  great  progress  in  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  ex|)erienceti  all  the  happiness  that 
naturally  results  fnm\  that  noblest  of  attainments. 
There  is  one  cin^umstance,  which  he  gives  us  fre- 
quent occasion  to  ol>«er\e  in  him,  which  I  believe 
will  ever  Ixr  found  in  tlie  philosophy  of  o-cry  Imo 
(Christian.  1  mean  the  eminent  rank  which  he 
assigns  to  faith  among  the  virtues,  as  the  source 
and  parent  of  them  all.  There  is  nothing  morn 
infullihly  true  than  tliis,  and  doubtless  it  is  with  a 
view  to  the  purifying  and  sanctifying  nature  of  a 
true  faith,  that  our  Saviour  says,  '  He  that  be^ 
lieveth  in  mo  hath  everlasting  life,'  with  many 
otlwr  expressions  to  the  same  purpose.  Consi- 
dered in  this  light,  no  wonder  it  has  the  power  oi 
salvation  ascrilMxl  to  it !  Considered  in  any  other, 
could  find  such  charms  in  the  mere  style  of  the!  we  must  suppose  it  to  operate  like  an  oriental  talis* 
scripture,  what  must  they  find  tliere,  whose  eye  man,  if  it  obtains  for  us  the  least  advantage,  which 
(lenrtrates  dce>H.>r  than  tlie  letter,  and  w ho  firmly  •  is  an  affront  to  him  who  insists  upon  our  having 
lielieve  themsrlvrs  inti^rosted  in  all  the  invaluable ,  it,  and  will  on  no  otlier  terras  admit  us  to  his  &- 
privileges  of  the  gosjx'l  1  *  He  that  iM^lieveth  on '  vour.  I  mention  this  distinguisliing  article  in  his 
me  is  passrxl  fn)m  death  unto  life,'  though  it  be  as ,  Reflections  the  rather,  because  it  senr'cs  for  a  solid 
plain  a  sentence  as  words  can  form,  has  more  |  foundation  to  the  distinction  I  made,  in  m j  last, 
beauties  in  it  for  such  a  person  than  all  the  labours  lietwecTi  the  sjiecious  profi^ssor  and  the  true  be- 
anticpitty  can  lx>ast  of.  If  my  poor  man  of  taste,  liever,  between  him  whose  faith  is  his  Sunday- 
whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  had  searched  a  little  suit  and  him  who  never  puts  it  off  at  all — a  dis- 
further,  he  might  have  found  other  parts  of  the  tinc-tion  I  am  a  little  fearful  sometimes  of  making, 
sricred  history  as  strongly  marked  with  the  cha-  Iwause  it  is  a  heavy  stroke  upon  the  prartioe  of 
ractens  of  divinity  as  that  lie  nieiitione<l.  The  more  than  half  the  Christians  in  the  worid. 
]>arable  of  the  prodigal  son,  the  most  lH>autiful  fic>-  My  dear  cousin,  I  told  you  I  read  the  book  xiith 
tion  that  ever  was  iiiventinl;  <.>ur  Saviour's  s[)eix:h '  great  i>lcasur<',  which  may  be  accounted  for  from 
to  his  dlvipl.'**  with  which  he  closi's  his  earthly  its  own  merit,  but  pcrliaps  it  pleased  rae  the  more 
ministration,  full  of  the  sublimest  dignity  and  ten-  l>ecaus(»  you  had  travollisl  the  same  road  before 
ilerest  allirtion,  surpass  every  thing  that  I  ever  me.  You  know  there  is  such  a  pleasure  as  this, 
read,  and.  like  tlie  spirit  by  which  they  were  die-  which  would  want  great  explanation  to  some  fcJks, 
tated.  fly  <Iinvtly  to  the  hoiirt.  If  the  scripture ,  l»eing  perhaps  a  mystery  to  those  whosi*  heaitsare 
did  not  disdain  all  afl'ectatiun  of  ornament,  one  a  mere  musele,  and  serve  only  for  the  purpoMes  of 
fhouid  call  tliese,  and  such  as  these,  the  omamen-  an  even  circulation.  W   C. 
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them  vith  ■iluUry  propntivi  on  [iurpoK  Ihil  yie 

iniglit  avail  ounclrn  of  tlicm,  otlierwise  tbat  part 

of  hia  emtion  were  in  vain.    But  lo  impute  oiu 

c  ^CCOVl^Ty  ta  l\u!  njcdii-tniT.  ami  to  carry  our  Tiew*  M 

T  further  !■!□  robCoilofhiBlionouT;  uul !■  ■ajring 
'n  cflect  he  hiiia  parln]  with  iho  Itcys  of  life  and 
IcaiU,  and,  by  giving  to  a  i]ri|i  ihe  power  1o  heal 
>ifi)rd;  and  particillarly  lot  that  part  arit:Us,hBa  ploeol  ourlivd  oiit  orliiiowti  reach.  He 
in  give  me  »a  unlimiteil  liberty  upon  Ihcj  that  think*  thus  luav  Mtvell  fall  upon  hiakflwa 
I  have  alrvady  M  -often  written  upon,  at  onw.  unit  i«larn  ihanh  tuthc  incdirine  that 
•I  intcmta  un  dcfplj  a»  natarallj  llDWB|'Cun><l  him,  for  it  vraa  cGitninly  morr  immcilLatcly 
it  Jow  from  t!n?  li|)ii,  wlicn  every  instrumental  in  hie  recovery  timn  eithcf  the  apo- 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Sept.  4,  1TG5. 
)H  I  have  some  very  ogrmh!  i;  iu^iiuointane 
ingdon,  mjr  dear  couaiu,  none  of  their  fi 
'  so  agienit'leai  the  arrival  of  yuur  letters  ii 
'a  that  which  I  have  juit  rcccivFd.iI 


U  taken  away,  and  wc  tnect  with  a  friend 
t  enough  lo  allcnil  lo  ua.  How  many,  in 
ariety  of  ehamrtL'ra  with  wluini  I  am  ac- 

,  couU  I  jnil  after  the  atririwt  search,  In 
conld  write  ai  I  do  lo  you  hnpc  th(! 
(til  incicaiw.    1  Bin  9ure  it  can  not  caraly 

idled.    Poor '.  I  have  liranl  the 

'  hia  hiatory,  luiil  can  only  lament  what 
I  can  make  no  a|>olugy  for.  Two  of  my 
ave  hnn  cut  off  ilurin);  my  illnet>«,  in  the 
■uch  a  Ule  an  it  ii  friglitfu)  to  icdn't  upon ; 
■m  I,  in  U'llei  health  ami  EpiriU  than  I 
ri  lemembcr  to  hme  cnjojcd  brlbre,  alWr 
ml  Dumth-sui  Ihe  appreliension  of  iiutant 
How  BijBlerioiui  arc  the  waya  of  Provi-jlii 
Why  did  I  receive  grace  Mid  mcrey    Why  "- 


ed,  afflicted  tur  luy  good,  icciiival,  U 
nio  fcTOUr  JUiJ  WcMcJ  with  the  greatent 

■  I  Call  ck'cr  knon  or  hope  i>>r  in  thia  liC^ 
eK  were  overtaken  hy  the  great  onesl, 
ned,  unrepenling  aiul  every  way  unpre- 
r  iti  Ilia  infinite  wi^ldam,  to  wlioau  in- 
By  I  owe  it  all,  can  Milvc  tlu-ae  que«(ion«, 

■  bcade  liiin.  If  a  frec-thiiiker,  ai  many 
i«alb  himadf,  could  Iv  tiruu^lit  to  gito  a 

n  lo  ttifui,  lie  tvoulJ  cortainly  *ay- 


thecaryorlhciloctor,  Mydcai 
niaaiDa  of  the  saprrintendenm  of  Proiiilenee  over 
oil  our  concema  ia  atouidttply  iiPcniUrflii  our  hap 
pipiwa.  Without  it  we  nn  not  In*  said  to  bcUcvn 
in  the  ifrilitnre  ot  pracliae  any  tiling  Uio  rcagna- 
lion  lo  hia  will.  If  I  am  (onvinced  that  no  aSTic- 
tion  can  befal  me  mithoul  the  prriiiiiuion  of  God. 
I  am  concinced  likrnuc  thnt  lie  aeca  and  knowa 
Iliat  I  am  affliclnl;  IvlieMnj:  thi«,  I  must  in  tho 
ume  degree  believe  that,  if  I  jiray  to  him  fur  do- 
liveninee,  he  hears  me ;  I  muat  necdi  know  Ute- 
U'iac  with  cqu.ll  amumneetliat.ifhe  heaii,  hcwill 
obo  -delivn  me,  if  that  will  u]>on  Ihe  wliole  be  oioiit 
coniludvB  tolSf  hrtpjnneaa  and  if  liedoei  not  do- 
"  "  !,  Inay  )st  welt  aaiufei!  Ihat  he  liaa  none 
moat  limevolent  inttmlinn  In  declining  it. 


Ho  mode  ua,  not  bi-cauw  we  could  a<Ul  to  hia  liap- 
pinem,  which  wbb  almnya  perfect,  but  that  wo 
might  ho  happy  otmelvea    and  niU  lie  not  in  all 
liUi]iapenKilion9t(iwanl«UB,rvrn  n  the  minuteal, 
conaolt  that  ond  for  which  1i*  mnJeual   Toaup- 
pOaft  ihe  conttaiy  ia    which  Wf  are  nnl  alwaya 
aWafd  of)  affronting  fveiy  ant  ot  hit  auributet; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  certfun  «on»quenu«f 
diabclieiing  \iUckic  forna  ia,  that  Wf  HrnnUtMO  ut- 
terly our  dejtendence  upoti  him.    In  Ihii  view  it 
ddouU.eir  you  «aa  n  great  danger,  you  r  will  appr^ar  plidnly  t!ist  Ihe  line  'S  duly  ia  not 
row  wcape:,  a  Mwal  fortunate  one  indeed.' I  rtietehed  toolight,  when  we  are  told  that  we  ought 
:Mvcty  idah,  as  vn^ll  aa  alracking!  Aa  to  accppt  cv^ty  thing  at  hia  hands  aa  a  bleariivg, 


i  upon  luck,  and  all  lliat  wo 

U  that  we  have  or  hojic  for,  could  pocsibly 

ad  lo  accident.     Yct  h>  ihlii  freedom  of 

it  ia  owing  that  !jf,  nlio,  aa  our  Saviour 
•  UuiMighlj  apprized  of  the  death  of  tho 
efhiaerealurea,  issuppoacd  to  leaver' 
:  baa  made  in  liia  own  imago  to  Ihe  i 
'.;  and  to  lliia,  llierefote,  it  ia  hicewia 
lilB  corrrclionwliich  our  hiu\i  nl,  Father 
iponua,  tlialwe  tiuybciill.'ll'  receive 
ag,  ic  n  o&en  diaiippointi'il  nl  ii  ■  ",  ■ 
idon.andihal  niendoapiM'ilir.'  -'i  .li. 
Imighty.  Fevera  and  all  iliwiiM;-  Jn-  iir 
and  long  Blc,  recovery  at  Iraal  fniTTi  sick- 
be  gill  of  the  phyiocian.  if  o  man  can  be 
'  Aiend  lo  the  uae  of  mcana  upon  Ihete 

Iban  myaelf,  for  it  were  prettumption  and 
aa  to  neglect  them.    God  bo*  eodoed 


and  to  be  thinkful'Tven  while  wc  amart  under  the 
rod  of  iron  with  wldch  he  aomrtimea  nilea  nw. 
Without  lhi«  prrsnatuon,  every  UmMng,  howevel 
we  may  ihink  onmclie*  hnppy  in  it,  loaca  its 
grealfsttcconiaifnihtion,  nnd  every  afflictinnia  in- 
tolerable. Death  itself  muat  he  welconio  lo  him 
who  has  this  faith,  and  ho  who  has  it  not  muat  aim 
at  il,  if  he  ia  not  a  madman.  You  can  not  thiidi 
how  glad  I  am  to  hear  you  arc  going  lo  commence 
tadvonJ  miBtreiKnfFrermiintle,-  I  know  It  well, 
and     ■         ■  -.i'lindfold.     You 

raclf  aa  l.>  a. ,.  ,.!  l[...  ii...l ,ri,  lliiiUi^h     shouM 

1  for  a  slight  t'oiiskliraiion  he  pti'vailcii  upn  lo 
quit  my  beloved  teiireroi'nt  at  Huntinffllun. 

Yomever.WC. 

'  PMaaaml^  a  TUif*  naar  Snuhampiv 
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TO  LADY  HESKETII. 

Hunliagda/i,  Sep!.  14,  17(5. 

Till!  longri  1  live  Wri',  the  UlItT  I  like  the 
place,  ami  (he  [ico)i[c  wlio  bcloiig  Co  it.  1  am 
upon  vtrj  good  tcnna  nith  ito  li«i  tli;tn  five  fanu- 
lie*,  bfiiilM  two  or  tlin*  odJ  scnuiibling  fi'tlow* 
like  myavir.  Tlic  last  ocquaiiiluni-c  I  tttade  here 
it  with  []ic  race  of  (he  Unuiru,  cun^uling  of  father 
and  mother,  boo  and  dauglitnr,  the  iiio«t  comrorla- 
ble,  social  foihg  you  ever  knew.  The  son  in  about 
twenty-one  years  of  tgi;  one  of  the  luoat  uiin> 
KrvHl  and  oniiablc  young  lucn  I  vvir  convcricd 
with.  He  i>  not  yet  arrived  at  that  liine  of  life, 
when  auapicion  n-coiiunriujii  ilxcir  to  ua  in  (he  form 
of  winJoDi,  and  nti  evvrv'  thing  but  our  onti  dear 
■elvea  at  an  imincasarahlc  dii^unce  from  out  es- 
teem and  confidence,  Coii»e(|ucnlly  lie  is  kno^n 
aliDoat  ae  soon  as  seen,  and  having  luilhing  in  hii 
heart  lliat  makes  it  nif  eaaary  fur  liiai  Id  keep  it 
barred  and  boltcil,  open*  it  (o  the  perusal  even  of  a 
(tmntrer.  Tl^e  fattier  ia  a  elerg^vman,  and  the  »n 
ii  designed  fur  onlera.  Tlie  design,  however,  is 
quite  bis  own,  proceeding  merely  from  hid  being 
and  Laving  always  been  Hncere  in  bin  belief  and 
love  of  the  gospel  Another  aequaintance  1  have 
lately  made  is  with  a  Mr.  riichoUion,  a  north- 
country  divine,  very  poor,  but  ver)'  good,  and  very 
happy.     He  reads  prayers  here  twice  a  day,  all  the 

churches  every  Sunday  I lirougli  the  year,  his  jour- 
ney out  and  home  again  bvinx  "iiteen  miles.  1 
supped  with  him  last  night.  He  gave  me  bread 
and  cheese,  and  a  black  jug  of  ale  of  his  own 
brewing,  and  doubtless  brewed  by  his  own  bands. 

Anotherof  my  acquaintance  is  Mr. ,  atliin, 

(all,  old  man,  and  as  good  as  ho  is  thin.  He 
drinks  notliing  but  water,  and  eats  no  flesh ;  partly 
(I  believe)  (rom  a  religioua  scruple  (for  he  ia  very 
religious),  and  partly  in  the  spirit  of  a  valetu- 
dinarian. He  is  to  be  met  with  every  morning 
of  bis  life,  at  about  ail  o'clock,  at  a  fountain  of  veiy 
fine  water,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  which  is 
reckoned  extremely  like  the  Bristol  njiring,  Binng 
both  early  riKis,and  (he  only  early  walkers  in  the 
place,  wc  sooD  became  acquaiiiteil.  Uis  great 
piety  can  be  equalled  by  nolhiu|[  but  bis  great 
reguhiri(y,  for  ho  is  the  moet  perfect  tiuu!-[ueco  in 
(be  workl.  I  have  received  a  visit  likewise  from 
Mr. .  He  ia  wry  much  a  gentleman,  well- 
read,  and  seniiblc.  I  am  persuaded,  in  short,  that 
if  I  hadlhechmceof  all  England,  where  to  fix  my 
abode,  I  could  not  have  chosen  better  fur  myself, 
and  nMSI  likely  1  should  nut  have  chosen  so  well. 
You  say,  you  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  salya- . 
lion,  to  (Utdeigo  the  same  allliclions  that  1  have  ' 
,  Mo!  my  dear  coUBin.  Gud  deals  with 
Q  as  a  merdfiil  fatherj  be  does  not,  as 


lieliiiiwlf  tells  us,  afHict  willingly  the  sons  of  meik 
Do  uhtlesa  there  are  many,  who,  having  been  placed 
hy  lii:-  gooil  providence  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
)Treat  evij  and  the  influence  of  biid  eiamjdc,  baTe 
fioiii  llicir  very  infancy  been  paitakeia  of  (lie  grace 
of  hLt  lii^y  Ki  iril,  in  such  a  manner  as  never  to 
haii^  allowed  tbemiieives  in  any  grievous  ofiinice 
a^ojiibtlum.  May  you  luvc  him  uuirc  and  mora 
day  by  day;  asevery  day,  wliih;  you  think  upon 
liLu,  you  will  find  him  more  worthy  of  your  love: 
and  Diiy  you  be  linally  accepted  with  him  tbrhia 
E^ike,  whose  inlcrcessioa  for  all  his  Ciithfol  vrvanli 
can  nut  but  prevail !  Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Huntingdon,  Oct.  10,  1765. 

1  f:uoui.n  grumble  at  j-our  long  silence,  if  I  did 
.  k  now  that  one  may  love  one's  friends  very  well, 
iii^h  one  is  not  always  in  Ibc  htunour  to  write 
iLirn.  Besides,  I  have  the  salisfection  of  heiug 
fpctly  sure  that  you  have  at  least  twenty  tinKS 
olheted  the  debt  you  owe  me,  and  as olten  re- 
vived to  pay  it:  and  perhaps  while  you  remain 
idtl'lnd  to  me,  you  think  of  me  twice  aa  often  m 
lu  ivould  do,  if  the  account  was  clear.  ThcM 
-i>  Ibc  reflections  with  which  I  romfiut  myself 
ndrr  the  afOidion  of  not  hearing  from  you ;  mj 
iii]M'r  does  not  incline  me  to  jealousy,  nnd  if  it 
il,  I  f^iould  set  oil  right  by  having  lecouraetonlul 
hnve  already  received  from  you. 
1  think  God  fur  your  friendship,  and  for  ereij 
icTiil  1  have ;  for  all  the  pleasing  ciicumstaneci 
"my  rituation  here,  for  my  health  of  body,  and 
■rlect  serenity  of  mind.  To  TOCollMt  the  put, 
III  lompare  it  with  the  present,  ia  all  I  have  need 
til  All  me  with  gruUtude:  and  to  be  gratebil  ia 
1i^  liappy.  Not  that  I  think  myself  suffidently 
:niilil'ul,or  that  I  shall  ever  be  so  in  ^lis  lifr. 
he  wannest  heart  perhap*  only  feels  by  fit*,  and 
0 lit' II  OS  insensible  as  the  coldest  Thisat  least 
fri'qoently  the  case  with  mine,  and  oftener  than 
Bhuiild  he.  But  the  mercy  that  can  fbigivo  ini- 
lity  will  never  be  severe  to  moik  our  frailties ;  to 
.ni  mercy,  my  dear  cousin,  1  commend  you,  with 
irTiPsi  wishes  tor  yout  welfare,  and  remain  jouj 
<T  nlfectionale  W.  C. 


I  TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Huntingdon,  Ocl.  18,  ITK. 
I  MiBHyou  joy,  my  dear  counn,  of  being  saAly 
arTivi'il  in  port  from  the  storms  of  Southampton. 
For  my  own  part,  wlm  am  but  as  a  Thamea 
'wherry,  in  awortdfiill  of  tempest  atid  ccsumotiaD, 
I  know  to  well  the  value  of  (he  creek  I  have  put 
into,  and  the  sdukiicm  it  aflonls  me,  that  I  ha*a 
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a  sensible  srinpathy  with  you  in  the  pleasure  you 
6Dd  in  boinc^  once  more  Mown  to  Droxford.  I 
imonr  enou<;h  of  Mias  Morlcy  to  send  her  my 
compliments ;  to  which,  if  I  had  never  seen  her, 
her  afTertion  for  you  would  sufficiently  entitle  her. 
If  1  neglected  to  do  it  sooner,  it  is  only  because  I 
am  naturally  apt  to  neglect  what  I  ought  to  do ; 
and  if  I  was  as  genteel  as  I  am  negligent,  I  should 
be  the  most  delightftil  creature  in  the  universe. 
I  am  glad  you  think  so  favourably  of  my  Hun- 
tingdon acquuntance ;  they  arc  indeed  a  nice  set 
of  frtlks,  and  suit  me  exactly.  I  should  have  been 
miiro  particular  in  my  account  of  Miss  Unwin, 
if  I  had  had  materials  for  a  minute  description. 
She  i«  almut  eighteen  years  of  ago,  rather  hand- 
some and  genteel.  In  her  mother's  company  she 
says  little ;  not  because  her  motlier  requires  it  of 
her.  but  liecause  she  seems  glad  of  that  excuse  for 
not  talking:,  beinij  somewhat  inclined  to  bashfiil- 
ncMi.  There  is  the  most  remarkable  cordiality 
between  all  the  parts  of  the  family ;  and  the  mother 
and  daughter  seem  to  doat  upon  each  other.  The 
first  time  I  went  to  the  house  I  was  introduced  to 
the  daughter  alone ;  and  sat  with  her  near  half 
an  hour,  before  her  brother  came  in,  who  had  ap- 
pointed me  to  call  upon  him.  Talking  is  neces- 
sary in  a  tite-fi-teie,  to  distinguish  the  persons  of 
the  drama  from  the  chairs  they  sit  on :  accordinjrly 
she  talked  a  great  deal,  and  extremely  well ;  and, 
like  the  reirt  of  the  family,  behaved  with  as  much 
ease  of  address  as  if  we  had  been  old  acquaintance. 
She  resembles  her  mother  in  her  great  piety,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  it  I 
Lave  ever  seen.  They  are  altogether  the  cheer- 
fullest  and  most  engaging  family-piece  it  is  possi- 
ble to  conceive. — Since  I  wrote  the  above,  1  met 
Mrs.  Unwin  in  the  street,  and  went  home  with 
her.  She  and  I  walked  together  near  two  hours 
in  the  garden,  and  had  a  conversation  which  did 
me  more  good  than  I  should  have  received  from 
an  audience  of  the  first  prince  in  Europe.  That 
woman  is  a  blessing  to  me,  and  I  never  see  her 
without  being  the  better  for  her  company.  I  aiii 
treated  in  the  family  as  if  I  was  a  near  relation, 
and  have  been  repeatedly  invited  to  call  upon  them 
at  all  times.  You  know  what  a  shy  fellow  I  am ; 
1  can  not  prevail  with  myself  to  make  so  much 
use  of  this  pri\ilege  as  I  am  sure  they  intend  I 
sh<.nld ;  but  perhaps  this  awkwardness  will  wear 
ijff  hereafter.  It  was  my  earnest  request  before  I 
left  St.  Alban's,  that  wherever  it  might  pfease 
Providence  to  dispose  of  me,  1  might  meet  with 
such  an  acquaintance  as  I  find  in  Mrs.  Unwin. 
How  happy  it  is  to  believe,  with  a  steadfast  assur- 
ance, that  our  petitions  are  hcanl  even  while  we 
are  making  them — and  how  delightful  to  meet 
inlh  a  proof  of  it  in  the  effectual  and  actual  grant 
ai  them !  Surely  it  is  a  gracious  finishing  given  to 
»,  which  the  Almighty  has  Ivrcn  pleased 
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to  make  use  of  for  my  converaon.  After  having 
been  deservedly  rendered  unfit  for  any  sodety,  to 
be  again  qualified  for  it,  and  admitted  at  once  into 
the  fellowship  of  those  whom  God  regards  as  the 
excellent  of  the  earth,  and  whom,  in  the  emphati- 
cal  language  of  Scripture,  he  preserves  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  is  a  blessing  which  carries  with 
it  the  stamp  and  vudble  superscription  of  divitus 
lx)unty — a  grace  unlimited  as  undeserved;  and, 
like  its  glorious  Author,  free  in  its  coarse,  and 
blessed  in  its  operation ! 

My  dear  cousin!  Health  and  happiness,  and 
above  all,  the  favour  of  our  great  and  gracious 
Lord,  attend  you !  While  we  seek  it  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  we  arc  infinitely  nrore  secure  of  it  than 
of  the  next  breath  we  expect  to  draw.  Heaven 
and  earth  have  their  destined  periods ;  ten  thou- 
sand worlds  will  vanish  at  the  consummation  of  all 
things ;  but  the  word  of  Grod  standeth  fast ;  and 
they  who  trust  in  him  shall  never  be  confounded. 

My  love  to  all  who  enquire  after  me. 

Yours  affectionately,  W.  C. 


TO  MAJOR  COWPER. 

JIuntxngd4m,  Oct.  18,  I7G5. 

MY   PEAR   MAJOR, 

I  have  neither  lost  the  use  of  my  fingers  nor  my 
memory,  though  my  unaccountable  silence  might 
incline  you  to  suspect  that  I  had  lost  both.  The 
history  of  tliosc  things  which  have,  from  time  to 
time,  prrvrntod  my  scribbling,  would  not  only  be 
insipid  but  extrt'iuely  voluminous;  for  which  rea- 
sons tliry  will  not  make  their  appearance  at  pre- 
sent, nor  probably  at  any  time  hereafter.  If  my 
neglecting  to  write  to  you  were  a  proof  that  I  had 
never  thought  of  you,  and  that  had  been  really  the 
case,  five  sliiilings  a[)iece  would  have  been  much 
too  little  to  give  for  the  sight  of  such  a  monster ! 
but  I  am  no  such  monster,  nor  do  I  perceive  in 
myself  the  least  tendency  to  such  a  transformation. 
You  may  recollect  that  I  had  but  very  uncomfbrt- 
able  expectations  of  the  accommodation  I  should 
meet  with  at  Huntingdon.  How  much  better  is 
it  to  take  our  lot,  where  it  shall  please  Providence 
to  cast  it,  without  anxiety !  Had  I  chosen  for  my- 
self, it  is  impossible  I  could  have  fixed  upon  a 
place  so  agri>eablc  to  me  in  all  respects.  I  lo 
much  dreaded  the  thought  of  having  a  new  ac- 
quaintance to  make,  with  no  other  recommenda- 
tion than  that  of  being  a  perfect  stranger,  that  I 
heartily  wished  no  creature  here  might  take  the 
least  notice  of  me.  Instead  of  which,  in  about 
two  months  after  my  arrival,  I  became  known  to 
all  the  \i8itable  jieople  here,  and  do  verily  think  it 
the  most  agreeable  neighbourhood  I  ever  saw. 

Here  are  three  families  who  have  received  me 
with  the  utmost  civility;  and  two  in  fiarticular 
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liavc  treated  mc  with  as  much  cordiality,  as  if  their 
pedigrees  and  mine  had  grown  upon  the  same 
sheep-skin.  Besides  these,  there  arc  three  or  four 
single  men  who  suit  my  temper  to  a  hair.  Tlic 
town  is  one  of  the  neatest  in  England ;  the  coun- 
try is  fine  for  several  miles  about  it ;  and  the  roads, 
which  are  all  turnpike,  and  strike  out  four  or  five 
different  ways,  are  perfectly  good  all  the  year 
round.  I  mention  tliis  latter  circumstance  chiefly 
because  my  distance  from  Cambridge  has  made  a 
horseman  of  mc  at  last,  or  at  least  is  likely  to  do 
80.  My  brother  and  I  meet  every  week,  by  an 
alternate  reci[)rocation  of  intercourse,  as  Sam  John- 
son would  express  it;  sometimes  I  get  a  lift  in  a 
neighbour  8  chaisi^,  but  generally  ride.  As  to  my 
own  personal  condition,  I  am  much  happier  than 
the  day  is  long,  and  sunshine  and  candleliglit  see 
mc  perfectly  contented.  I  get  books  in  abund- 
ance, as  much  company  as  I  choose,  a  deal  of  com- 
/ortable  leUure^  and  enjoy  better  health,  I  think, 
than  for  many  years  past.  What  is  there  want- 
ing to  make  me  happy  1  Nothing,  if  I  can  bnt 
be  as  thankful  as  I  ought;  oiul  I  tnist  that  IIo 
who  has  bestowed  so  many  blessings  upon  me,  will 
give  me  gratitude  to  crown  them  all.  I  beg  you 
will  give  my  love  to  my  dear  cousin  Maria,  and  to 
every  body  at  tlie  Paxk.  If  Mrs.  Maitland  is 
with  you,  as  I  susjMVt  by  a  passage  in  Lady  Iles- 
keth's  letter  to  me,  pray  remember  me  to  her  very 
aflcctionatcly.  And  believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 
ever  yours. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

DEAR  JOE,  October  25,  17G5. 

I  AM  afraid  the  month  of  October  has  proved 
rather  unfavourable  to  the  belle  assemblue  at 
Southampton;  high  i^inds  and  continual  rains 
being  bitter  enemies  to  that  agreeable  lounge, 
which  you  and  I  are  equally  fond  of.  I  have  very 
cordially  betaken  myself  to  my  books,  and  my 
fireside;  and  seldom  leave  them  unless  for  exer- 
cise. I  have  added  another  fimiily  to  the  number 
of  those  I  was  acquainted  with  when  you  were 
here.  Their  name  is  Unwin — the  most  agreeable 
people  imaginable ;  quite  sociable,  and  as  free  from 
the  ceremonious  civility  of  country  gentlefolks  as 
any  I  ever  met  with.  They  treat  mc  more  like  a 
near  relation  than  a  stranger,  and  their  house  is 
always  open  to  me.  The  old  gentleman  carries 
me  to  Cambridge  in  his  chaise.  He  is  a  man  of 
learning  and  good  sense,  and  as  simple  as  parson 
Adanis.  His  wife  has  a  very  uncommon  under- 
standing, has  read  much  to  excellent  purpose,  and 
is  more  polite  than  a  duchess.  The  son  who  lx>- 
longs  to  Cambridge,  is  a  most  amiable  young  man, 
and  the  daughter  quite  of  a  jnece  with  the  rest  of 
the  &mily.    They  see  but  little  company,  wliich 


suits  me  exactly ;  go  when  I  wil 
full  of  peace  and  cordiality  in  a] 
am  sure  to  hear  no  scandal,  bu 
instead  of  it  as  we  are  all  better  fi 
ber  Rousseau's  description  of  an  I 
such  arc  the  monungs  I  spend  wit 
pie ;  and  the  evenings  difler  from 
except  that  they  are  still  more  s 
Now  I  know  them,  I  wonder  th 
tingdon  so  well  k-forc  I  knew  tl 
to  think  I  should  find  every  place 
had  not  an  Unwin  belonging  to  i 
This  incident  convinces  me  o) 
ol>ser\'alion  I  have  oflen  made,  tl 
cumscriU'!  our  estimate  of  nil  tha 
the  limils  of  our  own  acquaints 
least  have  lurn  alwnys  njit  to  d( 
of  a  very  uni'luiritaMe  censure  ujn 
world,  and  of  a  narrownr.-vs  of  tl 
ful  to  ouriahoH.  Wjjj)ping  and  '. 
tiiin  some  of  the  nK)>t  unliable  pe 
such  as  one  would  go  to  Wappin 
make  ao<ju.iintance  with.  You 
Gmy's  stanza — 

'  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ra^ 
The  deep  unfuthom'd  cuves  of 
Full  inanv  a  tlower  is  born  to 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  th< 
Yours,  dear  Joe, 


TO  LADY  HESKl 

Huntingdon^  J1 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN, 

I  HAVE  for  some  time  past  imp 
to  the  cause  which  you  yourself 
to  my  change  of  situation :  and 
cious  enough  to  account  for  the  fi 
letters  to  me,  wliile  I  lived  alone, 
tion  to  me  in  a  state  of  such  soliti 
make  it  an  act  of  particular  ch 
me.     1  bless  God  for  it,  I  was  h 
solitude  has  notliing  gloomy  in  it 
upwards.     St.   Paul  tells  his  U 
'  ye  are  come  (already  come)  to 
an  innumerable  company  of  ange 
assend)ly  of  the  first-bom,  w;hicl 
heaven,  and  to  Jesus  the  mediate 
venant.'    When  this  is  the  case, 
with  them,  or  the  Spirit  of  Truth  1 
it,  there  is  an  end  of  the  melancli 
of  a  solitary  life  at  once.     You  • 
me,  my  dear  cousin,  of  a  design  t< 
passage  literally.     But  this,  how 
means;  that  a  lively  faith  is  able 
some  measure  the  joys  of  that  ) 
which  the  soul  shall  actually  jxw 

Since  I  have  changed  my  situat 
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«CiU  greater  cause  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Father 
of  all  merciea.  The  family  with  whom  I  live  are 
Chriatiaiig;  and  it  haa  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
bnng  mc  to  the  knowledge  of  them,  that  I  may 
want  no  means  of  improvement  in  that  temper 
and  conduct  wliich  he  is  pleased  to  require  in  all 
hk  »er\'ants. 

^ly  dear  cousin !  one  half  of  the  christian  world 
woultl  call  this  madness,  fanaticism,  and  folly:  but 
hw  not  all  tlicse  tilings  warranted  by  the  word  of 
Goil,  not  only  in  the  passages  I  have  cited,  but  in 
many  others  ?     If  we  have  no  communion  with 
Oo*!  hero,  surely  we  can  expect  none  hereafter. 
.\  fitith  that  does  not  i>lace  our  coiivcniation  in 
htMvcn;  that  does  not  warm  the  heart,  and  purify 
ii  Ux>:  that  iloes  not,  in  short,  govern  our  thought, 
^onl.  and  deed,  is  no  faith,  nor  will  it  obtain  for 
Qs  any  spiritual  blessing  here  or  hereaft(>r.     Let 
tt<  sec  tlu-nforc,  my  dear  cousin,  that  we  do  not  de- 
rive ournelves  in  a  matter  of  such  infinite  moment. 
Th#  world  will  be  ever  telling  us  that  we  are  good 
•iwufjli;  and  the  world  will  vilify  us  U^hind  our 
Itai'U    But  it  is  not  the  world  which  tries  the 
^^'art:  thit  is  the  pren^ative  of  God  alone.     My 
dear  cousin  1  I  have  often  prayed  for  you  behind 
vuur  Imck,  and  how  I  pray  for  you  to  your  face, 
f  lioro  are  many  who  would  not  forgive  me  this 
wnnijT;  but  I  have  known  you  so  long,  and  so 
*''•!  that  1  am  not  afnud  of  telling  you  how  sincore- 
b'  I  ^vish  for  your  growth  in  every  christian  grace, 
in  t\cn-  thing  that  may  promote  and  secure  your 
^^^rtuMiii<r  welfare. 

I  am  obliged  to  Mra.  Cowper  for  the  l)ook,  which 
T«u  juTcfdve  arrived  safe,  I  am  willing  to  consi- 
('•'T  it  as  an  intimation  on  her  part  that  she  would 
^^H  roc  to  write  to  her,  and  shall  do  it  accord- 
^^y-  My  circumstances  are  rather  particular, 
"^'b  as  call  upon  my  friends,  those  I  mean  who 
*-^  truk  such,  to  take  some  little  notice  of  me ; 
^i  A  ill  naturally  make  th(»c  wlio  are  not  such 
*^  "^ncerity  rather  shy  of  doing  it.  To  tliis  I  im- 
P^^  the  silence  of  many  with  regard  to  me,  wIk), 
"^Te  the  affliction  that  oefel  me,  were  ready 
^ttHijh  to  converse  with  me. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

••Y  DEAR  COU8IV, 

I  AM  much  obliged  to  you  for  Pearsall's  Medi- 
ans, especially  as  it  furnislies  me  with  an  occa- 
•**»  of  writing  to  you,  which  is  all  I  have  waited 
^-  My  friends  must  excuse  me,  if  I  write  to  none 
"'**  thn«c  who  lay  it  fairly  in  my  way  to  do  so. 
^^  inference  I  am  apt  to  draw  from  their  silence 
*i  that  they  wish  me  to  he  silent  too. 

I  Have  great  reason,  my  d<*ar  cousin,  to  be  thank- 
'^  to  the  gnckuQB  Providence  that  conducted  me 


to  this  place.  The  lady  in  whose  house  I  live  is 
so  excellent  a  person,  and  regards  me  with  a  friend- 
ship so  truly  christian,  that  I  could  almost  fancy 
my  own  mother  restored  to  life  again,  to  compen- 
sate to  me  for  all  the  friends  I  have  lost,  ana  all 
my  connexions  broken.  She  has  a  son  at  Cam- 
bridge in  all  respects  worthy  of  Ibch  a  mother, 
the  most  amiable  young  man  I  ever  knew.  His 
natural  and  acquired  endowments  are  very  consi- 
derable ;  and  as  to  his  virtues,  I  need  only  say 
that  he  is  a  christian.  It  outrht  to  be  a  matter  of 
daily  t!ianksgivin;r  to  me,  that  I  am  admitted  into 
tlie  society  of  sueli  {lersons;  and  I  pray  Gfod  to 
make  me  and  keep  me  worthy  of  them. 

Your  brother  Martin  has  been  very  kind  to  mc, 
having  written  to  me  twii'e  in  a  style  wliich,  though 
it  was  once  irksome  to  me,  to  sav  the  least,  I  now 
know  how  to  value.  I  pray  God  to  forgive  me  the 
many  lijjht  tilings  I  have  lK)th  said  and  thought 
of  hij7i  and  IiLs  lalwurs.  Hereafter  1  shall  consi- 
<Ier  him  as  a  burning  and  a  shining  Ught,  and  as 
one  of  those  '  who,  having  turned  many  unto 
righteousness,  shall  shine  hereafter  as  tlie  stars 
for  ever  and  ever.' 

So  mnoh  tor  the  state  of  my  heart ;  as  to  my 
spirits,  I  am  <'hcerful  and  happy,  and  having  peace 
with  (u^\  have  jx'acc  within  mystMf  For  the  con- 
tinuance of  tliis  blessing  I  trust  to  FDm  who  gives 
it:  ant!  tiiey  wlio  trust  in  Him  shall  never  be  con- 
fonnjUnl.  Yours  afleclionatt^ly,  W.  C. 

Huntiiigdrm,  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin's, 
Mfu-cii  1*2,  1785. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MY  DF.AR  COrsl.V, 

I  ACKKK  with  you  tliat  letters  are  not  essential 
to  fri*Mi(lsIiip;  hut  tliey  seem  to  be  a  natural  fruit 
of  it,  wlu'u  tlu'v  are  tlie  only  intercourse  that  can 
bo  had.  And  a  friendship  producing  no  sensiblo 
eli'ect.-*  is  so  like  indiflerence,  that  the  appearance 
inry  r;«sily  thvtive  even  an  acute  discerner.  I  re- 
iDct.  1,->>\r\r'r,  all  that  I  said  in  my  last  upon  this 
suhj'vi.  h"vi:i£r  reason  tosus})ect  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  principle  which  I  would  discourage  ui  my* 
self  upon  all  occasions,  even  a  pride  that  felt  itself 
hurt  u{>on  a  mere  suspicion  of  neglect.  I  have  so 
much  cause  for  humility,  and  so  much  need  of  it 
too,  and  everv  little  sneakincr  resentment  is  such 
an  enemy  to  it,  that  I  hope  I  shall  never  give  quar- 
ter to  any  thing  that  apjiears  in  the  shape  of  sul- 
lenness,  or  self-const^qucnce,  hereafter.  Alas !  if 
my  best  Friend,  who  laid  down  his  life  for  mc,  were 
to  rememlx>r  all  the  instances  m  which  I  have  ne- 
glected him,  and  to  plead  them  against  me  in  judg- 
ment, whc^re  should  I  hide  my  guilty  head  in  ihn 
day  of  recomiiense  1  I  will  pray,  therefon*,  for 
blessings  upon  my  friends,  even  though  they  cease 
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•o  he  80 ;  and  upon  my  cnoiiiit  s,  tliuugii  they  con- 
tinue such.  The  dcccitfuhicsrt  of  the  natural 
heart  is  inconceivable.  I  know  well  that  I  passed 
upon  my  friends  for  a  person  at  least  religiously 
inclined,  if  not  actually  religious;  and  what  is 
more  wonderful,  1  thought  myself  a  Christian, 
when  I  had  nfi  faith  in  Christ,  when  I  saw  no 
Iwauty  in  him  that  I  should  dmrc  him ;  in  sliort, 
when  I  had  neitlier  faith  nor  love,  nor  any  christ- 
ian grace  whatever,  but  a  tiiousand  seeds  of  rebel- 
lion instead,  evermore  8))ringing  u])  in  enmity 
against  liim.  Hut  bU^sed  be  God,  even  ttie  God 
who  is  l)ecouie  my  salvation,  the  hail  of  ailliction, 
and  relmke  lor  sin,  has  swept  away  the  refuge  of 
lies.  It  pleased  tlie  Almighty  in  great  mercy  to 
■ct  all  my  misdeeds  before  me.  At  length,  the 
■torm  being  jwist,  a  quiet  and  peaceful  wrenity  of 
BOul  succeeded,  such  as  ever  attends  the  gift  of 
lively  faitli  in  the  all-sufficient  atonement,  and  the 
sweet  sense  of  mercy  and  pardon  purchased  by  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Tlius  did  he  break  me,  and  l)ind 
me  up;  thus  did  he  wound  me,  and  his  hands 
made  me  whole.  My  dear  cousin,  I  make  no  apo- 
logy for  entertaining  you  with  the  liistory  of  my 
conversion,  liecauae  I  know  you  to  bo  a  Christian 
in  the  stcrlijig  import  of  tlie  appellation.  Tht  k 
however  but  a  very  summary  account  of  thi  mat- 
ter, neither  would  a  letter  contain  the  astonishing 
particul:irs  of  it.  If  we  ever  meet  again  in  tliis 
world,  I  will  relate  them  to  you  by  word  of  mouth; 
if  not,  they  will  serve  for  the  subject  of  a  confer- 
ence in  the  next,  where  I  doubt  not  I  shnll  remem- 
lH?r  and  record  tliem  with  a  gratitude  Initter  suited 
to  the  subject. 
Yours,  iuy  defr  cou»in,  afli-ctionati'Iy,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MY  DEAR  COU.SIN,  April  17,  1706. 

As  in  matters  unattainable  by  reiison,  and  un- 
rcvcaled  in  the  Scripture,  it  is  ini[»0i»sible  to  argue 
at  all ;  so  in  matters  concerning  which  reason  can 
only  give  a  probable  guess,  and  the  scripture  has 
made  no  explicit  disi!overy,  it  is,  tiiough  not  im- 
possible to  argue  at  all,  yet  imiKw-sIble  to  argue  to 
any  certain  coiiclu.sion.  I'liin  seems  to  mc  to  be 
the  very  case  with  the  jioint  in  question — reason  is 
able  to  form  many  plausil)Ie  conjectures  conceriung 
tlie  possibility  of  our  knowing  each  other  in  a  fu- 
ture st.ite  ;  and  the  scri[)tunt  has,  here  and  there, 
favoure.l  us  with  an  expression  that  looks  at  least 
like  a  sliikrht  intimation  of  it ;  but  Itecauric  a  con- 
jecture can  never  amount  to  a  proof,  and  a  sUght 
iutimation  can  not  be  construed  into  a  fjoaitive  a»- 
^rtion,  therefore  1  think  we  can  never  come  to 
«iny  alMwlutc  conclusion  ujion  the  subject.  We 
may  mdeed  reason  olxnit  llie  plausibility  of  our 
«QDJccture:),  a.i'l  we  may  discuss,  with  great  indus- 


tr}'  and  shrewdness  of  argument,  those  pawmgea 
in  the  scripture  which  seem  to  favour  the  opinion ; 
but  still,  no  certain  means  having  been  aflurded 
us,  no  certam  end  can  be  attoinf-d ;  and  oiler  all 
that  can  be  said,  it  will  still  bo  doubtful  whether 
we  shall  know  each  other  or  not. 

As  to  arguments  founded  upon  human  reason 
only,  it  would  be  easy  to  muster  up  a  much  great- 
er number  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question, 
than  it  would  be  worth  my  while  to  write,  or  your« 
to  read.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  the  scripture 
says,  or  seems  to  say,  towards  the  proof  of  it ;  au:t 
of  this  kind  of  argument  also  I  shall  insert  but  a 
few  of  those  which  seem  to  mc  to  l>o  the  fairest 
and  clearest  for  tlie  puqiose.  For  after  all,  a  dis- 
putant on  either  side  of  thb  question  is  in  danger 
of  that  censure  of  our  blt^ssed  LordV,  'Ye  do  err, 
not  knowing  the  scripture,  nor  the  power  of  God.' 

As  to  parables,  I  know  it  has  been  said,  in  the 
dispute  concerning  the  intermediate  state,  tliat  tliey 
are  not  argumentative ;  but  tins  having  U^n  con- 
troverted by  very  wise  and  good  men,  and  the  pa- 
rable of  Dives  and  Lazarus  having  been  used  by 
such  to  prove  an  intennetliate  state,  I  see  not  why 
it  may  not  he  as  fairly  used  for  the  proof  of  any 
other  matter  wliich  it  seems  fairly  to  imply.  In 
this  parable  wo  see  that  Dives  is  represent^^d  as 
knowing  Lazarus,  and  Abraham  as  knowing  them 
both,  and  the  tUscourse  lietween  them  i«  entirely 
conceming  their  re.spective  characters  and  circum- 
stances upon  earth.  Here,  therefore,  our  Savioui 
seems  to  countenance  the  notion  of  a  mutual 
knowledge  and  recollection;  and  if  a  soul  that  has 
pt^rLshed  shall  know  the  soul  that  is  saved,  surely 
the  heirs  of  salvation  shall  know  and  recoUiHrt  each 
other. 

In  the  first  epie:tle  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  se- 
cond chapter,  and  nineteenth  verse,  St.  Paul  says, 
'What  is  our  hoix*,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  1 
Are  not  even  ye  in  the  pre8enc4;  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  3t  his  coming  1  For  ye  arc  >ur  glory  and 
our  joy.* 

As  to  tlie  hope  which  the  apostle  has  formed 
conccrninir  them,  he  himself  refers  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  meaning  that 
then  he  sliould  receive  the  recompense  of  his  la- 
iHJurs  in  thiir  l)ehalf;  his  joy  and  glory  he  refers 
likewise  to  the  sAine  |)eriod,  both  which  would  n> 
suit  from  t!ie  si;rlit  of  such  numliers  redeemed  by 
the  bles-'iiiir  of  God  upon  his  ministration,  when 
he  should  present  them  before  the  great  Jud^je,  and 
say,  in  the  words  of  a  gre-ater  than  himself*,  *Lo! 
I,  and  the  children  whom  thou  hast  given  me.' 
This  seems  to  huply  that  the  api>stle  should  know 
the  converts,  and  the  converts  the  apostle,  at  least 
at  the  <lay  of  judgment;  and  if  then,  why  not 
afterwards  ? 

StH:  also  the  fourth  cliapter  of  that  epistle,  verse* 
13,  14,  IC,  which  I  have  not  room  to  tranflcrib<i 
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Here  the  apostle  comforts  them  under  their  afflic- 
tion for  their  deceased  brethren,  exhorting  them 
'Not  to  sorrow  as  without  hope-/  and  what  is  the 
iMpe  by  which  he  teaches  them  to  support  their 
spirits  ?  Even  this,  '  That  them  which  sleep  in 
JesuB  sliall  God  bring  with  him/  In  other  words, 
and  by  a  fiiir  paraphrase  surely,  telling  them  that 
tbcT  are  only  taken  from  them  for  a  season,  and 
f  hat  they  should  receive  them  at  their  resurrection. 

Jf  you  can  take  off  the  force  of  these  texts,  my 
dear  cousin,  you  will  go  a  great  way  towards 
•baking  my  opinion ;  if  not,  I  think  they  must  go 
a  great  way  towards  shaking  ydurs. 

The  reason  why  I  did  not  send  you  my  opinion 
of  Pearsall  was,  because  I  had  not  tiicn  read  him ; 
I  have  read  him  since,  and  like  him  much,  espe- 
cially the  latter  part  of  liim ;  but  you  have  whet- 
ted my  curiosity  to  see  the  last  letter  by  tearing  it 
out :  unless  you  can  give  me  a  good  reason  why  1 
should  not  see  it,  I  shall  inquire  for  the  book  the 
first  tiine  I  go  to  Cambridge.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
partial  to  Hervey  for  the  sake  of  liis  other  writings ; 
bat  I  can  not  ^^-e  Peaisall  the  preference  to  liim, 
Ibr  1  tliink  him  one  of  the  most  scriptural  writers 
in  the  world.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

ITT  DEAR  COUSIN,  April  18, 1766. 

Havin'o  gone  as  far  as  I  thought  needful  to  jus- 
tify the  opinion  of  our  meeting  and  knowing  each 
other  hereafter,  I  find,  upon  reilc-ction,  that  I  have 
done  but  half  my  business,  and  that  one  of  the 
questions  you  proposed,  remains  entirely  unconsi- 
dered, ^iz.  *  Whether  the  things  of  our  present 
■tatc  will  not  be  of  too  low  and  mean  a  nature  to 
engage  our  thoughts,  or  make  a  part  of  our  com- 
munications in  heaven.' 

The  common  and  onlinary  occurrences  of  life, 
no  doubt,  and  even  the  ties  of  kimlnHl,  and  of  all 
temporal  interests,  will  lie  entirely  discarded  from 
anwngBt  that  happy  society;  and  possibly  even  the 
rrmcmbrancc  of  them  done  away.  But  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  our  spiritual  concerns, 
even  in  tliislife,  will  be  forgotten;  neither  do  I 
think  that  they  can  ever  appear  triHing  to  us  in 
any  the  most  distant  period  of  ctoniity.  God,  as 
you  say  in  reference  to  the  scripture,  will  be  all  in 
all.  But  does  not  that  expression  mean,  that  being 
admitted  to  so  near  an  approach  to  our  heavenly 
Father  and  Re<lccmer,  our  whole  nature,  the  soul 
and  all  its  faculties,  will  be  employed  in  praising 
and  adoring  himl  Doubtless  iiowcver  this  will 
be  the  case;  and  if  so,  will  it  not  furnish  out  a 
l^lorious  theme  of  thanksgiving,  to  recollect '  The 
lock  whence  we  were  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the 
pit  whence  we  were  digged  1'  To  recollect  the 
when  our  faith,  which  under  the  tuition  and 
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nurture  of  the  holy  Spirit  has  produced  such  a 
plentiful  harvest  of  immortal  bliss,  was  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  small  in  itself,  promising  but  little 
fruit,  and  producing  less  1  To  recollect  the  va- 
rious attempts  that  were  made  upon  it,  by  the 
word,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  its  various  tri- 
umphs over  all,  by  the  assistance  of  God,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  At  present,  whatever 
our  convictions  may  be  of  the  sinfulness  and  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature,  wo  can  make  but  a  very 
iin{)crfert  estimate  either  of  our  weakness  or  our 
guilt.  Then,  no  doubt,  we  shall  understand  the 
full  value  of  the  wonderful  salvation  wrought  out 
for  us :  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  that, 
in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  our  redemption,  we 
shall  be  able  to  form  a  just  one  of  the  danger  we 
have  escaped ;  when  we  know  how  weak  and  frail 
we  were,  surely  we  shall  bo  more  able  to  render 
due  praise  and  honour  to  hb  strength  who  fought 
'  for  us ;  when  we  know  completely  the  hatcfulncss 
j  of  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  how  deeply  we 
were  tainted  by  it,  we  shall  know  how  to  value  the 
blood  by  which  we  were  cleansed  as  we  ought 
The  twenty-four  elders,  in  the  fif\h  of  the  Revela- 
tions, give  glory  to  God  for  their  redemption  out 
of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  jwople,  and 
nation.  Tliis  surely  implies  a  retrospect  to  their 
respective  conditions  upon  earth,  and  that  each 
rememliered  out  of  what  particular  kindred  and 
nation  he  had  been  redeemed;  and  if  so,  then  sure- 
ly the  minutest  circumstance  of  their  redemption 
(lid  not  escape  their  memory.  They  who  triumph 
over  the  l)east,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  sing  the 
song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God;  and  what  was 
that  sonff  *?  A  sublime  record  of  Israel's  deliver- 
ance,  and  the  destruction  of  her  enemies  in  the 
Red  Sea,  typical  no  doubt  of  the  song  which  the 
redeemed  in  Sion  shall  sing  to  celebrate  their  own 
salvation,  and  the  defeat  of  their  spiritual  enemies. 
This,  again,  implies  a  recollection  of  the  dangers 
they  had  before  encountered,  and  the  supplies  of 
strength  and  ardour  they  had  in  every  emergency 
received  from  the  great  deliverer  out  of  all.  These 
quotations  do  not  indeed  prove  that  their  warfare 
upon  earth  includes  a  part  of  their  converse  with 
each  other,  but  they  prove  that  it  is  a  theme  not 
unworthy  to  be  heard  even  before  the  throne  of 
God,  and  therefore  it  can  not  be  unfit  for  recipro- 
cal communication. 

But  you  doubt  whether  there  is  ant/  communi- 
cation between  the  blessed  at  all ;  neither  do  I  re- 
collect any  scripture  that  proves  it,  or  that  bears 
any  relation  to  the  subject.  But  reason  seems  to 
require  it  so  i>eremptorily,  that  a  society  without 
social  intercourse  seems  to  bo  a  solecism,  and  a 
contradiction  in  terms;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
those  regions  are  called,  you  know,  an  iimumera- 
blo  companyj  and  an  assembly,  which  seems  to 
convey  Uie  idea  of  society  as  clearly  as  the  word 
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iUelf.  Human  testimony  weighs  but  little  in  mat- 
ten  of  this  sort,  but  let  it  hiivc  all  the  weight  it 
can :  I  know  no  greater  names  in  divinity  than 
Watts  and  Doddridge;  they  were  both  of  this 
opinion,  and  I  send  you  the  words  of  the  latter: — 

'  Our  companions  in  glory  may  probably  assist 
lis  by  tlieir  wise  and  good  olMor^ations,  when  we 
come  to  make  the  providence  of  God^  hero  upon 
earth,  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  our 
Liord  Jesus  Christ,  the  rdbjcct  of  our  mutual  con- 
verse* 

Thus,  my  dear  couun,  I  have  spread  out  my 
reasons  before  you  for  an  opinion  wtiich,  whether 
admitted  or  denied,  affects  not  the  state  or  interest 
of  our  soul.  May  our  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
SanctiJier,  conduct  us  into  his  own  Jerusalem ; 
where  there  shall  be  no  night,  neither  any  dark- 
ness at  all ;  where  we  shall  be  free  even  from  in- 
nocent error,  and  perfect  in  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God  in  tho  tucc  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Youre  faithfully,  W.C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

Huntingdon,  Sept.  3, 1766. 

Hi  DEAR  COUSIN, 

It  is  reckoned,  you  know,  a  great  achievement 
to  silence  an  op}x>nent  in  deputation ;  and  your 
silence  was  of  so  long  a  continuance,  that  I  might 
well  begin  to  plea.<)e  myself  with  the  apprehension 
of  having  accomplished  so  arduous  a  matter.  To 
be  serious,  however,  I  am  not  sorry  that  what  I 
have  said  conceniing  our  knowkxlge  of  each  other 
in  a  future  state  has  a  little  inclined  you  to  the 
affinnative.  For  though  the  reileeuicd  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  sure  of  being  as  happy  in  that  state  as  in- 
finite ])ower,  employed  by  infmite  goodness,  can 
make  them ;  ami  therefore  it  may  seem  immaterial 
whether  we  shall  or  shall  not,  ri'collect  each  other 
hereafliT,  yet  our  present  happiness  at  least  is  a 
little  interested  in  the  question.  A  {>arent,  a  friend, 
a  wife,  must  needs,  I  think,  feel  a  little  heartache 
at  the  thought  of  an  eternal  separation  from  the 
objects  of  her  regard ;  and  not  to  know  them  when 
she  miH.'ts  them  in  another  life,  or  never  to  meet 
them  at  all,  amounts,  though  not  altogether,  yet 
nearly  to  the  same  thing.  Reini*nil)cr  them  I  tliink 
she  nce<l8  must.  To  hear  th;>t  they  are  happy, 
will  indeed  Iw  no  small  addition  to  her  own  felicity; 
but  to  see  them  (H)  will  surt.*ly  b(>  a  greater.  Thus 
at  least  it  ap^H^ani  to  our  present  human  apprehen- 
sion ;  consetjuently,  th(*refore,  to  think  that  when 
we  leave  them,  we  lose  them  for  ever,  that  we 
must  remain  cU*rnally  i^rnorant  whether  they,  that 
were  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  Iwne  of  our  bone,  par- 
take with  us  of  cek'stial  glor}',  or  are  disinherited 
of  their  heavenly  portion,  must  shed  a  dismal  gloom 


over  all  our  present  connexions.  For  my  own 
part,  this  life  is  such  a  momentary  thing,  and  aO 
its  interests  have  so  shrunk  in  my  estimation,  since 
by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  became 
attentive  to  the  things  of  another,  that,  like  a 
worm  in  the  bud  of  all  my  friendship9  and  ofiec- 
tions,  this  very  thought  would  eat  out  the  heart 
of  tliem  all,  hud  I  a  thousand ;  and  were  their  date 
to  terminate  with  this  life,  I  think  I  should  have 
no  inclination  to  cultivate  and  improve  such  a  fu- 
gitive business.  Yet  friendship  is  necessary  to 
our  happiness  here;  and  built  upon  christian  prin- 
ciples, u}H>n  which  only  it  can  stand,  is  a  thing 
even  of  religious  sanction — for  what  is  tlmt  lovo 
wliich  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  by  St.  John,  so 
much  inculcates,  but  friendship  1  the  only  lent 
wliich  deserves  the  name;  a  k>ve  which  can  tml, 
and  watch,  and  deny  itself,  and  go  to  death  fw  its 
brother.  Woridly  friendships  are  a  poor  weed 
compared  with  this:  and  eren  this  unicm  of  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace  would  snflRir,  in  my  mind  at 
least,  could  I  think  it  were  only  coeval  with  our 
eartlily  mansions.  It  may  possibly  aigoe  gicat 
weakness  in  me,  in  this  instance,  to  stand  ao  much 
in  need  of  future  hopes  to  support  me  in  the  dis- 
charge of  present  duty.  But  so  it  is — I  am  far,  I 
know,  very  far  from  being  perfect  in  christian  love, 
or  any  c^her  divine  attainment,  and  am  therefore 
unwilling  to  forego  whatever  may  help  me  in  my 
progress. 

You  are  so  kind  as  to  inquire  after  my  health, 
for  which  reason  I  must  tell  you,  what  otherwin 
would  not  be  worth  mentioning,  that  1  have  lately 
been  just  enough  indisposed  to  convince  me  that 
not  only  human  Ufe  in  general,  but  mine  in  paitt> 
cular,  hangs  by  a  slender  thread.  I  am  stout 
enough  in  appearance,  yet  a  little  illness  demofiA* 
es  me.  I  have  had  a  8c\'eTe  shake,  and  the  build- 
ing is  not  so  Arm  as  it  was.  But  I  bleai  Grod  for 
it  with  all  my  heart.  If  the  inner  man  be  but 
strengthened  day  by  day,  as,  I  hope,  under  the 
renewing  influences  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  it  will  be, 
no  matter  how  soon  the  outward  is  dissolved.  He 
who  has  in  a  manner  raised  me  from  the  dead,  in 
a  literal  sense,  has  given  me  the  grace,  I  trost,  to 
be  ready  at  the  shortest  notice  to  surrender  up  to 
him  that  Ufe  wliich  I  have  twice  received  from  him. 
Whether  I  live  or  die,  I  desire  it  may  be  to  Hk 
glory,  and  it  must  be  to  my  happiness. — I  thar^ 
God  that  I  have  those  amongst  my  kindred  to 
whom  I  can  write  without  reserve  my  sentiments 
upon  this  subject,  as  I  do  to  you.  A  letter  upon 
any  other  subject  is  more  insipid  to  me  than  ever 
my  task  was  when  a  schoolboy ;  and  I  say  not  this 
in  vain  glory,  God  forbid!  but  to  show  you  what 
the  Almighty,  whose  name  I  am  unworthy  to  men- 
tion, has  done  for  me,  the  chief  of  sinnen.  Once 
he  was  a  terror  to  me,  and  his  service,  Oh  what  a 
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it  was !  Now  I  can  say  I  love  him,  and 
hk  holy  name,  and  I  am  never  lo  happy  aa  when  I 
ipeak  of  his  mercies  to  me. 

YouzB,  dear  cousini  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MT  DEAR  COUSIN,     Huntingdon^  Oct,  90, 1766. 

I  AM  very  sony  lor  poor  Charles's  IllnesB,  and 
hope  you  will  soon  have  cause  to  thank  Grod 
for  his  complete  recovery.  We  have  an  epidemical 
fever  in  this  country  likewise,  which  leaves  behind 
it  a  continual  sighing,  almost  to  suffocation ;  not 
that  I  have  seen  any  instance  of  it,  for,  blessed  be 
God !  our  family  have  hitherto  escaped  it,  but  such 
was  the  account  I  heard  of  it  this  morning. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  ibr  the  interest  you  take  in 
my  welfare,  and  for  your  inqiiiring  so  iNurticularly 
after  the  manner  in  which  my  time  passes  here.  As 
to  amusements,  I  mean  what  the  world  calls  such, 
we  have  none ;  the  [dace  indeed  swarms  with  them, 
and  cards  and  dancing  are  the  professed  business 
<tf  almost  all  the  gentle  inhabitants  of  Huntingdon. 
We  refuse  to  take  part  in  them,  or  to  be  accessaries 
to  this  way  of  murdering  our  time,  and  by  so  doing 
have  acquired  the  name  of  Methodists.  Having 
told  you  how  we  do  not  spend  our  time,  I  will  next 
say  how  we  do.  We  breakfast  commonly  between 
eight  and  nine;  till  eleven,  we  read  either  the 
Scripture,  or  the  sermons  of  some  faithful  preach- 
er of  those  holy  mysteries ;  at  eleven  we  attend  Di- 
vine Service,  which  is  performed  here  twice  every 
day ;  and  from  twelve  to  three  we  separate  and 
amuse  ourselves  as  we  please.  During  that  inter- 
val I  either  read  in  my  own  apartment,  or  walk,  or 
ride,  or  work  in  the  garden.  We  seldom  sit  an 
hour  after  dinner,  but  if  the  weather  permits  ad- 
journ to  the  garden,  where  with  Mrs.  Unwin  and 
her  son  I  have  generally  the  pleasure  of  religious 
eonversation  till  tea-time.  If  it  rains,  or  is  too 
windy  for  walking,  we  either  converse  within  doors, 
or  fling  some  hymns  of  Martin's  collection,  and  by 
the  help  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  harpsichord  make  up  a 
tolerable  concert,  in  which  our  hearts,  I  hope,  are 
the  best  and  most  musical  performers.  After  tea 
we  sally  forth  to  walk  in  good  earnest.  Mrs.  Un- 
win is  a  good  walker,  and  we  have  generally  tra- 
velled about  four  miles  before  we  see  home  again. 
When  the  days  are  short,  we  make  this  excursion 
in  thn  former  part  of  the  day,  between  church-time 
and  dinner.  At  night  we  read  and  converse,  as 
before,  till  supper,  and  commonly  finish  the  evening 
either  with  hymns  or  a  sermon,  and  last  of  all  the 
fiimily  are  called  to  prayers.  I  need  not  tell  you 
&at  such  a  li&  as  thiii  b  consistent  with  tlic  utmost 
cheerfulness;  accordingly  we  are  all  happy,  and 
dwell  together  in  unity  as  brethren.  Mrs.  Un- 
win hus  almost  a  maternal  affection  for  me,  and  I 


have  something  very  like  a  filial  one  for  her,  and 
her  son  and  i  are  brothers.  Blessed  be  the  Grod 
of  our  salvation  for  such  companions,  and  for  such 
a  life ;  above  all,  for  a  heart  to  like  it 

I  have  had  many  anxious  thoughts  about  taking 
orders,  and  I  believe  every  new  convert  is  apt  to 
think  himself  called  upon  for  that  purpose ;  but  ii 
has  pleased  God,  by  means  which  there  is  no  need 
to  particularize,  to  give  me  full  satisfaction  as  to 
the  propriety  of  declining  it ;  indeed  they  who 
have  the  least  idea  of  what  I  have  suffered  from 
the  dread  of  public  exhibitions,  will  readily  excuse 
my  never  attempting  them  hereafter.  In  the 
meantime,  if  it  please  the  Almighty,  I  may  be  an 
instrument  of  turrung  many  to  the  truth  in  a  pri- 
vate way,  and  I  hope  that  my  endeavours  in  this 
way  have  not  been  entirely  unsuccessful.  Had  I 
the  zeal  of  Moses,  I  should  want  an  Aaron  to  be 
my  spokesman. 

Yours  ever,  my  dear  cousin,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN,  March  11,  1767. 

To  find  those  vi  ^om  I  love,  clearly  and  strongly 
persuaded  of  evangelical  truth,  gives  me  a  pleasure 
superior  to  any  thing  that  this  world  can  afford 
me.  Judge  then,  whether  your  letter,  in  which 
the  body  and  substance  of  a  saving  faith  is  so  evi- 
dently set  forth,  could  meet  with  a  lukewarm  re- 
ception at  my  hands,  or  be  entertained  with  indif- 
ference !  Would  you  know  the  true  reason  of  my 
long  silence  1  Conscious  that  my  religious  prin- 
ciples arc  generally  excepted  against,  and  that  the 
conduct  they  produce,  wherever  they  are  heartily 
maintained,  is  still  more  the  object  of  disapproba- 
tion tlian  those  principles  themselves ;  and  remem- 
bering that  I  had  made  both  the  one  and  the  other 
known  to  you,  without  having  any  clear  assurance 
that  our  faith  in  Jesus  was  of  the  same  stamp  and 
character ;  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  possible  that 
you  might  disapprove  both  my  sentiments  and  prac- 
tice ;  that  you  might  think  the  one  unsupported  by 
Scripture,  and  the  other  whimsical,  and  unneces- 
sarily strict  and  rigorous,  and  consequently  would 
be  rather  pleased  with  the  suspension  of  a  corres- 
pondence, which  a  different  way  of  thinking  upon 
so  momentous  a  subject  as  that  we  wrote  upon,  was 
likely  to  render  tedious  and  irksome  to  you. 

I  have  told  you  the  truth  from  my  heart ;  forgive 
me  these  injurious  suspicions,  and  never  imagine 
that  I  shall  hear  from  yon  upon  this  delightful 
theme  without  a  real  joy,  or  without  prayer  to  God 
to  prosper  you  in  the  way  of  his  truth,  his  sancti- 
fying and  saving  truth.  The  book  you  mention 
lies  now  upon  my  table.  Marshal  u  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  mine :  I  have  both  read  him  and 
heard  him  read  with  pleasure  and  edification.  Tha 
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doctrines  he  maintainfl  are,  under  the  influence  of  I  I  think  Marshal  one  of  the  bestwriten 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  the  very  life  of  my  soul,  and  {most  spiritual  expositor  of  Scripture,  1 
the  soul  of  all  my  happiness :  that  Jesus  is  a  jyre-  I  admire  the  strength  of  his  argument 
•e/U  Saviour  from  the  guilt  of  sin  by  his  most  pre- 
cious blood,  and  from  the  power  of  it  by  his  spirit ; 
that,  corrupt  and  wretched  in  ourselves,  in  him, 
and  in  him  ordy^  we  are  complete;  that  being 
united  to  Jesus  by  a  lively  faith,  we  have  a  solid 
and  ctrnial  inU.>rc8t  in  his  obedience  and  sufferings, 
to  justify  UA  before  the  face  of  our  heavenly  Father ; 
and  that  all  this  inestimable  treasure,  the  earnest 
of  wliich  us  in  grace,  and  its  consummation  in  glo- 
ry, is  givon,  freely  given  to  us  of  QtoA ;  in  short, 
that  lie  hath  opened  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all 
believers.  TIr'so  are  the  truths  which,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  shall  e^-er  be  dearer  to  me  than  life 
itself;  shall  ever  bo  placed  next  my  heart,  as  the  inference,  than  expressed  it  as  I  ough 
throne  whereon  the  Saviour  Iiimself  shall  sit,  to  done.  I  never  mot  with  a  man  who  u 
sway  all  its  motions,  and  reduce  tliat  world  of  iiii- '  the  plan  of  salvation  better,  or  was  more 
quity  and  rebellion  to  a  state  of  filial  and  alTec- .  explaining  it. 
tionutc  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  most  Holy.  „ 

Thotie,  my  dear  cousin,  are  the  truths,  to  wliich  i 
by  nature  we  arc  enemies — ^they  debase  the  sinner,  I  TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

and  exalt  the  Saviour,  to  a  degree  wliich  the  pride '  Uuniingdon,  April  2 

of  our  hearts  (till  Ahnighty  grace  subdues  them)  is  my  dear  cousfk, 
deteniiincd  never  to  allow.    May  the  Almighty,     You  sent  my  friend  Unwinhometo  ui 
reved  his  Son  in  our  hearts  continually  more  and |  with  your  kind  reception  of  him,  and  w 
more,  and  teach  us  to  increase  in  love  towards  him  i  thing  he  saw  at  the  Park.     Shall  I  once ; 
co.iiinually,  for  having  ^iren  us  the  unspeakable  you  a  ix*ep  into  my  vile  and  deceitful  hcai 


clearness  of  his  reasonings,  upon  those  pi 
most  holy  religion  which  arc  generally  let 
stood,  even  by  real  christians,  as  mastei 
the  kind.  His  section  upon  the  union  o 
with  Christ  is  an  instance  of  what  I 
which  he  has  spoken  of  a  most  mysteri 
with  admirable  perspicuity,  and  with  g 
sense,  making  it  all  the  while  8ubservi< 
main  purport  of  proving  holiness  to  be  thi 
effect  of  faith. 

I  subjoin  thus  much  upon  that  author 
though  you  desired  my  opinion  of  him,  I : 
that  in  my  last  I  rather  left  you  to  find 


riches  of  Christ !  Yours  faithfully,  W.  C. 


motive  do  you  think  lay  at  tlie  bottom  o 
duct  when  I  desired  him  to  call  upon  yo 
not  su8{xx;t  at  first  that  pride  and  vain 
any  share  in  it;  but  quickly  after  I  ha 
mended  the  visit  to  him,  1  discovered  in  1 
ful  soil  the  very  root  of  the  matter.     Yo 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN,  March  14,  1767. 

I  JLST  atld  a  line  by  way  of  Posticriiit  to  my  am  a  stranger  here;  all  such  are  suspectt 
lust,  to  apprise  you  of  the  arrival  of  a  very  dear^  ters,  unless  they  bring  their  credentials  w 
frieiMl  of  mine  at  the  Park  on  Friday  next,  the  son '  To  tliis  moment,  I  believe,  it  is  matter  ol 
of  Mr.  Uiiwin,  wliom  I  have  desired  to  call  on  tioii  in  the  place,  whence  I  came,  and  t( 
you,  in  Ids  way  from  London  to  Huntingdon.     If  belon^r. 

you  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would  love  him  Though  my  friend,  you  may  suppose 
as  much.  But  I  leave  the  young  man  to  speak  for,  was  admitted  an  imnatc  here,  was  satisf 
Iiiinself,  which  he  is  very  able  to  do.  He  is  ready  was  not  a  mere  vagalwnd,  and  has  since 
[wstfetwed  of  an  answer  to  every  question  you  can  received  more  convincing  proofs  of  my  .^pr, 
|H)Sbili]y  at?k  concermiig  me,  and  knows  my  whole  yet  I  could  not  resist  the  opiwrtunity  of  fi 
story  from  first  to  last.  I  give  you  this  prcrious  him  with  ocular  demonstration  of  it,  by  inl 
notice,  because  1  know  you  arc  not  fond  of  strange  him  to  one  of  my  most  splendid  connexit 
faces,  and  because  I  thought  it  would  in  some  de-  when  he  hears  me  called  "  That  fellow  < 
gree  save  him  the  i)ain  of  announcing  himself       wluch  has  happened  heretofore,  he  may 

I  am  become  a  great  florist,  and  shrub  doctor,  upon  unquestionable  evidence,  to  aswrt 
If  the  major  can  make  up  a  small  packet  of  seeds  tlemanhood,  and  relieve  me  from  the  wei^l 
that  will  make  a  figure  in  a  garden,  where  we  opprobrious  ai)pellation.     Oh  pride!  pri( 
have  little  else  U'sidesjcssaimno  and  honey-suckle;  ceives  with  the  subtlety  of  a  serpent,  and 
such  a  |)acket  I  mean  as  may  be  put  in  one's  fob,  walk  erect,  though  it  crawls  upon  the  ear 
i  will  promise  to  take  groat  care  of  them,  as  I  will  it  twist  and  twine  itself  about,  to 
tiught  to  value  natives  of  the  Park.     They  must  under  the  cross,  which  it  is  the  glor>'  of  oi 
not  U^  such  however  as  require  great  skill  in  the  tian  calling  to  In;  able  to  bear  with  patit 
management,  for  at  present  I  have  no  skill  to  good  will.     They  who  can  guess  at  the  1 
fr|Nirn.  stranger,  and  you  espedaily,  who  are  oi 
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pMBonatf  temper,  will  be  more  ready,  perhaps,  to 
excQK  me,  in  this  instance,  than  I  can  be  to  ex- 
OHP  myKlL  But  in  good  truth,  it  was  abomina- 
ble [ffide  of  heart,  indignation,  and  vanity,  and 
desenM  no  better  name.  How  should  such  a 
creature  be  admitted  into  those  pure  and  sinless 
mansionfi,  where  nothing  shall  enter  that  defileth, 
£J  not  the  blood  of  Christ,  applied  by  the  hand 
df  &ith,  take  away  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  leave  no 
ipot  or  sXam  bcoind  iti  Oh  what  continual  need 
iare  1  of  on  almighty,  all-sufficient  Saviour!  I 
ua  giaJ  you  arc  acquainted  so  particularly  with 
oil  the  circumstances  of  my  story,  for  I  know  that 
7«ir  secrecy  and  discretion  may  be  trusted  with 
uj  thing.  A  thread  of  mercy  ran  through  all 
the  intricate  maze  of  those  afflictive  providences, 
»  mysterious  to  myself  at  tlic  time,  and  which 
noit  ever  remain  so  to  all,  who  will  not  see  what 
WIS  the  great  deagn  of  them;  at  the  judgment- 
Kit  of  Christ  the  whole  shall  be  laid  open.  How 
K  ^  rod  of  iron  changed  into  a  sceptre  of  love  I 

1  thank  you  for  the  seeds:  I  have  committed 
■ome  of  each  sort  to  the  ground,  whence  they  will 
i(^  ^ring  up  like  so  many  mementos  to  remind 
n»  of  my  fiicnds  at  the  Park.  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

HurUingdoTiy  July  13,  1767. 

^  DElR  COUSIN, 

Tbe  newspaper  has  told  you  the  truth.    Poor 

^-  Urwin  being  flung  fnm  his  horse,  as  he  was 

^^  to  his  church  on  Sunday  morning,  received 

^  <li^^dfbl  fracture  on  the  back  part  of  the  scull, 

'^^  which  he  languished  till  Thursday  evening, 

^^  then  died.    This  awful  dispensation  has  left 

^  impression  upon  our  spirits,  which  will  not  pre- 

^^  be  worn  off.    He  died  in  a  poor  cottage,  to 

^^  he  was  carried  immediately  after  his  fall, 

J^^out  a  mile  from  home;  and  his  body  could  not 

^  btonght  to  his  house,  till  the  spirit  was  gone  to 

^*>i  who  gave  it.    May  it  be  a  lesson  to  us  to 

^^h,  since  we  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour 

^^n  our  Lord  cometh! 

I^be  eflcct  of  it  upon  my  circumstances  will 
^*^  be  a  change  of  the  place  of  my  abode.    For  I 
^■il  still,  by  Grod's  leave,  continue  with  Mn.| 
^>^win,  whose  behaviour  to  me  has  always  beeni 
^^  of  a  mother  to  a  son.    We  know  not  yet, 
^Wie  we  shall  settle,  but  we  trust  that  the  Lord, ' 
^)^oin  we  seek,  will  go  before  us,  and  prepare  a 
^^  for  us.    We  have  employed  our  friend  Haweis,  I 
*^-  Conyers  of  Helmaley  in  Yorkshire,  and  Mr. , 
^c%ton  of  Olney,  to  look  out  a  place  for  us,  but 
^  IireseDt  are  entirely  ignorant  under  which  of  the , 
^^>i^  we  shall  settle,  or  whether  under  either.     I 
•^^  written  to  my  aunt  Madan,  to  desire  Martin 


to  assist  us  with  his  inquiries.    It  is  probable  wa 
shall  stay  here  till  Michaelmas.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

Fluntingdon^  July  16,  1767 

DEAR  JOE, 

Your  wishes  that  the  newspapers  may  have 
misinformed  you  are  vain.  Mr.  Unwin  \a  dead, 
and  died  in  tlic  manner  there  mentioned.  At  nine 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  he  was  in  perfect 
health,  and  as  likely  to  live  twenty  years  as  either 
of  us,  and  before  ten  was  stretched  speechless  and 
senseless  upon  a  flock  bed,  in  a  poor  cottage,  where 
(it  being  impos»blo  to  remove  him)  he  died  on 
Thursday  evening.  I  heard  lus  dying  groans, 
the  effect  of  great  agony,  for  he  was  a  strong  man, 
and  much  convulsed  in  his  last  moments.  The 
few  short  intervals  of  sense  that  were  indulged  him 
he  speot  in  earnest  prayer,  and  in  expressions  of  a 
firm  trust  and  confidence  in  the  only  Saviour.  T 
that  strong  hold  we  must  all  resort  at  last,  if  w« 
would  have  hope  in  our  death:  when  every  other 
refuge  fails,  we  are  glad  to  fly  to  the  only  shelter, 
to  which  we  can  repair  to  any  purpose;  and  happy 
is  It  for  us  when,  the  false  ground  we  have  chosen 
fbr  ourselves  being  broken  under  us,  we  find  our- 
selves obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  rock  which 
can  never  be  shaken;  when  this  is  our  lot,  we  re- 
ceive great  and  undeserved  mercy. 

Our  society  will  not  break  up,  but  we  shall 
settle  in  some  other  place;  where,  is  at  present 
uncertain.*  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

DEAR  JOE,  Olney f  June  16,  1768. 

I  THANK  you  for  so  full  an  answer  to  so  empty 
an  epistle.  If  Olney  furnished  any  thing  for  your 
amusement,  you  should  have  it  in  return;  but 
occurrences  hero  are  as  scarce  as  cucumbers  at 
Christmas. 

I  visited  St.  Alban's  about  a  fortnight  since  in 
person,  and  I  ^isit  it  every  day  in  thought.  The 
recollection  of  what  passed  there,  and  the  conse- 
quences that  followed  it,  fill  my  mind  continu- 
ally, and  make  the  circumstances  of  a  poor  tranr 
sient  half-spent  life  so  insipid  and  unaffecting, 
that  1  have  no  heart  to  think  or  write  much  about 
them.  Whether  the  nation  is  worshipping  Mi. 
Wilkes  or  any  other  idol,  is  of  little  moment  to 
one  who  hopes  and  believes  that  he  shall  shortly 


*  On  the  fouiteeiuh  of  October  following,  the  Sociecj 
■euled  in  the  town  of  Olney  In  Bucklnghansdiire,  of  whica 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton  wm  curate. 
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ttaitd  in  thepmenceoftbeeT»taiidble*KdGai1. 
I  thank  him  Ihst  he  hai  given  mo  nich  ■  drcp 
inprennl  pcnuasion  of  thi*  swful  truth,  de  a 
ttioiuanil  world*  would  not  purchoH  from  me.  It 
gives  s  relish  to  ever;  bteMng,  uul  maliei  every 
tnnibU  light. 

AOectionalely  yam,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

DEIR  IDE,  17G0. 

Sir  ThomM croMMIhe Alpi, ind  SiiCowpcr, 
for  that  a  his  title  »t  Olnc;,  prelen  his  hooiu  to 
an;  olhel  qiot  of  earth  in  the  world.  Horace, 
observing  Ihii  difierenco  of  lempel  in  difl«ienl 
pMioiu,  cried  out  a  goal  many  yean  »gfi,  in  tbe 
true  spirit  of  poetry,  '  how  much  aae  man  diirera 
from  onolherl'  This  doe*  not  seem  avcry  suhlinio 
eidamation  in  Engliah,  but  I  remember  wo  wen; 
taught  to  admire  it  in  the  oripnal. 

My  dear  Aicnd,  1  am  oUiged  to  you  for  yoar 
invilatiDii :  but  being  long  Bjwiutomcd  to  rtlire- 
mcnt,  which  I  was  always  fond  of,  I  am  now  mure 
than  ever  unwilling  to  rcviait  thcao  ntA*j  and 
crowddl  sccnea  which  1  never  loved,  and  whidi  i 
now  abhor.  1  remember  you  with  all  the  bend- 
■hip  1  over  proleased,  which  is  as  much  ai  I  ever 
CDtcrtained  for  any  man.  But  the  strange  anil 
uncommon  locidoDls  of  my  lile  have  given  ari  cjl- 
tire  new  turn  to  my  whole  character  and  conclucl, 
anil  remlf  red  toe  incapable  of  receiving  plea^urt- 
finm  the  aame  employment*  and  amuacincntu  ul' 
which  I  could  reajily  partake  in  former  liaji. 

I  lave  you  and  yours,  I  thank  you  lur  your  coii- 
tinutil  remembrance  of  ma,  and  shall  not  cease  to 
be  thdr  and  your 

Affectionate  ftiend  and  Krvanl,    W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

I  HAVE  Dot  been  behindhand  in  repraaehin^ 
myself  with  neglect,  but  dmre  to  lake  ahamo  in 
myself  for  my  unproGtableneu  in  this,  as  well  ns 
in  all  other  rvapects.  1  take  the  next  iau□elIt.^tc 
opportunity  however  of  thanking  you  for  y.nirs. 
and  of  niuuring  you,  that  instead  of  being  mit- 
priacd  at  your  wlencc,  I  rather  wonder  thai  you, 
or  any  of  niy  Iricnda,  haco  any  room  Irfl  ibr  so 
careless  and  negligent  a  correspondent  jn  your 
memories.  I  am  obliged  (o  jon  for  the  intelligence 
you  eend  me  of  my  kindred,  and  rejdcc  to  lirar 
of  their  wdfare.  lie  who  settle*  Ihc  boundii  of 
out  hatntalians  has  at  length  cast  our  lot  .it  n 
great  diMance  from  each  olbcr;  but  Ido  nottlu'ii'- 
fore  foi^  their  former  kindnea*  to  me,  or  cease 
to  ne  interested  in  Iheir  well  being.  You  live  in 
Itie  centn'  uf  r.  viurld  1  know  you  do  not  delig^1  in 


Happy  ne  jron,  my  dear  fiiend,  In  bang  able  to 
iliscrm  the  insufliciency  of  all  K  can  tScrd  to  GQ 
and  satisfythe  denrei  of  an  immortal  KxJ.  Thai 
(lOil  who  created  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  himad^ 
hns  drtitrznined  in  mercy  that  it  shall  bil  ns  bete, 
inordci  that  theUasedrEsaltof  alloarinqoliiM 
nller  hspptne**  in  the  creature  may  be  a  warm 
pursuit  and  a  close  attaehment  to  our  trae  inter- 
rsls,  in  fcllowsbip  and  communion  with  Him, 
through  the  name  and  mediation  of  a  dear  Re- 
dernier.  1  bless  his  goodne**  and  gnc«,  that  I 
have  any  leaaon  to  hope  1  am  a  putaker  with  joq 
in  the  ileiiiQ  after  better  things,  than  are  to  ha 
Tiiund  in  a  worid  polluted  with  nn,  and  theiefin 
devoliil  to  dniruelian.  May  he  enable  ni  both 
(o  eaniiidet  our  present  life  in  its  only  tme  light, 
an  Ul  ppportonity  put  into  oar  hands  to  ^laalj 
him  tunongst  men,  by  a  conduct  suited  lobiswnd 
anil  n'ill.  I  am  misenUy  defective  in  thk  luly 
and  litrHsed  ut,  but  I  h(^  there  ia  at  the  bottcm 
of  oil  my  sinlii]  infinnitiFa  a  nnceni  desire  to  live 
ju«i  tti  long  as  I  may  be  enaUod,  in  some  pen 

ikin  re^^ect,  and  then  to  obey  the  snmmona,  and 
oTlfnd  him  in  a  woild  where  they  who  are  Ui 
tennnLi  here  shall  pay  him  an  unsinfiil  obedience 
for  ever.  Yoor  dear  mother  ii  too  good  to  me,  and 
jiulj  a  more  charitable  oonMracticm  vpoD  mjsi- 
loiiai  llian  the  fact  win  warrant  I  am  not  better 
I'lnployixl  than  I  ahould  be  in  corresponding  with 
liiT  1  have  that  within  which  binden  mewieti^ 
iilly  111  everytbingthat  Ioughttodo,biit  ispnoa 
lo  Irille,  and  let  time  and  every  good  thing  nm  ta 
waKlo.     1  hi^  however  to  write  lo  her  WMO. 

My  love  and  best  wiabea  attend  Mi.  Cowpsr, 
and  gtl  that  inquire  after  me.    May  God  be  widi_ 
you,  to  btees  you,  and  do  yon  good  by  all  fail  dm — 
peniationa;  don't  forget  ma  when  yoa  an  qiMk— 
ing  lo  OUT  best  friend  before  hia  Maej-mM. 

Youre  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 
■  ntiB  conaiN,  CTney,  Atigutl  31,  1769. 
A  \.i:TTEB  from  your  brother  Fretleric  ImmgliK-'^ 
'  yi'slerday  the  most  alHicting  intelligence  tha^^ 
K  ri':ichcd  me  these  many  years.  I  praj  to  Gt^f^ 
ccijifort  you,  and  to  enable  j on  to  lostun  OA^ 
icy  stroke  with  that  reugnalim  to  Us  wiLff  < 
lieh  none  but  himself  can  give,  and  which  hc^ 
es  toiumcbut  his  ownchildren.  HowblaBr*^ 
il  happy  b  your  lot,  my  dear  fiiend,  beyond  tlr' 
Timoii  lot  of  Ihe  greater  pert  of  mankind;  th^  .■ 

I  know  what  it  is  to  draw  neaitoOodin 

II  are  acquaitited  with  a  Throne  of  Ijraoe!  Yk 
ve  resourcra  in  the  infinite  lore  at  a  dear  S— 
'uier,  which  are  withheld  from  nulliaM:  ara 
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ttie  promifles  of  God,  wliich  are  yea  and  amen  in 
Jesus,  are  sufficient  to  answer  all  your  necessities, 
and  to  sweeten  the  bitterest  cup  which  your  hca- 
venlj  Father  will  ever  put  into  your  hand.    May 
he  now  give  you  liberty  to  drink  at  these  wells  of 
salvation,  till  you  are  £IIrd  with  consolation  and 
peace  in  the  midst  of  trouble !    He  has  said,  when 
thou  paraest  through  the  fire  I  will  be  with  thee, 
and  when  through  the  floods,  they  shall  not  over- 
flow thee.    You  have  need  of  such  a  word  as  this, 
and  he  knows  jova  need  of  it,  and  the  time  of  ne- 
cessity is  the  time  when  he  will  be  sure  to  appear 
in  behalf  of  those  who  trust  in  him.    I  bear  you 
and  youiB  upon  my  heart  before  him  night  and 
day,  for  I  never  expect  to  hear  of  distress  which 
■hall  call  upon  me  with  a  louder  voice  to  pray  for 
the  suflferer.    I  know  the  Lord  hears  me  for  my- 
self^ vile  and  sinful  as  I  am,  and  believe  and  am 
mie  that  he  will  hear  me  for  you  also.    He  is  the 
fiiend  of  the  widow,  and  the  father  of  the  father- 
kst,  even  Grod  in  his  holy  habitation ;  in  all  our 
kflfictions  he  is  afflicted,  and  chastens  us  in  mercy. 
Saidy  he  will  sanctify  this  dispensation  to  you, 
^  yon  great  and  everlasting  good  by  it,  make  the 
wU  appear  like  dust  and  vanity  in  your  sight, 
u  it  tnily  is,  and  open  to  your  uew  the  glories  of 
&  better  country,  where  them  shall  be  no  more 
^b,  neither  sorrow  nor  pain,  but  Crod  shall 
^pe  twiy  all  tears  fitwn  your  eyes  forever.    O 
^  oomibrtable  word !  *  I  have  chosen  thee  in  the 
fonnee  of  a£9iction ;'  so  that  our  very  sorrows  are 
^^^idsKCf  of  our  calling,  and  he  chastens  us,  bc- 
c^QM  we  are  his  children. 

My  dear  cousin,  I  commit  you  to  the  word  of  his 
ptt,  and  to  the  comforts  of  his  holy  spirit.  Your 
^  »  needful  for  your  family ;  may  God  in  mercy 
to  them  prolong  it,  and  may  he  preserve  you  from 
^  dangeroos  eflfects,  which  a  stroke  like  this 
'^  have  upon  a  frame  so  tender  as  yours.  I 
P*«e  with  you,  I  pray  for  you;  could  1  do  more, 
*  ^oold,  but  God  must  comfort  you. 

Ywra,  in  our  dear  Lord  Jesus,        W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

March  5,  1770. 

^Y  farather  continues  much  as  he  was.    His 

•f  fc  a  very  dangerous  one.    An  imposthume 

^T  ^  fiver,  attended  by  an  asthma  and  dropsy. 

|/J*  phjiician  has  little  hope  of  his  recovery.    I 

r^^  I  might  say  none  at  all ;  only  being  a  friend 

^  ^  not  formally  give  him  over,  by  ceasing  to 

^^hiai,  lest  it  should  sink  his  spirits.    For  my 

*^  ptit  I  have  no  expectation  of  his  recovery, 

**^  by  a  ognal  interposition  of  Providence  in 

^'^^er  to  prayer.    His  case  is  clearly  out  of  the 

'^  of  medicine ;  but  I  have  seen  many  a  sick- 

'^  besled,  where  the  danger  has  been  equally 


threatening,  by  the  only  physician  of  value.  1 
doubt  not  he  will  have  an  interest  in  your  prayers, 
as  he  has  in  the  prayers  of  many.  May  the  Lord 
incline  his  ear,  and  give  an  answer  of  peace  t  I 
know  it  is  good  to  be  aflHicted.  I  trust  that  you  have 
found  it  so,  and  that  under  the  teaching  of  God's 
own  spirit  we  shall  both  be  purified.  It  is  the  de- 
sire of  my  soul  to  seek  a  better  country,  where 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  firom  the  eyes  of  hii 
people:  and  where,  looking  back  upon  the  ways 
by  which  he  has  Icfl  us,  we  shall  be  filled  with 
everlasting  wonder,  love,  and  praise.  I  must  add 
no  more.  Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIKKD,  March  31,  1770. 

I  AM  glad  that  the  Lord  made  you  a  fellow 
labourer  with  us  in  praying  my  dear  brother  out 
of  darkness  into  light.  It  was  a  blessed  work: 
and  when  it  shall  be  your  turn  to  die  in  the  Lord, 
and  to  rest  from  all  your  labours,  that  work  shall 
follow  you.  I  once  entertained  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery :  from  the  moment  when  it  pleased  God  to 
give  liim  light  in  his  soul,  there  was  for  four  days 
such  a  vitdble  amendment  in  his  body  as  surprised 
us  all.  Dr.  Glynn  himself  .was  puzzled,  and  be- 
gan to  think  that  all  his  threatening  conjectures 
would  fail  of  their  accomplishment.  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  it  was  thus  ordered,  not  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  us,  who  had  been  so 
deeply  concerned  for  his  spiritual  welfare,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  give  such  evident  proof  of  the 
work  of  God  upon  his  soul  as  should  leave  no 
doubt  behind  it.  As  to  his  friends  at  Cambridge, 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  He  never  spoke 
of  these  thhigs  Imt  to  myself,  nor  to  me,  when 
otiicrs  were  within  hearing,  except  that  he  some- 
times would  speak  in  the  presence  of  the  nurse. 
He  knew  well  to  make  the  dbtinctlon  between 
those  who  could  understand  him,  and  those  who 
could  not ;  and  that  ho  was  not  in  circumstances 
to  maintain  such  a  controversy  as  a  declaration  of 
his  new  views  and  sentiments  would  have  exposed 
him  to.  Just  af\cr  his  death  I  spoke  of  this  change 
to  a  dear  friend  of  Ms,  a  fellow  of  the  college,  who 
had  attended  him  through  all  his  sickness  with  as- 
siduity and  tenderness.  But  he  did  not  under- 
stand me. 

I  now  proceed  to  mention  such  paiticullurs  as  I 
can  recollect,  and  which  I  had  not  opportunity  to 
insert  in  my  letters  to  Olney ;  for  I  left  Cambridge 
suddenly,  and  sooner  than  I  expected.  He  was 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  diflTicultics 
ho  should  have  to  encounter,  if  it  should  please 
God  to  raise  him  again.  He  saw  the  necessity  of 
being  faithful,  and  the  o^^xwition  he  should  expose 
himself  to  by  being  so.    Under  the  weight  of 
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these  thoughts  lie  one  day  broke  out  in  the  follow- 
ing prayer,  when  only  myself  was  with  him,  *  O 
Lord,  thou  art  light;  and  in  thee  is  no  darkness 
at  all.  Tiiou  art  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  and 
it  is  escse.ntial  to  thee  to  be  good  and  graeious.  I 
am  a  ehild,  O  Lord,  teach  me  how  I  shall  con- 
duct myself!  Give  me  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
with  the  hurmlessness  of  the  dove !  Bless  the  souls 
thou  hast  committed  to  the  care  of  thy  helpless 
miserable  creature,  who  has  no  wisdom  or  know- 
ledge of  his  own,  and  make  me  faithful  to  them  for 
thy  mercy's  sake !'  Another  time  he  said,  '  How 
wonderful  it  Is,  that  God  should  look  upon  man ; 
and  how  much  more  wonderful,  that  he  should  look 
upon  such  a  worm  as  I  am !  Yet  he  does  look 
upon  me,  and  takes  the  exactest  notice  of  all  my 
■ufferings.  He  is  present  and  I  see  him  (I  mean 
by  faith) ;  and  he  stretches  out  his  arms  towards 
me* — and  he  then  stretched  out  his  own — and 
he  says — '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  I*  lie 
smiled  and  wept,  when  ho  spoke  these  words. 
WTien  he  expressed  him.«vlf  u^ion  these  sub- 
jects, there  was  a  weight  and  a  dignity  in  his 
manner  such  as  I  never  saw  before.  Ho  spoke 
with  the  greatest  deliberation,  making  a  pause  at 
the  end  of  every  sentence ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  air  and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  inex- 
pressibly solemn,  unlike  himself,  uidike  what  I 
had  ever  seen  in  another. 

This  hath  God  wrought.  I  have  praised  him 
for  his  marvellous  act,  and  have  felt  a  joy  of  heart 
upon  the  8ubjct:t  of  my  brother's  deatli,  such  as  I 
never  felt  but  in  my  own  conversion.  He  is  now 
before  the  throne ;  and  yet  a  little  while  and  we 
shall  meet,  never  more  to  be  divided. 

Yours,  my  very  dear  friend,  with  my  affection- 
ate respects  to  vourself  and  yours. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

Postscript.  A  day  or  two  before  Ids  death  he 
grew  so  weak  and  was  so  very  ill,  that  he  required 
continual  attendance,  so  that  he  had  neither 
strength  nor  op}x)rtunity  to  say  much  to  me.  On- 
ly the  day  before  ho  said  he  had  a  sleepless,  but  a 
composed  and  quiet  night.  I  asked  him,  if  he 
had  been  able  to  collect  his  thoughts.  He  re- 
plied, 'All  night  long  I  have  endeavoured  to 
think  upon  God  and  to  continue  in  prayer.  I  had 
great  ix>ace  and  comfort ;  and  what  comfort  I  had 
came  in  that  way.'  When  I  saw  him  the  next 
morning  at  seven  o'clock  he  was  dying,  fast  asliHjp, 
and  exempted,  in  all  apfx^arance,  from  the  sense 
of  those  i)angs  which  accompany  dissolution.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  my  dear  friend, 
when  you  can  fmd  time  to  write,  and  are  so  in- 
clined. The  dcatii  of  my  beloved  brother  teems 
with  many  useful  lessons.  May  God  seal  the  in- 
»truction  upon  our  hearts ! 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESCt. 

DEAR  JOE,  May  8,  1770. 

Your  letter  did  not  reach  me  till  the  last  post, 
when  I  had  not  time  to  answer  it.  I  left  Cam- 
bridge immediately  after  my  brother's  death. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  particular  account 
you  have  sent  me  •♦♦♦♦♦•»♦»•♦♦♦♦. 
He  to  whom  I  have  surrendered  myself  and  aH 
my  concerns  hath  otherwise  appointed,  and  let  hie 
will  bo  done.  He  gives  me  much  which  he  with- 
holds from  others ;  and  if  he  was  pleased  to  with- 
hold all  that  makes  an  outward  difierence  between 
me  and  the  poor  mendicant  in  the  street,  it  would 
still  become  me  to  say,  his  will  be  done. 

It  pleased  Grod  to  cut  short  my  brother's  con- 
nexions and  expectations  here,  yet  not  without 
giving  him  lively  and  glorious  views  of  a  better 
happiness  than  any  he  could  propose  to  himself  in 
such  a  world  as  this.  Notwithstanding  his  great 
learning,  (for  he  was  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the 
university  in  that  respect)  he  was  candid  and  sin- 
cere in  his  inquiries  after  truth.  Though  he  could 
not  come  into  my  sentiments  when  I  first  ac- 
quainted him  with  them,  nor  in  the  many  conver- 
sations which  I  afterwards  had  with  him  upon 
the  subject,  could  he  be  brought  to  acquiesce  ui 
them  as  scriptural  and  true,  yet  I  had  no  sooner 
left  St  Alban's  than  he  began  to  study  with  the 
deepest  attention  those  points  in  which  we  differed, 
and  to  furnish  himself  with  the  best  writers  u^on 
them.  His  mind  was  kept  open  to  conviction  fiir 
five  years,  during  all  which  time  he  laboured  in 
tliis  pursmt  with  unwearied  diligence,  as  leisure 
and  opportunity  were  afforded.  Amongst  hia  dy- 
ing words  were  these,  *  Brother,  I  thought  you 
wrong,  yet  wanted  to  believe  as  you  did.  I  fiMind 
myself  not  able  to  believe,  yet  always  thought  I 
should  be  one  day  brought  to  do  so.'  From  the 
study  of  books,  he  was  brought  upon  Ins  death- 
bed to  the  study  of  himself,  and  there  learnt  to 
renounce  his  righteousness,  and  hb  own  most 
an)iable  character,  and  to  submit  himself  to  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  foitli.  With 
ihcf^c  views  he  was  desirous  of  death.  Satisfied  of 
his  interest  in  the  blessing  purchased  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  he  prayed  for  death  with  earnestness, 
felt  the  approaches  of  it  with  joy,  and  died  in 
peace.  Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN,  Olfiey^  June  7,  1770. 

I  AM  am  obliged  to  you  for  sometimes  thinking 
of  an  unseen  friend,  and  bestowing  a  letter  upon 
me.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  ee- 
pecially  to  find  that  our  gracious  Lord  enabki 
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joa  to  weather  out,  the  storms  you  meet  with,  and 
to  cast  anchor  within  the  veil. 

You  judge  rightly  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  been  affected  by  the  Lord's  late  dispensation 
towards  my  brother.  I  found  in  it  cause  of  sor- 
row, that  I  had  lost  so  near  a  relation,  and  one  so 
deservedly  dear  to  me,  and  that  he  Icfl  me  just 
when  our  sentiments  upon  the  most  interesting 
fubject  became  the  same;  but  mucli  more  cause 
of  joy,  that  it  pleased  Grod  to  give  me  clear  and 
evident  proof  that  he  had  changed  his  heart,  and 
adopted  him  into  the  number  of  his  children.  For 
this  I  hold  myself  peculiarly  bound  to  thank 
him,  because  he  might  have  done  all  that  he  was 
pleased  to  do  for  him,  and  yet  have  ailbrdcd  him 
neither  strength  nor  opportunity  to  declare  it.  I 
iloubt  not  that  he  enlightens  the  understandings, 
and  works  a  gracious  change  in  the  hearts  of  many 
in  their  last  moments,  whose  surrounding  friends 
arc  noi  made  acquainted  with  it. 

He  told  me  that  from  the  time  he  was  first  or- 
dained he  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  to  suspect  that  there  w^re 
greater  things  concealed  in  the  Bible,  than  were 
generally  believed  or  allowed  to  be  there.    From 
the  time  when  I  first  visited  him  after  my  release 
from  St.  Alban's,  he  began  to  read  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    It  was  at  that  time  I  informed  him  of  the 
views  of  divine  truth  which  I  had  received  in  that 
•chool  of  affliction.    He  laid  what  I  said  to  heart, 
and  began  to  furnish  himself  with  the  best  writers 
upon   the  controverted  points,  whose  works  he 
lead  with  great  diligence  and  attention,  comparing 
them  all  the  while  with  the  Scripture.   None  ever 
truly  and  ingenuously  sought  the  truth  but  they 
found  it.     A  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry  is  the  gift 
of  God,  who  never  says  to  any.  Seek  ye  my  face 
in  vain.     Accordingly,  about  ten  days  before  his 
death,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  dispel  all  his  doubts, 
uhI  to  reveal  in  his  heart  the  knowledge  of  the 
S&viour,  and  to  give  him  firm  and  unshaken  peace 
in  the  belief  of  his  ability  and  willingness  to  save. 
As  to  the  afiairof  the  fortune-teller,  he  never  men- 
tioned it  to  me,  nor  was  there  any  such  paper 
foQod  as  you  mention.    I  looked  over  all  his  pa- 
pn«  before  I  left  the  place,  and  had  there  been 
»Qch  a  one,  must  have  discovered  it.   I  have  heard 
^  report  from  other  quarters,  but  no  other  parti- 
<^Qlar8  than  that  the  woman  foretokl  him  when  he 
"^1  die.    I  suppose  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
(he  uiatter,  but  whatever  he  might  think  of  it  be- 
^^  bLi  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  however  ex- 
'f^ardinaty  her  predictions  might  really  be,  I  am 
'^itScd  that  ho  had  then  received  far  other  views 
^  tl^  wisdom  and  majesty  of  God,  than  to  sup- 
^^  that  he  would  entrust  Ids  secret  counsels  to  a 
^^Hf^ULj  who  did  not  mean,  I  suppose,  to  be  un- 
'^^'^  to  have  received  her  inteUigence  from  the 
r  oontam  of  Light,  but  thought  herself  sufi^iently 
13 


honoured  by  any  who  would  give  her  credit  for  a 
secret  intercourse  of  this  kind  with  the  prince  of 
darkness. 

Mr8.*Unwin  b  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kind  inquiry  after  her.  She  is  well,  I  thank  Grod, 
as  usual,  and  sends  her  respects  to  you.  Her  son 
is  in  the  ministry,  and  has  the  Uving  of  Stock,  in 
Elsscx.  We  were  last  week  alarmed  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  being  dangerously  ill;  Mrs.  Unwin 
went  to  see  him,  and  in  a  few  days  left  him  out 
of  danger.  W.  C.    , 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESO. 


DEAR  JOE 


I 


Sept.  25, 1770. 

I  HAVE  not  done  conversing  with  terrestrial  ob- 
jects, though  I  should  be  happy  were  I  able  to 
hold  more  continual  converse  with  a  friend  above 
the  skies.  He  has  my  heart,  but  he  allows  a  cor- 
ner in  it  for  all  who  show  me  kindness,  and  there- 
fore one  for  you.  The  storm  of  sixty-three  made 
a  wreck  of  the  friendships  I  had  contracted  in  the 
course  of  many  years,  yours  excepted,  which  has 
survived  the  tempest. 

I  thank  you  for  your  repeated  invitation.  Sin- 
gular thanks  arc  due  to  you  for  so  singular  an 
instance  of  your  regard.  I  could  not  leave  Olney, 
unless  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity,  without 
much  uiconvenience  to  my«elf  and  others. 

W.  C* 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

DEAR  UNWIN,  JuTie  8,  1778. 

I  FEEL  myscll  much  obliged  to  you  for  youi 
kind  intimation,  and  have  given  the  subject  of  it 
all  my  best  attention,  both  before  I  received  your 
letter  and  since.  The  result  is,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded it  will  be  better  not  to  write.  I  know  the 
man  and  his  disposition  well;  he  is  very  liberal  in 
his  way  of  thinking,  generous  and  discerning. 
He  is  well  aware  of  the  tricks  that  are  played  upon 
such  occasions,  and  after  fifteen  years  interrup- 
tion of  all  intercourse  between  us,  would  translate 
my  letter  into  this  language — pray  remember  the 
poor.  This  would  disgust  him,  because  he  would 
think  our  former  intimacy  disgraced  by  such  an 
oblique  application.  He  has  not  forgotten  me, 
and  if  he  had,  there  are  those  about  him  who  can 
not  come  into  his  presence  without  reminding  him 
of  me,  and  he  is  also  perfectly  acquainted  with  my 
circumstances.  It  would  perhaps  give  him  plea- 
sure to  surprise  me  with  a  benefit;   and  if  ho 


*  The  subsequent  chasm  in  the  Letters  of  this  Vohime 
occasioDed  by  a  long  and  severe  iUnew  with  which  the  writer 
afflicted. 
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bjuiking 


.  a  favour,  I  should  iJUijipomt  him', 

thanks  fur  your  suggMtion;  joo,| 
.  ofmj  rwions  for  thus  conducting  mj-[c 


Mclf;  if  wc  were  logcthet  I  foulJ  give  yon  more* 
Your*  affcctLonafctj,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UHWIN. 

.I/ay  20,  irm. 

1  jiM  obliged  to  you  Ibr  llie  Poi'ta;  nnd  though  I 
little  lliought  I  was  tranBluting  ao  mucli  money 
out  of  your  pocket  irUo  the  bookBcllor'Sf  nhen  1 
turned  Prior'a  pociti  into  Lotin,  yet  I  must  needs 
soy  that,  if  you  Ihink  it  worth  while  to  purchase 
the  Eogliah  Clasioes  at  nil,  you  can  not  prasen 
yourBelfof  lhemii(ion  brllertermii.  I  hare  looked 
into  some  of  the  mliunca,  bul  not  having  jet  finish- 
ed the  Rrgislcr,  have  merely  looknl  into  them.  A 
few  things  I  have  met  with,  wliioh  if  Ihey  had 
b«en  Inirnrd  Ihe  moment  they  were  written,  it 
iwould  have  been  belter  for  tlie  author,  and  at 
least  as  nell  for  his  readcn.  There  is  not  much 
of  this,  but  a  little  too  much.  I  think  it  a  pity 
the  editor  admitted  any;  Ihc  English  mu»  would 

r'o  loat  no  credit  by  the  omis^on  of  such  Irash. 


Some  of  Iher 


again  ae 


lUaputable  right  to  a  pla;e  among  the  ClassicB; 
aiHl  I  am  quito  at  a  loss  ivhen  I  see  Ihem  in  such 
company,  to  conjecture  what  i^  Dr.  Johr.TOn'e  ides 
or  dcHnilion  of  dassiual  merit.  But  if  he  inserts 
the  poems  of  same  who  can  hardly  be  said  1 
serve  such  an  honour,  Che  purchaser  may  comfort 
himself  with  Ihe  hope  that  he  will  exclude  noi 
Ihatdo.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 
iMICO  M10,  Scpl.  21, 1119. 

Be  pleased  to  buy  me  a  glazier's  dianHind  pcn- 
eil.  I  haTe  glazed  the  two  frames  designed  to  re- 
ceive my  (Hne  plants.  Bul  I  can  not  mend  the 
kitohen  windows,  till  by  tlie  help  of  [hat  impl». 
menl  I  can  reduce  the  glass  to  its  proper  di 
sions.  If  I  were  a  plumber  1  should  be  ■ 
pleto  glaaer;  and  possibly  (he  happy  time  may 
come,  when  I  shall  be  seen  trudging  away  t 
[iei<'h1>uunng  towns  with  a  shelf  of  glass  hanging 
at  my  baft.  If  government  should  impo«c 
tax  upon  that  commodity,  I  hardly  know  a  husi- 
iiess  in  which  a  genllenian  might  more  success- 
fully employ  himee If,  A  Chinese,  of  ten  limes 
my  fortune,  would  avail  himsi'lfof  such  an  oppor- 
lunilv  without  seniplc;  and  why  should  not  I, 


n^nl  money  as  much  as  any  mandarin  ID 
la  ]  Rousseau  woidd  have  been  ehai'tned  to 
:  teen  me  so  occupied,  and  would  have  ei- 
ucil  with  rapture,  "  that  he  had  firand  the 
Eniitjui:  who  (hp  supposed)  had  subsisted  only  in 
hU  (i«  n  idea."  I  would  recommend  it  to  you  to 
lijllow  my  example.  You  will  presently  qualiff 
your^vlf  ibr  (ho  task,  and  may  not  only  amuse 
yuur^'lfat  home,  but  may  even  eierdse  your  skill 
i[]  iiirii[iing  the  church  windows^  nhkb,  u  it 
wuulil  uive  money  to  the  parish,  would  conduce, 
toL:^'tlicr  with  your  other  ministerial  aecompliih- 
miTU.i,  lo  make  you  exlremoly  popular   in  the 

1  licivc  right  pair  of  tamo  pigeons.  When  I 
fli^I  I'liicr  the  garden  in  a  morning,  1  find  them 
jK'ri'lu'd  upon  the  wall,  wailing  for  their  breakfut; 
lor  I  fi'ttd  them  always  upon  Ihe  gravel-walk.  If 
yourwidh  sliould  be  accomplished,  and jou  should 
Jind  yuursclf  furnished  with  Ihe  wings  of  a  dove, 
1  fh.ill  undoubtrdlyflnd  you  amongst  them.  Only 
In'  ^<Li  r;i)od,irihat  shoiJd  bo  the  cue,  to  announce 
ui^ir^'lfby  soiue  means  or  other.  For  I  imagine 
\n\ii  iTOpwill  Kquiro  something  better  than  tares 

^'liuf  mother  and  I  last  week  made  a  trip  in  a 
{>c^t  diusc  toGayhurat,lhoBeatofMr.  Wright, 
iilwiit  l^urmilcaoE  Heunderstoodthu  Ididml 
nmch  .lOect  strange  bees,  and  sent  over  bt*  scf- 
vgnt  on  purpoac  to  inform  me  that  be  m*  going 
into  LidCFslerahire,  and  that,if  I  chose  to  ice  tba 
gnrilcns,  I  might  gratify  myself  without  danger  of 
seeing  the  proprietor.  I  accepted  the  iuviutioa, 
oiiil  niis  delighted  with  all  I  finmd  there.  Tb« 
!^itu:iil.in  is  happy,  the  gardens  elegintlj  dispoMid. 
the  hiil-houso  in  the  most  flourishing  stale,  and 
the  or^ioge-treea  the  most  captivating  cfeatorM  of 
the  kiiiJ  I  ever  saw.  A  man,  in  aboil,  had  need 
hwc  the  talents  of  Cox  or  Langfbnl,  the  aoc- 
tlixii'i'T,',  to  do  [he  whole  scene  justice.  Out  lova 
alter  J  j  JOU  all.  Youn,  W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 
IT  deab  peiekd,  Oct.  31,  I7T9. 

1  MiiUTE  my  last  l^ler  tnerely  to  i&lbnn  JOU  that 

had  nothing  to  say,  in  answer  to  which  yoa  have 
sill  iKiihing.  I  admire  the  proprie^  of  yoor  con- 
lucl,  tlHiugh  I  am  a  loser  by  it  I  will  endeavour 
i>  s-iy  something  now,  and  shall  hope  Gir  some- 

I  have  bi^n  wen  entertained  with  Johnson's 
iiei;raptiy,  for  which  I  thank  you;  with  on?  cx- 
I'liti^iri,  and  that  a  swinging  one,  I  think  he  haa 
c<|uiiU'd  liimsrif  with  his  usual  good  100*6  and 
Linicii'iicy.  His  treatmeni  of  Milton  is  unmercj- 
id  to  I  lie  last  degree.  He  has  helabouiea]  that 
ycal  jioct'a  character  with  the  most  iulDStrioiK 
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cruelty.  As  a  man,  he  has  hardly  left  him  the 
shadow  of  one  good  quality.  Churlishness  in  his 
private  life,  and  a  rancorous  hatred  of  every  thing 
royal  in  his  public,  are  the  two  colours  with  which 
he  has  smeaied  all  the  canvas.  If  he  had  any  vir- 
tues, they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  doctor's  pic- 
ture of  him,  and  it  is  well  for  MHton  tliat  some 
sourness  in  Ids  temper  is  the  only  vice  with  which 
his  memory  has  been  charged ;  it  is  evident  enough 
that  if  his  biographer  could  have  discovered  more, 
he  would  not  have  spared  him.  As  a  poet,  he  has 
tieated  him  with  severity  enough,  and  has  plucked 
one  or  two  of  the  most  beautiful  feathers  out  of 
his  Muse's  wing,  and  trampled  them  under  his 
great  foot  He  has  passed  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion upon  Lycidas,  and  has  taken  occasion,  from 
that  charming  poem,  to  expose  to  ridicule  (what  is 
indeed  ridiculous  enough)  the  childish  prattlement 
of  pastoral  compositions,  as  if  Lycidas  was  the 
prototype  and  pattern  of  them  all.  The  liveliness 
3f  the  description,  the  sweetness  of  the  numbers, 
the  classical  spirit  of  antiquity  that  prevails  in  it, 
go  for  nothing.  I  am  convinced,  by  the  way,  that 
he  has  no  ear  for  poetical  numbers,  or  that  it  was 
•topped  by  prejudice  against  the  harmony  of  Mil- 
ton's. Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  delightful  as 
the  music  of  the  Paradise  Losti  It  is  like  that 
of  a  fine  organ;  has  the  fullest  and  the  deepest 
tones  of  majesty,  with  all  the  softness  and  elegance 
of  the  Dorian  flute.  Variety  without  end,  and 
never  equalled,  unless  perhaps  by  Virgil.  Yet  the 
doctor  has  little  or  nothing  to  say  upon  this  co- 
pious theme,  but  talks  something  about  the  unfit- 
nem  of  the  English  language  for  blank  verse,  and 
how  apt  it  b  in  the  mouth  of  some  readers,  to  de- 
generate into  declamation. 

I  could  talk  a  good  while  longer,  but  I  have  no 
room;  our  love  attends  you. 

Yours  afiectionately,  W.  C. 


now  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  chink  your 
purse,  and  laugh  at  what  is  past.  Your  delicacy 
makes  you  groan  under  that  which  other  men 
never  feel,  or  feel  but  lightly.  A  fly  that  settles 
upon  the  tip  of  tlie  nose,  is  troublesome ;  and  this 
is  a  comparison  adequate  to  the  most  that  man- 
kind in  general  are  sensible  of,  upon  such  tiny  oc- 
casions. But  the  flics  that  pester  you,  always  get 
between  your  eye-lids,  where  the  annoyance  is  al- 
most insupportabk;. 

I  would  fbllow  your  advice,  and  endeavour  to  fur- 
nish Lord  North  with  a  scheme  of  supplies  for  the 
ensuing  year,  if  the  difficulty  I  find  in  answering 
the  call  of  my  own  emergencies  did  not  make  me 
despair  of  satisfying  those  of  the  nation.  I  can  say 
but  this;  if  I  had  ten  acres  of  land  in  the  world, 
whereas  I  have  not  one,  and  in  those  ten  acres 
should  discover  a  gold  mine,  richer  than  all  Mexico 
and  Peru,  when  I  had  resen'cd  a  few  ounces  for 
my  own  annual  supply,  I  would  willingly  give  the 
rest  to  government.  My  ambition  would  be  more 
gratified  by  anniliilatingthe  national  incumbrances 
than  by  going  daily  down  to  the  bottom  of  a  mine 
to  wallow  in  my  own  emolument.  This  is  patriot- 
ism— you  will  allow;  but  alas,  this  virtue  is  for  the 
most  part  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  do  no  good 
with  it!  He  that  has  but  a  single  handful  of  it, 
catches  so  greedily  at  the  first  opportunity  of  grow- 
ing rich,  that  his  patriotism  cLrops  to  the  ground, 
and  he  grasps  the  gold  instead  of  it.  Ho  that 
never  meets  with  such  an  opportunity,  holds  it  fast 
in  his  clenclicd  fist,  and  says, — "  Oh,  how  much 
good  I  would  do  if  I  could !" 

Your  mother  says — "  Pray  send  my  dear  love." 
There  is  hardly  room  to  add  mine,  but  you  will 
suppose  it.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

UT  DEAR  FRIEKD,  Dec.  2, 1779. 

How  quick  is  the  succession  of  human  events! 

The  cares  of  to-day  are  seldom  the  cares  of  to- 

mumm;  and  when  we  lie  down  at  night,  we  may 

^aSdy  say  to  most  of  our  troubles  "  Ye  have  done 

joor  wont,  and  we  shall  meet  no  more." 

This  observation  was  suggested  to  me  by  read- 
ing yoor  last  letter ;  which  though  I  have  written 
"^^ft  1  received  it,  I  have  never  answered.  When 
^  epistle  passed  under  your  pen,  you  were  mi- 
"^^  about  your  tithes,  and  your  imagination 
*^  Hong  round  with  pictures,  that  terrified  you 
lo  mch  a  degree  as  made  even  the  receipt  of  mo- 

L^  burdensome.    But  it  is  all  over  now.    You 
"^  tway  your  fimners  in  good  humour  (for  you 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Pcb.  27,  1780. 

As  you  are  pleased  to  desire  my  letters,  1  am 
the  more  pleased  with  writing  them,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  I  must  needs  testify  my  surprise 
that  you  should  think  them  worth  receiving,  as  I 
seldom  send  one  that  I  think  favourably  of  myself. 
This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  imputation 
upon  your  taste  or  judgment,  but  as  an  encominm 
upon  my  own  modesty  and  humility,  which  I 
desire  you  to  remark  well.  It  is  a  just  observation 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  though  men  of  ordi- 
nary talents  may  be  highly  satisfied  with  their 
own  productions,  men  of  true  genius  never  axe. 
Whatever  bo  their  subject,  they  alwajrs  seem  to 
themselves  to  fall  short  of  it,  even  when  they  seem 
to  others  most  to  excel.  And  for  this  reason- 
because  they  have  a  certain  sublime  sense  of  per- 
fection which  other  men  are  strangers  to,  and 
which  they  themselves  in  their  pcrformaDoei  ars 
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not  able  to  exemplily.  Your  servant,  Sir  Joshua! 
I  little  thought  of  seeing  you  when  I  began,  but 
ai  you  have  popped  in  you  are  welcome. 

When  I  wrote  last,  I  was  little  inclined  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  verses  entitled  the  Modem  Patriot, 
but  was  not  quite  pleased  with  a  line  or  two  which 
I  found  it  difficult  to  mend,  therefore  did  not.   At 
night  I  read  Mr.  Burke's  speech  in  the  newspaper, 
and  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  proposals  for  a 
reformation,  and  with  the  temper  in  which  he 
made  them,  that  I  began  to  tldnk  better  of  his 
cause,  and  burnt  my  verses.    Such  is  the  lot  of 
the  man  who  writes  upon  the  subject  of  the  day: 
the  aspect  of  affairs  changes  in  an  hour  or  two, 
and  his  opinion  with  it;  what  was  just  and  well- 
deserved  satire  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening 
becomes  a  libel;  the  author  commences  his  own 
judge,  and  while  he  condemns  with  unrelenting 
severity  what  he  so  lately  approved,  is  sorry  to 
find  that  he  has  laid  his  leaf-gcJd  upon  touch-wood, 
which  crumbled  away  under  his  fingers.    Alas! 
what  can  I  do  with  my  wit  1    I  have  not  enough 
to  do  great  things  with,  and  these  little  things  are 
80  fugitive,  that  while  a  man  catches  at  the  sub- 
ject, he  is  only  filling  his  hand  with  smoke.  I  must 
do  with  it  as  I  do  with  my  linnet;  I  keep  him  for 
the  most  part  in  a  cage,  but  now  and  then  set  open 
the  door  that  he  may  whisk  about  the  room  a  little, 
and  then  shut  him  up  again.    My  whisking  wit 
has  produced  the  following,  the  subject  of  which 
is  more  important  than  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  treated  it  seems  to  imply,  but  a  fable  may 
speak  truth,  and  all  truth  is  sterling ;  I  only  pre- 
mise, that  in  a  philosophical  tract  in  the  Register, 
I  found  it  asserted  Uiat  the  glow-worm  is  the 
nightingale's  food.* 

An  officer  of  a  regiment,  part  of  which  is  quar- 
tered here,  gave  one  of  the  soldiers  leave  to  be 
drunk  six  weeks,  in  hopes  of  curing  him  by  satie- 
ty— ^he  vaa  drunk  six  weeks,  and  is  so  still,  as 
often  as  he  can  find  an  opportunity.  One  vice 
may  swallow  up  another,  but  no  coroner  in  the 
state  of  Ethics  ever  brought  in  his  verdict,  when  a 
vice  died,  that  it  was— ;/e/o  de  se. 

Thanks  for  all  you  have  done,  and  all  you  in- 
tend ;  the  biography  will  be  particularly  welcome. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


however  wedded  to  his  own  purpose,  to  resent  lo 
gentle  and  friendly  an  exhortatbn  as  you  sent  him. 
Men  of  lively  imaginations  are  not  often  remarks- 
bio  for  solidity  of  judgment  They  have  gener- 
ally strong  passions  to  bias  it,  and  are  led  fitf 
away  from  their  proper  road,  in  pursuit  of  pretty 
phantoms  of  their  own  creating.  No  law  ever 
did  or  can  effect  what  he  has  ascribed  to  that  of 
Moses;  it  ia  reserved  for  mercy  to  subdue  the  cor- 
rupt inclinations  of  mankind,  which  threatening! 
and  penalties,  through  the  depravity  of  the  heart, 
have  always  had  a  tendency  rather  to  inflame. 

The  love  of  power  seems  as  natural  to  kings,  as 
the  desire  of  liberty  is  to  their  subjects ;  the  excess 
of  either  is  vicious,  and  tends  to  the  ruin  of  both. 
There  arc  many,  I  believe,  who  wish  the  preseni 
corrupt  state  of  things  dissolved,  in  hope  that  the 
pure  primitive  constitution  will  spring  up  firom  the 
ruins.  But  it  is  not  for  man,  by  himself  man,  to 
bring  order  out  of  confusion ;  the  progress  firam 
one  to  the  other  is  not  natural,  much  less  neoess*- 
ry,  and  without  the  intervention  of  divine  aid, 
impossible;  and  they  who  are  for  making  tht 
hazardous  experiment,  would  certainly  find  them- 
selves  disappointed. 

Affectionately  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  NEWTON. 

March  18,  1780. 
I  AM  obliged  to  you  for  the  communication  of 
your  correspondence  with .    It  was  impossi- 
ble for  any  man,  of  any  temper  whatever,  and 


*  This  Jeuer  contained  the  beautiful  fable  of  the  Nightin- 
fab  and  Gk>w>wonn. 


MT  D£AR  FRIEND,  Morch  28,  ITSO. 

I  have  heard  nothing  more  from  Mr.  Newton, 
upon  the  subject  you  mention ;  but  I  dare  say  that 
having  been  given  to  expect  the  benefit  of  your 
nomination  in  behalf  of  his  nephew,  he  still  de- 
pends upon  it    His  obligations  to  Mr. have 

been  so  numeroiis,  and  so  weighty,  that  though  he 
has,  in  a  few  instances,  prevailed  upon  himai^lf  to 
reconmiend  an  object  now  and  then  to  his  patron- 
age, he  has  vciy  sparingly,  if  at  all,  exerted  his 
interest  with  him  in  behalf  of  his  own  relations. 

With  rcsjxjct  to  the  advice  you  are  required  to 
give  to  a  young  lady,  that  she  may  be  properiy 
instructed  in  the  manner  of  keeping  the  sabbath, 
I  just  subjoiji  a  few  hints  that  have  occurred  to  me 
upon  the  occasion ;  not  because  I  think  you  want 
them,  but  because  it  would  seem  unkind  to  with- 
hold them.  The  sabbath  then,  I  think,  may  be 
considered,  first,  as  a  commandment,  no  less  lund- 
ing  upon  modem  christians  than  upon  ancient 
Jews,  because  the  spiritual  people  amongst  them  did 
not  think  it  enough  to  abstain  from  manual  occu- 
pations upon  that  day ;  but,  entering  more  deeply 
into  the  meaning  of  the  precept,  allotted  those 
hours  they  took  from  the  world,  to  the  cultivation 
of  holiness  in  their  own  souls,  which  ever  was, 
and  ever  will  be  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  who 
ever  heard  of  a  sabbath,  and  is  of  perpetual  obG- 
gation  both  upon  Jew*  and  christians «  (the  qloi- 
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inuidment,  therefore,  enjoins  it ;  the  prophets  have 
■IsD  enforced  it;  and  in  many  instances,  hoth 
•criptural  and  nxxlem,  the  breach  of  it  has  been 
punished  with  providential  and  judicial  severity 
that  may  make  by-standen  tremble) :  secondly,  as 
a  privilege,  which  you  well  know  how  to  dilate 
upon,  better  than  I  can  tell  you :  thirdly,  as  a  sign 
of  that  covenant  by  which  believers  arc  entitled  to 
a  rest  that  yet  lemaineth :  fourthly,  as  the  sine 
qua  non  of  the  christian  character;  and  upon  this 
head  I  should  guard  against  being  misunderstood 
to  mean  no  DK>re  than  two  attendances  upon  pub- 
lic worship,  which  is  a  form  complied  with  by 
thousands  who  never  kept  a  sabbath  in  their  lives. 
Consistence  is  necessary,  to  give  substance  and 
solidity  to  the  whole.  To  sanctify  the  day  at 
church,  and  to  trifle  it  away  out  of  church,  is  pro- 
fimation,  and  vitiates  all.  After  all,  I  could  ask 
my  catechumen  one  short  question—'  Do  you  love  the 
day,  or  do  you  not  1  If  you  love  it,  you  vrill  never 
faiqmie  how  far  you  may  safely  deprive  yourself 
of  the  enjoyment  of  it.  If  you  do  not  love  it,  and 
you  find  yourself  obliged  in  conscience  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  that  is  an  alarming  symptom,  and 
ought  to  make  you  tremble.  If  you  do  not  love  it, 
then  it  is  a  weariness  to  you,  and  you  wish  it  was 
over.  The  ideas  of  labour  and  rest  ore  not  more 
c^poflite  to  each  other  than  the  idea  of  a  sabbath, 
and  that  dislike  and  disgust  with  which  it  fills  the 
souls  of  thousands  to  be  obliged  to  keep  it.  It  is 
worse  than  bodily  labour.'  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Aj)tU  6,  1*730. 

I  KETER  was,  any  more  than  yourself,  a  firiend 
to  pluralities;  they  arc  generally  found  in  the 
hands  of  the  avaricious,  whose  insatiable  hunger 
after  preferment  proves  them  unworthy  of  any  at  all. 
They  attend  much  to  the  regular  payment  of  their 
does,  but  not  at  all  to  the  spiritual  interest  of  their 
puishioneTs.  Having  forgot  their  duty,  or  never 
known  it,  they  diflcr  in  nothing  from  the  laity,  ex- 
cept their  outward  garb,  and  their  exclusive  right 
to  the  desk  and  pulpit.  But  when  pluralities  seek 
the  man,  instead  of  being  sought  by  him ;  and 
when  the  man  is  honest,  conscientious,  and  pious ; 
careful  to  employ  a  substitute  in  those  respects 
like  himself;  and,  not  contented  with  this,  will  see 
with  his  own  eyes  that  the  concerns  of  his  parishes 
are  decently  and  diligently  administered ;  in  that 
case,  considering  the  present  dearth  of  such  cha- 
racters in  the  ministry,  I  think  it  an  event  advan- 
tageous to  the  people,  and  much  to  be  desired  by  all 
who  regret  the  great  and  apparent  want  of  sobriety 
and  earnestness  among  the  clerg}*.  A  man  who 
not  seek  a  living  inen>ly  oa  a  pecuniary  emol- 
haa  no  need,  in  mv  judgment,  to  refuse  one 
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because  it  is  so.  He  means  todo  his  duty,  and  by 
doing  it  he  earns  his  wages.  The  two  rectories 
being  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  following 
earily  under  the  care  of  one  pastor,  and  both  so 
near  to  Stock  that  you  can  visit  them  with- 
out difficulty,  as  often  as  you  please,  I  see  no 
reasonable  objection,  nor  does  your  mother.  At 
to  the  vnry-mouthed  sneers  and  illiberal  miscon- 
structions of  the  censorious,  I  know  no  better  shield 
to  guard  you  against  them,  than  what  you  are 
already  furnished  with—  a  clear  and  unoficnding 
conscience. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  what  you  said  upon  the 
subject  of  book-bujing,  and  am  very  fond  of  avail- 
ing myself  of  another  man's  pocket,  when  I  can 
do  it  creditably  to  myself,  and  without  injury  to 
him.  Amusements  are  necessary,  in  a  retirement 
like  mine,  especially  in  such  a  sable  state  of  mind 
as  I  labour  under.  The  necessity  of  amusement 
makes  me  sometimes  write  verses — ^it  made  me  a 
carpenter,  a  bird-cage  maker,  a  gardener — and  has 
lately  taught  me  to  draw,  and  to  draw  too  with 
such  surprising  proficiency  in  the  art,  considering 
my  total  ignorance  of  it  two  months  ago,  that  when 
I  show  your  mother  my  productions,  she  is  all  ad- 
miration and  applause. 

You  need  never  fear  the  communication  of  what 
you  entrust  to  us  in  confidence.  You  know  your 
mother's  delicacy  in  this  point  sufiidcntly;  and  as 
for  me,  I  once  wrote  a  Connoisseur  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  secret  keeping,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I 
believe  I  have  never  divulged  one. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Newton's  ap- 
plication to  you  for  a  charity  sermon,  and  virith 
what  he  said  upon  that  subject  in  his  lost  letter, 
'  that  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  give  you 
that  proof  of  his  regard.' 

Believe  me  yours,  W.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Olney,  AprU  16,  1780. 

Since  I  vnfote  my  last  we  have  had  a  visit 

from .     I  did  not  feel  myself  vehemently 

disposed  to  receive  him  with  that  complaisance, 
from  which  a  stranger  generally  infers  that  ho  is 
welcome.  By  his  manner,  which  was  rather  bold 
than  easy,  I  judged  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
it,  and  that  it  was  a  trifle  which,  if  he  did  not  meet 
with,  neither  would  he  feel  the  want  of.  He  has 
the  air  of  a  traveled  man,  but  not  of  a  traveled 
gentleman;  is  quite  delivered  from  that  rcser>6 
which  is  so  common  an  ingredient  in  the  English 
character,  yet  does  not  open  himself  gently  and 
gradually,  as  men  of  polite  behaviour  do,  but  bursts 
upon  you  all  at  once.  He  talks  very  loud,  and 
when  our  poor  little  robins  hear  a  great  noise,  they 
are  immediately  seized  with  an  ambition  to  swrp^M 
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it;  the  incTcaBO  of  their  vociferation  occasioned  an 
increase  of  his,  ami  Iiis  in  return  acted  as  a  stimu- 
lus upon  theirs;  neither  side  entertained  a  thought 
of  giving  up  the  contest,  which  became  continually 
more  interesting  to  our  ears,  during  tho  whole 
visit.  The  birds  however  survived  it,  and  so  did 
we.    They  perhaps  Hatter  themselves  thoy  gained 

a  complete  victory,  but  I  believe  Mr. could 

have  killed  tlicm  both  in  another  hour.    W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHX  NEWTON. 

DEAR  SIR,  May  3,  1780. 

You  indulge  me  in  such  a  variety  of  subjects, 
and  allow  mo  such  a  latitude  of  excursion  in  this 
scribbling  employment,  that  I  have  no  excuse  for 
silence.  I  am  much  obli«;:ed  to  you  for  swallowing 
such  boluses  as  I  send  you,  for  tho  sake  of  my 
gilding,  and  verily  believe  that  I  am  the  only  man 
alive,  from  whom  they  would  be  welcome  to  a  pa- 
late like  yours.  I  wish  1  could  make  tliem  more 
splendid  than  they  are,  more  alluring  to  the  eye, 
at  least,  if  not  more  pleasing  to  the  taste;  but  my 
leaf  gold  is  tamuihod,  and  has  received  such  a  tinge 
from  the  vajxiurs  that  are  ever  brooding  over  my 
mind,  that  I  think  it  no  small  proof  of  your  par- 
tiality to  mc,  that  you  will  read  my  letters.  I  am 
not  fond  of  long-winded  metaphors;  1  have  always 
observed,  that  they  halt  at  the  latter  end  of  their 
progress,  and  so  do  mine.  I  deal  much  in  ink  in- 
deed, but  not  such  ink  as  is  employed  by  poets, 
and  writers  of  essays.  Mine  is  a  hanidess  fluid, 
and  guilty  of  no  deceptionn,  but  such  as  may  pre- 
vail without  the  least  injury  to  the  person  imposed 
on.  I  draw  mountains,  valleys,  woods,  and  streams, 
and  ducks,  and  dab-<*Jiicks.  I  admire  them  my- 
self, and  Mrs.  Unwin  a<lmires  them;  and  her 
praise,  and  my  praise  put  togetiier,  arc  fame  enough 
for  mo.  C) !  I  could  spt'nd  whole  days  and  moon- 
light nights  in  fi'eding  upon  a  lovely  prospect! 
My  eyes  drink  the  rivers  as  they  flow.  If  every 
human  being  upon  earth  could  think  for  one  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  as  I  have  done  for  many  years,  there 
might  perhaps  Ik?  many  miserable  men  among 
them,  but  not  an  unawakened  one  could  be  found, 
from  tho  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  circle.  At  pre- 
sent, the  dirtercnce  l>etween  them  and  me  is  greatly 
to  their  advantaire.  I  delijiht  in  baubles,  and 
know  them  to  be  so :  for  rested  in,  and  viewetl  with- 
out a  mfcrence  to  their  author,  what  is  the  earth, 
what  are  the  i)lanet!».  what  is  the  sun  itself  but  a 
bauble  ?  Better  for  a  man  never  to  have  seen  them, 
oi  to  see  them  with  the  eyes  of  a  brute,  stupid  and 
unconscious  of  what  he  beholds,  than  not  to  be 
able  to  so^',  *  The  Maker  of  all  these  wonders  is 
my  friend!'  Their  eyes  have  never  been  opened, 
to  see  that  thev  are  trifles;  mine  have  l>een,  and 
viil  be  till  they  are  closed  for  ever.    They  thiidc  a 


fine  estate,  a  large  conservatory,  a  hot4ioiise  rich 
as  a  Westrlndian  garden,  things  of  comequenoe; 
visit  them  with  pleasure,  and  muse  upon  them 
with  ten  times  more.  I  am  pleased  with  a  frame 
of  four  lights,  doubtful  whether  the  few  {anes  it 
contains  will  ever  be  worth  a  farthing;  amuse  my- 
self with  a  greenhouse  wliich  lord  Bute's  gardener 
could  take  upon  his  back,  and  walk  away  with; 
and  when  I  have  paid  it  the  accustomed  >isit,  and 
watered  it,  and  given  it  air,  I  say  to  myself — *  This 
is  not  mine,  'tis  a  plaything  lent  me  for  the  pre- 
sent; I  must  leave  it  soon.'  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Olncy^  May  6, 17S0. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  speedy  answer 
to  my  queries.  I  know  less  of  tho  law  than  a 
country  attorney,  yet  sometimes  I  think  I  ha^-e  al- 
most as  much  business.  My  former  connexion 
with  tho  profession  has  got  wind;  and  though  I 
earnestly  profess,  and  protest,  and  proclaim  It 
abroad  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  they 
can  not  be  persuaded  to  beUcve,  that  a  head  once 
endued  with  a  legal  periwig  can  ever  be  deficient 
in  tlioso  natural  endowments  it  is  supposed  to 
cover.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  once  or 
twice  in  the  right,  which,  added  to  the  cheapnea 
of  a  gratuitous  counsel,  has  advanced  my  credit  to 
a  degree  I  never  expected  to  attain  in  the  capacitf 
of  a  lawyer.  Indeed,  if  two  of  the  wisest  in  tlu) 
science  of  juri8])rudence  may  give  opposite  o^Hnions 
on  the  same  point,  which  does  not  unfreqncntly 
happen,  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  indiiJerenoe 
whether  a  man  answers  by  rule  or  at  a  venture. 
Ho  that  stumbles  upon  the  right  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  just  as  useful  to  his  cUent  as  he  that  ai^ 
rives  at  the  same  end  by  regular  approaches,  and 
is  conducted  to  the  mark  he  aims  at  by  the  greatert 
authorities. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  *  * 

These  violent  attacks  of  a  distemper  so  oAcil 
fatal,  arc  very  alarming  to  all  who  esteem  and  i^ 
spect  the  chancellor  as  he  deserves.  A  life  of  ctHi- 
flnement,  and  of  anxious  attention  to  important 
objects,  where  the  habit  is  bilious  to  such  a  terrible 
degree,  threatens  to  be  but  a  short  one :  and  I  wish 
he  may  not  be  made  a  text  for  men  of  reflection  to 
moralize  upon,  affording  a  conspicuous  instance  of 
the  transient  and  fading  nature  of  all  human 
complishments  and  attainments. 

Yours  affectionately,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UN^VIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  8,  1*^80. 

My  scribbling  humour  has  of  late  been  entiielf 


/ 


■Inorbed  in  ihe  |iai!tion  in  knilaciipc  drawing.  Jt 
it  u  K  moM  amnaiDg  art,  and  like  tKTf  olliei  ut, 
nquin*  much  priiciiai  djuI  lEleutiott. 
Nil  line  Hiiilio 
Wta  labcn  dedll  noruLbun. 
EiceDence  in  pioviiJeii^BU)-  pUcnl  bojaad  tlie 
i™ch«findoleiia!,tl)BlsuccB»s  maybe  Iberewari 
rf  iniiuslry,  and  IhU  Ulanesg  mnj  ba  puniaha! 
nith  olisi-urily  and  dis(friLce.    So  long  ns  I 
^^^r,\  u.  "',    .11 H  I,  ji!ii\  INI  lit.  [  am  capable  oT 
■eiir'.i  btca-.-i'  uiyfeelinga  are 

ofthcinitnBckiiid.  Int  ■  r  nTcived  u li/f/* ples- 
•ure  from  any  Ibing  in  rai  lili;  if  1  am  dcliglilod, 
b  u  in  llie  exireme.  The  unhnppy  conKquenw 
of  this  tempeiature  u,  ihal  my  alUcluilent  to  any 
aeaipaiiongeliloiii  outlives  the  novelljorit.  That 
■Kiie  of  my  Imaginalioii,  that  ikla  ttie  toudl  of 
uiy    puticulai    utinaemciit,   twangs    under  the 

tlut  it  sDan  becomca  aciuiblc  of  weaiineag  and  (a- 
ti|;ue.  Hrnce  I  draw  an  unfavourable  prognortic, 
BOd  expect  that  shall  «liartly  be  CDiutiaiiLod  to 
look  out  for  KimcthiDg  c[sc.  Then  pvrhaps  1  may 
alriti!:  ihv  imp  again,  and  be  able  lo  comply  witb 
jrouT  Urjosrid. 

Now  far  the  nut  you  propose  to  pay  us,  am 
propoaB  net  to  paj  ua;  the  liope  of  which  pbij-i 
lipoo  yooT  ptpcr,  lika  t  jncli-a-Uintcm  upOlt  iho 
ccLling.  Tlu4  V  no  mean  limile,  foi  VirgU,  O'*"! 
TcnifinlxT)  Utrtif,  'Tiihfrp,  'lis Ihete, il vaniidw*. 
it  rri  uma,  ii  daulea  you,  a  cloud  inlerpoin.  and  it 
li  pftat.  Uowcver  just  the  toinparison 
you  will  contrive  to  qioii  It,  and  that  y< 
ileti-r^ntlmljun  ii'ill  tie  lo  come.  As  lo  the  masons 
Ttu  (ipctl.  liring  them  with  you — bring  brick, 
fanns  iDoilar,  bring  every  thing  that  would  oppose 
ilarll'  lo  jonr  journey — all  shall  bo  welcome. 
have  ■  greenhouse  (hat  is  too  small,  comuand  i 
\AiKe  it  \  build  me  a  pinery ;  repair  tbc  gaidt 
Kali,  that  has  gnat  need  of  vour  aamitUKe; 
may  tiling;  voufan  not  ilo  too  much;  ho  far  £n 
Uiinkingyou  ^iidyoitrtrain  ttoubleaome,  we  shall 
rrjoics  lo «»  you,  upon  tlicsc  or  upon  any  otjicr 
tnow  ynu  can  propose.  Bui  to  be  scriauii — you 
will  lia  well  lofonudftthat  a  long  summer  is  Ins 
fate  TOIH-Ihnt  the  party  i«ill  not  have  such  anc 
tlier  npiwilunity  lo  meet  thia  great  while ;  thi 
jOD  may  lliuah  youi  mawinry  lutig  enough  beforo 
innter  though  you  alwulil  nut  begin  thia  month, 
loil  thai  you  can  not  >lnayslini]  jour  brother  and 
•Htrr  Powlej  al  Olnuj.  These,  and  somo  other 
«^IuidiTriitiolW,  inch  u  the  desire  we  ; 
^dO,  and  the  pleaaoic  vu  expect  from  ledng  JOU 
all  lusher,  may  and  I  think,  ought  to  overcai 

FtMH  a  general  tecolledian  of  lord  Clarcndei 
HiaU'ryoflhe  Rebellion,!  thought  (and  Ircmcin-' 
W  I  told  ynu  ao)  lliat  there  was  n  stril  ~ 
Uanee  between  that  period  and  the  pment.    But' 


I  un  now  reading,  and  ha>e  Tcad  three  volmnei 
of  Hume's  EiBlory  one  of  which  is  engioawd  en- 
tirely by^  that  luhjttt.    Thew  I  ara  waaon  lo  alU-T 
my  Dpiniaa,  and  the  wnning  rraembhnco  hiu  dis- 
appcarod  upon  a  more  particular  information 
Charies  eucceeded  lo  n  long  tninof  arliitrar)'  jirin- 
tet,  wliose  Bubject*  had  tamoiy  aajuiesccd  in  Iho 
despoliam  of  their  maateni,  till  tlieir  privileges  were 
Jl  forgot.    He  Jill  but  Iread  in  their  alept,  and 
■xeraplilj  Ihe  prindplcB  in  whirh  ho  had  been 
brought  up,  when  ho  oppresBtr)  liii  people.    But 
just  b(  that  lime,  unhappdy  fur  the  monaith,  the 
suhject  kgan  lo  ace,  and  to  see  that  he  had  a  right 
property  and  frecdam.    Thiamarkjaiuffident 
ITcrrnre  between  the  disputes  of  that  day  and 
c  present.    But  Ihero  waa  another  main  cause 
of  that  rebellion,  which  at  this  time  does  not  ope- 
t  all.    The  king  waa  dcTotcd  to  the  bteral- 
his  sulijetle  nero  puritana,  and  would  not 
bear  it.    Every  elremnitanai  of  eecleiiosticot  n- 
der  and  diseipjine  was  an  ahominalion  to  them, 
ind  in  hia  esteem  an  iniliiipenialjlc  duty.    And 
bough  ot  last  he  wiU  obliged  to  give  Up  many 
things,  he  would  not  alwliiih  epiwopacy  and  till 
■■--■  were  done  ills  conw-ssions  cooldhate  no  eoa- 
ing  elTcct.     These  two  conruning  eaosea 
indeed  sufficient  lo  set  three  kingdoms  in  it 
But  they  subsist  not  now,  rtor  any  other, 
1  hope,  notwithstanding  the  bustle  made  by  the 
palriolB,  equal  lo  till'  jirnduclion  -of  such  terriUa 
Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

.R  couBTN,  A/ay  10,  1780. 

not  write  lo  comlbrt  you :  that  office  is  not 
likely  to  be  welt  performed  by  one  who  has  no 
coniibit  for  himself;  nor  lo  comply  with  an  im- 
pertinent ccienumj,  which  in  geiicrnl  might  well 
be  spared  tljwn  Euch  oceaeions:  but  because  I  woohl 
not  srem  indifferent  ti>  the  coneenu  of  thow  I 
much  reason  to  ralPcin  and  hive.  If  I  did 
not  sorrow  for  your  lirother's  ilpath,  dhould  ex- 
pect that  nobody  would  for  nunc  when  kntw 
him,  he  waa  much  htlovcd,  niiii  1  doubt  not  con- 
tinued lo  bo  BO.  To  live  and  die  t<^lher  i>  the 
lot  of  n  few  happy  families,  nlm  liiirlly  kii<<u' what 
a  separation  niCiUU,anJoncsciiijlilin'M'rvi  tthem 
all;  but  the  nshea  of  our  kimlrednrcdiBjietwd In- 
deed. Whether  the  Amcricnn  gulf  haa  twallow. 
edupwiy  othcrofmy  rel«liona|Iknownot;ithai 
made  many  moumMB. 

BeUeve  mo,  my  dear  cousin,  though  alter  a  long 
Mience  which  perhaps  nothing  leas  than  the  pre- 
nt  rnncem  eould  have  prevailed  with  me  lo  in- 
jterrupt,  as  much  aa  ever, 

Your  allectionata  kinsman,  W.  C. 


ido 


COWPER'S  WORKS. 


Lbt.  50,  5L 


_      „  praise  dearly,  especially  from  the  mdidous,  and 

TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON.         those  who  have  somuchdeUcacytheWlTesMimt 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  10,  1780.      to  offend  mine  in  giving  it.    But  then,  I  found 

Ir  authors  could  have  lived  to  adjust  and  authen-  this  consequence  attending,  or  likely  to  attend  the 
ticate  their  own  text,  a  commentator  would  have  eulogium  you  bc&towed — ^if  my  friend  thought  me 
been  an  useless  creature.  For  uistance — if  Dr.  witty  heforc,  he  shall  think  mc  ten  times  more  wit- 
Bentley  had  found,  or  opined  tliat  he  had  found,  ty  hereafter — where  I  joked  once,  I  will  Joke  &\e 
the  word  iube,  where  it  seemed  to  present  itself  to  times,  and  for  one  sensible  remark,  I  will  send  him 
you,  and  had  judged  the  subject  worthy  of  his  cri-j  a  dozen.  Now  this  foolish  vanity  would  have 
tical  acumen,  he  would  either  have  justified  the  spoiled  me  quite,  and  would  have  made  me  as  di»* 
corrupt  reading,  or  have  substituted  some  invcn-'gusting  a  letter- writer  as  Pope,  who  seems  to  have 
tion  of  liis  own,  in  defence  of  which  he  would  thought  that  unless  a  sentence  was  well  turned, 
have  exerted  all  his  polemical  abilities,  and  have  and  every  period  pointed  with  some  conceit,  it  was 
quarreled  with  half  the  literati  in  Europe.  Then  not  worth  the  carriage.  Accordingly,  he  is  to  me, 
suppose  the  writer  himself,  as  in  the  present  case,  except  in  very  few  instances,  the  most  disagreea- 

to  interpose  with  a  gentle  wliisper,  thus *If  i  ble  maker  of  epistles  that  ever  I  met  with.    I  was 

you  look  again,  doctor,  you  will  j^erceive  that  what  willing,  therefore,  to  wait  till  the  impreteion  your 
ap|icars  to  you  to  be  tube,  is  neither  more  nor  less  commendation  had  made  upon  the  foolish  part  of 


than  the  simple  monosyllabic  ink,  but  I  wTote  it  in 
great  haste,  and  the  want  of  sufHcicnt  precision 
in  the  character  has  occasioned  your  mistake :  you 
will  be  especially  satisfied,  when  you  sec  the  sense 
elucidated  by  the  explanation/ — But  I  question 
whether  the  doctor  would  quit  his  ground,  or  allow 


mc  was  worn  off,  that  I  might  scribble  away  as 
usual,  and  write  my  uppermost  thoughts,  and  those 
only. 

You  arc  better  skilled  in  ecclesiastical  law  than 
I  am.  Mrs.  P.  desires  mc  to  inform  her,  whether 
a  parson  can  be  o])liged  to  take  an  apprentice.   For 


any  author  to  be  a  competent  judge  in  his  own  some  of  her  husband's  opposcrs  at  D ,  thieat- 

casc.     The  world,  however,  would  acquiesce  im-en  to  clap  one  upon  him.    Now  I  think  it  would 


mediately,  and  vote  the  critic  useless. 

James  Andrews,  who  is  my  Michael  Angelo, 
pays  mo  many  comphnients  on  my  sucxress  in  the 
art  of  drawing,  but  I  have  not  yet  the  vanity  to 
think  myst'lf  qualified  to  furnish  your  ajmrtment. 
If  I  should  ever  attain  to  the  degree  of  self-opinion 
requisite  to  such  an  undertaking,  I  shall  lal)our  at 
it  with  pleasure.  1  c^n  only  say,  tliough  I  ho|)e 
not  with  the  affected  modesty  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Dr.  Bentley,  wlio  said  the  same  tiling, 

Mc  quoquc  dicunt 
Vdtcm  pamorcs.^  Seil  non  Ego  crctlulua  illia 

A  crow,  rook,  or  raven,  has  built  a  nest  in  one 
of  the  young  elm-trees,  at  the  side  of  Mrs.  Aspray's 
orchard.  In  the  violent  storm  that  blew  yesterday 
morning,  I  saw  it  agitated  to  a  degree  that  seem- 
ed to  threaten  its  immediate  destruction,  and  ver- 
sified the  following  thoughts  upon  the  occasion.* 

W.  0. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DF.AR  FRIEND,  JuTlC  8,  1780. 

It  w  iK»ssible  1  might  have  indulged  myself  in 
tlie  pleasure  of  writing  to  you,  without  waiting  for 
a  letter  from  you,  but  for  a  reason  which  you  will 
not  easily  guess.  Your  mother  communicated  to 
mo  the  siUisfaction  you  expressed  in  my  corres- 
jHMiJcnce,  that  you  thouglit  me  entertidning  and 
clever,  and  so  forth :  now  you  must  know,  1  love 

*  ( 4)«  pnfa  Fable  ol  the  Raren  concluJe-J  Uiis  letter. 


be  rather  hard,  if  clergymen,  who  are  not  allowed 
to  exercise  any  handicraft  whatever,  should  be 
subject  to  such  an  imposition.     If  Mr.  P.  was  » 
cordwainer,  or  a  breeches-maker,  all  the  week,  and 
a  preacher  only  on  Sundays,  it  would  seem  rea- 
sonable enough,  in  that  case,  that  he  should  take 
an  ai)prenticc  if  he  chose  it.     But  even  then,  in 
my  i>oor  jutlgment,  he  ought  to  l)c  left  to  his  op- 
tion.    If  thry   mean  b}'  an  apprentice,  a  pupil, 
whom  they  will  oblige  him  to  hew  into  a  panon, 
and  aiicT  rhii)ping  away  the  block  that  hides  th» 
minis-tor  within,  to  qualify  him  to  stand  erect  in  ^> 
pul])it — that  indeed  is  another  consideration — But^> 
still  we  live  in  a  free  country,  and  I  can  not  brin^T 
myself  even  to  suspect  that  an  English  divine 
possibly  be  liable  to  such  compulsion.     Aek 
uncle,  however,  for  he  b  wiser  in  these  things  thais 
either  of  us. 

I  thank  you  for  your  two  inscriptions,  and  lik9 
the  last  the  I>est;  the  thought  is  just  and  fine — • 
but  the  two  last  lines  are  sadly  damaged  by  the 
monkish  jingle  of  pcpcrit  and  reperit.     1  have 
not  yci  traiLslated  them,  nor  do  I  promise  to  do  it, 
thougli  at  some  idle  hour  perhaps  I  may.     In  re* 
turn,  I  send  you  a  translation  of  a  simile  in  the 
Paradise.  Lost.     Not  having  that  poem  at  hand, 
I  can  not  refer  you  to  the  iKwk  and  page,  but  yoa 
may  hunt  for  it,  if  you  think  it  worth  your  while, 
— It  bejjins — 

*  S<>  when,  from  mountain  tops,  the  dusky  douda 
Apceiidins;,  Ac.** 


'  For  the  irnn:>lntion  of  this  iimile,  me  Cowper^  Vixmk, 


If  TOO  spy  Mi;  bull  in  my  Lniin.  I'W  m?,  ibr  1 
im  >DDKtinm  in  doubt;  but,  ri:  {■•]•]  yiuwhcn 
irnt  wu  hfn,  1  haie  not  &  Lstin  boot  in  the 
woM  to  eoiwall,  or  correct  a  mirtak*  by;  uidii 
mac  jrm  htm  puaed  aince  I  nu  a  school-boy. 


Kow  tlui  'a  nnt  so  ciclusiiEly  applicable 
iDMilpn,  aa  to  be  the  Bolu  jiiopcrly  of  vonr  ■ 
ShuRleworth.     IT  you  look  at  Mit  Unwin, . 
will  an  that  she  haa  not  lod  her  right  tothii  jurt 
praiiie  by  manying  you. 

Voui  mother  eenJa  her  love  to  all  and  mi 
cornea  joniring  along  by  the  ode  of  iL 

Torn.,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

DtiH  aiR,  June  12.  1780. 

We  accrpt  it  W  an  eflbrt  nf  yont  fnTiilsliip, 
■hat  yon  could  prevail  with  youTscIf,  in  a  time  of 
nA  terTor  and  diatreea,  to  aend  ua  repeated  ae- 1 
nniU irf" youra  and  Mrs.  Newloii » wriCtte;  you' 
"ffei,  wit)i  icawin  enough.  Ihit  WD  should  bo  I 
iplirehensivc  f jr  your  flnfcly  ntuated  aa  yoa  were, 
ipfifcnily  witliin  the  reach  of  »  niHch  ilnn|^r  ' 
WinjcKt  that  you  bsTe  neaped  at  all,  and  that,  I 
•wp  ihe  aniiely  nhich  you  must  have  fell,  both 
and  oIIhtb,  you  tiavi'  aufiered  no-| 
1.  A  metropolis  in; 
re  subjects  of  con- 1 
UK  as  will  leave  a 
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bring  an  odium  on  the  prolbanon  they  make,  that 
will  not  Boan  he  rorgotien,  Nrithcr  is  it  potdUB 
fbra  quiet,  inoffcnwvo  man,  to  diseorcr,  on  a  sud- 
den, ihM  his  xesi  hs*  carriH)  him  into  aueh  com- 
pn.nf  vrithnat  hciag  to  the  Inst  drgrce  shocked  it 
his  imprudence.  Their  rcliirion  nas  an  honour- 
able mantle,  like  that  of  F.tijnh ;  but  the  majmilj 
wore  cloaks  of  Guj  Fawkcs's  time,  and  meant 
nothing  so  little  as  what  they  pretended. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  "WILLIAM  UNWIN. 
June  18,  1780. 


UiH^iiponthisdrcnclful 
Wi.  ud  a  nation  in  i 


Thcreia..   .'. 
"n  ia  looking  back  upon  such 
™ti  OMnpaiiaon  of  pOBsibihtiee  ivitli  feels;  the 

'■"Wilt  jnd  jiartial  orcoinpliahii»-iit  (>flt[  much 

*■■  inr,  -more  indeed  tlian  could  hnvc  been  >up- 

t     PVdpneticalilein  aHcD-regnlaled  (3ly   not  DO' 

.1     fitniibed  with  a  mihlsry  foreo  for  its  protectJMi. 

f     Bit  surpriie  and  astonishment  seem  at  JInt  to 

E      km  Hruckcrery  ner%'cof  the  police  with  a  palsy; 

ud  to  have  disanned   government   of  all   its 

fowtn. 

ItorgTBlulatfi  you  upon  the  wisdom  that  with- 
J«J)>..|  .'■'.. -  ilf:.  :i,n„t-LTOflho 

Pra-i     ■  'i  ■  ..- ■"-L,/i.l.;A%li,.didso 

though  ihey -liiii  I  j.ii' r  l«  -i -all.^.l  upon.  Inro- 
crnt  as  tbcy  are,  and  they  who  know  them  can 
EHjl  diMilC  of  their  being  perfectly  tw,  it  in  likely  to 


The  alYturs  of  kingdoms,  anJ  the  concerns  of 
individuals,  are  variegated  ajike  with  the  chccko 
work  of  joy  and  sorrow.  The  news  of  a  great 
Bcquidition  in  America  has  Kuccfcdeil  to  tcnibla 
tumdu  in  London;  and  1  he  lieauiii  »f  prosperity 
ing  U]ian  the  smoke  of  that  confla- 
gration which  so  lately  terrified  the  whole  land. 
These  sudden  changes,  whichat*  mutter  cif  ercrj 
man's  Dbservation,  and  may  therefore  oliv^ivs  he 
ivasonably  expected,  serve  to  hold  up  Ihe  ■rlun  of 
despondrncy  nbove  water,  end  preserve  mankind 
in  general  from  Ihe  ain  and  misery  of  accounting 
cilslence  a  burden  not  to  be  endured— an  ivil  wa 
should  be  suri'  lo  encounter,  if  we  tvero  not  war- 
ranted to  look  for  a  bright  reverse  of  our  most  af- 
flictive experiences.  The  Spaniards  were  sick  of 
the  war  at  the  very  coinmenfrrrirtil  of  it;  and  I 
liopo  that,  by  this  time,  the  French  themselvea 
begin  to  JiridlhcniselveB  a  little  indisposed,  if  not 
desirous  of  ]>eacc,  which  thai  restless  and  med- 
dling temper  of  theirs  is  incapable  of  desiring  Gir 
its  own  siike.  But  is  it  true,  that  this  detestable 
]iloI  was  on  egg  laid  in  France,  iiml  liMcInd  in 

n.'ii' — Ajrn  U-  scire,  deoM  quonia'm  prt^ue  con- 
ti7i0if,  oporlel  The  oflapring  has  the  ligatures 
of  such  u  parent  and  yet,  without  the  clearest 
proof  of  the  fiict,  1  would  not  Tril^ingly  chargs 
upon  a  civilized  nation  what  pcrhnp  the  most 
Ivarliarouewouldabhorlho  thought  of.  I  no  sooner 
&aw  Ihe  Burnii'^  however  in  the  paper,  than  I  im- 
mediately began  to  write  Latin  verses  upon  the 
occasion.  '  An  oddeffccl,'  you  will  say,  'of  such 
a  eureumstance:' — hut  fln  effect,  nevertheless,  thai 
whatever  has,  at  any  lijne,  moved  my  passions, 
whether  pleasantly  or  otherwise,  Ima  alwAvs  had 
upon  me :  were  I  to  express  what     lcc:[  upon  euch 


occasions  m  prose, 


I  would  be  -n 


inllsti'J, 


il  dij^Bting.  therefore  have  recourse  to 
vcFiH',  as  a  Duiiable  vehicle  for  the  most  vehement 
expreiuinns  my  thoughts  suggest  to  nic.  What  I 
liiLve  n  niu-ti  ilid  nut  write  so  much  lor  Ihe  com- 
fortof  the  English,  as  for  the  moitifcation  of  ttw 


COWPER'3  WORKS. 


Breneh,  You  will  imiucclklolf  perceive  llien. 
fore  tbat  I  have  been  labouring  in  vun,  ami  tliii 
tbia  bouncing  ciploiiion  i*  likdy  la  tpeni  iUoIf  i  i 
the  ur.  For  I  hiia  no  mtaui  ofcirculBling  nluj 
tulluws,  throuj{h  oU  the  French  tenituries:  an, 
uoliv*  that,  or lumelhing  like  it, can  bo  done,  ai\ 
indi^iuilion  will  be  entirely  rruitlcai.  Tell  lui 
bow  1  can  convey  it  into  Sartinu'ii  pocket,  or  \\]i, 
will  liiy  it  upon  lii«  dak  for  me.  But  icail  it  lim 
and  uiili^ii  you  tliiuk  il  pointed  enough  to  itin; 
the  Gaul  td  the  quick,  born  it. 

Twp^eli*  (JdUinf,  vl/erluT 


'iietH  hffrrenJurn 


Nnmrnib^  hunitn  Gallia  tmude  jRliL 
Venfli'in  pmiD  pbbam  onluiil,  el  uriL 

Lndlqua  |irLvuu  puiLcloflqua  ikouoa. 
TtfijiUoiiliuEi  CCHiau  lua,  ttnlMinA  ipDnl 

V«VK  lunen  nMn  noi  nipnnrc  muu. 
Gullhi,  viDiBntel  RnihaimiKUcnl  VlncB^ 


I  huvo  latrlji  eiDidxxl  my  ingenuity  iu  eon 
triiiiigiui  cxriciiie  for  youn,  and  have  compoanl  ^ 
liddlc,  wbiiib,  if  it  due*  not  nuke  you  lAUghbefor. 
you  have  hiIvaI  it,  will  probably  do  it  ullrra-ardv 
I  would  Irutucribc  it  now,  but  nniiuU;iafiiti;;ue.; 
with  wriliiij;,  llial  unleu  I  knew  you  had  a  quinsy 
and  that  a  fit  oriaughtcr  might  poanbly  mro  you  i 
lite,  I  could  nul  prevail  with  myulf  to  do  it. 

What  (oulil  you  poaaibly  Dioan,  tlenilcr  u  you 
are,  by  sallying  out  upon  your  two  walking  aticli  r 
at  two  in  the  inoruing,  into  tbo  midit  of  nich  o 
tuinuh  1  Wo  ulmira  youi  pioncai,  but  can  ncl 
conuiiend  your  pruiloacc. 

Our  lovu  attend!  you  alt,  collfCtiTcly  and  indi- 
vidually. 

YooTi,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIX. 


■hoUth 


:enf. 


The  ncedliil  will  be  as  much  n. 
I  can  nuinngc  at  pn«rnl — the  playful  must  wait ' 
Tor  BnotliPi  op|»[tunity.  ! 

I  (bank  you  foi  your  olTer  of  RobeTtson^  but  I 
have  mure  leading  Upon  my  lianda  at  this  jirm'nt 
wrilinn  than  I  shall  get  rid  of  in  a  Iwelvc-nionth;' 
and  tliid  nmiuent  recollect  thai  I  have  seen  it  al- 
leadj.  lie  ■»  nn  author Ihikt  I  aitmiie  much;  with 
one  cxcrjitioii,  that  1  think  hii  style  is  too  laboured, 
Hume,  a«  an  historian,  iilratirs  me  annr. 

lliavr  juid  traAmmghoflht-BiagrophiaBri- 
MnniVa  lu  my,  lllat  I  llavr  lasted  il,  and  havi;  nu 


'  doubt  but  I  shall  like  it  I  am  pretty  ml 
garden  at  this  season  of  Ihe  year,  so  n>i 
tic.  In  sununcr-linte  I  am  as  giddy-he 
Ivy,  atiij  can  settle  to  notlung.  Winlerc 
rui',  and  makes  nie  lumpish,  and  lobei; 
I  can  read  nil  day  long. 

For  the  aamc  reasona,  I  have  no  nci 
laiiitscapcs  at  )irrBent;  when  I  want  tl> 
renew  my  opjJication,  and  repeal  the  dt 
but  it  wilt  hardly  bo  hctbre  October. 

Belon  1  njse  tliis  morning,  I  composed 
(iillowing  slanzaii;  I  send  tttem  bvcma 
tlii'in  pn4ty  welt  myself;  and  if  yon  ib 
you  must  accept  this  bandtome  oampUm 
amends  &ir  Iheir  deficiencies.  Yon  msij 
Hties,  if  you  judge  them  worth  it.* 

I  have  only  time  to  add  lore.  Sic,  siu 
initials. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWT 
Mr  nr./H  rsirsD,  June  93 

Yot'H  rrflrcliotu  upon  tlte  state  of  Lo 
una  and  enormitiea  of  that  great  city,  i 
had  a  distant  >iew  of  it  from  Greenwict 
have  been  proplicllc  of  the  heavy  strob 
upon  il  juHt  alter.  Man  often  propliMi 
knowii^g  il ;  a  spirit  speaki  by  him  wlii 
hi*  own,  lliongh  tic  docs  not  at  that  tin 
thai  tie  is  nudi'r  tlu<  influence  of  any  ol) 
lie  (brrarc  wluil  i*  always  foreseen  liy 
diclnles  what  tie  suppoera  to  be  his  own, 
sulTer  liy  antii'i|iation,  as  well  as  by  coni 
and  wiidi  iierliaps  as  ardently  for  the  ha 
ranee,  to  which  he  is  at  prcacnt  so  much 
as  some  liave  fouliiihly  and  incoDudera 
li>r  a  knowledge  tliat  would  be  bul  mnol 

And  why  have  I  said  all  Ihii  1  especial 
who  liave  liithrrt«  said  it  to  nie — nal  I 
had  the  leai>t  desire  of  informing  awisrr  i 
myself,  bul  l>™ause  the  observation  was 
'iij!i;i'stcd  liy  the  iwollcclion  of  your  ]• 
hut  letter,  though  not  Ihe  last,  happe 
ui'|H'niii»t  in  my  niind.  Icancttrnporc 
of  mine  lo  nothing  that  resembles  it  mor 
aluard  that  is  under  the  eaipenter's  [dan 
while  1  am  wrilingto  you,)  Ihe  shaving 
upjH'niiaiit  tliKUghta;  after  a  tew  sirok 
loiil,  il  aeijuires  a  new  surface ;  this  ogai 
i<-|ieliti»n  of  his  task,  he  takes  ofi",  and  • 
face  still  eiieceedi — whether  the  sliarini 
prrsenl  day  will  he  worth  your  occrptonc 
not,  1  am  unfortunately  moile  nalher 
n.ir  of  muliojj'Uiy;  bul  Trvnciu /cuinu 
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iif  num— con8(^quent]y,  though  I  should  bo  planeil 
till  I  am  u  thin  ai  a  wafer,  it  will  bo  but  rubbish 
totbelast 

It  is  not  strange  that  you  should  bo  the  subject 

of  a  false  report ;  for  the  sword  of  slander,  like 

that  of  war,  devours  one  as  well  as  another;  and  a 

blaiDel»8  character  is  particularly  delicious  to  its 

QQS|iaring  appetite.    But  that  you  should  bo  the 

objtti  of  such  a  report,  you  who  meddle  lew  with 

tiK-  (ItvignR  of  government  than  almost  any  man 

that  lives  under  it,  this  is  strange  indeed.    It  is 

Vfll.  however,  when  they  who  account  it  good 

iport  to  traduce  the  reputation  of  another,  invent 

a  ftor)-  that  refutes  itiielf.    I  wonder  they  do  not 

ihravt  endeavour  to  accommodate  their  fiction  to 

the  nral  character  of  the  person;  their  talc  would 

then  at  least  have  an  air  of  probability,  and  it  might 

cort  a  peaceable  good  man  much  more  trouble  to 

&pr«ne  it.     But  perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to 

<&cem  what  part  of  your  conduct  lies  more  open 

torach  an  attempt  than  anotlier;  or  what  it  is 

tbt  you  either  say  or  do,  at  any  time,  that  prc- 

*^t«  a  fair  opportunity  to  the  most  ingenious 

■laiklerrr,  to  slip  in  a  falsehood  between  your 

^wda,  or  actions,  that  shall  seem  to  be  of  a  piece 

vcith  either.    You  hate  compliment,  I  know ;  but 

^voor  leave  this  is  not  one — it  is  a  truth — worse 

^ad  wone — now  I  have  praised  you  indeed— well, 

y«Q  must  thank  yoursolf  for  it ;  it  was  absolutely 

<I<ne  without  tlie  least  intention  on  my  part,  and 

pncceded  from  a  pen  that,  as  far  as  I  can  rcmem- 

^,  wu  never  guilty  of  flattery  since  I  knew  how 

^  hold  it.    He  that  slanders  me,  paints  me  blacker 

than  I  am,  and  he  thai  flatters  me,  whiter— they 

boihdaiib  me;  and  when  I  kx>k  in  tho  glass  of 

Ottoenoe,  I  see  mjrself  disguised  by  both — I  had 

^  hef  my  tailor  slumld  sew  gingerbread  nuts  on 

^Tcoat  instead  of  buttons,  as  that  any  man  should 

^  my  Bristol  stone  a  diamond.    The  taiktr's 

^lick  would  not  at  all  embellish  my  suit,  nor  the 

^■tterer  B  make  me  at  all  the  richer.    I  never 

^"^  a  present  to  my  friend  of  what  I  dislike  my- 

^  E^(I  have  reached  the  conclusion  at  last,) 

^^i  not  mean  to  flatter  you. 

We  have  sent  a  petition  to  lord  Dartmouth,  by 
^  post,  praying  him  to  interfere  in  parliament  in 
^"^oftbepoorlaoe-makers.  I  say  we,  because  I 
^*<piigned  it;  Mr.  G.  drew  it  up,  Mr. 


^  Dot  think  it  grammatical,  therefore  he  would 

Dot  agn  it.    Yet  I  think  Priscian  himself  would 

^^  pardoned  the  maimer  for  the  sake  of  the 

tonter.    I  dare  say  if  his  lonlnhip  duns  not  com- 

f(r  with  the  prayer  of  it,  it  will  not  be  because  he 

(iiinks  it  of  more  consequence  to  write  granmiati- 

calfy,  than  that  the  poor  should  eat,  but  for  some 

heOer  reaK>n. 

Mv  lov )  to  all  under  your  roof 

Vours,  W.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIX. 

July  2,  1780. 
Carissime,  I  am  glad  of  your  confidence,  and 
have  reason  to  hope  1  shall  never  abuse  it  If  you 
trust  me  with  a  secret,  I  am  hermetically  sealed; 
and  if  you  call  for  the  exercise  of  my  judgment, 
such  as  it  is,  1  am  never  freakish  or  wanton  in  the 
use  of  it,  much  less  misdiievous  and  malignant. 
Critics,  I  believe,  do  not  often  stand  so  clear  of 
these  vices  as  I  do.  1  like  your  epitaph,  except 
that  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  word  immatunuf 
which,  I  tliink,  is  rather  applicable  to  fruits  than 
flowers;  and  except  the  last  pentameter,  the  asser- 
tion it  contains  being  rather  too  obvious  a  thought 
toflnishwith;  not  tliat  1  tliink  an  epitaph  should  1*0 
pointed  like  an  epigram.  But  still  there  is  a  close- 
ness of  thought  and  expression  necessary'  in  the 
conclusion  of  all  these  little  tilings,  that  they  may 
leave  an  agreeable  flavour  upon  the  palate.  What- 
ever is  short,  should  be  iienous,  masculine,  and 
com})act.  Little  men  aro  so;  and  little  })oems 
should  be  so;  because,  whero  the  work  is  short, 
the  author  has  no  right  to  the  plea  of  weariness ; 
and  laziness  is  never  admitted  as  an  available  ex- 
cuse in  any  thing.  Now  you  know  my  opinion, 
you  will  very  likely  improve  upon  my  improvement, 
and  alter  my  alterations  for  tlie  better.  To  touch 
and  retouch  is,  though  some  writers  boast  of  negli- 
gence, and  others  would  be  ashamed  to  show  their 
foul  copies,  the  secret  of  almost  all  good  UTiting, 
especially  in  verse.  I  am  never  weary  of  it  my- 
self; and  if  you  would  take  as  much  pains  as  I 
do,  you  would  have  no  need  to  ask  for  my  correc- 
tions. 

Hie  sepultus  est 

Inter  suorum  laciymas 
GULIELMUS  NORTHCOT, 

Guliclmi  et  Maris  filius 

Unicus,  unice  dilectus, 

Clui  floris  ritu  succisus  est  semihiantis, 

Aprilis  die  septimo, 

1780.  Mi.  10. 

Care  vale  I  Scd  non  aetemum,  care,  raletol 
Namque  iterum  tecum,  slm  modo  dignus  exo: 

Turn  nihil  amplexus  poierit  diveUere  noitroi^ 
Nee  tu  marccKee^  nee  lacrymabor  ega 

Having  an  Englbh  translation  of  it  by  me,  I 
send  it,  though  it  may  be  of  no  use. 

Farewell!  "but not  foreTer,"  Hope  repllei^ 
*' Trace  but  hirt  Mcpi^  and  meet  him  In  the  deles  !** 
There  nothing  ahall  renew  our  parting  pain, 
Thou  ahalt  not  whher,  nor  I  weep  again! 

The  stanzas  that  I  sent  you  aro  maiden  ones, 
having  never  been  seen  by  any  eye  but  vouj 
mother's  and  your  own. 


1^ 
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Let.  ^ 


TO  JOSEPH  UiLL,  ESCl. 
MOM  AW,  JUyS,  ITSa 

If  yoD  erct  toko  the  tip  of  the  chuicdior'i  ear 
between  youl  £ngcr  unJ  thumb,  you  cui  hardly 
imjirove  the  opportunit;  to  better  purpose,  than  il' 
jou  Bhould  whiapar  into  It  the  naccof  aimpa«do-n 
and  lenity  to  tbe  Uce-iaakcra.  I  am  Ui  eyo-wil- 
neu  of  their  poverty,  and  do  know  that  bundreda 
in  ihia  little  inwn  are  upon  the  point  of  sturviiig, 
uirl  ihot  the  niMt  imrcmilting  industry  i>  but 
liuiely  BUfficient  to  keep  ihcm  from  it.  1  know 
thai  llii!  hill  bv  wtleh  ihcy  woulil  have  been  m 
fatally  affected  i>  thrown  out :  bat  Ion]  Stormont : 
thnsatciu  them  with  anotiier;  «tJ  if  anotlier  like . 
it  BhoulJ  jiass,  they  are  undono.  "1iV«  lalclv  »enl 
a  jH'litiun  from  hcni^e  lu  lord  Dartmoutb;  1  ugncd 
It,  and  am  sure  the  coiitenla  are  true.  The  pui- 
jiort  of  it  was  (o  inlbrm  Iktm  Ilial  (here  arc  vcsry 
ncar  one  tboumid  two  hundred  lace-niakera  in 
itiid  lirggoily  to«n,  tbe  moit  of  whom  liul  reason 
enough,  while  the  UU  was  In  agitation,  to  look 
Upon  every  loaf  ihey  bought  tstha  lust  ihcyahould 
ever  he  able  to  earn.  I  -can  never  think  il  E<>od 
policy  to  iocar  the  ecrliiin  inconvenience  of  nllti- 
ing  thirty  thousand,  in  order  to  prevent  a  remote 
and  poaaible  damage  though  to  a  much  greater 
number.  The  nuaauro  is  tike  i  wylhc,  aiiJ  the 
piMT  lace-nukcra  are  the  eickly  crop  Ihaltmablcs 
befiire  iha  edge  of  it.  The  pros]iecl  of  pcaco  with 
America  is  like  the  streak  oT  i]awn  In  their  hori- 
zon i  but  this  hill  is  like  a  black  cloud  behind  it,  that 
UiTcatcns  their  hope  of  a  comibrtable  day  with 

1  did  not  perceive,  Ull  llui  iwancnt,  that  I  had 
tacked  two  DOiiles  (o^^cther  iL  practirc  wbicL, 
tliough  warranted  by  Iho  ciompli'  ot'  Momcr,  and 
allowable  in  an  efia  poem,  is  rather  luxuriant  and 
licentiuus  in  a  letter ;  Icrt  I  Bhould  add  anothar,  1 
conclude.  W,  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  US^VIN. 
July  II,  1790. 

I  ACCOUNT  myself  siiUicieully  eonuoended  for 
my  Latin  eicrcue,  by  the  number  o(  trspslatiotia 
It  lias  undergone.  I'hut  wliiFliyaudislinguiahnl 
in  the  margin  by  the  tillc  of  better,"  was  the 
jirodurtiim  ot  a  friend;  unA  i-ii.-c[4  that  for  a 
modest  reason  he  0101111x1  ilii:  ihirdiouplrt,  Itliink 
It  a  good  one.  To  finish  tlic  jjfiiiijf,  I  ha™  trans-. 
Uled  it  myself;  and  though  I  would  not  wish  you 
to  give  it  to  the  wuild,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  | 


especially  li^t  Eome  French  hero  ibould  c 
aoraunl  fur  it— I  add  it  on  the  other  ■ 
sulhar  ought  to  lio  the  beat  judge  of  hkof 
ing',  and  whether  I  have  luceceded  or  a 
not  but  wish,  that  where  a  IianJator  is 
tbe  writer  woa  always  to  be  lus  own. 


FS\K,CT 


taf,p 


Kv.^,':,  Pnocs!  ■  iuj>)>lianL  toiviutn  .Ui  Willi  I 
AVo  alnayiapaicactrwon]  □Dbukacea. 
I  have  -often  wondered  that  Drydon'a  I 
rpignun  on  Milton  (in  my  nund  the  asi 
that  ever  was  made)  baa  never  been  trand 
Latin,  fur  tlie  admiration  of  the  Icamed 
comilricB.  I  have  ut  last  presumed  to  venl 
the  task  myaelC  The  gie^t  cluscnesi  d 
^inal,  which  is  u(ual  in  tiiat  respect  to 
ijioct  Latin  I  ever  raw,  made  it  extra 


B^tris,* 


1  have  not  one  bright  thought  upon  I 
tenor's  iwoveiy;  nnr  csn  nirike  off  so 
oni?  sparkling  atom  from  that  brilliant  ml 
ill  nut  when  I  wilt,  nor  upon  what  I  irill, 
tllought  happens  to  oc<:Ur  to  mo;  nnd  th 
Hh,  whetbpr  -mLlornot.  1  never  Writ 
my  amiucmriit  and  what  i  write  ii  an 
Rvei  ihiiend,  ifit  answers  no  other.  1 
this  purpose,  the  more  desirable  one  of 
ing  you  be  fllcelcd,  then  Teccitc  doubl 
my  labour,  and  consider  tliis  produce 
second  cnp,  llie  TUOre  valuable,  bocaiue 
pcctrd.    But  when   have  01 


titul«t 


From  that  moment  I  have 

judge  of  its  aecompliabments,  if  it  has 

of  ila  delects,  which  il  Is  sure  to  have. 

For  this  wuon  derlino  aniwerii^ 
tion  with  which  you  concluded  your  Jaat, 
not  persuade  myself  to  enter  into  acrilka 
of  the  twopieccBuponlonlMBnaAcld'sIc 
with  respect  to  their  intrinsic  or  comparatj 
and  iiLd<4^  after  Latini;  rather  diacouia 
use  of  ibem  which  you  bad  deugncd,  tb 
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KaT^ulder  at  the  least,  than  when  I  saw  you  last ;  but ' 
the  effects  of  time  seem  to  have  taken  place  rather 
Ml  the  outsifle  of  my  head,  than  within  it  What 
*sks  hrown  is  become  gray,  but  what  was  foolish, 
V'nnains  foolish  still.  Green  fruit  must  rot  before 
it  ri*)mji,  if  the  season  b  such  as  to  afford  it  nothing 
^t  colli  ^inds  and  dark  clouds,  that  interrupt  eycry 
ray  of  iEunshine.  My  days  steal  away  silently, 
«^d  march  on  (as  poor  mail  King  Lear  would  have 
t^t^tde  hi*  soldiers  march)  as  if  they  were  shod  with 
I'^it;  ikh  so  silently  but  that  I  hear  them;  yet 


one  blows  his  nose,  and  the  other  rubs  his  eye- 
brows ;  (by  the  way  this  is  very  much  in  Horoer*s 
manner)  such  seems  to  bo  the  case  between  you 
and  me.  After  a  silence  of  some  days  I  write  you  a 
long  something,  that  (I  suppose)  was  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  because  it  has  not  afforded  you  ma- 
terials for  an  answer.  Nevertheless,  as  it  ofb*n 
happens  in  the  case  above-stated,  one  of  the  dis- 
tressed parties,  being  deeply  sensible  of  the  awk- 
wardness of  a  dumb  duet,  breaks  silence  again, 
and  resolves  to  si)eak,  though  ho  has  nothing  to 


'^Te  it  not  that  I  am  always  listening  to  their  say.  So  it  fares  with  me,  I  am  with  you  again  in 
'•i?ht,  having  no  infirmity  that  1  had  not  when  I  the  form  of  an  epistle,  though,  considering  my 
^a«  much  younger,  I  should  deceive  myself  with  present  emptiness,  I  h&xe  reason  to  fear  that  your 


^n  imagination  that  I  am  still  young. 

I  am  fond  of  writing  as  an  amusement,  but  do 
<M)t  always  find  it  one.    Being  rather  scantily  fur- 


only  joy  upon  the  occasion  will  be,  that  it  is  con- 
veyed to  you  in  a  frank. 
When  1  began,  I  expected  no  interruption.    But 


lushed  with  subjects  that  are  good  for  any  thing,  if  I  had  expected  interruptions  without  end,  I 
and  corresponding  only  with  those  who  have  no ;  should  have  been  less  disappointed.  First  came 
Irtish  for  such  as  are  good  for  nothing,  I  often  find  |  the  barber ;  who,  after  having  embellished  the  out- 
Biyaelf  reduced  to  the  necessity,  the  disagreeable  side  of  my  head,  has  left  the  inside  just  as  unfur- 
necefirttT,  of  writing  about  myself  This  does ;  nishcd  as  he  found  it.  Then  came  Olney  bridge, 
not  mend  the  matter  much;  for  though  in  a  de-!  not  into  the  house,  but  into  the  conversation.  The 
■eription  of  my  own  condition,  I  discover  abundant  cause  relating  to  it  was  tried  on  Tuesday  at  Buck- 
materials  to  cmpk)y  my  pen  upon,  yet  as  the  task  ingham.  The  judge  directed  the  jury  to  find  a 
is  DOC  very  agreeable  to  me,  so  I  am  sufficiently  verdict  favourable  to  Olney.  The  jury  consisted 
^ware  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  irksome  to  others,  of  one  knave  and  eleven  fools.  The  lastrmention- 
A  painter  who  should  confine  himself  in  the  ex-  ed  followed  the  afore-mentioned,  as  sheep  follow  a 

bell-wether,  and  decided  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
said  judge.  Then  a  flaw  was  discovered  iinhe  in- 
dictment.   The  indictment  was  quashed,  and  an 


of  his  art  to  the  drawing  of  his  own  picture, 
most  be  a  wonderful  coxcomb,  if  he  did  not  soon 
gvow  sick  of  his  occupation ;  and  be  peculiariy  for- 


^QUate,  if  he  did  not  make  others  as  sick  as  him-  ■  order  made  for  a  new  trial.    The  new  trial  will  be 
•rif.  I  in  the  King's  Bench,  where  said  knave  and  said 

Remote  as  your  dwelling  is  from  the  late  scene  fools  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  So  the  men 
<>f  riot  and  confusion,  I  hope  that  though  you  could  |  of  Olney  fling  up  their  caps,  and  assure  themselves 
>>ot  but  hear  the  report,  you  heard  no  more,  and :  of  a  complete  rictory.  A  victory  will  save  me  and 
that  the  roarings  of  the  mad  multitude  did  not  I  your  mother  many  shillings,  perhaps  some  pounds. 


i^^hyou.  That  was  a  day  ofterrorto  the  innocent, 
'iHi  the  present  is  a  day  of  still  greater  terror  to  the 
^itv.    The  law  was  for  a  few  moments  like  an 


which,  except  that  it  has  afforded  me  a  subject  to 
write  upon,  was  the  only  reason  why  I  said  so  much 
about  it.    I  know  you  take  an  interest  in  all  that 


^now  in  the  quiver,  seemed  to  be  of  no  use,  and  concerns  us,  and  will  consequently  rejoice  with  us 
^  m  execution ;  now  it  is  an  arrow  upon  the  in  the  prospect  of  an  event  in  which  we  are  con- 


"^ring,  and  many,  who  despised  it  lately,  are  trem- 
^'ting  as  they  stand  before  the  point  of  it. 

1  bsTe  talked  more  already  than  I  have  formeriy 
done  in  three  vints— -you  remember  my  taciturnity, 
Bever  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  knew  me ;  not 
^  dqiart  entirely  from  what  might  be,  for  aught  I 
^^^tm,  the  most  shining  part  of  my  character — I 
hrre  shot  my  mouth,  make  my  bow,  and  return  to 
Olner.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

^  DEAR  rRiEXD,  July  27, 1780. 

^  two  men  sit  silent,  after  having  exhausted 
>fl  tlieir  topics  of  conversation :  one  says — *  It  is 

^  fine  weather/ — and  the  other  says — *  Yet ;' — 

8 


cemed  so  nearly.    Yours  afl*ectionately,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  July  30,  1780. 

You  may  think  perhaps  that  I  deal  more  liberal- 
ly with  Mr.  Unwin,  in  the  way  of  poetical  export, 
than  I  do  with  you,  and  I  believe  you  have  reason 
— the  truth  is  this — if  I  walked  the  streets  with  a 
fiddle  under  my  arm,  I  should  never  think  of  per- 
forming before  the  window  of  a  privy  counsellor, 
or  a  chief  justice,  but  should  rather  make  free  with 
ears  more  likely  to  be  open  to  such  amusement.— 
The  trifles  I  produce  in  this  way  are  indeed  such 
trifles,  that  I  can  not  think  them  seasonable  pn»- 
sents  for  you.    Mr.  Unwin  himself  would  not  \^ 
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ofTended  if  I  was  to  tell  lum  that  there  is  this  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Mr.  Newton ;  that  the 
latter  is  already  an  apostle,  while  ho  himself  is  on- 
ly undergoing  the  business  of  an  incubation,  with 
a  hope  that  he  may  be  hatched  in  Umc.  When 
my  muse  comes  forth  arrayed  in  sables,  at  least  in 
a  robe  of  graver  cast,  I  make  no  scruple  to  direct 
her  to  my  friend  at  Hoxton.  This  has  been  one 
reason  why  I  have  so  long  delayed  the  riddle.  But 
lest  1  should  seem  to  set  a  value  upon  it,  that  I 
do  not,  by  making  it  an  object  of  still  further  in- 
quiry, here  it  comes. 

I  am  just  two  and  two,  I  am  warm,  I  am  cold. 
And  the  parent  of  numbers  that  can  not  bo  told, 
I  am  lawful,  unlawful — a  duty,  a  &ult, 
I  am  often  sold  dear,  good  for  nothing  when  bought, 
An  extraordinary  boon,  and  a  matter  of  course. 
And  yielded  with  pleasure— when  taken  by  force. 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWEN. 

MY  DEAR  rRIEVD,  AugUSt  6,  1780. 

You  like  to  hear  from  me — This  is  a  very  good 
reason  why  I  should  write — But  I  have  nothing 
to  say — This  seems  equally  a  good  reason  why  1 
should  not. — Yet  if  you  had  alighted  from  your 
horse  A  our  door  this  morning,  and  at  this  present 
writing  being  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  had 
found  occasion  to  say  to  mo — 'Mr.  Cowpcr,  you 
have  not  spoke  since  I  came  in,  have  you  resolved 
never  to  speak  again  V  it  would  be  but  a  poor  ro- 
ply,  if  in  answer  to  the  summons  I  should  plead 
inability  as  my  best  and  only  excuse.  And  this 
by  the  way  suggests  to  me  a  seasonable  piece  of 
instruction,  and  reminds  me  of  what  I  am  very 
apt  to  forget,  when  I  have  any  epistolary  business 
in  hand,  that  a  letter  may  be  written  upon  any 
thing  or  nothing  just  as  that  any  thing  or  nothing 
happens  to  occur.  A  man  that  has  a  journey  be- 
fore him  twenty  miles  in  length,  which  he  is  to 
perfonn  on  foo*,  will  not  hesitate  and  doubt  whe- 
ther he  shall  set  out  or  not,  because  he  does  not 
readily  conceive  how  he  shall  ever  reach  the  end 
of  it ;  for  he  knows,  that  by  the  simple  operation 
of  moving  ono  foot  forward  first,  and  Uien  the 
other,  he  shall  be  sure  to  accomplish  it.  So  it  is 
in  the  present  case,  and  so  it  is  in  every  similar 
case.  A  letter  is  written  as  a  conversation  is  main- 
iaincd,  or  a  journey  performed,  not  by  preconcert- 
ed or  premeditated  means,  a  new  contrivance,  or  an 
invention  never  heard  of  before,  but  merely  by 
maintaining  a  progress,  and  resohing  as  a  postil- 
Uon  does,  having  once  set  out,  never  to  stop  till  we 
/each  the  appointed  end.  If  a  man  may  talk  with- 
out thinking,  why  may  he  not  write  upon  the  same 
iHrms  '^  A  grave  gentieman  of  the  last  century, 
%  tiii-wijr,  square-toe,  Steinkirk  figure,  would  say. 


— '  My  good  sir,  a  man  has  no  right  t 
But  it  b  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
nothing  to  do  with  the  mouldy  opinioo 
and  so  good  Sir  Launcebt,  or  Sir  Pa 
ever  be  your  name,  step  into  your  pi 
again,  and  look  as  if  you  thought  for  i 
tury,  and  leave  us  modems  in  the  m 
think  when  we  can,  and  to  write  whel 
or  not,  else  we  might  as  well  be  dead  i 
When  we  look  back  upon  our  for 
seem  to  look  back  upon  the  people  of 
tion,  almost  U|)on  creatures  of  anot 
Their  vast  rambling  numsions,  spackM 
painted  casements,  the  gothic  porch  smi 
honeysuckles,  their  little  gardens  and 
their  box-edgings,  balls  of  holly,  and  y 
tues,  are  become  so  entirely  un&shk 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  possible 
pic  who  resembled  us  so  litde  in  their  1 
resemble  us  in  any  thing  else.  But  in 
else,  I  suppose,  they  were  our  counter 
ly ;  and  time,  that  has  sewed  up  the  sIb 
and  rcduc^  the  large  trunk  hose  to  a 
silk  stockings,  has  left  human  nature 
it  found  it  The  inside  of  the  man 
undergone  no  change.  His  passion 
and  aims  are  just  what  they  over  ^ 
wear  porhaiw  a  handsomer  disguise  tl: 
in  days  of  yore :  for  philosophy  and  lil 
have  their  effect  upon  the  exterior ;  I 
other  respect  a  modem  b  only  an  anc 
fcrent  dress. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NET 

Augiut 

The  following  occurrence  ought  no 
ed  over  in  silence,  in  a  place  where  so 
ones  are  to  be  met  with.  Last  Wedn 
while  we  were  at  supper,  between  tl 
eight  and  nine,  I  heard  an  unusual  i 
back  parlour,  as  if  one  of  the  hares  wa 
antl  endeavouring  to  disengage  herself, 
going  to  rise  from  table,  when  it  ceasc< 
five  minutes,  a  voice  on  the  outside  of 
door  inquired  if  one  of  my  hares  had  { 
immediately  rushed  into  the  next  rooc 
that  my  poor  favourite  Puss  had  madi 
She  had  gnawed  in  sunder  the  string 
work,  with  which  I  thought  I  had  su 
cured  the  window,  and  which  I  prefc 
otiier  sort  of  blind,  bccausn;  it  admitti 
nir.  From  thence  I  hastened  to  the  kit 
I  saw  the  redoubtable  Thomas  Fnxm 
me,  that  having  seen  her,  just  after  si 
ped  into  the  street,  he  attempted  to  co 
his  hat,  but  she  screamed  out,  and  lei 
over  his  head.    I  then  desired  him  to  p 
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onible,  and  added  Richard  Colrman  to  the 
e,  IS  being  nimbler,  and  carrying  loss  weight 
.  Thomas;  not  expecting  to  see  her  again,  but 
mis  to  learn,  if  possible,  what  became  of  her. 
omcthing  less  than  an  hour,  Richard  returned, 
Ml  breathless,  with  the  following  account, 
it  soon  after  he  began  to  run,  he  left  Tom  bc- 
I  him,  and  came  in  sight  of  a  most  numerous 
t,  of  men,  women,  children,  and  dogs;  that  he 
his  best  to  keep  back  the  dogs,  and  presently 
tli|^)ed  the  crowd,  so  that  the  rnce  was  at  last 
itel  between  himself  and  Puss — she  ran  right 
Qgh  the  town,  and  down  the  lane  that  leads  to 
pshoft — a  little  before  she  came  to  the  house,  he 
the  start  and  turned  her;  she  pushed  fbr  the 
)  again,  and  soon  after  she  entered  it  sought 
Iff  in  Mr.  WagstafTs  tan-yard,  adjoining  to 
Mr.  Drake's — Sturge's  harvest  men  were  at 
»r,  and  saw  her  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
.  There  she  encountered  the  tan-pits  full  of 
nr;  and  while  she  was  struggling  out  of  one 
md  plunging  into  another,  and  almost  drown- 
one  of  the  men  drew  her  out  by  the  ears  and 
ned  her.  She  was  then  well  washed  in  a  buck- 
to  get  the  lime  out  of  her  coat,  and  brought 
K  in  a  sack  at  ten  o'clock, 
rbk  firolic  cost  us  four  shillings,  but  you  may 
iwe  we  did  not  grudge  a  farthing  of  it.  The 
»  oeatarc  received  only  a  little  hurt  in  one  of 
r  dtws,  and  in  orn?  of  her  ears,  and  is  now  al- 
M  as  well  as  ever. 

1  do  not  call  this  an  answer  to  your  letter,  but 
A  as  it  is  I  send  it,  presuming  upon  that  interest 
luchl  know  you  take  in  my  minutest  concerns, 
l^ch  1  can  not  express  better  than  in  the  words  of 
*WMe  a  little  varied — Nihil  mei  a  te  alienum 
^-  Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

'  J«iH  C0C8IX,  August  31, 1780. 

'  iv  obliged  to  you  for  your  long  letter,  which 
<'iMt  Mem  so,  and  for  your  short  one,  which  was 
^  than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect.  Short  as 
^  it  conve3red  to  me  two  interesting  articles 
nittDigaice.  An  account  of  your  recovering 
^  ft  ferer,  and  of  lady  Cowper's  death.  The 
^  was,  I  suppose,  to  be  expected,  for  by  what 
BonbfaDce  I  have  of  her  ladyship,  who  was  ne- 
'nmch  acquainted  with  her,  she  had  reached 
■e  mrs  that  are  always  found  upon  the  borders 
mother  world.  As  for  you,  your  time  of  life 
vmparatively  of  a  youthful  date.  You  may 
k  of  denth  as  much  as  you  please  (you  can  not 
k  of  it  too  much),  but  I  hope  you  will  live  to 
k  of  it  many  years. 

costs  me  not  much  difficulty  to  suppose  that 
Raends  who  were  already  grown  old,  when  I 


saw  them  last,  are  old  still ;  but  it  costs  me  a  good 
deal  sometimes  to  think  of  those  who  wero  at  that 
time  young,  as  being  older  than  they  were.  Not 
having  been  an  eyewitness  of  the  change  that  tmus 
has  made  in  them,  and  my  former  idea  of  them  nof 
bemg  corrected  by  observation,  it  remains  the 
same;  my  memory  presents  me  with  this  image 
unimpaired,  and  while  it  retains  the  resemblance 
of  what  they  wero,  forgets  that  by  this  time  the 
picture  may  have  lost  much  of  its  likeness,  througli 
the  alteration  that  succeeding  years  have  made  in 
the  original.  I  know  not  what  impressions  Time 
may  have  made  upon  your  person,  for  wliile  his 
claws  (as  our  grannams  called  them)  strike  deep 
furrows  in  some  faces,  he  seems  to  sheathe  them 
with  much  tenderness,  as  if  fearful  of  doing  injury 
to  others.  But  though  an  enemy  to  the  i^erson, 
he  is  a  friend  to  the  mind,  and  you  have  found 
him  so.  TlioujTh  even  in  this  rospeot  hb  treat- 
ment of  us  depends  upon  what  he  meets  with  at 
our  hands;  if  we  use  him  well,  and  listen  to  his 
admonitions,  he  is  a  friend  indeed,  but  otherwise 
the  worst  of  enemies,  who  takes  from  us  daily 
something  that  wo  valued,  and  gives  us  nothing 
better  in  its  stead.  It  is  well  with  them  who,  like 
you,  can  stand  a  tiptoe  on  the  mountain  top  of 
human  life,  look  down  with  pleasure  upon  tho 
valley  they  have  passed,  and  sometimes  stretch 
their  wings  in  joyful  hope  of  a  happy  flight  into 
eternity.  Yet  a  little  wlulc  and  your  hope  will  be 
accomplished. 

When  you  can  favour  me  with  a  little  acxrount 
of  your  own  family,  without  inconvenience,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  it ;  for  though  separated  'from 
my  kindred  by  little  more  than  half  a  century  of 
miles,  I  know  as  little  of  their  concerns  as  if  oceans 
and  continents  wero  interposed  between  us. 

Yours,  my  dear  cousin,  W  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Sept.  3,  1780. 

I  AM  glad  you  are  so  provident,  and  that,  while 
you  are  young,  you  have  furnished  yourself  with 
the  means  of  comfort  in  old  age.  Your  crutch 
and  your  pipe  may  be  of  use  to  you,  (and  may 
they  be  so)  should  your  years  be  extended  to  an 
antediluvian  date;  and  for  your  perfect  accommo- 
dation, you  seem  to  want  nothing  but  a  clerk  called 
SnufHe,  and  a  sexton  of  the  name  of  Skeleton,  to 
make  your  ministerial  equipage  complete. 

I  think  I  have  read  as  much  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  Biographia  as  I  shall  ever  read.  I  find  it 
very  amusing;  mere  so  perhaps  than  it  would 
have  been  had  they  sifted  their  characters  with 
more  exactness,  and  admitted  none  but  those  who 
had  in  some  way  or  other  entitled  themselves  to 
immortality,  by  deserving  well  of  the  public  Such 
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■  coDipilalioii  would  perluLpi  h&Te  been  nun'  ju- 
dicioiu,  tboi:gli  1  confna  it  miuld  have  afluriliil 
In*  virk-ty.  The  priest!  ilhiI  monlu  of  e^rlk  t. 
uiil  the  ilocton  of  liter  days,  nbo  have  ngn^ili'r.l 
thcnuelica  bj  nothing  but  &  conliorenial  ),i;ii- 
phlct,  long  Bitice  thrown  bj,  uid  never  lo  !»'  [ir- 
ruapd  Bguii,  [night  have  been  forgotten  widioui 
injury  or  losa  lo  the  nulional  chancier  for  lesniiri^ 
or  gcniua.  This  ebwivalion  >ugg«ted  to  aiv  llii' 
fbllowiii;;  lince,  which  nuy  scno  to  illiutnti:  my 
meaning,  ami  at  the  auns  time  to  pre  mj  crili- 
cbtu  a  sprightlicT  air. 


Virgil  ulmiiBnoaebutiirorthiai  into  the  Elysiir 
FielOa;  I  con  not  moUect  tbo  Hum  in  whit  h  h> 
deaciibes  tbem  all,  but  tbcao  in  paiticulai  1  wuli 


Innntai  iu[  qui  riuin  (icoluue  pel  uua. 

A  ehaiite  and  acrupulouj  eoTMluet  Kkc  his  vioiilil 
nell  brfoine  the  writer  of  national  biography.^ 
But  enoui;h  of  thin. 

Our  mpccta  attend  Mm  Shottlewortli,  with 
many  Ihunk*  fi>r  her  intended  prMent.  Sonip 
puneit  derive  nil  their  tbIus  from  their  coatents, 
but  Ihnc  will  hnvo  an  intriniie  value  of  tkeir  own ' 
and  though  mine  ahonld  be  alien  empty,  which  it 
not  an  improbable  mppontion,  I  ahall  atill  eateem 
it  highly  on  ila  own  account. 

If  you  coulil  meet  with  a  arcond-band  Virgil, 
ditto  Homer,  both  Iliad  and  Odyney,  togetlicr 
with  a  CUvit,  Ibr  I  have  no  Lexicon,  and  al)  lole- 
lably  f  hpap,  1  ahall  be  oUiged  to  yon  if  you  Kill 
make  Ihe  purchaie.  Yonn,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWI'N. 

MY  nEAR  I-HIRND,  Stft.  7,  ITBO. 

Ab  many  gentlnnen  aa  there  are  in  llie  noitil 
irho  have  children,  and  headi  capable  of  rcflixiini 
on  the  important  subject  of  their  educatic'n,  i;< 
many  opiniona  there  are  about  it;  many  of  ihi'ti 
jud  am!  aennble,  though  almod  all  difliiring  fruri 
eacholhcr,  'With  reapect  totheeducationof  boy 
I  think  thry  arc  generally  made  to  draw  in  Lr^li: 
and  Grcrk  tramUKli  too  non.  It  ii  pleaiinj;,  iii 
doubt,  to  D  parent  to  aee  hii  child  already  in  sciiTir 
■ort  a  profirienl  in  ihoae  language*,  at  an  age  ivhcr 
most  others  are  entirely  ignorant  of  them^  bul 
hence  it  otlen  happens,  that  a  boy,  who  could  con 
■true  a  fable  of  £sap  at  six  or  acien  yean  of  agi' 


liniiiig  cxltaustcd  hill  little  alock  of  altei 
'Jiii^'L'ncG  in  making  that  noble  wr^uiati 

likI  perhapa  makes  bt 
illvrivanlB.  The  mind  and  body  have  i 
^jxi'l  a  Birilking  reaemblanco  of  each  0 
iiillliaad,  Ihey  are  both  nimble,  but  ne 
ti.'y  can  skip  and  frisk  about  wIthmMtd 
its',  but  hard  labour spiali  tlum  both.  L 
itore  tliey  become  IcM  active,  but  more 
tion  capable  of  a  fixed  application,  and  i 
henuelvea  aport  with  Ibat  which  a  liU 
n-ould  hare  aOected  tbem  with  intoleiahl 
[  eIuuU  recommend  it  to  you  therefore 
ill  you  mu«t  judge  foi  younclf)  to  alio 
int  years  of  littlu  John's  acbolanbip  I 
iiiil  irithmetie,  togctber  with  which,  fin 
Mki',  on  J  because  it  is  capnUe  of  being  fi) 
III  ninuscment,  I  would  mingle  geogr^ 
nil'  (which,  if  not  attended  to  hrfimm, 
iiiiJr  on  abject  of  much  coosiilcralioD)  < 


nil,  ii 


s  foui 


H  Otogiapbto  Briiuntc*.' 


iiaaiion  of  every  kingdom,  country,  c 
Liid  remarkable  mountain  in  the  wuld. 
ittninnient,  which  I  auppoae  his  lather 
mnilci  ho  was  indebted  to  a  playtbinf 
Evn  accuBtomed  to  amuse  himeelf  with  tl 
'liicli  are  cut  into  aeveral  compartmenli 
e  thrown  inton  heap  ofconfunim,  that 
be  put  together  again  with  an  exact  o 
of  nil  their  angles  and  bearing*,  ao  a> 
iHTlcet  whole. 

I  r  he  begins  Lilin  and  Greek  at  eigb 
It  nine  yean  of  age,  it  is  surely  sooi 
^ei  f^  yoan,  the  usual  allowance  for  (hot 
ions,  are  nKHC  than  Butficient  for  the  pi 
jircially  with  hii  rcadinrss  in  learning 
tvould  hardly  wish  lo  hsvo  him  quoliG 
'raty  before  fillcen,  a  period,  in  i 
1  loo  early  for  it,  and  when  be  cou 
\h-  imsted  there  without  the  utmoet  dan 
ihojilIb.  U|jon  the  whole,  you  will  pen 
ill  luy  judgment  the  difficulty,  as  well  a 

h:n-l,  a  hoy  of  hi*  parts,  than  in  puihinj 
w^!-!.  If  thercfoTU  at  the  end  ok'  tLs 
year',  instead  of  putting  a  grammar  into 
you  should  allow  him  to  amuse  himself  \ 
ngrceablo  writers  upon  the  subject  of  na 
IiHO|ihy  for  another  year,  I  think  it  wou 
well.  There  i>  a  book  railed  CosmotbeoTii 
then?  arc  E>erham'a  Phynco,  and  Ann 
logi'iller  with  several  others  in  the  aami 
I'ci^  intelligible  even  to  a  etuld,  and  lull 
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admonitions,  and  the  solicitous  care  of  both  his 
parents,  arc  no  longer  bt»fore  his  eyes— year  alter 
year  he  feels  himself  more  and  more  detached  from 
them,  till  at  last  he  b  so  ofiectually  weaned  from 
the  connexion,  as  to  find  himself  happier  any 
where  than  in  their  company.  • 

I  should  have  l)een  glad  of  a  frank  for  this  letter, 
for  I  have  said  but  little  of  wliat  I  could  say  upon 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Sept.   17,  1780. 

You  (k»sire  my  further  thoughts  on  the  subject 

of  nlucation.    I  send  you  such  as  had  for  the  most 

f^  occurred  to  me  when  I  wrote  last,  but  could 

M  Iw  comprised  in  a  single  letter.     They  arc  in- 

«i«ftl  on  a  different  branch  ofthw  interesting  theme,  this  subject,  and  perhajM  I  may  not  be  able  to 

lot  not  leas  important  than  the  foniH  r.  catch  it  by  the  end  again.     If  I  can,  I  shall  add  to 

I  think  it  your  happiness,  and  wish  you  totliink ,  it  hereafter.  Yours,  W.  C, 

B  »  yourj«elf,  that  you  arc  in  every  roaixft  quali- 
&J  for  the  task  of  instructinc»  your  son,  and  pre- 
larincf  hiai  for  the  universitv,  without  conunittini; 
Ilia  to  the  care  of  a  stranger.  In  my  judgment, 
a  (!omr«tic  education  desorvrs  the  prrferenco  to  a 
Fahlic  one  on  a  hundred  accounts,  which  I  have 
r-either  time  nor  room  to  mention.  I  shall  only 
touch  upon  two  or  three  that  I  can  not  but  con- 
si-liT  tis  havinig  a  right  to  your  most  earnest  atten- 
tion. 

b  a  public  school,  or  indeed  in  any  school,  his 
i^nU  are  sure  to  be  but  little  attt*nded  to,  and  his 
i^ltzion  iwi  at  all.  If  he  can  catch  the  love  of  vir- 
tce  fn>m  the  fine  things  that  are  spoken  of  it  in 

ttc  cl^Lisics,  and  tlie  love  of  holiness  from  the  cus- 

t'i'niary  rttendance  upon  such  preaching  as  he  is 

^dy  to  hear,  it  will  be  well;  but  I  am  sure  you 

^*c  had  too  many  oi)portunities  to  obser\'c  the 

wcfficacy  of  such  means,  to  expect  any  such  ad- 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Oct.  5,  1780. 

Now  for  the  sequel — ^you  have  anticipated  ono 
of  my  arguments  in  favour  of  a  ]>rivate  education, 
therefore  I  need  say  but  Uttle  about  it.  The  folly 
of  supi)osing  that  the  mother-tongue,  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  difficult  of  all  tongues,  may  be  ac- 
quired without  a  teacher,  is  predominant  in  all  the 
public  schools  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  To  pro- 
nounce it  well,  to  speak  and  to  write  it  with  fluency 
and  elegance,  arc  no  easy  attainments;  not  one  in 
fifty  of  those  who  pass  through  Westminster  and 
Eton,  arrive  at  any  remarkable  proficiency  in  these 
accomplishments;  and  they  tliat  do  are  moro  in- 
debted to  their  own  study  and  application  for  it, 
than  to  any  instruction  received  there.  In  general, 
nntajo  from  them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  more  there  is  nothing  so  pedantic  as  the  style  of  a  school- 
P^^rrful  influence  of  bad  example,  and  perhaps  boy,  if  he  aims  at  any  style  at  all;  and  if  he  does 
W  company,  will  continually  counterwork  these  not,  he  is  of  course  inelegant,  and  perhaps  un- 


wJy  fTCservatives  he  can  meet  with,  and  may  pos- 
fl'-iy  wnd  him  home  to  you,  at  the  end  of  five  or 
U  yean,  such  as  you  will  bo  sorry  to  see  him. 
Vou  PKaped  indeed  the  contagion  yourself;  but  a 
(nr  instances  of  happy  exemption  from  a  general 
Jiuladv  arc  not  sufficient  warrant  to  conclude,  that 
it  is  therefore  not  infectious,  or  may  be  encoun- 
tered without  danger. 

You  have  seen  too  much  of  the  world,  and  are 
t  roan  of  too  much  reflection,  not  to  have  ob- 
•m'eil  that  in  proportion  fia  the  sons  of  a  family 
approerh  to  years  of  maturity,  they  lose  a  sense  of 
oUisration  to  their  parents,  and  seem  at  last  almost 
divested  of  that  tender  aflfection  which  the  nearest 
of  all  relations  seems  to  demand  from  them.  I 
L&ve  often  observed  it  myself,  and  have  always 
thnu<j!it  I  could  Buflliciently  account  for  it,  without 
hvinf!  all  the  blame  upon  the  children.  While 
l?iiy  continue  in  their  parents'  house,  they  are 
rvury  day  obliged,  ami  every  day  reminded  how 
trin<*h  it  is  their  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  to  be 
oHi^rinir  and  affectionate  in  return.  But  at  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age  the  boy  goes  to  school.  From 
that  moment  he  becomes  a  stranger  in  his  father's 
h<H:s«^  The  course  of  parental  kindness  is  inter- 
ru]ttc«i.  The  smiles  of  his  mother,  those  tender 
It  i3 


grammatical.  A  defect,  no  doubt,  in  great  measure 
owing  to  want  of  cultivation;  for  the  same  lad  that 
is  often  commended  for  his  Latin,  frequently  would 
deserve  to  be  whippe<l  for  his  English,  if  the  fault 
were  not  more  the  master's  than  his  own.  I  know 
not  where  this  evU  is  so  likely  to  be  prevented  aa 
at  home — supposing  always,  nevertheless,  (which 
is  the  case  in  your  instance)  that  the  boy's  parents, 
and  their  ace^uaintance,  arc  persons  of  elegance 
and  taste  themselves.  For  to  converse  with  those 
who  converse  with  propriety,  and  to  be  directed  to 
such  authors  as  have  refined  and  improved  the  lan- 
guage by  their  productions,  are  advantages  which 
he  can  not  elsewhere  enjoy  in  an  equal  degree. 
And  though  it  requires  some  time  to  regulate  the 
taste,  and  fix  the  judgment,  and  these  eflfects 
must  be  gradually  wrought  even  upon  the  best  un- 
derstanding, yet  I  suppose  much  less  time  will  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  than  could  at  first  be 
imagined,  because  the  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment are  continual. 

A  public  education  is  oflen  recommended  as  the 
most  eflfectual  remedy  for  that  bashful  and  awk- 
ward restraint,  so  epidemical  among  the  youth  of 
our  country.  But  I  verily  believe  that  instead  of 
being  a  cure,  it  is  often  the  cause  of  it    For  bctco 
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or  c'lglii  years  of  liis  life,  the  boy  has  hardly  seen 
or  roiivcrscd  with  a  man,  or  a  woman,  except  the 
maids  at  his  boarding-house.  A  gentleman  or  a 
liuly  are  roiist^<iuently  such  novelties  to  him,  that 
he  i-i  jKTfectly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  sort  of  bc- 
Il^^ iour  he  nhould  ijreserve  l)efore  them.  He  plays 
with  his  buttons,  or  the  strings  of  his  hat,  he 
bijwH  his  nose,  and  hangs  <lown  his  head,  is  con- 
fcv,ious  of  his  own  deficiency  to  a  de^rrei'  that  makes 
him  quite  unhappy,  and  trembles  lest  any  one 
shoulil  sjx^ak  to  him,  lu'causc*  that  would  quite 
overwhelm  him.  Is  not  all  this  miserable  shyness 
the  effect  of  his  ethication'?  To  mc  it  apjK'ars  to 
be  so.  If  he  saw  good  cx)mpany  every  day,  he 
would  never  be  terrilied  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  a 
room  full  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  wouIjI  alarm  him 
no  more  than  the  chairs  they  sit  on.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  custom. 

I  need  add  nothing  further  on  this  subject,  Ijc- 
causo  I  beUeve  little  John  is  as  likely  to  l>e  ex- 
empted from  this  weakm^ss  as  moat  young  gentle- 
men we  shall  meet  with.  He  sccniH  to  have  his 
father's  spirit  in  this  respect,  in  whom  I  could 
never  discern  the  least  trace  of  bashfulness,  though 
1  have  (»ften  heard  him  complain  of  it.  Under 
your  management,  and  the  influence  of  your  ex- 
ample, I  think  he  can  hardly  fail  to  escaiie  it. 
If  he  does,  he  escajies  that  which  has  made  many 
a  man  uncomfortable  for  life;  and  ruined  not  a 
few,  by  forcing  them  into  mean  and  dishonourable 
company,  where  only  they  could  be  free  and 
cheerful. 

Connexions  formed  at  school  are  said  to  be  last- 
ing, and  oflen  Iwneficial.  There  art*  two  or  three 
stories  of  this  kind  upon  record,  which  would  not 
bo  so  cx)nKtantly  cited  as  they  are,  whenever  this 
subject  happens  to  l»e  mentioned,  if  the  chronicle 
that  preserves  their  remembrance  had  many  be- 
sides to  boast  of  For  my  own  part,  I  found  such 
friendakijw,  though  warm  enough  in  their  com- 
mencement, surprisingly  liable  to  extinction ;  and 
of  seven  or  eight,  whom  I  bad  sclecte<l  for  inti- 
mates out  of  about  three  hundred,  in  ten  years 
time  not  one  was  li^ft  me.  The  truth  is,  that  there 
may  Ik?,  aiid  often  is,  an  attachment  of  one  boy  to 
another,  that  looks  very  like  a  friendshi});  and 
while  they  are  in  circumstanct^  that  enable  them 
mutually  to  oblige  and  to  assist  each  other,  pro- 
mises well,  and  bids  fair  to  bo  lasting.  But  they 
are  no  sooner  separated  from  each  other,  by  enter- 
ing into  the  world  at  large,  than  other  connexions, 
and  new  employments,  in  wliich  they  no  longer 
uhare  together,  efface  the  remembrance;  of  what 
f>assed  in  earlier  days,  and  they  become  strangers 
to  each  other  for  ever.  Add  to  this,  that  the  man 
frequently  differs  so  mucli  from  tlie  boy;  his  prin- 
ciples, manners,  temiKT,  and  conduct,  undergo  so 
jjreat  an  alteration,  that  wc  no  longer  recognise  in 
n:m  our  old  playfellow,  but  find  him  utterly  un- 


'  worthy  and  unfit  for  the  place  he  onoo  held  in  our 
afilections. 

To  close  this  article,  as  I  did  the  last,  by  apply- 

'  ing  myself  immediately  to  the  present  concern 

little  John  is  happily  placed  above  all  occasion  for 
dependence  on  all  such  precarious  hopes,  and  need 
not  lie  sent  to  school  in  quest  of  some  great  men 
in  embr}'o,  who  may  posnbly  make  hb  fortune. 
Youra,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  NEWTON. 

DE.\R  MADiM,  Oct.  5,  1790. 

Whkn  a  lady  speaks,  it  is  not  civil  to  make  her 
wait  a  week  for  an  answer — I  received  your  letter 

I  within  this  liour,  and,  foreseeing  that  the  garden 
will  engross  much  of  my  time  for  some  days  to 
come,  have  seized  the  present  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  I  congratulate  you  on  Mr.  New- 
ton's safe  arrival  at  Ramsgate,  making  no  doubt 
but  that  he  reached  that  place  without  difikulty 
or  danger,  the  road  thither  from  Canterbury  being 
so  good  as  to  afford  room  for  neither.  He  has 
now  had  a  view  of  the  element,  with  which  he  was 
once  so  familiar,  but  which  I  think  he  has  not 
seen  for  many  years.  The  sight  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintance will  revive  in  his  mind  a  pleasing  re- 
collection of  past  deliverances,  and  when  he  looks  at 

I  him  from  the  beach,  he  may  say — *  You  have  fw- 

I  merly  given  me  trouble  enough,  but  I  have  cast 
anchor  now  where  your  billows  can  never  reach 
me.' — It  is  happy  for  him  that  he  can  say  so. 

Mrs.  Unwin  returns  you  many  thanks  for  your 
anxiety  on  her  account.  Her  health  is  consider- 
ably mended  u^wn  the  whole,  so  as  to  afford  us  a 
ho[)e  that  it  will  be  established.     Our  love  atteiMis 

!you.  Yours,  dear  madam,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN 

Nov,  9,  1780. 

I  WROTK  the  following  last  summer.  The  tra- 
gical occasion  of  it  really  happened  at  the  next 
house  to  ours.  I  am  glad  when  I  can  find  a  sub- 
ject to  work  ujton ;  a  lapidary  I  suppose  accounts 
it  a  lalx>rious  part  of  the  business  to  rub  away  the 
roughness  of  the  stone ;  but  it  is  my  amusement, 
and  if  after  all  the  polishing  I  can  give  it,  it  dis- 
covers some  little  lustre,  I  tiiink  myself  well  re- 
warded for  my  pains.* 

I  shall  charge  you  a  halfpenny  a-piecc  for  every 
copy  I  send  you,  the  short  as  well  as  the  long. 
This  is  a  sort  of  aflt^rclap  you  Uttle  expected,  bot 
I  can  not  i)ossibly  afford  them  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
If  tlus  methoil  of  raising  money  had  occurred  to 
me  sooner,  I  should  have  made  tlic  bargain  sooner, 


*  Verses  on  a  Goldfinch  Konred  to  death  In  a 
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but  am  glad  I  have  hit  upon  it  at  last.  It  will  be  circumlocution,  and  the  endless  embairaMincnt  in 
a  oonsideTable  encouragement  to  my  muse,  and  which  they  are  involved  by  it,  they  would  become 
act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  my  industry.  If  the  surprisingly  intelligible,  in  comparison  with  theii 
American  war  should  last  much  longer,  I  may  be  present  obscurity.  And  lastly,  they  would  by  this 
obliged  to  raise  my  price,  but  this  I  shall  not  do  means  be  rendered  susceptible  of  musical  cmbel- 
without  a  real  occasion  for  it — ^it  depends  much  lishmcnt,  and  instead  of  being  quoted  in  the  coun- 
upon  lord  North's  conduct  in  the  article  of  sup-  try,  with  that  dull  monotony,  which  is  so  wean- 
plies— if  he  imposes  an  additional  tax  on  any  thing  some  to  by-standcrs,  and  frequently  lulls  even  the 
that  I  deal  in,  the  necessity  of  this  measure,  on  my  judges  themselves  to  sleep,  might  bo  rehearsed  in 
part,  will  be  so  apparent,  that  I  dare  say  you  will  recitation;  which  would  have  an  admirable  efiect, 
not  dispute  it.  W.  C.      in  keeping  the  attention  fixed  and  lively,  and  could 

In  the  interval  between  this  and  the  following  "<^^  ^^  ^  '^^^P^'^  ^^^^  ^<»^  atmosphere  of  sad- 
letter,  the  writer  commenced  the  First  Volume  of  ^^  ^"^  gravity,  which  hangs  over  the  jurispru- 
hia  PoenM.  dence  of  our  country.    I  remember  many  yean 

ago  being  informed  by  a  relation  of  mine,  who  in 

"*  his  youth  had  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL  ESGl  '*^»  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  fellow-students,  a  gentleman 

MT  DBAR  FBiESD,  DeJmbcT  35,  ITOO.      °l  'I'^^l'^y  f?^'  "^^  ^^-y  >;«P«=t«l>lc  talcnto  of 

Wbabt  with  rather  a  tong  walk  in  the  snow,  I  *'«=  ^'""^  ''•"''•  '^'^  f^*"-^?  '"S^S"  m  the  pro- 

un  not  likely  to  write  a  Teif  sprightly  letter,  or  to  '«"="''°°  f  .""f  ",  "^fiS"  ■  f°'  ""^"iJ  ™PP°^ 
)  ^v       *u  *  iT      At*      1  somewhat  similar  to,  if  not  the  same  \mn  those  I 

pffodnce  any  thing  that  may  cheer  this  gloomy  ,  *  i     tt    u  -.u  i-  i_  .   * 

•^  ITU  *  lAui.    have  now  suggested.     He  began  with  Coke's  In- 

•eason,  unless  I  have  recourse  to  my  pocket-book,  _^.^  ^  .  ***?  i  •     •.     .  i    .»   . 

.  '  ,  J  c  ,  »u'  /^  *—  -1.  stitutos:  a  book  so  rugged  m  its  style,  that  an  at- 
wbere  perhaps  I  may  find  something  to  transcnbe,  ^  '       i-  i    •.  i        tt  •  / 

m»^Une  thit  was  written  before  the  .un  had  *""?'  »  pohsh  ,t  seemed  an  Hereulcan  Ubour 
taken  leave  of  our  hemisphere,  and  when  I  was  f"''  "°?  ''^  '"^"'"f  '^'^  d.fficuMhan  it  wou^d 
leas  fittimcd  than  I  am  at  present  ^'^        smoothness  of  a  rabbit's  fur  to  the 

H^BW^the  man  who  know,  just  so  much  of  Pri<*ly  back  of  a  hedgo-hog.    But  he  »aoc<»ded 

the  Uw^»  to  make  him«tf  a  Uttle  merry  now  and  !°  '^"»^?"°".  " J?".'"^  'Pf^^^'  ^  m"  ^f"^' 
then  wtth  the  «>lemnity  of  juridical  proceedings,  wg  "P^'™"-  «h>ch  is  all  that  my  said  relation 
_,         ,       ,-  -^      /      .jai.*.      could  recollect  of  the  performance. 

I  have  heard  of  common  law  judgments  before  '■ 

now,  indeed  have  been  present  at  the  delivery  of  I^"*"'  *°  j*^ 

wome,  that,  according  to  my  poor  apprehension,  And  netidSerAe  nor  quiver, 

•while  they  paid  the  utmost  respect  to  the  letter  of  Who  hath  his  lands, 

a  statute,  have  departed  widely  from  the  spirit  of  Free  from  demands, 

It;  and,  being  governed  entirely  by  the  point  of  To  him,  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

Uw.  have  left  equity,  reason,  and  common  sense,  You  have  an  ear  for  music,  and  a  taste  for  verae, 
lirhind  them  at  an  infinite  distance.  You  will  which  saves  me  the  trouble  of  pointing  out  with  a 
judge  whether  the  following  report  of  a  case,  critical  nicety  the  advantages  of  such  a  version.  I 
drawn  up  by  myself,  be  not  a  proof  and  illustra-  proceed,  therefore,  to  what  I  at  first  intended,  and 
tion  of  this  satirical  assertion.*  to  transcribe  the  record  of  an  adjudged  case  thus 

Yours  affectionately,         W.  C.      managed,  to  which  indeed  what  I  premised  wae 
a  intended  merely  as  an  introduction.* 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 
liT  DEAR  FRIEND,  December^  1780. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESU. 


PoETiCAi.  reports  of  law  cases  are  not  very 
common,  yet  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  they  my  dear  friend,  Feb.  15,  1781. 

should  be  so.  Many  advantages  would  accrue  I  am  glad  you  were  pleased  with  my  report  of 
fx0m  soch  a  D«easurc.  They  would  in  the  first  so  extraordinary  a  case.  I  fthe  thought  of  versifying 
place  be  moiv*  commodiously  deposited  in  the  me-  the  decisions  of  our  courts  of  justice  had  struck 
mory,  jnst  as  hnen,  grocery,  or  other  such  matters,  me,  while  I  had  the  honour  to  attend  them,  it 
when  neatly  packed,  are  known  to  occupy  less  would  perhaps  have  been  no  difiicult  matter  to 
room,  And  to  lie  more  conveniently  in  any  trunk,  have  compiled  a  volume  of  such  amusing  and 
chest,  or  box,  to  which  they  may  be  committed,  interesting  precedents ;  which,  if  they  wanted  the 
In  the  next  place,  being  divested  of  that  infinite  eloquence  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  oratory,  would 


'Ths  "Bsponorra  yW««l  case,  doc  to  be  found  in  tay      *  Tliisleuer  concludes  with  the  poetical  law  case  of  "Nost 
tf'ilistoiolDib'cxndadedtlili  letter.    Vide  Poems.  pklntUF-Byei^  defendants,"  before  referred  to. 
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have  amply  compensated  that  deficiency  hy  the  address  should  take  great  care,  that  they  be  always 
harmony  of  rhyme  and  metre.  in  the  right :  the  justness  and  propriety  of  their 

Your  account  of  my  uncle  and  your  mother  sentiments  and  censures  being  the  only  tolerahio 
gave  me  great  pleasure.  I  have  long  been  afiraid  i  apology  that  can  be  made  for  such  a  conduct,  espe- 
to  inquire  after  some  in  whose  welfare  I  always  dally  in  a  country  where  ci>'ility  of  behavioar  ii 


feel  myself  interested,  lest  the  question  should  pro- 
duce a  painful  answer.  Longevity  is  the  lot  of  so 
few,  and  is  so  seldom  rendered  comfortable  by  the 
associations  of  good  health  and  good  spirits,  that  I 
could  not  very  reasonably  suppose  either  your  re- 
lations or  mine  so  happy  in  those  respects,  as  it 
seems  they  are.  May  they  continue  to  enjoy  those 
blessings  so  long  as  the  date  of  life  shall  last.  I 
do  not  tldnk  in  these  costennonger  days,  as  I  have 
a  notion  Falstafl'  calls  them,  an  ant(Mliluvian  age 
is  at  all  a  desirable  thing ;  but  to  live  comfortably, 
while  we  do  live,  is  a  great  matter  and  comprehends 
in  it  every  thing  that  can  be  wished  fi)r  on  this 
side  the  curtain  that  hangs  between  Time  and 
Eternity. 

Farewell  my  better  friend  than  any  I  have  to 
boast  of  either  among  the  lords,  or  gentlemen  of 
the  house  of  conunons.  Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


I 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  April  2,  1781. 

Fine  weather,  and  a  variety  of  extraforaneoua 
occupations  (search  Johnson's  dictionary  fcur  that 
word,  and  if  not  found  there,  insert  it — for  it  saves 
a  deal  of  circumlocution,  and  is  very  lawfully  com- 
pounded) make  it  difficult  (excuse  the  length  of 
the  parenthesis,  which  I  did  not  foresee  the  length 
of  when  I  began  it,  and  wliich  may  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle perplex  the  sense  of  what  I  am  writing,  though, 
as  I  seldom  deal  in  that  figure  of  speech,  I  have 
the  less  need  to  make  an  apology  for  doing  it  at 
present)  make  it  difficult  (I  say)  for  me  to  find 
opportunities  for  writing.  My  morning  is  en- 
grossed by  the  garden ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  till  I 
have  drunk  tea,  I  am  fit  for  notliing.  At  five  we 
walk ;  and  when  the  walk  is  over,  lassitude  recom- 
mends rest,  and  again  I  become  fit  for  notliing.  The 
current  hour  therefore,  which  (I  need  not  tell  you)  is 
comprised  in  the  interval  between  four  and  five,  b 
devoted  to  your  service,  as  the  only  one  in  the 
twenty-four  which  is  not  otherwise  engaged. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  you  have  felt  a  great  deal 
upon  the  occasion  you  mention  in  your  last,  espe- 
cially on  account  of  the  asperity  you  have  met 
with  in  the  Itehaviour  of  your  Mend.  Reflect, 
however,  that  as  it  is  natural  to  you  to  have  very 
fine  feelings,  it  ia  equally  natural  to  some  other 
tempers,  to  leave  those  feelings  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  and  to  speak  to  you,  and  to  act  towards 
you,  just  as  they  do  towards  the  rest  of  mankind, 
without  the  least  attention  to  the  irritability  of 
rtnir  system.    Men  of  a  rough  and  unsparing 


inculcated  even  firom  the  cradle.  But  in  the  in- 
stance now  under  our  contemplation,  I  think  yon 
a  suflercr  under  the  weight  of  an  animadversicni 
not  founded  in  truth,  and  which,  consequently,  yon 
did  not  deserve.  I  account  him  faithful  in  tha 
pulpit,  who  dissembles  nothing,  that  he  believes, 
for  fear  of  giving  oflence.  To  accommodate  a  dis- 
course to  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  others,  for 
the  sake  of  pleasing  them,  though  by  doing  so 
we  are  obliged  to  depart  widely  from  our  own,  it 
to  be  unfaithful  to  ourselves  at  least,  and  can  not 
be  accounted  fidelity  to  him,  whom  we  profess  to 
serve.  But  there  are  few  men  who  do  not  stand 
in  need  of  the  exercise  of  charity  and  forbearance  ,* 
and  the  gentleman  in  question  has  afiSarded  you  an 
ample  opportunity  in  this  respect,  to  show  how 
readily,  though  difiering  in  your  views,  you  can 
practise  all  that  he  could  possibly  expect  from  you, 
if  your  persuasion  corresponded  exactly  with  his 
own 

With  respect  to  Monsieur  le  Cure,  I  think  yon 
not  quite  excusable  for  sufifering  such  a  man  to 
give  you  any  uneasiness  at  all.  The  grosanets 
and  injustice  of  his  demand  ought  to  be  its  own 
antidote.  If  a  robber  should  miscall  you  a  pitiful 
fellow  for  not  carrying  a  purse  full  of  gold  about 
you,  would  his  brutality  give  you  any  concern  1 
I  suppose  not.  Why  then  have  you  been  dis* 
tressed  in  the  present  instance  ? 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

May  1,  1781. 

Your  mother  says  \  must  write,  and  must  ad- 
mits of  no  apology ;  I  might  otherwise  plead  that 
I  have  nothing  to  say,  that  I  am  weary,  that  I  am 
dull,  that  it  would  lie  more  convenient  therefore 
for  you,  as  well  as  for  myself,  that  I  should  let  it 
alone ;  but  all  these  pleas,  and  whatever  pleas  be- 
sides either  disinclination,  indolence,  or  necessity 
might  suggest,  are  overruled,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
the  moment  a  lady  adduces  her  irrefragable  argu- 
ment, you  must.  You  have  still  however  one  com- 
fort left,  that  what  I  must  write,  you  may,  or  may 
not  read,  just  as  it  shall  please  you,  unless  lady 
Anne  at  your  elbow  should  say,  you  must  read  it, 
and  then,  like  a  true  knight,  you  will  obey  with- 
out looking  for  a  remedy. 

In  the  press,  and  si)eeilily  will  be  published,  in 
one  volume  octavo,  prioe  three  shilluigs,  Poems, 
by  William  Cowper,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Elsq. 
You  may  suppose,  by  the  size  of  the  publication. 
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tXuki  the  greatest  part  of  them  have  been  long  kept 
Kciet^  because  you  youTself  have  never  seen  them : 
Int  the  truth  is,  that  they  are  most  of  them,  ex- 
cept what  you  have  m  your  possession,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  last  winter.    Two-thirds  of  the  com- 
pilation will  be  occupied  by  four  pieces,  the  first  of 
which  sprung  up  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
the  last  of  them  in  the  month  of  March.    They 
contaJn,  1  suppose,  in  all  about  two  thousand  and 
five  hundred  lines ;  arc  known,  or  to  be  known  in 
doe  time,  by  the  names  of  Table   Talk — Hie 
Progress  of  Error —  Truih—Expost  ulation.  Mr. 
Newton  writes  a  Preface,  and  Johnson  is  the  pub- 
hisher.     The  principal,  I  may  say  the  only  reason 
why  I  never  mentioned  to  you,  till  now,  an  affair 
wmch  I  am  just  going  to  make  known  to  all  the 
world,  (if  thai  Mr.  All-the-world  should  think  it 
worth  his  knowing)  has  l)ccn  this ;  that  till  with- 
in these  few  daj's,  I  had  not  tlic  honour  to  know  it 
myself.    This  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  true; 
Cor  not  kno\%ing  where  to  find  underwriters  who 
would  choose  to  insure  them ;  and  not  finding  it 
convenient  to  a  purse  like  mine,  to  run  any  hazard, 
even  upon  the  credit  of  my  own  ingenuity,  I  was 
^nvf  much  in  doubt  for  some  weeks,  whether  any 
bookseUer  would  be  willing  to  subject  himself  to  an 
unbiguity,  that  might  prove  very  expensive  in  case 
of  a  bad  market.    But  Johnson  has  heroically  set 
^peradvcntures  at  defiance,  and  takes  the  whole 
charge  upon  liimself.    So  out  I  come.    I  shall  be 
SM  of  my  translations  from  Vincent  Bourne,  in 
V^  next  frank.    My  Muse  will  lay  herself  at  your 
feel  imnicdiately  on  her  first  public  appearance. 
Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


respect,  therefore,  I  and  my  contemporary  baids 
are  by  no  means  upon  a  par.  They  write  when 
the  delightful  influences  of  fine  weather,  fine 
prospects,  and  a  brisk  motion  of  the  animal  spi- 
rits, make  poetry  almost  the  language  of  nature; 
and  I,  when  icicles  depend  from  aU  the  leaves  of 
the  Parnassian  laurel,  and  when  a  reasonable 
man  would  as  little  expect  to  succeed  in  verse,  as 
to  hear  a  blackbird  whistle.  This  must  be  my 
apology  to  you  for  whatever  want  of  fire  and  ani- 
mation you  may  observe  in  what  you  will  shortly 
have  the  perusal  of.  As  to  the  public,  if  they  like 
me  not,  there  is  no  remedy.  A  friend  will  weigh 
and  consider  all  disadvantages,  and  make  as  large 
allowances  as  an  author  can  wish,  and  larger  per- 
haps than  he  has  any  right  to  expect;  but  not  so 
the  world  at  large ;  whatever  they  do  not  like,  they 
will  not  by  any  apology  be  persuaded  to  foigive, 
and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  tell  them,  that  1  wrote 
my  verses  in  January,  for  they  would  immedi- 
ately reply,  "  Why  did  not  you  write  them  in 
Mayl"  A  question  that  might  puzzle  a  wiser 
head  than  wo  poets  arc  generally  blessed  with. 

W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

^  DEAR  SIR,  May  9,  1781. 

1  ^M  in  the  press,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  it. 
But  how  mysterious  is  the  conveyance  of  intelli- 
gence from  one  end  to  the  other  of  your  great 
fJ^'J— Xot  many  days  since,  except  one  man,  and 
^  imt  little  taller  than  yourself,  all  London  was 
jgnonnt  of  it ;  for  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  public 
printa  have  yet  announced  the  most  agreeable 
fii&igs,  the  title  page,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
Kfrertisement,  having  so  lately  reached  the  pub- 
lisbcr ;  and  now  it  is  known  to  you,  who  live  at 
leut  two  miles  distant  from  my  confidant  upon 
the  occasion. 

Mv  labours  are  principally  the  production  of 
the  last  winter;  all  indeed,  except  a  few  of  the 
minor  {arces.  When  I  can  find  no  other  occupa- 
tion, 1  think,  and  when  I  think,  I  am  very  apt  to 
do  it  in  rhyme.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
season  of  the  year  which  generally  pinches  off  the 
flowcn  of  poetry,  unfolds  mine,  such  as  they  arc,  spccting  any  sudden  alterations,  and  to  settle  with 
and  crowns  me  with  a  winter  garland.    In  this  the  publisher  evcxy  thing  that  might  possiNyoccui 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIIS. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  10,  1781. 

It  is  Friday;  I  have  just  drank  tea,  and  just 
perused  your  letter:  and  though  this  answer  can 
not  set  off  till  Sunday,  I  obey  the  warm  impulse 
I  feel,  which  will  not  permit  me  to  postpone  the 
business  till  the  regular  time  of  writing. 

I  expected  you  would  be  grieved;  if  you  had 
not  been  so,  those  sensibilities  which  attend  you 
upon  every  other  occasion,  must  have  left  you 
upon  this.    I  am  sorry  that  I  have  given  you  pain, 
but  not  sorry  that  you  have  felt  it.    A  concern  of 
that  sort  would  be  absurd,  because  it  would  be  to 
regret  your  friendship  fi^r  me  and  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  cfiect  of  it.    Allow  yourself  however 
three  minutes  only  for  reflection,  and  your  pene- 
tration must  necessarily  dive  into  the  motives  of 
my  conduct.    In  the  first  place,  and  by  way  of 
preface,  remember  that  I  do  not  (whatever  your 
partiality  may  incline  you  to  do)  account  it  of 
much  consequence  to  any  friend  of  mine,  whether 
he  is,  or  is  not  employed  by  me  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion.   But  all  aficctcd  renunciations  of  poetical 
merit  apart,  (and  all  unaffected  expressions  of  the 
sense  I  have  of  my  own  littleness  in  the  poetical 
character  too)  the  obvious  and  only  reason  why  1 
resorted  to  Mr.  Newton,  and  not  to  my  friend 
Unwin,  was  this — that  the  former  lived  in  Lon- 
don, the  latter  at  Stock ;  the  former  was  upon  the 
spot  to  correct  the  press,  to  give  instructions  re- 
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ut  the  eoursp  or  surli  a  IiuMnru:  iLo  Inllcr  could  I  still  worae,  a  better  [hnn  he  that  emiiloyB  him. 
not  bo  aii[ili«]  to.rixthrw  i>urpo«.'i,ivitlioutn'hat  Thecoiucqupnccu,  llml  nitli  cobtiting,  and  tfat- 
woulil  be  >  nmtiifivt  rnciuachiurnt  on  bia  kinil-  kcring,  uiil  pilcliing  on  licrp  uid  there  d  ■hrcdof 
am;  iHTauac  il  uught  boppen,  that  the  trouble-  Li»  own,  ho  makr*  such  ji  dUTfrence  between  tba 
HMDf!  otBxe  tiiight  cust  him  nmr  uud  then  >  jour-  oiiginal  iiul  tl.L'  i''i]>v  Ih.il  lui  niilhur  ran  not 
Dcj,  which  it  wss  nlHDlutoly  iiniwuillc  for  toe  to:  know  Ilia  oirn  work  again.  Now  u  I  choov  10 
endure  Iho  thought  or.  be  mpoiuil  Iii1tu«!  but  my  own, 

When  I  wrote  to  you  for  ihp  coimob  you  have' I  am.ili''    .  ■   n  will 

«nt  nw,  I  told  you  I  wmi  ninlimKa  ci'lhTiinn,  liiit.bo  in  i,iv  ;■  ■  'i  ;■  ;i  ji.i  ■■■  i  '  ■'.  ■■i:.'.  n  ..  Tiiii-npp, 
not  with  a  dinigu  to  jiulJiiih,  There  in  nothing^  snj  ji't  riol  ttiihiiDl  jout  onji^i.ini'c.  It  will  be 
truer,  than  that  al  l1lattinlclhllllnotlhp■malll!at^^]uitcJlca'aaal7  that  dip  cDrreBponJenro  lieltrren 
ex|ieclalii)n  nf  aenjiiig  a  Toluuic  o[  I'oeaa  to  tbe  nie  aiid  Jolinion  eliould  be  carrii^  on  without  tlw 
pRw.  1  had  aeTerel  sinull  vicceg  that  might  «|wiiBe  of  portage,  bccaiup  proof  shwta  wonid 
amuse,  but  TTODldnot,  when  uuhlUh,  muko  the  makedouhluortrvblcletlm,  wliiehcipenw,  aiio 
amuaciiicnt  of  iJifi  leader  my  otlij  objwt.  "WTlcn  ciciy  instance  it  must  occur  twice,  firet  wh™  tbe 
the  winter  ili'jiriicd  we  of  other  cmpkiyiiientii,  packet  it  wnt,  and  again  wlien  il  is  returned, 
began  to  i:oTnpo8e,and»efingj>Li  or  ecvniinonth*  would  bo  rathi-r  inconvpnJMil  tome,  who,  aiyoo 
before  me,  whieh  wonld  natursllj  afford  (tie  mochlperceitg,  am  furrad  to  lire  by  my  wits,  and  to  him, 


Idaure  for  bucIi  a  (lurima',  1  uiuli-nook  a  jaece  of 
•orae  leriylh    ihat  llllisliej,  anolhi- 


1.n<l  n 

tLtcalmentLoned 

■nvlast 

eli.-vc 

[>f  nic  whnl  you  pic 

se,  but  not  that  I 

indilTe 

ent  to  you,  or  your 

rrienJshlp  lor  n>e. 

TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

NT  DG*R  FBlRNn,  .1%  03,  1T81. 

■'a  fricndit  have  need  of  pi^ 


If! 


0  the  n 


c  my 


muse  in  public,  anil  ndnc  lo  gralUy  you, 
botli  EuUer  tlio  mortification  of  liclay— I  expected 
that  Riy  Inunpelei  would  have  infanncdllio  world 
by  this  tinic  of  all  that  IH  needful  for  tliem  to  know 
upon  sucli  an  aecanon  and  that  an  adwrtinng 
bla»t,  blunn  through  oTerj  newspaper  would  have 
said-.-'  Till!  ])ocl  is  cotniiig,'— But  man,  especially 
mua  ihot  ■writes  vrrw,  is  bom  to  diapimintnicms, 
asaurely  aBprinl;erHand  booksellers  arr  born  to  be 
the  most  dibtory  and  lciliui]!i  of  all  FriNittiri'^.  Tlie 
plain  English  oi' thtd  mHgiiilk'eut  prrnmblc  is,  that 
tlie  season  of  publicaliiilt  iu  juet  eb|«'d,  that  the 
town  is  gouig  into  the  country  every  duy,  and 
that  my  l-ook  can  not  api»-ar till (bi-y  return,  that 
is  tosay  not  till  next  winter.  TIdd  niisforlunc 
however  comes  nut  without  its  .nilr!. 
tags;  I  diM  now  have,  wli.il  I  ^!:l<lll  !  :i  '  -'ija- 

but  eB|ieeially  ulrV  is  isincern- 

ed:  A  eiiigle  ■  .".;■...■  :■.  ;  l.i...ik  out  the  brains 
tifu  whole  passdgi',  aiul  lliat  |ii'rhaps,whH'li  of  all 
others  the  unfoituiinli;  )■«■!  U  llic  niust  prouil  of. 
Add  lo  thi>s  tliat  now  ajut  then  there  i»  to  !« IbutHi 
in  a  piii>ling  lionac  a  pn'Huuijituous  interiniildb 
wbo  will  tOKJ  biniwir  a  iioet  tuo,  and  what 


"i  pwwits,  a 
wIk)  ha|ies  to  get  a  tittle  matter  no  doubt  by  the 
same  means.  Half  a  'l^acn  /ranks  thercfbie  to 
me,  and  iatidctn  toljlnl,  will  be  aiiLiilarly  aeeept- 
able  if  jou  can,  without  feeling  it  in  any  respect 
a  trout'le,  procure  lliem  for  nie. 

am  mueh  ohligci!  to  you  for  your  oSi'r  to  sup- 
port mc  IJl  &  traiivlatioii  of  Bourrie.  It  is  but 
»'lilo/Ti.  !ii)»i'M'r  »\i\  never  elcept  Ibr  my  amuse- 
ment, ilj'it  ti.^iiz-l-iU'  because  1  find  it  disagreea- 
ble to  work  by  aiioltier  man's  pattern;  I  dtoald  at 
least  bo  sure  to  fmd  it  bo  in  a  business  of  any 
length.  Again,  that  is  epigrammatic  and  wit^ 
in  Latin,  which  would  be  petlectlyiruipiij  in  Eng- 
lish; aiida  tranabtor  of  bnume  would  ArqurTil]; 
Und  libwlf  obliiri'd  to  anpplv  what  is  t^allnl  the 
turn,  ivUieti  ie  in  fact  llie  tnosl  di/llcull,  and  the 
nuMt  exiien^ive  lartof  the  irhole  com jimilian,  anil 
coulil  nut  perliaiM,  in  nuny  instancei<,  lie  done 
with  any  tideralile  success.  If  a  Latin  [>ooqi  is 
iHNil,  -cirji^ant,  JLtiilnudcal,  it  is  etiouf  li— liul  Eng- 
lish readers  Jtie  not  to  easily  Batijliid.  To  quote 
myself,  ynu  will  find,  ui  csmjiaring  the  Jack-daw 
with  the  oriuina),  that  was  obliged  to  sliaipi'n  a 
jH'it  wliic'i  llioii^h  smart  onougli  in  tlie  Latin, 
■A "■■I  I  "  !i'  ■'■-i|.  li!HO  npjiearrd  as  plain,  and 
3»  ■    .    '    .    1  . :  of  a  lare.        tove  ihe  JOttnttTJ 

of  Viiiiiy  Bourni'.  I  think  him  a  bittiT  Latin 
jof  I  than  TitmlluH,  I'ropcrliu*,  Auaonius,  or  any 
oftlie  write™  in  ha  tVbJ,  f  ICfpt  Otid.  and  not  at 
all  iiifinor  to  him.  I  \<m  luin  too  with  a  lore  of 
,':.'ti\  liveaun.- lie  was  uslicr  of  the  fifth  finrn 
,^1.  W'l'^liiilnstrr  when  inuspd  thiuu<;h  it.  He 
■was  »i)  gooil-naturej  anjio  indolent,  that  1  lost 
inure  than  got  by  liiin;  tbr]ieiMdeTil0.asidk-as 
lunwlf  He  was  surh  a  >.|ovrn,  as  if  lie  had 
(rusted  to  Ids  genius  as  a  cloak  for  eveiv  ibing 
tliat  could  diii',:ust  you  in  bia  iiermn;  and  iiiileed 
in  hk  writings  ho  has  almost  nude  amends  fiir 
His  Uuiiiour  is  etitirely  ori^nal — lie  can 


siieukofamagiiic 

appropriated  to  the  character  be  drawn,  that  ai 
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would  suppose  him  animated  by  the  sprit  of  the 
creature  he  describes.  And  with  all  hin  drollery 
there  is  a  mixture  of  rational,  and  even  religious 
reflection,  at  times:  and  always  an  air  of  plea- 
santly, good-nature,  and  humanity,  that  makes 
hiiDf  in  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  amiable  writers 
io  the  world.  It  is  not  common  to  meet  with  an 
author  who  can  make  you  Kiiiile,  and  yet  at  no- 
body's expense:  who  is  always  entortainiiicr,  and 
yeC  always  harmless;  and  who,  though  always 
elegant,  and  classical  to  a  de(rn>e  not  always  found 
in  the  classics  tliemsi'lves,  charms  more  by  the  sim- 
piicity  and  play  fulness  of  his  idcuH,tht'Ln  by  the  neat- 
ncM  and  the  purity  of  his  vr.'rM> ;  yrt  such  was  })oor 
Vinny.  I  ppmeuil)er  scoing  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
set  tire  to  his  greasy  lockrt,  and  box  his  ears  to  put 
it  out  a^ain.  Since  I  l>rgan  to  write  long  {toems,  I 
seem  to  turn  up  my  nose  at  the  idea  of  a  short 
one.  I  have  lately  entered  u^iOA  one,  which,  if 
erer  finished,  can  not  easily  he  comprised  in 
much  less  than  a  thousand  lines !  But  this  must 
make  part  of  a  second  publication,  ami  be  accom- 
panied, in  due  time,  by  others  not  yet  thought  of; 
for  it  ticems  (what  I  did  not  know  till  t)ie  l)ooksel- 
ler  had  occasion  to  tell  me  so)  that  single  pieces 
staml  no  clianco,  and  that  nothing  less  than  a 
▼olumc  will  go  down.  You  yourself  afford  me  a 
proof  of  the  certainty  of  this  int<>lligcnce,  by  send- 
ing mc  franks  which  nothing  less  than  a  volume 
can  fill.  I  have  accordingly  sent  you  one,  but  am 
obliged  to  add,  that  had  the  wind  been  in  any 
other  [A)int  of  tlie  compass,  or,  blowing  as  it  does 
from  the  east,  had  it  been  less  Itoisteroiis,  you 
mu«t  ha\c  tjcen  contented  with  a  much  shorter 
letter,  but  the  abridgment  of  every  other  occupa- 
tion is  verv  fiivourablc  to  tliat  of  writinrr. 

I  am  glad  I  itid  nut  expect  to  bear  from  you  by 
thi^  post,  for  the  boy  has  lobt  the  bag  in  which  your 
Ictti:r  must  have  been  encli>ried — another  reason 
lor  my  prolixity  l     Yours  airc>ctionately,  "W.  C. 


you  will  oblige  me  by  a  speedy  answer  upon  tlii« 
subject,  because  it  is  exj)edient  that  the  printer 
should  know  to  whom  lie  is  to  send  his  cop}' ;  and 
when  the  press  is  once  set,  those  humble  servants 
of  the  poets  arc  rather  impatient  of  any  delay,  be- 
cause the  types  arc  wanted  for  other  authors,  who 
arc  equally  im})atient  to  be  bom. 

This  fine  weather  I  suppose  sets  you  on  horse- 
back, and  allures  the  bdies  into  the  garden.  If  I 
was  at  Stock,  I  should  be  of  their  party ;  and  while 
they  sat  knotting  or  netting  in  the  shade,  should 
comfort  myself  with  the  thouglit,  that  I  had  not  a 
bea.st  under  mc,  whosi?  walk  would  seem  tedious, 
whose  trot  would  jumble  me,  and  whose  gallop 
might  throw  me  into  a  ditch.  What  nature  ex- 
pressly divigned  mc  for  I  have  never  been  able  to 
conjwture ;  I  stvin  to  myself  so  universally  dis- 
qualified for  the  common  and  customary  occupa- 
tions and  amu8(.>ments  of  mankind.  When  1  was 
a  boy,  I  excellwl  at  cricket  and  foot-ball,  but  the 
fame  I  acquired  by  achievements  that  way  is  long 
since  forgotten,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ha\-e 
made  a  figure  in  any  thing  else.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  she  did  not  design  mc  for  a  horseman; 
and  that,  if  all  men  were  of  my  mind,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  juckeyship  for  ever.  I  am  rather 
straitened  for  time,  and  not  very  rich  in  materials, 
therefore,  with  our  joint  love  to  3'ou  all,  conclude 
myself,  Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

II V  DEAR  re  I  END,  -Tiayj  1781. 

I  DC  LI  EVE  I  never  give  you  trouble  without  feel-  j 
ing  more  than  I  give ;  so  much  by  way  of  preface 
and  a(iology. 

Thus  stands  the  case — Johnson  has  begiui  to 
print,  and  Mr.  Newton  has  already  corrected  the 
first  sheet.  Tliis  unexi>ecti>d  despaU^h  makes  it 
necciisary  for  mc  to  furnish  myself  with  the  means 
of  communication,  viz.  the  franks,  as  soon  as  may 
he.  I'herc  are  reasons  (I  U^lieve  I  nietitioned  them 
in  my  last)  why  I  choo^ic  to  revise  tlu;  pr(K>fs  my- 

iJ': — nevertheless,  if  vour  delioarv  must  siiU'er 


t!ie  puiictun'  of  a  pin  s  point  in  proouriii*;  tiie  franks  '■ 
(or  utf,  I  release  you  entirely  from  the  tatik :  you 
ftic  u  free  IS  if  I  had  never  mentioned  them.  But 


TO  TIIE  REV.  WILLIAM  UXWIN. 

MY  DKAU  rUlKND,  JuTlC  5,  1781. 

If  the  old  adage  Iw  true,  that  *  he  gives  twice, 
who  gives  speedily,'  it  is  equally  true  that  he  who 
not  only  uses  expedition  in  giving,  but,  gives  more 
than  was  niftked,  gives  tlirice  at  least.     Such  is  the 

style  in  whah  IVIr.  confers  a  favour.     He 

has  not  oidy  sent  mc  franks  to  Johnson,  but  under 
another  cover,  has  added  six  to  you.  These  last, 
for  aught  tliat  ap|)ears  by  your  letter,  he  threw  in 
of  liis  own  mere  liounty.  I  l)eg  that  my  share  of 
thanks  may  not  he  wanting  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  when  you  write  to  him  next  you  will  assure 
lum  of  the  8(>nso  I  have  of  the  obligation,  which  is 
the  more  flattering,  as  it  includes  a  proof  of  his 
predilection  in  favour  of  the  ])oems  his  franks  are 
destined  to  encK)se.  May  they  not  forfeit  his  good 
opinion  hereafter,  nor  yours,  to  whom  I  hold  my 
self  indebted  in  the  first  plac^,  and  who  have  equal- 
ly gi\en  me  credit  for  their  deserNings!  Your 
mother  says,  that  although  there  are  passages  in 
them  CA>ntaining  opinions  which  will  not  Ih>  uni- 
versally uubscriiHHi  to,  the  world  will  at  least  allow 
what  my  great  modesty  will  not  permit  me  to  sub- 
join. 1  have  the  highest  opinion  of  her  judgment, 
and  know,  by  having  ex|)4>rienced  the  8o>mdne»«ft 
of  them,  that  her  observations  arc  always  worthv 
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of  allt^iition  and  regard.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  J  do  not  feel  the  vanity  of  an  author,  when 
she  cuiuniends  inc — but  I  feel  something  better,  a 
spur  to  [ny  diligence,  and  a  cordial  to  my  spirits, 
both  together  animating  me  to  desenc,  at  least  not 
to  fall  riiort  of  her  expectations.  For  I  verily  Iks 
lieve,  if  my  dulness  should  earn  mc  the  character 
of  a  dunce,  the  censure  would  alfect  her  more  than 
me ;  iu>t  tiiat  I  am  insensible  of  the  value  of  a 
good  name,  either  as  a  man  or  an  author.  With- 
out an  ambition  to  attain  it,  it  is  absolutely  unnttaxna- 
blc  under  cither  of  tliosc  descriptions.  Kut  my 
life  having  Iwen  in  many  res{K*cts  a  Sv^ries  of  mor- 
tifications and  die(apiK)intments,  I  am  1)ecome  less 
apprehensive  nnd  impressible  perhaps  i  n  some  )x>ints 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  been ;  and  though  I 
should  be  exquisitely  sorry  to  disgrace  my  friends, 
could  eiidnrc  my  own  share  of  tlie  affliction  with 
&  reasonable  measure  of  tranquillity. 

These  seasonable  showers  have  poured  floods 
upon  all  the  neighbouring  parishes,  but  have  pass- 
ed us  by.  My  garden  languishes,  and,  what  is 
worse,  the  fields  too  languish,  and  the  upland  grass 
is  burnt.  These  discriminations  are  not  fortuitous. 
But  if  they  are  providential,  what  do  they  imjwrtl 
I  can  only  answer,  as  a  friend  of  mine  once  an- 
swered a  mnthematical  question  in  the  schools — 
"  Prorsus  iirscio."  Perhaps  it  is,  that  men,  who 
will  not  U'lieve  what  they  can  not  understand,  may 
learn  thr  folly  of  thrir  conduct,  while  their  very 
seiiscs  are  ?na<lc  to  witness  against  lliem ;  and  them- 
selvi»s  in  the  course  of  Providence  l)ecoine  the  sub- 
jects of  a  thousand  dispensations  they  can  not  ex- 
plain. But  the  end  is  never  answered.  The  les- 
son is  incuIcdt«Hl  indettl  frequently  enough,  but; 
nol-odv  lo.-irns  it.  Wrll.  Instruction  vouchsaft-d 
in  vain  is,  I  siipiMDse,  a  <lebt  to  be  accounted  for 
hcTcnt^er.  You  must  undrrstand  this  to !«  a  soli- 
loquy. I  wrote  my  thoughts  without  ie«rollecting 
thct  I  was  wnliiig  a  letter,  and  to  you.     W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DF..tR  ri:iKN'n,  June  21,  1781. 

Thk  letter  you  withheld  so  long,  lest  it  should 
give  me  pain.  i;ave  me  pleasure.  Horace  says,  t.he 
jKM Is  an-  a  w:»s)»is!i  race;  and  fniin  my  own  exiJC- 
ricnce  (»f  the  lenqnT  of  two  or  tiiree,  with  whom 
I  Wiis  formerly  connected,  1  can  reydily  sul««.rribe 
to  the  cliaracier  he  ;zivrs  tljetu.  Hut  lor  my  own 
part,  I  h'lve  never  yet  frit  that  ex«Tssivo  irritability , 
which  son;**  wrilirsi  (li.«5i?o\eT,  when  a  friend,  in  the 
words  of  l*t>i»*^, 

«« Ju-'t  liiiiL-'  a  f.iuU,  (»r  Iii^lMti\"<iJi*riki'." 
f-ea-'t  of  all  would  i  give  way  to  su-rh  an  un.«M'a- 
Bonable  cbulUtion.  rn'rely  l«ocanse  a  civil  (jUihtion 
IS  pro|>ostMl  to  me  with  such  gt  iitlem  ss,  and  by  a 
man  wIumh  concern  for  my  credit  and  cliaracter  1 


verily  believe  to  be  sincere  I  reply,  thcTcfbrc,  not 
peevishly,  but  with  a  sense  of  the  kindnesH  of  yoar 
intentions,  that  I  hope  you  may  make  3'ourself 
very  easy  on  a  subject,  that  I  can  perceive  has  oc- 
C4isioned  you  some  solicitude.  When  I  wrote  the 
poem  called  Truth,  it  was  indispensably  neccssaiy 
that  I  should  set  forth  that  doctrine  wliich  I  know 
to  be  true,  and  that  I  should  pass  what  I  under- 
stood to  l)e  a  just  censure  upon  opinions  and  per- 
suasions that  diflbr  from,  or  stand  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  it ;  liecauac,  though  some  errors  may  be 
innocent,  and  even  religious  errors  arc  not  alwayi 
pernicious,  yet  in  a  case  where  the  faith  and  hope 
of  a  Christian  arc  concerned,  they  must  necessa- 
rily be  destructive ;  and  because,  neglecting  this, 
I  should  have  betrayed  my  subject;  either  sup- 
pressing what,  in  my  judgment,  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance, or  giving  countenance  by  a  timid  silence, 
to  the  very  evils  it  was  my  design  to  comhat.  That 
you  may  understand  me  better,  I  will  subjoin-— 
that  I  wrote  that  poem  on  purpose  to  inculcate  the 
eleemosynary  character  of  the  gosjwl,  as  a  dispen- 
sation of  mercy,  in  the  most  absolute  sense  of  the 
word,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  claims  of  merit  on  the 
part  of  the  receiver ;  consequently  to  set  the  brand 
of  invalidity  upon  the  plea  of  works,  and  to  dis- 
cover, upon  spiritual  ground,  the  absunlity  of  that 
notion,  which  includes  a  solecism  in  the  very  terms 
of  it,  that  man,  by  repentance  and  good  works, 
may  deserve  the  mercy  of  his  Maker :  I  call  it  a 
solecism,  Ix^cause  mercy  deserved  ceases  to  be  mer- 
cy, and  must  take  the  name  of  justii*e.  Tliis  is 
the  o])iidon  which  I  said  in  my  last  the  world 
would  not  acquiesce  in ;  but  excejit  this,  I  do  not 
recollect  tiiat  1  have  introduced  a  syllable  into  any 
of  my  jiieces,  that  they  can  possibly  object  to;  and 
even  this  1  have  endeavoun^  to  deliver  from  doc- 
trinal drv'ness,  by  as  many  pretty  thin;jR,  in  the 
way  of  trinket  and  plaything,  as  I  could  muster 
ujjon  the  sulyect.  So  that  if  I  have  niblvd  tlicir 
gums,  I  ha\e  taken  care  to  do  it  with  a  coral,  and 
even  that  coral  emliellished  by  the  riblH>ii  to  which 
it  is  tied,  and  reconmiended  by  the  tinkling  of  all 
the  Ivll.s  I  could  contrive  to  annex  to  it. 

You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  call  on  John- 
son: iK'ing  |K'rfectly  acquaintin]  with  the  pntgn^fls 
of  tiie  busine.ss,  I  am  able  to  satisfy  your  curiof^ity 
rnvBelf— the  iK»st  iK'fore  the  last  I  ri'lurucd  to  him 
the  second  .•slieet  of  Table  TalJ:,  whioli  he  had 
«'nt  nn"  f)r  correction,  and  which  stands  for.Mnost 
in  the  volume.  The  delay  has  enabled  inc  to  add 
a  pic-ce  of  considerable  length,  wliich,  but  for  the 
delay,  v/ould  not  have  made  its  apjvarance  U]X>a 
tliis  occision;  it  answers  to  tlie  name  of  11o|k\ 

1  remember  a  line  in  the  Odys8i»v,  which,  lite- 
rally translated,  imports  tliat  there  Is  nothiuT  in 
tlie  world  more  impudent  than  the  belly.  But  had 
Homer  met  with  an  instance  of  nuxli^st  v  like  vouri. 
he  would  either  have  suppressed  that  observation, 
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:,T  «t  least  have  qualified  it  with  an  rxocption.     I 
hope  that,  for  the. future,  Mra.  Uiiwin  will  never 
«ifltfr  you  to   go   to  London  without    putting 
K»ne  victuals  in  your  pocket;  for  what  a  strange 
article  would  it  make  in  a  newHpapor,  that  a  tall, 
wcU-tlressed  gentleman,  hy  his  apixjarance  a  cler- 
(T'man.  and  with  a  purse  of  gold  in  hia  pocket, 
wa«  found  star\-ed  to  death  in  the  street.     How 
woukl  it  puzzle  conjecture  to  account  for  Ruch  a 
phenomenon !     Some  would  suppose  tliat  you  had 
been  kidnapped,  like  Betty  Ct  nning,  of  hungry 
memor\';  others  would  say,  the  gentleman  was  a 
DKthodist.  and  had  ])ractisL-d  a  rigorous  self-denial, 
which  !iad  unhappily  proved  too  hard  for  his  con- ' 
Mitution;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  tliat  nobody 
would  di\ine  the  real  cause,  or  sus]K;ct  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  your  nwdestyhatl  occasioned  the  tragedy  j 
in  question.     By  the  way,  is  it  not  possible,  that 
the  F;«arcne8s  and  slendemcss  of  your  jxirson  may 
be  owin'j:  to  the  same  cause?  for  surely  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suspect  that  the  bashful ness  which  could  j 
prevail  arrainst  you,  on  so  trying  an  occasion,  may: 
be  cqu'illy  prevalent  on  others.  I  remember  having 
been  toM  by  C/olman,  that  when  he  once  dined 
with  Garrick,  he  reiwatedly  pn-ssed  him  to  eat. 
more  of  a  rert.iin  dis!i,  tliat  he  was  known  to  be 
particubirly  fond  of;  Colman  as  often  rt^fuscd,  and  , 
at  lx«t  (Icchiretl  he  could  not :  "  Bui  could  not  you,"  | 
■ays  Garriok,  "if  you  was  in  a  dark  closet  by. 
yocr3«-lf  7"     The  same  question  might  pcrhape  be 
put  to  you  with  as  much,  or  more .  propriety,  and 
thcinrforc  I  recommend  it  to  you,  either  to  furnish 
joarself  with  a  little  more  assurance  or  always  to 
cat  in  the  dark. 

We  6\in]>athize  with  Mrs.  Unwin;  and  if  it 
will  ]yr  anv  comfort  to  her  to  know  it,  can  assure 
her,  t!iat  a  lady  in  our  neighlwurliood  is  always, 
on  ¥uch  occasions,  the  most  miserable  of  all  tlungs, 
and  Vf  t  e9cni>e8  with  great  facility  through  all  the 
dangi  T-s  of  her  state.   Yours,  ut  semper.     "VV.C. 


does  so  much  good  to  others !— ^*ou  can  no  where 
find  objects  more  entitled  to  your  pity  than  where 
your  pity  seeks  them.  A  man,  whose  vices  and 
irregularities  have  brought  his  liberty  and  life  into 
danger,  will  always  be  \iewed  with  an  eye  of  com- 
passion by  those  who  understand  what  human 
nature  is  made  of;  and  while  we  acknowledge  the 
severities  of  the  law  to  be  founded  upon  principles 
of  necessity  and  justice,  and  are  glad  that  there  is 
such  a  barrier  provided  for  the  peace  of  society,  if 
we  consider  that  the  difference  between  ourselves 
and  the  cul])rit  is  not  of  our  own  making,  we  shall 
Ik?,  as  you  are,  tenderly  affected  by  the  view  of  his 
misery;  and  not  the  less  so  because  he  has  brought 
it  U|xm  himself 

I  give  you  joy  of  your  own  hair,  no  doubt  you 
are  considerably  a  gainer  in  your  ap{)earance  by 
being  dinprriicigcd.  The  best  wig  is  that  which 
most  resembl<.>s  the  natural  hair.  Why  then  should 
he,  who  has  hair  enough  of  his  own,  have  recourse 
to  imitation  1  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  if  an 
arm  or  leg  could  have  been  taken  off  with  as  little 
]>ain  as  attends  the  amputation  of  a  curl  or  a  lock 
of  hair,  the  natural  limb  would  have  been  thought 
less  becoming,  or  less  convenient,  by  some  men, 
tlian  a  wooden  one,  and  have  been  disposed  of  ac- 
cordingly. 

Having  liegun  my  letter  with  a  miserable  pen, 
I  was  unwilling  to  change  it  for  a  better,  lest  my 
writing  should  not  be  aU  of  a  piece.  But  it  has 
worn  me  and  my  patience  quite  out.   Yours  ever, 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

July  6,  1781. 

We  r.rc  obliged  to  you  for  the  rugs,  a  commo- 
dity that  can  nc\'er  come  to  such  a  place  as  this 
at  an  un.scasonable  time.  We  have  given  one  to 
an  industrious  ]ioor  widow,  with  four  children, 
^rhosi*  «L4er  overheanl  her  shivering  in  the  night, 
and  with  Pome  difficulty  brou2ht  her  to  confess 
iIk'  ne-Kt  morning,  that  she  was  half  perishetl  for 
fvant  of  sufficient  coverinjr.  Iler  said  sirter  Iwr- 
rnwrd  a  rujj  for  her  at  a  neighV-onr's  immediately, 
whirh  i»!;c  had  use<l  only  one  night  when  yours 
fciri'-id:  pnd  I  doubt  not  but  we  s!iall  meet  with 
other*,  equally  in'ligent  and  do8er\ing  of  your 
oounty. 

Much  good  may  your  humanity  do  you,  as  it ; 

f 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  VERY  DEAR  PRIEND^  Jubj  12,  1781. 

I  AM  going  to  send,  what  when  you  have  rcaa, 
you  may  scratch  your  head,  and  say,  I  suppose, 
tliere's  nobody  knows,  whether  what  I  have  got, 
be  verse  or  not— by  the  tune  and  the  time,  it 
ought  to  be  rhyme;  but  if  it  be,  did  you  ever  see, 
of  late  or  of  yore,  such  a  ditty  before  1 

I  have  writ  Charity,  not  for  popularity,  but  as 
well  as  I  could,  in  hopes  to  do  good;  and  if  the 
reviewer  should  say  "  to  be  sure,  the  gentleman's 
muse  wears  methodist  shoes,  you  may  know  by 
her  pace,  and  talk  about  grace,  that  she  and  her 
bard  have  little  regard,  for  the  taste  and  fasluons, 
and  ruling  passions,  and  hoidening  play,  of  the 
modern  day ;  and  though  she  assume  a  borrowed 
plume,  and  now  and  then  wear  a  tittering  air,  'tis 
only  her  i)lan,  to  catch  if  she  can,  the  giddy  and 
gay,  as  they  go  that  way,  by  a  production,  on  a 
new  construction;  she  has  baited  her  trap,  in  ho{)es 
to  snap  all  that  may  come,  with  a  sugar-plum." 
Ilis  opinion  in  this  will  not  be  amif;s;  'tis  wha 


I  intend  my  principal  end;  and  if  I  succeed,  and 
folks  should  read,  till  a  few  arc  brought  lo  a  so- 
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nous  lltoughtj  1  Hhould  thiuk  1  am  paiJ,  for  nil  I 
have  iKud,  nnJ  u)1 1  hare  done,  tIioU)jh  1  havt  nui, 
iniuiy  a  (iuic,  afl<;r  a  iliynie,  u  liir  m  fnun  iiciicr, 
to  tlio  t-iiil  of  my  lenae,  and  liy  book  oc  cniok, 
nrilc  niigllivr  book,  if  1  live  aiul  uu  livio,  anutbcr 

I  have  lipnnl  hrfon?,  ofa  niuiii  will)  o  Itoor,  laiJ 
Upon  Hjiriii^,  uiul  KUch  like  IIiiiigK,  willi  so  laucti 
ait,  ill  i'viT>'  part,  that  wlirii  )'uu  wilt  in,  you  nu 
fi>rc(it  til  U'l^n  a  niinuRt  \iaer,  with  nn  ni  uiid  a 
gracp,  niviiiiiniii;;  about,  nun  in  aiiil  nun- -out  witli 
a  deal  of  utati',  ill  a  figmo-of  iglil,  wlllioul  ^ijicor 
■triajE. or  iiiijuuch  thing  anJllDW  1iii\i;WTit,ina 
rhyitiiiii;  lit,  what  wiD  make  yuuilaiirr,  anil  as  you 
adkuixv,  will  keep  you  litill,  ttu)U|{b  H^nal  JOUr 
uUJ  ilMKiiig  away  alert  auil  ^j  till  you.  eblol: 
to  ail  ciiilurwliat  I  harcpmui'di  which  tlial  yfitl 
may  iki,  rrv  Madam  and  you  arc  4|uUi<  isorii  uut 
with  jiij^tii:;  about,  I  take  my  k'a\e,  aiiit  livre  you 
reeeive  a  Lxiw }in>founil, donn  lotlie  ground, from! 
your  liuuiWo  int^  W.  C. 


lo,  that  lilt  nuwt  hamiLiH  incjiibi-n  of  mcict' 
alwuld  n-eeivc  DO  adranlagc  of  iln  Iuita,  or  ihouk 
bu  the  oiily  penons  ia  the  world  nbo  bhuuli!  de 
lii'e  DO  benefit  fiom  thuac  inslituliont,  witliou' 
wtiieh  KJcirlyuui  ool  BUlisiat.  >'citbrror  titett 
could  mean  lo  liiron-  down  Ihe  pale  of  jin^ierty, 
and  to  lay  iht  (L'krijiliaii  part  oi  llii'  wurid  open 
Ihroughout  all  ■)[<'*,  to  the  incunkiiii  of  uolbuilnl 

By  thi«  (ime  you  aie  BufGcienlly  anair,  that  I 

think  you  kavo  an  lii..  lo  nvovei 

at  Inw  nhat  is  so-i;:-  froiu  vou. 

The  fellow,   1  «i|i]™.-,      1,..   ,    - i.ruiugt 


adiil).n 


TO  THK  REV.  WILUAM  UXWIN. 

NT  DKAIl  rillKMIl,  Ji-ls  S!),  1781. 

Havimi  iiivi'ii  (he  ease  you  luid  beli>n>  me  i 
your  lai'l  all  due  coniiideration,  1  pta«<«l  to  ai 
iwcr  it ;  nntl  in  order  to  clear  my  way,  sliall,  i 
the  fimt  place,  set  dom  my  dense  of  lluwe  paswigi 
in  Scripturt  which,  4n  a  husly  pciuiial,  seem  1 
clash  Willi  tlie  opinion  I  oin  ^"ing  to  ^'c— "  If 
man  sniiu-  one  ehtek,  lurn  llio  oilier  — "  If  h 
take  tliy  cloni  lei  him  Uke  tliy  eo.it  nl™,  Thi 
is,  I  mppo3f  rather  ihanou  ■  vindiiiiM'  jitiiH-ipl 
avail  yourself  of  that  remedy  llic  law  allonx  yoi 
in  Ibe  way  uf  retaliation,  for  that  wob  llie  nubject 
imntediHii-ly  nnder  llie  discussion  of  the  ejitaJier 
Nothing  in  aa  contrary  lo  tlip  genius  of  Ihc  Oospel, 
as  tho  gratification  of  resentment  and  revenge ; 
but  I  can  mil  eojiily  perausdr  my».lf  to  hink,that 
JiC  author  of  that  dispensaliiin  eooM  {Kiiiwbhr  ad- 
liae  liu  followen  to  miuult  their  own  ]ieuee  at  the 
expense  of  the  pewa  of  sodety,  or  ineuleale  an 
univeml  alisliaence  from  the  use  of  lawful 
dies,  lo  ihc  cuconragcmcnt  of  injuiy  nnil  oppm- 

Sl  Paul  ngain  seems  to  condemn  the  practice 
of  goiiif!  'o  law,  "  Why  do  yc  not  rallicr  sutfer 
wrong  I  &r."  But  if  wo  look  a(!nin,>vc  elialliinil 
that  a  lilisious  temper  had  obtained,  and  was  pnj- 
taknl  among  llie  profoaora  of  the  day  This  he 
cundemDcd,  ani  with  good  Traaon  it  was  un- 
wanly  in  the  Insl  degree,  lliat  the  diiripIrK  of  tlu>l 
Prince  of  IVare  should  worry  ami  Vf x  e.ieli  nllier  j 
iriih  iiipiriou-i  trentnu'ni,  ami  uniiKVMu;  di>>-l, 
putes,  to  the  wandat  of  their  n-!ij^n  in  U  eyes 
of  llu'  healhi'n.  But  sun^y  he  did  n^>t  iiiei>n  a'liy 
.oore  lh:iii  Lis  Master,  in  tlic  [iljce  nbuvi>  ulludeil 


of  Ibe  eleigy;  and  cunning  fiiaii^h  to  conceiia 
the  purpose  of  turning  your  merkncsH  and  Gir- 
bcaraiire  to  good  account,  and  of  onning  them 
into  bard  cosh,  which  he  means  lo  put  in  bis 
pocket,  liut  1  wuulil  (IiMppiHiit  him,  and  ^MW 
him,  tlial  lliough  a  Christian  is  not  to  be  qnarrel- 
Bomc,  lie  is  not  to  be  cruahed — and  that  though 
be  u  but  a  worm  heliircGad,  he  is  not  such  a 
wonn,  as  every  *>l(iah  nnprinciplcJ  wretch  may 

laU'ly  hu'ard  a  story  from  alady,  who  hasspenl 

many  yrans  of  her  life  in  France,  somewjiat  In  the 
present  puriiosc.  An  Abbu,  uniienully  eileemn] 
tot  his  piety,  and  especially  fiir  ibe  meckotas  tt 
his  manners,  had,  yd  undesignedly  ginn  soma 
~  ihabbyfellowUlTiiB  parish    The  man, 

concluding  lie  might  do  u  be  pteaH-il  with  so  En- 
giiing  and  |;i-nlle  a  character,  elruck  him  on  ons 
chi«k.  and  bade  hun  turn  tho  other.     The  good 
I,  and  when  be  had  rercivi^l   thr  two 
^ps,  wlii>.'1i  Ik'  thuujihl  himself  obtifted  to  submit 
ii;niii,  and  U'al  him  Hiuiully      I  do  ml 
c  yisu  follow  the  Fri-nch  gi-iiilcman's 
example,  but  I  lielievo  miboily  thai  has  beard  ths 
story  eondenms  liim  much  Sar  the  spirit  he  showid 
upon  till'  uecasion. 

I  bad  llie  relation  from  Lady  Austen,*  aster  to 

Mrs.  Jones,  wifnof  tlieniiirM-i.r,.i  <]lJl..(,      She 

.  most  oijreeiiMi'  woman, .  ■.■!  !,  ■-  r  ".  -,  m  love 

S  TOUT  mother  and  me;  inwimueh.  that  I  do 

know  but  abo  may  acltlo  at  Olncy.     Yei4er- 

day  se'eunight  we»ll  iliii'l  t.'^  I'l.  r  in  the  ^'n- 

tt  ilelighiful  Ti'iiri'uitnt,  belonging  t» 

M».TIiruckinortonofW(alon.     LuJy  Auflcn's 

lackey,  and  a  lad  that  waits  on  me  in  the  garden, 

drove  a  whti'lbarrow  full  uf  eatables  and  diinkt- 

Wcstothe  scene  of  our  ^liaef'AoBip^fre.  Aboard 

laid  over  tlie  lop  of  the  wheelbarrow  Bcmd  tts  fer 

Ubh'  1  our  ilining-room  was  a  rooi'houiH  tined 

itb  mtMS  and  ivy.     At  rix  o'clock,  the  servants, 

wlioha<ldinii1uuih.'ra  great  ebn  upon  the  gmut^ 

lillh-  tliatance  biuknl  the  liellte,  i:inii  the  aaid 
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wheelbaxTow  served  us  for  a  tea-table.  We  then 
took  a  walk  into  the  wilderness,  about  half  a  mile 
off,  and  were  at  home  again  a  little  afler  eight, 
ha\ing  spent  the  day  together  firom  noon  till  eve- 
ning, without  one  cross  occurrence,  or  the  least 
Weariness  of  each  other.  A  happiness  few  parties 
of  pleasure  can  boast  of 

Yours,  with  our  joint  love,  "W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

HT  DEAR  FRIEN'O,  AugUSt  25,  1781. 

We  rejoice  with  you  sincerely  in  the  birth  of 
another  son,  and  in  the  prospect  you  have  of  Mrs. 
Unwin's  recover}';  may  your  three  children,  and 
the  next  three,  when  they  shall  moke  their  ap- 
pcirance,  prove  so  many  blessings  to  their  parents, 
and  make  you  wish  that  you  had  twice  the  num- 
ber.   But  what  made  you  expect  daily  that  you 
ihould  hear  from  nie  1    Letter  for  letter  is  the  law 
of  aQ  correspondence  whatsoever,  and  because  I 
wrote  last,  I  ha%"e  indulged  myself  for  some  time 
in  expectation  of  a  sheet  from  you. — Not  that  I 
pnrem  myself  entirely  by  the  punctilio  of  recipro- 
tttum,  but  having  been  pretty  much  occupied  of 
l>te,  I  was  not  sorry  to  find  myself  at  Uberty  to 
czfTciie  my  discretion,  and  furnished  with  a  good 
CXCQW  if  I  choose  to  be  silent 

I  n:pected,  as  you  remember,  to  have  been  pub- 
Kshed  last  spring,  and  was  disappointed.     The 
^J  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  increase 
the  qoantity  of  my  publication  by  about  a  third ; 
^  if  my  muse  has  not  forsaken  me,  which  I 
'•^her  luspcct  to  be  the  case,  may  possibly  yet  add 
^  It   1  have  a  subject  in  hand,  which  promises 
^  t  great  abundance  of  poetical  matter,  but 
which,  for  want  of  a  something  I  am  not  able  to 
<^™cribe,  I  can  not  at  present  proceed  with.    The 
n>iDe  of  it  is  Retirement^  and  my  purpose,  to  re- 
ttnuoend  the  proper  improvement  of  it,  to  set  forth 
the  reqnitdtcs  for  that  end,  and  to  enlarge  upon 
the  happiness  of  that  state  of  life,  when  managed 
IS  k  ought  to  be.     In  the  course  of  my  journey 
through  this  ample  theme,  I  should  wish  to  touch 
upOD  the  characters,  the  deficiencies,  and  the  mis- 
takes of  thousands,  who  enter  on  a  scene  of  retire- 
ment, unqualified  for  it  in  every  respect,  and  with 
such  designs  as  to  have  no  tendency  to  promote 
cither  their  own  happiness  or  that  of  others.     But 
as  I  have  told  )«iu  before,  there  arc  times  when  I 
aim  no  moie  a  jioct  than  I  am  a  mathematician; 
and  when  such  a  time  occurs,  I  always  think  it 
bettc'T  to  give  up  the  point,  than  to  labour  it  in 
^-ain.     I  shall  yet  again  be  obliged  to  trouble  you 
for  franks;  the  addition  of  three  thousand  lines, 
or  near  that  number,  having  occasioned  a  demand 
which  1  did  not  always  foresee;  but  your  obliging 


friend,  and  your  obliging  self,  having  allowed  me  tho 
liberty  of  application,  I  make  it  without  apology. 

The  solitude,  or  rather  the  duality  of  our  con- 
dition at  Olncy,  seems  drawing  to  a  conclusion. 
You  liavc  not  forgot,  perhaps,  that  the  building 
wc  inhabit  consists  of  two  mansions.  And  bo- 
cause  you  have  only  seen  the  inside  of  that  part 
of  it  which  is  in  our  occupation,  I  therefore  in- 
form you,  that  the  other  end  of  it  is  by  far  the 
most  superb,  as  well  as  tho  most  conunodious. 
Lady  Austen  has  seen  it,  has  set  her  heart  upon 
it,  is  going  to  fit  it  up  and  furnish  it,  and  if  she 
can  get  rid  of  the  remaining  two  years  of  tho  lease 
of  her  London  house,  will  probably  enter  upon  it  in 
a  twelve-month.  You  will  bo  pleased  with  this 
intelligence,  because  I  have  already  told  you,  that 
she  is  a  woman  perfectly  well-bred,  sensible,  and 
in  every  respect  agreeable ;  and  above  all,  because 
she  loves  your  mother  dearly.  It  has  in  my  eyes 
(and  I  doubt  not  it  will  have  the  same  in  yours) 
strong  marks  of  pro\idcntial  interjxwition.  A  fe- 
male friend,  and  one  who  bids  fair  to  prove  her- 
self worthy  of  the  appellation,  comes,  recommended 
by  a  variety  of  considerations,  to  such  a  place  as 
Olney.  Since  Mr.  Newton  went,  and  till  this 
lady  came,  there  was  not  in  the  kingdom  a  retire- 
ment more  absolutely  such  than  ours.  We  did 
not  want  company,  but  when  it  came,  wc  found 
it  agreeable.  A  person  that  has  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  understands  it  well,  has  high  spirits, 
a  lively  fancy,  and  great  readiness  of  conversation, 
introduces  a  sprightliness  into  such  a  scene  as  this, 
which  if  it  was  peaceful  before,  is  not  the  worse 
for  being  a  litUc  enlivened.  In  case  of  illness  too, 
to  which  all  are  liable,  it  was  rather  a  gloomy  pros- 
pect, if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  advert  to  it,  that 
there  was  hardly  a  woman  in  the  place  from  whom 
it  would  have  been  reasonable  to  have  expected 
cither  comfort  or  assistance.  The  present  curate's 
wife  is  a  valuable  person,  but  has  a  family  of  her 
own,  and  though  a  neighbour,  is  not  a  very  near 
one.  But  if  this  plan  is  effected,  we  shall  be  in  a 
manner  ono  family,  and  I  suppose  never  pass  a 
day  without  some  intercourse  with  each  other. 

Your  mother  sends  her  warm  affections,  and 
welcomes  into  the  world  the  new-bom  William. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  October  6,  1781. 

What  a  world  are  you  daily  conversant  with, 
which  I  have  not  seen  these  twenty  years,  and 
shall  never  see  again !  The  arts  of  dissipation  (I 
suppose)  are  no  where  practised  with  more  refine- 
ment or  success,  than  at  the  place  of  your  present 
residence.    By  your  account  of  it,  it  seems  to  ba 
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just  what  it  was  when  I  visited  it,  a  scene  of  idle- 
ness and  luxury,  music,  dancing,  cards,  walking, 
riding,  hatliing,  eating,  drinking,  coffee,  tea,  scan- 
dal, dressing,  yawning,  sleeping,  the  rooms  per- 
haps more  magnificent,  hocause  the  proprietors  are 
grown  richer,  hut  the  manners  and  occupations 
of  the  company  just  the  same.  Though  my  life 
has  long  licen  Ukc  tliat  of  a  recluse,  I  have  not  the 
temper  of  one,  nor  am  I  in  the  least  an  enemy  to 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour;  hut  I  can  not  envy 
you  your  situation;  I  even  feel  myself  constrained 
to  prefer  the  silence  of  this  nook,  and  the  snug  fire- 
side in  our  own  diminutive  parlour,  to  all  the  splen- 
dour and  gaiety  of  Brighton. 

You  ask  me,  how  I  feel  on  the  occasion  of  my 
approacliing  puhlicationi  Perfectly  at  my  ease. 
If  I  had  not  been  pretty  well  assured  before  hand 
that  my  tranquillity  would  lie  but  little  endangered 
by  such  a  measure,  I  would  never  have  engaged  in 
it;  for  I  can  not  bear  disturbance.  I  have  had  in 
view  two  principal  objects;  first  to  amuse  myself; 
and  secondly,  to  compass  that  point  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  others  might  possibly  be  the  better  for 
my  amusement.  If  I  have  succeeded,  it  will  give 
me  pleasure;  but  if  I  have  failed,  I  shall  not  be 
mortified  to  the  degree  that  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
pected. I  remember  an  old  adage  (though  not 
where  it  is  to  be  found),  bene  vixil,  qui  bene  latuit^ 
and  if  I  had  recollected  it  at  the  right  time,  it 
should  have  been  the  motto  to  my  book.  By  the 
way,  it  will  make  an  excellent  one  for  Retire- 
ment, if  you  can  but  tell  me  whom  to  quote  for  it. 
The  critics  can  not  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  I 
have  in  reflecting,  that  so  far  as  my  leisure  has 
been  employed  in  writing  for  the  public,  it  has 
been  conscientiously  employed,  and  with  a  view 
to  their  advantage.  There  is  nothing  agreeable, 
to  be  sure,  in  being  chronicled  for  a  dunce;  but  I 
believe  there  lives  not  a  man  upon  earth,  who 
wouki  be  less  aflcctcd  by  it  than  myself.  With 
all  this  indifference  to  fame,  which  you  know  me 
too  well  to  supiK)se  me  capable  of  afiecting,  I  have 
taken  the  utmost  pains  to  deser\'e  it.  This  may 
appear  a  mystery  or  a  paradox  in  practice,  but  it 
is  true.  I  considered  that  the  taste  of  the  day  is- 
refimnl,  and  delicate  to  excess,  and  that  to  disgust) 
that  delicacy  of  taste,  by  a  slovenly  inattention  to  ] 
it,  wo!ild  l)c  to  forfeit  at  once  all  hope  of  being ' 
useful ;  and  for  this  reason,  though  I  have  written 
more  verse  tliis  last  year,  than  jx^rhaps  any  man ' 
in  England,  I  have  finished,  and  polished,  and 
touched,  and  retouched,  with  the  utmost  care.  | 
If  after  all  I  should  be  converted  into  waste  paper, 
it  may  be  my  misfortune,  but  it  will  not  be  my 
fault.  I  shall  bear  it  with  the  most  perfect  sc- 
remty.  I 

I  do  not  mean  to  give a  copy :  he  is  a 

good-natured  little  man,  and  crows  exactly  like  a 


cock,  but  knows  no  more  ox  vene  thai 
he  imitates. 

Whoever  supposes  that  Lady  Aiute 
is  precarious,  is  mistaken.  I  can  asgure 
the  ground  of  the  most  circumstantial  a: 
tic  information,  that  it  is  both  genteel 
fectly  safe.  Youn 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN,  Oct.  1 

Your  fear  lest  I  should  think  you 
of  my  correspondence,  on  account  of  yoi 
answer,  may  change  sides  now,  and  moi 
belongs  to  me.  It  is  long  since  I  rocc 
last,  and  yet  I  believe  I  can  say  truly, 
I)06t  has  gone  by  me  since  the  receipt 
has  not  reminded  me  of  the  debt  I  o^ 
your  obliging  and  unreserved  coimnunici 
in  prose  and  verse,  especially  for  the  latti 
I  consider  them  as  marks  of  your  peci 
dence.  The  truth  is,  I  have  been  sue 
maker  myself,  and  so  busy  in  preparing 
for  the  press,  which  I  imagine  will  nu 
pearance  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  thi 
had  leisure  to  listen  to  the  calls  of  an^ 

• 

gagemcnt.  It  is  however  finished,  an 
the  printer's,  and  I  have  nothing  now 
it,  but  to  correct  the  sheets  as  thej  a 
mc,  and  consign  it  over  to  the  judgment  • 
Uc.  It  is  a  bold  undertaking  at  this  tu 
when  so  many  writers  of  the  greatest  ab 
gone  before,  who  seem  to  have  anticip 
valuable  subject,  as  well  as  all  the  graa 
cal  embellishment,  to  step  forth  into  th 
the  character  of  a  bard,  especially  whei 
sidered,  that  luxury,  Idleness,  and  \ice, 
bauched  the  public  taste,  and  that  nothi 
is  welcome  but  childish  fiction,  or  what  1 
a  tendency  to  excite  a  laugh.  I  thought 
that  I  had  stumbled  upon  some  subject! 
never  before  been  poetically  treated, 
some  others,  to  which  I  imagined  it  wo 
difficult  to  give  an  air  of  novelty  by  tl 
of  treating  tliem.  My  sole  drifl  is  to 
a  point  which  however  I  knew  I  sliou 
aim  at,  unless  I  could  be  likewise  entert 
have  therefore  fixed  these  two  strings 
lx)w,  and  by  the  help  of  both  have  don 
to  send  my  arrow  to  the  mark.  My  re 
hardly  have  begun  to  laugh,  before  tJj 
called  upon  to  correct  that  levity  and 
with  a  more  serious  air.  As  to  the  efic 
it  alone  in  His  hands,  who  can  alone  j 
neither  prose  nor  verse  can  reform  the 
of  a  dissolute  age,  much  less  can  thej 
sense  of  religious  obligation,  unless  aai 
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e  efficacious  by  the  power  who  superintends  to  turn  hb  affections  toward  their  proper  centre 
rath  he  has  vouchsafed  to  impart  But  when  I  see  or  hear  of  a  crowd  of  voluptuaries, 

m  made  my  heart  ache  with  a  sympathetic  who  have  no  ears  but  for  music,  no  eyes  but  for 
w,  when  you  described  the  state  of  your  mind  splendour,  and  no  tongue  but  for  impertinence  and 
tasion  of  your  late  visit  into  Hertfordshire,  folly— I  say,  or  at  least  I  see  occasion  to  say— 
I  been  previously  informed  of  your  journey;  This  is  madness— This  persisted  in  must  have  a 
J  you  made  it,  I  should  have  been  able  to  tragical  conclusion— It  will  condemn  you,  not  only 
lbretyl.1  all  your  feeling  with  tho  most  un- 1  as  christians  unworthy  of  the  name,  but  as  intelU- 
[  crrtaiiity  of  prediction.  You  will  never  gent  creatures— You  know  by  tho  light  of  nature, 
to  fotl  u^H^n  tliat  subject;  but  with  your  prin-  if  you  have  not  quenched  it,  that  there  is  a  God, 

of  resignation,  and  acquiescence  in  the  di-       "    " 
rill,  YOU  will  always  feel  as  becomes  a  chris- 

We  are  forbidden  to  murmur,  but  we  are 
nindden  to  regret ;  and  whom  we  loved  ten- 
while  living,  we  may  still  pursue  with  an  af- 
late  remembrance,  without  having  any  oc- 

to  charge  ourselves  with  rebellion  against 
nrereignty  that  appointed  a  separation.     A 

coming,  when  I  am  confident  you  will  see 
now,  that  mercy  to  both  parties  was  the  prin- 
igent  in  ji  scene,  the  recollection  of  which  is 
linfiil.  W.  C. 


»  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

IR  FBIEND,  Nov.  5,  1781. 

VE  you  joy  of  your  safe  return  from  the  lips 
great  deep.  You  did  not  indeed  discern 
ngns  of  sobriety,  or  true  wisdom,  among  the 
cf  Brighthelmstone,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
s  the  manners  of  a  multitude,  of  whatever 
vithout  learning  something;  I  mean,  if  a 
as  a  mind  like  yours,  capable  of  reflection. 
nes  nothing  to  imitate,  he  is  sure  to  see 
ing  to  avoid;  if  nothing  to  congratulate  his 
creatures  npon,  at  least  much  to  excite  his 
■ion.  There  is  not,  I  think,  so  melancholy 
in  the  world  (an  hospital  is  not  to  be  com- 
with  it)  as  that  of  a  thousand  persons  dis- 
hed by  the  name  of  gentry,  who,  gentle 
■  by  nature,  and  made  more  gentle  by  edu- 
have  the  appearance  of  being  innocent  and 
■ve,  yet  being  destitute  of  all  religion,  or 
all  governed  by  the  religion  they  profess, 
oe  of  them  at  any  great  distance  firom  an 
state,  where  self-deception  will  be  impossi- 
1  where  amusements  can  not  enter.  Some 
1,  we  may  say,  will  be  reclaimed — ^it  is  most 
e  indeed  that  some  of  them  will,  because 
if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is 
distinguishing  itself  by  seeking  its  objects 
the  most  desperate  class;  but  the  Scripture 
)  encouragement  to  the  warmest  charity  to 
*  deliverance  for  them  all.  When  I  see  an 
\  and  an  unhappy  man,  I  say  to  myself, 
(  perhaps  a  man  whom  the  world  would 
they  knew  the  value  of  hb  sorrows,  which 
iiUy  intended  only  to  soften  his  heart,  and 
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and  that  a  life  like  yours  can  not  bo  according  to 
his  will. 

I  ask  no  pardon  of  you  for  the  gravity  and  gloonu- 
ness  of  these  reflections,  which  I  stumbled  on  when 
I  least  expected  it ;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  them 
or  others  of  a  like  complexion  are  sure  to  occur  to 
me  when  I  thiuk  of  a  scene  of  public  diversion 
like  that  you  have  lately  lefl. 

I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  Johnson  told  you  the 
truth,  when  he  said  he  should  publish  me  soon  af- 
ter Christmas.  His  press  has  been  rather  more 
punctual  ui  its  remittances,  than  it  used  to  be ;  we 
have  now  but  little  more  than  two  of  the  longest 
pieces,  and  the  small  ones  that  are  to  follow,  by 
way  of  epilogue,  to  print  off,  and  then  the  affair 
is  finished.  But  once  more  I  am  obliged  to  gape 
for  franks ;  only  these,  which  I  hope  will  be  the 
last  I  shall  want,  at  yours  and  Mr. *s  conve- 
nient leisure. 

We  rejoice  that  you  have  so  much  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  John's  proficiency.  The  more  spi- 
rit he  has,  the  better,  if  his  spirit  is  but  managea- 
ble, and  put  under  such  management  as  your  pru- 
dence and  Mrs.  Unwin's  will  suggest.  I  need  not 
guard  you  against  severity,  of  which  I  conclude 
there  is  no  need,  and  which  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
at  all  inclined  to  practise  without  it;  but  perhaps 
if  I  was  to  whisper  beware  of  too  much  indulgence 
— I  should  only  give  a  hint  that  the  fondness  of  a 
father  for  a  fine  boy  might  seem  to  justify.  I  have 
no  particular  reason  for  the  caution,  at  this  dis- 
tance it  is  not  possible  I  should,  but  in  a  case  like 
yours,  an  admonition  of  that  sort  seldom  wants 


propriety. 


Yours,  my  dear  firiend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  NoV.  26,  1781. 

I  WROTE  to  you  by  the  last  post,  supposing  you 
at  Stock ;  but  lest  that  letter  should  not  follow  you 
to  Laytonstonc,  and  you  should  suspect  me  of  vn- 
reasonable  delay,  and  lest  the  frank  you  have  sent 
me  should  degenerate  into  waste  paper,  and  perish 
upon  my  hands,  I  write  again.  The  former  le^ 
ter,  however,  containing  all  my  present  stock  of 
intelligence,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  this  may 
prove  a  blank,  or  but  little  worthy  your  acceptance. 
You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  suppose,  that  if  J 
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could  be  very  entertaining,  I  would  be  so,  because, 
])y  giving  nie  credit  for  such  a  willingness  to  please, 
you  only  allow  me  a  share  of  that  universal  vani- 
ty, which  inclines  every  man,  upon  all  occasions, 
to  exliibit  himself  to  the  best  advantage.  To  say 
the  truth,  however,  when  I  write,  as  I  do  to  you, 
not  about  business,  nor  on  any  subject  that  ap- 
proaches to  that  description,  I  mean  much  less  my 
corres{)ondent's  amusement,  which  my  modesty 
will  not  always  permit  me  to  hope  for,  than  my 
own.  There  is  a  pleasure  annexed  to  the  commu- 
ni'ration  of  one's  ideas,  whether  by  word  of  mouth, 
or  by  letter,  which  nothing  earthly  can  supply  the 
place  of,  and  it  is  the  delight  we  find  in  this  mu- 
tual intercourse,  that  not  only  proves  us  to  be  crea- 
tures intended  for  social  life,  but  more  than  any 
thing  else  perhaps  fits  us  for  it.  I  have  no  patience 
with  philosophers — they,  one  and  all,  8uiiix)se  (at 
least  I  understand  it  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion 
among  them)  that  man's  weakness,  his  necessities, 
his  inability  to  stand  alone,  have  furnished  the  pre- 
vailing motive,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
renounced  at  first  a  life  of  solitude,  and  became  a 
gregarious  creature.  It  seems  to  me  more  reasona- 
ble, as  w^ell  as  more  honourable  to  my  species,  to 
suppose,  that  generosity  of  soul,  and  a  brotherly 
attachment  to  our  own  kind,  drew  us,  as  it  were, 
to  one  common  centre,  taught  us  to  build  cities, 
and  inhabit  them,  and  welcome  every  stranger, 
that  would  cast  in  his  lot  amongst  us,  that  we 
might  enjoy  fellowship  with  each  other,  and  the 
luxury  of  reciprocal  endearments,  without  which 
a  paradise  could  afford  no  comfort.  There  are  in- 
dcid  I'll  sorts  of  characters  in  the  world ;  there  are 
tome  whose  understandings  arc  so  sluggish,  and 
whose  hearts  arc  such  mere  clods,  that  they  live  in 
society  without  either  contributing  to  the  sweets 
of  it,  or  having  any  relish  for  them.  A  man  of 
this  stamp  passes  by  our  window  continually — I 
never  saw  him  conversing  with  a  neighbour  but 
once  in  my  life,  though  I  have  known  him  by  sight 
these  twelve  yeats ;  he  is  of  a  very  sturdy  make, 
and  has  a  round  belly,  extremely  protuberant, 
which  he  evidently  considers  as  Ms  best  friend,  be- 
cause it  is  his  only  companion,  and  it  is  the  labour 
of  his  life  to  fill  it.  I  can  easily  conceive,  that  it 
is  merely  the  love  of  good  eating  and  drinking, 
and  now  and  then  the  want  of  a  new  pair  of  shoes, 
that  attaches  this  man  so  much  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  fellow  mortals ;  for  suppose  these  exi- 
gencies, and  others  of  a  like  kind,  to  subsist  no 
longer,  and  what  is  there  that  could  possibly  give 
society  the  preference  in  his  esteem  1  Ho  might 
btrut  about  with  bis  two  thumbs  upon  his  hi|)s  in 
the  wilderness,  he  could  hanlly  be  more  silent  than 
he  is  at  C»lney,  and  for  any  advantage,  or  comfort, 
or  friendship,  or  brotherly  affection,  he  could  not 
l^  more  destitute  of  such  blessings  there,  than  in 
!U«  present  situation.    But  other  men  have  some- 


thing more  than  guts  to  satisfy;  there  are  the  yearn- 
ings of  the  heart,  which,  let  philosophers  say  what 
they  will,  are  more  importunate  than  all  the  neces- 
sities of  the  body,  that  will  not  sufifer  a  creature, 
worthy  to  be  called  human,  to  be  contented  with 
an  insulated  life,  or  to  look  for  his  friends  among 
the  beasts  of  the  forest.  Yourself,  for  instance* ! 
It  is  not  because  there  arc  no  tailors  or  pastrj'-cookj 
to  be  foimd  upon  Salisbury  plain,  that  you  do  not 
choose  it  for  your  abode,  but  because  you  are 
a  philanthropist — because  you  are  susceptible 
of  social  impressions,  and  have  a  pleasure  in  doing 
a  kindness  when  you  can.  Now  upon  the  word 
of  a  poor  creature,  I  have  said  all  that  I  have  said, 
without  the  least  intention  to  say  one  word  of  it 
when  I  began.  But  thus  it  is  with  my  thoughts 
— when  you  shake  a  crab-tree  the  fruit  falls ;  good 
for  nothing  indeed  when  you  have  got  it,  but  still 
the  best  that  is  to  be  expected  from  a  cral>tiee. 
You  are  welcome  to  them,  such  as  they  are,  and 
if  you  approve  my  sentiments,  tell  the  philosophers 
of  the  day,  that  I  have  outshot  them  all,  and  have 
discovered  the  true  origin  of  society,  when  I  least 
looked  for  it. 


TO  TIIE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Jan.  5,  179Sl 

Did  I  allow  myself  to  plead  the  common  excnsr 
of  idle  correspondents,  and  esteem  it  a  sofficient 
reason  for  not  writing,  that  I  have  nothing  to  write 
about,  I  certainly  should  not  write  now.  But  I 
have  so  oflen  found,  on  nmilar  occasions,  when  t 
great  penury  of  matter  has  seemed  to  threaten  me 
with  an  utter  impossibility  of  hatching  a  letter, 
that  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  put  pen  to  paper, 
and  go  on,  in  order  to  conquer  all  difficulties ;  that, 
availing  myself  of  past  experience,  I  now  begin 
with  a  most  assured  persuasion,  that  sooner  or  later, 
one  idea  naturally  suggesting  another,  I  shall  come 
to  a  most  prosperous  conclusion. 

In  the  last  Review,  I  mean  in  the  last  hut  one, 
I  saw  Johnson's  critique  upon  Prior  and  Pope.  I 
am  bound  to  acquiesce  in  his  opinion  of  the  latter, 
because  it  has  always  been  my  own.  I  could  never 
agree  with  those  who  preferred  him  to  Drvden ; 
nor  with  others  (I  have  known  such,  and  persoDS 
of  taste  and  discernment  too)  who  could  not  aDow 
him  to  be  a  poet  at  all.  He  was  certainly  a  me- 
chanical maker  of  verses,  and  in  every  line  he  cwr 
wrote,  we  sec  indubitable  marks  of  most  indefati- 
gable imlustry  and  labour.  Writers  who  find  it 
necessary  to  make  such  strenuous  and  painful  ex- 
ertions, are  generally  as  phlegmatic  as  they  are 
correct ;  but  Pope  was,  in  this  respect,  exempted 
from  the  common  lot  of  authors  of  that  clau. 
With  the  unwearied  application  of  a  plodding  Fle- 
mish painter,  who  draws  a  shrimp  with  the  most 
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ninotc  exactnetM,  he  had  all  the  genius  of  one  of  aginc,  the  last  proof  sheet  of  my  volume,  which 

the  £ret  mastrra.    Never  I  hclievc  wore  such  ta-  will  consist  of  about  three  hundred  an<l  llfly  pages 

ledta  and  such  drudgery  united.    But  I  admire  honestly  printed.    My  public  entree  therefore  ii 

Dnrtien  moet,  who  has  succeeded  by  mere  dint  of  not  far  distant.  Yours,  W  C. 

grnittSf  and  in  spite  of  a  laziness  and  carelessness 

almost  peculiar  to  himself    His  faults  are  num- 

bflTie«#,  and  so  are  his  beauties.    His  faults  arc 

thusc  of  A  great  man,  and  his  beauties  arc  such  (at 

least  sometimes)  as  Po]x>,  with  all  his  toucliing, 

and  irtouching,  could  n<"ver  equal.    So  far,  there- 

fiyre.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Johnson.     But  I  can 

not  suliKrihe  to  what  he  says  of  Prior.    In  the 

firrt  place,  though  my  memory  may  fail  me,  I  do 

not  n.Tollcct  that  he  takes  any  notice  of  his  Solo- 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Jan.  17,  1782. 

I  AM  glad  we  agree  in  our  opinion  of  king  critic, 
and  the  writers  on  whom  he  has  bestowed  his  an* 
imadversions.  It  is  a  matter  of  indiirereiicc  to  me 
whether  I  think  with  the  world  at  larije  or  not, 


but  I  wish  my  friends  to  be  of  my  muid.     The 
mon ;  in  my  mind  the  best  poem,  whctiier  we  con-  same  work  will  wear  a  di/Tercnt  appcariuice  in  t!ie 
ider  the  subject  of  it,  or  tlie  execution,  that  he  ]  eyes  of  t!ie  same  man,  according  to  the  dill'ercnt 
ewT  wrote.     In  the  next  place,  he  condemns  him  views  with  which  he  reads  it ;  if  merely  for  hi* 
fur  introducing  Venus  and  Cu])id  into  his  love- 
^erspa,  and  concludes  it  impossible  his  jiassion 
cwikl  he  sincere,  because  when  he  would  express 
it  he  Das  recourse  to  fables.    But  when  Prior  wrote, 
tU.«p  deities  were  not  so  obsolete  as  thev  are  at 
piwent.    His  contemporary  writers,   and   sonic 
tlias  succeeded  him,  did  not  think  them  l)eneath 
thfir  notice.    Tibullus,  in  reality,  disbelieved  their 
nirtence  as  much  as  we  do ;  yet  Tibullus  is  al- 
lowed to  be  the  prince  of  all  poetical  inamoratos, 
though  he  mentions  them  in  almost  every  page. 
There  is  a  fashion  in  these  things,  which  the  Doc- 
tor fftam  to  have  forgotten.     But  what  shall  we 
•»yof  his  fasty-nisty  remarks  upon  Henry  and 
JjMttI    I  agree  with  him,  that  morally  consider- 
ed, Kich  the  knight  and  his  lady  are  bad  charac- 
^1  and  that  each  exhibits  an  example  which 
^i^t  not  to  be  followed.    The  man  dissembles  in 

*  *ty  that  would  have  justified  the  woman  had 
"«  mouoced  him ;  and  the  woman  resolves  to 
*Bow  him  at  the  expense  of  delicacy,  propriety, 
?^  wen  modesty  itself.    But  when  the  critic  calls 

*  •  dull  (fialogue,  who  but  a  critic  will  believe  himi 
*»^tt  are  few  readers  of  jwetry  of  either  sex,  in 

^*  country,  who  can  not  remember  how  that  en- 
f^nting  piece  has  Iwwitched  them,  who  do  not 
j^l^ow,  that  instead  of  finding  it  tedious,  they  have 
^^  so  delighted  with  the  romantic  turn  of  it,  as 
^  ^ve  overlooked  all  its  defects,  and  to  have  giv- 
^'^  it  a  ooancrated  place  in  their  memories,  with- 
*^  ever  feeling  it  a  burthen.  I  wonder  almost, 
^^  M  the  Bacchanals  served  Orpheus,  the  boys 
V^  ghlsdo  not  tear  this  husky,  dry,  commentator, 

^'^from  limb,  in  resentment  of  such  an  injury  done 

^  tbeir  darting  poet.  I  admire  Johnson  as  a  man  of 

P^t  erudition  and  sense ;  but  when  he  sets  him- 

"^  Qp  for  a  jtfcdgo  of  writers  upon  the  subject  of 

W  a  pasnon  which  I  suppose  he  never  felt  in  Ids 

^i  he  might  as  well  think  himself  qualified  to 

franoQnoe  upon  a  treatise  on  horsemanship,  or  the 
tit  of  feitifintiorL 
The  next  packet  I  lecdve  will  bring  me,  I  im- 


anmsenient,  his  candour  lieing  in  less  danger  of  a 
twist  from  interest  or  [)rejudice,  he  is  plexsed  with 
what  is  really  pleasing,  and  is  not  over  curious  to 
discover  a  blemish,  because  the  exercwe  of  a  mi- 
nute exactness  is  not  consistent  with  his  ]»ur(>ose. 
But  if  he  once  In^comes  a  critic  by  trade,  the  case  is 
alti'red.     He  must  then  at  any  rate  establish,  it 
he  can,  an  opinion  in  every  mind,  of  his  uncom- 
mon discerimicnt,  and  his  exquisite  taste.     This 
great  end  he  can  never  ac-complu«h  by  thinking  in 
tlie  track  that  has  been  l>eaten  under  the  hoof  of 
public  judgment.     He  must  endeavour  to  con- 
vince the  world,  that  their  favourite  authors  have 
more  faults  than  they  are  aware  of.  antl  such  as 
they  have  never  suspected.     Having  marked  out 
a  writer,  universally  esteemed,  whom  he  finds  it 
for  that  very   reason   convenient  to  depreciate 
and  traduce,  he  will  overlook  some  of  his  beau- 
ties, he  will  faintly  praise  others,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  thousands,  more  modest,  though 
quite  as  judicious  as  himself,   question  whether 
tliey  ore  Wauties  at  all.     Can  there  be  a  stronger 
illustration  of  all  that  1  have  said,  than  the  severity 
of  Johnson's  remarks  ujwn  Prior,  I  might  have 
said  the  injustice]     His  reputation  as  an  author 
who,  with  nmch  labour  indeed  but  with  admira- 
ble success,  has  embellished  all  his  poems  with  the 
most  charming  ease,  stood  unshakc^Will  Johnson 
thrust  his  head  against  it.    And  how  does  he  at- 
tack him  in  this  his  principal  fort?     I  can  not  re- 
collect his  very  words,  but  I  am  much  mistaken, 
indeed,  if  my  memory  fails  me  with  respect  to  the 
purport  of  them.    "  His  words,"  he  says,  "  appeal 
to  be  forced  into  their  proper  places ;  there  indeed 
we  find  them,  but  find  likewise  that  their  arrange- 
ment has  been  the  effect  of  constraint,  and  that 
without  violence  they  would  certainly  have  stood 
in  a  different  order."    By  your  leave,  most  learned 
Doctor,  this  is  the  most  disingenuous  remark  I  over 
met  with,  and  would  have  come  with  a  better  grace 
from  Curl,  or  Dennis.    Every  man  conversant 
with  verse-writing  knows,  and  knows  by  painAil 
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experience,  that  the  familiar  style  is  of  all  styles 
the  moeit  difficult  to  succeed  in.  To  make  verse 
speak  the  lan|;uuge  of  prose,  without  being  prosaic, 
to  marshall  the  words  of  it  in  such  an  order,  as 
tliey  nn^ht  naturally  take  in  falling  from  the  lips 
of  an  extemporary  speaker,  yet  without  meanness ; 
harmoniou.sly,  elegantly,  and  without  seeming  to 
displace  a  syllahle  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  is  one 
of  the  most  arduous  tasks  a  \x)et  can  undertake. 
He  that  could  accomplish  this  task  was  Prior; 
many  have  imitated  his  excellence  in  this  particu- 
lar, but  tlie  best  copies  have  fallen  far  short  of  the 
origmal.  And  now  to  tell  us,  after  wo  and  our 
fathers  have  admired  him  for  it  so  long,  hat  he  is 
on  easy  writer  indeed,  but  that  his  ease  has  an  air 
of  BtifiiiesB  in  it,  in  short,  that  his  ease  is  not  ease, 
but  only  something  like  it,  what  is  it  but  a  seli- 
contradictionj  an  observation  that  grants  what  it  is 
Just  going  to  deny,  and  denies  what  it  has  just 
granted,  in  the  same  sentence,  and  in  the  same 
breath  1 — But  I  have  filled  the  greatest  part  of  my 
sheet  with  a  very  uninteresting  subject  I  will 
only  say,  that  as  a  nation  we  are  not  much  indebt- 
ed, in  point  of  poetical  credit,  to  this  too  sagacious 
and  unmerciful  judge ;  and  that  for  myself  in  par- 
ticular, I  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  he  entered 
upon  and  exhausted  the  labours  of  his  office,  be- 
fore my  poor  volume  could  posdbly  become  an  ob- 
ject of  them.  By  the  way,  you  can  not  have  a  book 
at  the  time  you  mention;  I  have  lived  a  fortnight 
or  more  in  ex]>ectation  of  the  last  sheet,  which  b 
not  yet  arrived. 

You  have  already  furnished  John's  memory 
with  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  what  a  parent  could 
wish  to  store  it  with.  If  all  that  is  merely  trivial, 
and  all  that  has  an  immoral  tendency,  were  ex- 
punged from  our  English  poets,  how  would  they 
shrink,  and  how  would  some  of  them  completely 
vanish.  I  believe  there  are  some  of  Dryden's  Fa- 
bles, which  he  would  find  very  entertaining ;  they 
are  for  the  most  part  fine  compositions,  and  not 
above  Ids  apprehension ;  but  Dryden  has  written 
few  tilings,  that  are  not  blotted  here  and  there 
with  an  unchaste  allusion,  so  that  you  must  pick 
his  way  for  liim,  lest  he  should  tread  in  the  dirt. 
You  did  not  mention  Milton's  AUegro  and  Pense- 
roso,  which  I  remember  being  so  charmed  with 
when  I  was  a  boy  that  I  was  never  weary  of  them. 
There  are  even  passages  in  the  paradisiacal  part 
of  the  Paradise  Lost,  which  he  might  study  with 
advantage.  And  to  teach  him,  as  you  can,  to  de- 
liver some  of  the  fine  orations  made  in  the  Pan- 
dcmomum,  and  those  between  Satan,  Ithuriel, 
and  Zephon,  with  emphasis,  dignity,  and  proprie- 
ty, might  be  of  great  use  to  him  hereafter.  The 
sooner  the  ear  is  formed,  and  the  organs  of  speech 
are  accustomed  to  the  various  inflections  of  the 
voice,  which  the  rehearsal  of  those  passages  de- 
mands the  better.    I  ihould  think  too,  that  Thom- 


son's Seasons  might  afford  him  some  \i» 
sons.  At  least  they  would  have  a  tend 
give  his  mind  an  observing  and  a  philo 
turn.  I  do  not  forget  that  he  is  but  acliil 
I  remember,  that  he  is  a  child  favoured  i 
ents  superior  to  his  years.  We  were  muc 
ed  with  his  remarks  on  your  almsgiving,  ar 
not  but  it  will  Ins  verified  with  respect  tothe 
neas  you  sent  us,  which  have  made  four  C 
people  happy.  Ships  I  have  none,  n< 
touched  a  pencil  these  three  years ;  if  eve 
it  up  again,  which  I  rather  suspect  I  shall ; 
employment  requiring  stronger  eyes  than 
it  shall  be  at  John's  service. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  "S 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWT( 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  JFcb.  2, 

Though  I  value  your  correspondence 
on  its  own  account,  I  certainly  value  it  tl 
ill  consideration  of  the  many  difficultia 
wliich  you  carry  it  on.  Having  so  mar 
engagements,  and  engagements  so  muc 
worthy  your  attention,  I  ought  to  esteem 
do,  a  singular  proof  of  your  friendship,  t 
so  oflen  make  an  opportunity  to  bestow 
upon  me;  and  this,  not  only  because  mini 
I  write  in  a  state  of  mind  not  very  favov 
religious  contemplations,  are  never  wort 
reading,  but  especially  because  while  you 
my  gratification  and  endeavour  to  amuse 
lancholy,  your  thoughts  are  forced  out  of  i 
channel  in  which  they  delight  to  flow,  a 
strained  into  another  so  different  and  so  '. 
teresting  to  a  mind  tike  yours,  that  but 
and  for  my  sake,  they  would  perhaps  ne' 
it.  Though  I  should  be  glad  therefore 
from  you  every  week,  I  do  not  complain 
enjoy  that  privilege  but  once  in  a  foxtnif 
am  rather  happy  to  be  indulged  in  it  so  oft 

I  thank  you  for  the  jog  you  gave  Jo 
elbow ;  communicated  from  him  to  the  p; 
has  produced  me  two  more  sheets,  and  tn 
will  bring  the  business,  I  suppose,  to  a  con 
I  sometimes  feel  such  a  perfect  indiflieron 
respect  to  the  pubtic  opinion  of  my  book 
am  ready  to  flatter  myself  no  censure  of 
ers,  or  other  critical  readers,  would  occa 
the  smallest  disturbance.  But  not  feeling 
constantly  possessed  of  this  desirable  apatl 
sometimes  apt  to  suspect,  that  it  is  not  alt 
sincere,  or  at  least  that  I  may  lose  just  in 
ment  when  I  may  happen  most  to  want 
it  however  as  it  may,  I  am  still  persuadei 
is  not  in  their  power  to  mortify  me  much. 
j  intended  well,  and  performed  to  the  beat 
abitity — so  far  was  right,  and  this  is  a  1 
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wfaiefa  thifj  can  not  rob  mc.    If  they  condemn  my  i  spoke  tlicm,  I  should  have  trembled  for  the  boy 

porCiT,  I  must  c>'ensay  with   Crrwmtos,   "Let  lest  the  man  should  disappoint  the  hopes  such 

tfarm  <k>  better  if  they  can!" — if  my  doctrine,  they  |  early  genius  had  given  birth  to.     It  is  not  com- 

jndge  that  which  they  do  not  understand ;  I  shall  |  mon  to  sec  so  lively  a  fancy  so  correctly  managed, 

noepc  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  plead,  i  and  so  free  from  irregular  exuberance,  at  so  un- 

Ccramnonjudiee.    Even  Horace  could  say,  he  experienced  an  age;  fruitful,  yet  not  wanton,  and 

liwulJ  neither  be  the  j)lumper  for  the  praise,  nor! gay  without  being    tawdry.    When  schoolboys 

the  taner  for  the  condcnmation  of  his  readers;' write  verse,  if  they  have  any  fire  at  all,  it  gencral- 

iDd  it  will  prove  me  wanting  to  myself  indeed,  if, '  ly  spends  itself  in  flashes,  and  transient  sparks, 

npported  by  so  many  snblimer    considerations .  which  may  indeed    suggest  an  expectation   of 

thin  he  was  master  of,  I  can  not  sit  loose  to  po- '  something  better  hereafter,  but  deserve  not  to  be 

puUrity,  which,  like  the  wind,  blowcth  where  it'  much  commended  for  any  real  merit  of  their  own. 

liilrth,  and  is  equally  out  of  our  command.    If;  Their  wit  is  generally  forced  and  false,  and  their 

you,  and  two  or  three  more  such  as  you,  say, '  sublimity,  if  they  afl'cct  any,  bombast.    I  remem- 

wrfl  done,  it  ought  to  give  me  more  contentment ;  bcr  well  when  it  was  thus  with  me,  and  when  a 

than  if  1  could  earn  Churchill's  laurels,  and  by  turgid,  noisy,  unmeaning  speech  in  a  tragedy, 

the  same  means.  I  which  I  should  now  laugh  at,  afforded  me  rap- 

1  wrote  to  Lord  Dartmouth  to  apprise  him  of  tures,  and  filled  mc  with  wonder.    It  is  not  in 

mj  intended  present,  and  have  received  a  most  general  till  reading  and  observation  have  settled 

aJK>ctionatc  and  obliging  answer.  the  taste,  that  we  can  give  the  prize  to  the  best  • 

I  am  rather  pleased  that  you  have  adopted  other  writing,  in  preference  to  the  worst.    Much  less 

mtiments  respecting  our  intended  present  to  the  arc  we  able  to  execute  what  is  good  ourselves. 

critical  Doctor.    I  allow  him  to  be  a  man  of  gi-  But  Lowth  seems  to  have  stepped  into  excellence 

gantic  tak'nts,  and  most  profound  leaniing,  nor  ot  once,  and  to  have  gained  by  intuition  what  we 

ha^e  I  any  doubts  alK>ut  the  universality  of  his  little  folks  are  happy  if  we  can  learn  atlast,  after 

linowkdge.    But  by  what  1  have  seen  of  his  ani-'  much  labour  of  our  own,  and  instruction  of  others. 

Buid^vntwns  on  the  poets,  I  feel  myself  much  dis-  The  compliments  he  pays  to  the  memory  of  Kuig 

^okA  to  question,  in  many  instances,  either  his  Charles,  he  would  probably  now  retract,  though 

nnikiur  or  his  taste.    He  finds  fault  too  often, '  he  be  a  bishop,  and  his  majesty's  zeal  for  cpisco- 

fik«»  man  that,  having  sought  it  very  industrious- '  pacy  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  ruin.    An  age 

Ijr  u  at  last  obliged  to  stick  it  on  a  pin's  point, '  or  two  must  pass,  before  some  characters  can  be 

^  look  at  it  through  a  microscope ;  and  I  am  properly  understood.    The  spirit  of  party  em- 

wre  I  could  easily  convict  him  of  having  denied  ploys  itself  in  veiling  their  faults,  and  ascribing 

cunv  beauties,  and  overlooked  more.    Whether  to  them  virtues  which  they  never  possessed.    See 

hi*  judgment  be  in  itself  defective,  or  whether  it^  Charles's  face  drawn  by  Clarendon,  and  it  is  a 

^  *^wped  by  collateral  considerations,  a  writer  handsome  portrait.    See  it  more  justly  exhibited 

"pwsQch  subjects  as  I  have  chosen  would  pro-, by  Mrs.  IVlacauley,  and  it  is  deformed  to  a  degree 

'^Ny  find  but  little  mercy  at  his  hands.  ,  that  shocks  us.    Every  feature  expresses  cunning, 

^0  winter  since  we  knew  Olney  has  kept  us  employing  itself  in  the  maintaining  of  tyranny — 

"^^  confined  than  the  present.    Wc  have  not  and  dinsiinulation,  pretending  itself  an  advocate 

DOOR  than  three  times  escaped  into  the  fields,  for  truth. 

f**  last  autumn.  Man,  a  changeable  creature  My  letters  have  already  apprized  you  of  that 
^  DUDadf^  seems  to  subsist  best  in  a  state  of  va-  close  and  intimate  connexion  that  took  place  be- 
'"*y.«8hi«  proper  element — a  melancholy  man  at  tween  the  lady  you  visited  in  Cluecn  Ann-street, 
•^  *■  apt  to  grow  sadly  weary  of  the  same  walks,  and  us.  Nothing  could  be  more  promising,  though 
^  the  same  pales,  and  to  find  that  the  same  sudden  in  the  commencement.  She  treated  va 
^^*^  ^  suggest  the  same  thoughts  perpetually,  with  as  much  unreser\'edne8s  of  communication, 
^"bough  I  have  spoken  of  the  utility  of  changes,  as  if  we  had  been  bom  in  the  same  house,  and 
•*  neither  feel  nor  wish  for  any  in  our  friend-  educated  together.  At  her  departure,  she  herself 
^V*,  and  consequently  stand  just  where  we  did  proposed  a  correspondence,  and  because  writing 
"^"  ftapect  to  your  whole  self.  '  does  not  agree  with  your  mother,  proposed  a  eor- 

YoucB,  my  dear  sir,  W.  C.     .  rcspondencc  with  me.   By  her  own  desire  I  wrote 

to  her  under  the  assumed  relation  of  a  brother  and 
she  to  me  as  my  sister. 


10  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 


I  thank  you  for  the  search  you  nave  made  aAe^ 
i  my  intended  motto,  but  I  no  longer  need  it. — Our 
^^  DEAR  FRIEND,  Peb.  9,  1782.     ;  ]ove  is  always  with  yourself  and  family. 

I  THANK  you  for  Mr.  Lowth's  verses.    The}  :  Yours,  my  dear  friend,  VT.  C 

*n  «  gnod,  that  hid  I  been  present  when  bb 
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TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

rrb.  16, 1782. 
Caraccioli  savB, — "  There  is  aomething  very 
IniwiU'hin^  in  authorship,  and  that  he  who  has 
'^iice  written  will  write  again."  It  niay  I*  so — I 
ran  subscribe  to  the  former  part  of  his  assertion 
from  my  own  exix»rience,  having  never  found  an 
amusement,  among  the  many  I  have  l»een  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to,  that  so  well  answered  the 
pur^MMO  for  which  I  ui>ed  it.  Tlie  quieting  and 
Ci»npoKing  effect  of  it  was  such,  and  bo  totally  ab- 
sorbed have  I  sometimes  l>ecn  in  my  rhyming  oc- 
cupation, that  neitlier  the  past  nor  the  future 
(those  themes  which  to  me  are  so  fruitful  in  re- 
gret at  other  timet}),  had  any  longer  a  sliare  in  my 
contemplation.  For  this  reason  I  wish,  and  have 
often  wislied,  since  the  fit  left  me,  tliat  it  would 
seize  me  again;  but  hitherto  I  have  wished  it  in 
vain.  I  see  no  want  of  subjects,  but  I  feel  a  total 
disability  to  discuss  them.  Whether  it  is  thus  with 
other  writers  or  not,  I  am  ignorant,  but  I  should 
euppcse  my  case  in  this  rrsjH'ct  a  little  peculiar. 
The  voluminous  writers  at  least,  wliosc  vein  of 
fancy  seems  always  to  have  l)een  rich  in  propor- 
tion to  their  occasions,  can  not  have  been  so  unlike, 
and  so  unequal  to  themsc^lves.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference between  my  poetship  and  tlie  generality 
of  them — they  have  l)een  ignorant  how  much  they 
have  stood  indebted  to  an  Almighty  power  for  the 
exercise  of  those  talents  they  have  8upix>sed  their 
own.  Whereas  I  know,  and  know  most  perfectly, 
and  am  perhaps  to  be  taught  it  to  the  last,  that  my 
power  to  think,  whatever  it  be,  and  consequently 
my  jwwer  to  compose,  is,  as  much  as  my  outward 
fonn,  afforded  to  me  by  the  same  hand  that  makes 
me,  in  any  resjwct,  to  differ  from  a  brute.  This 
lesson,  if  not  constantly  inculcated,  might  perliaps 
be  for<iolten,  cr  at  leatt  too  slitrhtly  rememl»ered. 

W.  C. 


*'  Caracciuli*  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  wise 
man,  and  I  believe  he  was  a  good  man  in  a  reli- 
gious sense.  But  his  wisdom  and  his  goodneas 
both  savour  more  of  the  philosopher  tlian  the 
Christian.  In  the  latter  of  these  characters  he 
seems  defective  i)rincii)ally  in  this — that  instead 
of  sending  his  reader  to  God  as  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  ha])piness  to  liis  intelligent  creatures,  and 
exhorting  him  to  cultivate  communion  with  Iiis 
Maker,  he  directs  him  to  his  own  heart,  and  to 


'  T!ic««e  ciirwry  remark^  of  Cowprr  appear  highly  worthy 
Of  prnperrntlon.  They  were  wriiton  on  oevcnil  ncrap*  of  pa^ 
[■*%  widiout  oiiy  title,  and  (ii)<l  fMirtiaps  their  most  suiuJile 
"I.tre  af  a  ivqucl  to  the  Ii^K-r  in  whioli  he  quoted  the  writer, 
mtIiow  character  he  luis  here  likctcheJ  at  full  length,  and  with 

masterly  hand. 


the  contemplation  of  his  own  faculties  and  powers 
as  a  never-failing  spring  of  comfort  and  contoit 
He  speaks  even  of  the  natural  man  ai  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  supposes  a  resemblanoe 
of  God  to  consist  in  a  sort  of  independent  self- 
sufficing  and  self-complacent  felicity,  which  can 
hardly  be  enjoyed  without  the  forfeiture  of  all  hu- 
mility, and  a  flat  denial  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant trutlis  in  Scripture. 

"  As  a  philosopher  he  refines  to  an  excess,  and 
his  arguments,  instead  of  convincing  others,  if 
pushed  as  far  as  they  would  go,  would  convict  him 
of  absurdity  liimself.  When  for  instance  he  would 
depreciate  earthly  riches  by  telling  us  that  gdd 
and  diamonds  are  only  matter  modified  in  a  parti- 
cular way,  and  thence  concludes  them  not  more 
valuable  in  themselves  than  the  dust  under  our 
feet,  his  consequence  b  false,  ami  his  cause  is  hurt 
by  the  asst>rtion.  It  is  that  very  mochfication  that 
gives  them  both  a  beauty  and  a  value — a  vahia 
and  a  beauty  recognised  in  Scripture,  and  by  the 
universal  consent  of  all  well  informed  and  civilized 
nations,  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  mankind,  that  goki 
and  dirt  are  equal,  so  long  as  their  experience  con- 
vinces them  of  the  contrary.  It  is  necessary  there- 
fore to  distinguish  between  the  thing  itself  and  the 
abuse  of  it.  Wealth  is  in  fact  a  blessing,  when 
honestly  acquired,  and  conscientiously  employed  j 
and  when  otherwise,  the  man  is  to  be  blamed  and 
not  his  treasure.  How  does  the  Scripture  combat 
the  vice  of  covetousnessi  not  by  asserting  that 
gold  is  only  earth  exhibiting  itself  to  us  under  a 
particular  modification,  and  therefore  not  worth 
seeking;  but  by  telling  us  that  covetousness  ii 
idolatry,  that  the  love  of  monev  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  that  it  has  occasioned  in  some  even  the  ship- 
wreck of  their  faith,  and  is  always,  in  whomsoever 
it  obtains,  an  abomination. 

"  A  man  might  have  said  to  Caraocioli,  Give  me 
your  purse  full  of  ducats,  and  I  will  give  you  my 
old  wig ;  they  are  both  composed  of  the  same  mat- 
ter under  different  modifications.  What  could 
the  philosopher  have  replied?  he  must  have  made 
the  exchange,  or  have  denied  his  own  principles. 

"  Again,  when  speaking  of  sumptuous  edifices, 
he  calls  a  palace  an  assemblage  of  sticks  and 
stones,  which  a  puff  of  wind  may  demolish,  or  a 
spark  of  fire  consume;  and  thinks  he  has  reduced 
a  magiuficent  building  and  a  cottage  to  the  same 
'  level,  when  he  has  told  us  that  the  latter  viewed 
'through  an  optic  glass  may  be  made  to  appear  as 
'large  as  the  former,  and  that  the  former  seen 
through  the  same  glass  inverted  may  be  reduced 
to  the  pitiful  dimensions  of  the  latter;  has  he  in- 
deed carried  his  point  1  is  he  not  rather  imposing 
on  the  judgment  of  his  readers,  just  as  th«  glass 
would  impose  upon  their  senses?    How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  deduce  a  substantial  argument  in  this  cass 
[from  an  aeknowledffed  deception  of  the  aif(lit1  Ths 
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objects  oontiiiue  what  they  were,  the  palace  is 
itill  a  palace,  and  the  cottage  is  not  at  all  ennobled 
in  reality,  though  we  contemplate  them  ever  00 
long  ihroogh  an  illusive  medium.  There  is  in 
fact  a  real  difference  between  them,  and  such  a 
one  as  the  Scripture  itself  takes  very  cmphatical 
nodce  of,  assuring  us  that  in  the  last  day,  much 
shall  be  required  of  him  to  whom  much  was  given ; 
that  every  man  shall  be  then  considered  as  a  stcw- 
izd,  and  render  a  strict  account  of  the  things  with 
which  he  was  intrusted.  This  consideration  in- 
deed niay  make  the  dwellers  in  palaces  tremble, 
who,  living  for  the  most  part  in  the  continued 
abuse  of  their  talents,  squandering  and  wasting 
and  spending  upon  themselves  their  Master's  trea- 
luie,  \i  ill  have  reason  enough  to  en\7  the  cottager, 
whose  accounts  will  be  more  easily  settled.  But 
to  teQ  mankind,  that  a  palace  and  a  hovel  are  the 
same  thing,  is  to  affront  their  senses,  to  contradict 
theb  knowledge,  and  to  disgust  their  understand- 
ings. 

**  Herein  seems  to  consist  one  of  the  principal 

&SiTexia»  between  Philosophy  and  Scripture,  or 

the  Wisdom  of  Man  and  the  Wisdom  of  God. 

The  fbraier  endeavours  indeed  to  convince  the 

jodgment,  but  it  frequently  is  obliged  to  have  ro- 

QmrBe  to  unlawful  means,  such  as  misrepresenta- 

^  and  the  play  of  fancy.     The  latter  addresses 

i^  to  the  judgment  likewise,  but  it  carries  its 

pJUrt  by  awakening  the  conscience,  by  enlighten- 

H  tbe  understanding,  and  by  appealing  to  our 

own  experience.  As  Philosophy  therefore  can  not 

^^  a  Christian,  so  a  Christian  ought  to  take 

eve  that  he  be  not  too  much  a  Philosopher.    It  is 

^"^  folly  instead  of  wisdom,  to  forego  those  ar- 

S^'^'Bcntg,  and  to  shut  our  eyes  upon  those  motives 

^^  Truth  itself  has  pointed  out  to  us,  and 

1^^  alone  are  adequate  to  the  purpose,  and  to 

^ourselves  in  making  vain  experiments  on  the 

^•sngth  of  others  of  our  own  invention.    In  fact, 

^  worid  which,  however  it  has  dared  to  contro- 

^  the  authenticity  of  Scripture,  has  never  been 

^^  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  its  precepts,  or  the 

J[^<onabIeness  of  its  exhortations,  has  sagacity 

r^Qogh  to  spe  through  the  fallacy  of  such  reason- 

^J*^,  and  win  rather  hiugh  at  the  sago,  who  de- 

^TC*  war  against  matter  of  fact,  than  become  pro- 

*  Jta  to  his  opinion." 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

"^"V  DEAR  FRIEND,  Fe6.  24,    1782. 

^     If  I  should  receiw  a  letter  from  you  to-monow, 

^'^  must  still  remember  that  I  am  not  in  your 

^^bt  having  paid  you  by  anticipation — Knowing 

*lat  you  take  an  interest  in  my  publication,  and 

^Hat  JOG  have  waited  for  it  with  some  impatience, 

^  write  to  inform  you  that,  if  it  is  possible  fat  a 


printer  to  be  punctual,  I  shall  come  forth  on  the 
first  of  March.  I  have  ordered  two  copies  to 
Stock;  one  for  Mr.  John  Unwin.  It  is  possible, 
after  all,  that  my  book  may  come  forth  without  a 
Preface.  Mr.  Newton  has  written  (he  could  in- 
deed write  no  other)  a  very  sensible  as  well  as  a 
very  Mendly  one;  and  it  is  printed.  But  the  book* 
seller,  who  knows  him  well,  and  esteems  him  high- 
ly, is  anxious  to  have  it  cancelled,  and,  with  my 
consent  first  obtained,  has  offered  to  negociate  that 
matter  with  the  author. — He  judges,  that  though 
it  would  scr\'e  to  recommend  the  volume  to  the 
religious,  it  would  disgust  the  profane,  and  that 
tliere  is  in  reality  no  need  of  any  Preface  at  all.  I 
have  found  Jofmson  a  very  judicious  man  on  other 
occasions,  and  am  therefore  willing  that  he  should 
determine  for  me  upon  this. 

There  arc  but  few  persons  to  whom  I  present 
my  book.  The  lord  chancellor  is  one.  I  enclose 
in  a  packet  I  send  by  this  post  to  Johnson  a  letter 
to  his  lordship  which  will  accompany  the  \olume; 
and  to  you  I  enclose  a  copy  of  it,  bcxrausc  I  know 
you  will  have  a  friendly  curiosity  to  see  it.  An 
author  is  an  important  character.  Whatever  his 
merits  may  be,  the  mere  circumstance  of  author- 
ship warrants  his  approach  to  persons,  whom 
otherwise  perhaps  he  could  hardly  address  with- 
out being  deemed  impertinent.  He  can  do  me 
no  good.  If  I  should  happen  to  do  him  a  little,  I 
shall  be  a  greater  man  than  he.  I  have  ordered  a 
copy  Ukewise  to  Mr.  S. 

I  hope  John  continues  to  be  pleased,  and  to  give 
pleasure.  If  he  loves  instruction,  he  has  a  tutor 
who  can  give  him  plentiftilly  of  what  he  loves; 
and  with  his  natural  abilities  his  progress  must  be 
such  as  you  would  wish.        Yours,        W.  C. 


TO  LORD  THURLOW. 

(enclosed  to  MR.  UNWIN.) 

MY  LORD,  Olney,  Bucks^  Feb.  25, 1782. 

I  MAKE  no  apology  for  what  I  account  a  duty. 
I  should  offend  against  the  cordiality  of  our  for- 
mer friendship  should  I  send  a  volume  into  the 
world,  and  forget  how  much  I  am  bound  to  pay 
my  particular  respects  to  your  lordship  upon  that 
occasion.  When  we  parted,  you  little  thought  of 
hearing  from  me  again;  and  I  as  little  that  1 
should  live  to  write  to  you,  still  less,  that  I  should 
wait  on  you  in  the  capacity  of  an  author. 

Among  the  pieces  I  have  the  honour  to  send, 
there  is  one  for  which  I  must  entreat  your  pardon. 
I  mean  that  of  which  your  lordship  is  the  subject. 
The  best  excuse  I  can  make  is,  that  it  flowed  al- 
most spontaneously  from  the  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  a  connexion  that  did  mo  so  much  honoui 

As  to  the  rest,  their  merits,  if  they  have  anj| 
and  theb  defects,  which  are  probably  more  iLia 
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I  am  awaro  of,  will  neither  of  them  escape  your 
nutiM.  But  where  there  is  much  discernment, 
there  is  generally  much  candour;  and  I  commit 
myself  into  your  lordship's  hands  with  the  less 
anxiety,  being  well  acquainted  with  yours. 

If  my  first  visit,  after  so  long  an  interval,  should 
prove  neither  a  troublesome,  nor  a  dull  one,  but 
especially,  if  not  altogether  an  unprofitable  one, 
omne  tuli  punctum. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  though  with  vciy  dif- 
ferent impressions  of  some  subjects,  yet  with  the 
same  sentiments  of  affection  and  esteem  as  ever, 
your  lordship*s  fiuthful,  and  most  obedient,  hum- 
ble servant,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Feb.  1782. 

1  ENCLOSE  Johnson's  letter  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Preface,  and  would  send  you  my  reply  to  it, 
if  I  had  kept  a  copy.  This  however  was  the  pur- 
port of  it.  That  Mr. ,  whom  I  described  as  you 

described  him  to  me,  had  made  a  similar  objection, 
but  that  being  willing  to  hope,  that  two  or  three 
pages  of  sensible  matter,  weU  expressed,  might 
possibly  go  down,  though  of  a  religious  cost,  I 
was  lesolved  to  believe  him  mistaken,  and  to  pay 
no  regard  to  it.  That  hia  judgment,  however, 
Mrho  by  his  occupation  is  bound  to  understand 
what  will  promote  the  sale  of  a  book,  and  what 
will  hinder  it,  seemed  to  deserve  more  attention. 
That  therefore,  according  to  his  own  offer  written 
on  a  small  slip  of  paper  now  lost,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  him  if  he  would  state  his  difliculties  to 
you;  adding,  that  I  need  not  inform  Aim,  who  b 
so  well  acquainted  with  you,  that  he  would  find 
you  easy  to  be  persuaded  to  sacrifice,  if  necessary, 
what  you  had  written,  to  the  interests  of  the  book. 
I  find  he  has  had  an  interview  with  you  upon  the 
occasion,  and  your  behaviour  has  verified  my  pre- 
diction. What  course  he  determines  upon  I  do 
not  know,  nor  am  I  at  all  anxious  about  it.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  however  to  be  so  insensible  of 
your  kindness  in  writing  the  preface,  as  not  to  be 
desirous  of  defying  all  contingencies  rather  than 
entertain  a  wish  to  suppress  it.  It  will  do  me 
honour  in  the  eyes  of  those  whoso  good  opinion  is 
indeed  an  honour,  and  if  it  hurts  me  in  the  esti- 
mation of  others,  I  can  not  help  it;  the  fault  is 
neither  yours  nor  mine,  but  theirs.  If  a  minister's 
IS  a  more  splendid  character  than  a  poet's,  and  I 
think  nobody  that  understands  their  value  can 
hesitate  in  deciding  that  question,  tlien  undoubted- 
ly the  advantage  of  having  our  names  united  in 
the  same  volume  is  all  on  my  side. 

We  thank  you  for  the  Fast-sermon.  I  had  not 
read  two  pages  before  I  exclaimed  — — ^—  the 


man  has  lead  Expostulation.    But  though  there 


is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  two  pieces  iv 
point  of  matter,  and  sometimes  the  very  same  ex- 
pressions are  to  be  met  with,  yet  I  soon  recollected 
that,  on  such  a  theme,  a  striking  coincidence  of 
both  might  happen  without  a  wonder.  I  doubt 
not  that  it  is  the  production  of  an  honest  man,  it 
carries  with  it  an  air  of  sincerity  and  zeal,  that  is 
not  easily  counterfeited.  But  though  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  kings  should  not  sometimes  hear 
of  their  faults,  as  well  as  other  men,  I  think  I  see 
many  good  ones  why  they  should  not  be  reproved 
so  publicly.  It  can  hardly  be  done  with  that  re- 
spect which  is  due  to  their  office,  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  or  without  encouraging  a  spirit  of  un- 
mannerly censure  in  his  readers.  His  majesty 
too  perhaps  might  answer — my  own  personal  feel- 
ings and  ofienccs  I  am  ready  to  confess;  but  were 
I  to  follow  your  advice,  and  cashier  the  profligate 
from  my  8er>'ice,  where  must  I  seek  men  of  faith, 
and  true  christian  piety,  qualified  by  nature  and 
by  education  to  succeed  themi  Business  must  be 
done,  men  of  business  alone  can  do  it,  and  good 
men  are  rarely  found  under  that  descripdon. 
When  Nathan  reproved  David,  he  did  not  em- 
ploy a  herald,  or  accompany  his  charge  with  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet;  nor  can  I  think  the  writer 
of  this  sermon  quite  justifiable  in  exposing  the 
king's  faults  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 

Your  answer  respecting  .£tna  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory, and  gives  me  much  pleasure.  I  hate  alter- 
ing, though  I  never  refuse  the  task  when  propriety 
seems  to  enjoin  it;  and  an  alteration  in  this  in- 
stance, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  would  have  been  sin- 
gularly difficult.  Indeed,  when  a  piece  has  been 
finished  two  or  three  years,  and  an  author  finds 
occasion  to  amend,  or  make  an  addition  to  it,  it  is 
not  easy  to  fall  upon  the  very  vein  firom  which  he 
drew  his  ideas  in  the  first  instance;  but  either  a 
diderent  turn  of  thought,  or  expression,  will  be- 
tray the  patch,  and  convince  a  reader  of  discern- 
ment that  it  has  been  cobbled  and  varnished. 

Our  love  to  you  both,  and  to  the  young  Euphro- 
syne,  the  old  lady  of  that  name  being  long  sinoi 
dead;  if  she  pleases  she  shall  fill  her  vacant  office, 
and  be  my  muse  hereafter. 

Yours,  my  dear  sir,     W.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

March  6,  1782. 
Is  peace  the  nearer  because  our  patriots  have 
resolved  that  it  is  desirable  1  Will  the  victory  they 
have  gained  in  the  House  of  Commons  be  attendetl 
with  any  other  1  Do  tliey  expect  the  same  success 
on  other  occasions,  and  having  once  gained  a  ma- 
jority are  they  to  be  tlic  majority  for  ever? 
These  are  the  questions  we  agitate  by  the  fireside 
in  an  evening,  without  lieing  able  to  oome  to  ant 
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cnUxn  oonclnraon,  partly  I  suppose  because  iho 
fobject  is  in  itself  ancertain,  and  partly  because  we 
ire  not  furnished  with  the  means  of  understand- 
ing it.  I  find  the  politics  of  times  past  far  more 
intclligible  than  those  of  the  present.  Time  has 
thrown  light  upon  what  was  obscure,  and  decided 
what  was  ambiguous.  The  characters  of  great 
men,  'which  are  always  mysterious  whUe  they 
fiTe,  are  ascertained  by  the  fkithful  historian,  and 
sooner  or  later  receive  their  wages  of  fame  or  in- 
&my,  according  to  their  true  deserts.  How  have  I 
seen  sensible  anil  learned  men  burn  incense  to  the 
memory  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  ascribing  to  him,  as 
the  greatest  hero  in  the  world,  the  dignity  of  the 
British  empire  during  the  interregnum.  A  cen- 
tozy  passed  before  that  idol,  which  seemed  to  be 
of  gold,  wa?  proved  to  Ixi  a  wooden  one.  The 
fiJlacy  however  was  at  lenj^h  detected,  and  the 
honour  of  that  detection  has  fallen  to  the  share 
of  a  woman.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
read  Mrs.  Macauloy's  liistory  of  that  period.  She 
has  handled  him  more  roughly  than  the  Scots  did 
at  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  He  would  have  thought 
H  little  worth  his  while  to  have  broken  through  all 
obligations  divine  and  human,  to  have  wept  croco- 
.dile  tears,  and  wrapped  himself  up  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  speeches  that  nobody  could  understand, 
ooiuld  he  have  foreseen  that  in  the  ensuing  centu- 
tory  a  lady's  scissars  would  clip  his  laurels  close, 
and  expose  his  naked  >'illany  to  the  scorn  of  all 
po«ctcrity.  This  however  has  been  accomplished, 
and  so  effectually,  that  I  supi)Osc  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  most  artificial  management  to  make 
them  grow  again.  Even  the  sagacious  of  man- 
kind are  blind  when  Providence  leaves  them  to  be 
deluded;  so  blind,  that  a  tyrant  shall  be  mistaken 
for  a  true  patriot,  true  patriots  (such  were  the 
Ixmg  Pariiament)  shall  be  abhorred  as  tyrants, 
and  almost  a  whole  nation  shall  dream,  that  they 
ha\-e  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty,  for  years  after 
0iich  a  complete  knave  as  Oliver  shall  have  stolen 
it  compktely  from  them.  I  am  indebted  for  all 
this  fihow  of  historical  knowledge  to  Mr.  Bull, 
irlio  has  lent  me  five  volumes  of  the  work  I  men- 
tion. I  was  willing  to  display  it  while  I  have  it; 
in  a  twelve-month's  time  I  shall  remember  almost 
nothing  of  the  matter.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MV  DEAR  FRIEN'Di  March  7,  1782. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
your  Northern  journey,  as  it  promises  us  a  sight 
of  you  and  yours  by  tlie  way,  and  are  only  sorry 
A!  i**  Shnttleworth  can  not  be  of  the  party.  A  line 
to  ascertain  the  hour  when  we  may  expect  you, 
9T  the  next  preceding  post,  will  be  welcome. 

It  IS  not  much  for  my  advantage  that  the  prin- 
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ter  delays  so  long  to  gratify  your  expectation.  It 
is  a  state  of  mind  that  is  apt  to  tire  and  disconcert 
us;  and  there  are  but  few  pleasures  that  make 
us  amends  for  the  pain  of  repeated  disappointment. 
I  take  it  for  granted  you  have  not  received 
the  volume,  not  having  received  it  myself)  nor 
indeed  heard  from  Johnson,  since  he  fixed  the 
first  of  the  month  for  its  publication. 

What  a  medley  are  our  public  prints,  half  the 
page  filled  with  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  the 
other  half  filled  with  the  vices  and  pleasures  of 
it — here  an  island  taken,  and  there  a  new  comedy 
— here  an  empire  lost,  and  there  an  Italian  opera, 
or  a  Lord's  rout  on  a  Sunday ! 

"  May  it  please  your  lordship !  I  am  an  English- 
man, and  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  nation.  Re- 
ligion, its  true  palladium,  has  been  stolen  away ; 
and  it  is  crumbling  into  dust.  Sin  ruins  us,  the 
sins  of  the  great  especially,  and  of  their  sins  espe- 
cially the  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  because  it  is 
naturally  productive  of  all  the  rest  If  you  wish 
well  to  our  arms,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
kingdom  emerging  again  from  her  ruins,  pay  more 
respect  to  an  ordinance  that  deserves  the  deepest ! 
I  do  not  say  pardon  this  short  remonstrance  1—-^ 
The  concern  I  feel  for  my  country,  and  the  in- 
terest I  have  in  its  prosperity,  give  me  a  right  to 
make  it.     I  am,  &c." 

Thus  one  might  write  to  his  lordship,  and  (I 
suppose)  might  be  as  profitably  employed  in  whist- 
ling the  tune  of  an  old  ballad. 

I  have  no  copy  of  the  preface,  nor  do  I  know 

at  present  how  Johnson  and  Mr.  Newton  have 

settled  it.     In  the  matter  of  it  there  was  nothing 

ofiTensivcly  peculiar ;  but  it  was  thought  too  pious. 

Yours,  my  dear  fncnd,  W.  C* 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIE.ND,  March  14, 1783. 

I  CAN  only  repeat  what  I  said  sometime  since^ 
that  the  world  is  grown  more  foolish  and  careless 
than  it  was  when  I  had  the  honour  of  knowinff  it. 
Though  your  preface  was  of  a  serious  cast,  it  was 
yet  free  from  every  thing  that  might,  with  pro- 
priety, expose  it  to  the  charge  of  Methodism,  be- 
ing guilty  of  no  ofl'ensivc  peculiarities,  nor  contain- 
ing any  of  those  obnoxious  doctrines  at  which  the 
world  is  so  apt  to  be  angry,  and  which  we  must 
give  her  leave  to  be  angry  at,  because  we  know  she 
can  not  help  it.  It  asserted  nothing  more  than 
every  rational  creature  must  admit  to  be  true — 
"that  divine  and  earthly  things  can  no  longer 
stand  in  com])etition  with  each  other,  in  the  judg< 
ment  of  any  man,  than  while  he  continues  igno- 


*  At  this  period,  the  fine  voluioe  of  the  writer^  pdooi 
ksued  from  the  pnm. 
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rant  of  their  rcHj)octive  value;  and  that  the  mo- 
ment the  eyea  arc  opened,  the  latter  arc  always 
cheerfully  relinquished  for  the  sake  of  the  former." 
Xow  I  do  most  certainly  remember  the  lime  when 
such  a  proposition  as  tliis  would  have  been  at  least 
supportable,  and  when  it  would  not  have  spoiled 
the  market  of  any  volume,  to  which  it  had  been 
prefixed,  ergo  the  times  arc  altered  for  the 
worse. 

I  have  reason  to  be  very  much  satisfied  with  my 
publisher — he  marked  such  lines  as  did  not  please 
him,  and  as  ollen  as  I  could,  I  paid  all  possible 
respect  to  his  animadversions.  You  will  accord- 
injjly  find,  at  least  if  \-ou  RH:ollivt  how  they  stood 
in  the  MS.,  that  several  passages  are  better  for 
having  undergone  his  critical  notice.  Indee<l  I  do 
not  know  where  I  could  have  found  a  iKokseller 
who  could  have  pointed  out  to  me  my  defects  with 
more  discernment ;  and  as  I  find  it  u»  a  fashion  for 
modem  bards  to  publish  the  names  of  the  literati, 
who  have  favoured  their  works  with  a  rexisal, 
would  myself  most  willingly  have  acknowledged 
my  obligations  to  Johnson,  and  so  I  toM  him.  I 
am  to  thank  you  likewi<<e,  and  ought  to  have  done 
it  in  the  first  place,  for  liaving  nvommendcd  to 
me  the  supi)ression  of  some  lines,  which  I  am  now 
more  than  ever  convinced  would  at  least  have  done 
me  no  honour.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIA.M, 

TuK  mo<lf!»t  tonns  in  which  you  express  your- 
self on  the  subject  of  lady  Austen's  commendation 
embolden  me  to  add  my  sullrage  to  hers,  und  to 
confirm  it  by  assuring  you  1  think  her  just  and 
well  founded  in  her  ojniiion  of  you.  The  compli- 
ment indeed  glances  at  n:\s**lf ;  for  were  you  less 
than  she  accounts  you,  I  ought  not  to  afford  you 
that  place  in  my  esteem  wlii»-h  you  have  held  so 
long.  My  own  sagacity  then'fon^  and  discern- 
ment are  not  a  little  concerned  upon  the  occasion, 
for  either  you  resemble  the  picture,  or  I  have 
Btranirciv  mistaken  my  man,  and  formi'd  an  erro- 
ucous  judgment  of  his  character.  With  respect  to 
your  fac^'  and  figure  indeed,  then*  I  leave  the  ladies 
to  deternune,  as  King  naturally  l)est  qualifiinl  to 
decide  the  point ;  but  whether  you  are  jxTii-ctly  the 
man  of  stmsi\  and  the  gentleman,  is  a  question  in 
which  I  am  as  much  inten»»ted  as  they,  and  which, 
you  being  my  frienrl,  i  am  of  coursi»  prepare*!  to 
■ettle  in  your  favour.  The  lady  (whom,  when 
you  know  her  as  well,  you  will  love  as  nmch  as 
we  do)  is,  and  has  In  en  during  the  last  fortnijjlit, 
a  part  of  our  family.  Pxfort'  she  was  jierfa^tly 
restored  to  health,  she  nturnod  to  C'litton.  Soon 
after  she  cnme  back  Mr.  Jomshad  (xvasion  to  tro 


to  London.  No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  th 
Chate.au,  being  left  without  a  garrison,  was  be 
sieged  as  regularly  as  tlie  night  came  on.  Vil 
lains  were  both  heard  and  seen  in  the  garden,  an 
at  the  doors  and  windows.  The  kitchen  windov 
in  particular  was  attempted,  from  which  they  tool 
a  complete  pane  of  glass,  exactly  oj^xifiite  to  tb 
iron  by  which  it  was  fastened  ;  but  providentialh 
the  window  had  been  nailed  to  the  woodwork,  ii 
order  to  keep  it  close,  and  that  the  air  might  b< 
excluded ;  thus  they  were  disappointtxl,  and  bein{ 
discovered  by  the  maid,  withdrew.  The  ladiei 
l)eing  worn  out  with  continual  watching,  ani 
rejieated  alarms,  were  at  last  prevailed  upon  tc 
take  refuge  with  us.  Men  furnished  with  fire- 
arms were  put  into  the  house,  and  the  rascals, 
ha\ing  intelligence  of  this  circumstance,  beat  i 
retreat.  Mr.  Joni's  returned;  Mrs.  Joncn  anC 
Miss  Green,  her  daughter,  left  us,  but  Lady  Aus- 
ten's spirits  having  been  too  much  disturbed,  to  be 
able  to  rejiose  in  a  place  where  she  had  been  so 
much  terrified,  she  was  left  behind.  She  remaini 
with  us  till  her  lodgings  at  the  vicarage  can  be 
made  ready  for  her  n.>ception.  I  have  now  seni 
you  what  has  occurred  of  moment  in  our  luslaj 
since  my  last. 

I  say  amen,  with  all  my  heart,  to  your  obser 
vation  on  religious  characters.  Men  who  profetB 
themselves  adepts  in  mathematical  knowledge,  ir 
astronomy,  or  jurisprudence,  are  generally  as  wet 
qualifii^d  as  they  would  apiicar.  The  reason  ma; 
l)e,  that  they  are  always  liable  to  detection,  shouk 
they  attempt  to  impose  upon  mankind,  and  there 
fore  take  care  to  Ite  what  they  pn>tend.  In  relL 
gion  alone,  a  profession  is  often  slightly  taken  up 
and  slovenly  carried  on,  because  forsooth  cando: 
and  charity  require  us  to  hope  the  best,  and  ti 
judge  favourably  of  our  neighbour,  and  because 
it  is  easy  to  deceive  the  ignorant,  who  arc  a  givm' 
majority,  u(>on  this  subjt*ct.  Let  a  man  attacl 
himself  to  a  jmrticular  party,  contend  furiously 
for  what  arc  projKTly  called  evangelical  doc^fincs 
and  enli.st  hiniself  under  the  banner  of  some  po- 
pular preacher,  and  the  business  is  done.  BcboU 
a  Christian!  a  Saint!  a  Phoenix! — In  the  mean 
time  p(rha{)s  his  heart,  and  his  temper,  and  even 
his  eonduet,  are  unsanctified;  possibly  less  exem- 
plar}' than  those  of  some  avowed  infidels.  Nc 
matter — he  can  talk — he  has  the  Shibl>oleth  of  the 
true  church — the  Eible  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
head  well  stored  with  notions.  But  the  quiet, 
humble^  modest,  and  ])ea(X>ablo  jierson,  who  is  in 
liis  practice  wha'  the  other  is  only  in  his  prufes- 
siun,  who  hates  a  noise,  and  therefore  makn 
who  knowintr  the  snares  that  arc  in  tiu 
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world,  keeps  himself  as  much  out  of  it  as  he  can 
and  never  enters  it,  but  when  duty  calbj,  and  even 
then  with  fear  and  trembling — ^is  the  Christian 
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^  will  always  stand  highest  in  the  e:»timation 
of  thow,  who  bring  all  characters  to  the  test  of 
true  wisdom,  and  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruit. 

Too  are  deslrouB  of  visiting  the  prisoners;  you 

with  to  administer  to  their  necessities,  and  to  give 

<^nD  instruction.    This  task  you  will  undertake, 

though  you  expect  to  encounter  many  things  in 

th«  performance  of  it,  that  will  give  you  pain. 

^ow  thU  I  can  understand — you  will  not  listen 

to  the  sensibilities  that  distress  yourself,  but  to 

thie  dislresscs  of  others.    Therefore,  when  I  meet 

^vilh  one  of  the  specious  praters  above-mentioned, 

I  Mill  iiend  him  to  Stock,  that  by  your  diifidence 

lie  may  be  taught  a  lesson  of  modesty;  by  your 

geoerobity,  a  little  feeling  for  others;  and  by  your 

genend  conduct,  in  short,  to  chatter  less,  and  to 

do  more. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  18,  178*2. 

Nothing  has  given  mo  so  much  pleasure,  since 
tlie  publication  of  my  volume,  as  your  favourable 
O{«iuon  of  it.     It  may  ]X)Sfiibly  meet  with  accept- 
^noe  from  hundreds,  whose  commendation  would 
<^>rd  me  no  other  satisfaction  than  what  I  should 
^nJ  in  the  hope  that  it  might  do  them  good.     I 
We  irtuue  neighbours  in  this  place,  who  say  they 
««e  it — doubtless  I  had  rather  they  should  than 
'^W  tiiey  should  not — but  I  know  them  to  be  per- 
"^  of  no  more  taste  in  i)oetry,  than  skill  in  the 
"^theiiuttics;  their  applause  therefore  is  a  sound 
uat  has  no  music  in  it  for  me.     But  my  vanity 
'^  not  so  entirely  quiescent  when  I  read  your 
frirodly  account  of  the  manner  it  had  affected 
9^.    it  was  tickled,  and  pleased,  and  told  me  in 
>  pretty  loud  whisper,  that  others  pcrha[>a  of 
"'tose  taste  and  judgment  I  had  a  high  opinion, 
Wr)ii]d  approve  it  too.     As  a  giver  of  good  coun- 
iflis,  I  wish  to  please  all — as  an  author,  I  am  per- 
ixtly  indilTerent  to  the  judgment  of  all,  except 
the  few  who  are  indeed  judicious.     The  circum- 
stance however  in  your  letter  which  pleased  me 
most  was,  that  you  wrote  in  high  spirits,   and 
though  you  said  much,  suppressed  more,  lest  you 
•houkl  hurt  my  delicacy — my  delicacy  is  obliged 
to  you — but  you  oli6er\'e  it  Ls  not  so  s<jueami8h, 
but  that  after  it  has  feasted  upon  praise  expressed, 
It  can  find  a  comfortable  dessert  in  the  contem- 
plation of  praise  implied.   I  now  feel  as  if  I  should 
be  glad  to  begin  another  volume,  but  from  the  will 
to  tlie  power  is  a  step  too  wide  for  me  to  take  at 
at  pnrescnt,  and  the  season  of  the  year  brings  with 
it   so   many  avocations  into  the  garden,  where 
I  am  niy  own  fac  toium,  that  1  have  little  or  no 
leisure  for  tho  quill.    I  should  do  myself  much 


wrong,  were  I  to  omit  mentioning  the  great  com- 
placency with  which  I  read  your  narrative  of  Mrs. 
Unwinds  smiles  and  tears;  persons  of  much  sen- 
sibility are  always  persons  of  taste,  and  a  taste  for 
poetry  depends  mdeed  upon  that  very  article  more 
than  uix>n  any  other.  If  she  had  Aristotle  by 
heart,  1  should  not  esteem  her  judgment  so  highly, 
were  she  defective  in  jioint  of  feeling,  as  1  do,  and 
must  esteem  it,  knowing  her  to  have  such  feelings 
as  Aristotle  could  not  communicate,  and  as  half 
tlie  readers  in  the  world  are  destitute  of.  This  it 
is  that  makes  me  set  so  high  a  price  upon  your 
motlier's  opinion.  She  is  a  critic  by  nature,  and 
not  by  rule,  and  has  a  perception  of  what  is  good 
or  bail  in  comi)osition,  that  I  never  knew  deceive 
her;  insomuch,  that  when  two  sorts  of  expression 
liave  pleaded  equally  for  the  ])recedence,  in  my 
own  esteem,  and  I  have  referred,  as  in  such  cases 
I  always  did,  the  decision  of  the  point  to  her,  1 
never  knew  her  at  a  loss  for  a  just  one. 

Whether  1  shall  receive  any  answer  from  his 
Chancellorship  or  not,  is  at  present  in  ambiguo, 
and  will  probably  continue  in  the  same  state  of 
ambiguity  nmch  longer.  He  is  so  busy  a  man, 
and  at  this  time,  if  the  palters  may  be  credited,  so 
particularly  busy,  that  I  am  forced  to  mortify  my- 
self with  tlie  thought,  that  botli  my  book  and  my 
letter  may  be  thro\\Ti  into  a  corner  as  too  insignifi- 
cant for  a  statesman's  notice,  and  never  found  till 
his  executor  finds  them.  This  affair  however 
is  ncitlie^at  my  libitum  nor  his.  I  have  sent  him 
the  truth.  He  that  put  it  into  the  heart  of  a  cer- 
tain eastern  monarch,  to  amuse  himself  one  sleep- 
less night  with  listening  to  the  records  of  his  king- 
dom, is  able  to  give  birth  to  such  another  occasion, 
and  inspire  Ids  lordship  with  a  curiosity  to  know 
what  he  has  received  from  a  friend  he  once  loved 
and  valued.  If  an  answer  comes,  however,  you 
shall  not  loner  be  a  stranger  to  the  contents  of  it. 

I  have  read  your  letter  to  their  worships,  and 
much  approve  of  it.  May  it  have  the  effect  it 
ought!  If  not,  still  you  have  acted  a  humane  and 
becoming  part,  and  the  poor  aching  toes  and  fin- 
gers of  the  ])risoners  will  not  appear  in  judgment 
against  you.  I  have  made  a  slight  alteration  in 
the  Inst  sentence,  wluch  perhaps  you  will  not  dis- 
approve. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BULL. 

J/arch  34,  1782. 
YocR  letter  gave  me  great  pleasure,  both  as  a 
testimony  of  your  approliation,  and  of  your  re- 
gard. I  wrote  in  hopes  of  pleasing  you,  and  such 
as  you;  and  though  I  must  confi^ss  that,  at  th« 
same  time,  I  cast  a  side-long  glance  at  the  good 
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liking  of  the  world  at  large,  I  believe  I  can  say 
it  WU8  more  for  the  sako  of  their  advantage  and 
instruction  than  their  praise.  They  arc  cliildren ; 
if  we  give  them  physic,  we  must  sweeten  the  rim 
of  the  cup  with  honey — if  my  book  is  so  far  ho- 
noured as  to  be  made  the  vehicle  of  true  know- 
ledge to  any  that  are  ignorant,  I  shall  rejoice;  and 
do  already  rejoice  that  it  has  procured  uic  a  proof 
of  your  chiecin. 


TO  THK  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  April  1,  17S2. 

I  cOL'i.D  iiot  have  found  a  better  trumiieter. 
Your  zeal  to  serve  the  interest  of  my  volume,  to- 
gether with  your  extensive  acquaintance,  qualify 
you  perfectly  for  that  most  useful  office.  Me- 
tliinks  I  see  you  with  the  long  tube  at  your  mouth, 
proclaiming  to  your  numerous  connexions  my 
poetical  nierits,  and  at  proper  intervals  levelling  it 
at  Ohiey,  and  pouring  into  my  ear  the  welcome 
sound  of  their  approbation.  I  need  not  encourage 
you  to  proceed,  your  breath  will  never  fail  in  such 
acauw*;  and  thus  encouraged,  I  mj'self  perhaps 
may  proceed  also,  and  when  the  versifying  fit  re-  j 
tiurnK,  j-nnluce  another  volume.  Alas!  we  shall! 
never  rifeive  such  commendations  from  him  on 
tlie  woolsack,  as  your  gooil  friend  has  lavisheil' 
upon  us.  Whence  I  le.-trn,  tliat  however  imi>or- 
tant  I  mnv  ho  in  mv  own  eves,  I  am  verv  insii;- 
nificont  in  hU.  To  moke  me  amends  however 
for  this  mortification,  Mr.  Newton  tells  n»e,  tliati 
my  book  is  likely  to  nm,  spread,  and  prospi'r;  that 
the  grave  can  not  help  smiling,  and  the  gay  are 
struck  with  the  truth  of  it;  and  that  it  is  likely 
to  find  its  way  into  his  Majesty's  h.''.nds,l>eing  put 
into  a  proper  course  for  that  pnrjKwc.  Now  if  the 
Kinir  should  fall  in  love  with  my  Muse,  and  with 
yon  for  her  sake,  such  an  event  would  make  us 
ample  amends  for  the  Chancellor's  indiirerence. 
nml  vou  niijrht  be  the  first  diN-ine  that  ever  reached  i 

•  1 

a  mitre  from  the  shoulders  of  a  ]XK*t.  But  (I  Iw-I 
lievf)  we  must  be  content,  I  with  my  gains,  if  l! 
gain  any  thins:,  and  you  with  the  pleasare  of 
knowinn;  ihiit  1  am  a  gainer. 

Wc  hiiiirhed   lieartilv  at  vour  answer  to  little 
John'ri  qufsiion;  and  vet  I  think  vou  mii,ht  havc^ 
given  him  a  direct  answer — "There  are  various 
sorts  of  cleverness,  my  dear — 1  do  not  know  that' 
mine  lies  in  t)ie  pocticiil  wav,  but  I  can  do  ten  • 
times  mon^  toward-*  tlie  rritcrtiinment  of  company 
in  the  wj'V  of  con  vers  it  ion  than   our  friend  at 
Olney.     He  can  rhyme,  and  I  can  raJtle.     If  hi' 
had  my  talent,  or  1  had  his,  we  should  be  to«)' 
charming,  and  the  world  would  almost  adore  us." . 

Youre,  W.  C.     : 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  VN^ 

My  DEAR  WILLIAM,  April  27, 

A  PART  of  Lord  Harrington's  new-rais 
have  taken  up  their  quarters  at  Olney,  s 
left  us.  They  have  the  regimental  mu 
them.  The  men  have  been  drawn  up  th 
ing  upon  the  Market-hill,  and  a  concert 
wc  have  not  heard  these  many  years,  1 
performed  at  no  great  distanc«  from  our 
Your  mother  and  I  both  thrust  our  heads 
coldest  east-wind  that  ever  blew  in  April, 
might  hear  them  to  greater  advantage.  1 
acquitted  themselves  with  taste  and  propi 
blairing^  like  trumpeters  at  a  fair,  but,  p 
gentle  and  elegant  symphony,  such  as  • 
our  ears,  and  con%iriced  us  that  no  Icngtb 
can  wear  out  a  tiste  for  harmony;  and  tha 
plays,  balls,  and  masquerades  have  lost 
power  to  please  us,  and  we  should  find  I 
only  insif)id  but  insupportable,  yet  sweet 
sure  to  find  a  corresponding  faculty  in  th 
sensibility  that  lives  to  the  last,  which  e 
gion  itself  does  not  extinguish. 

When  we  objected  to  your  coming  for 
night,  it  was  only  in  the  way  of  argument 
ho^M's  to  prevail  on  you  to  contrive  a  long 
with  us.  But  rather  than  not  see  vou  c 
should  be  glad  of  you  though  but  for  i 
If  the  paths  should  be  clean  enough,  an 
able  to  walk  (for  you  know  we  can  not  i 
will  endeavour  to  meet  you  in  Weston-pai 
I  mention  no  particular  hour,  that  I  ma^ 
you  under  a  sujiposed  obligation  to  be  { 
which  mi:^ht  W  diflicult  at  the  end  of  8 
journey.  Only  if  the  weather  be  favours 
s!iall  find  us  there  in  the  evening.  It  is  \ 
the  south,  perhaps  therefore  it  may  be  i 
lea.st,  if  not  summer,  in  the  north.  Foi 
read  tliat  it  is  wannest  in  Greenland  wl 
coldest  here.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  man 
tlie  latler  end  of  such  an  April  that  the  firs 
of  wind  will  improve  the  seaison. 

The  cufiitc's  simile  Latinized 

S.»i-i?  adviTsa  jrrtrit  <4imuluni,  actl  Inndit  el  a 
Piiii'^ir,  a}>i^iinili.i,ficd,  velut  Utta,  fiigiL 

What  a  di;:nitY  there  is  in  the  Roman  la 
and  wh-'.t  an  idea  it  jjivcs  us  of  the  good  s< 
mas'.'ulirie  mind  of  the  |)eo]>le  that  s[)oke 
same  tliouirlit  which  clotlied  in  Englis 
cliildish,  and  even  foolish,  assumes  a  difli 
in  Latin,  and  makos  at  least  as  good  an 
a3  some  of  Alartiars. 

I  renirni'.KT  vour  making  an  observatic 
lierc,  on  the  pubj«\;t  of  parenthesis,  to  wh 
u  led  without  limitation;  but  a  little  attcu 
ci>nvin<v  us  Ixith,  that  they  arc  not  to  be 
sally  condemned.    When  they  abound,  m 
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t&eyare  lonj;,  they  both  embarrass  the  scnac,  and  nish  yourself  with  a  better  taste,  if  you  know 
ue  I  proof  that  the  writer's  head  is  cloudy,  that  he  where  to  find  it.' 

^  not  properly  arranged  liis  matter,  or  is  not      We  are  glad  that  you  are  safe  at  home  again. 

*<ell  skilled  in  the  graces  of  expression.     But  as  Could  we  see  at  one  glance  of  the  eye  what  is  pa»- 

puvntbcsb  is  ranked  by  grammarians  among  the  ing  every  day  upon  all  the  roads  in  the  kingdom, 

6g^3in  of  rhetoric,  we  may  sup|>ose  they  hud  a  how  many  arc  terrified  and  hurt,  how  many  plun- 

i>fra«)ii  for  conferring  that  honour  upon  it.     Ac-  dcred  and  abused,  wc  should  indeed  find  reason 

oonlingly  we  sliall  find  that  in  the  use  of  some  enough  to  be  thankful  for  journeys  perfonned  in 

or  our  finest  writers,  as  well  as  in  the  hands  of  the  safety,  and  for  deliverance  from  dangers  wo  are 

poets  and  orators,  it  lias  a  peculiar  ele-  not  i)erhap8  even  permitted  to  see.   When  in  some 

and   imparts  a  beauty  wliich  tlie  period  of  the  high  southern  latitudes  and  in  a  dark  tem- 

^rould  want  without  it.  ])estuou8  night,  a  flash  of  lightning  discovered  to 

,     ,  „  Captain  Cook  a  vessel,  which  glanced  alonir  cbeo 

•Ilc>cnemu«,hunc,'inquit, 'frondopovcnictconem         ,  /.  .      ..  ,      i  •  u    i    *  r      .i      i-  l.  •        i. 

(Qai.  dcus  incenuin  «)  liabitut  doa».'     Mr,  J?n.  8.      ^^^  '»»^.  «^«.  ^^^^  ^^^^h,  but  for  the  hghtmng  he 

iiiUKt  have  run  fuul  of,  both  the  danger,  and  the 
In  this  instance,  the  first  that  occurretl,  it  is  transient  light  that  sliowwl  it,  were  undoubtedly 
fful     I  have  not  time  to  seek  for  more,  nor  (Unsigned  to  convey  to  him  this  wholesome  instruc- 
Mi  to  insert  them.    But  your  own  observation  I  tion,  tliat  a  particular  Providence  attended  him, 
"  fc  will  confirm  my  opinion.  .  and  that  he  was  not  only  preserved  from  evils, 

Yours  ever,  W.  C.     i  ^f  ^-hich  he  had  notice,  but  from  many  more  of 

which  he  had  no  information,  or  even  the  least  sus- 
picion. What  imlikely  contingencies  may  never- 
theless take  place  !  How  improbable  that  two  ships 
should  dash  against  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  tho 
I  vast  Pacific  Ocean,  and  tliat  steering  contraiy 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

**▼  DEAR  FRIEND,  3/ay27,  1782. 

IUther  ashametl  of  hanng  been  at  all  dejected  courses,  from  parts  of  the  world  so  immensely  dii- 
l*^  the  censure  of  the  Critical  Reviewers,  who  cer-:tant  from  each  other,  they  should  yet  move  so 
t*ialy  could  not  read  without  prejudice  a  book  re-  j  exactly  in  a  hue  as  to  chah,  fill,  and  go  to  the  bot- 
*^-*te  with  opinions  and  doctrines  to  which  they  torn,  in  a  sea  where  all  the  sliips  in  the  worid  might 
not  subscribe,  I  have  at  present  no  little  occa-  be  so  dis^x^rsed  as  that  none  should  see  another ! 

Yet  this  must  have  happened  but  for  tho  remarkap 
ble  interference,  which  he  has  recorded.  The  same 
Providence  indeed  might  as  easily  have  conducted 
them  so  wide  of  each  other,  that  they  should  never 
have  met  at  all,  but  then  this  lesson  would  have 
lieen  lost ;  at  least,  the  heroic  voyager  would  have 
encompassed  the  globe  without  having  had  occa- 


to  keep  a  strict  guard  upon  my  vanity,  lest  it 

KliouKl  be  too  tUuch  flattered  by  the  following 

^iilogium.    I  send  it  you  for  the  reasons  I  gave 

^"hen  I  imparted  to  you  some  other  anecdotes  of  a 

■ixxilar  kind,  while  we  were  together.    Our  inter- 

^*ti  in  the  success  of  this  same  volume  are  so 

clotehr  united,  that  you  must  share  with  me  in  the 


P^^iseor  blame  that  attends  it;  ond  sympathizing  gion  to  relate  an  incident  that  so  naturally  sug- 

"^th  iQF  under  the  burthen  of  injurious  treatment, '  gcgts  it. 

^*e  t  right  to  enjoy  with  me  the  cordials  I  now  j     I  am  no  more  delighted  with  the  season  than 

^  then  receive,  as  I  happen  to  meet  with  more  i  you  are.     The  absence  of  the  sun,  which  has 

wottna)le  and  candid  judges.  |  graced  the  spring  with  much  less  of  his  presence 

A  merchant,  a  friend  of  ours,  (you  will  soon  j  tlian  he  vouchsafed  to  the  winter,  has  a  very  un- 

J^hiin)  sent  my  Poems  to  one  of  the  first  phi-  comfortable  elFect  upon  my  frame.     I  feel  an  in- 


'^t'hen,  one  of  the  most  eminent  literary  charac- 
^%  ts  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 


rinciblc  aversion  to  employment,  which  I  am  yet 
constrained  to  fly  to  as  my  only  remedy  against 


Pj'Jticd  world,  that  the  present  age  can  boast  of  somctliing  worse.     If  I  do  notliing,  I  am  dejected; 

^*o»  perhaps  your  conjuring  faculties  are  puzzled, 'if  1  do  anything,  I  am  weary;  and  that  weariness 

^  yon  begin  to  ask  *  who,  where,  and  what  is  is  best  descril)ed  by  the  word  lassitude,  which  of 

^^'  ipeak  out,  for  1  am  all  impatience.'     1  will  not  all  weariness  in  the  world  is  the  most  oppressive 

»y  a  word  more,  the  letter  in  wliicli  he  returned  But  enough  of  myself  and  the  weather. 

ilia  thanks  for  the  present  shall  s^n^ak  for  him.*      |     The  blow  we  have  struck  in  the  West  Indies 

We  may  now  treat  the  critics  as  the  archbishop !  will,  I  suppose,  be  decisive,  at  least  for  the  present 

of  Toledo  treated  Gil  Bias,  whrii  he  found  fault '  year,  and  so  far  as  that  part  of  our  possessions  is 

with  one  of  his  sermons. — Hb  grace  gave  him  a  concerned  in  the  present  conflict.    But  the  news- 

bck,  and  said,  '  Be  gone  for  a  jackaiiaix-s,  and  fur-  writers,  and  their  correspondents,  disgust  me  and 

!  make  me  sick.    One  victory,  after  such  a  long  se- 

•HereCowper  tiamcrlbed  ihe  leticr  wriuen  irora  Pa»y,  .ries  of  adverse  occurrences,  has  filled  them  with 
bf  ths  Anwrican  ambanvlar  Frioklin,  in  praiae  of  itis  Ixxik.  self-conceit,  and  impertinent  boasting;  and  while 
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Let.; 


Rodney  U  almost  accounted  a  Methodist  for  a»- 
cribing  his  suixcss  to  Providence,  men  wlio  have 
Tenounced  all  dependence  upon  such  a  friend, 
without  whose  oMittanco  nothing  can  be  done, 
threaten  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  sea,  laugh 
at  the  S|)auiards,  sneer  at  the  Dutch,  and  arc  to 
carry  the  world  before  them.  Our  enemies  are 
apt  to  brag,  and  we  deride  them  for  it;  but  we  can 
eing  as  loud  as  they  can,  in  the  same  key,  and  no 
doubt  wherever  our  papers  go,  shall  be  derided  in 
our  turn.  An  Englishmau's  true  glory  should  be, 
to  do  his  business  well,  and  say  little  about  it ; 
but  he  disgraces  himself  when  he  pu/Is  his  prow- 
ess, as  if  he  had  finished  his  task,  when  he  has 
but  just  begun  it.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FKIEND,  Juflt  12,  17^. 

EvKRY  extraordinary  occurrence  in  our  lives 
affords  us  an  opportunity  to  learn,  if  we  will,  some- 
thing more  of  our  own  hearts  and  tempera,  than 
we  were  before  aware  of.  It  is  easy  to  promise 
ourselves  beforehand,  that  our  conduct  shall  be 
wise,  or  moderate,  or  resolute,  on  any  given  occa- 
sion. Hut  wlien  that  occasion  oocun,  we  do  not 
always  find  it  easy  to  make  good  the  promise : 
such  a  dilferencc  there  is  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice. Perhafw  this  is  no  new  remark;  but  it  is  not 
a  wliit  the  worse  for  being  old,  if  it  be  true. 

Before  I  hod  published,  I  said  to  myself— you 
and  I,  Mr.  Cowper,  will  not  concern  ourselves 
much  al)out  wliat  the  critics  may  say  of  our  book. 
But  having  once  sent  my  wits  for  a  venture,  I 
soon  became  anxious  about  the  iwue,  and  found 
that  I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  warm  place 
in  my  own  good  graces,  unless  my  friends  were 
pleased  with  me  as  much  as  I  pleased  myself. 
Meeting  with  their  approbation,  I  bi*gan  to  feel 
the  workings  of  ambition.  It  is  well,  said  I,  tliat 
my  friends  are  pleased,  but  friends  are  sometimes 
partial,  and  mine,  I  have  reason  to  think,  are  not 
altogether  free  from  bias.  Alcthinks  I  should  hke 
to  hear  a  stranger  or  two  speak  well  of  me.  I  was 
presently  gratified  by  the  approbation  of  the  Lon- 
don Magazine,  and  the  Grentlenmn's,  particularly 
by  that  of  the  former,  and  by  the  i^audit  of  Dr. 
Franklin.  By  the  way,  mojrozines  are  publica- 
tions we  have  but  Uttle  respect  for,  till  we  ourselves 
arc  chronicled  in  them,  and  then  they  assume  an 
importance  in  our  esteem  which  before  we  could 
not  allow  tliem.  But  the  Monthly  Review,  the 
most  furmidablc  of  all  my  judges,  is  still  behind. 
What  will  that  critical  Rliadamanthus  say,  when 
uiy  shiveriii;;  genius  shall  apjwar  before  him  ? 
Ktill  he  kci^ps  me  in  hot  water,  and  I  must  wait 
anotlier  month  for  his  award.  Alas!  when  I  wish 
fi>r  a  fiiTourable  sentcnoe  from  that  quarter  (to 


confess  a  weakness  that  I  should  not  oonfe 
I  feel  myself  not  a  little  influenced  by  a  ti 
gard  to  my  reputation  here,  even  amonir  n 
boura  at  OIney.  Hero  are  watch-mafc 
themselves  are  wits,  and  who  at  pieiient 
think  me  one.  Here  is  a  carpenter  and 
and  not  to  mention  othcn,  here  is  your 
,  whose  smile  is  fame.    All  these 


Monthly  Review,  and  all  these  will  set  i 
for  a  dunce,  if  those  terrible  critics  shoi 
them  the  example.  But  oh!  wherever  c 
accounted  dull,  dear  Mr.  Griffith,  let  me 
a  genius  at  Olney. 

We  are  sorry  for  little  William*s  iUnet 
however  the  privilege  of  infancy  to  recovc 
immediately  what  it  has  lost  by  sickness. 

sorr)'  too  for  Mr.  's  dangerous  c 

But  he  that  is  well  prepared  for  the  great 
con  not  enter  on  it  too  soon  for  himself,  th 
friends  will  weep  at  his  departure. 

Yourt,  ' 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UN^ 

>nr  DEAR  FRIEND,  July  16, 

TiiouGir  some  people  pretend  to  be  clev 
way  of  prophetical  forecast,  and  to  have  a 
talent  of  sagacity,  by  which  they  can  di 
meaning  of  a  providential  dispensation,  * 
consequences  are  yet  in  embryo^I  do  not. 
is  at  this  time  to  be  found  I  suppose  in  1 
net,  and  in  both  houses,  a  greater  assem 
able  men,  both  as  s^xsikers  and  counselk 
ever  were  contemporary  in  the  same  land, 
not  accustomed  to  trace  the  workings  o 
dence,  as  recordc-d  in  Scripture,  and  that !: 
no  attention  to  this  particular  subject,  w 
ployed  in  the  study  of  profane  history,  w 
si-rt  l)oldly,  that  it  is  a  token  for  good,  tb 
may  be  exfiected  from  them,  and  that  the 
tliough  heavily  afflicted,  is  not  to  be  desp 
distinguished  as  she  is  by  so  many  chara 
the  lughest  class.  Thus  he  would  say,  i 
not  deny,  that  the  event  might  justify  hi 
prognostics.  God  works  by  means,  and  i 
of  great  national  perplexity  and  distress, 
and  poUtical  ability  seem  to  be  the  only 
means  of  deliverance.  But  a  mind  more  re 
inclined,  and  perhaps  a  little  tinctured  b 
lancholy,  might,  with  equal  probability  of 
hazard  a  conjircture  directly  opposite  — Ab 
is  the  wisdom  of  man,  especially  when  b 
in  it  as  the  only  God  of  Iiis confidence? — 
consider  the  general  contempt  that  is  poui 
all  things  sacred,  tlie  profusion,  the  dis 
llie  knavL^li  eunnuig  of  some,  the  rap 
others,  and  the  impenitence  of  all;  I  am  n 
cUned  to  fear  that  Grod,  who  honoun  hii 
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Unging  human  gbry  to  shame,  and  hy  disap- 
paintiiig  the  expectations  of  thotse  whose  trust  is 
in  creatures,  has  signalized  the  present  day  as  a 
daj  of  much  human  sufficiency  and  strength,  has 
bniaght  together  from  all  quarters  of  the  land  the 
suit  illustrious  men  to  be  found  in  it,  only  that  he 
may  prcAc  the  vanity  of  idols,  and  that  when  a 
gieat  empire  is  falling,  and  he  has  pronounced  a 
KOteDce  of  ruin  against  it,  the  inhabitants,  be 
iitf}'  weak  or  strong,  wise  or  foolish,  must  fall  with 
iL  I  am  rather  confirmed  iu  this  persuasion  by 
flbttenring  that  these  luminaries  of  the  state  had 
BDcooner  fixed  themselves  in  the  ^lolitical  heaven, 
than  tlic  fall  of  the  brightest  of  tliem  shook  all  the 
ft£t.  The  arch  of  their  power  was  no  sooner 
itruck  than  the  key-stone  sUpped  out  of  its  place ; 
tW  tiiat  were  closest  in  connexion  with  it  fol- 
kwed,  and  the  whole  building,  new  as  it  is,  seems 
10  be  already  a  ruin.  If  a  man  should  hold  ttus! 
kogua^re,  who  could  convict  him  of  absurdity? 
Thf  marquis  of  Rockingham  is  minister — all  the 
«orii]  njoices,  anticipating  success  in  war  and  a 
glorious  peace. — The  marquis  of  Rockinghsun  is 
^—all  the  world  is  afflicted,  and  rela|>ses  into 
iis  former  despondence.  What  does  this  prove, 
^  that  the  marquis  was  their  Almighty,  and 
tint  now  he  is  gone,  they  know  no  other?  But 
let  u  wait  a  little,  they  will  find  another — Per- 
^pt  the  duke  of  Portland,  or  perhaps  the  unpopu- 

^- ,  whom  they  now  represent  as  a  devil, 

''^y  obtain  that  honour.  Thus  God  is  forgot ; 
^  when  he  is,  his  judgments  are  generally  his 
'^^'Uembrancers. 

How  shall  I  comfort  you  upon  the  subject  of 

y^^T  present  distress  1  Pardon  mo  that  I  find  my- 

^If  obliged  to  smile  at  it,  because  who  but  your- 

'^If Would  be  distressed  upon  such  an  occasion?: 

^  ou  have  beliaved  politely,  and  like  a  gentleman; | 

J"<in  have  hospitably  offered  your  house  to  a  stran-  j 

^^r,  who  could  not,  in  your  neighbourhood  at  least, 

**^*"e  been  comfortably  accommodated  any  where 

*^*e.    He,  by  neither  refusing  nor  accepting  an 

^Qer  that  did  him  too  much  honour,  has  disgraced 

^^inuelf,  but  not  you.    I  think  for  the  future  you 

^Vst  be  cautious  of  laying  yourself  open  to  a  stran- 

^'^i  and  never  again  expose  yourself  to  incivilities 

^^om  an  archdeacon  you  are  not  acquainted  with. 

Though  I  did  not  mention  it,  I  felt  with  you 

^hat  you  sufltrcd  by  the  loss  of  Miss . 

'  wu  only  silent  because  I  could  minister  no  con- 
V>Ution  to  you  on  such  a  subject,  but  what  I 
*D«r  your  mind  to  be  already  stored  with.  In- 
<)eed,  the  application  of  comfort  in  such  cases  is  a 
^Uce  busincM,  and  perhaps  when  best  managed 
ftu;;ht  a;!  well  be  let  alone.  1  rememlier  reading 
iaanj  yeuK  ago  a  long  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
consolation,  written  in  French ;  the  authors  name 
I  ibr]gDt,  but  1  wrote  these  wonls  in  the  margin — 
Spedid  cnniolationl  at  least  for  a  Frenchman, 


who  is  a  creature  the  most  easily  comforted  of  any 
in  the  world  I 

We  arc  as  happy  in  lady  Austen,  and  she  in  ui. 
as  ever — having  a  lively  imagination,  and  being 
passionately  desirous  of  consolidating  all  into  one 
family  (for  she  has  taken  her  leave  of  London),  she 
lias  just  sprung  a  project  which  serves  at  least  to 
amuse  us,  and  make  us  laugh-  -it  \&  to  hire  Mr. 
Small's  house,  on  the  top  of  Cliflon-hill,  which  is 
large,  commodious,  and  handsome,  will  hold  us 
conveniently,  and  any  friends  who  may  ocxrasion- 
ally  favour  us  with  a  visit — the  house  is  furnished, 
but,  if  it  can  be  hin^l  without  the  furniture,  will 
let  for  a  tririt» — your  sentiments,  if  you  please,  upon 
tliis  demarche! 

I  send  you  my  last  frank— our  best  love  attend 
you  individually,  and  all  together.  1  give  you  joy 
of  a  happy  change  in  the  season,  and  myself  also. 
I  have  filled  four  sides  in  less  time  than  two  would 
have  cost  me  a  week  ago — such  is  the  effect  of 
sunslune  upon  such  a  butterfly  as  I  am. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEN'D,  Aug.  3,  1782. 

Entertaining  some  hope  that  Mr.  Newton's 
next  letter  would  furnish  mc  with  the  means  of 
satisfying  your  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  John- 
son's opinion,  I  have  till  now  delayed  my  answer 
to  your  last ;  but  the  information  is  not  yet  come, 
Mr.  Newton  having  intermitted  a  week  more  than 
usual,  since  his  last  writing.  'When  I  receive  it, 
favourable  or  not,  it  shall  be  communicated  to  you; 
but  I  am  not  over  sanguine  in  my  exj)ectatiom 
from  that  quarter.  Very  learned  and  very  critical 
heads  are  hard  to  please.  He  may  perhajis  treat 
me  with  lenity  for  the  sake  of  the  subject  and  do- 
sign,  but  the  composition  I  think  will  hardly  es- 
ca{)c  his  censure.  Though  all  doctors  may  not 
be  of  the  sauie  mind,  there  is  one  doctor  at  least, 
whom  I  have  lately  discovered,  my  professed  ad- 
mirer. He  too,  like  Johnson,  was  witli  difficulty 
persuaded  to  read,  having  an  aversion  to  all  poet- 
ry, except  the  Night  Thoughts,  which  on  a  cer- 
tain occu^^ion,  when  being  confined  on  board  a 
ship  he  had  no  other  employment,  ho  got  by 
heart.  He  was  however  prevailed  upon,  and 
read  me  several  times  over ;  so  that  if  my  volume 
had  sailed  with  him,  instead  of  Dr.  Young's,  1 
ix>rhaf»s  might  have  occupied  that  shelf  in  hif 
memory  which  he  then  allotted  to  the  Doctor. 

It  is  a  sort  of  paradox,  but  it  b  true ;  wo  are 
never  more  in  danger  than  when  we  think  our- 
selves most  secure,  nor  in  reality  more  secure  than 
when  we  seem  to  be  most  in  danger.  Both  sides 
of  this  iipparent  contradiction  were  lately  verified 
in  my  experience — Passing  from  the  ijrreen-lu^ase 
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to  the  barn,  I  saw  three  kittens  (for  we  have  so 
many  in  our  retinue)  looking  with  fixed  attention 
on  something,  which  lay  on  the  threshold  of  a 
door  nailed  up.  I  took  but  little  notice  of  them  at 
first,  but  a  loud  hiss  engaged  me  to  attend  more 
closely,  when  behold— a  viper!  the  largest  that  I 
remember  to  have  seen,  rearing  itself,  darting  its 
forked  tongue,  and  ejaculating  the  aforesaid  hiss 
at  the  nose  of  a  kitten  almost  in  contact  with  his 
lips.  I  ran  into  the  hall  for  a  hoe  with  a  long 
handle,  with  which  I  intended  to  assail  him,  and 
returning  in  a  few  seconds  missed  him ;  he  was 
gone,  and  I  feared  had  escaped  me.  Still  how- 
ever the  kitten  sat  watehing  immoveably  upon  the 
same  spot.  I  concluded  therefore  that,  sliding 
between  the  door  and  the  threshold,  he  had  found 
his  way  out  of  the  garden  into  the  yanl. — I  went 
round  immediately,  and  there  found  him  in  close 
conversation  with  the  old  cat,  whose  curiosity  be- 
ing excited  by  so  novel  an  appearance,  inclined  her 
to  pat  his  head  ilepeatedly  with  her  fore  foot,  with 
her  claws  however  sheathed,  and  not  in  anger, 
but  in  the  way  of  pliilosophic  inquiry  and  exami- 
nation. To  prevent  her  falling  a  victim  to  so  lau- 
dable an  exercise  of  her  talents,  I  interposed  a 
moment  with  the  hoe,  and  performed  upon  Iiim 
an  act  of  decapitation,  which  though  not  imme- 
diately mortal,  proved  so  in  the  end.  Had  he  slid 
into  the  passages,  where  it  is  dark,  or  had  he, 
when  in  the  yard,  met  with  no  interruption  from 
the  cat,  and  secreted  himself  in  any  of  the  out- 
houses, it  is  hardly  possible  but  that  some  of  the 
family  must  have  been  bitten;  ho  might  have 
been  trodden  upon  without  being  perceived,  and 
have  slipped  away  before  the  sufferer  could  have 
distinguished  what  foe  had  wounded  him.  Three 
years  ago  we  discovered  one  in  the  same  place, 
which  the  barber  slew  with  a  trowel. 

Our  proposed  removal  to  Mr.  Small*s  was,  as 
you  suppose,  a  jest,  or  rather  a  joco-serious  mat- 
ter. We  never  looked  upon  it  as  entirely  feasible, 
yet  we  saw  in  it  something  so  like  practicability, 
that  we  did  not  esteem  it  altogether  unworthy  of 
our  attention.  It  was  one  of  those  projects  which 
people  of  lively  imaginations  play  with,  and  ad- 
mire for  a  few  days,  and  then  break  in  pieces. 
Lady  Austen  returned  on  Thursday  from  Lon- 
don, where  she  spent  the  last  fortnight,  and  whi- 
ther she  was  called  by  an  unexpected  opportunity 
to  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  her  leoiie.  She  has 
therefore  no  longer  any  connexion  with  the  great 
city,  and  no  house  but  at  Olney.  Her  abode  is  to 
be  at  the  vicarage,  where  she  has  hired  as  much 
room  as  she  wants,  which  she  will  embellish  with 
ner  own  furniture,  and  which  she  will  occupy  as 
Koon  as  the  minister's  wife  hns  produced  another 
child,  which  is  expected  to  nuike  its  entry  in  Oc- 
cobcf. 

Mr.  Bull,  a  diinentiiig  minister  of  Newport,  a 


learned,  ingenious,  good-natured,  pioai 
.  ours,  who  sometimes  vints  us,  and  who 
ed  last  week,  has  put  into  my  handf 
umcs  of  French  poetry,  composed  by 
Guion — a  quictist  say  you,  and  a  fani 

■  have  nothing  to  do  with  her ^*Tis  ' 

you  are  welcome  to  have  nothing  to  do 
':  but  in  the  mean  time  her  verse  b  the  on 
verse  I  ever  read  that  I  found  agreeable 
a  neatness  in  it  equal  to  that  which  v 
with  so  much  reason  in  the  comporatior 
I  have  translated  several  of  them,  and 
ceed  in  my  translations,  till  I  have  filled 
tian  paper-book  I  happen  to  have  by  : 
when  filled,  I  shall  present  to  Mr.  Bu 
her  passionate  admirer,  rode  twenty  n 
her  picture  in  the  house  of  a  stranger,  w 
ger  politely  insisted  on  l^s  acceptance  o 
now  hangs  over  Iiis  chimney.  It  is  a  st 
trait,  too  cliaracteristic  not  to  be  a  stn 
blance,  and,  were  it  encompassed  with  i 
stead  of  being  dressed  in  a  nun's  hood,  i 
for  the  face  of  an  angcL  Yooxa 


TO  LADY  AUSTEN. 

To  watch  the  storms  and  hear  the  akj 
Give  all  our  almanacks  the  lie ; 
To  shake  with  cold,  and  see  the  plains 
In  autumn  drown'd  with  wintry  rains; 
Tia  thus  I  spend  my  moments  here, 
And  wish  myself  a  Dutch  mynheer; 
I  then  should  have  no  need  of  wit ; 
For  lumpish  Hollander  unfit ! 
Nor  should  I  then  repine  at  mud, 
Or  meadows  delug'd  with  a  flood ; 
But  in  a  bog  live  well  content, 
And  find  it  just  my  element ; 
Should  be  a  clod,  and  not  a  man, 
Nor  wish  in  vain  for  Sister  Aim, 
With  charitable  aid  to  dmg 
My  mind  out  of  its  proper  quag ; 
Should  Iiave  the  genius  of  a  boor, 
And  no  ambition  to  have  more. 

MT  DEAR  SISTER, 

You  see  my  beginning — I  do  not  kn« 
time  I  may  proceed  even  to  the  printinj 
penny  ballads — Excuse  the  coarseness  < 
per — I  wasted  such  a  quantity  before  I 
complish  any  thing  legible,  that  I  could 
finer.  I  intend  to  employ  an  ingenious 
of  the  town  to  make  me  a  loncrer  cn« 
may  observe  that  my  lines  turn  up  thei] 
Duteh  mastiffs,  so  difficult  do  I  find  it  to 
two  holves  exactly  coincide  with  eoch  ot 

We  wait  with  impatience  for  the  dc] 
this  unseasonable  fiood.  We  think  of 
talk  of  you,  but  we  can  do  no  more,  till  t 
subside.  I  do  not  think  our  corres 
should  drop  because  we  arn  within  a  mi] 


!,  1783.  W.  C. 

CHE  REV.  WILLIAM  BULL. 

Oci.27,  imj. 
Me  et  trCt  chcr  Ami, 
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if  bul  an  imaginary  a|>|>ruiitniitton,  tlw  perfcctl;  at  libert;  w  deal  with  thorn  ox  jou  pleue. 
ng  in  realily  u  cffwinallj-  jartttl  ua,  «K  Auctore  lanlAm  animymo  tniprinvintur ;  md 
idi  Chuinri  rolled  belv,itii  uh.  whai  prinlcJ,  lend  UM  n  (opy. 

my  dear  sidlcr,  wilh  Mm,  Unwiu's  boat  I  congratulate  you  on  thediiicbiirgp  of  jour  duty 
niwl  j-our  consciuHco,  by  tho  punt  J'iU  linvf  taken 
for  [he  ri'lieloflhc  jirisoncm.—you  [iroccedij  wise- 
ly, yet  ccurngciiujly,  and  deserved  better  buccciw. 
Your  labDUn  bowevcr  will  !»  Temenibemi  elso- 
whriD,  when  you  ihall  lie  rorgottcn  lirir  and  if 
the  pool  folki  at  Chelmirord  sttuiild  never  nveiie 
the  iwnefit  of  them,  you  will  vouraelf  rireiso  it  in 
hfaroD,  It  ii  jMty  thai  men  uf  lorlutic  ehould  ba 
the  power  of  cliaisM  or  chariofB  to  ileteniiined  to  acta  of  lieiiclleeiict'  wimelimcB  by 
-wbcra  my  oflecliona  will  not  follow  you ;  (lopuliir  whim,  or  prcju dice,  uul  sonietiiuca  by 
tW  yon  were  gone  to  finish  your  daya  tiulivea  sliN  more  unworthy.  The  liberal  aiib- 
<tt,  I  ahould  not  love  yuu  the  lea;  but  gcription  ruisrdin  behalf  of  the  widowaof  the  (ea- 
Dtampbtc  tho  place  of  juur  abode,  as  men  lost  in  the  Royal  George  iv  is  on  instance  of 
t  apiieared  in  the  hcavena,  and  aay—  the  former.  At  leuat  a  jdain,  ahort,  and  scnjible 
my  friend,  for  over!  Lost,  but  not  for-  letter  in  the  newqiaper  (ominccd  mo  atllie  lime, 
live  hajipy  in  thy  lantern,  and  «moke|tli(it  it  waaan  iiimnrasary  anJ  injiididouswllec- 
Mfel  of  thy  pipra  in  p^aee  Thou  art  tion:  (od  the  difficulty  you  found  in  cflwlualing 
h,  atlcaat  of  ulli(a  cares,  and  no  fur  can  your  b«:ru:vnlcnt  intentionB  OH  this  occiuicii,  con- 
a  thy  removal;  and  aa  to  the  cares  that  straioa  mO  lo  thiult  that  Imd  it  licen  on  ofUr  of 
bund  in  tlic  moon,  I  am  rcsolveil  to  aup-  more  nototicty  than  merely  to  /umiah  il  few  poor 
fighter  than  those  below—heavier  they  felloiva  with  a  little  fuel  to  preserve  thdr  extrenu- 
m  the  froal,  you  woulil  have  aiicceedcd  bet- 
leii  really  pious  Jclighl  in  doing  good  by 
But  nothing  Icea  than  an  osli-cilatioiu 
display  irf  bounty  will  satia^  mankind  in  gi'neral. 
I  feel  myaelf  diapoaed  lo  furnish  you  with  an  op- 
portnniiy  to  iIuiig  in  accret  We  do  what  wo 
can.  But  that  can  ia  little.  You  liavc  rich  (nenda, 
Sm,  4,  ITSS.  nrr  clciqiwiil  on  all  occaHona,  and  know  how  to 
,;  though  your  laat  eonaiated .  lie  pnlhtlic  Oli  a  proper -Jnc.  The  winter  will  b« 
ibaonly,  I  am  certainly  a  lct««r  in  your, tw'er.ly  lelt  at  Olney  by  many  whose  aobricty, 
iapoawble  that  thia  preaent  writing  may  inilu:itrv  and  honesty,  riTomnicnJ  Ihcm  to  chari- 
hoit.     Yet,  short  as  it  may  be,  it  will  bo  table  notice:  and  we  tliiiik  we  could  tell  such  pci- 

idmakemecrLvlilor.aiul  v,m  my  debtor,  j  aona  aa  Mr. ,  oi  Mr  ,  half  B  Jojen 

deed  ought  not  lo  be  catiinalni  by  (hc.talea  of  diatreaa,  that  would  linj  their  wnj- into 
i,  but  l)y  the  contenia,  and  how  can  the!  hearta  aa  leeling  aa  theira.  You  will  do  aa  you 
tany  letter  be  more  agreealdc  than  jouriaee  good;  ami  we  in  Ihamcon  Umo  ahall  remain 
iDiiviiictd,  that  you  will  do  your  beat  Lady  Au»- 
Ime  thai  John  Gilpn  made  you  laugh  ten  will  no  Joulst  do  aomething;  for  ahe  haagrcU 

tliat  the  li(iii<!s  at  court  are  delif-liled  aenaiUlitj  and  compassion, 
potma.      Murh  ^ood  may  tliey  do  them !  Yours,  tny  dear  Unwb,  W.  C. 

become  aa  wiao  aa  the  writer  wiahoa;  

lltey  wilt  be  much  happier  than  be !     1 , 

n  )«  in  tbe  boot  that  wiadom  whic)i,     -j-q  THE  BEV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 
om    aNrM'.  lj4.e,~LLj^'  it  waa  from  above 

a»islii.     .Miiy  th<yreeei«eitloo!    Fi»  MV  dear  willum,  A'ot.  18,  1T83. 

iey  drink  it  out  of  the  datem,  or  whe- :  On  the  part  of  the  poor,  and  on  our  part,  ba 
■Hi  upon  them  immediately  from  the.pleaacd  lo  moke  nelinDwlcd(;mcnt«,  such  aa  tha 
it  did  on  me,  il  ia  all  one.     It  ia  thc|occaiion  cnlla  liir,   to  our  beneficent  friend  Mr. 

fife,  which   whoBoever  drinkcth  ahu!l| .    1  call  him  ours,  becauac  having  eipcri- 

DMin.  A  a  to  tho  famous  horseman  cnced  hiakindnesa  lo  rnvflelfin  4  former  jn«tance, 
itUDcd,  he  and  his  feats  arc  an  inei-  and  in  the  jin-eeiit  his  diranleresteil  rcatiincta  tt 
aoune  of  merriment.  At  least  we  find  succour  the  dlstrcsaed,  my  ambition  will  be  lad* 
od  •eUom  meet  without  rcfrealiing  our-  lied  with  nothing  leaa.  He  nuy  depend  upon  tb* 
h  Iha  ncolketion  of  them.    You  an  atricteat  aecrccy ;  no  oefttme  aball  heal  him  men- 


e  Guioa  is  finished,  but  not  quite  Ir 
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lianed,  either  now  or  hereafter,  as  the  person  from 
whom  we  have  received  thi»  bounty.  But  when  I 
speak  of  liim,  or  hear  him  spoken  of  by  others, 
which  sometimes  happens,  I  shall  not  forget  what 
is  due  to  so  rare  a  character.  I  wish,  and  your 
mother  wishes  it  too,  that  he  could  sometimes  take 

us  in  his  way  to ;  he  will  find  us  happy  to 

receive  a  person  whom  we  must  needs  account  it 
an  honour  to  know.  We  shall  cxcrdsc  our  best 
discretion  in  the  disposal  of  the  money;  but  in 
this  town,  where  the  Go8|)cl  has  been  preached  so 
many  years,  where  the  people  have  been  favoured 
so  lonrr  with  laborious  and  conscientious  minis- 
ters, it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  find  those  wlio 
make  no  profession  of  religion  at  all,  and  are  yet 
proper  objects  of  charity.  The  profane,  arc  so 
profane,  so  drunken,  dissolute,  and  in  every  re- 
spect worthless,  that  to  make  them  partakers  of 
his  bounty  would  be  to  abuse  it.  We  promise 
however  that  none  shall  touch  it  but  such  as  arc 
miserably  poor,  yet  at  the  same  time  industrious 
and  honest,  two  characters  frequently  united  here, 
where  the  most  watchful  and  unremitting  labour 
will  hardly  procure  them  bread.  Wo  make  none 
but  the  cheapest  laces^  and  the  price  of  them  is 
fallen  almost  to  nothing.  Thanks  arc  due  to  your- 
self likewise,  and  are  hereby  accordingly  rendered, 
for  wninng  your  claim  in  behalf  of  your  own  pa- 
rishioners. Yon  are  always  with  them,  and  they 
arc  always,  at  least  some  of  them,  the  better  for 
your  residence  among  them.  Olney  is  a  popu- 
lous ]ilace,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  half-star\'ed 
and  the  ragged  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  not  possible 
for  our  small  party  and  small  ability  to  extend  their 
operations  so  far  as  to  be  much  felt  among  such 
numbers.  Accept  therefore  your  share  of  their 
gratitude,  and  be  convinced  that  when  they  pray 
for  a  blessing  upon  those  who  relieved  their  wants. 
He  tliat  answers  that  prayer,  and  when  he  an- 
swers, will  remember  his  servant  at  Stock. 

I  little  thought  when  I  was  writing  the  history 
of  John  Gilpin,  that  he  would  appear  in  print — I 
intended  to  laugh,  and  to  make  two  or  three  otiiers 
laugh,  of  whom  you  were  one.  But  now  all  the 
world  laughs,  at  least  if  they  have  the  same  relish 
for  a  t:ilc  ridiculous  in  itself,  and  quaintly  told,  as 
we  ha\e^ — Well — they  do  not  always  laugh  so  in- 
nocently, and  at  so  small  an  expense — for  in  a 
world  like  this,  abounding  with  subjects  for  sa- 
tire, and  with  satirical  wits  to  mark  them,  a  laugh 
that  hurts  nobody  has  at  least  the  grace  of  no- 
velty to  recommend  it.   Swift's  darling  motto  was, 

Vive  la  bagatelle — a  good  wish  for  a  philosopher 
of  his  complexion,  the  greater  part  of  whose  wis- 
dom, wliencesoever  it  came,  most  certainly  came 
not  from  above.  Ija  bagatelle  has  no  enemy  in 
me,  though  it  has  neither  so  warm  a  friend,  nor 
bu  able  a  one,  as  it  had  in  him.    If  I  trifle,  and 

oierely  trifle,  it  is  because  I  am  leduced  to  it  by 


necessity — a  melancholy  that  nothing  i 
ally  disperses,  engages  me  sometimes  in 
ous  task  of  being  meny  by  force.  Aiu 
as  it  may  seem,  the  most  ludicrous  lin 
wrote  have  been  written  in  the  saddest  i: 
but  for  that  saddest  mood,  perhaps  1 
been  written  at  all. 

I  hear  from  Mrs.  Newton,  that  some  j 
sons  have  spoken  with  great  approbatior 
tain  book — Who  they  are,  and  what  t 
said,  I  am  to  be  told  in  a  future  letl 
Monthly  Reviowere  in  the  mean  time  h 
fled  me  well  enough. 

Yours,  my  dear  William, 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  U» 

^fY  DEAR  WILLIAM, 

Doctor  Beattie  is  a  respectable  cht 
account  him  a  man  of  sense,  a  philosopb 
lar,  a  person  of  distinguished  genius,  ai 
writer.  I  believe  him  too  a  Christian 
profound  reverence  for  the  Scripture,  \ 
zeal  and  ability  to  enforce  the  belief  g 
which  ho  exerts  with  the  candour  and  | 
ncrs  of  a  gentleman ;)  he  seems  well  < 
that  allowance ;  and  to  deny  it  him,  woul 
one's  own  right  to  the  appellation.  Wit 
good  things  to  recommend  him,  there  < 
dearth  of  sufficient  reasons  to  read  hii 
You  favoured  me  some  years  since  with 
volumes;  by  which  I  was  both  please 
structed :  and  I  beg  that  you  will  send  n 
one,  when  you  can  conveniently  spare  it 
bring  it  yourself,  while  the  swallows  an 
the  wing ;  for  the  summer  is  going  dow: 

You  tell  me  you  have  been  asked,  if  I 
upon  another  volume  1  I  reply — not  i 
not  being  convinced  that  I  have  met  witl 
encouragement.  I  account  myself  hap 
ing  ]>lcased  a  few,  but  am  not  rich  eno 
spise  the  many.  I  do  not  know  what  si 
ket  my  commodity  has  found,  but  if  a 
I  must  beware  how  I  make  a  second  att 
bookseller  will  not  be  willing  to  incui 
loss ;  and  I  can  as  little  afford  it.  Not^ 
ing  what  I  have  said,  I  write,  and  am 
writing  for  the  press.  I  told  you  that  I 
lated  several  of  the  poems  of  Madame 
told  you  too,  or  I  am  mistaken,  that  M 
signed  to  print  them.  That  gentleman 
the  sea-side  with  Mrs.  Wilberforcc,  aj 
absent  six  weeks.  Mv  intention  is  to  su 
at  his  n*tum  with  the  addition  of  as  n 
translation  as  I  have  already  given  hi 
howcvpr.  is  still  less  likely  to  be  a  po{ 
than  inv  former.  Men,  that  have  n 
woUid  despise  it ;  and  men,  that  have  d 
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cipenence,  would  not  undorstancl  it.  But  the 
wiin  of  ramplc  and  unaflfectod  jrioty  in  the  origi- 
ajl  u  iwcct  beyond  exprejjftion.  She  sinijs  like  an 
ugH,  and  fur  that  very  reason  ha«  found  but  few 
idmrent.  OthiT  things  I  write  too,  ae  you  will 
K«  on  the  other  ride,  but  the^e  merely  for  my 
umwment.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

JrrDEAR  WILLIAM,  Jan.  10,  1783. 

Xor  to  retaliate,  but  for  want  of  opix)rtunity, 

Ibavo  delayed  writing.     From  a  scene  of  most 

Oflintemipted  retin'ment,  we  have  paewnl  at  once 

uito  a  state  of  constant  engagement ;  not  that  our 

"fiftT  is  much  multiplied.     The  addition  of  an 

indhidaal  has  made  all  this  diffi^rence.    Lady 

^ttrten  and  we  pass  our  days  alternately  at  each 

^er «  chateau.     In  the  mornirjg  I  walk  with  one 

^  other  of  the  lailies,  and  in  the  afternoon  wind 

^^U>±ad.    Thus  did  Hercules  and  Samson,  and  thus 

^  I;  and  were  both  those  heroes  living,  I  sliould 

'^  foar  to  challenge  tliem  to  a  trial  of  skill  in  that 

^'tisiiK-sH,  or  doulit  to  beat  them  both.     As  to  kill- 

''^  lions,  and  other  amusements  of  that  kind,  with 

^hich  they  were  so  delighted,  I  should  be  their 

'^QiaUe  servant,  and  beg  to  bo  excused. 

having  no  frank,  I  can  not  send  you  Mr. 's 

^^"o  klters  as  1  intended,    ^o  corresponded  as 

'^^'ig  M  the  occasion  required,  and  then  ceased. 

^Hanned  with  his  good  sense,  {joliteness,  and  libe- 

'^ity  to  the  poor,  I  was  indeed  ambitions  of  con- 

^Ui^g  a  correspondence  with  him,  and  told  him 

*^-    Perhaps  1  had  done  more  prudently  had  I 

^^*^^r  proposed  it.     But  warm  hearts  are  not  fa- 

VKioac  (or  wisdom,  and  mine  was  too  warm  to  be  very 

^^"tiadnaCe  on  such  an  occasion.    I  have  not  heard 

^TQiB  him  rince,  and  have  long  given  up  all  czpec- 

'^UoD  of  it.    I  know  he  is  too  busy  a  man  to  have 

'cinn  ibr  me,  and  ought  to  have  recollected  it 

'ooner.    He  found  time  to  do  much  good,  and  to 

ciBploy  lis  as  his  agents  in  doing  it,  and  that  might 

W  satisfied  me.     Though  laid  under  the  strict- 

at  injunctions  of  secrecy,  both  by  him,  and  by  you 

on  his  behalf,  I  consider  myself  as  under  no  obli- 

fition  to  eonoeal  from  you  the  remittances  ho  made. 

Only,  in  mj  turn,  1  beg  leave  to  request  secrecy 

on  your  part,  because,  intimate  as  you  are  with 

bifli,  and  highly  as  he  Talucs  you,  I  can  not  yet 

be  sure  that  the  communication  would  please  him, 

>iis  delicacies  on  thb  subject  being  as  singular  as 

his  benevolence.     He  sent  forty  pounds,  twenty 

at  a  time.    Olney  has  not  had  such  a  friend  this 

fDsny  a  day;  nor  has  there  been  an  instance  at 

any  time  oJf  a  few  poor  &milies  so  efToctually  re- 

Uered,  or  so  c<Hnpletcly  encouraged  to  the  pursuit 

of  that  honest  industry  hy  which,  their  debts  be- 

lif  paid,  and  the  paimts  andchiklren  comfortably 


clothed,  they  are  now  enabled  to  maintain  them- 
selves. Their  labour  was  almost  in  vain  before; 
but  now  it  answers;  it  earns  them  broad,  and  aU 
their  other  wants  are  plentifully  supplie<1. 

I  wish,  that  by  Mr. 's  assistance,  your 

purpose  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  may  he  cfTeclu- 
ated.  A  ])en  so  formidable  as  his  might  do  much 
good,  if  properly  directed.  The  dread  of  a  bold 
censure  is  ten  times  more  moving  than  the  most 
eloquent  persuasion.  They  that  can  not  feel  for 
others,  are  the  persons  of  all  the  world  who  feel 
most  sensibly  for  themselves. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTOX. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Fch.  8,  1783. 

When  I  contemplate  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  their  condiict  towards  each  other,  through  the 
medium  of  a  scriptural  light,  my  opinions  of  them 
are  exactly  like  your  own.  Whether  they  do  good 
or  do  evil,  I  sec  them  acting  under  the  permission 
or  direction  of  that  Providence  who  governs  the 
earth,  whose  operations  are  as  irresistible  as  they 
are  silent  and  unsus[)ect<H3.  So  far  we  are  per- 
fectly agret^d ;  and  howsoever  we  may  dilFer  upon 
inferior  parts  of  tlie  subject,  it  is,  as  you  say,  an 
aflair  of  no  great  consequence.  For  instanw,  yon 
think  the  jH?ace  a  l)etter  than  we  descr>e,  and  in  a 
certain  Si^nsc  1  agree  with  you :  as  a  sinful  nation 
we  destTM^  no  i)eace  at  all,  and  have  reason  enough 
to  be  thankful  that  the  voice  of  war  is  at  any  rate 
put  to  silence. 

Mr.  S 's  last  child  is  dead ;  it  Uved  a 

little  wliile  in  a  world  of  which  it  knew  nothing, 
and  has  gone  to  another,  in  which  it  has  already 
become  wiser  than  the  wisest  it  has  left  behind. 
The  earth  is  a  grain  of  sand,  but  the  interests  of 
man  are  commensurate  with  the  heavens. 

Mrs.  Unwn  thanks  Mrs.  Newton  for  her  kind 
letter,  and  for  executing  her  commissions.  We 
truly  love  vou  both, 'and  think  of  you  often. 

W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESd. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Fch.  13  and  20,  1783. 

In  writing  to  you  I  never  want  a  subject.  Self 
is  always  at  hand,  and  self  with  its  concerns  is  al' 
ways  interesting  to  a  friend. 

You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  having  common* 
ced  poet  by  profession,  I  am  always  writing  verses. 
Not  BO^I  have  written  nothing,  at  least  finished 
nothing,  since  I  published— except  a  certain  face- 
tious liistory  of  John  Gilpin,  which  Mr.  Unwin 
would  send  to  tho  Public  Advertiser.  Perhaps 
you  might  read  it  without  snsnecting  tb^  author 
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My  book  jirocurra  me  favour*,  nliieh  mj  mo- 
desly  will  noC  prnnil  mo  to  •pccify,  cicept  ono 
nhkh,  niod«it  as  Inin,  I  cannotaupprcaa — avciy' 
huid»oniB  iMler  from  Dr.  Franldm  ti  Pamy.— I 
Thne  fruits  it  has  liniught  mc.  | 

1  have  been  rrftvshing  myself  nitli  a  walk  in 
tbe  garden,  where  I  find  that  January  (who  ac- 
cording to  Chaueer  was  the  husband  of  May}  t>e- 
Ing  dead,  February  has  roarriisl  the  widow. 

Youn,  dre.  W,  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

Olnty,  Ftb.  ao,  1783. 
SiMPECTiNO  that  1  should  not  haTB  hinted  at 
Dr.  Franklin's  eneomiura  under  any  other  influ- 
ent than  that  of  vanity,  I  waa  aeierol  timm  on 
the  prant  of  burning  my  letter  for  that  very  rea- 
■on.  But  not  having  time  to  write  another  by 
the  aame  post,  and  beheiing  that  you  would  bare. 
the  graec  to  pardon  a  Utile  self-complacency  in  an ' 
author  on  so  trying  an  occasion,  I  let  it  pau.  One 
■ID  naturally  leads  to  another,  and  a  greater;  and 
thus  it  happeiu  now,  tor  I  have  no  way  to  gratify 
your  curiosity,  but  by  tranMritnng  the  letter  in 
queatlon.  It  is  addressed,  by  the  nay,  not  to  me, 
but  to  on  acquaintance  of  muie,  who  bod  trant- 
mitted  the  volume  to  him  without  my  knowledge. 


Sin,  Pa"!i,  ytay  8, 1T8Q. 

I  rceciied  the  ktler  yoa  did  me  Iht  honour  of 
tm-Uing  la  me,  and  am  muck  obliged  by  yourkinrt 
present  (if  a  book.  The  relish  Jar  reading  qf 
poilry  had  long  since  tejt  me,  but  there  il  lomt- 

arrrect  in  the  language,  to  clear  in  the  expreatiott,  I 
yetconeite,  and  so  just  in  t^ tentimenfs,  that  I, 
halt  read  the  ichole  viUh  great  pTeature,  and  | 
tome  of  the  pieces  more  than  omx,  I  beg  you  la 
accept  my  thankful  acknmcledgmentt,  and  to  pre- 
lent  my  respects  to  Ike  author. 

Ymr  most  obeditti  humble  serranf, 

B.  FHASKLIS. 


•10  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

Greit  revolutions  happen  in  thia  Ant'a  nest  of 
Don.  One  Elmmrt  of  lUustrioui  charsiCtei  an! 
gnat  abihticB  purhea  out  another;  parties  are 
formed,  tbey  range  Ihemaclvea  in  foniiidable  op- 
pontion,  Ihey  threaten  each  othor'i  nun,  they 
croM  o^'er  and  are  mingled  together,  and  like  the 
II  oi  the  Northera  Anion  aimm  the 


■peetator,  at  Ibe  tame  time  that  by  aome  thej  M* 
Huppoecd  to  be  tbrcnumers  of  a  general  dlMCiu- 

There  arc  political  earthquakes  ai  well  aa  n>> 
toral  ones,  the  former  leaa  ■hocking  to  the  eye,  bol 
nc4  always  teas  fatal  in  their  inHuence  than  the 
latter.  The  image  which  Ncbuchadnenar  aaw 
in  bis  dicum  was  made  up  of  heterogeneous  and 
incompatible  materials,  and  accordingly  broken. 
Wbatever  is  so  formed  must  expect  a  like  catas- 

I  have  an  et<;hing  of  the  late  Chancellor  hang- 
ing over  the  parlour  chimney.  1  often  contem- 
lilate  it,  and  call  to  mind  the  day  when  1  was 
iutimate  with  the  original.  It  i*  very  like  him, 
but  ho  is  disguiaed  by  his  hat,  which,  thoogh 
fashionable,  is  awkward;  by  his  great  wig,  the  tie 
of  which  is  hardly  discernible  in  profile;  and  by 
his  band  and  gown,  which  give  him  on  appear- 
ance clumsily  asccrdotal.  Our  iriendship  is  dead 
and  burinl,  yours  is  the  only  surviving  one  of  all 
with  which  1  was  once  honoured. 

Adieu,  W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

my  DSAa  fsiend,  April  5,  1163. 

When  one  has  •  lifter  to  write,  then  ia  QoduDg 
more  usefiil  than  to  make  a  beginning.  In  tha 
liMl  place,  because  unless  it  be  began,  there  is  no 
n,H)J  reason  to  hi^  it  will  ever  be  ended;  and  sd- 
cu] idly,  because  the  beginning  is  half  the  busjnew; 
it  ln'iiig  much  more  difficult  to  put  the  pen  in  IM- 
linn  ut  first,  than  to  continue  the  progieas  of  it, 
nhiTi  once  moved. 

M  n.  C 'a  illneai,  likely  to  piors  inar- 

I:i1,  mid  eciang  her  at  suiJi  a  time,  has  rxdied 
iiuii'li  companion  in  my  breast,  and  in  Mis.  Un- 
iviii  r,  both  for  her  and  her  daughter.  To  hara 
I'iswi  with  a  child  she  loves  to  much,  inlmdinf 
soiiii  to  follow  her;  to  find  herself  arrested  bcfon 
f\x  miSH  set  out,  and  at  ao  great  a  distance  finm 
hcT  most  valued  relations,  her  daughter's  Ufa  too 
thn'[itfned  by  a  disorder  not  often  curable,  aiecir- 
cuiD^inces  truly  aflixting.  She  has  indeed  much 
natural  fortitude,  and  to  make  her  condition  still 
nioTi;  tolerable,  i  good  Christian  hope  for  hei  sup- 
'     i.thatthedistRuesoftlMMwha 
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engages  our  sympathy,  and 
we  mourn  for  persons  ibi  whom  pci^ps  we  tnight 
more  reasonably  rej(»cc.  Tbere  is  still  howemr  a 
poi^iiibilily  thai  she  may  recover;  an  event  we  aawst 
wi^b  far,  though  for  her  to  depart  would  be  iiv 
belter.  Thus  we  would  always  withhold  from  the 
skieetboaewhoalone  can  reach  them;  at  least  tiU 
we  ore  md;  to  beai  them  oompany. 
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Prpsent  our  love,  if  you  please,  to  Miss  C . 

I  saw  iu  tlie  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  la.st  month 
an  account  of  a  physician  who  has  discovered  a 
new  method  of  treating  consumptive  cases,  which 
ban  BQCceeiled  wonderfully  in  the  trial.  He  finds 
the  «!at  of  the  distemper  in  the  stoniach,  and  cures 
it  principally  by  emetics.  The  old  metho<l  of  en- 
countering the  disorder  has  proved  so  unequal  to 
LSe  task,  that  I  should  be  nmc!i  inclined  to  any 
new  practice,  that  comes  well  rtfoniinonded.  He 
ts  spoken  of  as  a  sensible  and  judicious  man,  hut 
l^  name  I  have  forgot 

Our  k)vc  to  all  uniler  your  roof,  and  in  particu- 
lar to  Mws  Catlett,  if  she  is  witli  yuu. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

May  3,  1783. 
YoL"  may  suppose  that  I  ditl  not  hear  Mr. 


preach,  but  I  heard  of  him.  How  different  is  that 
plainni'is.^  of  speech,  which  a  spiritual  theme  re- 
quires, from  that  vulgar  dialect  which  this  gentle- 
irtan  has  mistaken  for  it!  Affei'tation  of  every  sort  is 
bilious,  especblly  in  a  minister,  and  more  especial- 
ly an  affectaUon  that  betrays  him  into  expressions 
fit  oidy  for  the  mouths  of  the  illiterate.  Trutli 
indi-ed  needs  no  ornament,  neitlur  does  a  beauti- 
ful person;  but  to  clothe  it  therefore  in  rags,  when 
a  decent  habit  was  at  hand,  would  be  esteemed 
[Teporteroua  aud  absurd.  The  hat  proportioned 
figure  may  be  made ofiensivc  by  beggary  aiid  filth; 
and  even  truths,  which  came  down  from  Heaven, 
though  they  can  not  forego  their  nature,  may  be 
di£<niisrd  and  disgraced  by  unsuitaHe  language. 
It  is  strange  that  a  pupil  of  yours  should  blunder 
thus.  You  may  be  consoled  however  by  rcflect- 
mg,  that  he  coidd  not  have  erred  so  grossly,  if  he 
had  not  totally  and  wilfully  departed  both  firom 
your  instruction  and  example.  Were  I  to  describe 
your  style  in  two  words,  I  should  call  it  plain  and 
neat,  Hmplicem  munditiis,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  I  could  give  it  juster  praise,  or  pay  it  a  greater 
comptixncDt  He  that  speaks  to  be  understood  by 
a  congregation  of  rustics,  and  yet  in  terms  that 
would  not  ofiend  academical  ears,  has  found  the 
happy  medium.  This  is  certainly  practicable  to 
men  of  taiite  and  judgment,  and  the  practice  of  a 
fiw  proves  it.    Hactenua  de  Concionando. 

We  arc  truly  glad  to  hear  that  Mu^s  C 

is  better,  and  heartily  wish  you  more  promising 
vrounta  from  Scotland.  Dcbemur  morti  not  not- 
iraque.  Wc  all  acknowledge  the  debt,  but  are 
seldttm  pk^ased  when  those  we  love  are  required 
t.j  jay  it.  The  demand  will  find  you  prepared 
iyt  it.  Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 

16  '  V 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  12,  1783, 

A  LETTER  written  from  such  a  place  as  tliis  is 
a  creation ;  and  creation  is  a  work  for  which  mere 
man  is  ver)'  indifferently  qualified.  Ex  nihUo  ni- 
hil Jit  ^  is  a  maxim  that  applies  itself  in  every  case 
where  deity  b  not  concerned.  With  this  view  of 
the  matter,  I  should  charge  myself  with  extremo 
folly  for  pretending  to  work  without  materials,  did 
I  not  know,  that  altl  ough  nothing  could  be  the 
result,  even  that  noth«.ig  will  be  wekumie.  If  I 
can  tell  you  no  news,  I  can  tell  you  at  least  that  I 
esteem  you  highly ;  that  my  friendship  with  you 
and  yours  is  the  only  balm  of  my  life;  a  comfort, 
Rufficient  to  reconcile  me  to  an  existence  destitute 
of  every  other.  This  is  not  the  language  of  to- 
day, only  the  effect  of  a  transient  cloud  suddenly 
brouglit  over  me,  and  suddenly  to  be  removed,  but 
punctually  expressive  of  my  habitual  frame  of 
mind,  such  as  it  has  been  these  ten  years. 

In  tiie  Review  of  last  month,  I  met  with  an  ac- 
count of  a  sermon  pn?ached  by  Mr.  Palcy,  at  the 
consecration  of  his  friend.  Bishop  Law.  The 
critic  admires  and  extols  the  preacher,  and  devoutly 
prays  tlie  lord  of  the  han'est  to  send  forth  more  such 
labourers  into  Ids  vineyard.  I  rather  diilcr  from 
him  in  opinion,  not  being  able  to  conjecture  in 
what  res|>ect  the  vineyard  will  he  benefited  by  such 
a  mcaHuro.  He  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  has 
stretched  his  ingenuity  to  the  uttermost  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  chiut:h  established,  consisting  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  in  the  most  favourable  point 
of  view.  I  lay  it  down  for  a  rule,  that  when  much 
ingenuity  is  necessary  to  gain  an  argument  credit, 
that  argmnent  is  unsound  at  Itottom.  So  is  his, 
and  so  are  all  the  petty  devices  by  wliich  he  seeks 
to  enforce  it.  He  says  first,  '  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  various  orders  in  the  church  is  attended  with 
this  good  consequence,  that  each  class  of  people  is 
supplied  with  a  clergy  of  their  own  level  and  descrip- 
tion, with  whom  they  may  live  and  associate  on  terms 
of  equality.'  But  in  order  to  effect  tins  good  pur- 
pose, there  ought  to  be  at  least  three  parsons  in 
every  ])arish,  one  for  the  gcntrv',  one  for  the  traders 
and  mechanics,  and  one  for  the  lowest  of  the  vu^ 
gar.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  find  many  parishes^ 
where  the  laity  at  large  have  any  society  with  their 
I  minister  at  all.  Thi.s  therefore  b  fiinciful,  and  a 
mere  invention.  In  the  next  place  he  says  it  givea 
a  dignity  to  the  minbtry  itself,  and  the  clergy  sharo 
in  tiie  respect  paid  to  their  superiors.  Much  good 
may  such  participation  do  them!  They  them- 
selves know  how  Uttle  it  amounts  to.  The  dig- 
nity a  parson  derives  from  the  lawn  sleeves  and 
square  cap  of  hb  diocesan  will  never  endanger  hb 
humility. 
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Poj»c  says  truly 


Wonh  mnkeo  the  man,  and  want  of  Ji  ihc  fellow ; 
Tlw  rest  u  all  but  iMtiher  or  pruncllo.- 

Ai^ain — '  Ricli  and  splendirl  situations  in  the 
cliurch  ha>c  ham  justly  rL'^ar(l»*<l  aj*  prizw,  held 
odt  to  invite  persoiis  of  gooil  ho|H*s,  and  inf^enuous 
ntt:iinnicnts.'  Agn^ed.  But  the  prize  held  out 
111  the  Scripture  is  of  a  very  diirerent  kind ;  and 
our  etvlesiaslical  haits  are  tix)  often  snapped  by 
the  \vorthli&<t,  and  |K'rsuns  of  no  attainments  at 
all.  They  are  ind4V(l  incentivi  s  to  avariex?  and  am- 
bition, but  m»t  to  those  acquin'inents  by  which 
only  tl:e  ministerial  function  can  l)e  adorned — 
zeal  for  the  salvatior.  of  men,  humility,  and  self- 
denial.     Mr.  Paley  and  I  therefow  can  not  agree. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  Esa. 

Afay  26,  1783. 
I  FEF.L  for  my  uncle,  and  do  not  wonder  that  his 
lossaiDicts  him.  A  connexion  that  has  subsLited 
so  many  veare  could  not  be  rent  asunder  witliout 
great  pain  to  the  sur\ivor.  I  hope  however  and 
doul>t  not  but  when  he  has  had  a  little  more  time 
for  recollection,  he  will  find  tliat  consolation  in  his 
own  family,  which  is  not  the  lot  of  every  father  to 
lie  blesstnl  with.  It  seldom  hapi)ensthat  married 
I)enons  live  together  so  long,  or  ho  happily;  but 
this,  which  one  feels  oneself  ready  to  suggest  as 
matter  of  allexiation,  is  the  very  circumstance 
that  aggravates  his  distress ;  therefore  he  misses 
her  the  more,  and  feels  that  he  can  but  ill  spare 
her.  It  is  however  a  necessary  tax  which  all  who 
live  long  must  pay  for  their  longevity,  to  lose  many 
whom  whey  would  bt»  glad  to  detain  (])erhap6  those 
in  whom  all  their  happiness  is  centered),  and  to 
see  them  ste[)  into  the  grave  before  them.  In  one 
rc8|)ect  at  least  this  is  a  merciful  ap{K>intment : 
when  life  has  lost  that  to  which  it  owed  its  princi- 
pal relish,  we  may  ourselves  the  more  cheerfully 
resign  it.  I  beg  you  would  present  him  with  my 
most  affectionate  remembrance,  and  tell  him,  if 
>ou  think  fit,  how  much  I  wish  that  the  evening 
of  his  long  day  may  be  serene  and  hai)i)v. 

*  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  NEWTON. 

May  31,  1783. 

Wi:  rather  rejoice  tlian  mourn  with  you  on  the 

ocT^on  of  -Mrs.  C '«  death.     In  the  case 

pf  iK'Uevcrs,  death  has  lost  hisstins,  notonlv  with 
res|Kvt  to  those  he  taKcs  away,  but  with  resjx^ct  to 
«iirMvors  also.    Nature  indeed  will  always  suggest 


some  causes  of  sorrow,  when  an  ooiiable  and 
Christian  friend  departs;  but  the  Scripture,  wo 
many  more,  and  so  much  more  important  re:uons 
to  rejoice,  that  on  such  occasionB,  perhaps  more 
remarkably  than  on  any  other,  sorrow  is  turned 
into  joy.  The  law  of  our  land  is  affronted  if  we 
say  the  king  dies,  and  insists  on  it  that  he  only  de- 
mises. This,  which  is  a  fiction,  where  a  monareh 
only  \»  in  question,  in  the  case  of  a  Christian  is 
reality  and  truth.  He  only  lays  aside  a  body, 
which  it  is  his  privilege  to  be  encumbered  with  no 
longer ;  and  instead  of  dying,  in  that  moment  he 
l)egins  to  live.  Hut  tliis  the  world  does  not  un- 
derstand, therefore  the  kings  of  it  must  go  on  de- 
mising to  the  end  of  the  clmpter.*  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UN  WIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM.  JuTit  8,  1783. 

Our  severest  winter,  commonly  called  the  spring, 
is  now  over,  and  I  find  myself  seated  in  my  favour- 
ite recess,  the  green-house.  In  such  a  situation, 
so  silent,  so  shady,  where  no  human  foot  is  beard, 
and  where  only  my  mjTlles  presume  to  peep  in  at 
the  window,  you  may  suppose  I  have  no  interrup- 
tion to  complain  of,  and  that  my  thoughts  are  per* 
f(*ctly  at  my  conunand.  But  the  beauties  of  the 
spot  are  themselves  an  interruption,  my  attention 
Iving  called  upon  by  those  very  myrtles,  by  a  dou- 
ble row  of  grass  pinks  just  beginning  to  bloMom, 
and  by  a  bed  of  beans  already  in  bloora ;  and  you 
are  to  consider  it,  if  you  please,  as  no  small  proof 
of  my  reganl,  that  though  you  have  so  many  pow- 
erful  rivals,  I  disengage  myself  firom  them  all,  and 
devote  this  hour  entirely  to  you. 

You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull, 
of  Newport,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  jrou  that  you 
are  not.  You  would  regret  still  more  than  you  do, 
that  there  are  so  many  miles  interposed  brtween 
us.  He  s|)ends  part  of  the  day  with  us  to-mor- 
row. A  dissenter,  but  a  liberal  one;  a  man  ot 
letters  and  of  genius ;  master  of  a  fine  imagination, 
or  rather  not  master  of  it ;  an  imagination  which, 
when  he  finds  Iiimself  in  the  company  he  loves, 
and  can  confide  in,  runs  away  with  him  intosoeh 
fields  of  speculation,  as  amuse  and  enliven  e%*eiy 
other  imagination  that  has  the  happiness  to  be  of 
the  party !  At  other  times  he  has  a  tender  and 
delicate  sort  of  melancholy  in  his  disposition,  not 
Ices  agrtvable  in  its  way.  No  men  are  better  qual- 
ified for  companions  in  such  a  world  as  this,  than 
men  of  such  a  temperament.  Every  scene  of  life 
has  two  sides,  a  dark  and  a  bright  one,  and  the 
mind  that  has  an  equal  mixture  of  melancholy  and 


*  The  Task  appeara  to  hare  been  befun  betiroea  rbs  ^mV 
ting  of  ihifl  leutr  and  tliat  wbkh  Immediate^  fcikdv^ 
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Timcity  is  the  best  of  all  qualified  for  the  contem- 
plation of  either.  He  can  be  lively  without  levity, 
aiu]  pensive  without  dejection.  Such  a  man  is 
Mr.  Boll.  But — ho  smokes  tobacco— nothing  is 
perfect 


Nihil  est  ab  omnl 
I^Bite  beatiun. 


On  the  other  side  I  sent  you  a  something,  a 
■ong  if  you  please,  composed  last  Thunday — 
the  incident  happened  the  day  before.* 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  June  13, 1783. 

I  THAXK  you  for  your  Dutch  communications. 
The  suflrage  of  such  respectable  men  must  have 
given  you  much  pleasure,  a  pleasure  only  to  be  ex- 1 
cceded  by  the  consciousness  you  had  before  of  hav- , 
ing  published  truth,  and  of  having  served  a  good 
nuwtcr  by  doing  sa 

I  have  always  regretted  that  your  ecclesiastical 
history  went  no  further ;  1  never  saw  a  work  that' 
I  thought  more  likely  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth, 
nor  history  applied  to  so  good  a  purpose.    The 
&cts  incontestable,  the  grand  observations  upon 
tbem  all  irrefiragable,  and  the  style,  in  my  judg- 
ment, incomparably  better  than  that  of  Robertson 
or  Gibbon.    1  would  give  you  my  reasons  for  think- 
ing so,  if  I  had  not  a  very  urgent  one  for  declining 
it    You  have  no  ear  for  such  music,  whoever, 
may  be  the  performer.    What  you  added,  but  never 
printed,  is  quite  equal  to  what  has  appeared,! 
which  I  thmk  might  have  encouraged  you  to  pro- ; 
ceul,  though  you  missed  that  freedom  in  writing' 
which  you  found  before.     While  you  were  at 
Olney  this  was  at  least  possible ;  in  a  state  of  re- 
tirement you  had  leisure,  without  which  I  suppose 
Paul  himself  could  not  have  written  his  Epistles.  { 
But  those  days  arc  fled,  and  every  hope  of  a  contin- 
uation is  fled  with  them.  j 

The  day  of  judgment  is  spoken  of  not  only  as  a ' 
sorprise,  but  a  snare — a  snare  upon  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.  A  difference  indeed  will 
ubtain  in  fiivour  of  the  godly,  which  is,  that  though 
a  snare,  a  sudden,  in  some  sense  an  unexpected, 
and  in  every  sense  an  awful  event,  yet  it  will  find 
them  prepared  to  meet  it.  But  the  day  being  thus 
characterised,  a  wide  field  is  consequently  open  to 
conjecture  *,  some  will  look  for  it  at  one  period,  and 
some  at  another;  we  shall  most  of  us  provo  at  last 
to  have  been  mistaken,  and  if  any  should  prove  to 
have  gneased  aright,  they  will  reap  no  advantage, 
the  ielicity  of  their  conjecture  being  incapable  of 


*  Sm  Mlowed  his  aong  of  the  Ron. 


proof  till  the  day  itself  shall  prove  it.  My  own  sen- 
timents upon  the  subject  appear  to  me  perfectly 
scriptural,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  differ 
totally  from  those  of  all  who  have  ever  thought 
about  it;  being  however  so  singular,  and  of  no  im- 
portance to  tlie  happmess  of  mankind,  and  being 
moreover  difficult  to  swallow,  just  in  proportion  as 
they  arc  peculiar,  I  keep  them  to  myself. 

I  am,  and  always  have  been,  a  great  observer 
of  natural  appearances,  but  I  think  not  a  super- 
stitious one.    The  fallibility  of  those  specuUtions 
which  lead  men  of  fanciful  minds  to  interpret 
Scripture  by  the  contingencies  of  the  day,  is  evident 
from  tliis  consideration,  that  what  the  God  of  the 
Scriptures  has  seen  fit  to  conceal,  he  will  not  as 
the  God  of  nature  publish.    Ho  is  one  and  the 
same  in  both  capacities,  and  consistent  with  him- 
self; and  his  purpose,  if  he  designs  a  secret,  im- 
penetrable, in  whatever  way  we  attempt  to  open 
it.    It  is  impossible  however  for  an  observer  of  na- 
tural  phenomena  not  to  be  struck  with  the  singu- 
larity of  the  present  season.  The  fogs  I  mentioned 
in  my  last  still  continue,  though  till  yesterday  the 
earth  was  as  dry  as  intense  heat  could  make  it. 
The  sun  continues  to  rise  and  set  without  his  rays, 
and  hardly  shines  at  noon,  even  in  a  cloudless  sky. 
At  eleven  last  night  the  moon  was  a  dull  red,  she 
was  nearly  at  her  highest  elevation,  and  had  the 
colour  of  heated  brick.    She  would  naturally,  I 
know,  have  such  an  appearance  looking  through 
a  misty  atmosphere;  but  that  such  an  atmosphere 
should  obtain  for  so  long  a  time,  and  in  a  country 
where  it  has  not  happened  in  my  remembrance 
e>en  in  the  winter,  is  rather  remarkable.    We 
I  have  had  moro  thunder  storms  than  have  consisted 
■  well  with  the  peace  of  the  foarful  maidens  in  01- 
'  ney,  though  not  so  many  as  have  happened  in 
places  at  no  great  distance,  nor  so  violent.    Yes- 
terday morning,  however,  at  seven  o'clock,  two  fire- 
balls burst  either  in  the  steeple  or  close  to  it.  Wil- 
liam Andrews  saw  them  meet  at  that  point,  and 
immediately  after  saw  such  a  smoke  issue  from  the 
apertures  in  the  steeple  as  soon  rendered  it  invisi- 
ble: tho  noise  of  the  ex]>lo8ion  surpassed  all  the 
noises  I  ever  heard — you  would  have  thought  that 
a  thousand  sledge-hammers  were  battering  great 
stones  to  powder,  all  in  the  same  instant.    The 
weather  is  still  as  hot,  and  the  air  as  full  of  va- 
pour, as  if  there  had  been  neither  rain  nor  thunder 
all  the  summer. 

There  was  once  a  periodical  paper  published, 
called  Mist's  Journal :  a  name  well  adapted  to  the 
sheet  before  you.  Misty  however  as  I  am,  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  mystical,  but  to  be  understood,  like 
an  almanack-maker,  according  to  the  letter.  As 
a  poet,  nevertheless,  I  claim,  if  any  wonderful  event 
should  follow,  a  right  to  apply  all  and  every  such 
postrprpgnostic.  to^  the  purposes  of  the  tragic  muasi 

Yours,  W.  C. 
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TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 


MY  DEAR  rRIE!«n), 

Your  letter  reached  Mr.  S- 


June  17, 1783. 
— while  Mr. — 


was  with  him;  whether  it  wrought  any  change  in 
hi*  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  as  a  preacher,  I 
know  not,  but  for  my  own  part  I  give  you  fall 
credit  for  the  soundness  and  rectitude  of  yows.  No 
man  was  ever  scolded  out  of  his  sins.  The  heart, 
corrupt  as  it  is,  and  because  it  is  so,  grows  angry 
if  it  be  not  treated  with  some  management  and 
good  manners,  and  scolds  again.  A  surly  mastiff* 
will  bear  perhaps  to  be  stroked,  though  he  will 
growl  even  under  that  operation,  but  if  you  touch 
him  roughly,  he  will  bite.  There  is  no  grace  that 
the  spirit  of  self  can  counterfeit  with  more  success 
than  a  religious  zeal.  A  man  thinks  he  is  fighting 
for  Christ,  and  he  is  fighting  for  his  own  notipns. 
He  thinks  that  he  is  skilfully  searching  the  hearts 
of  others,  when  he  is  only  gratifying  the  malignity 
of  his  own,  and  charitably  supposes  his  hearers 
destitute  of  all  grace,  that  he  may  shine  the  more 
in  his  own  eyes  by  comparison.  When  he  has 
performed  this  notable  task,  he  wonders  that  they 
are  not  converted:  '  he  has  given  it  them  soundly, 
and  if  they  do  not  tremble,  and  confess  that  Grod 
b  in  him  of  a  truth,  he  gives  them  up  as  reprobate, 
incorrigible,  and  lost  for  .ever.'  But  a  man  that 
loves  me,  if  ho  sees  me  in  an  error,  will  pity  me, 
and  endeavour  calmly  to  convince  me  of  it,  and 
persuade  pie  to  forsake  it.  If  he  has  great  and 
good  news  to  tell  me,  he  will  not  do  it  angrily,  and 
in  much  heat  and  discomposure  of  spirit.  It  is  not 
therefore  easy  to  conceive  on  what  ground  a  minis- 
ter can  justify  a  conduct  which  only  proves  that 
he  does  not  understand  his  errand.  The  absurdity 
of  it  would  certainly  strike  him,  if  he  were  not 
himself  deluded. 

A  people  win  always  love  a  minister,  if  a  minis- 
ter seems  to  love  his  people.  The  old  maxim,  Bi- 
mile  agit  in  simile,  is  in  no  case  more  exactly  veri- 
fied: therefore  you  were  beloved  at  Olney,  and 
if  you  preached  to  the  Chickcsawes,  and  Chach- 
taws,  would  be  equally  beloved  by  them. 


the  same  great  teacher  who  taught  him  to  em* 
broider  for  the  senice  of  the  sanctuary,  and  which 
amounts  almost  to  as  great  a  Ueadng  as  the  gift 
of  tongues. 

The  summer  is  passing  away,  and  hitherto  has 
hardly  been  either  seen  or  felt.  Perpetual  clouds 
intercept  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  for  the  most 
part  there  is  an  autumnal  coldness  in  the  weather, 
though  we  are  almost  upon  the  eve  of  the  longest 
day. 

We  arc  well,  and  always  mindful  of  you;  be 
mindful  of  us,  and  assured  that  we  love  you. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  PRIEN'D,  JuTie  19,  1783. 

The  translation  of  your  letters  into  Dutch  was 
liews  that  pleaded  me  miich.  I  intended  plain 
]irose,  but  a  rhyme  obtruded  itself,  and  I  became 
poetical  when  I  least  expected  it.  When  you 
v^rote  those  letters  you  did  not  dream  that  you 
were  designed  for  an  apostle  to  the  Dutch.  Yet 
so  it  proves,  and  such  among  many  othen  are  the 
advantages  we  derive  from  the  art  of  printing:  an 
art  in  which  indisputably  man  was  instructed  by 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  July  27,  1783. 

You  can  not  have  more  pleasure  in  receiving  i 
letter  from  me,  than  I  should  find  in  writing  it, 
were  it  not  almost  impossible  in  such  a  place  to 
find  a  subject. 

I  live  in  a  wodd  abounding  with  incidents,  upon 
which  many  grave,  and  perhaps  some  profitable 
observations  might  be  made;  bat  those  incidents 
never  reaching  my  unfortunate  ears,  both  the  en- 
tertaining narrative  and  the  refiection  it  might 
suggest  are  to  me  annihilated  and  losL  I  kxik 
back  to  the  past  week,  and  say,  what  did  it  pro- 
duce 1  I  ask  the  same  question  of  the  week  pre- 
ceding, and  duly  receive  the  same  answer  from 
both — nothing ! — A  situation  like  this,  in  which  I 
am  as  unknown  to  the  world,  as  I  am  ignorant 
of  all  that  passes  in  it,  in  whbh  I  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  think,  would  exactly  suit  me,  were  mj 
subjects  of  meditation  as  agreeable  as  my  leisure  is 
uninterrupted.  My  passion  for  retirement  is  not 
at  all  abated,  after  so  many  years  spent  in  the 
most  sequestered  state,  but  rather  increased.  A 
circumstance  I  should  esteem  wonderful  to  a  do- 
gree  not  to  be  accounted  for,  coneddcring  the  con- 
dition of  my  mind,  did  I  not  know,  that  we  think 
as  we  arc  made  to  think,  and  of  course  approve  and 
prefer,  as  Providence,  who  appoints  the  bounds 
of  our  habitation,  chooses  for  us.  Thus  am  I  both 
free  and  a  prisoner  at  the  same  time.  The  worid 
is  before  me;  I  am  not  shut  up  in  the  BastUe; 
there  arc  no  moats  about  my  castle,  no  locks  upon 
my  gates,  of  which  I  have  not  the  key — but  an 
invisible,  uncontrollable  agency,  a  local  attach- 
ment, an  inclination  moro  forcible  than  I  ever  felt, 
even  to  the  place  of  my  birth,  serves  me  for  prison 
walls,  and  for  bounds  which  I  can  not  pass.  In 
former  years  I  have  known  sorrow,  and  before  I 
had  evef  tasted  of  spiritual  trouble.  The  effect 
was  an  abhorrence  of  the  scene  in  which  I  had 
suffered  so  much,  and  a  weariness  of  those  objects 
which  I  had  so  long  looked  at  with  an  eye  of  des- 
pondency and  dejection.    But  it  is  otherwise  with 
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me  now.    The  same  cause  subsisting,  and  in  a  'binet  of  perfumes?    It  is  at  this  moment  fronted 


mnch  moTe  powerful  degree,  fails  to  produce  its 
nataral  efiecL  The  very  stones  in  the  gaiden- 
walU  axe  my  intimate  acquaintance^    I  should 


with  carnations  and  balsams,  with  mignionetto  and 
roses,  with  jessamine  and  woodbine,  and  wants 
nothing  but  your  pipe  to  make  it  truly  Arabian; 


mifls  almost  the  minutest  object,  and  be  disagreea- '  a  wilderness  of  sweets !    The  sofa  is  ended  but 
bly  ai!ected  by  its  removal,  and  am  persuaded  that  not  finished,  a  paradox  which  your  natural  acu- 
it  possible  I  could  leave  this  incommodious  |  men,  sharpened  by  habits  of  logical  attention,  will 

enable  you  to  reconcile  in  a  moment  Do  not  im- 
agine, however,  that  I  lounge  over  it — on  the  con- 
trary, I  find  it  severe  exercise  to  mould  and  fashion 
if  to  my  mind  !♦ 

I  was  always  an  admirer  of  thunder-storms,  even 
before  I  knew  whoso  voice  I  heard  in  them ;  but 
and  it  is  so,  because  here  is  to  be  my  abode,  and '  especially  an  admirer  of  thunder  rolling  over  the 
because  such  is  the  appointment  of  Him  that  placed '  great  waters.  There  is  something  singularly  ma- 
me  in  it — 


nook  for  a  twelvemonth,  I  should  return  to  it  again 
with  rapture,  and  be  transported  with  the  sight 
of  objects  which  to  all  the  world  beside  would  be 
at  least  indifTerent;  some  of  them  perhaps,  such  as 
the  ragged  thatch  and  the  tottering  walls  of  the 
neighlKHiring  cottages,  disgusting.    But  so  it  is, 


late  terrarum  mihi  pnrter  oirmes 
Angulus  ridct. 

It  is  the  place  of  all  the  world  I  love  the  most,  not 
for  any  hapfuness  it  affords  me,  but  Itecause  here 
I  can  be  miserable  with  most  convenience  to  my- 
self, and  with  the  least  disturbance  (o  others. 
You  wonder,  and  (I  dare  say)  linfcignedly,  be- 


jestic  in  the  sound  of  it  at  sea,  where  the  eye  and 
the  ear  have  uninterrupted  opportunity  of  obser- 
vation, and  the  concavity  above  being  made  spa- 
cious reflects  it  with  more  advantage.  I  have  con- 
sequently envied  you  3rour  situation,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  those  refreshing  breezes  that  belong  to 
it.  We  have  indeed  been  regaled  with  some  of 
those  bursts  of  ethereal  mu«c. — The  peals  have 
you  do  not  think  yourself  entitled  to"^such  1^^"  ^  ^o"<^'  ^y  *he  rei^ort  of  a  gentleman  who 
prakK,  that  I  prefer  your  style,  as  an  historian,  to  i  ^i^'*-^  "^^^^y  y^^"  '^^  ^^^  West  Indies,  as  were  ever 


that  of  the  two  most  renowned  writers  of  history 
the  present  day  has  seen.  That  you  may  not  sus- 
pect me  of  having  said  more  than  my  real  opinion 
will  warrant,  I  will  tell  you  why.  In  your  style 
I  itee  no  aflectation.    In  every  line  of  theirs  I  sec 


heard  in  those  islands,  and  the  flashes  as  splendid. 
But  when  the  thunder  preaches,  an  horizon  bound- 
ed by  the  ocean  is  the  only  sounding-board. 

I  have  had  but  little  leisure,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  and  that  little  I  devoted  for  a  month  after 


noching  else.  They  disgust  me  always,  Robertson  y^^  departure  to  Madame  Guion.    I  have  made 
with  his  pomp  and  his  strut,  and  Gibbon  with  his !  ^^^  copies  of  all  the  pieces  I  have  produced  on  this 


finical  and  French  manners.  You  arc  as  correct 
as  they.  You  express  yourself  with  as  much  pre- 
didon.  Your  words  are  ranged  with  as  much 
propriety,  but  you  do  not  set  your  periods  to  a 
tune.  They  discover  a  perpetual  desire  to  exhibit 
themselves  to  advantage,  whereas  your  subject  en- 
grosses you.  They  sing,  and  you  say ;  which,  as 
hi:>tory  is  a  thing  to  be  said,  and  not  sung,  is,  in 
my  jmigment,  very  much  to  your  advantage.  A 
writer  that  despises  their  tricks,  and  is  yet  neither 
inelegant  nor  inharmonious,  proves  himself,  by 
that  single  circumstance,  a  man  of  superior  judg- 
ment and  ability  to  them  both  You  have  my 
reasons.  I  honour  a  manly  character,  in  which 
good  sense,  and  a  desire  of  doing  good,  are  the 
predominant  features — but  affectation  is  an  emetic. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV  WILLIAM  BULL. 

Ausfust  3,  1783. 
Your  seaude  situation,  your  Wautiful  prospects, 
jour  fine  rides,  and  tlie  siglit  of  the  i)alacc8  which 
you  have  seen,  we  have  not  fn\ied  vdu;  but  are 
glad  that  you  have  enjoyed  them.  Why  should 
we  envy  any  man  1    Is  not  our  green-house  a  ca- 

v2 


last  occasion,  and  will  put  them  into  your  hands 
when  we  meet.  They  are  yours,  to  serve  as  you 
please;  you  may  take  and  leave,  as  you  like,  for 
my  purpose  is  already  served ;  they  have  amused 
me,  and  I  have  no  further  demand  upon  them. 
The  lines  upon  friendship,  however,  which  were 
not  sufHciently  of  a  piece  with  the  others,  will  not 
now  be  wanted.  I  have  some  other  Uttle  things, 
wliich  I  will  communicate  when  time  shall  serve ; 
but  I  can  not  now  transcrilw  them. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  AugUSt  4,  1783. 

I  FEEL  myself  sensibly  obliged  by  the  interest 
you  take  in  the  success  of  my  productions.  Your 
feelings  upon  the  subject  are  such  as  I  should 
have  myself,  had  I  an  opjwrtunity  of  calling  John- 
son aside  to  make  the  enquiry  you  propose.  But 
I  am  pretty  well  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  so 
long  as  I  have  the  opinion  of  a  few  capable  judges 
in  my  favour,  ami  am  thereby  convinced  that  I 
have  neither  di«jj[raced  myself  nor  my  subject,  shall 
not  feel  myself  disjyosed  to  any  extreme  anxiety 


*  Tlie  prosecution  of  the  Task  seems  to  have  been  delerrad 
till  towards  the  euJ  of  October 
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about  tlic  sale.  To  aun  with  success  at  the  spirit- 
ual good  of  mankiud,  and  to  become  popular  by 
writing  on  scriptural  subjects,  were  an  unreasona- 
ble ambition,  even  fur  a  poet  to  entertain  in  days 
like  these.    Verse  may  have  many  charms,  but 


in  cleaning  out  their  cages,  1  placed  that  which  1 
had  in  hand  upon  the  table,  while  the  other  hung 
against  the  wall :  the  windows  and  the  doors  stood 
wide  open.  I  went  to  fill  the  fountain  at  the  pump, 
i^id  on  my  return  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 


has  none  powerful  enough  to  conc^urr  the  aversion '  a  goldfinch  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  cage  I  had 
nf  a  di8si{)ated  age  to  such  instruction.  Ask  the  been  cleaning,  and  singing  to  and  kissing  the  gold- 
question  therefore  boldly,  and  Ih?  not  mortified :  finch  within.  I  approached  him,  and  be  disco- 
even  though  he  should  shake  his  head  and  drop  vered  no  fear;  still  nearer,  and  he  discovered  none, 
his  chin ;  for  it  is  no  more  than  we  have  reason  to  I  advanced  my  hand  towards  him,  and  he  took  no 
expect.  We  will  lay  the  fault  u{K>n  the  vice  of  notice  of  it.  I  seized  him,  and  supposed  I  had 
the  times,  and  we  will  acquit  tlic  jKX-'t.  caught  a  new  bin!,  but  casting  my  eye  upon  the 

I  am  glad  you  were  i)li  a.sinl  with  my  Latin  ode,  other  cage  perceived  my  mistake.  Its  inhabitant, 
and  indeed  with  my  English  dirge  a«  nmch  as  1  during  my  al^sence,  had  contrived  to  find  an  open- 
was  myself  The  tunc  laid  nio  under  a  disadvan- '  ing,  where  the  wire  had  been  a  little  bent,  and 
tage,  obliging  n\c  to  write  in  Aloxandrim«;  which  j  made  no  other  ust?  of  the  escape  it  afi!brded  him, 
I  supix)se  would  suit  no  ear  but  a  French  one;  th;in  to  salute  his  friend,  and  to  converse  with 
neither  did  I  intend  any  thing  more  than  that  the ;  him  more  intimately  than  he  had  done  l»eforc.  I 
subject  and  the  words  should  Iv  suinciciitly  ac-  returned  him  to  lib  proper  mansion,  but  in  vain, 
commodated  to  the  nuisic.  The  ballad  is  a  simj-  In  less  than  a  minute  he  had  thrust  hb  little  per- 
cies  of  poetry  I  UUeve  jwculijir  to  this  country,  «»on  through  the  ai>erture  again,  and  again  perched 
e<iually  adapted  to  the  drollest  and  the  most  tragi-  •  ujwn  his  neighliour's  cage,  kissing  him  as  at  the 
cal  subjects.  Simplidty  and  ease  are  its  proper!  first,  and  singingjasif  transported  with  the  fortu- 
characterbtics.  Our  forefathers  excelled  in  it;  nate  adventure.  I  could  not  but  respect  such 
but  we  moderns  have  lost  the  art.  It  b  oli«er\ed,  friendshii>.  as  for  the  sake  of  its  gratification  had 
that  we  have  few  good  English  otles.  But  to  twice  declined  an  opportunity  to  be  free,  and  coor 
make  amends,  we  have  many  excellent  ballads,  eenting  to  their  unitm,  resolved  that  for  the  future 
not  inferior  i)erljaps  in  true  poetical  merits  to  some  one  cage  should  hold  them  both.  I  am  glad  of  such 
of  the  ver}'  best  odes  that  the  Greek  or  Latin  Ian-  incidents.  For  at  a  ])inch,  and  when  i  need  eii- 
guages  have  to  lK)ast  of.  It  is  a  sort  of  comi)osi- 1  tertainment,  the  versification  of  them  serpen  to  di- 
tion  I  was  ever  fond  of,  and  if  graver  niatters  had  vert  me. 

not  called  me  another  way,  sliould  have  addicted ,     I  transcrilie  for  you  a  piece  of  Madam  Guion, 
myself  to  it  more  than  to  any  other.    I  inherit  a  not  as  the  best,  but  as  being  shorter  than  many, 
taste  for  it  from  my  father,  wiio  succwded  well  in  and  a.s  g<VMi  as  most  of  them, 
it  himself,  and  who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  l^est.  Yours  ever,  W.  G. 

pieces  in  that  way  wcrt*  produced.     What  can  be ,  ^ 

prettierthanGay'sballad,orratherSwift's,  Arbuth- . 

not's,  Poi>e's,  and  Gays,  in  the  What  do  ye  caUj      TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UXWIN. 
it—"  'Twaswhcn  the  seas  were  roaring]''  I  ha\e.MY  dkak  fhiknd,  Sept.  7,  1783. 

been  well  informed  that  they  all  contributed,  andi  So  long  a  silence  needs  an  apology.  I  have  been 
!  that  the  most  celebrated  a.ssociation  of  clever  fel-:  hindered  bv  a  thnM?-weeks  visit  from  our  Hoxton 
j  lows  this  country  ever  saw,  did  not  think  it  be-  friends,  and  by  a  cold  and  feverish  complaint, 
I         neath  them  to  unite  their  strenijth  and  al»ilities  m  wliieh  are  but  just  removed. 

the  cx)mjx>sition  of  a  song.  The  buecess  however  The  French  jKH^tess  b  certainly  chargeable  with 
answered  their  wishes.  The  ballads  that  Bourne  the  fault  you  mention,  tliough  I  thought  it  not  so 
has  translated,  beautiful  in  tin  inselves,  are  rtill  glaring  in  the  piix-e  I  sent  you.  I  have  endoavouml 
more  beautiful-  in  hb  version  of  them,  infinitely  indeed,  in  all  the  translations  I  have  made,  to  cure 
surpassing  in  my  judgment  all  that  Oviil  or  Ti-!her  of  that  evil,  either  by  the  suppression  of  pa*- 
;  bullus  have  led  U'lund  them.  They  are  quite  as  sages  exceptionable  u])on  that  account,  or  Irr  a 
I  elegant,  and  far  more  touching  and  patlietic  than  •  more  solxr  and  n'S}>ectful  manner  of  expression. 
j         the  tendercst  strokes  of  either.  I  Still  however  she  will  he  found  to  have  conversed 

j  So  much  for  ballads,  and  ballad  writers — "  A  familiarly  with  Gtxi,  but  1  hojM?  not  fulsouiely, 

j  worthy  sulyect,''  you  will  say,  '*  for  a  man  whose  nor  so  as  to  give  reasonable  disgust  to  a  religious 
head  mi^^ht  l>e  tilled  wiih  Itetter  thin>;s:"  and  it  is  render.  Tiiat  God  should  deal  familbrlv  with 
filled  with  Ixrtter  things,  but  to  so  ill  a  piir^Mise,  man.  or  wliieh  is  the  same  thing,  that  he  should 
that  I  thrust  uito  it  all  manner  of  topics  that  may  permit  man  to  deal  nmiiliarly  with  him,  seems 
prove  more  amusing:  as  fur  instance  I  have  two  not  very  ditlicult  to  conceive,  or  presumirtuous  to 
goldfinches,  which  in  tlie  summer  oarupy  the  supiK»e,  when  some  thin>;>  are  taken  into  conn- 
grccn-house.    A  few  days  since,  being  employed  deration.     Wo  to  the  sinner  tliat  shall  darr;  to  take 


/ 
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A  fibnty  with  him  that  is  not  warranted  by  his 
word,  or  to  which  he  himself  has  not  encouraged 
bm.  When  he  assumed  man's  nature,  he  revealed 
hhuelf  MB  the  friend  of  man,  as  the  brother  of 
«*iysoul  that  loves  him.  lie  conversed  freely 
with  man  while  he  was  on  eartli,  and  as  freely 
with  him  after  his  resurrection.  I  doubt  not  therc- 
Sare  that  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  an  acccra  to  him 
even  now  unincumbered  with  ceremonious  awe, 
easy,  delightful,  and  without  constraint.  This 
however  can  only  be  the  lot  of  tliosc  who  make  it 
the  business  of  their  lives  to  please  him,  and  to 
cultivate  communion  with  him.  And  then  I  pre- 
sume there  can  be  no  danger  of  offence,  because 
such  a  habit  of  the  soul  is  of  his  own  creation,  and 
near  as  we  come,  wc  come  no  ne<irer  to  him  than 
be  in  pleased  to  draw  us.  If  wc  addn^ss  him  as 
children,  it  is  because  he  tells  us  he  i.s  our  father. 
If  we  unbosom  ourselves  to  liiin  ns  to  a  friend,  it 
is  because  he  calls  us  friends;  and  if  wc  8\)cak  to 
him  in  the  language  of  \ow,  it  is  because  he  first 
used  it.  thereby  teaching  us  that  it  is  the  language 
he  delights  to  hear  from  his  people.  But  I  con- 
frsB  that  through  the  weakness,  the  folly,  and  cor- 
ruption of  hmnan  nature,  this  privilege,  like  all 
citlier  Christian  pri\  ilege*;,  is  liable  to  abuMC.  There 
u  a  mixture  of  evil  in  every  thinjj  wc  do,  indul- 
grncc  encourages  ns  to  encroach,  and  while  we 
exrTcij«c  the  rights  of  children,  wc  l)ecome  childish. 
Here  I  think  is  the  ix>int  in  which  my  authoress 
&Ued,  and  here  it  is  that  I  have  particubirly  guard- 
ed my  translation,  not  afraid  of  representing  her 
as  dealing  with  God  familiarly,  but  foi^lishly,  irre- 
verently, and  without  due  attention  to  his  majesty, 
of  which  she  is  somewhat  guilty.  A  wonderful 
fault  for  such  a  woman  to  fall  into,  who  spent  her 
life  in  the  contemplation  of  his  glory,  who  seems 
to  have  been  always  impressed  with  a  sense  of  it, 
ami  sometimes  quite  absorbed  by  the  views  she 
had  of  U.  W.  C. 


fortable  e\idence  of  the  predominant  bias  of  your 
heart  and  mind  to  the  best  subjects.  I  had  none 
such — indeed  I  was  in  no  degree  delirious,  nor  has 
any  thing  less  than  a  fever  really  dangerous  ever 
made  me  so.  In  this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  1 
may  be  said  to  have  a  strong  head;  and  perhajv 
for  the  same  reason  that  wine  would  never  make 
me  drunk,  an  ordinary  degree  of  fever  has  no 
effect  upon  my  understanding.  The  epidemic  be- 
gins to  be  more  mortal,  as  tlic  autumn  comes  on, 
and  in  Bedfordshire  it  is  reported,  how  truly  I  can 
not  say,  to  be  nearly  as  fatal  as  the  plague.  I 
heard  lately  of  a  clerk  in  a  puUic  office,  whose 
cliief  employment  it  was  for  many  years  to  admi- 
nister oaths,  who  l)eing  hght-headed  in  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died,  s{)ent  the  last  week  of  his  life  in 
cr)'ing  day  and  night — '*  So  help  you,  Gotl — kiss 
the  book — give  nie  a  sliilling."  What  a  WTetch  in 
comparison  with  you ! 

Mr.  S has  been  ill  almost  ever  since  you 

lefl  us ;  and  la.st  Saturday,  as  on  many  foregoing 
Saturdays,  was  obliged  to  clap  on  a  blister  by  way 
of  preparation  for  liis  Sunday  labours.  He  can 
not  draw  breath  ujwn  any  other  terms.  If  holy 
orders  were  always  conferrcil  upon  such  condi- 
tions, I  question  but  even  bishopricks  themselves 
would  want  an  occupant.  But  he  Is  easy  and 
cheerful. 

I  lH»g  you  will  mention  mc  kindly  to  Mr.  Ba- 
con, and  make  hun  sensible  that  if  I  did  nut  vnciio 
the  paragraph  he  wished  fur,  it  was  not  owing  to 
any  want  of  resj)ect  for  the  desire  he  expressed, 
but  to  mere  inability.  If  in  a  state  of  mind  that 
almost  disquuliiies  me  for  society,  I  could  {)ossibly 
wish  to  form  a  new  connexion,  I  should  wish  to 
know  him;  but  I  never  shall,  and  things  being  as 
they  are,  I  do  not  regret  it.  You  arc  my  old 
friend,  therefore  I  do  not  spare  you;  having  known 
you  in  blotter  days,  1  make  you  pay  for  any  i)lea- 
sure  I  might  then  aiTord  you,  by  a  communication 
of  my  present  pains.  But  1  have  no  claims  of  this 
sort  ujwn  Ivlr.  Bacon. 

Bo  pleased  to  rrmeniber  us  both,  with  much 
affection,  to  Mrs.  Newton,  and  to  her  and  your 

Eliza;  to  Miss  C likuwis(>,  if  she  is  with 

you.  Poor  Eliza  droops  and  langubhes,  but  in 
the  land  to  which  she  is  going,  she  will  hold  up 
her  head  and  droop  no  more.  A  sickne^  tliat 
occasions,  should  certainly  have  answered  it  fori  leads  the  way  to  cveriasting  life  b  better  than  the 
her,  but  was  hindered  by  illness,  having  been  my- j  health  of  an  antediluvian.  Accept  our  united 
aelf  teixcd  with  a  fever  immediately  afler  your  de-  love  My  dear  friend, 

l«rturc.     The  account  of  your  recovery  gave  us  Sincerely  yours,  W.  C. 

great  pleasure,  and  I  am  persuadi^l  that  you  will 

frel  youwelf  repaid  by  the  information  that  I  give '  "■ 

you  of  mine.    The  «vcri«  your  he»d  was  fiilcj  ^^^  NEWTON. 

With,  while  your  disorder  was  most  prevalent, 

though  they  were  bdt  reveries,  and  the  offspring  my  dear  fhiend,  Sept.  23,  1T83. 

of  a  heated  imagination,  aflbrded  you  yet  a  com- ',     We  are  glad  that  having  been  attacked  by  ■ 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Sept.  8,  1783. 

Mrs.  Unwin  would  have  answered  your  kind 
note  from  Bedford,  had  not  a  pain  in  her  side  pre- 
Tented  her.     I,  who  am  her  secretary  upon  such 
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fever,  which  has  often  provetl  fatal,  and  almost 
always  leaves  the  BUirorer  debilitated  to  the  last 
dejpn^e,  you  find  yourself  bo  soon  n.*felored  to  health, 
and  your  strengtti  recovered.  Yuur  health  and 
strength  are  u>«eful  to  others,  and  in  that  view  im- 
(lortant  in  his  account  who  dispenses  lx>th,  and 
uy  your  means  a  more  precious  gift  than  either. 
For  my  own  part,  though  1  have  not  IxHin  laid  up, 
I  have  never  been  perfectly  well  since  you  left  us. 
A  smart  fever,  wliich  latUed  indeed  but  a  few 
hours,  succeeded  by  lai»itude  and  want  of  spirits, 
tliat  seemed  still  to  indicate  a  feverish  habit,  has 
made  for  some  Ume,  and  btill  makes  me  very  unfit 
fot  my  favourite  occui>ations,  writing  and  n.>ading 

so  tliat  even  a  letU^r,  and  even  a  letter  to  you, 

is  not  without  its  burthen. 

John has  had  the  epidemic,  and  has  it 

•till,  but  grows  better.  When  he  was  lirst  seized 
with  it,  he  gave  notice  that  he  tthould  die,  but  in  thii* 
only  instance  of  prophetic  exertion  he  seems  to 
have  been  mistaken :  he  has  however  been  very 
near  it.  1  shouUl  have  told  you,  that  {M>or  John  has 
been  very  ready  to  depart,  and  much  romlbrted 
through  iiid  whole  illncn*^.  He,  you  know,  though 
a  silent,  has  been  a  very  steady  professor.  He 
indeed  fights  buttles,  and  gains  \ietories.  but  makes 
no  noist;.  Kuro(>e  Is  not  astonished  at  his  feats, 
foreign  academies  do  not  se«.k  liiin  for  a  meiidier ; 
he  will  never  discover  the  art  of  living,  or  SiUid  a 
glol>c  of  tatUta  up  to  hea\en.  But  he  will  go 
thither  hiiasilf 

Suice  vou  went  we  dined  with  Mr. .     I 

had  wilt  him  notice  of  our  visit  a  week  before, 
which  Ukea  e()Utem])luli\e,  studious  iiian,  a.H  he  is, 
ne  put  in  liLs  jMvket  ami  forgtii.  Wlien  we  arrived, 
the  parlour  windows  were  shut,  and  the  house  had 
the  apjH.'aranee  of  lKin:»  uninhabited.  After  wait- 
ing some  time,  howe\»T,  the  muid  0{)ened  the  dixtr, 
and  the  ma.ster  presented  himself.  It  is  hardly • 
worth  while  to  ol*ser\e  so  ri'iK'utedly  tliat  his  gar- 
den seems  a  s{M.*t  contrived  only  for  the  growth  of 
melancholy,  but  iM'injj  uiwa\s  alVeeted  l»v  it  in  the 
same  way,  I  can  not  help  it.  lie  showed  mv.  u 
nook,  in  whicli  he  had  plu'.'ed  a  lK«nch,  and  when^ 
he  siii'l  he  found  it  very  rt  fresliiiii;  to  smoke  his 
pijx?  and  meditate.  Here  he  sits,  with  his  back ' 
Qirainst  one  brick  wall;  and  his  nose  against  ano- 
ther, which  must  you  know  Im*  very  refrrsliing,  and ; 
greatly  assist  mcilitation.  He  rrjoices  the  more' 
in  this  niche,  because  it  is  an  acquisition  made  at ' 
some  expense,  and  with  no  small  lalxnir:  wveral 
loads  of  earth  wi*re  removi'ii  in  onler  to  make  it, 
which  loads  of  eartli,  h.id  1  the  manaiiement  of 
them,  I  shimld  carry  thillier  auain,  and  fill  uji  a 
place  more  fit  in  ap[M*aruii'.v  to  Ik*  a  repository  lor 
the  dead  than  the  lixinj.  I  would  on  no  areonnt 
(lut  any  man  out  of  conceit  wit!)  tiis  innocent  en- 
joyments, andtherefon'  nexertdl  him  my  t!iou<;iits 
Op'Mi  this  subji-ct,  but  he  is  not  seldom  low  s]ii- 


rited,  and  I  can  not  but  suspect  that  his 
helps  to  make  liim  so. 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  ibr  Hawkcsvcorth^i 
Voyages  when  it  can  be  sent  conveniently.     T 
long  evenings  are  beginning,  and  nothing 
eiis  Uiem  so  efiectually  as  reading  aloud. 

Yours,  my  dear  fiieiid,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Stpt.  29,  1783. 

We  arc  sorry  that  you  and  your  liousehold  par^— 
take  so  largely  of  the  ill  effects  of  this  unhcalth^^ 
season.    You  arc  happy  however  in  !ia\ing  luth.'- 
erto  escajMHl  the  epidemic  fever,  which  has  pie— 
vailed  much  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  caT" 
ried  many  off.    Your  mother  and  I  arc  well.    A^ 
ter  more  than  a  fortnight's  indisposition,  xvhicb 
slight  ap{)ellation  is  quite  adequate  to  the  dcscrif^- 
tion  of  all  I  sulTered,  I  am  at  length  restored  by 
a  grain  or  two  of  emetic  tartar.     It  is  a  tax  I 
generally  pay  in  autumn.    By  this  time,  I  hope, 
a  purer  ether  than  we  have  seen  for  niontlis,  anJ 
these  brighter  suns  than  the  summer  had  to  boast, 
have  cheeral  your  spirits,  and  made  your  existence 
more  comfortable.     We  are  rational.     But  we  aie 
animal  too,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  iiifluenca 
of  the  weather.     The  cattle  in  the  fields  show  evi- 
dent symptoms  of  lassitude  and  disgust  in  an  nn- 
])leasant  season ;  and  we,  their  lords  and  luasterit 
are  constrained  to  sympathize  with  them :  the  only 
diilercnee  Ix^twi^en  us  is,  that  they  know  not  the 
cause  of  their  dejection,  and  we  do,  but  for  our 
humihation,  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  cure  it.     Ujv 
on  this  account  I  have  sometunes  wished  myself  a 
philoso[)lier.     How  happy,  in  comparison  with 
mysi>lf,  dm>s  the  sagacious  investigator  of  nature 
seem,  whosi^  fancy  is  ever  employed  in  the  inven- 
tion of  fiyjHjthcscs,  and  his  reason  in  the  support 
of  them !     While  he  is  accounting  for  the  origin 
of  the  winds,  he  has  no  leisure  to  attend  to  their 
inlluenee  \\\>o\\  himself — and  while  he  considers 
what  the  sun  i.s  made  of,  forgets  that  he  has  not 
sliono  for  a  month.     One  project  indeed  KU^ipIants 
another.     The  vortices  of  Descartes  gave  way  to 
the  gravitation   of  Newton,   and   this  again   is 
threatened  l>y  the  electrical  fluid  of  a  modem.    One 
generation   blows  bubbles,  and  the  next  breaks 
them.     Tint  in  the  mean  time  your  p))iloi*(^ber  is 
a  h.ippy  man.     He  escapes  a  tliousand  inquietudes 
to  wliieh  ttie  indolent  are  8ubjec*t,  and  finds  his 
oefupi*tion,  whether  it  be  the  ]>ursuit  of  a  butter* 
lly,  or  a  demonstration,  the  wholesomest  exercise  in 
the  world.     As  he  procewls  he  applauds  himself. 
His  discoveries,  though  eventftilly  [)erha)>s  they 
pr»)ve  luit  dreams,  are  to  him  realities.     The  world 
i;a/-.e  at  him,  as  he  does  at  new  phenomena  in  the 
heavens,  and  perhaps  understmids  him  as  little. 
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Bit  this  does  not  prevent  their  pnuses,  nor  at  all 
dknrb  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  eelf-compla- 
onee^  to  which  bis  imaginary  success  entitles 
him.  Ho  wears  his  honours  while  he  lives,  and 
if  anoChfr  strips  them  off  when  he  has  been  dead 
a  oratory,  it  is  no  great  matter;  he  can  then 
otab  shift  without  them. 

I  have  said  a  great  deal  upon  this  subject,  and 
kuw  not  what  it  all  amounts  to.  I  did  not  intend 
I  lyllabie  of  it  when  I  began.  But  currcnte  ea- 
Inui,  I  btumbled  upon  it.  My  end  is  to  amuse 
DTsdf  and  you.  The  former  of  these  two  points 
iiMcored.  I  shall  Ite  happy  if  I  do  not  miss  the 
bttff. 

Bj  the  way,  what  is  your  opinion  of  these  air- 
hiUooiu  ?    I  am  quite  charmed  with  the  discovery, 
la  it  not  posMble  (do  you  suppose)  to  convey  such 
a<{Qantity  of  inflammable  air  in  the  stomach  and 
ibdomen,  that  the  philosopher,  no  longer  gravita- 
ting to  a  centre,  shall  ascend  by  his  own  oompara- 
titt  lenity,  and  never  stop  till  he  has  reached  the 
iiHdium  eiactly  in  equilibrio  with  himself!    May 
be  not  by  the  help  of  a  paMebonrd  rudder,  at- 
tidiedto  his  posteriors,  steer  himself  in  tliat  purer 
rianmt  with  cane,  and  again  by  a  slow  and  grad- 
lul  discharge  of  his  aerial  contents,  recover  his 
finner  tendency  to  the  earth,  and  descend  without 
tlk  mallest  danger  or  inconvenience  1    These 
things ue  worth  inquiry;  and  (I  dare  say)  they 
wU  bi»  inquired  after  as  they  deserve :  The  penruz 
funhomini  data  are  likely  to  he  less  regretted 
than  they  were ;  and  perhaps  a  flight  of  academi- 
aus  and  a  covey  of  fine  ladies  may  be  no  uncom- 
mon spectacle  in  the  next  generation.     A  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  public  prints  last  week 
convincos  me  that  the  learned  are  not  without 
hopes  of  some  such  improvement  upon  this  dis- 
ocFveiy.     The  author  is  a  sensible  and  ingenious 
man,  and  under  a  reasonable  apprehension  that 
the  ignorant  may  feel  themselves  inclined  to  laugh 
Upona  Bubject  that  aflects  liimsclf  with  the  utmost 
seriousness,  with  mucli  good  manners  and  man- 
agement bespeaks  their  patience,  suggesting  ma- 
ny  good  consequences  that  may  result  from  a 
coarse  of  experiments  upon  this  macliine,  and 
amongst  others,  that  it  may  be  of  use  in  ascertain- 
ing the  shape  of  continents  and  islands,  and  the 
het  of  wide-extended  and  far  distant  countries ; 
an  end  not  to  be  hoped  for,  unless  by  these  means 
of  extraonlinary  elevation  the  human  prosj)cct 
may  be  immensely  enlarged,  and  the  philosopher, 
exahed  to  the  skies,  attain  a  view  of  the  whole 
hemisphere  at  once.     But  whether  he  la  to  ascend 
by   the   mere  inflation  of  his  person,  as  hinted 
abo^e,  or  whether  in  a  sort  of  bandliox,  supported 
upon  balloons,  is  not  yet  apparent,  nor  (I  suppose) 
even  in  his  own  idea  perftwtly  divided. 

Yours,  my  dear  William,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DRAR  FRIEND,  October  6,  1783. 

It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  consideration,  that 
the  Gospel,  whose  direct  tendency  is  to  promote 
the  happincKi  of  mankind  in  the  present  life  as 
well  as  the  life  to  come,  and  which  so  effectually 
answers  the  design  of  its  author,  whenever  it  is 
well  understood  and  sincerely  believed,  should, 
through  the  ignorance,  the  bigotry,  the  supersti- 
tion of  its  professors,  and  the  amJiition  of  popes, 
and  princes,  the  tools  of  popes,  have  imxluced  in- 
cidentally so  much  mischief;  only  furnishing  the 
world  with  a  plausible  excuse  to  worry  each  other, 
while  they  sanctified  the  worse  cause  with  the 
specious  pretext  of  zeal  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
best. 

Angels  descend  from  Heaven  to  publish  peace 
lietwecn  man  and  his  Maker — the  Prince  of  Peace 
himself  comes  to  confirm  and  establisli  it,  and 
war,  hatred,  and  desolation  are  the  consequence. 
Thousands  quarrel  about  the  interpretation  of  a 
Ixwk  w^hich  none  of  them  understand.    He  that  is 
slain  dies  firmly  persuaded  that  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom exjXKTts  him;    and  he  that  slew  him  is 
equally  convinced  that  he  has  done  God  service. 
In  reality  they  are  both  mistaken,  and  equally  un- 
entitled to  the  honour  they   arrogate  to  them- 
selves.   If  a  multitude  of  blind  men  should  set  out 
for  a  certain  city,  and  dispute  about  the  right 
road  till  a  battle  ensued  between  them,  the  proba- 
ble effect  would  be  that  none  of  them  would  ever 
reach  it;  and  such  a  fray,  preposterous  and  shock- 
ing in  the  extreme,  would  exhibit  a  picture  in 
some  degree  resembling  the  original  of  which  we 
liave  been  speaking.    And  why  is  not  the  world 
thus  occupied  at  present?  even  because  they  have 
I  exchanged  a  zeal,  that  was  no  heticT  than  mad- 
;  ness,  for  an  indifference  equally  pitiable  and  ab- 
surd.    The  holy  sepulchre  has  lost  its  importance 
I  in  the  eyw  of  nations  called  Christians,  not  be- 
cause the  light  of  true  wisdom  has  delivered  them 
from  a  superstitious  attachment  to  the  spot,  but 
because  he  that  was  buried  in  it  is  no  longer  re- 
garded  by  them  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.   The 
exercise  of  reason,  enliglitcned  by  philosophy,  has 
'  cured  them  indeed  of  the  misery  of  an  abused  un- 
:  derstanding,  but  together  with  the  delusion  they 
I  have  lost  the  substance,  and  for  tlic  sake  of  the  lies 
j  that  were  grafted  upot  it  have  quarreled  *with  the 
truth  itself.  Here  then  we  see  tlic  ne  plus  ultra  of 
human  wisdom,  at  last  in  affairs  of  religion.     It 
enlightens  the  mind  with  respect  to  nonessentials 
■  but  with  respect  to  that  in  which  the  cj*scnce  of 
Christianity  consists,  leaves  it   prrfcrtly  in  the 
dark.     It  can  discover  many  errors  tliat  in  differ- 
ent ages  have  disgraced  the  faith;  but  }t  is  only 
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to  mako  wnv  {or  tiic  adinisaiun  of  one  more  fatal 
than  tliom  all,  which  reprenentfl  that  iuith  ittH'lf 
08  a  delusion.  Why  tlioae  evils  have  been  ytcT- 
niittcd  flhall  be  known  hereafter.  One  tiling  in 
the  mean  time  is  certain,  that  the  folly  and  fnMizy 
of  the  professed  disciples  of  the  Grospel  have  been 
more  danj^erous  to  its  intercitts,  than  all  the  avow- 
ed hostilities  of  its  adversaries;  and  perha^is  for 
this  cause  these  miscluefs  might  be  sufiered  to 
prevail  for  a  season,  that  its  divine  original,  and 
nature  might  Ix.*  the  more  illustrattnl,  when  it 
shouhl  apficar  tliat  it  was  able  to  stand  its  ground 
for  ages  against  that  inost  formidable  of  all  at- 
tacks, the  indiscretion  of  its  fVicnds.  The  out- 
rages that  have  followed  this  ]ier\'er8ion  of  the 
truth  have  ])roved  indeed  a  stumbling-block  to  in- 
dividuals; the  wise  of  this  world,  with  all  their 
wis<lom,  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  lie- 
twcen  the  blessing  and  the  abuse  of  it.  Voltaire 
was  otiended,  and  Giblwn  has  turned  liis  back; 
but  the  flock  of  Christ  is  still  nourished,  and  still 
incrtMses,  notwitlistanding  the  unbcUef  of  a  phi- 
losopher is  able  to  convert  bread  into  a  stone,  and 
a  fjsh  into  a  seqient. 

I  am  nmcli  obliged  to  you  for  the  voyages, 
which  I  received,  and  began  to  read  last  night. 
Aly  imagination  is  so  captivated  upon  these  occa- 
sions, that  1  seem  to  partake  with  the  navigators 
in  all  the  dangers  they  encountered.  I  lose  my 
anchor;  my  mainsail  is  rent  into  shreds;  1  kill  a 
shark,  and  by  signs  converse  with  a  Patagoninn, 
and  all  this  without  moving  from  the  firt>side. 
The  ])rinoipal  fruits  of  these  circuits,  that  have 
been  made  around  the  gloI)e,  seem  likely  to  be  the 
anmsemcnt  of  those  that  staid  at  home.  Discove- 
ries have  IxH^n  made,  but  such  discoveries  as  will 
hardly  satisiy  the  expense  of  such  undertakings. 
We  brought  away  an  Indian,  and  having  de- 
bauclicd  him,  we  sent  him  home  again  to  commu- 
nicate tlie  infectio.i  tf>  his  countr)* — fine  sjiort,  to 
be  sure,  but  such  as  will  not  defray  the  cost.  Na- 
tions tliat  live  upon  bread-fruit,  and  have  no 
mines  to  make  them  worthy  of  our  acquaintance, 
will  be  but  little  visited  for  the  future.  So  much 
the  better  for  them !  their  poverty  is  indeed  their 
raercy. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

51V  DKAR  KRIEND,  Orfoftcr,  1783. 

I  AM  nmch  obliged  to  you  for  your  American 
aneiuUites,  and  feel  the  obligation  perhaps  mon;| 
Bensil)ly,  the  IalK>ur  of  transcribing  being  in  parti- 
cul'ir  that  to  which  1  myst^lf  have  the  greatest 
uversinn.  Tlic  Loyalirfs  an;  much  to  be  pitied; 
ilriven  fro;ii  ail  tlie  comforts  tliatdeiK'nd  upon  a])d 
•re  intimutrlv  connected  with  a  resideiiiv  in  their 


native  land,  and  sent  to  cultivate  a  d 
without  the  means  of  doing  it ;  aban 
through  a  deplorable  necessity,  by  tl 
inent  to  which  they  have  sacrificed  all 
hibit  a  s[Mxrtacle  of  distress,  which  oi 
view  even  at  this  distance  without  paiti 
what  they  feel.  Why  coukl  not  some  < 
less  wastes  and  forests  have  been  alloU 
su|>i>ort?  To  have  built  them  houses  i 
to  have  furnished  them  with  implemer 
bandry,  would  have  put  us  to  no  sma 
but  I  suppose  the  increase  of  populatio: 
improvement  of  the  soil,  would  soon 
felt  as  a  national  advantage,  and  have  ii 
the  state,  if  not  enriched  it.  We  are  b 
foreigners,  and  neglect  those  of  our  o 
hold.  1  remember  that  compassionatin 
ries  of  the  Portuguese,  at  the  time  of  t 
earthquake,  we  sent  them  a  ship  load 
clear  away  the  rubbish  with,  and  to  i 
in  rebuilding  the  city.  I  remember  t 
ri'ported  at  the  tune,  that  the  court  o 
accepted  our  wheelbarrows  and  spad 
very  ill  grace,  and  treated  our  bounty 
tempt.  An  act  hkethis  in  behalf  of  oui 
carried  only  a  Uttle  further,  might  poi 
redeemeil  them  from  ruin,  have  result 
lument  to  ourselves,  have  been  receivei 
and  repaid  with  gratitude.  Such  are 
lations  U|X)n  the  subject,  who  not  beii 
cian  by  profession,  and  very  seldom  , 
atUmtion  for  a  moment  to  such  a  matte 
Ix;  aware  of  difficulties  and  objections,  \ 
of  the  cal>inet  can  discern  with  half  an 
ha{)s  to  have  taken  under  our  protect 
of  men  proscrilxxl  by  the  Congress 
thought  dangerous  to  the  interests  w 
have  hereafter  in  their  high  and  migh 
and  affections.  It  is  ever  the  way  of 
rule  the  earth,  to  leave  out  of  their  rcck< 
who  rules  the  universe.  They  forget 
[xx)r  have  a  friend  more  ))owerful  to  avi 
they  can  be  to  oppress,  and  that  trea 
i)errRly  must  therefore  prove  bad  pol 
end.  The  Amrricans  themselves  apj 
to  l)e  in  a  situation  little  less  pitiable 
of  the  di^?rted  Loyalists.  Their  fears  c 
imposition  were  certainly  well  founded, 
gle  therefore  mi(;ht  be  necessary,  in  or 
vent  it,  and  this  end  init^ht  surely  hav 
swered  without  a  renunciation  of  di 
But  the  passions  of  a  whole  p<.*ople,  o 
motion,  are  not  soon  quieted.  Cont 
aversion,  a  little  success  inspires  more 
hoiM>6,  and  thus  a  sUglit  quarrel  termini 
in  a  bn.'ach  never  to  be  healed,  and  jicrl 
ruin  of  1x4 h  ])artii>s.  It  dot^s  not  seem 
a  country  so  distinguished  by  the  Ci 
every  thing  tliat  can  make  it  desirable, 
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ghea  op  to  desolation  for  ever;  and  they  may  the  case  at  prcMint.*  If  prose  comcB  readily,  I  shall 
pOHblyhaTe  reason  on  their  side,  who  suppose  transcribe  them  on  another  sheet,  othcn^'isc,  on  this, 
thst  in  tiinc  it  will  have  the  pre-eminence  over  all  j  You  will  understand,  before  you  have  read  many 
olhen;  but  the  day  of  such  prosperity  seems  far  of  them,  that  they  are  not  for  the  pn'ss.  1  lay 
dMUot— Omnipotence  indeed  can  hasten  it,  and  you  under  no  other  injunctions.  The  unkind  be- 
it  maj  dawn  when  it  is  least  ex{)ected.  But  wo  haviour  of  our  acquaintance,  though  it  is  ])os<:il)lc 
IDTern  ourselves  in  all  our  reasonings  by  present  that  in  some  instances  it  may  not  much  alfect  our 
mxarances.     Persons  at  least  no  better  informed  happiness,  nor  engage  many  of  our  thougtits,  will 


than  myself  are  constrained  to  do  so. 

1  intended  to  have  token  another  subject  when 
I  began,  and  I  wish  I  had.  No  man  living  is 
ies  quali£cd  to  settle  nations  than  I  am;  but 
when  I  write  to  you,  I  talk,  that  is,  I  write  as 
£ut  as  my  pen  can  run,  and  on  this  occasion  it 
ran  away  with  nic.  I  acknowledge  myself  in 
you  d»rbt  for  your  last  favour,  but  can  not  pay  you 
ttm,  unless  you  will  accc{)t  as  payment,  what  I 
ksovr  you  value  more  than  all  I  can  say  beside, 
^  most  unfeigned  ajJSuranceH  of  my  aiTectioii  for 
» oa  and  yours. 

Yours,  &€.  ^V.  C. 


sometimes  obtrude  itself  upon  us  with  a  degree  of 
importunity  not  easily  resisted ;  and  then  perhaps, 
though  almost  insensible  of  it  before,  we  (cv\  more 
than  the  occasion  will  justify.  In  such  a  moment 
it  was  that  I  conceived  this  poem,  and  gave  loose 
to  a  degree  of  resentment,  which  perhaiM  I  ought 
not  to  have  indulgt>d,  but  which  in  a  cooler  hour 
I  can  not  altogetlicr  condemn.  My  former  inti- 
macy with  the  two  cliaracters  was  such,  that  I 
could  not  but  feel  myscif  provoked  b/  the  neglect 
with  which  they  both  treated  me  on  a  late  iKxa- 
sion.     So  much  by  way  of  preface. 

You  ought  not  to  have  supj)08ed  that  if  you  had 
visited  us  lost  summer,  the  pleasure  of  the  inter- 
view would  have  been  all  your  own.  By  such  an 
imagination  you  wrong  both  yourself  and  us.  Do 
yoxx  suppose  we  do  not  love  you'?  You  can  not 
suspect  your  mother  of  coldness;  and  as  to  me, 
assure  yourself  I  have  no  friend  in  the  world  with 
whom  I  communicate  without  tlfe  least  reserv'c, 
yourself  excepted.  Take  heart  then,  and  when 
you  find  a  favourable  opiwrtunity  to  come,  assure 
yourself  of  such  a  welcome  from  us  both  as  you 
have  a  right  to  look  for.  But  I  have  ol^served  in 
your  two  last  letters  somewhat  of  a  dejection  and 
melancholy,  that  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  suthcicnt- 
ly  strive  against.  I  8us|)ect  you  of  being  too  sedcn- 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

Oct.  20,  1783. 
I  nouLD  not  ha\'o  been  thus  long  silent,  had  I 
^fiown  with  certainty  where  a  letter  of  mine  might 
^^  Tou.  Your  summer  excursions  however  are 
■^o*  at  an  end,  and  addressing  a  lino  to  you  in 
'beemtre  of  the  busy  scene  in  which  you  spend 
yoor  winter,  I  am  pretty  sure  of  my  mark. 

liee  the  winter  approaching  without  muchcon- 

^'^tboi^h  a  passionate  lover  of  fine  weather 

^>id  the  pleasant  scenes  of  summer;  but  the  long 

•^nunp  have  their  comforts  too,  and  there  is  tory.    "  You  can  not  walk."    Wliy  you  can  not 

^*»rfly  to  be  found  upon  the  earth,  I  suppose,  so  ia  best  known  to  yourself    I  am  sure  your  legs 

•««>?  a  creature  as  an  Englishman  by  his  fireside  are  long  enough,  and  your  person  does  not  overload 

*«^  the  winter.     I  n»ean  however  an  Englishman  tliem.     But  I  beseech  you  ride,  and  ride  often.     I 

^  fives  in  the  country,  for  in  London  it  is  not  think  I  have  heard  you  say,  you  can  not  even  do 

^n«y  to  avoid  intrusion.     I  have  two  kdies  that  without  an  object.    Is  not  health  an  object! 

tOFFid  to,  sometimes  more,  but  never  less— at  pre- 1  Is  «ot  a  new  prospect,  which  in  most  countries  is 

*ot  we  are  circumnavigating  the  globe,  and  I  find  gained  at  the  end  of  every  mile,  an  object  1     As- 

^J^oU  itory  with  which  I  amused  myscif  some  I  sure  yourself  that  easy  chairs  arc  no  friends  to 

5**w  rince,  through  the  great  fcUcity  of  a  memory  cheerfulness,  and  that  a  long  winter  spent  by  the 

■*  ^eiy  retentive,  almost  new.     I  am  however  fireside  is  a  prelude  to  an  unhealthy  spring.  Every 

'^^y  at  a  loss  for  Cook  s  voyage,  can  you  send  it  1  thing  I  see  in  the  fields  is  to  me  an  object,  and  I 

I*iullbe  glad  of  Foster's  too.     These  together  cai^  look  at  the  same  ri^ilet,  or  at  a  handsome 

*^n»ke  the  winter  pass  merrily,  and  yon  will  tree,  every  day  of  my  life,  with  new  pleasure. 


™Kh  oblige  me 


W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 


This  indeed  is  partly  the  effect  of  a  natural  taste 
for  rural  beauty,  and  partly  the  eflbct  of  habit; 
for  I  never  in  all  my  life  have  let  slip  the  op|K)rtu- 
nity  of  breathing  fresh  air,  and  of  conversing  with 
;  nature,  when  1  could  fairly  catch  it.  I  earnestly 
I  recommend  a  cultivation  of  the  same  taste  to  you, 


WT  nr.AU  WILLIAM,  Sov.  10,  1783.     ,  suspecting  that  you  have  neglected  it,  and  suffer 

/havf.  lost  and  wasted  almost  all  my  writing,  for  doing  so. 

tinie,in  makhig  an  alteration  in  the  verses  I  eitber; — »- 

mcliitcor  fuhjoin,  for  I  know  not  which  will  bo>     'VemsftomapoemenUtMValedictioa    VidePmins 


\ 
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Let. 


Last  Saturday  8e'nni<rht,  the  moment  I  had 
conipo((od  myiH*lf  in  my  bed,  your  mother  too  hav- 
ing just  got  into  hers,  we  were  alarmed  by  a  cry 
of  lire  on  the  staircase.  I  immediately  arose,  and 
saw  slioets  of  flame  above  the  roof  of  Mr.  Palmer's 
house,  our  opi>o8itc  neighbour.  The  mischief 
however  was  not  so  near  to  Mm  as  it  seemed  to 
be,  having  l)egun  at  a  butcher's  yard,  at  a  little 
distance.  AVe  made  all  haste  down  stain,  and 
soon  threw  o\icn  the  street  door,  for  the  recei>tion 
of  as  much  lumber,  of  all  sorts,  as  our  house  would 
hold,  brought  into  it  by  Mveral  who  thought  it 
necessary  to  move  their  furniture.  In  two  hours' 
time  we  liad  so  nmch  that  we  could  hold  no  more, 
even  tlie  uninhabited  part  of  our  building  being 
filled.  Not  that  wc  ourselves  were  entirely  secure — 
an  adjoining  thatch,  on  which  fell  showers  of 
sparks,  licing  rather  a  dangerous  neighbour.  Pro- 
videntially however  the  night  was  perfectly  calm, 
and  we  escaped.  By  four  in  the  morning  it  was 
extinguished,  having  consumed  many  out-build- 
ings, but  no  dwelling-house.  Your  mother  suffered 
a  little  in  her  health,  from  the  fatigue  and  bustle 
of  the  night,  but  soon  recovered.  As  for  me,  it 
hurt  nie  not.  The  slightest  wind  would  have 
carried  the  fire  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  town, 
tfierc  being  multitudes  of  thatched  buildings  and 
fagot])iIes  so  near  to  each  other,  that  they  must 
have  proved  infallible  conductors. 

The  balloons  prosper;  I  congratulate  you  upon 
it.     Thanks  to  Montgolfier,  wc  shall  fly  at  last. 
Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  nF.AR  WILLIAM,  Nov.  24,  1783. 

An  evening  unexpectedly  retirod,  and  which 
your  mother  and  I  spend  without  company  (an 
occurrence  far  from  frequent,)  affords  me  a  fa- 
vourable (^portunity  to  write  by  to-morrow's  post, 
which  else  I  could  not  have  found.  You  are  veiy 
good  to  consider  my  literary  necessities  with  so 
much  attention,  and  I  feel  proportionably  grateful. 
BlairV  Lectures  (though  I  suppose  they  must 
make  a  part  of  my  private  studies,  not  being  ad 
captum  fcrminanim)  will  be  perfectly  welcome. 
Yon  say  you  felt  my  verses;  I  assure  you  that  in 
this  you  follow  my  example,  for  I  felt  them  first. 
A  man's  lordship  is  nothing  to  me,  any  further 
than  in  connexion  with  qualities  that  entitle  him 
to  my  rrsj«oct.  If  he  thinks  himself  privileged  by 
it  tt>  trrnt  me  Mith  neglect,  I  am  his  humble  ser- 
vant, nnd  phnll  never  be  at  a  loss  to  render  him  an 
eqniva!«"nt.     I  will  not  however  belie  my  know 


cessary,  no  longer  convenient,  or  in  an 
an  object  They  think  of  me  as  of  the  dc 
moon,  and  whether  I  have  a  lantern,  or  i 
fagot,  or  whether  I  have  neither  of  those 
accommodations,  is  to  them  a  matter  c 
indifference :  upon  that  p(nnt  we  are  ag 
indifference  is  mutual,  and  were  I  to  pabli 
which  is  not  impossible,  I  should  give 
proof  of  it. 

L'Estrange's  Josephus  has  lately  fun 
T^ith  evening  lectures.  But  the  faistori 
tediously  circumstantial,  and  the  transla 
supportably  coarse  and  vulgar,  that  we 
three  weary  of  him.  How  would  Tad 
shone  upon  such  a  subject,  great  master  i 
of  the  art  of  description,  concise  without  c 
and  affecting  without  being  poetical.  But 
ordered,  and  for  wise  reasons,  no  doubt, 
greatest  calamities  any  people  ever  suflR 
an  accomplishment  of  one  of  the  most  a\ 
phecies  in  the  Scripture,  should  be  reo 
one  of  the  worst  writers.  The  man  wa 
porizer  too,  and  courted  the  favour  of  hii 
masters  at  the  expense  of  his  own  cren 
an  infidel  and  absolutely  disbelieved  it. 
think  me  very  difficult  to  please ;  I  qua 
Josephus  for  the  want  of  elegance,  and  ik 
of  our  modem  historians  for  having  tc 
With  him  for  running  right  forward  lil 
zette,  without  stopping  to  make  a  sin^ 
tion  by  the  way;  and  with  them,  for  pi 
to  delineate  characters  that  existed  two ) 
years  ago,  and  to  discover  the  motives  I 
they  were  influenced,  with  the  same  pre 
if  they  had  been  their  contemporaries. — S 
is  l)ecomc  a  very  rare  quality  in  a  writer, 
decline  of  great  kingdoms,  and  where  re 
in  all  the  arts  is  carried  to  an  excess,  I  b\ 
is  always  rare.  The  latter  Roman  wi 
remarkable  for  false  ornament,  they  wen 
doubt  admired  by  the  readers  of  their  o 
and  T^ith  respect  to  the  authors  of  the  pn 
the  most  popular  among  them  appear  to  n 
ly  censurable  on  the  same  account  S' 
Addison  were  simple. 

Your  mother  wants  room  for  a  posts 
my  lecture  must  conclude  abruptly. 

Yours,  ^ 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UN"\ 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

It  is  hard  upon  us  striplings  who  hav 
still  living  (N.  B,  I  myself  ha\-c  an  ui 
letloe  of  mankind  so  much,  as  to  seem  surprised '  alive)  that  those  venerable  gentlemen  shot 
at  a  trtat merit  which  I  had  abundant  reason  to  in  our  way,  even  when  the  ladies  ans  in  q 
pr]KTt  To  thcw^  men  with  whom  I  was  once  that  I,  for  uistance,  should  find  in  one 
-jitimatc,  and  for  many  years,  I  am  no  longer  ne-  your  letter  a  hope  that  Miss  Shuttkwoit; 
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f,  and  be  told  in  the  next  that  she 
>iir  uncle.  Well  we  may  perhaps 
,  but  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
ling,  when  others  as  young  as  we 
envy  us  the  privileges  of  old  age, 
t»  that  share  in  the  attention  of 
ich  their  youth  must  aspire  in  vain. 
pUments  if  you  please  to  your  sis- 
tell  her  that  we  are  both  mortified 
d  the  pleasure  of  seei^ig  her. 
■o  much  tlic  mode,  that  even  in 
I  have  attempted  a  balloon.  You 
member  that  at  a  place  called  Wes- 
ire  than  a  mile  firom  Olney,  there 

whose  name  is  Throckmorton. 
QMesBor  of  the  estate  is  a  young 
member  a  boy.  lie  has  a  wife, 
;entcel,  and  handsome.  They  arc 
eh  more  amiable  than  many  Pro- 
lever  had  any  intercourse  with  the 
ever  since  we  lived  here  we  have 
ige  of  their  pleasure  grounds,  hav- 
!«d  with  a  key,  which  admits  us 
n  this  man  succeeded  to  the  estate, 
his  elder  brother,  and  came  to  set- 
[  sent  him  a  complimentary  card, 
ontinuance  of  that  privilege,  hav- 
joyed  it  by  favour  of  his  mother, 
caaion  went  to  finish  her  days  at 
y  conclude  that  he  granted  it,  and 
iUB  nothing  more  passed  between 
t  ago,  I  received  an  invitation  in 
ns,  in  which  he  told  me  that  the 
luld  attempt  to  fill  a  balloon,  and 
ny  pleasure  to  me  to  be  present, 
r  to  see  me.  Your  mother  and  I 
liole  crjntry  were  there,  but  the 
ot  be  filled.  The  endeavour  was, 
philosophically  made,  but  such  a 
I  for  its  success  upon  such  niceties 
r  precarious.  Our  reception  was 
Dg  to  a  great  degree,  insomuch  that 
oned  to  be  taken  of  uD,  than  we 
lave  expected,  indeed  rather  more 
tf  his  other  guests.     They  even 

to  recommend  themselves  to  our 
Irank  chocolate,  and  were  asked 
:e  engaged.  A  day  or  two  afler- 
iwin  and  I  walked  that  way,  and 
in  a  shower.  I  found  a  tree  that 
1  shelter  us  both,  a  large  elm,  in  a 

8  the  mansion.  Mrs.  T.  obsened 
;  towards  us  in  the  rain  insisted  on 
1.  He  was  gone  out.  We  sat 
er  till  the  weather  cleared  up,  and 
lanoe  took  a  walk  with  her  in  the 
^rden  is  almost  their  only  walk, 
'  their  only  retreat  in  wliich  they 

9  interruption.    She  offered  us  a 

VV 


key  of  it  in  a  manner  that  made  it  impossible  not 
to  accept  it,  and  said  she  would  send  us  one.  A 
few  days  aflerwaids  in  the  cod  of  the  evening  we 
walked  that  way  again.  We  saw  them  going  to- 
ward the  house,  and  exchanged  bows  and  curtsies 
at  a  distance,  but  did  not  join  them.  In  a  few 
minutes  when  we  had  passed  the  house,  and  had 
almost  reached  tho  gate  that  opens  out  of  the  park 
into  the  adjoining  field,  1  heard  the  iron  gate  be- 
longing to  the  court-yard  ring,  and  saw  Mr.  T. 
advancing  hastily  towards  us,  we  made  equal  haste 
to  meet,  he  presented  to  us  the  key,  which  I  told 
him  I  esteemed  a  singular  favour,  and  afler  a  few 
such  speeches  as  are  made  on  such  occasions,  wo 
parted.  This  happened  about  a  week  ago.  I  con- 
cluded nothing  leas  than  that  all  this  civility  and 
attention  was  designed,  on  their  part,  as  a  prelude 
to  a  nearer  acquaintance ;  but  here  at  present  the 
matter  rests.  I  should  like  exceedingly  to  be  on 
an  easy  footing  there,  to  give  a  morning  call  now 
and  then,  and  to  receive  one,  but  nothing  more. 
For  though  he  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  1 
ever  saw,  I  could  not  wish  to  visit  him  in  any  other 
way ;  neither  our  house,  furniture,  servants,  or  in- 
come, being  such  as  qualify  us  to  make  entertain- 
ments, neither  would  I  on  any  account  be  introduced 
to  the  neighbouring  gentry.  Mr.  T.  is  altogether  a 
man  of  fashion,  and  respectable  on  every  account 
I  have  told  you  a  long  story.  Farewell.  Ws 
number  the  days  as  they  pass,  and  are  glad  that  we 
shall  see  you  and  your  sister  soon. 

Yours,  &c.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Jan.  3,  1784. 

YocR  silence  began  to  be  diBtressing  both  to 
your  mother  and  me,  and  had  I  not  received  a  let- 
ter from  you  Ust  night,  I  should  have  written  by 
this  poet  to  inquire  afler  your  health.  How  can 
it  be,  that  you,  who  are  not  stationary  like  me,  but 
ofien  change  your  situation,  and  mix  with  a  va- 
riety of  company,  should  suppose  me  furnished 
^ith  such  abundant  materials,  and  yourself  desti- 
tute 1  I  assure  you  faithfully,  that  I  do  not  find 
the  soil  of  Olney  prolific  in  the  growth  of  such 
articles  as  make  letter-writing  a  desirable  employ- 
ment No  place  contributes  lees  to  the  catalogue 
of  incidents,  or  is  more  scantily  supplied  with  an- 
ecdotes worth  notice. 

We  have 

One  parson,  one  poet,  one  bellman,  one  crier. 
And  the  poor  poet  is  our  oaly  'squirB. 

Guess  then  if  I  have  not  more  reason  to  expect  two 
letters  from  you,  than  you  one  from  me.  The 
principal  occurrence,  and  that  which  aflects  dm 
most  at  present,  caine  to  pe«  this  moment    Thn 


\ 
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Btair-foot  door,  being  swelled  by  the  thaw,  would 
do  any  thing  l>cttcr  than  it  would  open.  An  at- 
tempt to  force  it  upon  that  office  has  been  attended 
with  euch  a  horrible  dissolution  of  its  parts,  that 
wc  were  immediately  obliged  to  introduce  achirur- 
goon,  commonly  called  a  carpenter,  whose  api^ 
cations  wc  have  some  hope  will  cure  it  of  a  locked 
jaw,  and  heal  its  numerous  fractures.  His  medi- 
cines arc  powerful  chalyl>eatcs,  and  a  certain 
glutinous  salve,  which  he  tells  me  is  made  of  the 
tails  and  cats  of  animals.  Tlie  consequences  how- 
ever are  rather  unfavourable  to  my  present  employ- 
ment, which  docs  not  well  brook  noise,  bustle,  and 
interruption. 

This  being  the  case,  I  shall  not  perhaps  be  either 
so  perspicuous,  or  so  diffuse,  on  the  subject  of  which 
you  desire  my  sentiments,  as  I  should  be,  but  I 
will  do  my  best.  Know  then  that  I  have  learnt 
long  since  of  Abb£  Raynal,  to  hate  all  monopo- 
lies, as  injurious,  howsoever  managed,  to  the  in- 
terests of  commerce  at  large ;  consequently  the  char- 
ter in  question  would  not  at  any  rate  be  a  favour- 
ite of  mine.  This  however  is  of  itself  I  confess 
no  sufficient  reason  to  justify  the  resumption  of  it. 
lint  such  reasons  I  tliink  are  not  wanting.  A 
grant  of  that  kind,  it  is  wdl  known,  is  always 
forfeited  by  the  nonperformance  of  the  conditions. 
And  why  not  equally  forfeited,  if  those  conditions 
are  exceeded,  if  the  design  of  it  be  perverted,  and 
its  operation  extended  to  objects  which  were  never 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  donor  ?  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  no  misrepresentation  of  their  case, 
whose  charter  is  supposed  to  be  in  danger.  It  con- 
stitutes them  a  trading  company,  and  gives  them 
an  exclusive  right  to  traffic  in  the  East  Indies.  But 
it  does  no  more.  It  invests  them  with  no  sove- 
reignty ;  it  does  not  convey  them  the  royal  prerog- 
ative of  making  war  and  peace,  which  the  king 
can  not  alienate  if  he  would.  But  this  preroga- 
tive they  have  exercised,  and,  forgetting  the  terms ! 
of  their  institution,  have  possessed  themselves  of. 
an  immense  territory,  which  they  have  ruled  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  to  which  it  is  impossible  they  should  ; 
even  have  a  right,  unless  such  a  one  as  it  is  a  dls- 
grace  to  plead — the  right  of  conquest  The  poten- 
tates of  this  country  they  dash  in  pieces  like  a  pot- 
ter's vessel,  as  often  as  they  please,  making  the 
happiness  of  thirty  millions  of  mankind  a  consid- 
eration subordinate  to  that  of  their  own  emolu- 
ment, oppressing  them  as  often  as  it  may  servo  a 
lucrative  purpose,  and  in  no  instance,  that  I  have 
ever  heard,  consulting  their  interest  or  advantage. 
That  government  therefore  is  bound  to  intcrtrre, 
oiul  to  unking  these  tyrants,  is  to  me  self-evident. 
And  if  having  subjugated  so  much  of  this  misera- 
ble world,  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  must 
iceep  i)08session  of  it,  it  api)ears  to  me  a  duty  so 
Sinding  on  the  legislature  to  resume  it  from  the 
hands  of  those  usurpers,  that  I  should  think  a 


curse,  and  a  bitter  one,  must  foHow  the 
it  But  suppose  this  were  done,  can  tl 
gaily  deprived  of  their  charter  1  In  tnii 
so.  If  the  abuse  and  perversion  of  a  cl 
amount  to  a  defeasance  of  it,  never  wei 
grossly  palpable  as  in  this  instance;  i 
charter  so  justly  forfeited.  Neither  an 
afraid  that  such  a  measure  should  be  d 
a  precedent,  unless  it  could  be  alleged  s 
cient  reason  for  not  hanging  a  rogue,  tha 
magistracy  might  grow  wanton  in  the  c: 
such  a  power,  and  now  and  then  hang  u 
est  man  for  its  amusement.  When  the 
of  the  bonk  shall  have*  deserved  the  sanu 
I  hope  they  will  meet  with  it.  In  the  n 
I  do  not  think  them  a  whit  more  in  joo 
cause  a  corporation  of  plunderers  have  bee 
to  justice. 

We  are  well,  and  love  you  all.  I  ne 
in  such  a  hurry,  nor  in  such  disturbance, 
the  effing,  and  believe  me  yours  aficctioi 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWT 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Jan.  16 

I  TOO  have  taken  leave  of  the  old  i 
parted  with  it  just  when  you  did,  but  ^ 
different  sentiments  and  feelings  upon  the 
I  looked  back  upon  all  the  passages  ai 
renres  upon  it,  as  a  traveller  looks  bacl 
wilderness,  through  which  he  has  pae 
weariness  and  sorrow  of  heart,  reaping 
fruit  of  his  labour  than  the  poor  consols 
dreary  as  the  desert  was,  he  has  left  it  f 
him.  The  traveller  would  find  even  thi 
considerably  lessened,  if,  as  soon  as  he  hi 
one  wildemcfv,  another  of  equal  length,  ar 
desolate,  should  expect  him.  In  this  p 
his  experience  and  mine  would  exactly 
should  rejoice  indeed  that  the  old  year  is 
gone,  if  1  had  not  every  reason  to  prophe 
one  similar  to  it. 

I  am  glad  you  have  found  so  much  hid 
sure;  and  Mrs.  Unwin  desires  me  to  tell 
you  did  her  no  more  than  justice,  in  belie 
she  w^ould  njoice  in  it.  It  is  not  easy  t 
the  reason,  why  the  reverend  doctor,  yo 
cessor,  concealed  it.  Being  a  subject 
government,  and  I  suppose  full  of  the  divi 
in  fashion,  he  could  not  fear  lest  his  gn 
should  exj»o»c  him  to  persecution .  Nor  c 
I>ose  that  he  held  it  any  disgrace  for  a 
of  the  church  to  be  wealth3',  at  a  tii 
chnrrlinien  in  general  spare  no  pains  I 
60.  But  the  wisdom  of  some  men  has  a 
of  knavishness  in  u.  mucn  like  that  of  th 
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rhat  he  finds  with  a  deal  of  contrivance, '  attended  her  hearse  would  have  been  better  be- 


the  pleasure  of  doing  it. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


[E  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 


'ILI.IAM, 

first  resolved 


Jan.  23,  17&1. 
to  write  an  answer  to 


j stowed  upon  you;  and  by  this  time  perhaps  she 
thinks  so.  Alas!  what  an  inquiry  does  that  thought 
suggest,  and  how  impossible  to  make  it  to  any  pur- 
pose 1  What  are  the  empk>yraents  of  the  departed 
spirit?  and  if^hcre  does  it  subsist  1  Has  it  any  cog- 
nizance of  earthly  things'?  Is  it  transported  to  an 
immeasurable  distance;  or  is  it  still,  though  im- 
perceptible to  us,  conversant  with  the  same  scene, 
Us  evening,  I  had  no  thought  of  any  «™'  interested  in  what  passes  hero  1  How  liulc  we 
sublime  than  prose.  But  Iwfore  I  l)0-  '^"o^  of  a  state  to  which  we  are  all  de»tined;  and 
urred  to  mc  that  perhai»s  you  would  ^<»^v  ^^es  the  obscurity,  that  hangs  over  that  un- 
cased with  an  attempt  to  give  a  i)oetical ,  discovered  country,  increase  the  anxiety  we  some- 
of  the  Unes  you  sent  me.  The v  are  so !  ^^^'^  ^^^  as  we  are  journeying  towards  it !  It  is 
lat  I  felt  the  temptation  irresistible.  At '  sufficient  however  for  such  as  you,  and  a  few  more 
le  French  say,  it  was  plus  forte  que  o^  T^^y  ^fi^^^^^cc^^  ^^o\9  ihiii  m  yonr  w\^tkXiiie 
accordingly  comiilicd.  By  tliis  means  ^'^^  J'^"  "^'^^  ^  ^'PPX-  Provision  is  made  for 
an  hour;  and  whether  I  shall  be  able  :yo"'  reception,  and  you  wiU  have  no  cause  to  ro- 

leets  before  supper,  is  as  yet  doubtful.  •  g«^*  *"K*»^  ^^^^  >'<>"  *»»^  ^^  ^*"nJ- 

b  my  best.  I     ^  ***^®  written  to  Mr. .     My  letter  went 

r  remarks,  I  think  them  perfectly  just..  ^^^  "wming.    How  I  love  and  honour  that  man ! 


no  reason  to  distru.st  your  tante,  or  to 
trial  of  it  to  me.     You  understand  the 

force  of  language  as  well  as  any  man. 
quick  fcelingH,  and  you  are  fond  of 
ow  is  it  possible  then  that  you  should 
Igc  of  it]  1  venture  to  hazard  only  one 
which,  as  it  ajipears  to  me,  would 

a  little  improvement.  The  seventh 
ines  I  tldnk  I  should  like  better  thus — 

M  levl  zephyit)  et  zedeunte  seren:\ 
mperie,  foccundo  e  ceopite  surgunu 

ii,  that  the  word  cum  is  repeated  too 
east  my  ear  docs  not  like  it ;  and  when 
me  without  injury  to  the  sense,  there 
\  an  elegance  in  diversifying  the  ex- 
much  as  possible,  upon  similar  occa- 
lisooven  a  command  of  phrase,  and 
e  masterly  air  to  the  piece.  If  extincta 
nected  with  ttlisj  I  should  prefer  your 
t  to  the  doctor's  vigent.  But  the  latter 
and  more  in  direct  opposition  to  that 
a,  which  is  effected  by  a  shall  or  arrow. 
time  the  stars  may  be  said  to  die,  and 
t  to  recover  their  strength.  Perhaps 
ad  in  his  eye  that  noble  lino  of  Gray — 
march  they  spy,  and  gliU'ring  shafls 
It  it  u  a  beautiful  composition.  It  is 
ching  and  elegant.  It  is  not  easy  to 
n  English,  as  for  example.* 
anks  for  the  books,  which,  being  most 
Mcked,  came  safe.  They  will  furnish 
ly  a  winter  evening's  amusement.  We 
X  you  intend  to  be  the  carrier  back. 
3e  too  that  your  cousin  has  remembered 
vilL     The  money  she  led  to  those  who 

the  noissaliiioioed  to  the  next  letter. 


For  many  reasons  I  dare  not  tell  him  how  nmchi 
But  I  hate  the  frigidity  of  the  stylo,  in  wiiich  I  am 
forced  to  address  him.  That  line  of  Horace — 
'  Dii  tibi  divituu  dederunt  artemque  /ruendt" — 
was  never  so  applicable  to  the  poet's  friend,  as  to 

Mr. .  My  bosom  burns  to  uiimortalize  him. 

But  prudence  says  "Forbear!"  and,  though  a 
poet,  I  pay  respect  to  her  injunctions. 

I  sincerely  give  you  joy  of  the  good  you  have 
unconsciously  done  by  your  example  and  conversa- 
tion. That  you  seem  to  yourself  not  to  deserve 
the  acknowledgment  your  friend  makes  of  it,  is  a 
proof  that  you  do.  Grace  is  blind  to  its  own 
Iwauty,  whereas  such  virtues  as  men  may  reach 
without  it,  are  remarkable  self-admirers.  May 
you  make  such  impressions  upon  many  of  youz 
order !  I  know  none  that  need  them  more. 

You  do  not  want  our  praises  of  your  conduct 

towards  Mr. ,    It  is  well  for  him  however, 

and  still  better  for  yourself,  that  you  are  capable 
of  such  a  part.  It  was  said  of  some  good  man, 
(my  memory  docs  not  servo  mc  with  his  name,) 
"  do  him  an  ill  turn  and  you  make  him  your  friend 
for  ever.*'  But  it  is  Christianity  only  that  forma 
such  friends.  I  wbh  his  father  may  be  duly  af- 
fected by  this  instance  and  proof  of  your  supe- 
riority to  those  ideas  of  you  which  he  has  so  un- 
reasonably harboured.  He  is  not  in  my  favour 
now,  nor  will  be  upon  any  other  terms. 

I  laughed  at  the  comments  you  make  on  your 
own  feelings,  when  the  subject  of  them  was  a 
newspaper  eulogium.  But  it  was  a  laugh  of  plea- 
sure and  approbation:  such  indeed  is  the  heart, 
and  so  is  it  made  up.  There  are  few  that  can  do 
good,  and  keep  their  own  secret,  none  perhapv 
without  a  struggle.  Yourself,  and  your  friend 
,  are  no  very  common  instances  of  the  for* 


titude  that  is  neoenaiy  in  such  a  conflict.    Infiii< 
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Let.  145,  litw 


mcr  days  1  have  felt  my  heart  beat,  and  every 
vein  throb,  u\ron  such  an  occoidon.  To  publish 
my  ovin  deed  was  wrong.  I  knew  it  to  bo  so. 
But  to  conceal  it  seemed  like  a  voluntary  injury 
to  myeelf.  Sometimes  I  could,  and  sometimes  I 
could  not  succeed.  My  occasions  for  such  conflicts 
indeed  were  not  very  numerous. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  JaJU  25,  1784. 

This  contention  about  East  Indian  patronage 
seems  not  unlikely  to  avenge  upon  us,  by  its  con- 
sequences, the  mischiefs  we  have  done  there.  The 
matter  in  dispute  is  too  predous  to  be  relinquished 
by  either  party;  and  each  is  jealous  of  the  influ- 
ence the  other  would  derive  from  the  possession 
of  it.  In  a  country  whose  politics  have  so  long 
rolled  upon  the  wheels  of  corruption,  an  aflair  of 
such  value  must  prove  a  weight  in  eitlier  scale 
absolutely  destructive  of  the  very  idea  of  a  balance. 
Every  man  has  his  sentiments  upon  this  subject, 
and  I  have  mine.  Were  I  constituted  umpire  of 
this  strife,  with  full  powers  to  decide  it,  I  would 
tie  a  talent  of  lead  about  the  neck  of  tills  patron- 
age, and  plunge  it  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  To 
speak  less  figuratively,  I  would  abandon  all  territo- 
rial interest  in  a  country  to  which  we  can  have  no 
right,  and  which  we  can  not  govern  with  any  se- 
curity to  the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants,  or  with- 
out the  danger  of  incurring  either  perpetual  broils, 
or  the  most  insupportable  tyranny  at  home.  That 
sort  of  tyranny,  I  mean,  which  flatters  and  tanta- 
lizes tlie  subject  with  a  show  of  freedom,  and  in 
reality,  allows  him  nothing  more;  bribing  to  the 
right  and  left,  rich  enough  to  afford  the  purchase 
of  a  thousand  consciences,  and  consequently  strong 
euough,  if  it  happen  to  meet  with  an  incorruptible 
one,  to  render  all  the  efforts  of  that  man,  or  of 
twenty  such  men,  if  they  could  be  found,  romantic, 
and  of  no  effect.  I  am  the  king's  most  byal  sub- 
ject, and  most  obedient  humble  servant.  But  by 
his  majesty's  leave  I  must  acknowledge  I  am  not 
alto«Tethcr  convinced  of  the  rectitude  even  of  his 
own  measures,  or  the  simplicity  of  his  views;  and 
if  I  were  satisfied  that  ho  himself  is  to  be  trusted, 
«t  IS  nevertheless  palpable,  that  ho  can  not  answer 
for  his  successors.  At  tho  same  time  he  is  my 
Iimg,  and  I  reverence  him  as  such.  I  account  his 
prerogative  sacreil,  and  shall  never  wish  prosperity 
to  a  ^Lrty  that  invades  it,  and  that  under  the  pre- 
tence of  patriotism  would  annihilate  all  the  conse- 
quence of  a  character  essential  to  the  very  being 
of  the  coni^titution.  For  these  reasons  I  am  sorry 
that  we  have  any  dominion  in  tho  East — that  we 
have  any  such  emoluments  to  contend  about. 
'J*hrir  immeme  value  will  Drobably  protong  the 


dispute,  and  such  struggles  having  been  already 
made  in  the  conduct  of  it,  as  have  shaken  our  verf 
foundations,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  still  greater  efforts,  and  more  fatal,  arc  behind ; 
and  after  all,  the  dedaon  in  favour  of  either  nde 
may  be  ruinous  to  the  whole.  In  the  mean  time, 
that  the  company  themselves  are  but  indifferently 
qualified  for  the  kingship,  is  most  deplorably  e^i 
dent.  What  shall  I  say  thereforel  I  distrust  the 
court,  I  suspect  the  patriots,  I  put  the  company 
entirely  aside,  as  having  forfeited  all  claim  to  con- 
fidence in  such  a  busineu,  and  see  no  remedv  of 
course,  but  in  tho  annihilation,  if  that  could  be  so- 
complished,  of  the  very  existence  of  our  aothoxily 
in  the  East  Indies. 


The  late  Doctor  Jortui 
Had  the  good  fortune 
To  write  these  venes 
Upon  tombs  and  hearses: 
AVhich  I  being  jinglish, 
Have  done  into  English.* 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Mr  DEAR  FRIEND,  F^frruary,  1784. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  finished  a  work,  of 
which  I  well  remember  the  beginning,  and  which 
I  was  sorry  you  thought  it  expedient  to  discon- 
tinue. Your  reason  for  not  proceeding  was  however 
such  as  I  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in,  being  sug- 
gested by  a  jealousy  you  felt,  "lest  your  spirit 
should  be  betrayed  into  acrimony,  in  writing  upon 
such  a  subject."  I  doubt  not  you  have  sufficiently 
guarded  that  point,  and  indeed  at  the  time,  I  could 
not  discover  that  you  had  failed  in  it.  I  have  bu- 
sied myself  this  morning  in  contriving  a  Greek 
title,  and  in  seeking  a  motto.  The  motto  yoo 
mention  is  certainly  apposite.  But  I  think  it  an 
objection  that  it  has  been  so  much  in  use ;  almost 
every  writer  that  has  claimed  a  liberty  to  think  for 
himself  upon  whatever  subject,  having  chosen  it 
I  therefore  send  you  one,  which  I  never  saw  in 
that  shape  yet,  and  which  appears  to  me  equafly 
apt  and  proper.  The  Oreek  word,  J^/uoc,  which 
signifies  literally  a  shackle,  may  figuratively  serw 
to  express  those  chains  which  bigotry  and  preju- 
dice c&st  upon  the  mind.  It  seems,  therefbre,  ia 
speak  like  a  lawyer,  no  misnomer  of  your  book  to 
coU  it, 

Muro/li^/uoc. 


*  For  the  versos  entitled  "  In  brevitatem  vita  spatii  homlai 
bus  conceal,"  tngciher  with  Cowper't  transUUon  of  thnts 
ride  Poems. 


/ 
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Querelis 
Band  jiatb  aaiii^a^  et  iirita  jurgia  jacuob 


The  Ibllowiiig  pleaaea  me  most  of  all  thcmottos  ing  frrqucnt  occo-slon  for  some  skill  in  surgery; 
1  hsTe  thought  of.  But  with  respect  both  to  that  but  phyHicians,  I  presume,  they  had  none,  having 
uul  the  titlj  you  will  use  your  pleasure.  no  need  of  any.     Is  it  posi<ible,  that  a  creature  liko 

myself  can  he  descended  from  such  progenitors,  in 
whom  there  appears  not  a  single  trace  of  family 
resemblance  1  What  an  alteration  have  a  few  ajjcs 
made  1    They,  without  clothing,  would  defy  the 
From  the  little  I  have  seen,  and  the  much  T severest  season;  and  I,  with  all  the  accommoda- 
have  heard  of  the  manager  of  the  Review  you  tions  that  art  has  since  invented,  am  hanlly  secure 
mention,  I  can  not  fec(  even  the  smallest  push  of  a  even  in  the  mildest.     If  the  wind  blows  upon  me 
ilwire  to  serve  him  in  the  capacity  of  poet  Indeed  ^hen  my  pores  are  open,  I  catch  cold.     A  cough 
I  distike  him  so  much,  that,  had  I  a  <lrawer  fuU  of  „  the  consequence.     I  sui)posc  if  such  a  disorder 
pieces  fit  for  his  purpose,  I  hardly  think  I  should  could  have  seizwl  a  Pict,  his  friends  would  have 
cuotribote  to  his  collection.     It  is  possible  too  that  concluded  that  a  bone  had  stuck  in  his  throat,  and 
1  may  live  to  be  once  more  a  publisher  myself;  in  that  he  was  in  some  danger  of  choking.     Thev 
which  case  I  should  be  glad  to  fmd  myself  in  pos-  would  perhaps  have  addressed  themselves  to  the 
•^#rion  of  any  such  original  pieces,  as  might  de-  cure  of  his  cough  by  thrusting  their  fingers  into 
cently  make  their  appearand  in  a  volume  of  my  Jijg  gullc»t,  which  would  only  have  exasperated  the 
own.     At  present  however  I  have  nothing  that  case.     But  they  would  ne\-er  have  thought  of  ad- 
would  be  of  use  to  him,  nor  have  I  many  oppor-  ministering  laudanum,  mv  only  remedy.     For  this 
tunnies  of  composing.    Sunday  Inking  the  only  diffrrencc,  however,  that  has  obtained  between  me 
^av  in  the  week  which  we  spend  alone.  !  an.l  my  ancestors,  I  am  indebted  to  the  luxurious 

1  am  at  this  moment  pinched  for  time,  but  was  practices,  and  enfwbling  self-indulgence,  of  a  long 
»Wrou8  of  proving  to  you,  with  what  alacrity  my  Hnc  of  grandsires,  who  from  generation  to  genera- 
Citpek  and  Urin  memory  are  always  ready  to  obey  tion  have  been  employed  in  deteriorating  the  breed, 
you.  tiul  therefore  by  the  first  i^t  have  to  the  best  tUl  at  last  the  collected  effects  of  all  Their  follies 


*>f  aiy  ability  complied  with  your  request. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 

Affectionately  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

^'^  DEAR  FRIEXD,  Feb.  10,  1781. 

"^BE  morning  is  my  writing  time,  and  in  the 


have  centred  in  my  puny  self.  A  man  indeed,  but 
not  in  the  image  of  those  that  went  before  me.  A 
man,  who  sigh  and  groan,  who  wear  out  life  in 
dejection  and  oppression  of  spirits,  and  who  never 
think  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  country  to  which  I 
belong,  without  wishing  that  I  had  been  bom 
among  them.  The  evil  is  without  a  remedy,  un- 
less the  ages  that  are  passed  could  be  recalled,  my 
whole  pedigree  be  permitted  to  live  again,  and  be- 


^^^rning  I  have  no  spirits.     So  much  the  worse  for  .  ing  properly  admonished  to  lieware  of  enervating 
«  ^"^  correspondents.    Sleep,  that  refreshes  my  bo- '  sloth  and  refinement,  would  preserve  their  hardi- 
-j^»  Kfnifl  to  cripple  me  in  every  other  respect.  As  neas  of  nature  unimpaire^l,  and  transmit  the  desira- 
*2^  evening  approaches,  I  grow  more  alert,  and  ble  quality  to  their  posterity.     I  once  saw  Adam 
*^n  I  am  retiring  to  bed,  am  more  fit  for  mental  in  a  dream.     We  sometimes  say  of  a  picture,  that 
'.^Vpation  than  at  any  other  time.     So  it  fares  we  doubt  not  its  likeness  to  the  original,  though 
h  OS  whom  they  call  nenous.    By  a  strange '  we  never  saw  him ;  a  judgment  we  have  some  rea- 
CTBon  of  the  animal  economy,  we  are  ready  to  son  to  form,  when  the  face  is  strongly  character- 
when  we  have  most  neerl  to  be  awake,  and  ed,  and  the  features  full  of  expression.     So  I  think 
to  bed  just  when  we  might  sit  up  to  some  pur-  of  my  visionary  Adam,  and  for  a  similar  reason. 


The  watch  is  irregularly  wound  up,  it  goes 

^  the  night  when  it  is  not  wanted,  and  in  the  day 

^^»uli  still.    In  many  respects  we  have  the  advan- 

^  c;e  of  our  forefathers  the  Picts.    We  sleep  in  a 


His  figure  was  awkward  indeed  in  the  extreme. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  never  been  taught  by  a 
Frenchman  to  hold  his  head  erect,  or  to  turn  out 
his  toes ;  to  dispose  gracefully  of  his  arms,  or  to 


^^holf  ikin,  and  are  not  obliged  to  submit  to  the '  simper  without  a  meaning.  But  if  Mr.  Bacon  was 
^'''*infuloperationofpuncturing  ourselves  from  head  [called  upon  to  produce  a  statue  of  Hereules,  ho 
"^  foot,  in  order  that  we  may  be  decently  dressed,  need  not  wish  for  a  juster  pattern.  He  stooil  like 
*'Mfitto  appear  abroad.  But  on  the  other  hand,  a  rock;  the  size  of  his  limbs,  the  prominence  of 
^<^  have  reason  enough  to  envy  them  their  tone  of  j  his  musries,  and  the  height  of  his  stature,  all  con- 
^>'T\es,andthatflowof  spirits  which  effectually  0e-  spired  to  bespeak  him  a  creature  whose  Htrength 
urrd  them  from  all  uncomfortable  impressions  of  had  suffered  no  diminution ;  and  who,  Iving  th«. 


^iritiGray  atmoepberc,  and  from  every  shade  of  me- 
liocluAy  from  every  other  cause.    They  under- 
stood, I  luppofe,  the  use  of  vulnerary  herbs,  hav- 
17  w2 


first  of  his  race,  did  not  come  into  the  world  un- 
der a  necessity  of  si;staining  a  load  of  infirmities. 
derived  to  him  fronr.  the  intemperance  of  others 
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Be  waH  as  mudi  f-t outer  than  a  Pict,  as  I  suppose 
a  Pict  to  have  fvcn  tlian  I.  Ujjon  uiy  hypothesis, 
therefore,  there  has  lieen  a  gradual  declension,  in 
point  of  bodily  vigour,  from  Adam  down  to  me : 
lit  least  if  my  dream  were  a  just  representation  of 
I'nat  gentleman,  and  deserve  the  credit  I  can  not 
help  giving  it,  such  must  have  been  the  case. 
Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 

[TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BULL.] 

February  22,  1784. 
"  1  COXGRATL-LATE  you  on  the  thaw— 1  suppose 
it  is  an  universal  blessing,  and  probably  felt  all 
over  Europe.  I  myself  am  the  better  for  it,  who 
wanted  nothing  that  might  make  the  frost  supporta- 
ble; what  reason  therefore  have  they  to  rejoice, 
who,  being  in  want  of  all  tldngs,  vtcfc  exposed  to 
its  utmost  rigour  1 — The  ice  in  my  ink,  how<r\'cr, 
IS  not  vet  dissolved.  It  was  Ion;;  before  the  frost 
seized  it,  but  at  last  it  prevailed.  The  Sofa  has 
consequently  received  little  or  no  addition  fdncc. 
It  consists  at  present  of  four  books  and  part  of  a 
ilAh ;  when  tlip  sixth  is  fmisheti,  tlic  work  is  ac- 
coinplishiil ;  but  if  I  may  judge  by  my  present  ina- 
)ility,  that  period  is  at  a  considerable  distance." 

TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MV  DEAR  FRiE.VD,  Ffhruary^  17&4. 

I  (iiVE  you  joy  of  a  thaw,  that  has  put  an  end 
to  a  frost  of  nine  weeks'  continuance  with  very  lit- 
tle interruption;  the  longest  that  has  happened 
since  the  year  1739.  May  I  presume  that  you  feel 
yourself  indebted  to  me  for  intelligence,  which  pcr- 
haiis  no  other  of  your  corresiwndents  will  vouch- 
safe to  communicate,  though  they  are  as  well  ap- 
prised of  it,  and  as  much  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  it,  as  niyst^lf  1  It  is,  I  sup|M)fle,  every  where 
ll'lt  iis  :i  blessing,  but  nowhere  nu)rc  sensibly  than 
at  Oluey  \  though  even  at  Olncy  the  severity  of  it 
has  been  alleviated  in  behalf  of  many.  The  same 
l>eiiefactor,  who  bt^friended  them  last  year,  lias  with 
ecjual  lilierality.administen^d  a  supply  to  their  ne- 
I'e&sities  in  the  present.  Like  the  subterraneous 
flue  that  wanns  my  myrtles,  he  does  good,  and  is 
uiir»een.  Ilin  injunctions  of  secrecy  are  as  rigor- 
ous as  ever,  and  must,  therefore,  \\c  observed  with 
the  same  attention.  He,  however,  is  a  hapi)y  man, 
vvhotic  philanthropy  is  not  like  mine,  an  iiu];)0tent 
principle,  spending  itself  in  fruitless  wishes.  At 
the  s;tine  time,  I  confc-ss  it  is  a  consolation,  and  I 
feel  it  an  lionour,  to  1h>  employed  as  the  conductor, 
anil  to  Ik?  trusted  as  the  dispenser,  of  another  man's 
Utunty.  Sontc  have  Ihtu  saved  from  perishing, 
And  all,  that  couUl  partake  of  it,  from  the  most 
]iitiabk'  distress. 

1  will  not  a[K)Iogizc  for  my  fiolitics,  or  suspect 
fhem  r)f  error,  merely  because  they  are  taken  up 


from  the  newspapers.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that 
those  reporters  of  the  wisdom  of  our  representa- 
tives are  tolerably  correct  and  faithful.  Were  they 
not,  and  were  they  guilty  of  frequent  and  groM 
misrepresentation,  assuredly  they  would  be  chas- 
tised by  the  rod  of  parliamentary  criticism.  Could 
I  be  present  at  the  debates,  I  should  indeed  have  a 
better  opinion  of  my  documents.  But  if  the  House 
of  Commons  be  the  best  school  olC  British  politka, 
which  I  think  an  undeniaUe  assertion,  then  he  that 
reads  what  passes  there  has  opportunities  of  infor- 
mation, inferior  only  to  theirs  who  hear  for  them- 
selves, and  can  be  present  upon  the  spot.  Thus 
qualified  I  take  courage ;  and  when  a  certain  reve- 
rend neighbour  of  ours  curls  his  nose  at  me,  and 
holds  my  opinions  cheap,  merely  because  he  has 
passed  through  London,  1  am  not  altogether  con- 
vinced that  he  has  reason  on  his  side.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  air  of  the  metropolis  has  a  power 
to  brighten  the  intellects,  or  that  to  sleep  a  night 
in  the  great  city  is  a  necessary  cause  of  wisdom. 
He  tells  me  that  Mr.  Fox  is  a  rascal,  and  that 
Lord  North  is  a  villain,  that  every  creature  exe- 
crates them  both,  and  that  I  ought  to  do  so  too. 
But  1  beg  to  be  excused.  Villain  and  rascal  are 
appellations,  which  we,  who  do  not  converse  with 
great  men,  arc  rather  sparing  in  the  use  of.  I  can 
conceive  them  both  to  be  most  entirely  persuaded 
o(  the  rectitude  of  theur  conduct ;  and  the  rather, 
because  I  feel  myself  much  inclined  to  believe  that, 
being  so,  they  arc  not' mistaken.  1  can  not  think 
that  secret  influence  is  a  bugbear,  a  phantom  con- 
jured up  to  serve  a  purpose;  the  mere  shibboleth 
of  a  party :  and  being,  and  having  always  been, 
somewhat  of  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  British 
liberty,  I  am  not  able  to  withhold  my  reverence 
and  good  wishes  from  the  man,  whoever  he  be,  that 
exerts  himself  in  a  ronstitutional  way  to  oppose  H. 

Caraccioli  u\Km  the  subject  of  self-acquaintanoe 
was  never,  I  believe,  translated.  I  have  sometime* 
thought  that  the  Theological  Miscellany  might  be 
glad  of  a  chapter  of  it  monthly.  It  is  a  work 
which  I  nmch  admire.  You,  who  are  master  of 
their  plan,  can  tell  me  whether  such  a  contribu- 
tion would  be  welcome.  If  you  think  it  would,  I 
would  l)e  punctual  in  my  remittances;  and  a  la- 
bour of  that  sort  would  suit  me  better  in  my  pre- 
sent state  of  mind  than  original  composition  on 
rclii^ious  subjects. 

Remember  us  as  those  that  love  you,  and  art 
never  unmindful  of  voil 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  KRIEND,  Feb.  29,  17S4. 

We  are  glad  that  you  have  such  a  Lord  Petro 
in  your  neighbourhood.    He  must  be  a  man  of  a 
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ubcral  turn,  to  employ  a  heretic  in  such  a  scnice. 
I  \nsti  jaa  a  further  acquaintance  with  him,  not 
doubting  that  the  more  he  knows  you  he  will  find 
you  the  more  agreeable.  You  despair  of  becoming 
a  prebendary  for  want  of  certain  rhythmical  ta- 
Irntii,  which  you  suppose  me  possessed  of.  But 
what  think  you  of  a  cardinal's  hat  1  Perhaps  his 
lordship  may  have  interest  at  Rome,  and  that  great- 
er honour  may'await  you.  Seriously,  however,  I 
respect  his  character,  and  should  not  be  sorry  if 
there  were  many  such  Papists  in  the  land. 

Mr. has  given  free  scope  to  his  generosi- 
ty, and  contributed  as  largely  to  the  relief  of  01- 
ncy,  as  he  did  last  year.  Soon  after  I  had  given 
you  notice  of  his  first  remittance,  we  received  a  se- 
cond V}  the  same  amount,  accompanied  indeed  with 
an  intimation  that  we  were  to  consider  it  as  an  an- 
tifipated  supply,  which,  but  for  the  uncommon  se- 
vrriiy  of  the  present  winter,  he  should  have  re- 
KT^-ed  for  the  next.  The  inference  is,  that  next 
winter  we  are  to  e3q)ect  nothing.  But  the  man 
and  his  beneficent  turn  of  mind  considered,  there 
i&  some  reason  to  hope  that,  logical  as  the  inference 
mxin»,  it  may  yet  be  dbappcnntcd. 

Adverting  to  your  letter  again,  I  perceive  that 
you  wish  for  my  opinion  of  your  answer  to  his 
lordship.  Had  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  approve 
of  it,  I  know  you  well  enough  to  be  aware  of  the 
interpretation  you  would  have  put  upon  my  silence. 
I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  I  happened  to  cast  my 
eye  uyt^n  your  appeal  to  ray  opinion,  before  it  was 
too  late.*  A  modest  man,  however  able,  has  always 
•cnie  reason  to  distrust  himself  upon  extraordinary 
cccaAions.  Nothing  so  apt  to  betray  us  into  ab- 
surdity, as  too  great  a  dread  of  it ;  and  the  appli- 
cation of  more  strength  than  enough  is  sometimes 
as  fatal  as  too  little ;  but  you  have  escaped  very 
well.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  write  to  a  stran- 
ger. I  feel  myself  deprived  of  half  my  intellects. 
]  inijipect  that  I  sliall  write  nonsense,  and  I  do  so. 
I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  an  inaccuracy,  and  be- 
come absolutely  ungrammatical.  I  feel  myself 
sweat .  1  have  recourse  to  the  knife  and  the  pounce. 
I  correct  half  a  dozen  blunders,  wMch  in  a  com- 
m<m  case  I  should  not  have  committed,  and  have 
no  sooner  despatched  what  I  have  written,  than  I 
mrollect  how  much  better  I  could  have  made  it ; 
how  easily  and  genteelly  I  could  have  relaxed  the 
stiifncss  of  the  phrase,  and  have  cured  the  insuf- 
feniblc  awkwardness  of  the  whole,  had  they  struck 
me  a  little  earlier.  Thus  we  stand  in  awe  of  we 
know  not  what,  and  miscarry  through  mere  desire 
to  excel. 

I  read  Johnson's  Prefaces  every  night,  except 
when  the  newspaper  calls  me  off.  At  a  time  like 
the  present,  what  author  can  stand  in  competition 
with  a  newspaper  1  or  who,  that  has  a  spark  of 
patriotism,  do<s  not  point  all  his  attention  to  the 
pieaentcndsl  W.  C. 


I  am  so  disgusted  with ,  for  allowing  him- 
self to  be  silent,  when  so  loudly  called  upon  to 
write  to  you,  that  I  do  not  choose  to  express  my 
feelings.  Wo  to  the  man  whom  kindness  can  not 
soften! 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  8,  17R4. 

I  THANK  you  for  the  two  first  numbers  of  the 
T  heological  Miscellany.  I  have  not  read  them  re- 
gularly through,  but  sufHciently  to  observe  that 
they  are  much  indebted  to  Omicron.  An  essay, 
signed  Parvulus,  pleased  me  likewise ;  and  I  shall 
bo  glad  if  a  neighbour  of  ours,  to  whom  I  have 
lent  them,  should  be  able  to  apply  to  his  own  use 
the  lesson  it  inculcates.  On  further  consideration, 
I  have  seen  reason  to  forego  my  purpose  of  trans- 
lating Caraccioli.  Though  I  think  no  book  more 
calculated  to  teach  the  art  of  pious  meditation,  or 
to  enforce  a  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  all  pursuits, 
that  have  not  the  soul's  interests  for  their  object,  I 
can  yet  see  a  flaw  in  his  manner  of  instructing, 
that  in  a  country  so  enlightened  as  ours  would  es- 
cape nobody's  notice.  Not  enjoying  the  advantar 
ges  of  evangelical  ordinances,  and  Christian  com 
munion,  he  falls  into  a  mistake  natural  in  his  situa 
tion ;  ascribing  always  the  pleasures  he  found  in  a 
holy  life  to  liis  own  industrious  perseverance  in  a 
contemplative  course,  and  not  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  great  Comforter  of  his  people ;  and 
directing  the  eye  of  his  readers  to  a  spiritual  prin- 
ciple within,  which  he  supposes  to  subsist  in  the 
soul  of  cveiy  man,  as  the  source  of  all  di\ine  en- 
joyment, and  to  Christ,  as  he  would  gladly  have 
done,  had  he  fallen  under  Christian  teachers.  Al- 
lowing for  those  defects,  he  is  a  charming  writer, 
and  by  those  who  know  how  to  make  such  allow- 
ances, may  be  read  with  great  delight  and  improve- 
ment. But  with  these  defects  in  his  manner, 
though  (I  Iwlieve)  no  man  ever  had  a  heart  more 
devoted  to  God,  he  docs  not  seem  dressed  with  suf- 
ficient exactness  to  be  fit  for  the  public  eye,  where 
man  is  known  to  be  nothing,  and  Jesus  all  in  all. 
He  must,  therefore,  be  dismissed  as  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  a  place  in  this  Miscellany,  and 
will  be  less  mortified  at  being  rejected  in  the  first 
instance,  than  if  ho  had  met  with  a  refusal  froii: 
the  publisher.  I  can  only  therefore  repeat  what 
I  said  before,  that  when  I  find  a  proper  subject, 
and  myself  at  liberty  to  pursue  it,  I  wUl  endeavou* 
to  contribute  my  quota.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Olnty,  March  11,  1784. 
I  RETURN  you  many  thanks  for  your  &pok)gy, 
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Tvhich  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure.*  You 
know  of  old  that  your  style  always  pleases  me: 
and  having  in  a  former  letter  given  you  the  rea- 
sons for  which  1  like  it,  I  spare  you  now  the  pain 
of  a  repetition.  The  spirit  too,  in  which  you 
M  rite,  pleases  me  as  much,  But  I  perceive  that 
in  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  be  severe,  and  at 
the  same  timn  perfectly  good-tempered;  in  all 
cases  I  suppose  where  we  suflcr  by  an  injurious 
and  unreasonable  attack,  and  can  justify  our  con- 
dubt  by  a  plain  and  simple  narrative.  On  such 
occasions,  truthf  itself  seems  a  satire,  because  by 
implication  at  least  it  convicts  our  adversaries  of 
tlie  want  of  charity  and  candour.  For  this  rea- 
son perhaps  you  will  find  that  you  have  made 
many  angry,  though  you  are  not  so;  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  be  the  more  angry  upon 
that  very  account.  To  assert,  and  to  prove,  that 
an  enlightened  minister  of  the  gospel  may,  with- 
out any  violation  of  his  conscience  and  even  upon 
the  ground  of  prudence  and  propriety,  continue 
in  the  establishment;  and  to  do  this  with  the 
most  absolute  composure,  must  be  very  provoking 
to  the  dignity  of  some  dissenting  doctors;  and  to 
nettle  them  still  the  more,  you  in  a  manner  im- 
pose upon  them  the  necessity  of  being  silent,  by 
declaring  that  you  will  be  so  yourself.  Upon  the 
whole  however  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  apology 
will  do  good.  If  it  should  irritate  some,  who  have 
more  zeal  than  knowledge,  and  more  of  bigotry 
than  of  either,  it  may  serve  to  enlarge  the  views 
of  others,  and  to  convince  them,  that  there  may  be 
grace,  truth,  and  efficacy,  in  the  ministry  of  a 
church  of  which  they  are  not  members.  I  wish  it 
success,  and  all  that  attention  to  which,  both  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  treated  it,  it  is  so  well  entitled. 

The  patronage  of  the  East  Indies  will  be  a 
dangerous  weapon  in  whatever  hands.  I  have  no 
prospect  of  deliverance  for  this  country,  but  the 
same  that  I  have  of  a  possibility  that  we  may  ouo 
day  be  disencumbered  of  our  ruinous  possessions 
in  the  East. 

Our  good  neighbours,  who  have  so  successfully 
knocked  away  our  Western  crutch  from  under 
u»,  seem  to  design  us  the  same  favour  on  the  op- 
Dosite  side;  in  which  case  we  shall  be  poor,  but  I 
think  we  shall  stand  a  better  chance  to  be  free; 
and  I  had  rather  drink  water-gruel  for  breakfast, 
and  be  no  man's  slave,  than  wear  a  chain,  and 
(innk  tea  as  usual. 

I  have  just  room  to  add,  that  we  love  you  as 
usual,  and  are  your  very  alTectlonatc  William  and 
Mary.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  MoTch  19,  1784. 

I  WISH  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  you  any 
account  of  the  Marquis  CaraccioIL  Some  years 
since  I  saw  a  short  history  of  him  in  the  Review, 
of  which  I  recollect  no  particulars,  except  that  be 
was  (and  for  aught  I  know  may  be  still)  an  officer 
in  the  Prussian  sendee.  I  have  two  volumes  of 
hii  works,  lent  me  by  Lady  Austen.  One  is 
upon  the  subject  of  self-acquaintance,  and  the 
other  treats  of  the  art  of  converung  with  the  same 
gentleman;  had  I  pursued  my  purpose  of  trans- 
lating him,  my  design  was  to  have  furnished  my- 
self, if  possible,  with  some  authentic  account  of 
him,  which  I  supi)osc  may  be  procured  at  any 
bookseller's  who  deals  in  foreign  publications. 
But  for  the  reasons  given  in  my  last  I  have  laid 
aside  the  dc»gn.  There  is  something  in  his  style 
that  touches  me  exceedingly,  and  which  I  do  not 
know  how  to  descrilie.  I  should  call  it  pathetic, 
if  it  were  occasional  only,  and  never  occurred  but 
when  his  subject  happened  to  be  particularly  af- 
fecting. But  it  is  universal;  he  has  not  a  sen- 
tence that  is  not  marked  with  it.  Perhaps  there- 
fore I  may  describe  it  better  by  saying,  that  his 
whole  work  has  an  air  of  pious  and  tender  melan- 
choly, which  to  me  at  least  is  extremely  agreeable. 
This  property  of  it,  which  depends  perhaps  alto- 
gether upon  the  arrangement  of  his  words,  and 
the  modulation  of  his  sentences,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  prcscn'o  in  a  translation.  I  do  not 
know  that  our  language  is  capable  of  being  so 
managed,  and  rather  suspect  that  it  is  not,  and 
that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  French,  because  it  b  not 
unfrequent  among  their  writers,  and  I  never  saw 
any  thing  similar  to  it  in  our  own. 

My  evenings  arc  devoted  to  books.  I  read 
aloud  for  the  entertainment  of  the  party,  thus 
making  amends  by  a  vociferation  of  two  hours  for 
my  silence  at  other  times.  We  are  in  good  health, 
and  waiting  as  patiently  as  we  can  for  the  end  of 
tMs  second  winter. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  29,  17S4. 

It  being  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  I  should 
yet  have  another  opportunity  to  write  before  he 
dissolves  the  parliament,  1  avail  myself  of  it  with 
all  possible  alacrity.  1  thank  you  for  your  last, 
which  was  the  kss  welcome  for  ccnning,  like  an 

•  mi.    V   1.    1.  -1^  .    •      .-.I  1  .1 A    ,    .      «      w      'extraordinary  gazette,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not 

•  TTie  book  alluded  to  is  enuiled  "  Apologia.    Four  Lot-  1 

r.-t  to  a  Miniscer  of  an  Iiidcpendem  Church.    By  a  Minisicr  *^^I*<^"- 

.tfth^Chuich  of  England."  |     As  when  the  sea  is  uncommonly  agitated,  fhs 

water  finds  it  way  into  creeks  and  bolet  oi'  rorks^ 


/ 
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I  in  Its  calmer  state  it  never  reaches,  in  like  sued;  and  for  \vhich,  had  I  been  possesBcd  of  it, 
er  the  effect  of  these  turbulent  times  is  felt  with  my  present  views  of  the  dispute  between 
it  Orchaidside,  where  in  general  we  live  as  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  I  must  hav«  i»- 
;uibed  by  the  political  element,  as  shrimps  fused  him,  for  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  fonner.  It 
kles  that  have  been  accidentally  deposited  in  is  comfortable  to  be  of  no  consequence  in  a 
tioDow  beyond  the  water  mark,  by  the  usual  world  where  one  can  not  exercise  any  without 
\g  of  the  waves.  We  wcnrsitting  yestcr- '  disobliging  somebody.  The  town  however  seems 
Icr  dinner,  the  two  ladles  and  myself,  very  to  bo  much  at  his  service,  and  if  he  be  equally 
«edly,  and  without  the  least  apprehension  successful  throughout  the  county,  he  will  un- 

r  such  intruaion  in  our  snug  parlour,  one  doubtedly  gain  his  election.    Mr.  A perhaps 

jutting,  the  other  netting,  and  the  gentle-  'was  a  little  mortified,  because  it  was  evident  that 
rinding  worsted,  when  to  our  unspeakable  I  owed  the  honour  of  this  visit  to  his  misiepre- 
le  a  mob  appeared  before  the  window;  a '  scntation  of  my  importance.  But  had  he  thought 
rap  was  heard  at  the  door,  the  boys  halloo'd  proper  to  assure  Mr.  G.  that  I  had  three  heads,  I 

le  maid  announced  Mr  Gr .    Puss*  was  should  not  I  suppose  have  been  bound  to  produce 

unately  let  out  of  her  box,  so  that  the  can- !  them. 

,  with  all  his  good  friends  at  his  heels,  was      Mr.  S ,  who  you  say  was  so  much  admired 

1  admittance  at  the  grand  entry,  and  refer- '  in  your  pulpit,  would  be  equally  admired  in  his 

the  back  door,  as  the  only  possible  way  of  own,  at  least  by  aU  capable  judges,  were  he  not 
ich.  so  apt  to  be  angry  with  his  congregation.  Tliis 
jdidates  are  creatures  not  very  susceptible  hurte  him,  and  had  he  the  understanding  and  elo- 
ints,  and  would  rather  I  suppose  climb  in  quence  of  Paul  himself,  would  still  hurt  him.  He  . 
indow,  than  be  absolutely  excluded.  In  a  seldom,  hardly  ever  indeed,  preaches  a  gentle, 
*,  the  yard,  the  kitclien,  and  the  parlour  weU-tempered  sermon,  but  I  hear  it  highly  corn- 
filled.    Mr.  G advancing  toward  me  menckd;  but  warmth  of  temper,  indulged  to  a 

me  by  the  band  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  degree  that  may  be  called  scolding,  defeato  the 
as  extremely  seducing.  As  soon  as  he  and  'end  of  preaching.  It  is  a  misapj^ication  of  his 
ay  as  could  find  chairs  were  seated,  he  be-  -  powers,  which  it  also  cripples,  and  teases  away 

open  the  intent  of  his  visit.     I  told  him  I '  his  hearers.     But  he  is  a  good  man,  and  may  per- 
y  vote,  for  which  he  readily  gave  me  credit. ;  haps  outgrow  it. 


red  him  I  had  no  influence,  which  he  was 
oally  inclined  to  believe,  and  the  less,  no 

because  Mr.  A ,  addressingJiimself  to 

that  moment,  informed  me  that  I  had  a 
leal.    Supposing  that  I  could  not  be  pos- 

of  such  a  treasure  without  knowing  it,  1 
«?d  to  confirm  mv  first  a»»ertion,  bv  savins 

I  had  any  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  ima- 
hers  it  could  !>o,  or  wherein  it  consisted. 


Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 


AprU,  1783. 
Proplr  that  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
terrors  of  di\inc  wrath,  arc  not  much  afraid  of 
trifling  with  their  Maker.    But  for  my  own  part 

pndeil  the  conforrnce.     Mr. squeezed '  I  would  sooner  take  Empedocle's  leap,  and  fling 

the  hand  a(;ain,  kl*«sed  the  ladies,  and  with-  myself  into  Mount  .£tna,  than  I  would  do  it  in 
He  kii>scd  likewise  the  maid  in  the  kitchen, !  tlie  slightest  instance,  were  I  in  circumstances  to 
nncd,  upon  the  whole,  a  most  loving,  kisd-  make  an  election.  In  the  Scripture  we  find  a 
nd-heartcd  gentleman.  He  is  very  younsr,  broad  and  clear  exhibition  of  mercy,  it  is  display- 
and  handtjome.     He  has  a  pair  of  very  'ed  in  every  page.     Wrath  is  in  comparison  but 


ye*  in  his  head,  which  not  being  sufTicicnt 
MHild  seem  for  the  many  nice  and  difficult 


slightly  touched  upon,  because  it  is  not  so  much 
a  discovery  of  wrath  as  of  forgiveness.  But  had 
es  of  a  8enator,  he  has  a  third  also,  which  !  the  displeasure  of  God  been  the  principal  subject 
e  suspended  by  a  ribband  from  his  button- '  of  the  book,  and  had  it  circumstantially  set  forth 
The  boys  halloo'd,  the  do<;s  barkeil,  Puss  |  that  measure  of  it  only  which  may  be  enduied 
•red,  the  hero,  with  his  long  train  of  obse-  even  in  this   life,   the   Christian  world  perhaps         I 

foltowers,  with<lrew.  We  made  ourselves '  would  have  been  less  comfortoble;  but  I  believe 
erry  with  the  adventure,  and  in  a  short '  presumptuous  meddlers  with  the  Gospel  would 
rttkxl  into  our  former  tmnquillity,  never  have  been  less  fnMjuently  met  with. — The  word 
ly  to  be  thus  interrupted  more.     I  thou;iht  is  a  flaming  sword;  and  he  that  touches  it  with 

however   hnpjiy  in  !>eing  able  to  aflirm  unhallowed  Angers,  thinking  to  make  a  tool  of  it, 
lat  I  had  not  that  influi>nce  for  which  he  will  flnd,that  he  has  burnt  them. 
,     "What  havoc  in  Calalma!  every  house  is  built 


IDs  ttine  hare.  upon  the  sand,  whone  inhabitants  Live  no  God 


A 


s^ 
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or  only  a  faLac  one.  Solid  and  fluid  arc  such  in 
respect  to  each  other:  but  with  reference  to  tlie 
divine  power  they  are  equally  fixed,  or  equally 
unstable.  The  inhabitants  of  a  rock  shall  sink, 
while  a  cockboat  slioll  save  a  man  alive  in  the 
midst  of  the  futhoniless  ocean.  The  Pope  grants 
dispensations  for  folly  and  madness  during  the 
carnival.  But  it  seeins  they  are  as  olTensive  to 
hiu,  whose  vicegerent  he  pretends  himself,  at  that 
season  as  at  any  other.  Were  1  a  Calabrian,  I 
would  not  give  my  (Kipa  at  Rome  one  farthing  for 


the  dark  upon  that  article,  I  should  very  readily 
adopt  their  hypothesis  for  want  of  better  infonna- 
tion.  I  should  suppose,  for  instance,  that  man 
made  his  first  efibrt  in  speech  in  the  way  of  an  in- 
terjection, and  that  ah,  or  oh,  being  uttered  with 
wonderful  gesticulation,  and  variety  of  attitude, 
must  have  Icfl  his  powers  of  cxpresmon  quite  ex- 
hausted: that  in  a  course  of  time  he  would  in- 
vent names  for  many  tilings,  but  first  for  the  ob- 
jects of  his  daily  wants.  An  apple  would  conse- 
quently be  called  an  apple,  and  perhaps  not  many 


his  amplest  indulgence,  fur  this  time  forth  for  years  would  elapse  before  the  appellation  would 
exTr.    There  is  a  wtird  that  makes  tliis  world  receive  the  sanction  of  general  use.    In  tliis  case, 


tremble;  and  the  Po]rc  can  not  countennand  it. 
A  fig  for  such  a  conjuror!  Pharaoh's  conjuror 
had  twice  his  ability. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  friend. 

Affectionately  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWLN. 


and  upon  tliis  supposition,  siting  one  in  the  hand 
of  another  man,  he  would  exclaim  with  a  nxKt 
moving  pathos,  "  Oh  apple!" — well  ami  gootl — oh 
apple !  is  a  ver>'  affecting  speech,  but  in  the  mean 
time  it  profits  him  nothing.  The  man  that  hdkls 
it,  eats  it,  and  he  goes  away  with  oh  apple  in  his 
mouth,  and  with  notliing  better.  Reflecting  on 
his  disap]x>intment,  and  that  perhaps  it  arose  from 
his  not  l>eing  more  explicit,  he  contrivers  a  term  to 
denote  his  idea  of  transfer  or  gratuitous  coumiii- 
nicAtion,  and  the  next  occasion  that  oifers  of  a 


MY  DEAR  wit.i.iAM,  April  5,  1784. 

I  TUA-N'KKD  you  in  my  last  for  Johnson;  I  now 
thank  you,  with  more  emphasis,  for  Beattie,  the  similar  kind,  performs  his  part  accordingly.  His 
most  agreeable  and  amiable  writer  I  ever  met  gjKjoch  now  stands  thus,  "  Oh  give  apple  !'*  The 
with ;  the  only  author  I  have  seen  whose  critical  |  apple-holder  ix»rceives  himself  callcil  upon  to  part 
and  philosophical  n'searches  arc  diversified  and !  with  his  fruit,  and,  having  satisfied  his  own  hun- 
ennx>llLe(he(l  by  a  poetiiml  imagination,  that  makes  gcr,  is  perhaps  not  unwilling  to  do  so.  But  un- 
even the  driest  subject,  and  the  leanest,  a  feast  fortunately  there  is  still  room  for  a  mistake,  and, 
for  an  epicure  in  lKx>ks.  He  is  so  much  at  his  a  third  person  being  present,  he  gives  the  apple 
ease  too,  that  his  own  character  apjiears  in  every  to  him.  Again  disappointed,  and  again  ]>erceiving 
page,  and  which  is  very  rare,  we  see  not  only  the .  that  iiis  language  lias  not  all  the  i)recision  that  is 
writer,  but  the  man:  and  that  man  so  gentle,  so  requisite ,*lhe  orator  retires  to  his  study,  and  there, 
well-tempered,  so  bapi)y  in  his  n'ligion,  and  so  after  much  deep  thinking,  conceives  that  the  in- 
humane in  his  i)hilt>sophy,  that  it  is  necessary  to  sertion  of  a  pronoun,  wlu^se  office  shall  lie  to  sig- 
love  bini,  if  one  has  jmy  sense  of  what  is  lovely.  I  nify  tliat  he  not  only  wants  the  apple  to  be  given, 
If  you  have  not  his  ihhmu  called  tlie  Minstrel,  and!  but  given  to  Inmself,  will  remedy  all  defei^ts,  he 
can  not  l)orTow  it,  I  must  l^j  you  to  buy  it  for  usi>s  it  the  next  opportunity,  and  succeeds  to  a 
me;  for  though  I  can  not  afford  to  deal  largely  in  wonder,  obtains  the  apple,  and  by  his  success  such 
so  expensive  a  coniiivvlity  as  bocks.  I  must  afford 'credit  to  his  invention,  that  pronouns  continue 
to  purchase  nt  least  t!ie  inx'tical  works  of  Beattic.  to  1m^  in  great  repute  ever  aflcr. 
I  have  read  six  of  Clitir's  Lectures,  and  what  do  Now  as  my  two  sylhblcmongers,  Beattio  and 
I  say  of  Blair  1  Tliat  he  Ls  a  si^nsible  man,  master  Bltdr,  l)oth  agree  that  language  was  originally  in- 
of  his  subject,  nnd  e7cce[)tini;  here   and  there  a,  spired,  and  that  the  great  variety  of  languages  we 


Scotticism,  a  gooil  writer,  so  fur  at  least  as  jter- 
d[>ieuity  of  expres-sioii,  and  metliod,  contrilmte  to 
make  one.  But  o!i  tlie  sterility  of  that  man's 
fancvl  if  indeed  he  has  any  such  faculty  In^lonir- 
ing  to  him.  Perhaps  philosopliers,  or  men  de- 
signed for  such,  are  Hometiuies  Iwirn  without  one; 


find  u[ion  earth  at  present  took  its  rise  from  the 
confusion  of  tongues  at  Baliel,  I  am  not  perfectly 
convinced  that  there  is  any  just  occasion  to  invent 
this  very  inirenious  solution  of  a  difficulty,  which 
Scripture  has  solved  already.  My  o))iniou  how- 
ever is,  if  1  may  presume  to  have  an  opinion  of  my 


or  perhaps  it  wit  h«•^.^  lor  want  of  exercise,     flow-  own  so  different  fnim  theirs  who  arc  so  much 

ever  tliot  may  Ih',  I.^r.  Blair  has  such  a  brain  its  wmr  than  iiiyw'lf,  that  if  man  had  been  bis  own 

Shaksi)eare  pomewhere  de.srrilH^8 — ''dry  as  the  re-  teacher,  nnd    had    acquired   his  words    and    his 
mainder  biscuit  nOer  a  voyujre.*'                               I  phrases    only  as  necessity  or  convenience    had 

1  take  it  for  graiitrd  that  tliese  good  men  are  priMiipted,  his  progress  must  have  Ix-en  considera- 

nhilosophically  comTt  (lor  tliey  arc  Iwtli  agreed  blv  slower  than  it  was,  and  in  Homer's  days  the 

U|X)n  the  subject)  in  tiieir  occuuiit  of  the  oriiiin  production  of  such  a  poem  as  the  Iliad  im}Jossible. 

7(  language;  and  if  the  Scripture  had  lefl  us  in  On  tlie  contrary,  I  doubt  not  Adam  on  the  verv 
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dav  of  his  creation  was  able  to  express  hinuelf  in  not  worthy  of  Virgil's  notice,  because  obvious  tc 
tcToi*  both  forcible  and  elegant,  and  that  he  was  the  notice  of  all.  But  here  I  differ  from  him ; 
at  no  Ion  for  Bublime  diction,  and  logical  conibi- '  not  bring  able  to  conceire  that  wind  and  rain  can 
nation,  when  he  wanted  to  praise  hi:*  Alaker.  be  improper  in  the  descriirtion  of  a  tempest,  or 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C.     i  how  winil  and  rain  could  possibly  be  more  poeti- 

I  cally  desrri!)ed.     Virgil  is  indewl  remarkable  for 
■  '  finishing  his  jieriods  well,  and  never  comes  to  a  stop 

TO  THE  REV  WILLIAM  UNWIN.        ^"*  ^'*'*  *^^  utmost  consummate  dignity  of  nimi- 

brrs  and  expression  ;  and  in  the  instance  in  qucs- 
MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  April  25,  1784.      tion  I  think  his  skill  in  tliis  respect  is  remarkably 

I  wisu  I  bad  both  burning  words,  and  bright  displayed.  The  line  is  jHTrftHitly  majectic  in  its 
thoughts.  But  I  have  at  pn'sent  neither.  Aly  march.  As  to  the  wind,  it  is  such  only  as  the 
head  is  not  itself  Having  had  an  unpleasant  word  ingcminant  could  descrilie,  and  the  words 
night,  and  a  melancholy  day,  and  havinjx  already  devsissimva  imbcr  gi\-e  one  an  idea  of  a  shower 
written  a  long  letter,  I  do  not  find  myself  in  point  indeed,  but  of  such  a  shower  as  is  not  very  com- 
of  spirits  at  all  qualified  either  to  burn  or  sliine.  mon,  and  such  a  one  as  only  Virgil  could  have 
The  \vxA  set*  out  early  on  Tueftlay.  The  mom-  done  justice  to  by  a  single  epithet.  ■  Far  therefore 
ing  i-*  the  only  time  of  exerci*'  with  me.  In  or-  from  agreeing  with  the  Doctor  in  his  stricture,  I 
der  tlivn-fore  to  keep  it  o[)en  for  that  purjosc,  and  do  not  think  the  .fineid  contains  a  nobler  line,  or 
to  oimply  with  your  desire  of  an  iiiimetliate  an-  a  description  more  magnificently  finished. 

•rarer ,  1  give  you  as  much  as  1  can  sjiare  of  the      We  art^glad  that  Dr.  C has  singled  you 

present  evening.  out  upon  this  occasion.    Your  jierformance  we 

Since  I  dt'si»atched  my  last,  Blair  has  crept  a  doubt  not  will  justify  his  choice:,  fear  not— you 
liUle  further  into  my  favour.  As  his  subjects  im-  have  a  heart  thai  can  fc€i  upon  charitable  occa- 
prove,  he  improves  with  them ;  but  upon  the  whole  fions,  and  therefore  will  not  fail  you  ujwn  this. 
I  account  him  a  dry  writer,  useful  no  doubt  as  an  The  burning  words  will  come  fast  enough,  when 
instructor,  but  as  little  entertaining  as  with  so  the  sensibility  is  such  as  yours, 
mucli  knowletlge  it  is  possible  to  Iw.     His  language  Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 

is  (exc**j>t  Swill's)  the  least  figurative  I  remember ' 

to  liave  seen,  and  the  few  figun'.s  found  in  it  are  not  [  " 

alway*  liappily  employed.     I  take  him  to  be  a'  NFWTf^V 

critic  veiy  little  animatetl  by  what  he  reads,  who'         ^^  ^^^  ^^^'  *^^"^  JNEWTO>.. 
ratlier  n^a^ons  about  the  l)eauties  of  an  author,  I  April  26  1784 

than  ri^ally  tastes  them ;  and  who  finds  that  a  pas- !  ^Ve  are  glad  that  vour  l)Ook  ruAs.  It'  will  not 
•age  w  praLseworthy,  not  becau.se  it  cliarms  him,  injeed  satisfy  those 'whom  nothing  could  satisfy 
but  liecause  it  is  accommodated  to  tlie  laws  of  but  your  accession  to  their  party;  but  the  liberal 
cntici:.m  in  that  case  made  and  provided.  1  have  ^yi  ^^y  you  do  well,  and  it  is'in  the  oi.inion  of 
a  little  compluHl  with  your  desin;  of  marginal  an-  «uch  men  only  that  you  can  H^cl  yourself  inter- 
notations,  and  should  have  dwelt  in  them  more  ^sted. 

largely,  had  I  read  the  books  to  myself;  but  being  i  i[^y^  lately  l)ecn  employed  in  reading  Beattio 
reader  to  the  ladies,  1  have  not  always  time  to  set-  ^ud  Blair's  Lectures.  The  latter  I  have  not  yet 
tie  my  own  opinion  of  a  doubtful  expression,  much  i\n\sU^.^\,  I  find  the  fonner  the  most  agreeable  of 
Ins  to  suggest  an  emendation.  I  have  not  cen-'thetwo,  indeed  the  most  entertaining  writer  upon 
Minnl  a  i«irticular  obeenation  in  the  book,  though 'jry  subjects  tliat  1  ever  met  with.  His  imagina- 
when  I  met  with  it,  it  displeased  me.  I  this  mo-  tion  is  highly  i>oetical,  his  language  easy  and  ele- 
ment recollect  it,  and  may  as  well  therefore  note  gam,  and  liis  manner  so  familiar,  that  we  seem  to 
h  hvTc.    He  is  commending,  and  deser\edly,  that  i^j  convewing  with  an  old  friend,  upon  terms  of 

the  most  sociable  intercourse,  while  wc  read  him. 
Blair  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  stilf,  not  tliat  liis 
style  is  pedantic,  but  his  uir  is  formal.  He  is  a 
sensible  man,  and  understands  his  subjects,  but 
too  conscious  tliat  he  is  addressing  the  public,  and 
too  solicitous  about  his  success,  to  indulge  hiiiiriclf 
for  a  moment  in  that  play  of  fancy  which  makes 
the  other  so  agreeable.  In  Blair  we  find  a  scholar, 
in  Beattie  both  a  scholar  and  an  amiable  man ;  in- 
deed so  amiable,  tliat  I  have  wished  for  his  ao* 
quaintance  ever  since  I  read  his  book.     Plavin^ 


noble  descri]>tion  of  a  thunder  storm  in  the 
fifvt  Georgic,  which  ends  with 

Ingerainaiit  auKri  cl  densMiimua  inibcr. 
Being  in  haste,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  volume  for  his 
Ter>'  words,  but  my  memory  will  ser>'e  me  with  the 
nutter.  When  ixxits  describe,  he  says,  they  should 
always  select  such  circumstances  of  the  subject  as 
aie  least  olnious,  and  theretbre  u)o^t  striking.  He 
thtrefun*  admires  the  ellects  of  the  thunderbolt 
^ilitling  mountains,  and  filling  a  nation  with  a»- 
lonitfhuient,  but  quarrels  with  the  closing  member 


of  the  period,  as  containing  particulars  of  a  storm'never  in  my  life  perused  a  page  of  Aristotle  I  bid 
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l^IaJ  to  lia\c  had  an  opiwrtunity  of  learning  more 


the  other  freeholders  followed  it :  and  in 

utes  twent\ -eight  out  of  thirty  ragamuf 

safely  lodged  in  gaol.    Adieu,  my  dear  f 

We  love  you,  and  are  youn,  W 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  JTS 

MV  DEAR  PRIEND,  Afoy  3 


tlian  (I  8upi)ose)  he  would  have  taught  me,  from 
the  writings  of  two  modem  critics.  I  felt  myself 
too  a  little  dis}X)sed  to  compliment  my  own  acumen 
'i^ion  the  occasion.  For  tiiough  the  art  of  writing 
Add  comjKMang  was  iiever  much  my  study,  1  did 
I  not  find  that  tliey  had  any  great  news  to  tell  me. 
Tliey  have  assisted  me  in  putting  my  observations 

into  some  method,  but  ha^c  not  suggested  many,  ^  _ 

of.  which  I  was  not  by  some  means  or  other  pre-:  The  subject  of  face-painting  may  be  o 
viously  apprised.  In  fact,  critics  did  not  origin-' (I  tliink)  in  two  points  of  view.  First 
fdly  beget  authors.  Ijut  authors  made  critics,  room  for  dispute  with  respect  to  the  co 
Common  sense  dictated  to  writers  the  nec4;ssity  | of  the  practice  with  good  morals;  and 
of  metliod,  connexion,  and  thou«;hts  congruous  to  whether  it  be  on  the  whole  conrenicn 
the  nature  of  their  subject ;  genius  prompted  them;  niay  be  a  matter  worthy  of  agitation, 
with  embellishments,  and  then  came  tlic  critics.  ■  with  all  the  formality  of  logical  disquisi 
Ol>scrving  the  goo<l  eirects  of  an  attention  to  these  do  not  promise  to  obsene  the  sameregul 
items,  they  enacted  laws  for  the  observance  of  them  fvirther  than  it  may  comport  with  my  pi 


writing  as  fast  as  I  can. 
As  to  the  immorality  of  the  custom,  ¥i 


in  time  to  come,  and,  having  drawn  their  rules  for 
good  writing  from  what  was  actually  well  written, 
boiisti*d  themselves  tlie  inventors  of  an  art  which,  France,  I  should  sec  none.  On  the  ca 
yet  the  authors  of  the  day  had  already  exempli-  seems  in  that  country-  to  be  a  symptom  o 
liod.  They  are  however  useful  in  their  way,  giv-  consciousness,  and  a  tacit  confession  of 
inj^  us  at  one  view  a  map  of  the  boundaries  which  know  to  be  true,  that  French  faces  hav 
pro])fioty  si'ts  to  fancy;  and  serving  as  judges  to  neither  red  norwliite  of  their  own.  Thi 
V.  Ii:)i.i  t)\o  public  may  at  once  appeal,  when  pes-  acknowledgment  of  a  defect  looks  the  mc 
t.riil  with  the  vag;irii?s  of  those  who  have  had  the.  virtue,  lK*ing  found  among  a  people  not : 
liiinlinrss  t;»  transgress  them.  ble  for  humility.     Again,  Ivfore  we  can  i 

Thf  tMudidati  s  lor  this  country  ha\e  set  an  ex-  practice  to  be  immoral,  we  must  prove  in 
aiiijile  <>:"  ert)iioiny,  wl/ich  other  candidates  would  in  the  design  of  those  who  use  it;  either  ' 
dii  well  to  follow,  having  come  to  an  agreement  on  intend  a  deception,  or  to  kindle  unlawfi 
K)t!i  initios  to  defray  tiie  exiwnws  of  their  voters,  in  tlie  ^holders.  But  the  French  ladi* 
])i;t  to  tjjwn  no  housts  for  the  entertainment  of  the  as  their  purj^ose  comes  in  question,  mus 
raMile ;  a  refurni,  liowovt-r,  which  the  rubble  did  quitted  of  iMvth  tliese  charges.  Nolxxly 
nut  .'.t  j»l!  itpproxo  of,  and  to^•tified  their  dislike  of  tlieir  colour  to  l>c  natural  for  a  moment,  e 
it  bv  {•.  ni)t.  A  stitre  was  built,  from  which  the  than  ifit  wore  blue  or  green:  and  this  unac 
orr.ti»rs  lunl  dosii^ned  to  harmguc  tlie  electors,  judgment  of  the  matter  is  owing  to  twt 
Thi--;  biTanie  the  iirst  victim  of  their  fury.  Hav-  fir-it,  to  tiic  universal  knowledge  we  In 
irjiT  \('ry  little  curiosity  to  hear  what  gentlemen  Frenrli  women  nre  naturally  brown  oi 
cov:M  say,  wlio  wouM  rrhc  tlieni  nothing  bettor  wit!i  %«Ty  tVw  exceptions,  and  secondly,  t 
l!i:i!i  v.'ords,  tliey  i>n)ke  it  in  jiiecct^,  and  threw  the  artificial  manner  in  which  they  piiint :  fo 
fr.i:;j:nients  \i\H.m  tlie  huMin;:s.  The  sherifT,  the  not.  a.s  I  am  most  satisfactorily  informed, 
h.CiuIm  r.-^.  the  lawyers,  th«'  voters,  were  instantly  te.npt  an  imitation  of  nature,  bu^  besrnc; 
put  to  lli;rh».  Thty  ndlied,  biit  were  again  routid  i^  hv^  haNtily,  and  at  a  venture,  anxious  or 
bv  a  &«'cond  assault,  like  the  for.Tier.  Thoy  on  eiioiigli.  Where  therefore  there  is  no 
tln':i  protveded  to  break  t!u?  windows  of  the  intention,  nor  a  wish  to  diH^eive,  I  can  dis 
iiMi  to  \v}:i.'h  tii'.'v  h.ul  lied;  and  a  fear  prevaihnii  i.niiiorality.  But  in  Knjrland  (I  am  afi 
that  at  ni  ;;»t  tlu-y  wr>iiM  lire  the  town,  a  prop<»s;tl  p:jiiit«'cl  liidios  are  not  clearly  entitled  to  t 
was  matlv*  l»v  tlh*  freeholders  to  face  al>out  and  en-  ai«»loL'v.  Thev  even  imitate  nature  w; 
d«'a\oiir  to  s<curi:  tin  in.  At  thnt  inst.int  a  rioter,  exactness,  tliat  the  whole  public  is  somel 
drcs^fcd  in  a  nu  rry  ;\ndrew'.s  jacket.  step;>«"d  for-  ^i.^.'d  into  parties,  who  Htigate  with  great 
ward  and  c!:a!lctii::'.]  t!ie  best  man  auionijr  them,  the  (piestion.  whether  painted  or  not?  thii 

Olnev  sent  tli.'  !m  ro  to  the  field,  who  niuile  him  ni.irkalilv  the  case  \%ith  a  Miss  B . 

repent  of  liis  presiimpt lor..     Mr.  A was  he.  wri!  r.M.nember.     Tier  roses  and  hlies  we 

Seizini'  hi:n  by  tlie   tIiro.it,  he   fih«>ok    him — l-.e  di^-ovt  red  to  l»e  spurious,  till  she  attained 
threw  hii:i  to  tlie  eartli.  and  niaih'  the  hollowi^'ss  tliat  in:  de  the  suppt-«ition  of  their  being 
111  his  skull  re'*ouMd!)y  the  application  of  his  fists,  iinp»»s>^iltle.     This  anxiety  to  be  not  nie 
»nd  dragged  him  into  custo<ly  without  the  least  and  white,  which  is  all  they  aim  at  in 
Kamagc  to  hb  ])er3on. — Aiunuited  by  this  cxamjjle,  but  to  be  thoucht  very  beautiful,  and  mu 
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ill  than  nature  has  made  them,  it*  a  symp- 
t  my  favourable  to  the  idea  we  would  wish 
itain  of  the  chastity,  purity,  and  modesty 
country-women.    That  they  are  guilty  of 
n  to  deceive,  b  certain.    Otherwise  why  so 
irtl  and  if  to  deceive,  wherefore  and  with 
urpose  1    Certainly  either  to  gratify  vanity 
illiest  kind,  or,  which  is  still  more  criminal, 
f  and  inveigle,  and  carry  on  more  success- 
e  business  of  temptation.    Here  therefore 
nion  spUts  itself  into  two  oi)posite  sides 
le  same  question.    I  can  suppose  a  French 
,  though  painted  an  inch  deep,  to  be  a  vir- 
liacrect,  excellent  character ;  and  in  no  in- 
■hould  1  tliink  the  worse  of  one  because 
I  painted.  But  an  English  belle  must  par- 
,  if  I  have  not  the  same  charity  for  her. 
at  least  an  impostor,  whether  she  cheats 
lot,  because  she  means  to  do  so ;  and  it  is 
that  be  all  the  censure  she  deserves. 
brings  me  to  my  second  class  of  ideas  upon 
ic:  and  here  I  feel  that  I  should  be  fear- 
nzled,  were  I  called  upon  to  recommend 
rtice  on  the  score  of  convenience.  If  a  hus- 
lOfc  that  his  wife  should  paint,  perhaps  it 
«  her  duty,  as  well  as  her  interest,  to  com- 
lot  I  think  he  would  not  much  consult  his 
)r  reasons  that  will  follow.    In  the  fust 
lie  would  admire  herself  the  more ;  and  in 
ct,  if  she  managed  the  matter  well,  she 
«  more  admired  by  others ;  an  acquisition 
;ht  bring  her  virtue  under  trials,  to  which 
se  it  might  never  have  been  exposed.    In 
r  case,  however,  can  I  imagine  the  practice 
country  to  be  cither  expedient  or  conve- 
As  a  general  one,  it  certainly  is  not  expe- 
ecausc  in  general  English  women  have  no 
1  for  it.    A  swarthy  complexion  is  a  rarity 
ndthe  sex,  es{)ecially  since  the  inocula- 
i  been  so  much  in  use,  have  very  little 
» complain  that  nature  has  not  been  kind 
in  the  article  of  complexion.     They  may 
d  spoil  a  good  one,  but  they  can  not  (at 
ey  hardly  can)  give  themselves  a  better, 
n  if  they  could,  there  is  yet  a  tragedy  in 
lel,  which  should  make  them  tremble.    I 
ind  that  in  France,  though  the  use  of 
i  general,  the  use  of  wliite  point  is  far  from 
9.    In  England,  she  that  uses  one,  com- 
ises  both.  Now  all  white  paints,  or  lotions, 
erer  they  be  called,  are  mercurial,  conse- 
poisonous,  consequently  ruinous  in  time 

mstitut'ion.   The  Miss  B above  men- 

ras  a  miserable  witness  of  this  truth,  it 
rtain  that  her  flesh  fell  from  her  bones 
jc  died.    Lady  C was  hanlly  a  less 


a  bill  of  female  mortality,  of  a  length  that  would 
astonish  us. 

For  these  reasons,  I  utterly  condemn  the  prac- 
tice, 88  it  obtains  in  England:  and  for  a  reason 
superior  to  all  these,  I  must  disapprove  it.  I  can 
not  indeed  discover  that  Scripture  forbids  it  in  so 
many  words.  But  that  anxious  solitude  about  tho 
person,  which  such  an  artiifico  evidently  betrays, 
is,  I  am  sure,  contrary  to  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  it 
throughout  Show  me  a  woman  with  a  painted 
face,  and  I  will  show  you  a  woman  whose  heart 
is  set  on  things  of  the  earth,  and  not  on  things 
above.  But  this  observation  of  mine  applies  to  it 
only  when  it  is  an  imitative  art.  For  in  the  use 
of  Frenchwomen,  I  think  it  as  innocent  as  in  the 
use  of  the  wild  Indian,  who  draws  a  circle  roimd 
her  face,  and  makes  two  spots,  perhaps  blue,  per- 
haps white,  in  the  middle  of  it.  Such  arc  my 
thoiights  upon  the  matter.     Fitre,  talcque. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 


loly  proof  of  it;  and  a  London  physician 
were  be  at  liberty  *o  blab,  could  publish 

X 


May  8,  17S4. 

Yon  do  weD  to  make  your  letters  merry  ones, 
though  not  very  merry  yourself,  and  that  both  for 
my  sake  and  your  own;  for  your  own  sake,  be- 
cause it  sometimes  happens,  that  by  assuming  an 
air  of  cheerfulness  we  become  cheerful  in  reality; 
and  for  mine,  because  I  have  always  more  need 
of  a  laugh  than  a  cry,  being  somewhat  disposed 
to  melancholy  by  natural  temperament,  as  well  as 
by  other  causes. 

It  was  long  since,  and  even  in  the  infancy  of 
John  Gilpin,  recommended  to  me  by  a  lady  now 
at  Bristol,  to  write  a  sequel.  But  having  always 
observed  that  authors,  elated  with  the  success  of 
a  first  part,  have  fallen  below  themselves,  when 
they  have  attempted  a  second,  I  had  mora  pru- 
dence than  to  take  her  counsel.  I  want  you  to 
read  the  history  of  that  hero,  published  by  Hladon, 
and  to  tell  me  what  it  is  made  of  But  buy  it  not 
For,  puffed  as  it  is  in  the  papers,  it  can  be  but  a 
bookseller's  job,  and  must  be  dear  at  tho  price  of 
two  shillings.  In  the  last  pacquet  but  one  that  I  re- 
ceived from  Johnson,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
improvements  of  John  Gilpin  in  hand,  or  if  I  de- 
signed any;  for  that  to  print  only  the  original 
again  would  be  to  publish  what  has  been  hacknied 
in  every  magazine,  in  every  newspaper,  and  in 
every  street.  I  answered,  that  the  copy  which  1 
sent  him  contained  two  or  three  small  variations 
from  tlie  first,  except  which  I  had  none  to  pro- 
pose, and  that  if  he  thought  him  now  too  trite  to 
make  a  part  of  my  volume,  I  should  willingly  ac- 
quiesce in  his  judgment.  I  take  it  for  granted 
therefore  that  he  wiU  not  bring  up  the  /ear  of  my 
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Let.  161, 


Poctiis  according  to  nij  first  intention,  and  shall 
not  1)0  sorry  for  the  omission.  It  may  spring  from 
a  principle  of  pride;  but  spring  it  from  what  it 
may,  I  feol,  and  have  long  felt,  a  disinclination  to 
a  public  avowal  that  he  is  mine;  and  since  he  be- 
came so  popular,  I  have  felt  it  more  than  e\-er ; 
not  that  I  should  have  expressed  a  scruple,  if 
Johnson  had  not.  But  a  fear  has  suggested  itself 
to  me,  that  I  mif;ht  expose  myself  to  a  charge  of 
vanity  by  admitting  him  into  my  book,  and  that 
some  people  would  impute  it  to  me  as  a  crime. 
ConHider  what  the  world  is  made  of,  and  you  will 
not  lind  my  suspicions  chimerical.  Add  to  this, 
that  when,  on  correcting  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Task,  I  came  to  consider  the  so- 
kmnity  and  sacred  nature  of  the  subjects  there 
handle<l,  it  seemed  to  me  an  incongruity  at  the 
least,  not  to  cull  it  by  a  hasher  name,  to  fijllow^p 
such  preiJiLers  with  such  a  conclusion.  1  am  well 
content  thrrrfore  with  having  laughed,  and  made 
others  laiigti.  and  will  build  my  hopes  of  success, 
as  a  poet,  u[K>n  more  important  matter. 

In  our  printing  business  we  now  jog  on  merrily 
enough.  Tiie  coming  week  will  I  hope  bring  nic 
to  an  end  of  the  Task,  and  the  next  fortnight  to 
an  end  of  the  whole.  I  am  glad  to  have  Paley 
on  my  side  in  the  affair  of  education.  He  is  cer- 
tainly on  all  subjects  a  sensible  man,  and  on  such, 
a  wise  one.  But  I  am  mistaken,  if  Tirocinium  do 
not  make  some  of  my  friends  angry,  and  procure 
me  enemies  not  a  few.  There  is  a  sting  in  verse, 
that  prose  neither  has,  nor  can  have;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  schools  in  the  gross,  and  especially  pub- 
lic scliools,  liave  ever  been  so  pointedly  condemned 
before.  But  they  are  become  a  nuisance,  a  pest, 
an  abomination,  and  it  is  fit  that  the  eyes  and  noses 
of  mankind  should,  if  possible,  be  opened  to  per- 
ceive it. 

This  is  indeed  an  author's  letter;  but »  it  not 
an  author's  letter  to  his  friend.  If  you  will  Iw  the 
friend  of  an  author,  you  must  expect  such  letters. 
Come  July,  and  come  yourself,  with  as  many  of 
your  exterior  selves  as  can  possibly  come  with  you. 

Yours,  my  dear  William,  aflcctionateiy,  and 
with  your  mother's  remembrances,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  22,  178-1. 

I  AM  glad  to  have  received  at  last  an  account 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  favourable  opinion  of  my  book. 
I  thought  it  wanting,  and  had  long  since  con- 
cluded that,  not  having  had  the  happiness  to  ))Irasc 
him,  I  owed  my  ignorance  of  his  sentiments  to  the 
k-ndemesw  of  my  friends  at  Hoxton,  who  would 
not  mortify  me  with  an  account  of  his  di»npprol>a- 
tion.  It  occurs  to  me  that  I  owe  Idm  thanks  for 
inter}M)Kin!X  U^twct'n  me  and  the  resentment  of  the 
Reviewers,  who  seldom  show  merry  to  an  advocate 


,  for  evangelical  truth,  whether  in  prose  or 
therefore  enclose  a  short  acknowledgmen 
if  you  see  no  impropriety  in  the  measure 
I  imagine  witliout  much  difllculty  oonvi 
through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Latrobc.  If  o 
count  you  judge  it  an  inexpedient  step 
very  easily  suppress  the  letter. 

I  pity  Mr.  Bull.  What  harder  task 
man  undertake  than  the  management 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  manlMod 
having  ever  felt  the  force  of  authority,  r 
through  any  of  the  preparatory  jiarts  of  et 
I  had  either  forgot,  or  never  adverted  U 
cumstance,  that  his  disciples  were  to  be  d 
present,  however,  I  am  not  surprised  th 
such,  they  are  found  disobedient,  untrad 
Solent,  and  conceited;  qualities,  that  genei 
vail  in  the  minds  of  adults  in  exact  pio[ 
their  ignorance.  He  dined  with  us  sli 
ceived  your  last.  It  was  on  Thursday  the 
here.  He  came  dejected,  burtliened,  fill] 
plaints.  But  we  sent  him  away  cheerful 
very  sensible  of  the  prudence,  delicacy,  m 
tion  to  Ms  character,  which  the  society  ! 
covered  in  their  conduct  towards  him  u 
occasion ;  and  indeed  it  does  tliem  hono' 
were  jiast  all  enduring,  if  a  charge  of  inm 
should  obtain  a  moment's  regard,  when 
by  five  such  coxcombs  against  a  man  of  1 
tion  and  ability.     Lady  Austen  is  gone  U 

Yours,  my  dear  friend, ' 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWT 

Jane  5 
Whkn  you  told  me  that  the  critique 
volume  was  written,  though  not  by  Dr. 
himself,  yet  by  a  friend  of  his,  to  whom  1: 
mended  the  book  and  the  business,  I  inlei 
that  ex{iro«sion  that  I  was  indebted  to  hi 
active  intt'rpositiun  in  my  favour,  and  com 
that  he  had  a  right  to  thanks.  But  now 
rntin^ly  in  sentiment  with  you,  and  heartl 
your  vote  for  the  suppression  of  thanks  ^ 
not  fiiM'm  to  be  much  called  for.  Yet  e 
wi're  it  )K)ssihIe  that  I  could  fall  into  his  c 
I  sliould  not  think  a  slight  acknowledgn 
ap))Iiod.  I  wns  no  other  way  anxious  a 
opinion,  nor  could  be  so,  after  you  and  sou 
had  given  a  favourable  one,  than  it  was  i 
should  Ix".  knov^Hng,  as  I  did,  that  his  o[ri: 
been  coiiisultcd. 

I  am  affectionately  yours,  ' 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UN^ 

MY  DKAK  WII.t.lAM,  •/u/y  3, 

Wk  rejoice  that  you  had  a  safe  jour 
though  we  should  have  rejoiced  still  more 
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ccaMon  for  a  physician,  we  arc  glad  that, 
ad  need  of  one,  jou  had  the  good  fortukic 
im.  Let  us  hear  soon  that  his  advico  has 
ifiectual,  and  that  you  arc  delivered  firom 
aptoms. 

lu  for  tho  caxe  3rou  have  taken  to  furnish 
a  dictionary.  It  is  rather  strange  that  at 
of  life,  and  aAcr  a  youth  spent  in  classical 
I  should  want  one;  and  stranger  still 
Qg  possessed  at  present  of  only  one  Latin 
1  the  world,  I  should  think  it  worth  while 
ase  one.  I  say  that  it  is  strange,  and  in- 
link  it  so  myself.  But  I  have  a  thought 
n  my  present  labours  of  the  pen  arc  ended, 
o  to  school  again,  and  refresh  my  spirits 
e  intercourse  with  the  Mantuan  and  tlic 
laid,  and  perhaps  by  a  rciterusal  of  some 
rhoeo  works  wc  generally  lay  by  at  that  i 
r  life  when  we  are  bcjiit  qualilied  to  read 
hen,  the  judgment  and  the  tuste  beijig 
their  beauties  are  least  likely  to  be  over- 


:hange  of  wind  and  weather  comforts  me, 
louM  have  enjoyed  the  first  fine  morning 
lecn  this  month  with  a  peculiar  relish, 
iw  tax-maker  had  not  put  me  out  of  tcm- 
un  angry  with  him,  not  only  for  the  mat- 
ibr  tho  manner  of  his  proposal.  When 
liis  impost  upon  horses,  ho  is  jocular,  and 
though  considering  that  wheels,  and  miles, 
MUi,  were  taxed  before,  a  graver  coun- 

upon  the  occasion  would  have  been  more 

But  he  provoked  me  still  more  by  reason- 

e  does  on  the  justification  of  tho  tax  upon 

Some  families,  he  says,  will  suffer  little 

iVliyl  because  they  are  so  poor,  that  they 

afibrd  themselves  more  than  ten  pounds 
•ear.  Excellent!  They  can  use  but  few, 
e  they  will  pay  but  little,  and  consequently 
but  little  burthened,  an  argument  which 
:nielty  and  effrontery  seems  worthy  of  a 
»ut  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  whole 
'  it,  nor  with  all  his  wisdom  had  sagacity 
to  see  that  it  contains,  when  pushed  to  its 
extent,  a  free  discliarge  and  acquittal  of  the 
)m  the  jia\'ment  of  any  tax  at  all ;  a  com- 
bring  once  made  too  expensive  for  their 
,  will  cost  them  notliing,  for  they  will  not 
Rejoice  therefore,  O  ye  pennyless!  the 
r  will  indeed  send  you  to  bed  in  the  dark, 
ur  remaining  halfpenny  will  be  safe;  in- 
f  being  siicnt  in  the  uselesM  luxury  of  can- 
,  it  will  buy  you  a  roll  for  breakfast,  which 
1  eat  no  doubt  with  gratitude  to  tho  man 
I  kindly  lessens  the  nurnUT  of  your  dis- 
ents,  and,  wliile  he  seenis  to  threaten  your 

saves  it.     1  wisli  he  would  rerneiiilvr,  that 
Ifpenny,  which  government  hnposes,  the 


would  visit  the  miserable  huts  of  our  lace-makcjs 
at  Olney,  and  see  them  working  in  the  winter 
months,  by  the  light  of  a  farthing  canolc,  from  four 
in  tlie  afternoon  till  midnight:  I  wish  ho  had  laid 
his  tax  upon  the  ten  thousand  lamps  that  illumi- 
nate the  Pantheon,  upon  the  flambeaux  that  wait 
upon  ten  thousand  chariots  and  sedans  in  an 
evening,  and  upon  the  wax  candles  that  give  light 
to  ten  thousand  card  tables.  I  wish  in  short  that 
he  would  consider  the  pockets  of  the  poor  as  sa- 
cred, and  that  to  tax  a  people  already  so  necessi- 
tous, is  but  to  discourage  the  Uttlo  industry  that  is 
left  among  us,  by  driving  the  laborious  to  des}>air. 

A  neighbour  of  mine,  in  Silver-end,  keeps  an 
ass ;  the  ass  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  ganlen- 
wall,  and  I  am  writing  in  the  green-house:  it  hap- 
[lens  that  he  is  this  morning  most  musically  dis- 
posed, whether  cheered  by  the  fine  weather,  or  by 
some  new  tune  which  he  has  just  ac(iuirt>d,  or  by 
finding  his  voice  more  harmonious  than  usual.  It 
would  be  cruel  to  mortify  so  fine  a  singer,  there- 
fore I  do  not  tell  him  that  he  interrupts  and  hin- 
ders me,  but  I  venture  to  tell  you  so,  and  to  plead 
his  performance  in  excuse  of  my  abrupt  conclusion. 

I  send  you  the  goldfinches,  i^-ith  which  you  will 
do  as  you  see  good.  Wo  have  an  affectionalo  r&- 
membranco  of  your  last  visit,  and  of  all  our  friends 
at  Stock. 

Believe  me  ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MV  DKAR  FRIEND,  Jult/  5,  ITS^l. 

A  DCAUTH  of  materials,  a  consciousness  tliat  my 
subjects  are  for  the  most  part,  and  must  be  unin- 
teresting and  unimportant,  but  above  all  a  ]ioverty 
of  animal  spirits,  tliat  makes  wnting  such  a  great 
fatigue  to  me,  have  occasioned  my  choice  of  smaller 
paper.  Acquiesce  in  the  just  ness  of  thesi*  n^asons 
for  the  present;  and  if  ever  the  times  should  mend 
with  me,  I  sincerely  promise  to  amend  with  them. 

Homer  says  on  a  certain  occasion,  that  Ju]>iter, 
when  he  was  wanted  at  home,  was  gone  to  partake 
of  an  entertainment  prorided  for  him  by  the  Ethi- 
opians. If  by  Jupiter  we  understand  the  weather, 
or  the  season,  as  the  ancients  frequently  did,  wo 
may  say  that  our  English  Jupiter  has  been  absent 
on  account  of  some  such  inritation:  during  the 
whole  month  of  June  he  left  us  to  experience  al- 
most the  risours  of  winter.  This  fine  day  how- 
ever  aflords  us  some  hope  ih?i  tho  feast  Is  ended, 
and  that  we  shall  enjoy  his  u>mpany  without  the 
interference  of  his  ^Ethiopian  friends  again. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  wise  men  of  antiquity 
could  entertain  a  real  reverence  for  the  fabulous 
rubbish,  which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of 
leligioul    We,  who  have  been  favoured  from  oux 


eper  wiU  swell  to  two-pence.    I  wish  hejinfiuicy  withaockflir  a  light,  aic  perh.ipi  hardlf 
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competent  to  decide  the  questbn,  and  may  strive 
in  vain  to  imagine  the  absurdities  that  even  a  good 
ondcrstanding  may  receive  as  truths,  when  totally 
unaided  by  revelation.  It  seems  however  that  men, 
whose  conceptions  upon  other  subjects  were  often 
sublime,  whose  reasoning  powers  were  undoubted- 
ly equal  to  our  own,  and  whoso  management  in 
matters  of  jurisprudence  that  required  a  very  in- 
dustrious examination  of  evidence,  was  as  acute  and 
subtle  as  tliat  of  a  modem  attorney-general,  could 
not  be  the  dupes  of  such  im)x>8turo  as  a  child 
among  us  would  detect  and  laugh  at.  Juvenal,  I 
rememlier,  introduces  one  of  his  satires  with  an 
observalion  that  there  were  some  in  his  day  who 
had  the  liardincss  to  laugh  at  tiie  stories  of  Tarta- 
rus, and  Styx,  and  Charon,  and  of  the  frogs  that 
crook  upon  the  banks  of  Lethe,  giving  his  reader 
at  the  some  time  cause  to  suspect  that  lie  was  him- 
self one  of  that  profane  number.  Horace,  on  the 
other  hand,  declares  in  sober  sadness  that  he  would 
not  for  all  the  world  get  into  a  boat  with  a  man 
who  had  divulged  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Yet 
we  know  that  those  mysteries,  whatever  they 
might  be,  were  altogether  as  unworthy  to  be  es- 
teemed divine  as  the  mythology  of  the  vulgar. 
How  then  must  we  determine  ^2  If  Horace  were 
a  good  and  orthodox  heathen,  how  came  Juvenal 
to  be  such  an  ungracious  hbertine  in  principle,  as 
to  ridicule  tlie  doctrines  which  the  other  held  as 
sacred  ?  Their  opportunities  of  information,  and 
their  mental  advantages  were  equal.  I  feel  myself 
rather  inclined  to  believe,  that  Juvenal's  avowed 
infidelity  was  sincere,  and  that  Horace  was  no 
better  than  a  canting  hypocritical  professor. 

You  must  grant  me  a  dispensation  for  saying 
any  thing,  whether  it  be  sense  or  nonsense,  upon 
the  8ul>ject  of  politics.  It  is  truly  a  matter  in 
which  I  am  so  httle  interested,  tliat  were  it  not 
that  it  sometimes  serves  me  for  a  theme  when  I 
can  find  no  other,  I  should  never  nK>ntion  it.  I 
would  foru-it  a  large  sum  if,  after  advertising  a 
month  in  the  gazette,  the  minister  of  the  day,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  could  discover  a  man  that  cares 
about  him  or  his  measures  so  little  as  I  do.  When 
I  say  that  I  would  forfeit  a  lai^c  sum,  I  mean  to 
have  it  understood  that  I  would  forfeit  such  a  sum, 
il'  I  had  it.  If  Mr.  Pitt  be  mdced  a  virtuous  man, 
as  sucli  I  rrs{)ect  him.  But  at  the  best,  I  fear, 
that  he  will  have  to  say  at  least  with  .£neas, 

Hi  Prtfirama  dextr& 
Dcfcntlt  pomcm,  eii&m  Ii.ic  dofeosa  fulsEienC. 

Be  he  what  he  may,  I  do  not  like  his  taxes.  At 
•cast  1  am  much  diH{>osed  to  quarrel  with  some  of 
thrm.  'i'he  additional  duties  u|X)n  candles,  by 
vhich  the  \kx>t  will  \yo  nmcli  alTected.  hurts  me 
most.  He  savs  indtx-d  thatthev  will  but  little  feel 
It,  because  even  now  they  can  hardly  afford  the 
ve  of  them.  He  had  certainly  put  no  compaanon 


into  hb  budget,  when  he  produced  firom  it  this  t 
and  such  a:  argument  to  support  it  Justly  tmji 
lated  it  seems  to  amount  to  this — '  Make  tho  m 
cessaries  of  life  too  expensive  for  the  poor  to  ne^ac 
them,  and  you  will  save  their  money.  If  theT*  ^ 
but  few  candles,  they  wiU  pay  but  little  tax ;  an 
if  they  buy  none,  the  tax,  as  to  them,  will  b^  an 
nihilated.'  True.  But,  in  the  mean  time  Xhe^ 
will  break  their  shins  against  their  fumitUT^e,  'i 
they  have  any,  and  will  be  but  Kttlo  tho  rloler 
when  the  hours,  in  which  they  might  work,  if 
they  could  see,  shall  be  deducted. 

I  have  bought  a  great  dictionary,  and  want  do. 
thing  but  Latin  authors  to  finish  me  with  the  ose 
of  it.    Had  I  purchased  them  first,  I  had  began 
at  the  right  end.    But  I  could  not  afiford  it.    I  be- 
seech  you  admire  my  prudence. 

Vlvite,  valete,  et  mementote  nostnim. 

Yours  afTcctionately,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  July  13, 1784. 

I  THINK  with  you  that  Vinny's  line  is  not  pure. 
If  he  knew  any  authority  that  would  have  justified 
his  substitution  of  a  participle  for  a  substantia, 
he  would  have  done  well  to  have  noted  it  in  tbe 
margin.    But  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that 
he  did  not     Poets  arc  sometimes  exposed  to  SB- 
cultics  insurmountable  by  lawful  means,  whence 
I  imagine  was  originally  derived  that  indnlfience 
that  allows  them  the  use  of  what  is  called  the 
poetica  licentia.    But  that  liberty,  I  belief,  coo- 
tents  itself  w^ith  the  abbreviation  or  protraction  of  a 
word,  or  an  alteration  in  the  quantity  of  a  syllable, 
and  never  presumes  to  trespass  u{>on  grammatical 
1  propriety.    I  have  dared  to  attempt  to  correct  my 
master,  but  am  not  bold  enough  to  say  that  I  ha^ 
succeeded.    Neither  am  I  sure  that  my  vanoffS 
scr\es  me  correctly  with  the  line  that  follow*;  b«** 
when  I  recollect  the  English,  am  persuaded  that  * 
can  not  differ  much  from  the  true  one.  ThiatheT^^ 
fore,  is  my  edition  of  the  passage — 


Basia  amatori  toi  turn  permlsHa  beata 

Ba<ria  qtias  juveni  indnMt  Bumnna  beaio 
Navarcha  opuunst  maximus  ease  sua. 


Or, 


The  preceding  lines  I  have  utteriy  forgotten, 
and  am  consequently  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
the  distich,  thus  managed,  will  connect  itself  with 
them  easily,  and  as  it  ought. 

We  thank  you  for  the  drawing  of  your  house. 
I  never  knew  my  idea  of  what  I  had  ne>'er  seen 
resemble  the  original  so  much.  At  some  time  or 
other  you  have  doubtless  given  me  an  exact  ac- 
count of  it,  and  I  have  nitained  the  fijthliil  ii^ 


OMTe  than  Ihe  mere  rcjircwnUIion 

retnaJ  the  last Revictr, but diiiping 
tenUll;  Irll  upon  thcil  Bceount  of 
I  on  Suiciiic.    I  iim  glwl  thnt  they 

enough  to  conilcuin  llic  liccnlioui- 
boi  whom  ^\tty  so  much  admire.  I 
for  Ihrip  u  as  mucli  l^irotry  in  the 
muiH riTun as  there  ia  in  llic hearts 
(ica  to  tlirir  prcutiar  modm  and  tc- 
he  Po[c  nf  tiiousanJa,  as  bUiid  anJ 
M  himwir.  God  certainly  infiiluatn 
1  not  spr.  It  ncre  otherwise  impos- 
lUi  naturally  shrewd  and  atinsible, 
dentaniling  has  haj  nil  the  advan- 
int  eicreixe  and  cullivation.  could 

himseir,  ur  haie  hO|icd  to  saliary 
ucb  ]>al|inble  sophintiy  as  baa  not 
e  of  fallacy  to  recommend  il.    Hi« 

that  because  it  would  b«  no  un  to 
use  of  iho  Danulie,  llicrcfore  il  is 
C  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  an  ai- 
Mti^'  not  suicide  oiJy  but  homiciile  < 
r  lives  of  ten  thousand  men  are  of  , 
ice  to  their  country  than  the  caurao 
>  the  regions  ihruugh  which  it  Howe. 
mid  soon  nuJie  society  amends  (br 
(on  thousand  members,  but  Ihe  loss 
e  would  be  felt  by  all  Ihe  millions 
ID  ils  banks,  to  all  Kencrotione.  Bul 
an  and  the  water  of  a  river  con  never 
mpetition  n'itb  each  other  in  point 
■■  in  the  estimation  of  an  unprinci- 


whidi  thi<  world  exhibits,  tragi-coniieal  a 
nriJrHtf  of  it  are,  abniid  in  themscltea,  bv 
lie  in  thdr  consequences; 


:e  of  this  deplorable  merriment  hai  oa- 
llie  eoOTK  of  laat  week  at  OIney     A 
lie  oecanoD  to  a  calastiopbe  truly  sbock- 
Yours,  my  dear  IHcnd,  W.  C. 


.  for  your  offer  of  classics.  When 
borrow.  Horace  is  my  outi.  Uo- 
■Tis,  I  have  had  poaseuion  of  aoaie 

ue  the  property  of  Mr,  Jones.    A 

Dperty  of  Mr.  S ,  I  have  had 

1  ftobody  m  Ihe  alTiur  of  lenses,  un- 

are  piesenl. 

Yours  over,  W.  C. 


HE  REV.  J.  NEWTON, 

July  19,  17W. 
.y«  when  Bedlam  was  o|ien  lo  Ihe 
'  of  holiday  ramblers,  1  have  been  a 

Though  a  boy.  I  was  not  allogelher 
Jle  misery  of  the  poor  captives,  nor . 
eling  for  Ibem.    Bui  the  mndnen  of 

had  such  an  humorous  nir,  and  dis- 
D  BO  many  whimsical  freaks,  that  it 
e  not  to  be  entenainrd,  nl  Ihe  tame 
ras  angry  with  mywlf  for  bebig  so. ' 
Line'i  il  very  eiprcMive  of  the  rgtK- 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  KEWTON. 

ir.AR  FRIEND,  July  OS,  1784. 

iiAY  gierhap*  be  short,  but  am  not  willing  that 

Eilmidd  go  to  Ljmington  without  first  having 

I  Ijiirfrmn  me.    I  know  that  place  well,  hav- 

i|K>nt  ail  weeks  there,  above  twenty  yean  ago, 

tuivnianeat,andlheeauntry delightful.  Yon 

will,  and  win  consequently  find  ■  (art  of  the 

.,  called  Half-Cliir,  within  the  reach  of  your 

oca.    Ilwaaa  favourite  walk  of  Biine  ;  to  the 

of  my  remembrance,  about  three  milca  dis- 

7  from  Lymington.     There  you  may  stand 

lujion  the  beach,  and  contemplate  the  Needle-rock. 

'At  Irafii  ■jOn  might  have  dune  so  twenty  yean  ago. 

IJul  aince  that  time  1  think  it  ia  fallen  from  its 

bn^,  uiiJ  is  drowned,  and  is  no  longer  a  visible 

iiSjivt  of  contempUlioQ.    I  wish  you  may  pwa 

your  time  there  happily,  as  in  all  probabdity  you 

will,  jH'rbapa  usefully  too  to  others,  undoubtedly  so 

toyour«'lf. 

Tlie  inunterin  which  you  have  been  previonslj 

nmdi'  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gilpin  gives  a  provi. 

(lential  air  to  your  journey,  and  a&brds  reason  to 

ipe  Ihnl  yon  may  be  charged  with  a  meisBge  to 

MI.    I  admire  him  SB  B  biographer.    But  as  Mrs. 

nnin    aiid   I  were  talking  of  him  last  night, 

!  i-outi)  not  but  wonder  that  a  man  sliould  see 

niucti  eicellence  in  Ihe  livoa,  and  so  much  glory 

id  beauty  in  the  deaths  of  the  maityn,  whom  he 

is  recorded,  and  at  Ihe  same  time  disapprove  (ho 

inciplea  Chat  produced  the  very  conduct  he  ad- 

ircd.     li  seems  however  a  Mep  towards  the  truth, 

applaud  the  fittdla  of  it ;  and  one  can  not  help 

thinidng  that  one  step  more  would  put  him  in 

po«»c»iuon  of  the  truth  itself.    By  your  means  may 

he  be  enabled  lo  take  it! 

We  are  obliged  to  you  Ibr  the  pretennce  yon 
would  have  given  to  Obey,  had  not  providence 
'ji'tirniliKHl  your  course  another  way.  But  aa, 
wbcn  ;vi:  saw youlastsumiDer,yoUgavenBno rea- 
son lo  expect  you  this,  ne  Bie  the  le«  disappointed. 
At  your  age  and  mine,  biennial  visits  have  such  a 
gap  between  them  (bat  we  can  not  promiie  onr- 
selves  upon  those  terms  tety  numerous  future  in- 
terviews. Bu(  whether  our*  are  (o  be  many  or 
few,  you  will  always  be  welcome  to  me,  fot  the 
'nke  of  the  eomtbrtabla  lUyi  that  an  paK,    In 
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my  present  state  of  mind  my  friendship  for  you 
indeed  b  as  warm  as  ever.  Bat  I  feel  myself 
very  indiflerently  qualified  to  be  your  companion. 
Other  days  than  these  inglorious  and  unprofitable 
ones  are  promised  me,  and  when  I  see  them  1  shall 
rejoice. 

I  sawthe  advertisement  of  your  adversary's  book. 
He  is  happy  at  least  in  this,  that  whether  he  have 
brains  or  none,  he  strikes  without  the  danger  of 
beinrr  stricken  a^ain.  He  could  not  wish  to  en- 
gage  in  a  controversy  upon  eaner  terms.  The 
other,  whose  publication  is  postponed  till  Christ- 
mas, is  resolvetl,  I  suppose,  to  do  something.  But 
do  what  he  will  he  can  not  prove  that  you  have 
not  been  asjiersed,  or  that  you  have  not  refuted  the 
charge ;  which  unless  he  can  do,  I  think  he  will 
do  little  to  the  purpose. 

JMrs.  Unwin  thinks  of  you,  and  always  with 
a  grateful  recollection  of  yours  and  Mrs.  Newton's 
kindness.  She  has  had  a  nervous  fever  lately. 
But  I  hope  she  is  better.  The  weather  forbids 
walking,  a  prohibition  hurtful  to  us  both. 

Wc  heartily  wish  you  a  good  journey,  and  are 
fificctionately  yours,  W.  C.  and  M.  U. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DRAR  FRIEND,  Aug.  14,  1784. 

I  GIVE  you  joy  of  a  journey  performed  without 
trouble  or  danger.  You  have  travelled  five  hun- 
drcil  miles  without  having  encountered  either. 
Some  neighbours  of  ours,  about  a  fortniglit  since, 
made  an  excursion  only  to  a  neighbouring  village 
and  brought  home  with  them  fractured  skulls,  and 
broken  limbs,  and  one  of  them  b  dead.  For  my 
own  part,  I  seem  pretty  much  exempted  from  the 
dangers  of  the  road.  Thanks  to  that  tender  in- 
terest and  concern  wliich  the  legblaturc  takes  in 
my  security !  Having  no  doubt  their  fears  lest 
60  precious  a  life  should  determine  too  soon,  and 
by  some  untimely  stroke  of  misadventure,  they 
have  made  wheels  and  horses  so  expensive  that  I 
am  not  likely  to  owe  my  death  to  either. 

Your  mother  and  I  continue  to  visit  Weston 
daily,  and  find  in  those  agreeable  bowers  such 
amusement  as  leaves  us  but  little  room  to  regret 
that  we  con  go  no  further.  Having  touched  that 
theme,  I  can  not  abstain  from  the  {Measure  of  tell- 
ing yuu  that  our  neighbours  in  that  place,  being 
about  to  leave  it  for  some  time,  and  meetin<r  us 
there  but  a  few  evenings  before  their  departue,  en- 
treated us  during  their  absence  to  conskier  the 
garden,  and  all  its  contents,  as  our  own,  and  to 
gather  whatever  we  liked,  without  the  least  scru- 
ple. We  accordingly  picked  strawberries  as  often 
as  we  went,  and  brought  home  as  many  bundl(.*8 
')f  honey-suckles  as  served  to  ])crfumc  our  dwelling 
till  they  letumcd. 


Onco  more,  by  tho  aid  of  Lord  Du 
find  myself  a  voyager  in  tho  Pacific  c 
our  last  night's  lecture  wc  made  our  ace 
with  the  bland  of  Ilapaee,  where  we 
been  before.  The  French  and  Italians 
have  but  little  cause  to  plume  themsel' 
count  of  theur  achieN-ements  in  tho  dan 
and  we  may  hereafter,  without  much  i 
it,  acknowledge  their  superiority  in  that  i 
arc  equalled,  perhaps  excelled  by  sava^ 
wonderful,  that  without  any  intercoun 
politer  world,  and  having  made  no  ] 
in  any  other  accomplbhment,  they  sho 
however  have  made  themselves  such  ai 
for  regularity  and  grace  of  motion  they  i 
Ih;  our  masters.  How  wonderful  too,  t 
tub  and  a  stick  they  should  be  able 
such  harmony,  as  pt^rsons  accustomed  to 
est  music  can  not  but  hear  with  pleao 
not  vcr}'  difficult  to  account  for  tlie  strik 
once  of  character,  that  oMains  among  1 
tants  of  these  islands'?  Many  of  then 
neighbour  to  each  other.  Their  oppoi 
improvement  much  the  same ;  yet  som 
are  in  a  degree  polite,  discox'er  sympioo: 
and  have  a  sense  of  elegance ;  while  otl 
rude  as  we  naturally  expect  to  find  a  | 
have  ne\'er  had  any  communieatbn 
northern  hembphere.  These  volumes  fui 
matter  of  pliilosophical  speculation,  am 
tertain  me  even  while  I  am  not  employ 
ing  them. 

I  am  sorry  you  have  not  been  able  i 
the  doubtful  intelligence  I  have  rccei\ 
subject  of  court  skirts  and  bosoms, 
every  day  occupied  in  giving  all  the  g 
to  my  new  production,  and  in  transci 
sliall  soon  arrive  at  the  passage  that  oer 
folly,  which  I  shall  be  loth  to  expunge, 
I  must  not  spare,  unless  the  criminab  c 
victed.  The  world  however  b  not  so 
tive  of  subjects  of  censure,  but  that  it : 
biy  supply  me  with  some  other  that  ma 
as  well. 

If  you  know  any  body  that  b  writi 
tends  to  write,  an  epic  jioem  on  the  n 
tion  of  franks,  you  may  give  him  my  coj 
and  these  two  lines  for  a  beginning — 

lieu  quoc  amatores  nunc  torquet  epbiola 
Vectigal  ccrtum,  pcriuiraque  gratia  fVofi 

Yours  faithfully, 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEW 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Aug^St  1 

li.\D  you  not  expressed  a  desire  to 
me  before  you  take  leave  of  Lymington, 
should  not  have  answered  yoa  so  sooi 
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k1  the  amusements  it  affords,  I 
more  modesty  than  to  suppose 
f  adding  any  thing  to  your  pre- 
tits  worthy  to  rank  with  them. 
;r  totally  destitute  of  such  plea- 
id  country  may  pretend  to.  If 
ot  command  a  view  of  the  ocean, 
out  upon  a  profusion  of  migno- 
it  be  not  so  grand  an  object,  is 
fragrant:  and  if  I  have  not  a 
I,  I  have  neverthi'Ioss  myself  in  a 
68  venerable  figure  (x>rhap0,  but 
limated  than  he;  nor  are  we  in 
her  furnislied  with  such  moans 
xperiment  and  speculation  as  at 
A  rings  with.  On  Thursday 
sent  up  a  balloon  from  Ember- 
hrice  it  rose,  and  as  oft  descend- 
?ning  it  perfornuHl  another  flight 
re  it  went  up,  and  came  down  no 
arrow  discharged  at  the  pigeon 
aroes,  it  kindled  in  the  air,  and 
a  moment.  I  have  not  heard 
>n  the  soothsayers  have  given  to 
ill  wonder  a  Uttlc  if  the  Newton 
sticate  any  tiling  Icsa  from  it 
ody  war  that  was  ever  waged  in 

/ook's  last  voyage,  and  am  much 
ised  with  it.  It  seems  that  in 
idly  isles,  they  excel  so  much  in 
"form  that  operation  with  such 
f  and  grace,  that  they  are  not 
ipon  our  European  stages.  OI 
been  in  the  ship,  that  he  might 
If  outdone  by  a  savage.  The 
■  us  tliat  the  queen  of  France 
king  of  capers  up  in  prison,  for 
ce  before  her,  on  a  i)retence  of 
I  fact  he  was  in  perf(H:t  health, 
lerhaps  he  may  by  this  time  be 
nd  such  a  wish  as  mine,  and  to 
irance  he  suffers  would  be  well 
dance  at  Anamooka.  I  should 
}  have  expected  to  hear  that 
lad  such  consummate  skill  in 
quires  so  much  taste  in  the 
person,  as  that  they  were  good 
ind  astronomers.  Defective  as 
f  branch  of  knowledge,  and  in 
es  of  refinement,  it  seems  won- 
should  arrive  at  such  perfection 
ich  wme  of  our  English  gentle- 
assistance  of  French  instruction, 
J  to  Icam.  We  nmst  conclude 
rticular  nations  have  a  genius  for 
nd  that  our  neighbours  in  France, 
in  the  South  sea,  have  minds 


very  nearly  akin,  though  they  inhabit  countries  so 
very  remote  from  each  other. 

Mrs.  Unwin  remcmbem  to  have  been  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Gilpin  at  her  brother's.  She 
thought  him  very  sensible  and  polite,  and  conse- 
quently  very  agreeable. 

We  are  truly  glad  that  Mrs.  Newton  and  your- 
self are  so  weU,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  Eliza  is  better.  You  will  learn  from  this  let- 
ter that  we  are  so,  and  that  for  my  own  part  I  am 
not  quite  so  low  in  spirits  as  at  some  times.  Learn 
too,  what  you  knew  before,  that  we  love  you  all, 
and  that  I  am 

Your  affectionate  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Olnet/,  Sept.  11,  17&1. 

You  have  my  thanks  for  the  inquiries  you  have 
made.  Despairing  howerer  of  meeting  witli  such 
confirmation  of  that  new  mode,  as  would  warrant 
a  general  stricture,  I  had,  before  the  receipt  of 
your  last,  discarded  the  passage  in  which  I  had 
censured  it.  I  am  proceeding  in  my  transcript 
with  all  possible  despatch,  having  nearly  finished 
the  fourth  book,  and  hoping,  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  to  have  completed  the  work.  When 
finished,  that  no  time  may  be  lost,  I  purpose 
taking  the  first  opportunity  to  transmit  it  to  Le- 
man-street;  but  must  beg  that  you  will  give  me 
in  your  next  an  exact  direction,  that  it  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  mark  without  any  hazard  of  a  miscar- 
riage. A  second  transcript  of  it  would  be  a  la- 
bour I  should  very  reluctantly  undertake;  for 
though  I  have  kept  copies  of  all  the  material  al* 
teratioiis,  there  are  so  many  minutiie  of  which  I 
have  made  none;  it  is  besides  slavish  work,  and 
of  all  occupations  that  which  I  dislike  the  most.  I 
know  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in  reading  it,  but 
I  must  beg  you  likewise  to  lose  none  in  convey- 
ing it  to  Johnson,  that  if  he  chooses  to  print  it,  it 
may  go  to  the  press  immediately;  if  not,  that  it 
may  be  offered  directly  to  your  friend  Longman, 
or  any  other.  Not  that  1  doubt  Johnson's  accept- 
ance of  it,  for  he  will  find  it  more  ad  captum  po- 
puli  than  the  former.  I  have  not  numbered  the 
lines,  except  of  the  four  first  books,  which  amount 
to  three  thousand  two  hundred  and,/Kventy-six. 
I  imagine  therefore  that  the  whole  contains  above 
five  thousand.  I  mention  this  circumstance  now, 
because  it  may  save  him  some  trouble  in  casting 
the  size  of  the  book;  and  I  might  possibly  forget  *t 
in  another  letter. 

About  a  fortnight  since,  we  had  a  visit  from 

Mr. ,  whom  I  had  not  seen  many  years.    H« 

introduced  himself  to  us  very  politely,  with  many 
thanks  on  his  own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  his. 
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fiunilv,  for  the  amuMrmont  which  my  book  had 
afTordoil  thcin.  lie  said  he  was  sure  that  it  miut 
make  its  way,  and  hoped  that  I  had  not  laved  down 
the  pen.  I  only  told  him  in  general  terms,  that 
the  asc  of  the  jien  was  necessary  to  my  well  be- 
ing, but  gave  Iiim  no  liint  of  this  last  production. 
He  said  that  one  passage  in  particular  had  abso- 
lutely eloctriii(>d  him,  meaning  the  description  of 
the  Briton  in  Table  Talk.  Ho  seemed  indeed  to 
emit  some  sparks  wlien  he  mentioned  it.  I  was 
glad  to  have  that  picture  noticed  by  a  man  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  because  I  had  alwajrs  thought 
well  of  it  myself,  and  had  never  heard  it  distin- 
guishcd  before.  Assure  yourself,  my  William, 
and  though  I  would  n6t  write  thus  freely  on  the 
subject  of  me  or  mine  to  any  but  yourself,  the 
pleasure  1  have  in  doing  it  is  a  most  innocent  one, 
and  partakes  not  in  the  least  degree,  so  far  as  my 
conscience  is  to  be  credited,  of  that  vanity  with 
which  authors  are  in  general  so  justly  chargeable. 
Whatever  I  do,  I  confess  that  I  most  sincerely 
wish  to  do  it  well,  and  when  I  have  reason  to  hope 
that  I  have  succeeded,  am  pleased  indeed,  but  not 
proud;  for  He,  who  has  placed  every  thing  out 
of  the  reach  of  man,  except  what  he  freely  gives 
nim,  has  made  it  impossible  for  a  reflecting  mind, 
that  knows  this,  to  iiidulgc  so  silly  a  passion  for  a 
moment.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESO. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEVD,  Scpt.  H,  17ft4. 

I  HAVE  never  seen  Dr.  Cotton's  l)ook,  concem- 
ng  which  your  sisters  question  me,  nor  did  1 
know,  till  you  mentioned  it,  that  he  had  written 
any  thing  newer  than  his  Visions.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  so  far  worthy  of  him,  as  to  be  pious 
and  sensible,  and  I  l>elieve  no  man  li\ing  is  better 
qualified  to  write  on  such  subjects  as  his  title 
seems  to  announce.  Some  years  have  passed 
since  I  heard  from  him,  and  considering  his  great 
age,  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  hear  from  him  no 
more;  but  I  shall  always  respect  him.  He  is  truly 
a  philosopher,  according  to  my  judgment  of  the 
character,  every  tittle  of  his  knowledge  in  natural 
subjects  being  connected  in  his  mind  with  the 
firm  belief  of  an  Omnipotent  agent. 

«  Yours,  &c.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Sept.  18,  1784. 

Following  your  good  example,  I  lay  before  me 
a  sheet  of  my  largest  |>apcr.  It  was  this  moment 
fair  and  unblemished,  but  I  have  begun  to  blot  it. 


that  in  my  judgment  of  it  has  been  very  unworthy 
of  your  acceptance,  but  njy  conscience  was  in 
some  measure  satisfied  by  reflecting,  that  if  it 
were  good  for  nothing,  at  the  same  time  n  cost 
you  nothing,  except  the  trouble  of  reading  it  But 
the  case  is  altered  now.  You  must  pay  a  solid 
price  for  frothy  matter,  and  though  I  do  not  abso- 
lutely pick  your  pocket,  yet  you  lose  your  money, 
and,  as  the  saying  is,  are  never  the  wiser. 

My  green-house  is  never  so  pleasant  as  when 
we  arc  just  upon  the  point  of  being  turned  out  of 
it.    The  gentleness  of  the  autumnal  suns,  and  the 
calmness  of  this  latter  season,  make  it  a  much 
more  agreeable  retreat  than  we  ever  find  it  in  the 
summer;  when,  the  winds  being  generally  brisk, 
wo  can  not  cool  it  by  admitting  a  sufHcient  quantity 
of  air,  without  being  at  the  same  time  incommoded 
by  it.    But  now  1  sit  with  all  the  windows  and 
the  door  wide  open,  and  am  regaled  with  the  soenl 
of  eveiy  flower  in  a  garden  as  full  of  flowers  as  I 
have  known  how  to  make  it.    We  keep  no  beef, 
but  if  I  lived  in  a  hive  I  should  hardly  hear  moiv 
of  their  music.    All  the  bees  in  the  neighbooT' 
hood  resort  to  a  bed  of  mignonette,  opposite  to  the 
window,  and  pay  me  for  the  honey  they  get  out 
of  it  by  a  hum,  which,  though  rather  monotonoovs 
is  as  agreeable  to  my  car  as  the  whistling  €€ 
linnets.    All  the  sounds  that  nature  utters  an 
lightful,  at  least  in  this  country.     I  should  not 
haps  find  the  roaringof  lions  in  Africa,  or  of 
in  Russia,  very  pleasing;  but  I  know  no  beast 
England  wliose  voice  I  do  not  account  m^ 
save  and  except  always  the  braying  of  an 
The  notes  of  all  our  birds  and  fowls  pleaae 
without  one  exception.    I  should  not  indeed 
of  keeping  a  goose  in  a  cage,  that  I  might 
him  up  in  the  parlour  for  the  sake  of  his 
but  a  goose  upon  a  common,  or  in  a  farm  jaid^ 
no  bad  perfonner;  and  as  to  insects,  if  the 
iHictle,  and  beetles  indeed  of  all  hues,  will 
out  of  my  way,  I  have  no  objection  to  any  of 
rest;  on  the  contrary,  in  whatever  key  they 
from  the  gnat's  fine  treble,  to  the  base  of  the  ho. 
ble  bee,  I  admire  them  all.    Seriously  however' 
strikes  me  as  a  very  observable  instance  of 
dential  kindness  to  man,  that  such  an  exact 
has  been  contrived  l«tween  his  car,  and  the 
with  which,  at  least  in  a  rurul  situation,  it  is 
most  every  moment  visited.     All  the  world  b  s^^** 
sible  of  the  uncomfortable  efllect  that  certain  ioais^ 
have  upon  the  nerves,  and  consequently  upon  tb^ 
spirits — And  if  a  sinful  world  had  been  filled  wiUl 
such  as  would  have  curdled  the  blood,  and  ha^ 
made  the  sense  of  hearing  a  perpetual  ineonvesi- 
ence,  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  have  had  t 
right  to  complain.   But  now  the  fields,  the  woodi, 
the  gardens,  have  each  their  concert,  and  the  car 
of  man  in  {or  ever  regak^]  by  creatures  who 
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and  having  liegun  am  not  likely  to  cease  till  I 

fuive  spoiled  it.    I  have  sent  you  many  a  sheet^only  to  please  themselves.    Even  the  earn  that  an 
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deaf  to  the  Goupcl  are  continually  entertained, '  morton.  With  that  gentleman  we  drank  choco- 
ihcm^h  without  knowing  it,  by  sounds  fur  which  late,  since  I  wrote  last.  The  occasion  of  our  vitit 
they  are  solely  indebted  to  its  author.  There  is  [  was,  as  u^ual,  a  balloon.  Your  mother  invited 
maewhere  in  infinite  space  a  world  that  does  not  her,  and  I  him,  and  they  promisetl  to  return  the 
roU  within  the  precincts  of  mercy,  and  as  it  is  rea-  visit,  but  have  not  yet  performed.  Tout  le  mondc 
aonable,  and  even  scriptural,  to  8Ui)po8e  that  there  se  trouroit  Id,  as  you  may  suppose,  among  the 


w  music  in  Hea\'vn,  in  those  dismal  retrions  per- 
haps the  reverse  of  it  is  found;  tones  so  dismal,  as 
to  make  wo  itself  more  in8upj)ortahIe,  and  to  acu- 
minate even  despair.  But  my  paper  admonishes 
me  in  good  time  to  draw  the  reins,  and  to  check 
ihe  descent  of  my  fancy  into  deeps,  with  wliich 
the  is  but  too  familiar.  Our  best  love  attends  you 
Uth.  Yours,  W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  TIXWIN. 

MT  DKAR  WILLIAM,  Oct.  2,  IT&t. 

A  POET  can  but  ill  spare  time  for  prose.     The 
tnith  is,  I  am  in  haste  to  finish  my  transcript,  that 


rest,  Mrs.  W- 


.     She  was  driven  to  the  door 

by  her  son,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  in  a  phaeton, 
drawn  by  four  horses  from  Lilliput.  This  is  an 
ambiguous  expression,  and  should  what  I  write 
now  be  legible  a  thousand  years  hence,  might  puz- 
zle commentators.  Be  it  known  therefore  to  the 
Aldusses  and  the  Stevenses  of  ages  yet  to  come, 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  afBrm  that  Mrs.  W 
heisi'lf  came  from  Lilliput  that  morning,  or  indeed 
thnt  she  was  ever  there,  but  merelv  to  describe 
the  horses,  as  being  so  diminutive,  that  they  might 
be,  with  ])ropriety,  said  to  be  Lilliputian. 

The  privilege  of  franking  having  been  so  crop- 
pe<l,  T  know  not  in  what  manner  I  and  my  book- 
seller arc  to  settle  the  conveyance  of  proof  sheets 
;qq  may  receive  it  time  enough  to  give  it  a  leisure- !  hither,  and  l>ack  again.     They  must  travel  I  ima- 


ly  muling  before  you  go  to  town ;  which  whether 
1  ihallbp  able  to  accomplish,  is  at  present  uncx'r- 
*«n.  I  have  the  whole  punctuation  to  settle, 
*liich  in  blank  verse  is  of  the  last  importance,  and 
'■f^Bpecics  peculiar  to  th.it  comi)osition ;  for  I 
**w  no  use  of  points,  unless  to  direct  the  voice, 
the  nunagrment  of  wliich,  in  tht?  reading  blank 
'**,  being  more  difficult  than  in  the  n^ading  of 
^y  other  poetry,  requires  perpetual  hints  and  no- 
*")  to  regulate  the  inflectiiuis,  cadences,  and 
!■■*».  This  however  is  an  alTair  that  in  spite 
*  runmarians  must  be  lefl  i»retty  much  ad  libi- 
***  ^ptoris.  For  I  suppose  every  author  points 
^^nfing  to  his  own  reading.  If  I  can  send  the 
^^  to  the  waj^n  by  one  o'cWk  next  Wednes- 
7T1  Jou  will  have  it  on  Saturdav  the  ninth.   But 


gine  by  coach,  a  large  quantity  of  them  at  a  time; 
for,  like  other  authors,  I  find  myself  under  a  poeti- 
cal necessity  of  l)eing  frugal. 

We  love  you  all,  jointly,  and  separately,  as 
usual.  W.  C. 

I  have  not  seen,  nor  shall  see,  the  Disiwiiter's 
answer  tp  Mr.  Newton,  unkss  you  caii  furnish 
me  with  it. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIP.ND,  Oct.  9,  1784. 

The  pains  you  have  taken  to  disengage  our  cor- 
respondence from  the  expense  with  which  it  was 
threatened,  convincing  me  that  my  letters,  trivial 


*  more  than  I  expect.     Perhaps  I  shall  not .  as  they  are,  are  yet  acceptable  to  you,  encourage 

*  *^  to  despatch  it  till  the  eleventh,  in  which  mc  to  obscne  my  usual  punctuality.    You  com- 

***  H  will  not  reach  you  till  the  thirteenth.     1 1  plain  of  unconnected  thoughts.     I  believe  there  is 

'^^  think,  that  the  latter  of  these  two  periods !  not  a  head  in  the  world  but  might  utter  the  same 

/^  obtain,  because,  besides  the  punctuation,  I  complaint,  and  that  all  would  do  so,  were  they  all 

/***  the  argument  of  each  lK)ok  to  transcribe.  Add  as  attentive  to  their  own  vagaries,  and  as  honest 

^^  that  in  writing  for  the  printer,  I  am  forced  as  yours.     The  description  of  your  meditations  at 


fa) 


'^^ite  my  best,  which  makes  slow  work.     The 
^**o  of  the  whole  is — Pit  surcuhts  arbor.    If 


least  suits  mine ;  perhaps  I  can  go  a  step  beyond 

3'ou,  upon  the  some  ground,  and  assert  with  the 

'^  can  put  the  authof  s  name  under  it,  do  so—  strictest  truth  that  I  not  only  do  not  think  with 

to 


^^,  it  must  go  without  one.     For  I  know  not  connexion,  but  that  I  frequently  do  not  think  at 

^hom  to  ascribe  it.    It  was  a  motto  taken  by  a  all.     I  am  much  mistaken  if  I  do  not  often  catch 

^'Wn  prince  of  Orange,  in  the  year  1733,  but 'myself  napping  in  this  way;  for  when  I  ask  my- 

^  to  a  poem  of  his  own  writing,  or  indeed  to  any  self  what  was  the  last  idea  (as  the  ushen  at  West- 

l^^^  at  all,  but,  as  I  think,  to  a  inedul.  minster  ask  an  idle  boy  what  was  the  last  word,; 

Mr. is  a  Cornish  member,  but  for  what  I  am  not  able  to  answer,  but  like  the  boy  in  ques- 

rUee  in  Cornwall  I  know  net.     All  I  know  of  him  tion,  am  obliged  to  stare  and  say  notmng.    This 

^'■Ibat  I  saw  him  once  clap  hit;  two  hands  upon  a  may  be  a  very  unphilosophical  account  of  myself, 

^f  meaning  to  leap  over  it.  But  he  did  not  think  and  may  clash  very  much  with  the  general  opinion 

tbe  attempt  a  safe  one,  and  therefore  took  them  of  the  learned,  that  the  soul  being  an  active  prin- 

offagain.    He  was  in  company  with  Mr.  Throck-  ciple,  and  her  acUvity  consisting  in  thought,  <phB 


Mi 
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must  consequently  always  think.  But  pardon  me' 
mrwicurs  les  philosopher,  there  are  moments  Tvhen, , 
if  1  tiiink  at  all,  I  am  utterly  unc\>m(cious  of  doin*;; 
w,  and  the  thought,  and  the  consciousness  of  it, 
fteem  to  me  at  least,  who  am  no  pliilompher,  to  be 
insepanhle  frou  each  other.  Perhai»s  however 
we  may  l)oth  lie  rijjht;  and  if  you  will  grant  me 
that  I  do  not  alwayu  think,  I  will  in  n'tum  con- 
cede to  you  the  activity  you  contend  for,  and  will 
qualify  the  dilTerencc  between  us  by  supjiOMiig 
that  tliough  the  soul  be  in  herself  an  active  prin- 
ciple, the  influence  of  her  present  union  with  a 
principle  that  is  not  such,  makes  her  often  dor- 
mant, BUsiMMids  her  o^Kirut ions,  and  affects  her  with 
n  sort  of  de!i<iuium,  in  which  s!ic  suffers  a  tem- 
jwrary  loss  of  all  her  functions.  I  have  related  to 
you  my  ex[>i*riencc  truly,  and  without  di;jgui>H*; 
you  must  therefore  either  admit  my  assertion,  that 
the  soul  does  not  necessarily  always  act,  or  deny- 
that  mine  is  a  human  soul:  a  negative  that  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  easily  prove.  So  much  for  a 
dispute  wliich  I  little  tliought  of  being  engaged  in 
to-day. 

Last  ni<;ht  I  had  a  letter  from  Lord  Dartmouth. 
It  was  to  apprL^i'  me  of  the  safe  arrival  of  Cook's 
last  voyage,  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to  lend  me, 
in  St.  Juuie's  Square.  The  reading  of  those  vol- 
umes aUbrded  me  umch  amusement,  and  I  hope 
some  instruction.  No  ol)8cr\ation  however  forced 
itself  upon  me  with  more  violence  than  one,  that 
I  could  not  help  making  on  the  death  of  Cajitain 
Cook.  Gotl  is  a  jealous  Grod,  and  nt  Owhyhee  the 
jKwr  man  was  content  to  1k»  worshipiicd.  From 
that  moment,  the  remarkable  inter{)osition  of  Pro\i- 
dencc  in  his  favour,  was  converted  into  an  opjKtbi- 
tiou  that  thwarted  all  his  purposes.  He  leil  the 
scene  of  his  deification,  but  was  driven  back  to  it 
by  a  most  violent  storm,  hi  which  he  suflered  more 
than  in  any  Ihat  had  preceileci  it.  When  he  de- 
part4»l  he  It'll  his  worship[>rTS  still  ii^fatuatiMl  with 
an  idea  of  liis  go<lsliip,  consequently  well  disposed 
to  serve  him.  At  his  return  he  fomid  them  sul- 
len, distrustful,  and  mysterious.  A  trifling  thell 
was  committed,  which,  by  a  blunder  of  his  own 
in  pursuing  the  thief  ailer  the  property  had  bu'n ' 
restored,  was  magnified  to  an  affitir  of  the  last 
Importance.  One  of  their  favourite  cliiefs  was 
killed  too  by  a  blunder.  Nothing,  in  short,  but 
blunder  and  mistake  attended  him,  till  he  fell 
breathless  into  the  water,  and  then  all  was  smooth . 
again.  The  world  indeed  will  not  take  notice,  or  = 
M>e.  that  the  dis^x^nsation  bore  evident  marks  of 
Divine  displeasun* ;  but  a  mind  1  think  in  any 
ilegrcc  spiritual  can  not  o\ erlook  them.  We  know 
from  truth  itself,  that  the  death  of  Herod  was  for 
u  similar  otfencr.  Hut  llerod  was  in  no  scnsi^  a 
iK"lii;ver  in  God,  nor  had  enjoyed  lialf  the  op|X)rtu- 
ntties  with  which  our  ]>oor  countryman  had  been 
tifvouiwl.    It  may  bo  ui^gcd  perhap*  that  ho  waa 


in  j(»t,  that  he  meant  nothing  but  hia  own 
ment,  and  that  of  his  compaDions.  I  < 
lie  knows  little  of  the  heart,  who  does  im 
that  even  in  a  stmsible  man  it  is  flattered  i 
si)ecies  of  exaltation.  But  be  it  ao,  that 
in  s{X)rt — it  was  not  humane,  to  say  no  « 
it,  to  s|X)rt  with  the  ignorance  of  his  fr 
mock  their  simplicity,  to  humour  and  acqi 
their  blind  credulity.  Besides,  though  a 
stone  may  be  worshipped  blaroclcM,  a 
man  may  not.  He  knows  what  ho  doea, 
suffering  such  honours  to  be  paid  him,  iii> 
guilt  of  sacrilejje.* 

We  arc  glad   that  you  are  so  happy 
churcii,  in  your  s<x'iety,  and  in  all  your  con 
I  have  not  left  myself  room  to  say  any  i 
the  love  we  feel  for  you. 

Vours,  my  dear  friend,  "^ 


TO  TUE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNI 

.MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Oct.  10^ 

I  sKXD  you  four  quires  of  verse,  whic] 
sent,  I  shall  dismiss  from  my  thoughta,  ai 
no  more  of,  till  1  sec  them  in  print.  I 
afttT  all  found  time  or  industry  enough,  to 
last  hand  to  the  (wints.  I  believe  howe< 
arc  not  very  erroneous,  though  in  so  long 
and  in  a  work  that  requires  nicety  in  thia 
lar,  some  inaccuracies  will  escape.  Wl 
find  any,  yi>u  will  oblige  me  by  correctii 

In  some  {Missnges,  esi>ecially  in  theaeoo 
you  will  ol>ser>e  me  very  satirical.  Wi 
such  subjects  1  could  not  be  otherwise, 
write  nothing  without  aiming  at  least  at  ua 
It  were  beneath  my  years  to  do  it,  and  s 
dishonourable  to  mv  religion.  I  know  tha 
mation  of  such  abuses  as  I  have  cenaur 
to  Ih?  exiMvted  from  the  efforts  of  a  poet 
contemplate  the  world,  its  follies,  its  vice 
diDerence  to  duty,  and  its  stnmuous  attacl 
what  is  e^il,  and  not  to  reprehend,  wei 
prove  it.  From  this  charge  at  least  I 
clear,  for  I  have  neither  tacitly  nor  expre 
tered  either  its  chnructers.  or  its  customs, 
paid  one,  and  only  one  compliment,  whicl 
justly  due,  that  1  did  not  know  how  to  wit 


•  Ifavlncj  piij(iyt\l.  in  the  year  17?i,  the  p1c»wre< 
ing  wirh  the  illustiioiiji  imman,  on  tmaid  his  owi 
Rfvohuion.  I  can  not  jxiHsthc  pieHeni  letter  without 
that  I  :ini  i)i;rHnndctl  my  frii-nd  Cowpcr  u(t«rly 
hrnd((i  the  Iwliavi^ur  of  Cupiain  Cook,  In  the ada 
to.  From  the  liitlt-  }<on*i)nal  acqudintancr,  irhtch  '. 
mlf  wiih  this  hni:i;iui;  and  truly  ChriMian  navi{ 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  h\t  life,  I  con  not  iKlieve  I 
for  him  to  have  arte^l,  under  any  cirnimstuice%  ' 
impious  arrog^anee,  ia  ntighi  appear  offim^TS  in  t 
ths  Almighty.    HaUy, 
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especttlly  having  to  fair  an  occasion  (I  forget  my- 
lelf^  there  is  another  in  the  first  book  to  Mr. 
Throckmorton,)  but  the  compliment  I  mean  is  to 

Mr. .    It  is  howe\'er  so  managed,  that 

Dobodj  bat  himself  can  make  the  application,  and 
yoD,  to  whom  I  disclose  the  secret ;  a  delicacy  on 
mr  part,  which  so  much  delicacy  on  lus  obliged 
me  to  the  observance  of! 

What  there  is  of  a  religions  cast  in  the  volume  I 
have  thrown  towards  tho  end  of  it,  for  two  rca- 
«)n»— first  that  I  might  not  revolt  the  reader  at 
his  entrance — and  secondly,  that  my  best  impres- 
sions might  be  made  last.  Were  I  to  write  as 
naay  volumes  as  Lopez  de  Vega,  or  Voltaire,  not 
one  of  them  would  be  without  this  tincture.  If  the 
World  like  it  not,  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  I 
Ln&ke  all  the  concessions  I  cxm,  that  I  may  please 
tLom,  but  I  will  not  please  them  at  the  expense  of 
mj  conscience. 

My  descriptions  are  all  from  nature.  Not  one 
of  them  second-handed.  My  delineations  of  the 
Ji^art  are  from  my  own  experience.  Not  one  of 
tbem  borrowed  from  books,  or  in  the  least  degree 
conjectural.  In  my  numbers,  which  I  have  varied 
as  much  as  I  could  (for  blank  verse  without  variety 
vf  nombere  is  no  better  than  bladder  and  string)  I 
have  imitated  nobody,  though  sometimes,  perhaps, 
"*w  may  be  an  api)arant  resemblance ;  because 
*^  the  same  time  that  I  would  not  imitate,  I  have 
Weflectually  differed. 

^f  the  work  can  not  boast  a  regular  plan  (in 
.*"*ch  respect  however  I  do  not  think  it  altogether 
^***^Wc)  it  may  yet  boast,  that  the  reflections 
**  natorally  suggested  alwap  by  the  preceding 
^•■^ge,  and  that  except  the  fifth  book,  which  is 
^^  of  a  political  aspect,  the  whole  has  one  ten- 
~"*y;  to  discountenance  the  modern  enthusiasm 

'  II  London  life,  and  to  recommend  rural  ease 
.    'eigurc,  as  friendly  to  the  cause  of  piety  and 

-  ^  it  pleases  you  I  shall  be  haj)py,  and  collect 
^"^  3ronr  pleasure  in  it  an  omen  of  its  general 
^Ptance.  Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


"^O  THE  REV.  AVILLiAM  UNWIN. 

""l  ^tlAR  WILLIAM,  Oct.  20, 1784. 

J[  ^Cr  letter  has  relieved  me  from  some  anxiety, 

^*  given  me  a  good  deal  of  positive  fAeasure.    I 

^^  faith  in  your  judgment,  and  an  implicit  confi- 

,*^  in  the  sincerity  of  your  approbation.     The 

^*^iag  of  so  long  a  poem  is  a  serious  business ; 

**^  the  author  must  know  little  of  his  own  heart, 

^ho  (Jo^  not  In  Bome  degree,  suspect  himself  of 

P*tiality  to  his  own  production  ;  and  who  is  he 

^  would  not  be  mortified  by  the  discovery,  that 

be  had  written  five  thousand  lines  in  vain  1    The 

poim  however  which  yott  have  in  hand,  wiO  not  of. 


itself  make  a  volume  so  large  as  tho  last,  or  as  a 
bookseller  would  wish.    I  say  this,  because  when  I 
had  sent  Johnson  five  thousand  verses,  he  applied 
for  a  thousand  more.     Two  years  since,  I  began  a 
piece  which  grew  to  the  length  of  two  hundred, 
and  there  stopped.     I  have  lately  resumed  it,  and 
(I  believe)  shall  fmiah  it.     But  the  subject  is  fruit* 
ful,  and  will  not  be  comprised  in  a  smaller  com- 
pass than  seven  or  eight  hundred  verses.    It  turns 
on  the  question,  whether  an  education  at  school  or 
at  home  be  preferable,  and  I  shall  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  latter.     I  mean  that  it  shall  pursue  tho 
track  of  the  former.     That  is  to  say,  that  it  shall 
visit  Stock  in  its  way  to  publication.     My  design 
also  is  to  inscribe  it  to  you.     But  you  must  see  it 
first ;  and  if,  after  having  seen  it,  you  should  have  any 
objection,  though  it  should  be  no  Ingger  than  the 
tittle  of  an  i,  I  will  deny  myself  that  pleasure,  and 
find  no  fault  with  3'our  refusal.    I  have  not  been 
without  thoughts  of  adding  John  Gilpin  at  the 
tail  of  all.     He  has  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in 
the  world,  and  perliai)s  it  may  not  be  anuss  to  show, 
that  though  I  write  generally  with  a  serious  in- 
tention, I  know  how  to  be  occasionally  mcny. 
The  Critical  Reviewers  charged  me  with  an  at- 
tempt at  humour.    John  having  been  more  cele- 
brated upon  the  score  of  humour  than  most  pieces 
that  have  appeared  in  modem  days,  may  serve  to 
exonerate  me  from  the  inij)utation :  but  in  this  ar- 
ticle I  am  entirely  under  your  judgment,  and  mei^ 
to  be  set  down  by  it.     All  these  together  will  make 
an  octavo  volume  like  the  last.     1  should  have  told 
you,  that  the  piiHse  which  now  employs  me,  is  in 
rhyrhe.    I  do  not  intend  to  write  any  more  blank. 
It  is  more  difficult  than  rhyme,  and  not  so  amusing 
in  the  composition.     If,  when  you  make  the  ofifer 
of  my  book  to  Johnson,  he  should  stroke  his  chin, 
and  look  up  to  the  ceiling  and  cry — '  Humph !' — 
antici])ate  him  (I  beseech  you)  at  once,  by  say- 
ing,— *  that  you  know  I  should  be  sorry  Uiat  he 
should  undertake  for  me  to  his  own  disadvantage, 
or  that  my  volume  should  be  in  any  degree  pressed 
upon  him.    I  make  him  the  ofiTer  merely  because 
I  think  hn  would  have  reason  to  complain  of  me, 
if  I  did  not.'    But  that  punctilio  once  satisfied,  it 
is  a  matter  of  indlfiference  to  mo  what  publisher 
sends  me  forth.    If  Longman  should  have  diffi- 
culties, which  is  the  more  probable,  as  I  under- 
stand from  you  that  he  does  not  in  these  cases  see 
with  his  own  eyes,  but  will  consult  a  brother  poet, 
take  no  pains  to  conquer  them.     The  idea  of  be- 
ing hawked  about,  and  especially  of  your  bring 
the  hawker,  is  insupportable.    Nichols  (I  liave 
heard)  is  the  most  learned  pnnter  of  the  present 
day.     He  may  be  a  man  of  taste  as  well  as  leaic- 
ing;  and  I  suppose  that  you  would  not  want  a 
gentleman  usher  to  introduce  you.    He  prints  tho 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  may  serve  us,  if  the 
othen  ihould  decline ;  if  not,  give  vouieelf  do 
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&rtb«r  trouble  ibout  the  niullcr.  I  any  ptMubl; 
envy  aulhon,  nho  cun  aJFurd  to  publiah  at  their 
own  expense,  and  in  that  caaa  ilioulil  vniXo  no 
more,  Bui  the  luortlGeatiun  would  not  bimk  mj 
hetLit. 

1  pTocenl  to  your  correotioru,  for  vrliich  I  tnost 
uiuflectedly  thank  you,  adverting  to  tliem  in  their 

Page  140. — Truth  i^enerally,  without  the  orticlo 

Ihe,  would  not  Ije luflkknily  Jefinixl.  Th<?re  are 
many  aalta  of  truth,  ptiilowpbical,  mathematical, 
moral,  Ac.  and  a  Trailer  not  much  accustomed  to 
heu  of  rvligioiu  or  K'ri))tural  truth,  might  pou- 
btj,  and  indeed  eaaily  doubt  what  truth  naa  par- 
ticiilaitj  intended.  I  acknonledge  thai  grace,  in 
my  UK  of  tho  TViirJ,  docs  not  often  occur  in  poet- 
ry. So  ni'illii>r  Jo«i  A\\e.  subject  which  I  handle. 
Evc'iy  Bubjccl  has  ila  oWn  Iftms,  and  rcli^oui 
onei  tahu  ibcirs  willi  moat  jiropricly  from  the  acrip- 
tuie.  Thence  I  lake  llu;  woid  grace,  The  wr- 
caitic  lue  of  it  in  the  iiiuullu  of  JrilidclK  I  admit, 
but  not  their  nuthonty  to  proscribe  il,  especially 
Ri  God's  fiivoui  in  lliL>  abetract  ht»  no  otber 
word,  in  all  our  language,  by  which  it  can  be 

Pago  150. — Imjrrett  the  mindfaiiuly,  or  not  at 
eit. — I  prefer  this  Une,  becaniui  of  the  interrupted 
run  of  it,  having  always  obscned  that  a  liule  un- 
evenne»  of  this  sort,  in  a  long  work,  has  a  good 
edbct,  used,  1  mean  sparingly,  and  with  diKre- 

Page  127.— Thia  should  have  been  notol  first, 
^ul  naa  osfflooki'il.  fii'  pleased  lo  alter  for  mo 
lIlUH,  «iLh  llio  diflurciici'  of  only  one  word  ftMn 
tb«  alteialion  proiWKd  by  you — 


And  lelgnieai 

You  obnervcd  probably,  in  your  second  reading, 
that  I  allow  the  life  of  an  nnimal  toliv  fuirly  taken 
away,  when  il  inWrfiirofl  oilherwith  llic  interest  or 
convemcncc  of  man.  Consciiucntly  En3il)i,and  all 
reptiles  that  ipoil  our  crops,  cither  of  fruit  or  grain, 
may  be  dcstrojeJ,  ifttc  ran  catch  them.  It  gives 
me  Tp[d  pIcMurc,  that  Mre,  Unwm  M  readily  tin- 
dentood  me.  Blank  verse,  by  the  unuiunl  uNaDge- 
ment  of  the  words,  and  Ijy  the  frpqllcnt  infuaon 
of  one  Une  into  another,  not  leea  than  by  the  style, 
which  requinii  akindortra£iailmBgi:ificpnco,cnii 
not  be  diarHi'alila  « il  li  much  ol»curity,  must  ralbcr 
lie  lingularl)'  iHTspicuoug,  to  be  so  earily  compre- 
hended. It  is  my  labour,  anil  my  princijia]  one, 
to  be  as  clear  as  pondble.  Ynu  do  not  mistake 
me,  when  you  auppoiw  thai  1  have  great  respect 
for  l)i<'  lirtui!  lh[Ll  liii'j  l<  ir>;<tiiiLi>ii  II  ia  that  sort 
of  prowess  wluch  tliu  u'lif>l>'  {riiin  iiif  scripture  calls 
OS  to  manifest,  when  assailed  by  sensual  evil.  In-j 
tenor  ■in*ehie&  must  be  grappled  with.    Then  ia 


no  lllghl  trom  them.  But  aolicitationa  to  na,  that 
iildri'ji;  IheruBvlcey  (o  our  bodily  senaei,  are,  I  b»- 
lic'U',  acWuincoiiqupfwiin  any  other  way. 

I  can  easily  ttiv  thai  yau  mny  have  very  reasons 
bla  objections  lu  niV  Ji-Jitolorv proposal.  You  an 
■|;jjiian,  iiid  have  banged  your  order.  Yon 
child  ofoiina  mater,  and  I  haiv  banged  her 
too.  Lay  younelf  therc£jre  under  no  coDstrainti 
that  1  do  not  lay  you  under,  but  consider  youiwK 
u  pcrteclly  iim. 

SVith  our  best  love  to  you  all,  I  bid  jou  heartily 
fiucwell.  1  am  tiiul  of  this  endless  acribblement 
Adicul  Youra,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON 

»\  DKiR  )KiE.s-D.  OH.  30,  i:*l. 

I  ACCEDE  Duwt  (cadily  to  the  Justness  of  your 
remark  mi  llie  llllijcct  of  tlic  truly  Roman  benasm 
of  lj)c  Sandwich  iaiuiilers.  Proofs  of  such  proweaa 
I  believe  are  seldom  ciliibilfd  by  a  peo|Je  win 
have  attained  loa  highdegrveof  civiliiation.  Re- 
finement and  profligacy  of  principle  in  looncariy 
allied,  to  admit  of  any  thing  so  noble  and  I  quc» 
tion  rehether  niiy  iiulances  of  follhlu]  fnendshif^ 
like  that  which  so  much  tdccled  jrou  in  the  be- 
ll n\  in  itr  of  the  {foof  aavagc,  fietc  produced  CFVcn  b; 
the  Romans  Ihcmselvvt,  in  the  latter  days  «f  ibo 
empirr.  They  had  been  a  nation  nhoKviitunll 
iiiiDiiHsiblcnotlonondetat,  But  Greece,  whkh 
was  lo  them  what  Franc?  j*  to  ue,  a  PanJura'i 
box  of  iiiiechief,  reiiuriii  ihem  h)  her  own  standaid, 
and  Ihcy  nalurnlly  won  sunk  still  k>wi>(  Rch^on 
in  thiiCaM  IHf  l»a  iiictty  much  out  of  the  quMttDO. 
To  tbc  productioD  of  Euch  hennam,  luiiiebauched 
nature  heru'lf  is  equal.  When  Italy  Iroa  a  land 
ofhcroVK,  she  knew  no  more  of  tho  true  God  than 
cLcidliL'Od  and  h«'r  njillvra  know  now;  and  in- 
deed it  seems  a  matter  of  inililli'n'in-e,  whether  a. 
be  bom  under  a  Irutli  uliicli  dues  not  in- 
fluence him,  or  under  the  actual  influence  of  a. 

r  if  there  be  am  liilliTcncc  between  Ihn  Iwi^i 
cases,  it  seema  to  be  miher  b  favour  of  Ibe  In  lief  rT" 
for  a.  false  persuasion,  such  as  the  MihomeUn  tbc^ 
instance,  may  animate  the  courage,  nitd  funuil^M 
motives  for  tho  contempt  ofdealh,  wliilealnpiwf^M 
ofthc  true  Tfligion  ntc  punished  for  thiir  folly  br"" 
being  abandoned  lo  the  last  degrees  of  dcpra^ilr.—- ■ 
Accordingly  wb  sec  a  Sandwich   ijinnder  sam— ^ 
fcingliiuiselfto  his  dead  friend,  and  nur  Christia;*. 
seamen  and  niiuiiun,  inKleiu]  of  Inin^  impmseA. 
by  a  sense  of  his  generoaity  liutcbcriii^  liim  wiila 
persevering  craclly  tint  will  dia)(raee  them  for 
m:  for  he  was  a  ['yfcni'dcw,  uiireasling  enemy, 
ho  meant  nothing  more  than  to  gratify  hia  lai« 
lor  the  dcccaacd.    To  slay  him  in  such  drrum- 
sUnces  was  to  murder  him,  ami  with  evcij  ugn. 


Lrr.  178, 179. 


LETTERS. 


9^ 


I  am  again  at  Johnson^s  in  the  shape  of  a  poem 
in  blank  verae,  consisting  of  six  books,  and  called 
The  Task.  I  began  it  about  this  time  twelve- 
month,  and  writing  sometimes  an  hour  in  the  day, 
■omecimes  half  a  one,  and  sometimes  two  houn, 
have  lately  finished  it.  I  mentioned  it  not  sooner, 
because  almost  to  the  last  I  was  doubtful  whether 
I  ahonld  ever  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  working 
oAen  in  such  distress  of  mind,  as,  while  it  spurred 
me  to  the  work,  at  the  same  time  threatened  to 
(fisqualify  mc  for  it.  My  bookseller  I  suppose  will 
be  as  tardy  as  before.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  bom 
into  the  world  till  the  month  of  March,  when  I 
and  the  crocuses  shall  peep  together.  You  may 
assure  yourself  tliat  I  sliall  take  my  first  opportu- 
nity to  wait  on  you.  I  mean  hkewLae  to  gratify 
myself  by  obtruding  my  muse  upon  Mr.  Bacon. 

Adieu,  my  dear  fnend!  we  are  well,  and  love 
you.  Yours  and  Mrs.  Newton's,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FBIEXD  Nov.  1,  1784. 

Webe  I  to  delay  my  answer,  I  must  yet  write 
wiihout  a  frank  at  last,  and  may  as  well  therefore 
write  without  one  now,  especially  feeling,  as  I  do, 
a  desire  to  thank  you  for-  your  friendly  offices  so 
^eU  performed.     I  am  glad  for  your  sake,  as  well 
as  for  my  own,  that  you  succeeded  in  the  first  in- 
Aance,  and  tliat  the  first  trouble  proved  the  last.  I 
am  willing  too  to  consider  Johnson's  readiness  to 
•ttepta  second  volume  of  mine,  as  .an  argument 
^  It  least  he  was  no  loser  by  the  former.     I  col- 
lect fiiom  it  some  reasonable  hope  that  the  volume 
|B<Iuestion  may  not  wrong  him  neither.    My 
^^^^Hination  teUs  me  (for  I  know  you  interest  your- 
"^  in  the  success  of  my  productions)  that  your 
***rt  fluttered  when  you  approached  Johnson's 
^*}  ind  that  it  fult  itself  dischargcil  of  a  burthen 
*beii  joo  came  out  again.     You  did  welt  to  men- 

**•  it  tt  the  T 8 ;  they  will  now  know  that 

^  <lo  not  pretend  a  share  in  my  confidence, 

•***te*Tpr  be  the  value  of  it,  greater  than  you  ac- 

^y  poMess.     I  wrote  to  Mr.  Newton  by  the  last 

P^  to  tdl  him  that  I  was  gone  to  the  press 

*^^-    He  will  be  surprised  and   perhaps  not 

JI^Bcd.    But  1  think  he  can  not  complain,  for  he 

^^  his  own  authorly  secrets  without  participating 

7^  with  me.    I  do  not  think  myself  in  the  least 

'Rnoied  bv  his  reserve;  neither  should  I,  if  he  were 

^  publish  a  whole  library  without  favouring  me 

*illi  any  previous  notice  of  his  intentions.     In 

^W  cases  it  is  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  firiend- 

■bip  not  to  communicat(>,  thoutrh  there  must  be  a 

fiinidship  where  the  comniuniration  is  made.  But 

naoy  reasons  may  concur  in  di^[K>^ing  a  writer  to 

katp  his  WDik  lecret,  and  none  of  tliem  ifijuriooa 

Y 


to  hii  friends.  The  influence  of  one  I  have  felt 
myself,  for  which  none  of  them  would  blame  me— 
I  mean  the  desire  of  surprising  agreeably.  And 
if  I  have  denied  myself  this  pleasure  in  your  in- 
stance, it  was  only  to  give  myself  a  greater,  by 
eradicating  from  your  mind  any  little  weeds  of  sus- 
picion, that  might  still  remain  in  it,  that  any  man 
living  is  nearer  to  me  than  yourself.  Had  not 
this  consideration  forced  up  the  lid  of  my  strong 
box  like  a  lever,  it  would  have  kept  its  contents 
with  an  invisible  closeness  to  the  last;  and  the  first 
news  that  either  you  or  any  of  my  friends  would 
have  heard  of  the  Task,  they  would  have  received 
from  the  public  pa{)erH.  But  you  know  now,  that 
neither  as  a  poet,  nur  a  man,  do  I  give  to  any  man 
a  precedence  in  my  estimation  at  your  expense. 

I  am  groceeding  with  my  new  work  (which  at 
present  1  feel  myself  nmch  inclined  to  call  by  the 
name  of  Tirocinium)  as  fast  as  the  muse  ])ermit8. 
It  has  reached  the  length  of  seven  hundred  lines, 
and  will  probably  receive  an  addition  of  two  or 

three  hundred  more.     When  vou  see  Mr. 

{)erhap8  you  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  procure 
from  him  half  a  dozen  franks,  addressed  to  your- 
self, and  dated  the  fifteenth  of  December,  in  which 
case,  they  will  all  go  to  the  ]X)8t  filled  with  my 
lucubrations,  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  I  do 
not  name  an  earlier,  iHTause  I  hate  to  be  hurried; 
and  Johnson  can  not  want  it  sooner  than,  thus 
managed,  it  will  reach  him. 

I  am  not  sorry  that  John  Gilpin,  though  hitherto 
he  has  been  nolKxly's  child,  is  likely  to  be  owned  at 
last.  Here  and  there  I  can  give  him  a  touch  that 
I  think  will  mend  him,  the  language  in  some 
places  not  l)eing  quite  so  quaint  and  old-fashioned 
as  it  should  be ;  and  in  one  of  the  stanzas  tliere  is 
a  false  rhyme.  When  I  have  thus  given  the  flnisli- 
ing  stroke  to  his  figure,  I  mean  to  grace  him  with 
two  mottos,  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  one,  which, 
when  the  world  shall  sec  that  I  have  only  a  Uttle 
one  of  three  words  to  the  volume  itself,  and  none 
to  the  books  of  which  it  consists,  they  will  perhaps 
understand  as  a  stricture  u{x>n  that  pompous  dis- 
play of  literature,  with  which  some  authors  take 
occasion  to  crowd  their  titles.  Knox,  in  particu- 
lar, who  is  a  sensible  man  too,  has  not,  I  think, 
fewer  than  half  a  dozen  to  his  Essays. 

Adieu,  W.  C. 


[TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BULL.J 

Norembcr  8,  1784. 
The  Task,  as  you  know,  is  gone  to  the  press : 
since  it  went  I  have  bi*en  employed  in  writing  ano- 
ther poem,  which  I  am  now  transcribing,  and  which 
in  a  short  time  I  design  shall  follow.  It  is  enti- 
tk»d.  Tirocinium,  or  a  Review  of  Schools :  the  h\h- 
taneBM  and  purpose  of  it  are,  to  oensare  the  want 


COWPER'S  WORKS.  Li 


of  discipline,  and  the  Bcojidalous  inattention  to 

inoraU,  that  obtain  in  thorn,  especially  in  the  larg-  TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NE"^ 

est:  arui  to  recommend  private  tuition  as  a  mode 

f  1  I        ..  run  A        *         II  W'f  DEAR  PRIEVD,  NoV. 

OX  education  prefcri'ible  on  Oil  nccounbi:  to  call  ui)-  «       .,    .              ,                ,     . 

.«  f  •!   —  4    1             4  .         r  4U  •  All  the  mterest  that  von  take  in  n 

on  fatlien  to  become  tutors  of  their  own  soiu?,  ,.    ^.            •.    „  ..       ,    •    , 

^  1 4i   « •          .-114*11             1         4*  Iieation,  and  all  the  pleas  that  vou  ur 

where  that  IS  practicable ;  to  take  lionie  a  domestic  ^            .  .                     ,. ,        '  , 

»«4w-  ™  k  -^  :*  •       4         1  :r      -41  i     i         <>*  Jour  ni'ht  to  my  confidence,  the  m 

tutor,  where  it  w  not :  and  if  neitlier  can  be  done,        ,  ^  ..  , 

-      I       .,  ,     /i  f       u  I     J**d  your  letter,  struck  me  as  so  max 

to  place  them  under  the  cure  of  such  a  man,  as  he  *  ,      *       ,..     ... 

,    '  ,        f  ...  ,  1         vour  reganl ;  of  a  inendship,  m  wh 

to  whom  1  am  writing,  some  rural  iiarson,  whose  '    ,,.  i.  .   ,  *     „ 

^..     ..      •    r    -4   1 4       r  *"d  time  make  no  abatement.     But  it 

attention  is  lumted  to  a  ft-w.  .      ,.    ^  ... 

to  adjust  opposite  claims  to  the  satuifi 

"  parties.     I  have  done  my  lx»8t,  and  m 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESCt.  to  your  candour  to  put  a  just  interpw 

MY  DEAR  FiUKND,  Abrcm6<T,  1781.      ^^  ^^^\  ^««  passed,  and  to  lyivo  me  ere 

To  condole  with  you  on  the  death  of  a  mother,*  certain  truth,  that  whatever  seeming 

ajTcd  ei^'hty-seven  would  be  ahsunl— rather,  tliere- '  l**^*"*  of  attention  and  attachment  to  y 

fore,  as  is  reasonable,  I  congratulate  you  on  thei<^"<^  <*"  this  occa«i<m  may  have  appea 

almost  singular  felicity  of  having  enjoyed  the  com-  ^^^  chargeable  with,  I  am  in  n^ality 


all  real  ones,  as  vou  would  wish  to  fin« 
I  send  you  enclosed,  in  the  lirst  plac 


pany  of  so  amiable  and  no  near  a  n'lution  so  long 
Your  lot  and  mine  in  this  resjiect  have  lx?en  very 
different,  as  indwHl  in  almost  every  other.     Your  t^^  adw^rtisement  to  the  reader,  whic 
mother  lived  to  s<-e  you  ristv  at  least  to  see  you'^'^r  my  title,  not  otherwise  easily  acca 
comfortably  established  in  the  world.     Mine,  dy- , ««-coiidly,  what  is  cidled  an  arjument,  c 
ing  when  I  was  six  years  old,  did  not  Hve  to  see  O'  of  the  contents  of  each  book,  more 
me  sink  in  it.     You  may  remember  with  pleasure,  tial  and  diffuse  by  far  than  that  which 
while  you  live,  n  blessing  vouchsafed  to  you  r>  to  the  i)res8.     It  will  give  you  a  pret 
long;  and  I,  while  1  live,  must  regret  a  comfort  of  «<*q"aintancc  with  my  matU»r,  though 
which  I  was  deprived  so  early.     1  can  truly  say,  !«"<!  mortises,  by  which  the  several  p 
that  not  a  week  passes  CiKThaps  I  might  with  equal  I  <^onnecU»d,  and  let  into  each  other,  can 
veracity  say  a  day)  in  which  I  do  not  think  of  her.  :i»l«"n«l  "i  a  syllabus— and  lastly,  on  ex 
Such  was  the  impression  her  tenderness  ina<le  uj)- ;  ***'^»"^1-     '^'^e  subject  of  it  I  am  suro 
on  me,  though  the  opportunity  she  had  for  hhow-  >'>"»  ^^^  «»  ^  ^^^  atlmitted  into  my 
ing  it  was  so  short.     But  the  ways  of  God  arel""  images  but  what  are  8crii>tural,  ant 
equal— and  when  1  reflect  on  the  pangs  she  would"!  ^  exactly  as  I  could  at  the  plain 
have  sullered,  had  she  U^n  a  witness  of  all  mine,  suWi'mty  of  the  scripture  language,  1 
I  sec  more  cause  to  rejoice,  than  to  mourn,  tliat  the  manner  of  it  may  please  you  too. 
■lie  was  hidden  in  the  grave  so  soon.  the  numliers  and  diction  are  concerned,  i 

We  have,  as  you  say,  lost  a  lively  and  s«'nsiblc  T'^'tty  well  for  a  sample  of  the  whole 
neighbour  in  Lady  Austen,  but  we  have  bei»n  long  '«"''j<^^ts  l»eing  so  various,  no  single  {kv 
accu8tome<l  to  a  staU>  of  retirement  within  one  do-  '^l'  respects  l>e  a  specimen  of  a  book  at 
grcc  of  solitude,  and  being  naturally  lovers  of  still  ^h'  pnnciiMd  purj»ose  is  to  allure  the 
life,  can  relapse  into  our  former  duality  without  chanicter,  by  scenery,  by  imagery,  and 
Wng  unhappy  at  the  chan;To.  To  me  imlenl  a  <"«^  embellishments,  to  the  reading  of 
third  is  not  necc^ssnry,  wliilt^  I  can  have  the  com-  P'^«'*'t  him.  Subonlinately  to  this,  to  c 
imnion  I  have  hod  these  twenty  years.  I  pre<li  liotion  in  favour  of  a  metruiwlis,  tl 

I  am  pone  to  the  press  again  ;'a  volume  of  mine  »»^'  exhausts  the  c/)untry,  by  evacuatir 
will  greet  vour  hands  some  time  either  in  the  course  .  it«  principal  iiiliabitants :  and  collateral 
of  the  winter,  or  early  in  the  spring.  You  willif^""  »«  ^"^  consistent  with  tliis  doul>le  ir 
lind  it  ixrliaps  on  the  u'hole  more  entertaining  tlian  .h«v<i  a  stmkc  at  \ice,  vanity,  and  U\y 
the  former,  as  it  treats  n  great  variety  of  subj.tts, ! '  ^'"''  thnn.  1  have  not  ^Mwd  the  u 
and  tho8t»,  at  least  the  nw^t,  of  a  sublunarv  kind,  p^  *''t^T  ^>*ii*^'*i  api»ean»d  in  the  Genera 
It  will  consist  of  a  poem  in  six  iKwks,  called  the ;  ***»^  "*'  SiitiirJay.  said  to  have  been  nt 
Task.  To  which  will  l>e  udd^l  anotlier.  which  I  'ir»^"«ral  oUicer,  and  by  him  «'nt  to  ih, 
fmishe<l  yesterday,  calK-d.  I  l»elie\e,  Tirociniuiii,  on  ^^''»rtliy  of  public  notice,  and  which  has 
•he  subject  of  education.  ; IHarunce  of  authenticity,  would  alone  , 

You  |H>rceive  that  I  have  taken  your  advice,  and  «*^«'>"i'st  censure  of  those  Inxlies,  if  any 
given  the  pen  no  n-st.*  '  W.  ('.  |t»f"*'i«ion  were  uantt-d.  By  way  of  su]. 
. what  I  have  written  on  this  subji?ct.  1  I 

'On  aie  21flt  of  this  month  the  wiiier  owuiicnccd  Jiia'^i  l»o«'m,  calltnl  Tirochiium,  which  isini 
tMii4aikMi  of  Homer.  i  treats  of  the  scandalous  relaxation  of 
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ptine  that  obtains  in  almost  all  schools  universally, 
rat  especially  in  the  largest,  which  arc  so  ncgli- 
^t  in  the  article  of  morals,  that  boys  arc  de- 
bauched in  general  the  moment  they  arc  capable 
of  being  so.  It  recommends  the  OiHce  of  tutor  to 
the  iather,  where  there  is  no  real  inipeilimcnt ;  the 
eipedient  of  a  domestic  tutor,  wliere  tlierc  is;  and 
the  disposal  of  boys  into  the  hands  of  a  re8i)ectablc 
counti)'  clerjiyman,  who  limits  his  attention  to  two, 
in  all  cases  where  they  can  not  be  conveniently 
educated  at  home.     Mr.  Unwin  hapirily  affording 


sion  following.  In  my  last  I  recommended  it  to 
you  to  procure  franks  for  the  conveyance  of  Tir«>- 
cinium,  dated  on  a  day  therein  mentioned,  and  the 
earliest  which  at  that  time  I  could  venture  to  ap- 
point. It  has  happened  however  that  the  poem  is 
finished  a  month  sooner  than  I  expected,  and  two- 
thirds  of  it  are  at  thi.s  time  fairly  transcribed;  an 
ac<;ident  to  which  the  riders  of  a  Parnassian  steed 
are  liable,  who  never  know,  before  they  mount 
him,  at  what  rate  he  will  choose  to  travel.  If  he 
1)0  indisposed  to  despatch,  it  is  impossible  to  acce- 


me  an  instance  in  ix>int,  the  i)oem  is  inscribed  to  lerate  his  pace;  if  otherwise,  equally  imi)068ible  to 
him  You  will  now  I  hope  command  your  iiun-  stop  him.  Tiierrforc  my  errand  to  you  at  this 
ger  to  be  patient,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  luncheon  time  is  to  cancel  the  former  assignation,  and  to 


that  1  si^nd,  till  dinner  conies.     That  piecemeal 
pflrasal  of  the  work,  sheet  by  sheet,  would  l>e  so 


inforfn  you  that  by  whatever  means  you  please, 
and  as  soon  as  you  pleast*,  the  piece  in  question 


^advantageous  to  the  work  itself,  and  therefore  will  be  ready  t»  attend  you;  for  without  exerting 
■0  uncomfoitable  to  me,  tliat  (I  dare  say)  you  w\\\  any  extraordinary  diligence,"  I  shall  have  completed 


wa\t  your  desire  of  it.  A  poem,  thus  disjointed, 
CM  not  possibly  be  fit  for  any  body's  inspection 
to  the  author's. 


the  tranwnpt  in  a  wet»k. 

The  critics  will  never  know  that  four  Unes  of  it 
were  composed  while  I  had  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha 


Tuliy'srule — *  Nulla  dies  sine  I  ineu' — will  make  on  my  stomach;  in  short,  that  1  was  deUvered  of 
» ^rune  ui  less  time  than  one  would  suppose.  I  the  emetic  and  the  verses  in  the  same  moment, 
■^hcred  to  it  BO  rigidly,  that  though  more  than  once !  Knew  they  this,  they  would  at  least  allow  me  to 
I  found  three  lines  as  many  as  I  had  time  to  com-!  be  a  poet  of  singular  industry,  and  confess  that  I 
pM»,  rtill  I  wrote ;  and  finding  occasionally,  and  l»we  "o  time.  I  have  heard  of  poets  who  have 
•»  it  might  happen,  a  more  fluent  vein,  the  abun-  found  cathartics  of  sovereign  use,  when  they  had 
'^^nce  of  one  day  made  me  amends  for  the  barren-  occasion  to  Iw  particularly  brilliant.  Dryden  al- 
**  of  the  other.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  write  ways  used  them,  and  in  commemoration  of  it, 
ji'wk  verse  again.  Not  having  the  music  of  rhyme, '  Bayes  in  the  Rehearsal  is  made  to  inform  the  au- 
*'«luin?B  so  close  an  attention  to  the  pause,  ami  dienee  that  in  a  poetical  emergency  he  always  had 
*j*  cadence,  and  such  a  peculiar  moilc  of  cxpres- '  recourse  to  stewed  prunes.  But  1  am  the  only 
■*!  as  to  render  it,  to  me  at  least,  the  most  difli- '  P<^t  who  has  dared  to  reverse  the  prescription,  and 
^■pecicsof  j)octry  that  I  have  ever  nie<ldled  with.  |  whose  enterprise,  having  succeedcil  to  admiration, 

'■mobliired  to  vou.  and  to  Mr.  Bacon  for  vour^arran^hi"^  to  recommend  an  emetic  to  all  future 
^  Remembrance  of  mc  when  you  nuM't.  No  ar-  bards,  as  the  most  infallible  means  of  producing  a 
^  can  excel  as  he  does,  without  the  finest  feelings ; !  fiuent  and  easy  versification. 


ind 


every  man  tliat  has  tlie  finest  feelings  is,  and 
*****  be,  amiable.     Adieu,  mv  dear  friend ! 

Affectionately  yours,  W.  C. 


Mv  love  to  all  your  family. 

Adieu,  W.  C. 


"^O  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 


Mr 


^^RaR  WILLIAM, 


ITf^l. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

.MV  DEAR  FRIKND,  NoV.  29,  1784. 

I  AM  happy  that  you  are  pleased,  and  accept  it 


^»«K  slice  which  (you  observe)  has  been  taken 'as  an  earnest  that  I  shall  not  at  least  disgust  the 
^  the  top  of  the  shet't,  it  lost  Iwfon*  I  l»egan  to  public.    For  though  I  know  your  partiality  to  me, 


but  being  a  part  of  Uie  pai)er  which  is  sel-  I  know  ux  the  same  time  with  what  laudable  ten- 


toilJ!!**^'  '  thought  it  would  l>e  pity  to  discard  or  «h*rness  you  feel  for  your  own  reputation,  and  that 
^^•^de  to  meaner  purposeg,  the  fair  and  ample  for  the  sake  of  that  most  delicate  part  of  your  pro- 
Tj^'^ant,  on  account  of  so  inmiaterial  a  defect.  I  Iperty,  though  you  would  not  criticise  me  with  an 
^fore  have  destined  it  to  l)e  the  vehicle  of  a  let- '  unfriendly  and  undue  severity,  you  would  however 
»  *hith  you  will  accept  as  entire,  though  a  law-  In-warc  of  l)eing  siitisfied  too  hastily,  and  with  n< 

y^  perhaps  would,  without  much  <lifficulty,  i)rove  warrantable  cause  of  being  so.  I  called  you  the 
"obe  but  a  fragment.     The  l)est  reconiiHmse  1  'tutor  of  your  two  sons,  in  contemplation  of  the 

*«»  make  you  for  writing  witliout  a  frank  is,  to | certainty  of  that  event— it  is  a  fact  in  susjiense, 

[«>;»«  it  to  you  to  take  )our  revenge  by  return- 1  not  in  fiction. 

Big  an  answer  under  the  sjime  ])retJioainent;  and '     My  principal  errand  to  you  now  is  to  give  you 

iKbert  reason  I  can  ^vc  for  doing  it  is  the  occar :  information  on  the  following  subiect:  The  moment 
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rttlromiDi^  ttiat  luui  coiuuiuuiciitixlla 
bad  concealeJ  froui  hiiu,  uul  that  juu 
nrere  my  aolhorihip'  gO-b«twcm  willi  Johi 
on  Ibis  urcuioQ,  be  tent  me  o  nioat  friuniJly  Ictlf  r 
uuluni,  Wdik)  JnCTtrjIinenf  wliicliIcoulJ  bear 
the  Kill  Diuiinur  of  BoinclhiiTg  like  maitiGcalbn, 
that tuulii  not  be eiilirclj  u{j|irraic[L  ItconUiniil 
nolliing  however  lliat  j-uu  yourai^lf  would  have 
UuDcd,  or  thut  1  liniJ  iiul  c\eTjrtsmm  to  auisuier 
ucvideitce  of  his  rrgarJ  to  niv,  Ilo  oorKluili'il 
Ihc  lulijcct  with  [ieniiiit;  to  know  uHiicChiiif;  of 
my  pkii,  to  Ik  favouri-d  milll  Ul  filract,  hy  way 
of  apcdiiii'ii,  or  (uliii-h  he  uUouliI  like  liellor  still) 
with  mahing  mt  to  order  Joliimon  tu  »ciiil  lum  a 
proof  aa  fasl  u  thcyvrre  iirinlcJ  off.  Dctoimin- 
ing  Dot  (u  uCMtle  U  lliin  laat  rujutat  Ibr  maiiy  rca- 
•oui  (buteipccially  tircauau  I  would  no  inoroahon- 
my  jHH'm  picccnwal,  than  I  woulJ  my  huusc  if  I 
haJonc  ttic  uivriCnof  ilu^Mructure,  iiiritheiCDM. 
bdng  equally  liable  to  «titlcr  by  such  a  pulial 
^iewofU).  Uave  cndeavauftsl  la coniptumiw:  itip 
dilTerencv  bclwren  in,  lod  to  aatiify  liiiu  witliout 
dLigmciiii;  nij-self.  Thu  proof  fihwlfi  I  have  aluo- 
lulcly  ihouglituvill;  refund.  But  I  have  eent  him 
R  copy  of  he  ntgluncllU  of  each  hook,  (norc  Ji- 
Uteduul  cireumManliulthsiithiMC  inaertnl  in  the 
work)  anil  tothrac  t  have  aililinl  an  eitravt  as  he 
Jeidrrd;  Rthcling,  as  inoiit  suiti'J  tu  hii  laati.' — 
'Vim  vii:w  of  the  restoration  of  all  things— whii^h 
vou  n-coUecl  lo  kiveMCil  Dt'ttl  the  em)  ofthc  last 
book.  Iiold  it  IXteeealJ  lo  ti-ll  yuu  this,  lent,  if 
you  shuul  J  call  V  pon  him,  he  alioulcl  ilurtle  you 
by  (liscowring  a  degn'v  of  inturnialion  11  lOn  tho 
■ulijoct,  ntiirh  you  coulil  notolherwigi!  know  how 
to  noiiicilL',  in  to  arcuant  fur. 

Ttille.    Wc  nul  only  appiuve,  but  aJiuire.    Ku 

apokigy  was  wanting  lor  the  laLincc  rtrwk  at  the 
Inttuin,  which  wt'  accounted  rdtlu'r  a  U-auty  than 
a  dutoiiiiily.  Pardon  a  t>oor  pii%  who  can  not 
speak  cvi'U  uf  iwunds,  sldUiiigs,  and  iiencc,  but  in 

I  haw  ri-ad  Lunanli  with  pleaBurp.  lie  u  a 
lively,  sensilU'Jounjt  fellow,nrid  I  sU|ijjisc  a  wry 
XivuuTHliIe  UDiplo  of  till!  Italians.  Wlu'n  1  kiok 
Klliis  picture,  ran  faney  that  1  aev  iu  him  Ihni 
Ipwd  seiiw  and  courage  liiat  no  doubt  were  h'gilile 
in  the  face  ofayounj;  Roman,  two tlioiisiiiid  years 


waspeciiliar  SoiiThomroii'fl,  HelhUebould 
wriie  like  4'itlier  of  them,  would  in  iiiy  jodgmeiit 
de(irr\'e  the  liaide  ofacopyietilut  nota  poet  A 
judicious  And  senaUe  Trailer  therefore,  like  your- 
■elf,  will  not  »ay  thnl  mv  n>riiin'T  h  not  i"(.i,  bc- 
isuio  it  docs  not  jeu'i>i:.li<  rl,,  17.    but  will  ntiier 

cuiistder  wliAt  it  is  ijj  r  '         i:.     is  sus- 

cciililik'  of  a  much  grcatir  ilivEraificalion  of  man- 
lier, than  verse  in  rhyme ;  and  vhj  tha  modem 
writers  of  It  ixa\e  lUl  lbauj{li[  proper  to  cast  their 
numbers  alike,  know  iioL  Certainly  it  was  uoI 
neeesuty  that  compelled  Ihem  to  it.  flatter  ny- 
wlf  howe\'cr  that  Ijave  aioided  thiit  •amrneas 
with  othen  which  would  entitle  iiielonolhiaj;  but 
a  share  in  one  CdmmOl)  oblivion  with  them  all.  It 
is  pDsaibEc  that,  asa.  reviewer  of  My  former  voluuw 
E)uiiil'Cauectusi]'lhiit  hukn«nnollowhat  ctaM 
flfwriti'fa  to  refer  ine,ttio  reviewer  of  thi«,whoeier 
he  sliall  be,  may  eeo  ouuiin  to  remark  the  same 
Miigularity.  At  any  rate,  though  as  tittle  apt  lo 
be  sanguine  as  most  men,  and  more  prone  to  feoi 
und  drnifliiHl,  llrin  d)  ovcirale  my  own  produo- 
lioiiB,  I  iijit  ]>i  r-.iiiili  i[  that  I  shall  not  forfeit  any 
thing  by  tliisvoluiue  that  I  gained  by  the  last.  A> 
to  the  title,  I  lake  it  lo  be  the  best  that  is  to  be 
bad.  It  isnol))Osslblctlia1  a  .'  .  1.1  '  .  .:ii::!iic}i 
D  Tarictj  of  subjects,  anil  in  «liitli  no  puiticular 
una  is  predomiiiunL. -'1  adapted  to 

them  all,  InBuchiii-  ji  .-  !  1  .1' ■■ '-Miixea- 
BAiylo  BCCommoJUo  the  name  to  llio  indilenl  that 
ea^'e  Idrth  lo  the  iioemi  nor  does  it  appear  to  me, 
that  UvaUMj  I  iieriurmed  mOTClhan  Jtiy  tli^,  ihrre- 
tbrc  Iho  1'ask  is  nut  a  luitahle  title.  A  hoose 
would  still  be  a  liousr,  though  the  biuUer  of  it 
slwiild  ninke  it  ten  limes  as  big  as  lie  at  Gril  in- 
ii'iidcd.  I  iiujtbt  indeed,  following  Ibe  example 
of  ilip  Sunilaj  DfWHnanger  call  it  Ilu>  Olio.  But 
I  tlloulJ  ill!  jnisrlf  wrong:  for  tliougU  it  have 
much  vaiiily,  it  li:is  I  trust  no  ronfu^uon. 

For  the  name  reaMn  none  of  the  interior  titbv 
ipplj  tlieiiiH.'lves  lo  the  rontrnt"  al  large  of  thai 
hook  to  JiiL-li  ihry  In  >m;  ■_  They  sre,  every  one 
of  llli'iii,  laken  viihcr  from  the  Icmliii^  (I  should 
y  llic  uilroihictar}')   ,  [uiiticulat 


YouralTLfl 


e  W.C. 


TO  TIIK  RF.V.  JOIIX  XEWTON, 

r  DHAB  FBIEM),   ■  The.   13,  V.'il. 


ti  my  betters.    ^Milton's  manner, 


book, D 


"'•'^i'- 


llod  I  s-'t  olT  .■, 
write  U|Nin  a  gridiron,  and  luul  I  scluaUy  uiitlen 
ni-ar  two  hiiiiilri'd  hnes  upon  that  utensil,  as  I 
have  upon  the  Sofn,  the  gndifonahould  have  been 
my  title.  Iiul  tlie  Sola  being,  as  1  may  say,  the 
Hiartiiig  \v>H  from  whirh  I  adilrcnEi-d  myself  lo  lite 
long  tare  ihnt  1  aoon  conceived  a  deiign  lo  tuh,  'U 
acquired  a  just  pre-eminence  in  Diy  orfduiit,  and 
was  very  wortbily  advanced  to  tlif  tiiular  honoufs 
it  riijuvA,  il9  right  liciiig  at  least  so  far  a  gml  one, 
llial  no  \soid  ill  the  language  could  pretend  a  bet* 

The   Tiine-piecc  o|ipe!irs   to  me  (though  by 
>mv  accident  ilie  import  of  the  tJtUi  haa  eaeafn] 
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jou)  to  have  a  degree  of  propriety  beyond  most 
of  them.  The  book  to  which  it  belongs  is  in- 
tended to  strike  the  hour  that  gives  notice  of  ap- 
pnMkching  judgment,  and  dealing  pretty  largely  in 
the  signs  of  the  times,  seems  to  be  denominated, 
as  it  is,  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accommodation 
to  the  subject 

As  to  the  word  vormj  it  is  the  very  appellation 
which  Milton  himself,  in  a  certain  passage  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  gives  to  the  serpent.  Not  having 
the  book  at  hand,  I  can  not  now  refer  to  it,  but  I 
am  sure  of  the  fact.  I  am  mistaken,  too,  if  Shak- 
speare's  Cleopatra  do  not  call  the  asp,  by  which 
die  thought  £t  to  destroy  herself,  by  the  same 
name.  But  not  having  read  the  play  these  £vo- 
and-twcnty  years,  I  will  not  affirm  it.  They  are, 
however,  without  all  doubt  convertible  terms.  A 
worm  is  a  small  serpent,'  and  a  serpent  is  a  large 
worm.  And  when  an  epithet  signiJiicant  of  the 
most  terrible  species  of  those  creatures  is  adjoined, 
the  idea  is  surely  sufficiently  ascertained.  No  ani- 
mal of  the  vermicular  or  serpentine  kind  is  crested, 
but  the  most  formidable  of  all. 

Yours  affectionately,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Dee.  18,  1784. 

I  CONDOLE  with  you,  that  you  had  the  trouble 
to  ascend  St  Paul's  in  vain,  but  at  the  same  time 
congratulate  you,  tliat  you  escaped  an  ague.  I 
should  be  very  well  pleased  to  have  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  a  balloon  under  sail,  with  a  philosopher  or 
two  on  board,  but  at  the  same  time  should  be  very 
sorry  to  expose  myself,  for  any  length  of  time,  to 
the  rigour  of  the  upper  regions,  at  this  season,  for 
the  sake  of  it.  The  travellers  themselves  I  sup- 
pose arc  secured  from  all  injuries  of  the  weather 
by  that  fervency  of  spirit  and  agitation  of  mind, 
whicti  must  needs  accompany  them  in  their  flight ; 
advantages  which  tlie  more  composed  and  phlcg- 
malic  spectator  is  not  equally  possessed  of 

The  inscription  of  the  poem  is  more  your  own 
afiair  than  any  other  person  s.  You  have,  there- 
for?, an  undoubted  right  to  fashion  it  to  your 
mind,  nor  have  I  the  least  objection  to  the  slight 
alteration  that  you  have  made  in  it.  I  inserted 
wh%t  you  have  erased  for  a  reason  that  was  per- 
haps imther  chimerical  than  solid.  I  feared,  how- 
ever, that  the  Reviewers,  or  some  of  my  sagacious 
leaders,  not  more  merciful  than  they,  might  sus- 
pect that  there  was  a  secret  design  in  tlic  wind ; 
and  that  author  and  friend  had  consulted  in  what 
manner  author  might  introduce  friend  to  public 
Dotke,  as  a  clergyman  every  way  qualified  to  en- 
iertain  a  pupil  or  two,  if  |H>rad  venture  any  gen-- 
deman  of  fortune  were  in  want  of  a  tutor  for  his 
rhiiiliya     I  therelbre  added  the  words — "  And  of 

t2 


his  t\*'o  sons  only" — by  way  of  insinuating,  that 
you  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  present 
charge,  and  that  you  do  not  \%ish  for  more ;  thus 
meaning  to  ob>iate  an  illil)eral  construction,  which 
wo  arc  lx>th  of  us  incapable  of  deserving.  But 
the  same  caution  not  having  appeared  to  you  to  be 
necessary,  I  am  very  willing  and  ready  to  suppose 
that  it  is  not  so. 

I  intended  in  my  last  to  have  given  you  my  rea- 
sons for  the  compliment  I  have  paid  Bishop  Bagot, 
lest,  knowing  that  I  have  no  connexion  with  him^ 
you  should  suspect  me  of  having  done  it  rather 
too  much  at  a  venture.  In  the  first  place  then,  1 
wished  the  world  to  know  that  1  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  bishop,  quid  bishop.  In  the  second 
place,  the  brothers  were  all  five  my  schoolfellows, 
and  very  amiable  and  valuable  boys  they  were. 
Thirdly,  Lewis,  the  bishop,  had  been  rudely  and 
coarsely  treated  in  the  Montldy  Review,  on  ac- 
count of  a  sermon,  which  appeared  to  me,  when  1 
read  their  extract  from  it,  to  deser\'c  the  hit^hest 
commendations,  as  exhibiting  explicit  proof  lioth 
of  his  good  sense,  and  his  unfeigned  piety.  For 
these  causes  me  thereunto  moving,  I  felt  myself 
happy  in  an  opportunity  to  do  public  honour  to  a 
worthy  man,  who  had  been  publicly  traduced; 
and  indeed  the  Reviewers  themselves  have  since 
repented  of  their  aspersions,  and  have  traveled  not 
a  little  out  of  their  way  in  order  to  retract  them, 
having  taken  occasion  by  the  sermon  preached  at 
the  bishop's  viBitation  at  Norwich,  to  say  every 
thing  handsome  of  his  lordship,  who,  whatever 
might  be  the  merit  of  the  discourse,  in  that  in- 
stance at  least  could  himself  lay  claim  to  no  other 
than  that  of  being  a  hearer. 

Since  I  wrote,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Newton,  that  did  not  please  me,  and  returned  an 
answer  to  it,  that  possibly  may  not  have  pleased 
him.  We  shall  come  together  again  soon  (I  sup- 
pose) upon  as  amicable  terms  as  usual.  But  at 
present  he  is  in  a  state  of  mortification.  He 
would  have  been  pleased,  had  the  book  passed  out 
of  his  hand  into  yours,  or  even  out  of  yours  into 
his,  so  that  he  had  previously  had  o])portunit7 
to  advise  a  measure  which  I  pursued  without  hib 
recommendation,  and  had  seen  the  poems  in  manu- 
script. But  my  design  was  to  pay  you  a  whole 
compliment,  and  I  have  done  it  If  he  says  more 
on  the  subject,  I  shall  speak  freely,  and  perhaps 
please  liim  less  than  I  have  done  already. 

Yours,  with  our  love  to  all,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Christmas  Eve,  1784. 

I  AM  neither  Mede  nor  Persian,  neither  am  I 
the  son  of  any  such,  but  was  bom  at  Great  B^k- 
hamsted,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  yet  I  can  neither 
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find  a  new  title  for  my  book,  nor  plcaM  mviolf 
with  any  addition  to  the  old  one.  I  am  however 
willing  to  hope  that,  when  the  volume  vhall  cast 
itnelf  at  your  feet,  you  will  l)c  in  some  measure 
reconciled  to  the  name  it  bears,  especially  when 
you  shnll  find  it  justified  both  by  the  eiordium  of 
the  poem,  and  liy  the  conclusion.  But  enough, 
as  you  say  with  great  truth,  of  a  subject  very  un- 
worthy of  so  much  consideration. 
Had  I  heard  any  anecdott-s  of  poor  dying 


that  would  have  bid  fair  to  deserve  your  attention, 
I  should  have  sent  them.  The  little  that  he  is  ro- 
portnl  to  have  uttered  of  a  spiritual  import,  was 
not  very  striking.  That  little  liowever  I  can  ffive 
you  upon  good  authority.  JEIid  brother  asking 
him  how  ho  found  himself,  he  replied,  "  I  am  very 
com[H)sei1,  and  think  that  I  may  safely  believe  my- 
self fntitl(>d  to  a  portion."  The  world  has  had 
mucli  to  sny  in  his  praise,  and  both  prose  and 
verw  have  been  employed  to  celebrate  him  in  the 
Northainptun  Mercur>'.  But  Christians  (I  sup- 
pose) have  judged  it  best  to  be  silent.  If  he  ever 
drank  of  the  fountain  of  life,  he  certainly  drank 
also,  and  often  too  freely,  of  certain  other  streams, 
whioh  arc  not  to  be  bought  without  money  and 
witliDut  price.  He  had  virtues  that  dazzled  the 
natural  eye,  and  failings  that  shocked  the  spirit- 
ual one.     But  uie  dies  indicabit.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DKAR  WIM.I.IM,  Olncy,  Jav.  15,  1785. 

Your  letters  are  always  welcome.  You  can 
always  cither  find  sometlung  to  say,  or  can  amuse 
me  and  yourself  with  a  sociable  and  friendly  way 
of  saying  nothing.  I  never  found  that  a  letter 
was  the  more  easily  written,  because  the  writing 
of  it  had  been  long  delayed.  On  the  contrary, 
exjierience  has  taught  me  to  answer  soon,  that  1 
may  do  it  without  difficulty.  It  is  in  vain  to  wait 
for  an  accumulation  of  materials  in  a  situation 
such  as  yours  and  mine,  productive  of  few  events. 
At  the  end  of  our  expectations  we  shall  find  our- 
selves as  poor  as  at  the  beginning. 

1  can  hardly  tell  you  with  any  certainty  of  in- 
formation, ui>on  what  terms  Mr.  Newton  ami  I 
may  be  Bup]io»ed  to  stand  at  pn^>nt.  A  month 
(I  believe)  has  passed,  since  J  heanl  from  him. 
But  my  J  riscur  J  having  l)oen  in  London  in  the 
course  of  this  week,  whence  he  n'turned  la.st 
night,  and  having  called  at  Hoxton,  brought  me 
his  love,  an<l  an  excuse  for  his  silence,  which  (he 
said)  had  lieen  occasioned  by  the  fiequency  of  his 
fireachings  at  this  season.  He  was  not  pleasivi 
that  my  manuscript  was  not  first  transmitted  to 
him,  and  I  have  caus<'  to  susmrt  that  he  was  even 
mortified  at  UMUg  informed,  that  a  certain  in- 


scribed poem  was  not  inscribed  to  hinuc 
we  shall  jumble  together  again,  as  peo 
have  an  affection  for  each  other  at  bott 
withstanding  now  and  then  a  slight diaagi 
always  do. 

I  know  not  whether  Mr. h 

in  consequence  of  your  hint,  or  whetl 
nee<Jing  one,  he  transmitted  to  us  his  boi 
fore  he  had  received  it.  He  has  liowevei 
a  note  for  twenty  pounds;  with  which  i 
performed  wonders,  in  behalf  of  tlie  ragged 
stan'ed.  He  is  a  most  extraordinary  you 
and,  though  I  shall  probably  never  sec  I 
always  have  a  niche  in  tho  museum  of  i 
rential  remembrance. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  set  a  t 

scribblers  to  work,  and  me  among  the  rest 

I  lay  in  bed,  waiting  till  I  could  reasona 

i  that  tho  parlour  might  be  ready  for  me,  I 

the  muse,  and  composed  the  following  E] 

It  is  destined  (I  believe)  to  the  Ger 
Magazine,  which  I  consider  as  a  respccta 
sitory  for  small  matters,  which,  when  int 
a  news{)aper,  can  expect  but  the  duration 
But  Nichols  having  at  present  a  small 
mine  in  his  hands,  not  yet  printed,  (it  is  c 
Poplar  Field,  and  1  suppose  you  have  i 
till  his  obstetrical  aid  has  brought  that 
l)eforc  I  send  him  a  new  one.  In  his  last 
lished  my  epitaph  upon  Tiney;  which  (I 
imagine)  has  been  long  in  your  collection 

Not  a  word  yet  from  Johnson.   I  am  c 

ever  upon  tlie  subject,  l)eing  assured  tha 

as  his  own  interest  is  at  stake,  lie  will  no 

;  monitor  to  remind  him  of  the  pro|)er  tim 

.lish. 

You  and  your  family  have  our  sino 
Forgot  not  to  present  my  respectful  con" 
,to  Miss  Unwin,  and,  if  you  have  not  dc 
ready,  thank  her  on  my  part  for  the  ver 
,  ble  narrative  of  Lunardi.  He  is  a  younj 
presume)  of  great  good  sense  and  spirit, 
tors  at  least,  and  lus  enterpri«ng  turn, 
him  such)  a  man  qualified  to  shine  not  on! 
the  stars,  but  in  the  more  usi>fu],  though 
sphere  of  terrestrial  occupation. 
I  I  have  ]H>en  crossing  the  channel  in  a 
ever  since  I  read  of  that  achievement  by 
ard.  I  have  an  insatiable  thirst  to  know 
loso])liical  reason,  why  his  vehicle  had  liki 
fallen  into  the  sea,  when  for  aught  that 
the  gas  was  not  at  all  exhausted.  Did 
extreme  cold  condense  the  inflammable 
cause  the  globe  to  collapse  1  Tell  me,  ai 
Ajwllo  for  ever! 

Affectionately  yours, 

'  Sec  Cowper's  Poems. 
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TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  U.XWIN. 


DEAR  FRIEND,  Feb.  7,  1,785. 

We  live  in  a  state  of  such  uninttirru[)tGd  rctirc- 
.■nent,  in  which  incidents  worthy  to  bo  recorded 
^KCMx  BO  seldom,  that  I  always  sit  down  to  write 
"with  a  discouraging  convii>tion  that  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  The  event  commonly  justifies  the  presage. 
For  when  I  have  filled  my  Hheet,  I  find  that  I  have 
•aid  nothing.  Be  it  known  to  you,  however,  that 
1  may  now  at  least  communicaU.^  a  }>iccc  of  intelli- 
^nce  to  which  you  will  not  be  altogether  indif- 
ieitnt,  that  I  have  received,  and  returned  to  John- 
son, the  two  first  proof  shei*ts  of  my  new  publica- 
tion. The  business  was  despatched  indeed  a 
iwtQitrht  ago,  since  when  I  have  heard  from  him 
XK>  farther.  From  such  a  iN'giuning  however  I 
'venture  to  prognosticate  the  progress,  and  in  due 
time  the  conclusion,  of  the  matter. 

In  the  laiit  Gentleman's  Magazine  my  Poplar 
Piekl  appean.     I  have  accordingly  sc*nt  up  two 
pieces  more,  a  Latin  translation  of  it,  which  you 
have  never  seen,  and  another  on  a  Rose-bud,  the 
Dixrit  of  which  I  inadvertently  broke,  which,  whe- 
^^  you  have  seen  or  not,  I  know  not.    As  fast 
**  Nichols  prints  off  the  poems  I  send  him,  I  send 
^  new  ones.     My  remittance  usually  consists 
^two;  and  he  puMislies  one  of  them  at  a  time. 
^  >^ay  indeed  fiimish  liim  at  this  rate,  without 
P'^tting  myself  to  any  great  inconvenience.    For 
^y  Uut  supply  was  transmitted  to  him  in  August, 
^d  is  but  now  exhausted. 
^  I  Communicate  the  following  anecdote  at  your 
"'^hers  instance,  wlio  will  sulTer  no  part  of  my 
P^^iae  to  be  sunk  in  oblivion.    A  certain  Lord  has 
^^  a  house  at  Cliflon,  in  our  neighbourhood, 
^T  a  hunting  seat.     There  he  lives  at  present 
^th  his  wife  and  daughter.     They  are  an  exem- 
V^  family  in  some  res(«cts,  ami  (I  believe)  an 
atoiable  one  in  all.     The  Reverend  Mr.  Jones, 
tile  curate  of  that  parish,  who  often  dines  witli 
them  by  invitation  on  a  Sunday,  recommended  my 
^ofume  to  their  reading;  and  Ids  Lordsliip,  after 
ftaving  perused  a  part  of  it,  expressed  to  the  said 
Mr  Jones  an  ardent  desire  to  lie  acquainted  with 
the  author,  from  motives  which  my  great  modesty 
will  nut  suffer  me  to  particularize.     Mr.  Jones, 
however,  like  a  wise  man,  informed  his  Lordship, 
that  for  certain  special  reasons  and  causes  I  hail 
declined  going  into  company  for  many  years,  ond 
that  therefore  he  must  not  hope  fur  my  acquaint- 
ance.    Plis  Lordship  most  civilly  subj(.)ined,  that 
lie  wa**  wirrv  for  it.     "  And  is  that  all  ?"  say  you. 
Now  vki-re  I  to  b.ear  you  Kay  so,  I  should  look 
fiiolfc*h  and  say— "  Yes."--But  haviii^r  you   at  a 
di!«tan'.'n.  I  snap  my  fingers  nt  you,  and  say, — ''No, 

that  is  not  oil."— Mr. ,  who  favours  u«  now 

and  then  with  his  company  in  an  evening,  as 


usual,  was  not  long  since  discoursing  with  that 
eloquence  which  is  so  peculiar  to  himself,  on  the 
many  providential  interpositions  that  had  taken 
place  in  his  favour.  "  He  had  wislied  for  many 
things  (he  said)  which,  at  the  time  when  he  fonned 
those  wishes,  seemed  distant  and  improbable,  some 
of  them  indixrd  impossible.  Among  other  wishes 
that  he  had  indulged,  one  was,  that  he  might  lie 
connected  with  men  of  genius  and  ability — and  in 
my  connexion  with  this  worthy  gentleman  (said 
he,  turning  to  me,)  that  wish,  I  am  sure,  is  amply 
gratified."  You  may  suppose  that  I  felt  llie  sweat 
gush  out  upon  my  forehead,  when  I  heard  tliis 
s|)eech ;  and  if  you  do,  you  will  not  be  <it  all  mis- 
taken. So  much  was  I  delighted  with  the  delica- 
cv  of  that  incense. 

Thus  far  I  proceeded  easily  enough ;  and  here 
I  laid  down  my  ih'D,  and  sj)ent  some  minutes  in 
recollection,  endeavouring^  to  find  some  subjivt, 
with  which  I  might  fill  the  little  blank  that  re- 
mains. But  none  presents  itself  Farewell,  there- 
fore, and  rememl)er  those  who  are  mindful  of  you ! 

I'resent  our  love  to  all  your  comfortable  fire- 
side, and  believe  mc  ever  most  afTectionatelv  voun. 

W.C. 

They  that  read  Greek  with  the  accents  would 
pronounce  the  i  in  ^tx»t»  ha  an  «.  But  I  do  not 
hold  with  that  practice,  tliough  educated  in  it.  I 
should  therefore  utter  it  just  as  I  do  the  Latin 
word  Jilio,  taking  the  quantity  for  my  guide. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

.MY  DK.iR  wiiJ.UM,  March  20,  1785. 

I  THAN'K  you  for  your  letter.  It  made  me  laugh, 
and  there  are  not  many  things  capable  of  Iwing 
contained  witlun  the  dimensions  of  a  letter,  for 
which  I  see  cause  to  be  more  thankful.  I  was 
pleased  too  to  see  my  opinion  of  his  Lordship's 
nonchalance  ujion  a  subject  that  3'ou  had  so  much 
at  heart,  completely  verified.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  eye  of  a  nobleman  was  ever  dissected.  I  can 
not  help  supposing  however  that,  were  thatoigan, 
as  it  exiflts  in  the  head  of  such  a  personage,  to  be 
accurately  examined,  it  would  l>e  found  to  differ 
materially  in  its  construction  from  the  eye  of  a 
conunoner ;  so  very  different  is  the  view  that  men 
in  an  elevated,  and  in  an  humble  station,  have  (/ 
the  pame  object.  What  appears  great,  sublime, 
Ijeautiful,  and  important,  to  you  and  to  me,  when 
submitted  to  the  notice  of  my  lonl,  or  \m  grace, 
and  sulimitted  too  with  the  utmost  humility,  is 
either  ttv)  minute  to  be  visible  at  all,  or  if  seen, 
s<'enis  trivial,  and  of  no  account.  INIy  supposition 
therefore  st^ems  not  altogether  chimerical. 

In  two  months  1  have  corrected  pnx>f  sheets  to 
tlie  amount  of  ninety-three  pages,  and  no  more. 


\ 
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TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UT^ 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  AprU  3( 


In  Other  words,  I  have  received  three  pftcketa. 
Nothing  is  quick  enough  for  impatience,  and  I 
guppose  that  the  impatience  of  an  author  has  the 
quickest  of  all  possible  movements.  It  appears  to 
me,  however,  that  '*X  this  rate  we  shall  not  publish  I  return  you  thanks  for  a  letter  so  v 
till  next  autumn.  ■  Should  you  happen  therefore  the  intelligence  of  the  celebrity  of  Job 
to  pass  Johnson's  door,  pop  in  your  head  as  you  I  little  thought,  when  I  mounted  him 
go,  and  just  insinuate  to  liim,  that,  were  his  re- '  Pegasus,  that  he  would  become  so  famoui 
nnittonces  rather  more  frequent,  that  frequency  learned  also,  from  Mr.  Newton,  that  he 
would  1)0  no  inconvenience  to  mo.  I  much  ex-  renowned  in  Scotland,  and  that  a  lady 
pectcd  one  this  evening,  a  fortnight  having  now  undertaken  to  write  a  second  part,  on  t 
elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  last  But  none  of  Mrs.  GUpin's  return  to  London,  bo 
came,  and  I  felt  myself  a  little  mortified.  I  took  ceeding  in  it  as  she  wished,  she  dropt  it. 
up  the  newspaper,  however,  and  read  it.  There  I  me  likewise,  that  the  head  master  of  ! 
found  tliat  the  emperor  and  the  Dutch  are,  after  school  (who  he  is  I  know  not)  has  coi 
alt  their  negotiations,  going  to  war.  Such  reflee-  consequence  of  the  entertainment  that 
tions  as  these  struck  me.  A  great  part  of  Europe  afforded  him,  a  vehement  desire  to  wr 
is  going  to  be  involved  in  the  grea;test  of  all  cala-  Let  us  hope  he  will  alter  hb  mind ;  for 
mities — troops  are  in  motion — artillery  is  drawn  to-  even  exchange  civilities  on  the  occario 
gether — cabinets  are  busied  in  contriving  schemes  nium  will  spoil  all.  The  great  estima 
of  blood  and  devastation — thousands  will  perish,  ever  in  which  this  knight  of  the  stone 
who  arc  incapably  of  understanding  the  dispute ;  held,  may  turn  out  a  cinnunstance  pre 
and  thousands,  who,  whatever  the  event  may  be,  the  volume  of  which  his  history  will  mi 
are  little  more  interested  in  it  than  myself,  will  Those  events  that  prove  the  prelude  to 
suffer  unspeakable  hardships  in  the  course  of  the  est  success,  are  oflcn  apparently  tri\ia 
quarrel — Well!  Mr.  Poet,  and  how  theni  You  selves,  and  such  as  seemed  to  promis 
have  cx>mposed  certain  verses,  which  you  are  de-  The  disappointment  that  Horace  mentk 
sirous  to  see  in  print,  and  because  the  impression  versed — ^We  design  a  mug  and  it  pnyv 
seems  to  be  debyod,  you  are  displeased,  not  to  say  head.  It  is  a  little  hard  that  I  alone 
dispirited — ^be  ashamed  of  yourself!  you  Uve  in  a  unfurnished  with  a  printed  copy  of  tbii 
world  in  wliich  your  feelings  may  find  worthier  stoiy.  When  you  visit  London  next, 
sulijects — ^bc  concerned  for  the  havoc  of  nations,  buy  the  most  elegant  impression  of  it, 
and  niuurn  over  your  retarded  volume  when  you  it  with  you.  I  thank  you  also  for  writin 
find  a  dearth  of  more  important  tragedies !  son.     I  likewise  wrote  to  him  myself 

You  [Hwtpone  certain  topics  of  conference  to  our  ter  and  mine  tc^ether  have  operated  to  a 
next  meeting.  When  shall  it  take  place  1  I  do  There  needs  nothing  more  tlian  that  tfi 
not  wish  for  you  just  now,  because  the  garden  is  a  lasting,  and  the  whole  will  be  soon  prin 
wilderness,  and  so  is  all  the  country  around  us.  now  draw  towards  the  middle  of  the  fif 
In  May  we  shall  have  asparagus,  and  weatlier  in  the  Task.  The  man,  Johnson,  is  like 
which  we  may  stioll  to  Weston ;  at  least  we  may  vicious  horses,  that  I  have  known.  T 
hope  for  it;  therefore  come  in  May;  you  will  find  not  budge  till  they  were  spurred,  and  ' 
us  happy  to  receive  you,  and  as  much  of  your  fair  were  spurred  they  would  kick — So  dii 
household  as  you  can  bring  with  you.  temper  was  somewhat  disconcerted ;  bv 

We  are  very  sorry  for  your  uncle's  indisposition,  was  quickened,  and  I  was  contented. 
The  approach  ef  summer  seems  however  to  l)e  in       I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  foil 
his  favour,  that  season  licking  of  all  remedies  for  tence  in  Mr.  Newton's  last — "  I  am  pei 
the  rheumatism  I  believe  the  most  effectual.  isfied  with  the  propriety  of  your  procce 

I  tliank  you  for  your  intelligence  concerning  the  the  publication." — Now  therefore  wc  c 
celebrity  of  John  ;GiIpin.  You  may  be  sure  that  again.  Now  he  once  more  inquires  aflc; 
it  was  agreeable-rbut  your  own  feelings  on  occa-  which,  till  he  had  disburdened  himself 
sion  of  that  article  pleased  me  most  of  all.  Well,  knowledgment,  neither  ho  nor  1,  in  a 
my  friend,  l»  comforted !  You  had  not  an  op-  letters  to  each  other,  ever  mentioned,  i 
portunityof  saying  publicly,  "  I  know  the  author."  wind  has  wafled  to  him  a  report  of  the 
But  the  author  will  say  as  much  for  you  soon,  and  by  which  I  justified  my  conduct.  I  nev 
perhaps  will  feel  in  doing  so  a  gratification  equal  secret  of  them,  but  l)oth  your  mother  o 
to  your  own.  studiously  dc()osited  them  with  tliose 

In  the  aflfair  of  face-painting,  I  am  precisely  of  thought  were  most  Ukely  to  transmit  th< 
rour  opinion.  Adieu,  W.  C.       They  wanted  only  a  hearing,  which  ona 
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^b^^iT  lolidity  and  cogency  were  such  that  they 
**■■*?»  lure  to  prevail. 

1['oa  mention .    I  formerly  knew  the ' 


von  mention,  but  his  elder  brother  much  bet- 
1^  r.  We  were  Bchoolfellows,  and  he  was  one  of  a 
olisb  of  seven  Westminster  men,  to  which  I  be- 
longed, whodined togethereveiy  Thursday.  Should 
it  please  God  to  give  me  abiUty  to  perform  the 
l>c««t's  part  to  some  purpose,  many  whom  I  once 
«':aLlJed  friends,  but  who  have  since  treated  me  with 
&  most  magnificent  indifference,  will  be  ready  to ' 
Lo  roe  bv  the  hand  airain,  and  some,  whom  I ! 

■^er  held  in  that  estimation,  will,  like ,  (who  | 

but  a  boy  when  I  left  London)  boast  of  a  con- ' 
n^jMTk  with  me  which  they  never  had.  Had  1  the 
vij-tues,  and  graces,  and  accomplishments  of  St. 
Pakol  himself,  I  might  have  them  at  Olney,  and  | 
nolNMly  would  care  a  button  about  me,  yourself 
&nd  one  or  two  more  excepted.  Fame  begets , 
&voar,  and  one  talent,  if  it  be  rubbed  a  little  bright 
l>y  use  and  practice,  will  procure  a  man  more 
tncnds  than  a  thousand  virtues.  Dr.  Johnson  (I 
l>elieTe)  in  the  life  of  one  of  our  poets,  says,  that 
he  Rtired  from  the  world  flattering  himself  that  he 
^liQiQld  be  regretted.  But  the  world  never  missed 
hun.  1  think  his  observation  upon  it  is,  that  the 
^^cancy  made  by  the  retreat  of  any  individual  is 
■OQo  filled  up ;  t^t  a  man  may  always  be  obscure, 
^  lie  chooses  to  be  so ;  and  that  he,  who  neglects 
*-lieirorld,  will  be  by  the  world  neglected. 

"Your  mother  and  I  walked  yesterday  in  the 
'^iUemess.  As  we  entered  the  gate,  a  glimpse  of 
*<HiKthing  white,  contained  in  a  httlc  hole  in  the 
K^te-post,  caught  my  eye.  I  looked  again,  and 
*^**cowed  a  bird's  nest,  with  two  tiny  eggs  in  it. 
^y  tnd  by  they  will  be  fledged,  and  tailed,  and  get 
^  <sg-featberB,  and  fly.  My  case  is  somewhat  simi- 
'•*'  to  that  of  the  parent  bird.  My  nest  is  a  little 
'^^^^  Here  I  brood  and  hatch,  and  in  due  time 
'^y  pvogeny  takes  wing  and  whistles. 

^e  wait  for  the  time  of  your  coming  with  pleas- 
**^  expectatbn.  Yours  truly,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

DEAR  FRIEND,  JuTie  25, 1785. 

I  WRITE  in  a  nook  that  I  call  my  Boudoir.    It 

"^^  a  lammer-house  not  much  bigger  than  a  sedan 

J^^,  the  door  of  which  opens  into  the  garden, 

^^  is  now  crowded  with  pinks,  roses,  and  honey- 

^^Ues,  and  the  window  into  my  neighbour  s  or- 

t^ari    It  formerly  served  an  apothecary,  now 

/^^til,asa  smoking-room;  and  under  my  feet  is  a 

^*^door,  which  once  covered  a  hole  in  Uie  ground 

^^here  he  kept  his  bottles.    At  present  however  it 

^^  dedicated  to  rublimer  uses.    Having  lined  it 

^ith  garden  mats,  and  fixmished  it  with  a  table 

^^  two  cfaaiiR,  hero  I  write  ail  that  1  write  in  ths 


summer-time,  whether  to  my  friends,  or  to  the 
public.  It  is  secure  from  all  noise,  and  a  refuge 
from  all  intrusion ;  for  intruders  sometimes  trouble 
me  in  the  winter  eveiungs  at  Olney.  But  (thankji 
to  my  Boudoir !)  I  can  now  hide  myself  from  them. 
A  poet's  ri'trcat  is  sacred.  They  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  that  proposition,  and  never  presume  to 
violate  it. 

The  last  sentence  puts  me  in  mind  to  tell  you 
that  1  have  ordered  my  volume  to  your  door.  My 
bookseller  is  the  most  dilatory  of  all  his  fraternity, 
or  you  would  have  received  it  long  since.  It  is 
more  than  a  month  since  I  returned  him  the  last 
proof,  and  consequently  since  the  printing  was 
finished.  I  sent  him  the  manuscript  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  Noveml)er,  that  he  might  publish 
wliilc  the  town  was  full,  and  he  will  hit  the  exact 
moment  when  it  is  entirely  empty.  Patience  (you 
will  perceive)  is  in  no  situation  exempted  from  the 
severest  trials ;  a  remark  that  may  serve  to  comfort 
you  under  the  numberless  triab  of  your  own.* 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  -  July  27,  1785. 

You  and  your  party  left  me  in  a  frame  of  mind 
that  indisposed  me  much  to  company.  I  com- 
forted myself  with  the  hope  that  I  should  spend  a 
silent  day,  in  wliich  I  should  find  abundant  lei- 
sure to  indulge  sensations  which,  though  of  the 
melancholy  kind,  I  yet  wished  to  nourish.  But 
that  hope  proved  vain.    In  less  than  an  hour  after 

your  departure,  Mr. made  his  appearance  at 

the  green-house  door.  We  were  obhged  to  oak 
him  to  dinner,  and  he  dined  with  us.  He  is  an 
agreeable,  sensible,  well-bred  young  man,  but  with 
all  his  recommendations,  I  felt  that  on  that  occa- 
sion I  could  have  spared  him.  So  much  better 
are  the  al)sent,  whom  we  love  much,  than  the 
present  whom  we  love  a  little.  I  have  however 
made  myself  amends  since,  and  nothing  else 
ha\'ing  interfered,  have  sent  many  a  thought 
after  you. 

You  had  been  gone  two  days  when  a  violent 
thunder-storm  came  over  us.  I  was  passing  out 
of  the  parlour  into  the  hall,  with  Mungo  at  my 
heels,  when  a  flash  seemed  to  fill  the  room  with 
fire.  In  the  same  instant  came  the  clap,  so  that 
the  explosion  was  (I  suppose)  perpendicular  to 
the  roof.  Mungo's  courage  upon  the  tremendous 
occasion  constrained  me  to  smile,  in  spite  of  the 
solemn  impression  that  such  an  event  never  fails 
to  affect  me  with — the  moment  that  he  heard  the 
thunder  (which  was  like  the  burst  of  a  great  gun), 

*  In  this  iiMMvalTlMlWc  WM  poMfaiwd. 
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with  a  wrinkled  forehead,  and  with  cyea  directed  !  fills  my  soul  xvith  inelTablc  love  and  j« 


ro  the  ceiling,  whence  the  sound  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed, he  barked ;  but  he  barked  exactly  in  concert 
with  the  thunder.    It  thundered  once,  and  he 
barked  once;  and  so  precifvly  the  very  instant 
when  the  thunder  hapi)ened,  that  both  sounds 
seemed  to  \Hjgm  and  to  end  together.    Some  dogs 
will  clap  their  tails  close,  and  sneak  into  a  comer, 
at  such  a  tiuie,  but  Mungo  it  seems  is  of  a  more 
feark'SH  family.    A  house  at  no  great  distance 
from  ours  was  the  mark  to  which  tlic  lightning 
was  din^cted;  it  knocked  down  the  chinmey,  split 
the  building,  and  carried  away  the  comer  of  the 
next  iiouso,  in  which  lay  a  fellow  drunk,  and 
asleep  ii\xm  his  bed — it  roused  and  terrilied  him, 
and  he  promises  to  get  dmnk  no  more ;  but  I  have 
seen  a  woful  end  of  many  such  conversions.    T 
rememlier  but  one  such  storm  at  Olney  since  I 
have  known  the  place ;  and  I  am  glad  that  it  did 
not  happen  two  days  sooner  for  the  sake  of  the 
ladles,  who  would  probably,  one  of  them  at  least, 
have  lM:;en  alarmed  by  it.    I  have  received,  since 
you  went,  two  very  flattering  letters  of  thanks, 
one  from  Mr.  Dacon,  and  one  from  Mr.  Barham, 
such  as  might  make  a  lean  poet  plump,  and  an 
humble  poet  proud.     But  being  myself  neither 
lean  nor  hmiible,  I  know  of  no  other  eifect  they 
had,  than  that  they  pleased  me ;  and  I  communi- 
cate the  intelligence  to  you,  not  without  an  as- 
sured hope  that  you  will  be  pleased  also.    We 
are  now  going  to  walk,  and  thus  far  I  have  writ- 
ten bt^fore  I  have  received  your  letter.    Friday. — 
I  must  now  be  as  compact  as  possible.    When  I 
began,  T  designed  four  sides,  but  my  packet  being 
transformed  into  two  single  epistles,  I  can  conse- 
quently aflbrd  you  but  three.    1  have  filled  a  large 
sheet  with    anunad versions  upon  Pope.    I   am 
proceeding  in  my  translation — "  Vr.lis  et  remisy 
omnibus  nereis'^ — as  Hudibrashas  it;  and  if  God 
give  me  health  and  ability,  will  put  it  into  your 

hands  when  I  see  you  next.    Mr. ^h  has  just 

left  w*.    He  has  rcjul  my  book,  and,  as  if  fearful 


man  tell  me  tliat  I  am  deceived,  that 
to  love  or  rejoice  in  him  for  such  a 
cause  a  dream  is  merely  a  picture  c 
the  imagination?  I  hold  not  with  sc 
To  love  Christ  is  the  greatest  dignity 
that  aflTection  wrought  in  him  how  it : 
Adieu !  May  the  blessing  of  God  \ 
all !    It  is  your  mother^s  heart's  wish  i 

Yours  ev€ 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  IT 

MY  DKAR  FRIEND,  AugUSt 

I  WAS  low  in  Spirits  yesterday,  whe 
eel  came  and  raised  them.  Every  pro 
tion  and  regard  to  a  man  who  lives  i 
Iwttlc  is  welcome  from  his  friends  on 
of  it — accordingly  your  liooks  were  wi 
must  not  foi^ct  by  tlie  way  that  I  wi 
ginal,  of  wliich  you  have  stmt  me  the 
only)  and  the  ruffles  fix>m  Miss  SI 
most  welcome.  I  am  covetous,  if  eve 
of  linng  in  the  remembrance  of  absei 
I  highly  value  and  esteem,  and  conse 
myself  much  gratified  by  her  very  ol 
sent.  1  have  had  more  comfort,  far  m< 
in  the  connexions  that  I  have  formed 
last  twenty  years,  than  in  the  more 
ones  that  I  had  before. 

Memorandum — The  latter  arc  aim 
wins  or  Unwinis-ms. 

You  are  entitled  to  my  thanks  also 
cx?tious  engravings  of  John  Gilpin, 
poem  is  like  a  swan,  it  flics  heavily,  an 
but  a  jest  has  the  wings  of  a  swallow, 
tire,  and  that  carry  it  into  every  noo 
ncr.     I  am  perfectly  a  stranger  howc 
rccei)tion  that  my  volume  meets  with, 
lieve  in  resiK'ct  of  my  nonchalance  uiw 
jcct,  if  authors  would  but  copy  so  fair 
pie,  am  a  most  exemplary  character, 
vou  nevertheless,  that  althoujrh  the  la; 


that  I  had  overlooked  some  of  them  myself,  has 
jiointed  out  to  mo  all  its  l)eautie8.  I  do  assure  I  gain  at  Olney  will  never  minister  m 
you  the  man  has  a  very  acute  discernment,  and  a  pride,  I  have  acquired  some.  The 
taste  that  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with.     I  hope .  S is  my  admirer,  and  thinks 


volume  superior  to  my  first.    It  ough 
If  we  do  not  imi)rove  by  practice,  tht 


that  you  arc  of  tlie  same  opinion. 

Be  not  sorry  that  your  love  Of  Christ  was  ex 
cited  in  you  by  a  picture.  Could  a  dog  or  cat  can  mend  us;  and  a  man  has  no  more 
suggest  to  me  the  thought,  that  Christ  is  precious,  njortificd  at  b(»ing  told  t.'iat  he  has  exc 
I  would  not  despise  that  thought  because  a  dog  or  self,  than  the  ele[>liant  had,  whose  pra 
cat  suggested  it.  The  meaimess  of  the  instru-  that  he  was  tlie  greatest  elephant  in 
ment  can  not  debase  the  nobleness  of  the  princi-  himself  excepted.  If  it  be  fair  to  judg* 
pie.  He  that  kneels  before  a  picture  of  Christ,  is  by  an  extract,  I  do  not  wonder  that  \i 
an  idolater.     But  he  in  whose  heart  the  sight  of  a  little  edified  by  Johnson's  Journal. 

picture  kindles  a  warm  remembrance  of  the  Sa-  more  ridiculous  than  was  poor 

viours  KufFerings,  must  be  a  Christian.  Suppose  lent  memory .*  The  portion  of  it  givei 
that  I  dream  as  Gardiner  did,  that  Christ  walks  this  day's  ])aper  contains  not  one  scntii 
tefiire  me,  that  he  tarns  and  smiles  upon  me,  and  one  farthing;  except  the  last,  in  whi 
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lead  wife,  and  to  pinch  himself 
I,  had  \Hxn  ahno^  the  whole  of 
am  Rorry  that  ho,  who  was  so 
te  for  tlic  cause  of  \irtuo  in  all 
I  so  childishly  employed,  and  so 
9,  in  his  closet.  Had  he  studied 
to  which  bv  his  own  confession 


You  say  that  you  have  often  heard  of  mc ;  that 
puzzles  me.    1  can  not  imagine  from  what  quarter, 
but  it  is  no  matter.    I  must  tell  you  however,  my 
cousin,  that  your  information  has  \ieen  a  little  de- 
fective.    That  I  am  happy  in  my  situation  is  tru^; 
I  live,  and  have  lived  these  twenty  years,  with 
Mrs.  Unwin,  to  whose  aflcctionate  care  of  me, 
Oct.  1*2,  1765.     I  during  the  far  greater  part  of  that  time,  it  is  under 
tiing  with  you  to  give  pleasure.  Providence  owing  that  I  live  at  alL    But  I  do  doC 
«  to  say  that  you  do  not  often  account  myself  happy  in  h&ving  been  fox  ihiitrau 


ADY  HESKETH. 


inuelf  with  no  more  unbidden  I  give  more  than  you  gave  mc  this  morning.  When 
ir  man !  one  would   tliink,  tliat   1  came  down  to  breakfast,  and  found  upon  the 

table  a  letter  fhinked  by  my  uncle,  and  when 
opening  that  frank  I  found  that  it  contaimt)  a  let- 
ter from  you,  I  said  within  myself—'  This  is  just 
as  it  should  be.  We  are  all  grown  young  again, 
and  the  dayfl  that  I  thought  1  should  sec  no  more, 
are  actually  returned.*  You  perceive  therefore 
that  you  judged  well  when  you  conjectured  that  a 
part  a  stranger,  he  had  known '  line  from  you  would  not  be  disngreeable  to  nie.  It         i 

0  make  of  his  retin'd  hours,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  than  as  hi  fact  it  [>roved,  a 
His  lucubrations  of  this  sort  most  agreeable  surprise,  for  I  can  truly  Ixinst  of  an 

appearance  of  reli;j[ious  dotage,  aflection  for  you,  that  neither  years,  nor  interrupt- 
rous  exertions  towards  God.  It'ed  intercourse,  have  at  all  abated.  I  need  only 
le  pul»Iication  prove  not  hurtful  recollect  how  much  1  valued  you  once,  and  with 
'xposing  the  lH»55t  caiwe,  already  how  much  cause,  immediately  to  fe^l  a  nnival 
d,  to  riflicule  still  more  profane. 'of  the  same  value:  if  that  can  l)e  said  to  re^ive, 
of  the  same  jiapor  I  fin«l  a  long  which  at  the  most  has  only  Ijoen  dormant  for 
18,  and  maxims,  and  rules  for  the '  want  of  em])loyment.  But  1  slander  it  when  I  say 
lich,  though  they  ap|)ear  not  witli  that  it  has  slept.  A  thousand  times  have  I  re- 
much  in  his  manner,  vnth  tlie  collivted  a  thousand  scx^nes,  in  which  our  two 
that  I  suspect  them  for  his.  I  selves  have  fonned  tlie  whole  of  the  drama,  with 
m  all,  but  several  of  them  I  read  tlie  greatest  pleasure;  at  times  too,  when  I  hud  no 
•nough:  for  the  sake  of  one  how-  reason  to  sup]x>se  that  1  should  ever  hear  from  you 
ic  rest — he  advises  never  to  ban-,  again.  I  have  lauglird  with  you  at  the  Arabian 
,  because  it  is  the  cordial  of  life,  Nights'  Entertamments,  which  aflbrded  us,  as  you 
le  greatest  flatterer  in  tlie  world,  well  know,  a  fund  of  merriment  thatdew^nes  never 
)f  hope  as  may  not  endanger  my'  to  ]>e  forgot.  I  have  walked  with  you  to  Netley 
intmcnt  I  would  wisli  to  cherish  Abbev,  and  have  tM:rambled  with  vou  o\er  hedtres 
Kt,  in  which  I  am  interested,  in  every  direction,  and  many  other  feats  we  have 
10  difTiculty.  A  cure  however,  iH-jformeil  together,  upon  the  field  of  my  n-mem- 
for  all  the  irreijulurities  both  of  brance,  and  all  within  these  few  years.  Shouhi  I 
found  in  submission  to  the  will  say  witliin  this  twelvemonth,  I  shoidd  not  trans- 
they  that  have  it  I  :  grt  ss  the  truth.     The  hours  tliat  I  have  spent 

ncc  puts  me  in  mind  of  your  re-'  with  you  were  among  the  pleasantest  of  my  former 

1  a  former  letter,  whom  you  there  d:iys,  and  arc  therefore  clironicletl  in  my  mind  so 
)ur  arbiter  to  adju.«t  the  respective  deeply  as  to  feel  no  erasure.    Neither  do  I  forget 
'hat.    I  do  not  rashly  diller  from  my  piwr  friend  Sir  Thomas.     I  should  remember 
narian,  nor  do  at  any  rate  difler  him  indeed,  at  any  rate,  on  account  of  his  personal 
her — uj)on  solemn  occ^isions,  as  kindnejw  to  myself;  but  the  last  testimony  that  he 
iching  for  instance,  I  would  be  gave  of  his  regard  for  you  endears  him  to  me  still 
id  ujwn  stately  ones,  for  instance  more.    With  his  uncommon  understanding  (for 
n  epic  poem,  1  would  be  so  like-  with  many  {Kxruliarities  he  had  more  sense  than 
n  familiar  occasions.     God  who  cLuy  of  his  acquaintance,)  and  with  his  generous 
I  right.     Hector  tcho  saw  Patro- .  sensibilities,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  he  should 
ndthemanMa/ dres.sesmeevery  not  distinguish  you  as  he  has  done.     As  it  was 
id  right  also; — because  tlie  con-,  the  last,  so  it  was  the  best  proof  that  he  could  give, 
in  air  of  stilfness  and  ixxlantry  to  of  a  judgment  that  never  deceived  him,  when  he 
It  in  respect  of  the  matter  of  it;  would  allow  himself  leisure  to  consult  it. 
gligently  mad<?  up. 
r  William!  I  have  scribbled  with 
ich,  break  fast- time  excepted,  lias 
lent  ever  since  I  rose,  and  it  b 

Yours,  W.C. 


V 
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of  those  years  in  a  state  of  mind,  that  has  made  all 
that  care  and  attention  ncccRsaiy;  an  attention 
and  a  care  that  have  injured  her  health,  and  which, 
had  she  not  been  unrommonly  supported,  must 
have  brought  her  to  the  grave.  But  I  will  pass  to 
anotlier  subject ;  it  would  be  cruel  to  particularize 
only  to  give  pain,  neither  would  I  by  any  means 
give  a  sable  hue  to  the  first  letter  of  a  correspond- 
ence 80  unexpectedly  renewed. 

I  am  delighted  with  what  you  tell  me  of  my 
uncle's  good  health.  To  enjoy  any  measure  of 
cheerfulness  at  so  late  a  day  is  much.  But  to  have 
that  late  day  enlivened  with  the  vivacity  of  youth, 
is  much  more,  and  in  these  postdiluvian  times  a 
rarity  indeed.  Happy  for  the  most  part  are  pa- 
rents who  have  daughters.  Daughters  are  not  apt 
to  outlive  their  natural  ailections,  which  a  son  has 
generally  survived  even  before  his  boyish  yean 
are  expired.  I  rejoice  particularly  in  my  uncle's 
felicity,  who  has  three  female  descendants  from 
his  little  person,  who  leave  him  nothing  to  wish 
for  upon  ttiat  head. 

My  dear  cousin,  dejection  of  s{nrits,  which  (I 
suppose)  may  have  prevented  many  a  man  from 
becoming  an  author,  nuule  me  one.  I  find  con- 
stant employment  necessary,  and  therefore  take 
care  to  be  constantly  employed.  Manual  occupa- 
tions do  not  engage  the  mind  sufiiciently,  as  I 
know  by  experience,  having  tried  many.  But 
comiKxntion,  especially  of  verse,  absorbs  it  wholly. 
I  write  therefore  generally  three  hours  in  a  morn- 
ing, and  in  an  evening  I  transcribe.  I  read  also, 
but  less  than  I  write,  for  I  must  have  bodily  exer- 
cise, and  therefore  never  pass  a  day  without  it. 

You  ask  me  where  I  have  been  this  summer.  I 
answer,  at  Olney.  Should  you  ask  me  where  I 
spent  the  last  seventeen  summers,  I  should  still 
answer  at  Olney.  Ay,  and  the  winters  also;  I 
have  seldom  left  it,  and  except  when  I  attended 
my  brother  in  hb  last  illness,  never  I  believe  a 
fortnight  together. 

Adieu,  my  beloved  cousin,  I  shall  not  always  be 
thus  nimble  in  reply,  but  shall  always  have  great 
l^asure  in  answering  you  when  I  can. 

Youn,  my  friend  and  cousin,  W.  C. 


l)etween  both,  my  morning  and  evening 
most  part  completely  engaged.  Add 
though  my  spirits  arc  seldom  so  bai 
write  verse,  they  are  often  at  so  low 
make  the  production  of  a  letter  imp 
much  fur  a  trespass  which  called  for  lo 
but  for  which  to  apologize  further,  - 
commit  a  greater  trespass  still. 

I  am  now  in  the  twentieth  book  of 
sliall  assuredly  proceed,  because  the 
the  more  I  find  myself  justified  in  the  v 
and  in  due  time,  if  I  Uve,  shall  assun 
In  the  whole  I  shall  have  coroponed 
thousand  verses,  about  which  forty  tho 
I  shall  have  taken  great  pains,  on  no  < 
fering  a  slovenly  line  to  escape  me. 
to  guess  therefore  whether,  such  a 
achieved,  I  shall  not  determine  to  tui 
account,  and  to  gain  myself  profit  if  I 
at  least  some  credit,  for  my  reward. 

I  perfectly  approve  of  your  course 
The  most  entertaining  books  arc  U 
with,  and  none  in  the  world,  so  far  a 
ment  is  concerned,  deserves  the  prefer 
mer.  Neither  do  I  know,  that  there  t 
to  be  found  Greek  of  easier  constructioi 
Greek  I  mean;  and  as  for  proee,  I  sh* 
mend  Xenophon's  Cyropedia.  Tha 
nioet  amusing  narrative,  and  ten  tin 
understand  than  the  crabbed  epigrana 
bloments  of  the  minor  poets,  that  are  g 
into  the  hands  of  bo^-s.  I  took  parti 
of  the  neatness  of  John's  Greek  chan 
(lot  me  tell  you)  deserves  its  share  of 
tion;  for  to  write  the  language  legibl 
lot  of  every  man  who  can  read  it  1/^ 
self  for  one. 

I  like  the  little  ode  of  Huntingford 
sent  mo.  In  such  matters  we  do  not  e 
novelty,  or  much  depth  of  thought.  ' 
sion  is  all  in  all,  which  to  me  at  least 
be  faultless. 

Adieu,  mv  dear  "William !  We  ai 
you  and  yours  are  ever  the  objects  of  o 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Oct.  S3,  1785. 

Vou  might  well  suppose  that  your  letter  had 
miscarried,  though  in  fact  it  was  duly  received.     1 
am  not  ofien  so  long  in  arrear,  and  you  may  assure 
yourself  that  when  at  any  time  it  happens  that  I , 
am  so,  neither  neglect  nor  idlenen  is  the  cause.    I , 
have,  as  you  weU  know,  a  daily  occupation,  forty  - 
hues  to  translate,  a  task  which  I  never  excuse  my- . 
self  when  it  is  posnble  to  perform  it.    Elquallyj 
MsamonsI  am  in  the  matter  of  transcribtng,  so  that' 


TO  LADY  HESKETH 

MY  DRAREiiT  corsix,  Oincy^  Nov. 

Whosjf.  List  most  affectionate  letter 
my  head  ever  since  I  received  it,  and  m 
sit  down  to  answer  two  days  sooner  th 
will  sone  ine;  I  thank  you  for  it,  ■ 
warmth  for  which  I  am  sure  you  will  g 
dit,  though  I  do  not  spend  many  wordi 
ing  it.  I  do  not  sei>k  new  friends,  not 
gether  sure  that  I  should  find  them,  bi 
speakable  pleasure  in  being  atill  bclove 
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•>ne.  1  hope  that  now  our  corrcspondoncc  has  suf- 
fored  iu  last  inteiruption ;  and  that  we  sliall  go 
do\%'ji  together  to  the  grave,  cliatting  and  chirping 
s*  nwrrily  ob  such  a  scene  of  things  as  this  will 
perri:it. 

I  am  happy  tliat  my  poems  have  pleased  you. 
My  Tolume  has  afforded  me  no  such  pleasuro  at 
iny  time,  either  while  I  was  writing  it,  or  since  its 
public-ation,  as  I  have  derived  from  yours  and  my 
uncle's  opinion  of  it.  1  make  certain  allowances 
fv>r  |iartiality,  and  for  that  jieculiar  quickness  of 
txkactc?,  with  which  you  both  relish  what  you  like, 
and  after  all  drawl»acks,  upon  thoDe  accounts  duly 
made,  llnd  myself  rich  in  the  measure  of  your  ap- 
probation that  still  remains.  But  U[xn\  all  I  ho- 
nour John  Gilpin,  since  it  was  he  who  first  encou- 
r*.;5eJ  you  to  write.  I  made  him  on  purpose  to 
Iiu^jh  at,  and  he  served  his  purjKwe  well ;  but  I  am 
uo  Vi'  in  debt  to  him  for  a  more  valuable  acquisition 
t^i^^n  all  the  laughter  in  the  world  amounts  to,  the 
RT*o\cry  of  my  intercourse  with  you,  which  is  to 
mo  inestimable.  My  benevolent  and  generous 
co*«i-«in,  when  I  was  once  asked  if  I  wanted  any 
l^iri^,  and  given  delicately  enough  to  understand 
^at  the  inquirer  was  ready  to  supply  all  my  occa- 
n^ns,  1  thankfully  and  cinlly,  but  positively,  de- 
clined the  favour.  I  neither  sufTer,  n()r  have  suf- 
fered any  such  inconveniences  as  I  had  not  much 
''^tSc-r  I  iidure,  than  come  under  obligations  of  that 
*<*rt  to  .1  person  comparatively  with  yourself  a 
"Granger  to  me.  But  to  you  I  answer  otherwise. 
1  kriuw  you  thoroughly,  and  the  lil>erality  of  your 
^^^pofiitiun ;  and  have  that  consummate  confidence 
^  the  sincerity  of  your  wish  to  sene  me,  that  dc- 
"■^■frs  me  from  all  awkward  constraint,  and  from 
"^  fear  of  trespassing  by  acceptance.  To  you, 
^^*<^cfore,  I  reply,  yes.  Whens<K\er  and  whatso- 
**"*»",  and  in  what  manner  soever  you  please ;  and 
•***!  moreover,  that  my  affection  for  the  giver  is 
"^h,  as  will  increase  to  me  tenfold  the  satisfaction 
^•-t  I  shall  have  in  receiving.  It  is  necessary, 
"^^cever,  that  I  should  let  vou  a  little  into  the  state 
"  Hiy  finances,  that  you  may  not  suppose  them 
J*^^'^-'  narrowly  circumscril)ed  than  they  are.  Since 
r^'w.  Unwiii  and  I  have  lived  at  Olney,  we  have 
™**1  but  one  purse,  although  during  the  whole  of 
^f*t  time,  till  lately,  her  income  was  nearly  double 
^  -"» f.  Her  revenues  indeed  are  now  in  some  mca- 
"J**^  reduced,  and  do  not  much  exceed  my  own ; 
^■^♦^  "vronit  consequence  of  this  is,  that  we  arc  forc- 
^  ^o  deny  ourselves  some  things  which  hitherto 
^'^  have  been  better  able  to  afford,  but  they  are 
*^h  things  as  neither  life,  nor  the  well-being  of 
UVt  ^Jepend  upon.  My  own  income  has  been  bct^ 
^^  tliao  it  is,  but  when  it  was  best,  it  would  not 
^ve  enabled  me  to  live  as  my  connexions  demand- 
^  that  I  should,  had  it  not  been  combined  with  a 
^Qcr  than  itself,  at  least  at  this  end  of  the  king- 

^  Of  this  I  had  lull  proof  during  three  months 
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j  that  I  spent  in  lodgings  at  Huntingdon,  in  which 
time,  by  the  help  of  good  management,  and  a  clear 
I  notion  of  economical  matters,  I  contrived  to  spend 
the  income  of  a  twelvemonth.  Now,  my  beloved 
cousin,  you  are  in  {XMsession  of  the  whole  case  an 
it  stands.  Strain  no  points  to  your  own  inconve- 
nience or  hurt,  for  tiiere  is  no  need  of  it,  but  in- 
<hilgc  yourself  in  communicating  (no  matter  what) 
that  you  can  spare  without  missing  it,  since  by  so 
doinjr  you  vr\\\  \\c  sure  to  add  to  the  comforts  of 
my  Ufc  one  of  the  sweetest  that  I  can  enjoy — a 
token  and  proof  of  your  affection. 

In  the  affair  of  my  next  publication,  toward 
which  you  also  offer  me  so  kindly  your  assistance, 
there  will  he  no  need  that  you  should  help  me  iti 
the  manner  that  you  propose.  It  will  be  a  largo 
work,  con.'iisting,  I  should  imagine,  of  six  volumes 
at  least.  The  twelfth  of  this  month  I  shall  have 
spent  a  year  upon  it,  an»l  it  will  cost  me  more  than 
another.  I  do  not  love  the  lx)okseller8  well  enough 
to  make  them  a  present  of  such  a  labour,  but  in- 
teiul  to  publish  by  subscription.  Your  vote  and 
interest,  my  d("ar  cousin,  ujwn  the  occasion,  if  you 
please,  but  nothing  more !  I  will  trouble  you  with 
some  pajjcrs  of  proposals,  when  the  time  shall 
come,  and  am  sure  that  you  will  circulate  as  many 
for  me  as  you  can.  Now,  my  dear,  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  a  secret.  It  is  a  great  secret,  that  you 
must  not  wliisper  even  to  your  cat.  No  creature 
is  at  this  moment  apprised  of  it  but  Mrs  Unwin 
and  her  son.  I  am  making  a  new  translation  of 
Homer,  and  am  on  the  point  of  finishing  the 
twenty-first  book  of  the  Iliad.  The  reasons  up- 
on which  I  undertake  this  Herculean  labour,  and 
by  which  I  justify  an  cnterjjrise  in  which  I  aecm 
so  effectually  anticipated  by  Pojx;,  although  in  fact 
he  has  not  anticipati'd  me  at  all,  I  may  possibly 
give  you.  if  you  wish  for  them,  when  I  can  find 
nothing  more  interesting  to  say.  A  |>eriod  which 
1  do  not  conceive  to  be  verj*  near!  I  have  not  an- 
swered many  things  in  your  letter,  nor  can  I  do  it 
at  pn*sent  for  want  of  room.  I  can  not  believe  but 
that  I  should  know  you,  notwithstanding  all  that 
tmie  may  have  done.  There  is  not  a  fc>ature  of 
your  face,  could  I  meet  it  ujwn  the  road  by  itself, 
that  I  should  not  instantly  recollect.  I  should  say, 
that  is  my  cousin's  nosi>,  or  those  are  her  lips  and 
her  chin,  and  no  woman  upon  earth  can  claim  them 
but  hersi^f.  As  for  me,  I  am  a  very  smart  youth 
of  my  years.  I  am  not  indeed  grown  gray  so 
much  as  I  am  grown  b.iKl.  No  matter.  There 
was  more  hair  in  the  world  than  ever  had  the  ho 
nour  to  belong  to  me.  Acx^ordingly  ha\ing  found 
just  enough  to  curl  a  little  at  my  ears,  and  to  ii<> 
termix  with  a  little  of  my  own  that  still  hangs  be- 
hind, I  appear,  if  you  sec  me  in  the  afternoon,  Uy 
have  a  very  decent  head-dress,  not  easily  diatin- 
guished  from  my  natural  growth;  which  bemg 
worn  with  a  small  bag,  and  a  black  riband  aboiU 
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my  nock,  continues  to  me  the  charms  of  my  youth, 
even  on  the  vcrje  of  age.  Away  with  the  fear  of 
writing  too  often. 

Yours,  my  dearest  cousin,  W.  C. 
P.  S. That  the  view  I  give  you  of  my- 
self may  Iw  complete,  I  add  the  two  following 
items — That  I  am  in  debt  to  nobody,  and  that  I 
grow  fat. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

I  AM  glad  that  I  always  loved  you  as  I  did.  It 
releases  me  from  any  occasion  to  sus^tect  that  my 
present  afTectbn  for  you  is  indebted  for  its  exist- 
ence to  any  scliish  considerations.  No,  I  am  sure 
I  love  you  diantcrestedly,  and  for  your  own  sake, 
l»ccau8c  I  never  thought  of  you  with  any  other 
sensations  than  those  of  the  truest  aflection,  even 
while  I  was  under  the  influence  of  a  iXTsuosion 
that  I  should  never  hear  from  you  again.  But 
with  my  present  feelings,  superadded  to  those  that 
1  always  had  for  you,  1  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
do  justice  to  my  sensations.  I  perceive  myself  in 
a  state  of  mind  similar  to  that  of  the  traveller,  de- 
scribed in  Pope^s  Messiah,  who,  ashe  passes  through 
a  sandy  desert,  starts  at  the  sudden  and  unexi)ect- 
ed  sound  of  a  waterfall.  You  have  placed  me  in 
a  situation  new  to  me,  and  in  which  I  feel  myself 
somewhat  puzzled  how  I  ought  to  behave.  At  tlic 
same  time  that  I  would  not  grieve  you,  by  putting 
a  check  upon  your  bounty,  I  would  be  as  careful 
not  to  abuse  it,  as  if  I  were  a  miser,  and  the  ques- 
tion not  about  your  money,  but  my  own. 

Although  I  do  not  susj>ect  that  a  secret  to  you, 
my  cousin,  is  any  burthen,  yet  having  maturely 
considered  that  point,  since  I  wrote  my  last,  I  fool 
mysc'lf  altogether  disposed  to  release  you  from  tlie 
injunction,  to  that  efTwt,  under  which  I  laid  you, 
I  have  now  made  sush  a  progre«(  in  translaticui, 
that  I  need  neither  fear  that  I  shall  stop  short  of 
the  end,  nor  that  any  other  rider  of  Pegasus  should 
overta^kc  me.  Therefore  if  at  any  time  it  should 
fall  fairly  in  your  way,  or  you  should  fw-l  your- 
s*?lf  invited  to  say  I  am  so  occupied,  you  have  my 
poetship's  free  permission.  Dr.  Johnson  read,  and 
recommended  my  first  volume.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  TRIEND,  NoV.  9,  1785. 

You  desired  me  to  return  your  good  brother  the 
bishop's  charge  as  soon  as  I  conveniently  could, 
and  tlie  weather  ha>ing  forbidden  us  to  hope  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and  Mrs.  Bagot  with 
vcfu,  this  morning,  1  return  it  now,  lest,  aa  you 


told  me  that  your  stay  in  this  counti] 
short,  you  should  be  gone  before  it  o 
you. 

I  wish,  as  you  do,  that  the  charge  i 
could  find  its  way  into  all  the  parsoni 
nation.  It  is  so  generally  applicable, 
jwintedly  enforcetl,  that  it  deserves  th 
tensive  spread.  I  find  in  it  the  happif 
of  spiritual  authority,  the  meekness  of  ■ 
and  the  good  manners  of  a  gentlema 
convinced  me,  that  the  poet,  who,  li 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  pay  the  author  c 
uable  admonition  a  compliment,  shall 
as  much  honour  to  himself  as  to  his  sul 

Youn 


TO  TUE  REV.  WILLIAM  UI 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  DtC.  i 

Vou  would  have  found  a  letter  finom 

's,  acconling  to  your  assignatio 

the  post,  setting  out  two  hours  soonc 
usual  time,  prevented  me.  The  Odyae 
sent  has  but  one  fault,  at  least  but  one  \ 
discovered,  which  Is,  that  I  can  not  rea 
very  attempt,  if  persevered  in,  would 
me  as  blind  as  Homer  was  himself, 
in  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad ;  shall  be 
you  therefore  for  a  more  legible  one  1 
opportunity. 

I  wrote  to  Johnson  lately,  desiring  1 
mc  advice  and  information  on  tlie  subj 
ix)sals  for  a  subscription;  and  he  dei 
his  answer  not  to  use  that  mode  of  { 
but  to  treat  with  him ;  adding,  that  he  < 
me  such  oflers,  as  (he  Iwlicved)  I  shou! 
I  have  replied  to  his  letter,  but  abide 
purjwse. 

Having  occa.sion  to  write  to  Mr.  — - 
ceming  Jiis  princely  benevolence,  cxti 
year  also  to  the  jXKjr  of  Olney,  I  pui 
word  for  my  poor  self  likewise,  and  ha' 
R  very  obliging  and  encouraging  an 
promises  mo  six  names  in  particular 
says)  will  do  me  no  discredit,  and  expre 
to  be  sened  with  pa^x^rs  as  soon  as  the 
printed. 

I  meet  with  encouragement  from  al 
such  as  I  find  need  of  indeed  in  an  ei 
such  length  and  moment,  but  such  as  a 
time  I  find  elfectual.  Homer  is  not  a 
translated  under  the  disadvantages  of  < 
dejection. 

Let  mc  sing  the  praises  of  the  desk  v 
has  sent  me.     In  general,  it  is  as  elega 
ble.      In  particular.   It  is  of  cedar, 
lacquered.    When  put  together,  it  ai 
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nn  of  a  handsome  small  chest,  and  contains  all 
fta  of  accommodationfi ;  it  is  inlaid  with  ivory, 
aerres  the  purpose  of  a  reading  desk. 

Your  affectionate,  "W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

^vnr  DEAR  FRIEND,  Ike.  21,  1785. 

Till  I  had  mode  such  a  progress  in  my  pre- 

«&«:*  nt  undertaking,  as  to  put  it  out  of  all  doubt  tliat, 

i.  sT    I  U\'ed,  I  should  proceed  in,  and  finish  it,  I  kept 

t  7~B.«  matter  to  myself.    It  would  have  done  mc  lit- 

1. 1  <;  honour  to  have  told  my  friends  that  I  had  an 

n  r-chous  enterprise  in  hand,  if  afterwards  1  must 

h&  ;-«.^  told  them  that  1  hod  dropt  it.    Knoi^ing  it  to 

\\z%  ^e  boon  universally  the  opinion  of  the  literati,  ever 

fc-i  ncethev  have  allowed  themselves  to  consider  tlie 

m.-k  ttiTceoIly,  that  a  translation,  properly  so  called,  of 

XXcMMr  is,  uotwitlistonding  what  Pope  has  done, 

a.    desideratum  in  the  English  language,  it  struck 

"^*«?,  that  on  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency  would 

l^c  mi  honourable  one ;  and  having  made  myself, 

^'^    fivmer  years,  somewhat  critically  a  master  of 

tile  original,  I  wojb  by  this  double  consideration  in- 

«uc<h1  to  make  the  attem{>t  myself    I  am  now 

^'^ndating  into  blank  verse  the  last  book  of  the 

*liad,  and  mean  to  publish  by  subscription. 

W.C. 


To  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

^'^  DEAR  WILLIAM,  DfC.  31,  1785. 

You  have  learned  from  my  last  that  I  am  now 

^*^ducting  myself  upon  the  plan  that  you  recom- 

?^»Jded  to  me  in  the  summer.    But  since  I  wrote 

**;  1  have  made  still  farther  advances  in  my  nego- 

^^tion  with  Johnson.     The  proposals  are  adjusted. 

^^*  proof-sheet  has  been  printed  off,  corrected, 

^'^'^  ttumed.     They  will  be  sent  abroad  as  soon 

**  1  make  up  a  complete  list  of  the  personages  and 

P*''*»ni  to  whom  I  would  have  them  sent ;  which 

!f*  *  few  days  1  hope  to  be  able  to  accomplish. 

***^*^8on  behaves  very  well,  at  least  according  to 

'Jjy  conception  of  the  matter,  and  seems  sensible 

^**  I  have  dealt  lilvrally  with  him.     He  wishes 

^  to  be  a  gainer  by  ray  labours,  in  his  own 

^**'^,  '  to  put  something  handsome  into  my  pock- 

^  tnd  recommends  two  large  quartos  for  the 

^hole.    He  would  not  (he  says)  by  any  means 

****  an  extravagant  price,  and  has  fixed  it  at 

r^  guineas ;  the  half,  as  usual,  to  be  paid  at  the 

^  of  subscribing,  the  remainder  on  delivery. 

"'^  haiuhed  names  (he  adds)  at  this  price  will 

^  »hove  a  thousand  pounds  into  my  purse.    I 

^  <fcing  my  best  to  obtain  them.     Mr.  Newton 

*  ^iim  in  my  service,  and  cau  do  not  a  little.    I 

^^  of  course  written  to  Mr.  Bagot;  who  when 


he  was  here,  with  much  earnestness  and  affection 
intreated  me  to  do  so,  as  soon  as  I  should  have  set- 
tled the  conditions.  If  I  could  get  Sir  Richard 
Sutton's  address,  I  would  write  to  him  also,  though 
I  have  been  but  once  in  his  company  since  I  left 
Westminster,  where  he  and  I  read  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  through  together.  1  enclose  Lord  Dart- 
mouth's answer  to  my  application,  which  I  will 
get  you  to  show  to  Lady  Hesketh,  because  it  will 
please  her.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  make  an 
opportunity  to  call  on  her,  during  your  present 
stay  in  town.  You  obser\e  therefore  that  I  am 
not  wanting  to  myself  He  that  is  so,  has  no  just 
claim  on  the  assistance  of  others,  neither  shall  my- 
self have  cause  to  complain  of  me  in  other  res- 
pcct.s.  I  thank  you  for  your  friendly  hints,  and 
precautions,  and  shall  not  foil  to  give  them  tho 
guidance  of  my  pen.  I  respect  the  public,  and  I 
respect  myself,  and  had  rather  want  bread  than 
expose  myself  wantonly  to  the  condemnation  of 
either.  I  hate  the  affectation  so  frequently  fi>und 
in  authors,  of  negligence  and  slovenly  slightness; 
and  in  the  present  case  am  sensible  how  necessary 
it  \n  to  shun  them,  when  I  undertake  the  vast  am] 
imidious  lalK)ur  of  doing  better  than  Pope  has 
done  Iwfore  me.  I  thank  you  for  all  that  you  have 
said  and  done  in  my  cause,  and  beforehand  for 
all  that  you  shall  say  and  do  hereafter.  I  am  suro 
that  there  will  be  no  deficiency  on  your  part.  In 
particular  I  thank  you  for  taking  such  jealous  care 
of  my  honour  and  respectability,  when  the  man 
you  mention  opplied  for  samples  of  my  transla- 
tion. When  I  deal  in  wine,  cloth,  or  cheese,  I 
will  give  samples,  but  of  verse,  never.  No  con- 
sideration would  have  induced  me  to  comply  with 
the  gentleman's  demand,  unless  he  could  have  as- 
sured me  that  his  wife  had  longeil. 

I  have  frequently  thought  with  pleasure  of  the 
summer  that  you  have  had  in  your  heart,  while 
you  have  been  emjiloyed  in  softening  tho  severity 
of  winter  in  behalf  of  so  many  who  must  other- 
wise have  been  exposed  to  it.  I  wish  that  you 
could  make  a  general  gaol  delivery,  leading  only 
those  behind  who  can  not  elsewhere  be  so  properly 
disposed  of     You  never  said  a  better  thing  in 

your  life,  than  when  you  assured  Mr. 

of  the  expediency  of  a  gift  of  bedding  to  the  poor 
of  Olnev.  There  is  one  article  of  this  world's  com- 
forts,  with  which,  as  Falstaff  says,  they  are  so 
heinously  unprovided.  When  a  poor  woman,  and 
an  honest  one,  whom  we  know  well,  carried  home 
two  pair  of  blankets,  a  pair  for  herself  and  hus- 
band, and  a  jiair  for  her  six  children ;  as  soon  as 
the  children  saw  them  they  jumped  out  of  their 
straw,  caught  them  in  their  arms,  kissed  them, 
blessed  them,  and  danccil  for  joy.  An  dd  woman, 
a  very  old  one,  the  first  night  that  she  found  her- 
self so  comfortably  covered,  crnild  not  deep  a  wink, 
being  kept  awake  bj  the  contr^  emotioni)  of 
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mention  the  circumstance  on  that  occasion.  This 
incident  ploaiws  nie  the  more,  because  I  have  au- 
thentic intelligence  of  hid  being  a  critical  character 
m  oil  its  forms,  acute,  sour,  and  blunt;  and  so 
incomii>tible  withal,  and  so  unsusceptible  of  bias 
from  undue  motives,  that,  as  my  correspondent 
informs  me,  he  would  not  praLse  liis  own  mother, 
did  he  not  tliink  she  dcsened  it. 

The  said  Task  is  likewise  gone  to  Oxford,  con- 
veyed Uiither  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr. , 


letters  arc  tlie  joy  of  my  heart,  and  I  cu 
dure  to  be  robbed,  by  I  know  not  whom,  of 
treasure.  But  there  is  no  comfort  without 
back,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I,  who  have  u 
friends,  have  unknown  enemies  also.  Ei 
I  wrote  Inst  I  find  myself  in  better  health 
nocturnal  spasms  and  fever  considerablj 
I  intend  to  write  to  Dr.  Kerr  on  ThuiK 
I  may  gratify  him  with  an  account  of  my 
ment ;  for  to  him  I  know  that  it  will  be  i 
cation.  Were  he  not  a  phyucian  I  shoul 
til  at  he  lives  so  distant,  for  he  is  a  most  a 


with  a  pur{}ose  of  putting  it  into  his  hands.    My 

friend,  what  will  they  do  with  me  at  Oxford  1  Will 

they  bum  me  at  Carfax,  or  will  they  anathema- 'man;  but  being  what  liei.-<,  it  would  be  iir 

tizc  me  with  IhtII,  Inwk,  and  candle?    I  can  say  to  have  his  con  nKiny,  even  if  he  were  am* 

with  more  truth  tlian  Ovid  did — Parte  nee  in-  unleHsin  timeof  sickni'ss;  at  which  time,  v 

video.  ciiurms  he  mi^rlit  have  himself  mv  own  r 

The  said  Dr. haslieen  heard  to  say,  and  |ccssari!y  lose  much  of  their  viTixt  on  him. 

I  give  you  his  own  wonls  (stop  both  your  cars !  When  I  write  to  you,  my  dear,  what  I 
while  I  utter  them)  "  that  Homer  has  never  been  |  ready  n-liited  to  tlie  General,  I  am  alwaji 
translatetl,  and  that  Toi*  was  a  fool."  Very  ir-  ,lest  I  should  tell  you  that  for  news  with  wl 
reverent  language  to  be  sure,  but  in  consideration  are  well  actpiaiiitinl.  Fur  once  howeve 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  used  them,  we  will  par-  venture. — On  Wednesday  last  I  receiv* 
don  it,  even  in  a  dean.  One  of  the  masters  of  Johnson  the  MS.  cojiy  of  a  s])ecimen,  thu 
Eton  told  a  friend  of  mine  lately,  that  a  translation 'sent  to  the  General;  and,  enclosed  in  tl 
of  Homer  is  much  wanted.  So  now  you  have  all  cover,  nott*s  ui»on  it  by  an  unknown  critic 
]         my  news  •  •  ♦  ♦  \»on,  in  a  short  letU'r,  reconnnendeil  him  tc 

I  Yours,  my  dearest  friend,  cordially,  W.  C.       a  man  of  unquestionable  learnijig  and  aUl 

I  l)erusal  and  consideration  of  his  remarks 

him  such;  and  having  nothing  so  much  i 
as  to  give  all  (HMsihle  siH:urity  to  yourself 
General,  that  my  work  shall  not  come  fortl 
ished,  I  answered  Johnson  that  I  would 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 


Olncij,  Jan.  31,  ITSTi. 

It  is  very  pleosant,  my  dean-st  cousin,  to  re-  submit  my  MS.  to  hw  friend.     He  is  in 

ceive  a  present  so  delicately  conveyed  as  that  wliich  Aery  clever  fellow,  jwrfectly  a  stranger  to  i 

I  received  so  lately  from  Anonymous;  but  it  is  one  who  I  promise  you  will  not  spare  for 

also  very  painful  to  have  nolxxly  to  thank  for  it.  of  animadversion,  where  he  shall  find  occa 

I  find  mys«'lf  therefore  driven  by  stress  of  necessity  is  im}>ossilile  for  you,  my  dearest  Cousin 

j         to  the  following  n'solution,  viz.  that  1  will  con*li-  press  a  wish  that  I  do  not  e<iually  feel  a 

j         tute  you  my  Thank-rirei\er  general  for  whatso-  gratify.     You  ixtv  desirous  that  Maty  she 

j         ever  gift  1  shall  n^reive  here:ifti'r,  as  well  as  for  a  Nwk  of  my  Homer,  and  for  that  reason  ; 

I         those  tliat  I  have  already  nnieived  from  a  nameless  vill  see  a  book  of  it,  he  shall  Ix;  welcoim*,a 

benefactor.     I  thertfon*  thank  yon,  my  cousin,  for  time  is  likely  to  Ih^  pnvious,  and  consequci 

!  a  most  elegant  present,  including  the  nu>st  elegant  del:iy  that  is  not  alwoliitely  necessary,  as  d 

I  compliment  that  ever  inx-t  was  honoured  with ;  f()r  possil»le  to  be  avoided.     I  am  now  rcvia 

a  snuflf-lwx  oftortoiso-frhell,  with  a  lx»autiful  land-  Iliad.     It  is  u  business  that  will  cost  n 

scape  on  the  lid  of  it,  glazed  with  crystal,  hu^ing  nuuitlis,  iM'rha])s   five;    for  I    com[>arc  tl 

the  figures  of  thnv  lian-s  in  the  fore- ground,  and  wonls  as  1  go,  and  if  much  alteration  slu 

I  inscribed  al»ove  with  thi'se  words.  The  Peasant's  cur,  nm.st  trnnserilH'  the  uhole.     The  firs 

j  \c8i — and  below  with  thesj* — Tincy,  Puss,  and  have  alim^st  transcril>ed  already.     To  th 

I         Bess.     For  all  ami  every  of  these  I  thank  y  »u,  i:i')ntiis  Johnson  s.ivsthat  nine  more  must 

j         and  also  for  staniliiii;  proxy  on  this  occa>ion.  Nor  ed  for  jtrintiri;:,  and  niKjn  my  own  ex|>ei 

must  I  forget  to  thank  yo;i,  tliat  so  soon  after  I  will  >entun'  to  assure  you,  that  the  tartli 

had  sent  you  t!ie  first  letter  of  Anonymous,  I  re-  jirinters   will   make  tiiose   nine   months 

ceived  another  in  the  sanie  hand. — Then*,  now  1  /riiere  is  danger  therefon*  th.ft  my  subserib 

am  a  little  easier.  tliink  that  I  make  them  wait  too  long,  a 

I  have  almost  eoncei\ed  a  design  to  send  up  th.-y  who  know  me  not  may  suspect  a 

half  a  dozen  stout  eonntry  fellows,  to  tie  by  the  leg   I  low  if  Lid  Khali  I  W.  to  read  it  over  in  an  c 

to  their  re«i)ective  lH«d|K..-ls  the  com|Kiny  that  so  ,lnK>k  by  book,  as  fast  as  I  settle  the  copy, 

abridges  your  opportunity  of  wrhing  to  me.  Your  and  to  Mrs.  Unwin!    She  h:n  been  m^ 
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alwajB,  and  without  reference  to  her  taste  make  you  a  bouquet  of  myrtle  c^'cry  day.  Sooner 
idlgiDent  I  hav«  printed  nothing.  With  one  than  the  time  I  mention  the  country  will  not  be 
I  It  each  elbow,  I  should  think  myself  the  in  complete  beauty.    And  I  will  tcU  you  what 


itof  all  poets. 

I  General  and  I,  having  broken  the  ice,  are 


0  him  that  comes  upiicnnost.  I  could  not 
requcntly  to  any  creature  living,  upon  any 
mns  than  those,     lie  tells  me  of  iniirmitics 

1  has,  which  makes  him  less  active  than  he 
am  sorry  to  hear  that  he  has  any  such. 

lias!  he  was  young  when  I  saw  him,  only 
years  ago. 

ve  the  most  affectionate  letter  miaginable 
!olman,  who  writes  to  mc  like  a  brother, 
hancellor  is  yet  dumb. 
God  have  you  in  his  keeping,  my  beloved 

FarcwcU,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 
iREsT  COUSIN,  Olney,  Fth.  9,  178G. 


you  shall  iiiid  at  your  first  entrance.    Imprimis, 
as  soon  as  you  have  entered  the  vestibule,  if  you 
Iw  most  comfortable  terms  of  correspondence,  'cast  a  look  on  either  side  of  you,  you  shall  see  on 
il€8  very  affectionately  U)nic,  and  1  say  every  the  right  hand  a  box  pf  my  making.     It  is  the 

box  in  which  have  been  lodged  all  my  hares,  and 
in  which  lodges  Puss  at  present  But  he,  poor 
fellow,  is  worn  out  with  age,  and  promises  to  die 
lx>fore  you  can  see  him.  On  the  right  hand, 
stands  a  cup-board,  the  work  of  the  same  autlior; 
it  was  once  a  dove-cage,  but  I  transformed  it. 
Opposite  to  you  stands  a  table,  which  I  also  made. 
But  a  merciless  servant  Iiaving  scrubbed  it  until 
it  became  paralytic,  it  serves  no  purpose  now  but 
of  ornament;  and  all  my  clean  shoes  stand  under 
it  On  the  left  hand,  at  the  farther  end  of  this 
superb  vestibule,  you  will  find  the  door  of  the 
parlour,  into  wliich  I  will  conduct  you,  and  where 
i  will  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  unless  wo 
should  meet  her  before,  and  where  we  will  be  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long.  Order  yourself,  my 
cousin,  to  the  Swan  at  New])ort,  and  there  you 
r£  been  impatient  to  tell  you  that  I  am  iin- 1  shall  find  me  ready  to  conduct  you  to  Olncy. 
to  see  you  again.  Mrs.  Unwin  partakes  My  dear,  I  have  told  Homer  what  you  say 
s  in  all  my  feelings  upon  this  subject,  and ;  about  casks  and  urns,  and  have  asked  liim,  who- 
(so  to  see  you.  1  should  Iiave  told  you  so  |  tlier  he  is  sure  that  it  is  a  cask,  in  which  Jupiter 
last  post,  but  have  been  so  completL'Iy  oc- .  keeps  his  wine.  He  swears  that  it  is  a  cask,  and 
by  this  tormenting  sjH'cimeii,  tiiut  it  was '  tliat  it  will  never  be  any  thing  better  than  a  cask 
Uc  to  do  it.  I  sent  the  General  a  letter  on  to  eternity.  So  if  the  god  is  content  with  it,  we 
f,  that  would  distrei»  and  alarm  him;  I  must  even  wonder  at  his  taste,  and  be  so  too. 
Q  another  yesterday,  tliat  will  I  hope  quiet  Adieu !  my  dearest,  dearest  cousin,  W.  C. 

ain.  Johnson  has  apologizi'd  very  civilly 
nultitude  of  his  friend's  strictures;  and  his 
as  promised  to  confine  himself  in  future  to 
arison  of  me  witli  the  original,  so  that  (1 

01)  we  shall  jog  on  merrily  together.  And!  my  pearest  cousin,  Olney^  Feb.  H,  1786. 
y  dear,  let  me  tell  you  once  mon>,  that  It  must  be  (1  suppose)  a  fortnight  or  thereabout 
odness  in  promising  us  a  visit  has  cliaruied  since  I  wrote  last,  I  feel  myself  so  alert  and  so 
.  1  shall  see  you  again.  I  siiall  hear  your  ready  to  write  again.  Be  that  as  it  may,  here  I 
Wc  sliall  take  walks  together,  i  will  come.  We  talk  of  nobody  but  you.  AiVhat  wo 
)a  my  prospects,  the  hovel,  the  alcove,  the  will  do  with  you  when  we  get  you,  where  you 
nd  its  banks,  every  thing  that  I  have  de-  ghall  walk,  where  you  shall  sleep,  in  short  every 
I  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  those  days  tiling  that  liears  the  remotest  relation  to  your  well- 
F  iar  distant,  and  feel  a  part  of  it  at  this  being  at  Olney,  occupies  all  our  talking  time. 

Talk  not  of  an  inn !  Mention  it  not  wliich  is  all  that  I  do  not  spend  at  Troy. 
•  life!  We  have  never  had  so  many  visit-  i  1  have  every  reason  for  writing  to  you  as  oAen 
we  could  easily  accommodate  them  all;  as  I  can,  but  1  have  a  particular  reason  for  doing 
we  have  received  Unwin,  and  his  wife,  it  now.  1  want  to  tell  you  that  by  the  Diligence 
sister,  and  his  son,  all  at  once.  My  dear,  on  Wednesday  next,  1  mean  to  send  you  a  quire 
ot  let  you  come  till  the  end  of  May,  or  of  my  Homer  for  Maty 's  perusal.  It  will  contain 
ng  of  June,  because  before  that  time  my  the  first  book,  and  as  much  of  the  second  as  brings 
use  will  not  l)e  ready  to  riH^eiNc  us,  and  it  us  to  the  catalogue  of  the  shi]>8,  and  is  every  mor- 
ily  pleasant  room  belonirin^  to  U:?.  When  sel  of  the  re\i8ed  copy  that  I  have  transcribed, 
ts  go  out,  we  go  in.  1  line  it  with  mats,  and  My  dearest  cousin,  read  it  yourself,  let  the  Geno- 
iie  fioor  with  mats ;  and  there  yuu  shall  sit  ral  read  it,  do  what  you  please  with  it,  so  that  it 
led  of  mignonette  at  your  hide,  and  a  hedge  reach  Johnson  in  due  time.  But  let  Maty  hf< 
ynickJef,  roses,  and  jasmine;  and  1  will  the  only  criiic  that  has  any  thing  to  do  with  TX^ 
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Let.  315, 916. 


I  have  not  sent  for  Kerr,  for  Kerr  can  do  no- 
thing but  send  me  to  Bath,  and  to  Bath  I  can  not 
go  for  a  thousand  re^asons.  The  summer  will  set 
me  up  again ;  I  grow  fat  every  day,  and  shall  be 
as  big  as  Grog  or  Magog,  or  both  i>ut  together,  be- 
fore you  come. 

I  did  actually  live  three  years  with  Mr.  Chap- 
man, a  solicitor,  that  is  to  say,  I  slept  three  years 
m  his  house,  but  I  lived,  that  is  to  say,  I  spent  my 
days  in  Southampton  Row,  as  you  very  well  re- 
member. There  was  I,  and  the  future  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, constantly  employed  from  morning  to  night 
in  giggling  and  making  giggle,  instead  of  studying 
the  law.  O  fie,  cousin !  how  could  you  do  so?  I 
am  pleased  with  Lord  Thurlow's  inquiries  a1x>ut 
me.  If  he  takes  it  into  that  inimitable  head  of 
his,  he  may  make  a  man  of  me  yet.  I  could  love 
him  heartily  if  he  would  but  deserve  it  at  my 
hands.  That  I  did  so  once  is  certain.  The  Duch- 
ess of ,  who  in  the  world  set  her  a  going! 

Bui  if  all  the  duchesses  in  the  world  were  spin- 
ning, like  so  many  whirligigs,  for  my  benefit,  I 
would  not  stop  them.  It  is  a  noble  thing  to  be  a 
poet,  it  makes  all  the  world  so  lively.  1  might 
have  preached  more  sermons  than  even  Tillotson 
did,  and  better,  and  the  world  would  have  been 
RtiU  (uMt  asleep,  but  a  volume  of  verse  is  a  fiddle 
that  puts  the  universe  in  motion. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend  and  cousin,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Olney,  AprU  $M,  1786. 

Your  letters  are  so  much  my  comfort  that  I 
often  tremble  lest  by  any  accident  I  should  be  dis- 
appointed; and  the  more  because  you  have  been, 
more  than  once,  so  engaged  in  company  on  the 
writing  day,  that  I  have  had  a  narrow  esca^x!.  Let 
me  give  you  a  piece  of  good  counsel,  my  cousin ; 
follow  my  laudable  example,  write  when  you  can, 
take  Time's  forelock  in  one  hand,  and  a  pen  in 
the  other,  and  so  make  sure  of  your  opportunity. 
It  is  well  for  rac  that  you  write  faster  than  any 
body,  and  more  in  an  hour  tnan  other  people  in 
two,  else  I  know  not  what  would  become  of  me. 
When  1  read  your  letters  I  hear  you  talk,  and  I 
Tove  talkin'jr  letters  dearly,  especially  from  you. 
Well !  the  middle  of  June  will  not  be  always  a 
lliousand  years  off,  and  when  it  comes  I  shall  hear 
vou,  and  see  you  too,  and  shall  not  care  a  farthing 
then  if  you  df)  not  touch  a  ]>en  in  a  month.  By 
the  way,  you  must  either  send  me,  or  bring  me 
home  more  j)aper,  for  iH'fore  the  moon  shall  have 
jwrfomn'd  a  few  mon\  rcvolutit)n8  I  shall  not  have 
a  scraj)  left,  and  tedious  revolutions  they  are  just 
now,  that  is  certain. 

I  give  you  leave  to  be  as  peremptory  as  you 
picaw,  especiallj  at  a  distance ;  but  when  you  say 


that  you  arc  aCowper  (and  the  better  it  is  for  the 
Cowpcrs  that  such  you  are,  and  1  give  them  joy 
of  you,  with  all  my  heart)  you  must  not  forget  that 
I  boast  myself  a  Cowper  too,  and  have  my  ho- 
mouTs,  and  fancies,  and  purposes,  and  determina- 
tions, as  well  as  others  of  my  name,  and  hold  them 
as  fast  as  they  can.  You  indeed  tell  me  how  often 
I  shall  see  you  when  you  come.  A  pretty  story 
truly.  I  am  a  A«  Cowper,  my  dear,  and  claim 
the  privileges  that  belong  to  my  noble  sex.  But 
these  matters  shall  be  settled,  as  my  cousin  Aga- 
memnon used  to  say,  at  a  more  convenient  time. 

I  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  letter  you  promise  mr, 
for  though  I  met  with  a  morsel  of  praise  last  week, 
I  do  not  know  that  the  week  current  b  likely  to 
produce  me  any,  and  having  lately  been  pretty 
much  pampered  with  that  diet,  I  expect  to  find 
myself  rather  hungry  by  the  time  when  your  next 
letter  shall  arrive.  It  will  therefore  be  very  ap- 
portunc.     The  morsel  above  alluded  to,  came  fidn 

— whom  do  you  think  *?    From ^  but  she 

desires  that  her  authorship  may  be  a  secret  And 
in  my  answer  I  promised  not  to  divulge  it  except 
to  you.  It  is  a  pretty  copy  of  verses,  neatly  writ- 
ten, and  well  turned,  and  when  you  come  yon 
shall  sec  them.  I  intend  to  keep  all  pretty  things 
to  myself  till  then,  that  they  may  &er\'e  me  as  a 
bait  to  lure  you  hither  more  efifcctually.  The  last 
letter  that  I  had  from  ^— —  I  reci'ived  so  many 
years  since,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  had  reached  me 
a  good  while  before  I  was  horn. 

I  was  grieved  at  the  heart  that  the  General  coukl 
not  rx>me,  and  that  illness  was  in  part  the  cause 
that  hindered  him.  I  have  sent  him,  by  his  ex- 
press desire,  a  new  edition  of  the  first  book,  and 
half  the  second.  He  would  not  sulier  me  to  send 
it  to  you,  my  dear,  lest  you  should  post  it  away 
to  Maty  at  once.  He  did  not  give  that  reason, 
but,  being  shrewd,  [  found  it. 

The  grass  logins  to  grow,  and  the  leaves  to  hod, 
and  every  thing  is  preparing  to  be  beautiful  against 
you  come.  Adieu,  W.  C. 

You  inquire  of  our  walks,  1  perceive,  as  well  as 
of  our  rides.  They  are  beautiful.  You  inquire 
also  concerning  a  cellar.  You  have  two  cellars. 
Oh!  what  years  have  passed  since  we  took  the 
same  walks,  and  drank  out  of  the  same  bottle! 
but  a  few  more  weeks  and  then! 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Olney,  May  8, 1780. 
I  DID  not  at  all  doubt  that  your  tenderness  for 
my  feelings  had  inclined  you  to  suppress  in  your 
letters  to  me  the  intelligence  concerning  Maty's 
critique,  that  yet  reached  me  from  another  quarter. 
When  1  wrote  to  you  I  had  not  learned  it  froifi 
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the  General,  but  from  mj  friend  Bull,  who  only 
knew  it  by  hearsay.     TIic  next  poet  brought  mc 
the  news  of  it  from  the  first-mentioned,  and  the 
critique  itiielf  enclosed.     Together  witli  it  came 
also  a  squib  discharged  against  roe  in  the  Public 
Advertiser.    The  General's  letter  found  me  in  one 
of  my  moiit  melancholy  moods,  and  my  spirits  did 
not  rise  on  the  receipt  of  it.  The  letter  indeed  that 
he  bod  cut  from  the  newspaper  gave  mc  little  pain, 
both    because  it  contained  nothing   formidable, 
though  written  with  malevolence  enough,  and  be- 
cau^ie  a  nameless  author  can  have  no  more  weight 
vrith  liis  readers  than  the  reason  which  he  has  on 
bi»  aide  can  give  him.  But  Maty's  animadversions 
hurt  ntc  more.     In  part  they  appeared  to  me  un- 
just, and  in  part  ill-natured,  and  yet  the  man  him- 
irif  being  an  oracle  in  every  body  s  account,  I  ap- 
prehended that  he  had  done  mc  much  mischief. 
Why  be  says  that  the  translation  is  far  from  ex- 
act, is  best  known  to  himself.    For  I  knqw  it  to 
be  M  exact  as  is  compatible  with  poetry;   and 
prose  translations  of  Homer  arc  not  wanted,  the 
woiU  has  one  already.    But  I  will  not  fill  my  let- 
ter to  you  with  hypercriticisms,  I  will  only  add  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Colman's,  that  I  received 
laA  Fziday,  and  will  then  dismiss  the  subject.    It 
came  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  specimen, 
'^hich  he  himself  had  amended,  and  with  so  much 
taate  tod  candour  that  it  charmed  mo.    He  says 
**  fcDows; 

*  One  copy  I  have  returned  with  some  remarks, 
pnnnpted  by  my  zeal  for  your  success,  not,  Heaven 
^''ows,  by  arrogance  or  impertinence.  I  know  no 
^^^  Way  at  once  so  plain  and  so  short,  of  deliver- 
^  my  thoughts  on  the  specimen  of  your  transla- 
^^  which  on  the  whole  I  admire  exceedingly, 
^''^^^ing  it  breathes  the  spirit,  and  conveys  the 
^^''iier  of  the  original;  though  having  here  neither 
tioQier,  nor  Pope's  Homer,  I  can  not  speak  pro- 
^^y  of  particular  lines  or  expressions,  or  compare 
^^  blank  verse  with  his  rhyme,  except  by  do- 
^^^,  that  I  think  blank  verse  infinitely  more 
^l^enial  to  the  magnificent  simplicity  of  Homer's 
r'^tieten,  than  the  confined  couplets,  and  the 

J^^e  of  rhyme.' 

^^i«  amendments  are  chiefly  bestowed  on  the 
°^  incumbered  with  elisions,  and  I  will  just  take 
/^^opportunity  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  because  I 
^''^'  you  to  be  as  much  interested  in  what  I  write 
*f.  !^y«elf,  that  some  of  the  most  oflensive  of  those 
jMioxxs  were  occasioned  by  mere  criticism.  I  was 
^'^y   hunted  into  them,  by  vexatious  objections 

™**^^  without  end  by ,  and  his  friend,  and 

^^^«d,  and  altered,  till  at  last  I  did  not  care  how 

*  '^*«»ed.    Many  thanks  for 's  verses,  which 

™*^r»e  just  the  character  you  give  of  them.   They 

*^  tiett  and  easy — ^but  I  would  mumble  her  well, 

^  I  Could  get  at  her,  for  allowing  herself  to  sup- 

t^  for  a  moment  that  I  praised  the  ChanoeUor 


with  a  view  to  emolument.  I  wrote  those  stanzas 
merely  for  my  own  amusement,  and  they  slept  in 
a  dark  closet  years  after  I  composed  them ;  not  in 
the  least  designed  for  publication.  But  when 
Johnson  had  printed  off  the  longer  pieces,  of  which 
the  first  volume  principally  consists,  he  wrote  mc 
word  that  he  wanted  yet  two  thousand  lines  to 
swell  it  to  a  proper  size.  On  that  occasion  it  was 
that  I  collected  every  scrap  of  verse  that  I  could 
find,  and  that  among  the  rest.  None  of  the  smaller 
poems  had  been  introduced  or  had  been  published 
at  all  with  my  name,  but  for  this  necessity. 

Just  as  I  wrote  the  last  word  I  was  called  down 
to  Dr.  Kerr,  who  came  to  pay  me  a  voluntary 
visit.  Were  I  sick,  his  cheerful  and  friendly  man- 
ner would  almost  restore  me.  Air  and  exercise 
are  his  theme;  them  he  recommends  kh  the  best 
physic  for  me,  and  in  all  weathers.  Come  there- 
fore, my  dear,  and  take  a  little  of  tlus  good  physic 
with  mc,  for  you  will  find  it  beneficial  as  well  as 
I ;  come  and  assist  Mrs.  Unwin  in  the  rc-cstablish- 
mcnt  of  your  cousin's  health.  Air  and  exercise, 
and  she  and  you  together,  will  make  me  a  perfect 
Sami)son.  Vou  will  have  a  good  house  over  your 
head,  comfortable  apartments,  obliging  neighbours^ 
good  roads,  a  pleasant  country,  and  in  us  your 
constant  companions,  two  who  will  love  you,  and 
do  already  love  you  dearly,  and  with  all  our  hearts. 
If  you  are  in  any  danger  of  trouble,  it  is  from  my- 
self, if  my  fits  of  dejection  seize  me;  and  as  often  as 
they  do,  you  will  bo  grieved  for  me;  but  perhaps 
by  your  assistance  I  shall  be  able  to  resist  them 
better.  If  there  is  a  creature  under  heaven,  from 
whose  co-operations  with  Mrs.  Unwin  I  can  rea- 
sonably exi)ect  such  a  blessing,  that  creature  is 
vourself.  I  was  not  without  such  attacks  when  I 
lived  in  London,  though  at  that  time  they  were 
less  oppressive,  but  in  your  company  I  was  never 
unhappy  a  whole  day  in  all  my  life. 

Of  how  much  importance  is  an  author  to  lum- 
self !  I  return  to  that  abominable  specimen  again, 
just  to  notice  Maty's  impatient  censure  of  the  re- 
petition that  you  mention.  I  mean  of  the  word 
hand.  In  the  original  there  is  not  a  repetition  of  it. 
But  to  repeat  a  word  in  that  manner,  and  on  such 
an  occasion,  is  by  no  means  what  he  calls  it,  a 
modern  invention.  In  Homer  1  could  show  him 
many  such,  and  in  Virgil  they  abound.  Colman, 
who,  in  his  judgment  of  classical  matters,  is  in- 
ferior to  none,  says,  *  /  know  not  why  Maty  objects 
to  this  expression.'  I  could  easily  change  it.  But 
the  case  standing  thus,  I  know  not  whether  my 
proud  stomach  will  condescend  so  low.  I  rather 
feel  disinclined  to  it. 

One  evening  last  week,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  took 
our  walk  to  Weston,  and  as  we  were  returning 
through  the  grove  opposite  to  the  house,  the 
Throckmortons  presented  themselves  at  the  doox. 
They  are  ownen  of  a  home  at  Wettuii,  at  pTRient 
2A 
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empty.  It  is  a  very  good  one,  infinitely  superior 
to  ours.  When  wo  drank  chocolate  with  them, 
they  both  expressed  their  ardent  desire  that  we 
would  take  it,  wishing  to  have  us  for  nearer  neigh- 
bours. If  you,  my  cousin,  were  not  so  well  pro- 
Aided  for  as  you  arc,  and  at  our  very  elbow,  I  verily 
believe  I  should  have  mustered  up  all  my  rhetoric 
to  recommend  it  to  you.  You  might  have  it  for 
ever  without  danger  of  ejectment,  whereas  your 
possession  of  the  ^'icarage  depends  on  the  life  of  the 
vicar,  who  is  eighty-six.  The  environs  are  most 
beautiful,  and  the  village  itself  one  of  the  prettiest 
I  ever  saw.  Add  to  this,  you  would  stop  immc^- 
diatcly  into  Mr.  Throckmorton's  pleasure  ground, 
where  you  would  not  soil  your  slipper  even  in  win- 
ter. A  most  unfortunate  mistake  was  made  by 
that  gentleman's  bailiff  in  his  absence.  Just  before 
he  left  Weston  last  year  for  the  winter,  he  gave 
him  orders  to  cut  short  the  tops  of  the  flowering 
shrubs,  that  lined  a  serpentine  walk  in  a  delightful 
grove,  celebrated  in  my  poctdhip  in  a  little  piece 
that  you  remcmlxjr  was  called  the  Slirubliory.  The 
dunce,  misapprehending  the  order,  cut  tlown  and 
fagoted  up  the  whole  grove,  leaving  neither  tree, 
bush,  nor  twig;  nothing  but  stumps  about  as  high 
as  my  ancle.  Mr.  T.  told  us  that  she  never  saw 
her  husband  so  angry  in  her  life.  I  judged  indeed 
by  his  physic^omy,  which  has  great  sweetness  in 
it,  that  he  is  very  little  addicted  to  that  infernal 
passion.  But  had  he  cudgeled  the  man  for  his 
cruel  blunder,  and  the  havoc  made  in  coascquencQ 
of  it,  I  could  have  excused  him. 

I  felt  myself  really  concerned  for  the  Chancel- 
lor's illness,  and  from  what  I  learned  of  it,  both 
from  the  pajvrs,  and  from  General  Cowjx'r,  con- 
cluded that  he  must  die.  I  am  accordingly  de- 
lighted in  the  same  proportion  with  the  news  of 


marvellous  than  fiction  itself  would  dare  to  hazard, 
and  (blessed  be  God!)  they  are  not  all  of  the  dis- 
tressing kind.  Now  and  then  in  the  course  of  an 
existence,  whose  hue  is  for  the  most  part  sable,  a 
day  turns  up  that  makes  amends  for  many  sighs, 
and  many  subjects  of  complaint  Such  a  day 
shall  I  account  the  day  of  your  arrival  at  Olney. 

Wherefore  is  it  (canst  thou  tell  mel)  that  to- 
gether with  all  those  delightful  sensations,  to  which 
the  sight  of  a  long  absent  dear  friend  gives  birth, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  something  painful ;  flutterings, 
and  tumults,  and  I  know  not  what  accompam- 
ments  of  our  pleasure,  that  are  in  fact  perfectly 
foreign  from  the  occasion?  Such  I  feel  when  I 
think  of  our  meeting;  and  such  I  suppose  feci  you ; 
and  the  nearer  the  crisis  approaches,  the  more  I  am 
sensible  of  them.  I  know  beforehand  that  they 
will  increase  with  every  turn  of  the  wheels,  that 
shall  convey  me  to  Newport,  when  I  shall  set  out 
to  meet  you,  and  that  when  we  actually  meet,  the 
pleasure,  and  this  unaccountable  pain  together, 
will  be  as  much  as  I  shall  be  able  to  sfupiwrt.  I 
am  utterly  at  a  loss  for  the  cause,  and  can  only 
resolve  it  into  that  appointment,  by  which  it  hn^ 
been  foreordained  that  all  human  delights  shall  be 
qualified  and  mingled  with  their  contraries.  For 
there  is  nothing  formidable  in  you.  To  me  at 
least  there  is  nothing  such,  no,  not  even  in  your 
menaces,  unless  when  you  threaten  mc  to  write  no 
more.  Nay,  I  verily  believe,  did  I  not  know  yoa 
to  be  what  you  arc,  and  had  less  affection  for  yoa 
than  I  have,  I  should  have  fewer  of  these  emo- 
tions, of  which  I  would  have  none,  if  I  could  help 
it.  But  a  fig  for  them  all!  Let  ub  resolve  tb  com- 
bat with,  and  to  conquer  them.  They  are  dreams. 
They  are  illusions  of  the  judgment.  Some  enemy 
that  hates  the  happiness  of  human  kind,  and  is 


his  recovery.    May  he  live,  and  live  to  be  .still  the  ever  industrious  to  dash  it,  works  them  in  us;  and 
supimrt  of  government!    If  it  shall  be  his  trood  their  beins:  so  perfectly  unreasonable  a5  thev  are  is 


ipjwrt  of  government!  If  it  shall  be  his  good 
pleasure  to  render  me  personally  any  material  ser- 
\ice,  I  have  no  objection  to  it.  But  Ileavcn  knows, 
that  it  lA  impossible  for  any  living  wight  to  bestow 
less  thought  on  that  subject  than  myself — May 
God  be  ever  with  you,  my  beloved  cousin ! 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN,         Olficy,  May  15, 1786. 

From  this  very  morning  I  begin  to  date  the  last 
month  of  our  long  separation,  and  confidently  and 
most  cotniortably  hope  that  before  the  fiflcenth 
of  June  shall  present  itself,  we  shall  have  seen 
each  other.  Is  it  not  sol  And  will  it  not  be  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  eras  of  my  extraordinary 
Mfc7  A  year  ago,  we  neither  corresponded,  nor 
expected  to  meet  in  this  world.     But  this  world  is 


being  so  perfectly  unreasonable  w  they  are  is 
a  proof  of  it.  Nothing  that  is  such  can  be  the 
work  of  a  good  agent.  This  I  know  too  by  ex- 
perience, that,  like  all  other  illusions,  they  exist 
only  by  force  of  imagination,  are  indebted  for  their 
prevalence  to  the  absence  of  their  object,  and  in  a 
few  moments  after  its  apixiarancc  cease.  So  then 
this  a  settled  point,  and  the  case  stands  thus.  You 
will  tremble  as  you  draw  near  to  Newport,  and  so 
shall  I.  But  we  will  both  recollect  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should,  and  this  recollection 
will  at  least  have  some  little  effect  in  our  favour. 
We  will  likewise  lioth  take  the  comfbrt  of  what  wo 
know  to  be  true,  that  the  tumult  will  soon  cease, 
and  the  pleasure  long  survive  the  pain,  even  as 
long  as  I  trust  we  ourselves  shall  survive  it. 

What  you  say  of  Maty  gives  mc  all  the  conso- 
lation that  you  intended.  We  both  think  it  highly 
probable  that  you  suggest  the  true  cause  of  his 
displeasure,  when  you  suppose  him  mortified  at 


a  <*ccne  of  marvellous  events,  many  of  them  more ;  not  hh\mg  hid  a  part  of  the  trandation  Uid  httbn 
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him,  ere  this  specimen  was  published.     The  Gre-  j 
Dernl  was  very  much  hurt,  and  calls  his  censure  '• 
harsh  and  unreasonable.     lie  likewise  sent  me  a 
consolatory*  letter  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he 
took  the  kindest  pains  to  heal  the  wound  that  he 
suj)[)o«od  I  mitrbt  have  sulTered.    I  am  not  na- 
turallv  insensible,  and  the  M>nsibilities  that  I  had 
by  nature  have  been  wonderfully  enhanced  by  a 
laa9  sumcs  of  shocks,  ^ven  to  a  frame  of  nerves 
that  was  never  very  athletic.     I  feel  accordingly, 
whether  {Kunful  or  pleasant,  in  the  extreme;  am 
easily  elevated,  and  easily  cost  down.     The  frown 
of  a  critic  freezes  my  i)oetical  jwwers,  and  dis- 
courages me  to  a  degree  that  makes  me  ashamed 
tif  my  own  weakness.     Yet  I  presently  recover  my 
confidence  again.  The  half  of  what  you  so  kindly 
■ay  in  your  last  would  at  any  time  restore  my  j 
■pwits,  and,  being  said  by  you,  i««  infallible.     I  am ' 
ool  ashamed  to  confess,  that  having  commenced ' 
*n  author,  I  am  most  abundantly  desirous  to  sue- , 
c«^  as  such.    I  hare  (uhat  perhaps  you  little 
*v»pcct  me  of)  in  my  nature  an  ivjinite  share  of 
^nhUion.    But  with  it  I  have  at  the  same  time, 
••  you  well  know,  an  equal  share  of  diffidence. 
^0  Uiis  combination  of  op(K)site  qualities  it  has 
'^'^n  owing  that,  till  lately,  I  stole  through  lifr ' 
•nihout  undertaking  any  thing,  yet  always  wish- 
ing to  distinguish  myself     At  last  I  venturiMl, 
^ntured  too  in  the  only  path  that  at  so  late  a' 
PWiod  was  yet  open  to  me ;  and  am  determined,  j 
'^^'^^  have  not  determined  otherwise,  to  work  mv  | 
^^y  through  the  oiwcurity  tliat  has  Iwcn  so  long 
"'y  portion,  into  notice.    Every  thnig  therefore 
"lat  Roems  to  threaten  this  my  favourite  purf»ose ' 
^"^  dimppointment,  affects  mc  nearly.    I  suppose  ' 
"^^  all  ambitious  minds  are  in  the  same  predica- 
ment.    He  who  seeks  distinction  must  be  sensible 
of  QiSQp^>robation,  exactly  in  the  same  proi>ortion 
*•  ^  deidrcs  applause.    And  now,  my  precious 
**"^n,  I  have  unfolded  my  heart  to  you  in  this 
P^^^^^ular,  without  a  speck  of  dissimulation.  Some 
P*^Ple,  and  good  people  too,  would  blame  me.  But 
y^  ^vtII  not;  and  they  I  think  would  blame  with- 
^''JJust  cause.    We  certainly  do  not  honour  Grod 
***^ii  we  bury,  or  when  we  neglect  to  improve,  as 
*•  we  may,  whatever  talent  he  may  have  bo- 
^'^'^  on  us.  whether  it  be  little  or  much.     In 
?^V**^1  things,  as  well  as  in  spiritual,  it  is  a  never- 
™^g  truth,  that  to  him  who  hath  (that  is  to  him 
^^   occupies  what  he  hath  diligently,  and  so  as 
^^*^OTcasc  it)  more  shall  be  given.    Set  me  down 
—^'^fore,  my  dear,  for  an  industrious  rhymer,  so 
^5^1  shall  have  the  ability.     For  in  this  only 
^*y  is  it  possible  for  me,  po  far  as  I  can  see,  either 
^  'honour  God,  or  to  serve  man,  or  even  to  serve 
lay^elf. 

^  itjoicc  to  hear  that  Mr.  Throckmorton  wishes 
(0  V  on  a  more  intimate  footing.  I  am  shy,  and 
HOtfKt  that  he  if  not  very  much  otherwise;  and 


the  consequence  has  been  that  we  have  mutually 
wished  an  acquaintance  without  being  able  to  ac- 
complish it.  Blessings  on  you  for  the  hint  that 
you  dropped  on  the  subject  of  the  houRc  at  Wes- 
ton !  For  the  burthen  of  my  song  is — '  Since  we 
have  met  once  again,  let  us  never  be  separated,  as 
we  have  been,  more.'  W.  G. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Olncy,  May  20,  1786. 

AcoL'T  three  weeks  since  I  met  your  sister  Ches- 
ter at  Mr.  Throckmorton's,  and  from  her  learned 
that  you  arc  at  Blithfield,  and  in  health.  Upon 
the  encouragement  of  this  information  it  is  that  I 
write  now;  I  should  not  other^vi8e  have  known 
with  certainty  where  to  find  you,  or  have  Iwen 
equally  free  from  the  fear  of  unseasonable  intru- 
sion. May  God  he  with  you,  my  friend,  and  givo 
you  a  just  measure  of  subnussion  to  his  will!  the 
most  effectual  of  all  remedies  for  the  evils  of  this 
changing  scene.  I  doubt  not  that  he  has  granted 
you  this  blessing  already,  and  may  he  still  con- 
tinue it ! 

Now  I  will  talk  a  little  about  myself.  For  ex* 
cept  my«^lf,  livin;x  i^i  this  T'crrarum  angulo,  what 
can  I  have  to  talk  about  1  In  a  scene  of  jMirfect 
tranquillity,  and  the  profoundest  silence,  1  am  kick- 
ing up  the  dust  of  heroic  narrative,  and  lu^ieging 
Tro\  acjain.  I  told  you  that  I  had  almost  finished 
the  translation  of  the  Jliad,  and  I  verily  thought 
so.  Ihit  1  was  never  more  mistaken.  By  the 
time  when  I  had  reached  the  end  of  the  poem,  the 
first  book  of  my  version  was  a  twelvemonth  old. 
Wlien  I  came  to  consider  it  after  having  laid  it 
by  so  lonij,  it  did  not  satisfy  me.  I  set  myself  to 
mend  it,  and  I  did  so.  But  still  it  ap{)eared  to  mc 
improvrable,  and  that  nothing  wouhl  so  effectually 
secure  that  j)oint  as  to  give  the  whole  book  a  new 
translation.  "Willi  the  exception  of  very  few  lines 
1  have  80  done,  and  was  never  in  my  hfe  so  con- 
vinced of  the  wjundness  of  Horace's  advice  to  pub- 
lish notliing  hi  haste;  so  much  advantage  have 
I  derived  from  doing  that  twice  which  I  thought  I 
had  accomplished  notably  at  once.  He  indeed 
recommends  nine  years'  imprisonment  of  your 
verses  before  you  send  them  abroad;  but  the  nintfr 
part  of  that  time  is  I  believe  as  much  as  there  If 
need  of  to  open  a  man's  eyes  upon  his  own  defects 
and  to  secure  him  from  the  danger  of  prematura 
self-approbation.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten 
that  nine  years  make  so  wide  an  interval  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip,  that  a  thousand  things  may 
fall  out  between.  New  engagements  may  occur, 
which  may  make  the  finishing  of  that  which  n 
poet  has  liegun,  impossible.  In  nine  years  he 
may  rise  into  a  situation,  or  he  may  sink  mto  one 
highly  incompatible  with  his  puxpoee.    His  ceo- 
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■titution  may  break  in  nine  years,  and  sickness 
may  disqualify  him  for  improving  wliat  he  entcr- 
priscd  in  Uic  days  of  health.  Uis  inclination  may 
change,  and  he  may  find  some  other  employment 
more  agreeable,  or  another  poet  may  enter  upon 
the  same  work,  and  get  the  start  of  him.  There- 
fore, my  friend  Horac4?,  though  I  acknowledge 
your  principle  to  be  good,  I  must  confess  that  I 
think  the  practice  you  would  ground  upon  it  car- 
ried to  an  extreme.  The  rigour  that  I  exercised 
upon  the  first  book,  I  intend  to  exercise  upon  all 
that  follow,  and  have  now  actually  advanced  into 
the  middle  of  the  Bc\'enth,  no  where  adnutting 
more  than  one  line  in  fifty  of  the  first  translation. 
You  must  not  imagine  that  I  had  been  careless 
and  hasty  in  the  first  instance.  In  truth  I  had 
not;  but  in  rendering  so  excellent  a  poet  as  Homer 
into  our  language,  there  are  so  many  points  to  be 
attended  to  both  in  respect  to  language  and  num- 
bers, that  a  first  attempt  must  be  fortunate  indeed 
if  it  does  not  call  aloud  for  a  second.  You  saw 
the  specimen,  and  you  saw  (I  am  sure)  one  great 
fault  in  it ;  I  mean  the  harshness  of  some  of  the 
elisions.  I  did  not  altogether  take  the  blame  of 
these  to  myself,  for  into  some  of  them  I  was  actu- 
ally driven  and  hunted  by  a  series  of  reiterated 
objections  made  by  a  critical  friend,  whoso  scruples 
and  delicacies  tcazcd  me  out  of  all  my  patience. 
But  no  such  monsters  will  be  found  in  the  volume. 
Your  brother  Chester  has  furnished  me  with 
Barnes's  Homer,  from  whose  notes  I  collect  hffc 
and  there  some  useful  information,  and  whose  fair 
and  legible  type  preserves  me  from  the  danger  of 
being  as  blind  as  was  my  author.  I  saw  a  sister 
of  yours  at  Mr.  Throckmorton's,  but  I  am  not  good 
at  making  myself  heard  across  a  large  room,  and 
therefore  nothing  passed  between  us.  I  felt  how- 
ever that  she  was  my  friend  s  sister,  and  I  much 
esteemed  her  for  your  sake. 

Ever  yours,  W.  C. 

P.  S.  The  swan  is  called  argutus  (I  suppose) 
a  non  arguendo^  and  canorua  a  non  canendo. 
But  whether  he  be  dumb  or  vocal,  more  poetical 
than  the  eagle  or  less,  it  is  no  matter.  A  feather 
of  either,  in  token  of  your  approbation  and  esteem, 
will  never,  you  may  rest  ajssured,  be  an  offence 
to  me. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Olney,  May  25,  1786. 
I  HAVE  at  length,  my  cousin,  found  my  way  into 
my  summer  abode.  I  believe  that  I  described  it  to 
you  some  time  sinc^*,  and  will  therefore  now  leave 
It  undescribcd.  I  will  only  say  tliat  I  am  writing 
in  a  bandbox,  situated,  at  least  in  my  account,  de- 
lightfully, becuuie  it  has  a  window  in  one  side 


that  opens  into  that  orchard,  through  which,  as  I 
am  sitting  here,  I  shall  see  you  often  pass,  and 
wliich  therefore  I  already  prefer  to  all  the  orchards 
in  the  world.  You  do  well  to  prepare  mo  for  all 
possible  delays,  because  in  thb  Ufc  all  sorts  of  dis- 
appointments are  possible,  and  I  shall  do  well,  if 
any  such  delay  of  your  journey  should  happen,  to 
practise  that  lesson  of  patience  which  you  incul- 
cate. But  it  is  a  lesson  which,  even  with  you  for 
ray  teacher,  I  shall  be  slow  to  learn.  Being  sure 
however  that  you  will  not  procrastinate  without 
cause,  I  will  make  myself  as  easy  as  I  can  about 
it,  and  hope  for  the  best  To  convince  you  how 
much  I  am  under  discipline,  and  good  ad\ice,  I 
will  lay  aside  a  favourite  measure,  influenced  in 
doing  so  by  nothing  but  the  good  sense  of  your  con- 
trary opinion.  I  had  set  my  heart  on  meeting  you 
at  Newport.  In  my  haste  to  see  you  once  again, 
I  was  willing  to  overlook  many  awkwardnesses  I 
could  not  but  foresee  would  attend  it  I  put  them 
aside  so  long  as  I  only  foresaw  them  myself,  bat 
since  I  find  that  you  foresee  them  too,  1  can  no 
longer  deal  so  slightly  with  them.  It  is  therefore 
determined  that  we  meet  at  Olney.  Much  I  shall 
foel,  but  I  will  not  die  if  I  can  help  it,  and  I  b^ 
that  you  will  take  all  possible  care  to  outlive  it 
likewise,  for  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  balked  in  the 
moment  of  acquisition,  and  should  be  loath  to 
know  it  again. 

Last  Monday  in  the  evening  we  walked  to 
Weston,  according  to  our  usual  custooL  It  hap- 
pened, owing  to  a  mistake  of  .time,  that  we  set 
out  half  an  hour  sooner  than  usual.  This  mi» 
take  wo  discovered  while  we  were  in  the  wilder* 
ncss.  So,  finding  that  we  had  time  before  us,  a^ 
they  say,  Mrs.  Unwin  proposed  that  we  should  gw 
into  the  \illagc,  and  take  a  view  of  the  house  thai 
I  had  just  mentioned  to  you.  We  did  so,  and 
found  it  such  a  one  as  in  most  respects  would  rait 
you  well.  But  Moses  Brown,  our  vicar,  who,  as 
I  told  you,  is  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  is  not  bound 
to  die  for  that  reason.  He  said  himself,  when  he 
was  here  last  summer,  (hat  he  should  live  ten 
years  longer,  and  for  aught  that  appears  so  he 
may.  In  which  case,  for  the  sake  of  its  neai 
neighbourhood  to  us,  the  vicarage  has  charms  for 
me,  that  no  other  place  can  rival.  But  this  and 
a  thousand  things  more,  shall  be  talked  over  when 
you  come. 

We  have  been  industriously  cultivating  our  ao> 
quaintance  with  our  Weston  neighbours  since  1 
wrote  last,  and  they  on  their  part  have  been  equally 
diligent  in  the  same  cause.  I  have  a  notion  that 
we  sludl  all  suit  well.  I  see  much  in  them  botli 
that  I  admire.  You  know  perhaps  that  they  are 
catholics. 

It  is  a  delightful  bundle  of  praise,  my  couaini 
that  you  have  sent  me.  All  jasmine  and  laven- 
der.   Whoever  the  lady  is,  ahe  has  evidently  an 
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admirable  pen,  and  a  cultivated  mind.  If  a  per- 
«on  reads,  it  is  no  niatter  in  what  language,  and  if 
the  mind  be  informed,  it  is  no  matter  whether 
that  mind  belongs  to  a  man  or  a  woman.  The 
taste  and  the  judgment  will  receive  the  benefit 
alike  in  lioth.  Long  Iwfore  the  Task  was  published 
I  mnilc  an  experiment  one  day,  being  in  a  frolick- 
•ome  iuixkI,  u^wn  my  friend.  We  were  walking 
iu  the  garden,  and  conversing  on  a  subject  similar 
to  these  lines — 

Tlte  few  thai  pmy  at  all,  pray  oft  amiw, 

Aikl  seeking  grace  t'  improve  the  pn»ent  good, 

WouUl  urge  a  wiser  suit  than  asking  mc»re. 


I  rcpeattni  them,  and  said  to  him  witli  an  air  of 
nonchalancf^  "  Do  you  recollect  those  hnes?  1 
have  i«tM.-n  them  somewhere,  where  are  they  1"  He 
put  on  a  considering  face,  and  after  some  delilwr- 
ation  replied — "  O,  I  will  tell  you  where  they  must 
be — in  the  IMght  Thoughts."  1  was  glad  my 
trial  turned  out  so  well,  and  did  not  undeceive 
him.  I  mention  this  occurrence  only  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  letter-writer's  opinion,  but  at  the  same 
time  1  do  assure  you,  on  the  faith  of  an  honest 
man,  that  I  never  in  my  life  designed  an  imitation 
of  Young,  or  of  any  other  writer ;  for  mimicry  is 
my  abhorrence,  at  least  in  poetry. 

Assure  yourself,  my  dearest  cousin,  that  both  for 
your  sake,  since  you  make  a  point  of  it,  and  for 
my  own,  I  will  be  as  philosophically  careful  as 
possible,  that  these  fine  nerves  of  mine  shall  not 
be  beyond  measure  agitated  when  you  arrive.  In 
troth,  there  is  much  greater  probability  that  they 
trill  be  benefited,  and  greatly  too.  Joy  of  heart, 
finxD  whatever  occasion  it  may  arise,  is  the  best  of 
an  nervous  medicines ;  and  I  should  not  wonder 
if  fach  a  turn  given  to  my  spirits  should  have 
even  a  lasting  effect,  of  the  most  advantageous 
kind,  upon  them.  You  must  not  imagine  neither, 
that  I  am  on  the  whole  in  any  great  degree  subject 
to  nervous  affections ;  occasionally  I  am,  and  have 
been  these  many  years,  much  liable  to  dejection. 
But  at  intervals,  and  sometimes  for  an  interval  of 
weeks,  no  creature  would  suspect  it.  For  I  have 
not  that  which  commonly  is  a  symptom  of  such  a 
case  belonging  to  me :  I  mean  extraordinary  ele- 
TBlion  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bluedevil.  When 
t  am  in  the  best  health,  my  tide  of  animal  sprightli- 
ness  flows  with  great  equality,  so  that  I  am  never, 
at  any  time,  exalted  in  proportion  as  I  am  some- 
times depressed.  My  depression  has  a  cause,  and 
if  that  cause  were  to  cease,  I  should  be  as  chcer- 
fhl  thenceforth,  and  perhaps  for  ever,  as  any  man 
need  be.  But,  as  I  have  often  said,  Mrs.  Unwin 
shaU  be  my  expositor. 

Adieu,  my  beloved  cousin.    God  grant  that  our 

friendship  which,  while  we  could  see  each  other, 

never  snflered  a  moment's  interruption,  and  which 

so  Vmg  a  separation  has  not  in  the  least  abated, 
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may  glow  in  us  to  our  last  hour,  and  be  renewed 
in  a  better  world,  there  to  be  perpetuated  for  ever. 
For  you  must  know,  that  I  should  not  love  you 
half  so  well,  if  I  did  not  believe  you  would  be  my 
friend  to  eternity.  There  is  not  room  enough  for 
friendship  to  unfold  itself  in  full  bloom,  in  such  a 
nook  of  life  as  this.  Therefore  I  am,  and  must, 
and  will  be.  Yours  for  ever,  W.  C, 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Olney,  May  29,  1784. 

Thou  dear,  comfortable  cousin,  whose  letters, 
among  all  that  I  receive,  have  this  projK'rty  pecu- 
liarly tlieir  own,  that  I  expect  them  without 
trembling,  and  never  find  any  thing  that  does  not 
give  me  pleasure;  for  which  therefore  I  would 
take  nothing  in  exchange  that  the  world  could 
give  me,  save  and  except  that  for  which  I  must 
exchange  them  soon  (and  happy  shall  I  be  to  do 
so),  your  own  company.  Tliat,  indeed,  is  delayed 
a  litilc  too  long ;  to  my  impatience  at  least  it  seems 
so,  who  find  the  spring,  backward  as  it  is,  too  for- 
ward becaui^  many  of  its  beauties  will  have  faded 
l>efore  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  them. 
Wc^took  our  customary  walk  yesterday  in  the 
wilderness  at  Weston,  and  saw,  with  regret,  the 
laburnums,  syringas,  and  guelder-roses,  some  of 
them  blown,  and  others  just  upon  the  point  of 
blowing,  and  could  not  help  obi^rving — all  these 
will  be  gone  before  Lady  Hesketh  comes.  Still 
however  there  will  be  roses,  and  jasmine,  and  honey- 
suckle, and  shady  walks,  and  cool  alcoves,  and 
you  will  partake  them  with  us.  But  I  want  you 
to  have  a  share  of  every  thing  that  is  delightful 
here,  and  can  not  bear  that  the  advance  of  the 
season  sliould  steal  away  a  single  pleasure  before 
you  can  come  to  enjoy  it. 

Every  day  I  think  of  you,  and  almost  all  the 
day  long;  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  even  you. 
were  never  so  expected  in  your  life.  I  called  last 
week  at  the  Quaker's  to  see  the  furniture  of  your 
bed,  the  fame  of  which  had  reached  me.  It  is,  I 
assure  you,  sui)erb,  of  printed  cotton,  and  the  sub- 
ject classical.  Every  morning  you  will  open  your 
eyes  on  Phston  kneeling  to  Apollo,  and  implor- 
ing hb  father  to  grant  him  the  conduct  of  his 
chariot  for  a  day.  May  your  sleep  be  as  sound  as 
your  bed  will  be  sumptuous,  and  your  nights  at 
least  will  be  well  provided  for. 

I  shall  send  up  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  of 
the  Iliad  shortly,  and  shall  address  them  to  you. 
You  will  forwanl  them  to  the  General.  I  long  to 
show  you  my  workshop,  and  to  see  you  sitting  on 
the  opposite  side  of  my  table.  Wo  shall  be  aft 
close  packed  as  two  wax  figures  in  an  old  fash- 
ioned picture  frame.  I  am  writing  in  it  now.  It 
is  the  {dace  in  which  I  fitbricate  all  my  vem  in 
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summer  time.  I  tom  an  Iiour  sooner  than  usual, 
this  morning,  that  I  might  finish  my  sheet  before 
breakfast,  for  1  must  write  tliis  day  to  t!ic  General. 

The  grass  under  my  windows  is  all  l)o«»j>angled 
witli  dewdro]is,  and  the  birds  are  singing  in  the 
apple  trees,  among  the  blossoms.  Never  poet  had 
a  more  commodious  oratory  in  which  to  invoke 
his  muse. 

1  have  made  your  heart  ache  too  often,  my 
I>oor  dear  cousin,  with  talking  al>out  my  fits  of  de- 
jection. Somctliing  has  hajiiK'no^l  that  has  led 
me  to  the  subject,  or  I  would  have  mentioned! 
them  more  sparingly.  Do  not  suppose,  or  suspect 
that  I  treat  you  with  reser^'e;  there  is  nothing  in 
which  I  am  concerned  that  you  shall  not  be  made 
acquainted  with.  But  the  tale  is  too  long  for  a 
letter.  I  will  only  add  for  your  present  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  cause  is  not  exterior,  that  it  is  not 
witliin  the  reach  of  human  aid,  and  that  yet  I 
have  a  hopt^  myself,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  a  strong 
persuasion  of  its  removal.  I  am  indeed  even  now, 
and  have  IxK^n  for  a  considerable  time,  sensible  of 
a  change  for  the  better,  and  exiKict,  with  good 
reason,  a  comfortable  Uft  from  you.  Guess  then, 
my  beloved  cousin,  with  what  wishes  1  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  of  your  arrival,  from  whose  com- 
ing I  promise  myself  not  only  pleasure,  but  peace 
of  mind,  at  least  an  additional  share  of  it.  At  | 
present  it  is  an  uncertain  and  transient  guest 
with  me,  but  the  joy  with  which  I  shall  see  and 
converse  with  you  at  Olncy,  may  perhajw  make 


it  an  abiding  one. 


W.  C. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETU. 

Olnet/j  June  4  and  5,  1786. 
An!  my  cousin,  you  begin  already  to  fear  and 
quake.  What  a  hero  am  I,  compared  with  you. 
I  have  no  fears  of  you.  On  the  contrary  am  as 
bold  as  a  lion.  I  wish  that  your  carriage  were 
even  now  at  the  door.  You  should  soon  see  with 
how  much  courage  I  would  face  you.  But  what 
cause  have  you  for  fear  7  Am  I  not  your  cousin, 
with  whom  you  have  wandered  in  the  fields  of 
Freemantlo,  and  at  Bevis's  Mount?  who  used  to 
read  to  you,  laugh  with  you,  till  our  sides  have 
ached,  at  any  thing,  or  nothing  1  And  am  I  in 
tliese  respof.ts  at  all  altered  1  You  will  not  find 
me  so;  but  just  as  ready  tc  laugh,  and  to  wander, 
08  you  e>cr  knew  me.  A  cloud  perhaps  may 
come  over  me  now  and  then,  for  a  few  hours,  but 
from  cloudi  I  was  never  exempted.  And  arc  not 
you  the  identical  cousin  with  whom  I  have  per- 
formed all  tliese  feats]  The  very  Harriet  whom 
I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  at  De  Grey's,  in  Norfolk- 
ftreet]  (It  was  on  a  Sunday,  when  you  c^imc 
with  my  uncle  and  aunt  to  drink  tea  there,  and  I  '■ 
Odd  dined  there,  and  waf  ^ust  going  back  to  West- , 


minster.)  If  these  things  are  so,  and  I  am  sun 
that  you  can  not  gainsay  a  syllable  of  them  all. 
then  this  consequence  follows;  that  I  do  not  pro- 
mise myself  more  pleasure  from  your  company 
than  I  shall  be  sure  to  find.  Then  yon  arc  my 
cx>usin,  in  whom  I  always  delighted,  and  in  whom 
I  doubt  not  that  I  shall  delight  even  to  my  latest 
hour.  But  this  wicked  coach-maker  has  sunk 
my  spirits.  What  a  miserable  thing  it  is  to  de- 
pend, in  any  degree,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
wish,  and  that  wish  so  fervent,  on  the  punctuality 
of  a  creature  who  1  supiwse  was  never  punctual 
in  his  life!  Do  tell  him,  my  dear,  in  order  to 
quicken  him,  that  if  he  jierforms  his  promise,  be 
shall  make  my  coach,  when  I  want  one,  and  that 
if  he  pTforms  it  not,  1  will  most  assuredly  em- 
ploy some  other  man. 

The  Throckmortons  sent  a  note  to  invite  us  to 
dinner — we  went,  and  a  very  agreeable  day  we 
had.     They  made  no  fiiss  with  us,  which  I  was 
heartily  glad  to  see,  for  where  I  give  trouble  I  am 
sure  that  1  can  not  be  welcome.     Themselves, 
and  tiieir  chaplain,  and  we,  were  all  the  ])arty. 
Alter  dinner  we  had  much  cheerful  and  pleasant 
talk,  the  particulars  of  which  might  not  perhaps 
be  so  entertaining  upon  paper,  therefore  all  but 
one  I  will  omit,  and  that  I  will  mention  only  be- 
cause it  will  of  itself  be  sufilicient  to  give  you  an 
insight  into  their  opiiuon  on  a  very  important  sub- 
ject— their  own  religion.    I  happened  to  say  that 
in  all  professions  and  trades  mankind  afiRxrted  an 
air  of  mystery.     Physicians,  I  observed,  in  par- 
ticular, were  objects  of  that  remark,  who  persist 
in  prescribing  in  Latin,  many  times  no  doubt  to 
the  hazard  of  a  patient's  life,  through  the  igoo- 
rance  of  an  apotliecary.    Mr.  Throckmorton  as- 
sented to  what  1  said,  and  turningto  hischaplain., 
to  my  infinite  surprise  observed  to  him,  "  Thai  £^ 
just  as  absurd  as  our  praying  in  Latins    I  coul«£ 
have  hu^rged  him  for  his  liberality,  and  frcedc 
from  bigot r>',  but  thought  it  rather  more  decent 
let  the  matter  pass  without  any  visible  notice, 
therefore  heard  it  with  pleasure,  and  kept  n 
pleasure  to  myself     The  two  ladies  in  the 
time  wore  tctc-a-tcte  in  the  drawing-roonL   Thi 
conversation  turned  principally  (as  I 
learned  from  Mrs.  Unwin)  on  a  most  delight 
topic,  \Tz.  myself  In  the  first  place,  Mrs. 
morton  admired  my  book,  from  which  she  quot      ^ 
by  heart  more  than  I  could  repeat,  though  I        -* 
lately  wrote  it. 

In  short,  my  dear,  I  can  not  proceed  to  teUm^  ^* 
what  she  said  of  the  book,  and  the  book^s  authc^^ 
for  that  abominable  modt>sty  that  I  can  not  ever  J^ 
yet  get  rid  of    Lc»t  it  sufi^ce  to  say  that  you,  wf?'' 
are  disposed  to  love  every  body  who  speaks  kindly 
of  your  cousin,  will  certainly  love  Mrs.  Throck- 
morton, when  you  shall  be  told  what  she  »^*4  d 
him,  and  that  y  ju  vitt  be  Uild  ii  ttp^y  ecrtaia 
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becaase  it  depends  on  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  will  tell 
ycm  many  a  good  long  stoxy  for  mc,  that  I  am 
not  able  to  tcU  for  myself.  I  am  however  not  at 
all  in  arrear  to  oar  ncigbbourB  in  the  matter  of 
admiration  and  esteem,  but  the  more  I  know 
them,  the  more  I  like  them,  and  have  nearly  an 
aflcction  for  them  both.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Task  has  so  large  a  share  of  the  approbation  of 
your  sensible  Suffolk  friend. 

I  received  yesterday  from  the  GKsncral  another 
ettcr  of  T.  S.  An  unknown  auxiliary  having 
started  up  in  my  behalf,  I  believe  I  shall  leave  the 
business  of  answering  to  him,  having  no  leisure 
myself  for  controversy.  He  lies  wry  open  to  a 
**eiy  eflectual  reply. 

My  dearest  cousin  adieu!   I  hope  to  write  to 
you  but  once  more  before  we  meet.    But  oh!  this 
roachmaker,  and  oh !  this  holyday  week ! 
Yours,  with  impatient  desire  to  sec  jrou, 

W.  C. 


There  never  was  any  thing  more  truly  Grecian 
than  that  triple  epithet,  and  were  it  possible  to 
introduce  it  into  either  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  I  should 
certainly  steal  it.  I  am  now  flushed  with  ezpeo- 
tation  of  Lady  Hesketh,  who  spends  the  summer 
with  us.  We  tope  to  seo  her  next  week.  Wo 
have  found  admirable  lodgings  both  for  her  and 
suite,  and  a  Cluaker  in  this  town,  still  more  ad- 
mirable than  they,  who,  as  if  he  loved  her  as 
much  as  I  do,  furnishes  them  for  her,  with  real 
elegance.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Olncy^  JuTie  9,  1784. 

The  little  time  that  I  can  devote  to  any  other 
{lurpose  than  that  of  poetry  is,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, stolen.  Homer  is  urgent.  Much  a  done, 
but  much  remains  undone,  and  no  schoolboy  is 
more  attentive  to  the  performance  of  his  daily  task 
than  I  am.  You  will  therefore  excuse  me  if  at 
present  I  am  both  unfrcquent  and  short. 

The  paper  tells  me  that  the  Chancellor  has 

elapsed,  and  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it.    The 

fint  attack  was  dangerous,  but  a  second  must  be 

oiore  formidable  still.    It  is  not  probable  that  I 

ihould  ever  hear  from  him  again  if  ho  survive; 

y^  of  the  much  that  I  should  have  felt  for  him, 

^d  our  connexion  never  been  interrupted,  I  still 

*^l  much.    Every  body  will  feel  the  loss  of  a  man 

^how  abilities  have  made  him  of  such  general 

**»l>ortancc. 

I  correspond  again  with  Colman,  and  upon  the 
friendly  footing,  and  find  in  his  instance, 
in  some  others,  that  an  intimate  intercourse, 
^frich  had  been  only  casually  suspended,  not  for- 
^•^^d  on  either  side  by  outrage,  is  capable  not 
^^J?"  of  revival,  but  of  improvement. 

I  had  a  letter  some  time  since  from  your  sister 

,  '^-Uny,  that  gave  me  great  pleasure.    Such  no- 

^^5^  from  old  friends  are  always  pleasant,  and  of 

•^^h  pleasures  I  had  receivcil  many  lately.  They 

'^'Wsh  the  remembrance  of  early  days,  and  make 

^^  young  again.    The  noble  institution  of  the 

Nonsense  Club  will  be  forgotten,  when  we  are 

?<>ne  who  composed  it ;  but  1  often  think  of  your 

^^^  heroic  line,  written  at  one  of  our  meetings, 

^  especially  thmk  of  it  when  I  am  translating 


■■  Td  whom  mailed  the  DevO  Tard-knig-lailed.'' 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

Olney,  June  19,  1786. 

My  dear  cousin's  arrival  has,  as  it  could  not 
fail  to  do,  made  us  happier  than  we  ever  were  at 
Olncy.  Her  great  kindness  in  giving  us  her  com- 
pany is  a  cordial  that  I  shall  feel  the  effect  of,  not 
only  while  she  is  here  but  while  I  live. 

Olney  will  not  be  much  longer  the  place  of  our 
habitation.  At  a  \illage  two  miles  distant  we 
have  liircd  a  house  of  Mr.  Throckmorton,  a  much 
better  than  we  occupy  at  present,  and  yet  not 
more  expensive.  It  is  situated  very  near  to  our 
most  agreeable  landlord,  and  his  agreeable  plea- 
sure grounds.  In  him,  and  in  his  wife,  wo  shall 
find  such  companions  as  will  always  make  the 
time  pass  pleasantly  while  they  are  in  the  coun- 
try, and  his  grounds  will  afford  us  good  air,  and 
good  walking  room  in  the  winter;  two  advantages 
which  we  have  not  enjoyed  at  Olney,  where  I 
have  no  neighbour  with  whom  I  can  converse, 
and  where,  seven  months  in  the  year,  I  have  been 
imprisoned  by  dirty  and  impassable  ways,  till 
both  my  health  and  Mrs.  Unwin's  have  sufiTered 
materially. 

Homer  is  ever  importunate,  and  will  not  sufler 
me  to  spend  half  the  time  with  my  distant  friends 
that  I  would  gladly  give  them.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Olncy^  July  3,  1784. 

After  a  long  silence  I  begin  again.  A  day 
given  to  my  friends,  is  a  day  taken  from  Hcmer. 
but  to  such  an  interruption,  now  and  then  occ.ir- 
ring,  I  have  no  objection.  Lady  Hesketh  is,  aj 
you  observe,  arrived,  and  has  been  with  us  near  a 
fortnight.  She  pleases  every  body,  and  is  pleased 
in  her  turn  with  every  thing  she  finds  at  Olney;  u 
always  cheerful  and  sweet-tempered,  and  knows 
no  {Measure  equal  to  that  of  communicating  plea- 
sure to  us  and  to  all  around  her.  Tl  is  dispou- 
tion  in  her  is  the  more  comfortable,  because  it  K 
not  the  humour  of  the  day,  a  sudden  flash  of  be- 
nevolence and  good  spirits,  occasioned  meHy  bv 
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a  change  of  scene,  but  it  is  Iier  natural  turn,  and 
ha»  governed  all  her  conduct  ever  since  I  knew 
her  first.  We  are  consequently  happy  in  her  socie- 
ty, and  shall  be  happier  still  to  have  you  to  j^artake 
with  us  in  our  joy.  1  am  fond  of  the  sound  of 
bells,  but  was  never  more  pleas^  with  those  of 
Olney  than  when  they  rang  her  into  her  new  ha- 
bitation. It  is  a  compliment  that  our  performers 
upon  those  instruments  have  never  paid  to  any 
other  personage  (Lord  Dartmouth  excq)tA^)  since 
we  knew  the  town.  In  short,  she  Is,  as  she  ever 
was,  my  pride  and  my  joy,  and  I  am  delighted 
with  every  thing  that  means  to  do  her  honour. 
Her  first  ap{)carancc  was  too  much  for  me;  my 
spirits,  instead  of  being  gently  raised,  as  1  had  in- 
advertently supposed  they  would  be,  broke  down 
with  me  under  the  pressure  of  too  much  joy,  and 
left  me  flat,  or  rather  melancholy,  throughout  the 
day,  to  a  degree  that  was  mortifying  to  myself, 
and  alarming  to  her.  But  I  have  made  amends 
for  this  failure  since,  and  in  point  of  cheerfulness 
have  far  exceeded  her  expectations,  for  she  knew 
that  sable  had  been  my  suit  for  many  years. 

And  now  I  shall  communicate  news  that  will 
give  you  pleasure.  When  you  first  cont(.>mplated 
the  front  of  our  abode,  you  were  shocked.  In 
your  eyes  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  prison,  and 
you  sighed  at  the  thought  that  your  mother  lived 
in  it.  Your  view  of  it  was  not  only  just,  but 
prophetic.  It  had  not  only  the  aspect  of  a  place 
built  for  the  purposes  of  incarceration,  but  has  ac- 
tually served  that  purpose  through  a  long,  long 
period,  and  we  have  been  the  prisoners.  But  a 
gaol-delivery  is  at  hand.  The  bolts  and  bars  are 
to  be  loosed,  and  wo  shall  escape.  A  very  dififer- 
ent  mansion,  both  in  point  of  appearance  and  ac- 
commodation, expects  us,  and  the  expense  of  liv- 
ing in  it  not  greater  than  we  are  subjected  to  in 
this.  It  is  situated  at  Weston,  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest villages  in  England,  and  belongs  to  Mr. 
Throckmorton.  Wo  all  three  dine  T^ith  him  to- 
day by  invitation,  and  shall  survey  it  in  the  after- 
noon, point  out  the  necessary  repairs,  and  finally 
adjust  the  treaty.  I  have  my  cousin's  promise 
that  she  will  never  let  another  year  pass  without 
a  visit  to  us ;  and  the  house  is  large  enough  to 
take  us,  and  her  suite,  and  her  also,  with  as  many 
of  hers  as  she  shall  choose  to  bring.  The  change 
will  I  hope  prove  advantageous  both  to  your  mo- 
ther and  me  in  all  respects.  Here  we  have  no 
iieighbourhood,  there  we  shall  have  most  agreea- 
ble neighbours  in  the  Throckmortons.  Here  we 
liave  a  bad  air  in  winter,  impregnated  with  the 
fishy  smelling  fumes  of  the  marsh  miasma;  there 
we  shall  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  untainted. 
Here  we  arc  confined  from  September  to  March, 
and  sometimes  longer;  there  we  shall  be  upon  the 
very  verge  of  pleasure-grounds  in  which  wo  can 
always  ramUe,  and  shall  not  wade  through  al- 


most impassable  dirt  to  get  at  them.  Both  your 
mother's  constitution  and  mine  have  tnffend  ma- 
terially by  such  close  and  bng  confincnaent,  and 
it  is  high  time,  unless  we  intend  to  retreat  iiite» 
the  grave,  that  we  should  seek  out  a  more  whole> 
some  residence.  So  far  is  well,  the  rest  is  left  to 
Heaven. 

1  have  hardly  left  myself  room  for  an  answer  to 
your  queries  concemmg  my  friend  John,  and  hii 
studies.  I  should  recommend  the  civil  war  ol 
Ca»ar,  because  he  wrote  it,  who  ranks  I  believe 
as  the  best  writer,  as  well  as  soldier,  of  his  day 
There  arc  books  (I  know  not  what  they  are,  Ihji 
you  do,  and  can  easily  find  them)  that  will  inform 
luin  clearly  of  both  the  civil  and  military  manage- 
ment of  the  Romans,  the  several  ofi&ccrs,  I  mean, 
in  both  departments;  and  what  was  the  peculiar 
province  of  each.  The  study  of  some  such  biiok 
would  I  should  think  prove  a  good  introduction 
to  that  of  Livy,  unless  you  have  a  Livy  with 
notes  to  that  ellect.  A  want  of  intelligence  in 
those  points  has  heretofore  made  the  Roman  his- 
tory very  dark  and  difiicult  to  me ;  therefore  1 
thus  advise.  Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Olncy,  July  4,  1786. 
I  REJOICE,  my  dear  fnend,  that  you  have  at 
last  received   my  proposals,  and  most  cordially 
thank  you  for  all  your  labours,  in  my  ser^'ioe.    1 
have  friends  in  the  world  who,  knowing  that  I 
am  apt  to  be  careless  when  left  to  myself,  are  de- 
termined to  watch  over  me  with  a  jealous  eye 
upon  this  occasion.    The  consequence  will  be, 
that  the  work  will  be  better  executed,  but  mor^ 
tardy  in  the  production.    To  them  I  owe  it,  tha^B 
my  translation,  as  fast  as  it  procceils,  passes  unde^H 

a  revisal  of  a  most  accurate  discemcr  of  all  Ue 

mishes.    I  know  not  whether  I  told  you  befi)re, 
now  tell  you  for  the  first  time,  that  1  am  in  tl 
hands  of  a  very  extraordinary  person.    He  is  in 
timate  with  my  bookseller,  and  voluntarily  ollei 
his  service.    I  was  at  first  doubtful  whether 
accept  it  or  not;  but  finding  that  my  friends 
abovesaid  were  not  to  be  satisfied  on  any  othctf 
tenns,  though  myself  a  perfect  stranger  to  thcr 
man  and  his  qualifications,  except  as  he  was  re- 
commended by  Johnson,  I  at  length  consented, 
and  since  found  great  reason  to  rejoice  that  I  diil. 
I  called  liim  an  extraordinary  person,  and  such  he 
is.  For  he  is  not  only  versed  in  Homer,  and  ocou 
rate  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  to  a  degree  thai 
entitles  him  to  that  appellation,  but,  though  a  f<h 
rcigner,  is  a  perfect  master  of  our  language,  and 
has  exquisite  taste  in   English  poctxy.     By  hit 
assistance  I  have  improved  many  jMutLgtM,  sup- 
plied many  oversights,  and  oonectcd  nwDT  wk 
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takes,  rach  as  will  of  coaiae  escape  the  moat  dili- 
fcnt  and  attentive  labourer  in  such  a  work.  I 
ought  to  add,  because  it  aflbrds  the  best  assu- 
rance of  his  zeal  and  fidelity,  that  he  docs  not 
toil  for  hire,  nor  will  accept  of  any  premium,  but 
has  entered  on  this  bunncss  merely  for  his 
amusement.  In  the  last  instance  my  sheets  will 
pa;u  through  the  hands  of  our  old  schoolfellow  Col- 
man,  who  has  engaged  to  correct  the  press,  and 
make  any  little  alterations  that  he  may  see  expe- 
dient. With  all  this  precaution,  little  as  I  in- 
tended it  once,  I  am  now  well  satisfied.  Expe- 
rience has  convinced  me  that  other  eyes  than  my 
own  are  necessary,  in  order  that  so  long  and  ar- 
duous a  task  may  be  finbhod  as  it  ought,  and  may 
neither  discredit  me,  nor  mortify  and  disappoint 
my  friends.  You,  who  I  know  interest  younelf 
much  and  deeply  in  my  success,  will  I  dare  say 
be  satisfied  with  it  too.  Pope  had  many  aids,  and 
he  who  follows  Pope  ought  not  to  walk  alone. 

Though  I  announce  myself  by  my  very  under- 
taking to  be  one  of  Homer^s  most  enraptured  ad- 
mirers, I  am  not  a  blind  one.     Perhaps  the  speech 
of  Achilles  given  in  my  specimen  is,  as  you  hint, 
rather  too  much  in  the  moralizing  strain,  to  suit  so 
young  a  man,  and  of  so  much  fire.    But  whether 
it  be  or  not,  in  the  course  of  the  close  application 
that  I  am  forced  to  give  to  my  author,  I  discover 
inadvertencies  not  a  few;  some  perhaps  that  have 
escaped  even  the  commentators  themselves;  or  per- 
^pi  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  idolatry,  they  re- 
lolvedthat  they  should  pass  for  beauties.    Homer 
^ever,  say  what  they  will,  was  man,  and  in  all 
^  works  of  man,  especially  in  a  work  of  such 
^gth  and  ^'aricty,  many  things  will  of  necessity 
*"fttr,  that  might  have  been  better.     Pope  and  Ad- 
<°*OQ  had  a  Dennis;  and  Dennis,  if  I  mistake  not, 
"^^  up  as  he  has  been  to  scorn  and  detestation, 
*^  a  sensible  fellow,  and  passed  some  censures 
J'i^n  both  those  writers  that,  had  they  been  less 
^'^t  would  have  hurt  them  less.    Homer  had  his 
.  ^lus ;  and  perhaps  if  we  knew  all  that  2^ilus 
*^>  we  should  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
^*^^H«time8  at  least  he  had  reason  on  liis  side.   But 
^  ^  dangerous  to  find  any  fault  at  all  with  what 
^  World  is  determined  to  esteem  faultless. 

^  rejoice,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  enjoy  some 
exposure,  and  cheerfulness  of  spirits:  may  GKxl 
pt<iWve  and  increase  to  you  so  gre^t  a  blessing! 
I  am  afiectionately  and  truly  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

inr  DEAR  FRIEND,  August  24, 1786. 

I  CATCH  a  minute  by  the  tail  and  hold  it  fast, 
srhik  I  write  to  you.  The  moment  it  is  ficd  I  must 
M  to  bivakiast  I  am  still  occu]»ied  in  refining 
and  poliahiiig,  and  shall  this  morning  give  the 


finishing  hand  to  the  seventh  book.  Fuseli  does 
me  the  honour  to  say  that  the  most  difficult,  and 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  poem,  are  admirably 
rendered.  But  because  he  did  not  express  him- 
self equally  pleased  with  the  more  pedestrian  parts 
of  it,  my  labour  therefore  has  been  principally  given 
to  the  dignification  of  them;  not  but  that  I  have 
retouched  considerably,  and  made  better  still  the 
best.  In  short  I  hope  to  make  it  all  of  a  piece, 
and  shall  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  that 
desirable  point.  A  storyteller,  so  very  circumstan- 
tial as  Homer,  must  of  necessity  present  us  often 
with  much  matter  in  itself  capable  of  no  other  em- 
bellishment than  purity  of  diction,  and  harmony 
of  versification,  can  give  to  it.  Ilic  labors  hoc  opus 
est.  For  our  language,  unless  it  be  very  severely 
chastised,  has  not  the  terseness,  nor  our  measure 
the  music  of  the  Greek.  But  I  shall  not  fail 
through  want  of  industry. 

Wo  are  likely  to  be  very  happy  in  our  connexion 
with  the  Throckmortons.  His  reser\c  and  mine 
wear  off;  and  he  talks  with  great  pleasure  of  the 
comfort  that  he  proposes  to  liimsclf  from  our  ^vin- 
ter-evening  conversations.  His  purpose  seems  to 
1)0,  that  we  should  spend  them  alternately  with 
each  other.  Lady  Heskcth  transcribes  for  me  at 
present.  When  she  b  gone,  Mrs.  Throckmorton 
takes  up  that  business,  and  will  be  my  lady  of  the 
ink-bottle  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  She  solicite«i 
herself  that  office. 
Believe  me, 

My  dear  William,  truly  yours,  W.  C. 

Mr.  Throckn)OTton  will  (I  doubt  not)  procuie 
Petrc's  name,  if  he  can,  without  any  hint  from 
me.  He  could  not  interest  himself  more  in  my 
success,  than  he  seems  to  do.  Could  he  get  the 
pope  to  subscribe,  I  should  have  him;  and  sliould 
be  glad  of  him  and  the  whole  conclave. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

You  are  my  mahogany  box,  with  a  slip  in  the 
lid  of  it,  to  which  1  commit  my  productions  of  the 
lyric  kind,  in  perfect  confidence  that  they  are  safe, 
and  will  go  no  farther.  All  who  are  attached  to 
the  jingling  art  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
would  find  no  pleasure  in  the  exercise,  had  they 
not  one  friend  at  least  to  whom  they  might  pub- 
Ibh  what  they  have  composed.  If  you  approve 
my  Latin,  and  your  wife  and  sister  my  English, 
this,  together  with  the  approbation  of  your  mo- 
ther, is  fame  enough  for  me. 

He  who  con  not  look  forward  with  comfort, 
must  find  what  comfort  he  can  in  looking  back- 
ward. Upon  this  principle,  I  the  other  day  sent 
'  my  imagination  upon  a  trip  thirty  years  behind 
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She  was  very  olxxUcnt,  and  very  swift  of  foot, 
presently  pcrlornu.<d  her  journey,  and  at  last  set 
me  down  in  the  sixth  form  at  Westminster.  I 
fancied  myself  once  more  a  school-boy,  a  period 
of  Ule  in  which,  if  I  had  never  tasted  true  happi- 
ness, I  was  at  least  equally  unacquainted  with  its 
contrary.  No  manufacturer  of  waking  dreams 
ever  succeeded  better  in  his  employment  than  I 
do.  I  can  weave  such  a  piece  of  tapestry  in  a  few 
minutes,  as  not  only  has  all  the  charms  of  reality, 
but  is  embellished  also  with  a  variety  of  beauties 
which,  though  they  never  existed,  are  more  capti- 
vating than  any  that  e\'er  did — accordingly  I  was 
a  schoolboy  in  high  favour  with  the  master,  re- 
ceived a  silver  groat  for  my  excrcne,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  sent  from  form  to  form,  for 
tlic  admiration  of  all  who  were  able  to  understand 
it.  Do  you  wish  to  sec  tliis  highly  a])plauded  per- 
fonnanccl  It  follows  on  tlic  other  side. 

(torn  of.) 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

UY  DEAR  WILLIAM, 

You  are  somctuues  indebted  to  bad  weather, 
but  more  fmjuently  to  a  dejccti^d  state  of  mind, 
for  my  punctuality  as  a  correspondent.     This  was 
the  case  when  I  composed  that  tragi-comic  ditty 
for  wliich  you  thank  me;  my  spirits  were  exceed- 
ing low,  and  having  no  foul  or  jester  at  hand,  I  re- 
solved to  be  my  own.     The  end  was  answered;  I 
laughed  myself,  and  I  made  you  laugh.     Some- 
times I  pour  out  my  thoughts  in  a  mournful  ^un, 
but  those  sable  eflusions  vour  mother  will  not  suf- 
fer  me  to  send  yuu,  l)eing  resolved  that  nol)ody 
shall  share  witii  me  the  burthen  of  my  melancholy 
but  herself.     In  general  you  may  suppose  that  I 
am  remarkably  sad  when  1  Heem  renuurkably  merry. 
The  eflbrt  we  make  to  get  rid  of  a  load  is  usually 
violent  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  it.     I  havc^ 
8c*en  at  Sadler's  Wells  a  tight  little  fellow  dancing  I 
with  a  fat  man  upon  liis  shouUlent;  to  those  who 
looked  at  him,  he  seemed  insensible  of  the  incum- ' 
bram*^,  but  if  a  physidan  had  felt  bin  pulse,  when . 
the  feat  was  over,  I  suppose  he  would  have  found 
the  effect  of  it  there.     Perhaps  you  remember  the  j 
undertakers'  dance  in  the  rehearsal,  which  theyj 
perform  in  cra])e  hat-bands  and  black  cloaks,  to  | 
the  tune  of ''  Hob  or  Nob,"  one  of  the  sprightlicst , 
aiis  in  the  world.     Such  is  my  fiddhng,  and  suchi 
i.i  my  dancing;  but  they  seT>e  a  purjwsc  which  at 
■itmc  certain  times  could  not  be  so  cfiectually  pro- 
motetl  by  any  thing  (rise. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quest, though  I  am  not  gixxl  at  writing  upon  a 
given  subject.  Your  motiier  h{)\vover  comforts  me 
by  Iier  approbation,  and  I  steer  inytielf  in  all  that 
I  prodUbe  by  her  jodgmcnt    If  she  does  not  un- 


derstand me  at  the  first  reading,  I  am  mm  ths 
lines  are  obscure,  and  always  alter  them;  if  diB 
laughs,  I  know  it  is  not  without  reason;  and  if 
she  says,  "  that's  well,  it  will  do,"  I  have  no  ftai 
lest  any  body  else  should  find  fkidt  with  iL  Sba 
is  my  lord  chamberlain  who  ficenscs  all  I  write.* 
If  you  like  it,  use  it;  if  not,  you  know  the  re- 
medy. It  is  serious,  yet  epigrammatic — ^like  t 
bishop  at  a  ball.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  AM  sensibly  mortified  at  finding  mvidf  ob- 
liged to  disappoint  you ;  but  though  I  have  had 
many  thoughts  upon  the  subject  you  propose  to 
my  consideration,  I  have  had  none  that  have  been 
favourable  to  the  undertaking.  I  apjdaud  your 
purpose,  for  the  sake  of  the  principle  firom  which 
it  springs;  but  I  look  upon  the  evils  you  mean  to 
animadvert  upon,  as  too  obstinate  and  invetent^ 
ever  to  be  expelled  by  the  means  you  nMsntion. 
The  very  persons  to  whom  you  would  addim 
your  remonstrance,  are  themselves  sufficiently 
aware  of  their  enormity:  years  ago,  to  my  know- 
ledge, Uiey  were  frequently  the  topics  of  conversa- 
tion at  polite  tables;  they  have  been  liequrnlly 
mentioned  in  both  houses  of  parliament;  and  I 
suppose  tliere  is  hardly  a  member  of  either,  who 
would  not  immediately  assent  to  the  necessity  of 
reformation,  were  it  proposed  to  him  in  a  reasona- 
ble way.  But  there  it  stops;  and  there  it  will  for 
ever  stop  till  the  majority  are  ammated  with  a  zeal 
in  which  they  arc  at  present  deplorably  dcftfctive. 
A  religious  man  is  unfcigncdly  shocked,  when  he 
reflects  upon  the  prevalence  of  such  crimes ;  a  mo- 
ral man  must  needs  be  so  in  a  d^rcc,  and  will 
affect  to  bo  much  more  so  than  he  is.  But  how 
many  do  you  suppose  there  are  among  our  wor- 
thy representatives,  that  come  under  either  of  these 
descriptions  1  If  all  were  such,  yet  to  new  model 
the  police  of  the  country,  which  must  be  done  in 
order  to  make  even  miavoidable  perjury  less  fire- 
quent,  were  a  task  they  would  hardly  undertake, 
on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  that  wouki  attend 
it  Government  is  too  much  interested  in  the 
consumption  of  malt  Uquor,  to  reduce  the  number 
of  venders.  Such  plausible  pleas  may  be  odered 
in  defence  of  travelling  on  Sundays,  especially  by 
the  traduig  part  of  the  world,  as  the  whdc  bench 
of  bisho{)s  would  find  it  difficult  to  overrule.  And 
with  respect  to  the  violation  of  oaths,  till  a  certain 
name  is  more  generally  respected  than  it  is  at 
present,  however  such  ix^rsons  as  yourself  may  be 
grieved  at  it,  the  legislature  arc  never  likely  to  lay 


'  The  vprantoBffini 
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^  to  heart.    I  do  not  mean,  nor  would  by  any 

^"^^tins  attempt  to  diacourage  you  in  so  laudable 

^enterprise;  but  such  is  the  light  m  which  it 

Appears  to  me,  that  I  do  not  foci  the  least  spark  of 

coura^*  qualifying  or  prompting  mc  to  embark  in 

h  niYsrlf.     An  exhortation  therefore  written  by 

mr.  by  hoixrless,  desponding  mc,  would  be  flat,  in- 

fiipiJ,  and  uninteresting,  and  disgrace  the  cause 

instead  of  serving  it.     If  after  what  I  have  said, 

however  vou  still  retain  the  same  sentiments,  Made 

e^io  virtute  iudy  there  is  nobody  better  qualified 

than  yourself,  and  may  your  success  pnivo  that  I 

devpuircd  of  it  without  a  reason. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIKNO, 

I  WRITE  under  the  impression  of  a  difficulty  not 
easily  surmounted,  tlie  want  of  something  to  say. 
LettcT-spiniung  is  generally  more  entertaining  to 
the  writer  than  the  reader;  for  your  sake  therefore 
I  would  avoid  it,  but  a  dearth  of  materials  is  very 
•pt  to  betray  one  into  a  trifling  strain,  in  spito  of 
all  our  endeavours  to  be  serious. 

I  left  oflf  on  Saturday,  this  present  being  Mon- 
day morning,  and  I  renew  the  attempt,  in  hopes 
that  I  may  possibly  catch  some  subject  by  the  end, 
•od  l«  more  successful. 

So  have  I  seen  the  malda  in  vain 
Tlimhle  andteajw  a  tangled  eleein. 
Thej  bite  the  lip,  they  scratch  the  head, 
And  cry—'  the  deuce  is  in  the  thread !' 
They  torture  it,  ami  jerk  it  rouiul, 
Till  the  right  end  at  last  is  found, 
Hien  wind,  and  wind,  and  wind  away, 
And  what  was  work  is  changed  to  play. 

When  I  wrote  the  two  first  lines,  I  thought  I 
had  engaged  in  a  hazardous  enterprise;  for,  thought 
I,  should  my  poetical  vein  be  as  dry  as  my  prosaic, 
1  shall  spoil  the  sheet,  and  send  nothing  at  all; 
for  I  could  on  no  account  endure  the  thought  of 
bef^nning  again.  But  I  think  I  have  succeeded 
to  ftdmiration,  and  am  willing  to  flattor  myself  that 
I  \u\e  seen  even  a  worse  impromptu  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Though  we  live  in  a  nook,  and  the  world  is 
quite  unconscious  that  there  arc  any  such  beings 
in  it  as  ourselves,  yet  we  are  nut  unconcerned 
about  what  passes  in  it.  The  ]>resent  awful  crisis, 
big  with  the  fate  of  England,  engages  much  of 
our  attention.  The  action  is  probably  over  by 
this  time,  and  though  we  know  it  not,  the  grand 
quertion  is  decided,  whether  the  war  shall  roar  in 
our  once  peaceful  fields,  or  whether  we  shall  still 
only  hear  of  it  at  a  diiitance.  I  can  compare  the 
nation  to  no  similitude  more  apt  than  that  of  an 
ancisnt  castle  that  had  been  for  days  assaulted  by 


the  battering  ram.  It  was  long  before  the  stroke 
of  that  engine  made  any  sensible  impression,  but 
the  continual  repetition  at  length  communicated  a 
sUght  tremor  to  the  wall,  the  next,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next  blow  increased  it  Another  shock 
puts  the  whole  mass  in  motion,  from  tlie  top  to  the 
foimdation:  it  bends  forward,  and  is  every  moment 
driven  farther  from  the  perpendicular,  till  at  last 
the  decisive  blow  is  given,  and  down  it  comes. 
Every  million  that  has  been  raised  within  the  last 
century  has  had  an  eflfect  upon  the  constitution 
liko  that  of  a  blow  from  tlie  aforesaid  ram  upon 
the  aforesaid  wall.  The  impulse  becomes  more 
and  more  important,  and  the  impression  it  makes 
is  continually  augmented;  unless  therefore  some- 
thing extraordinary  intcr\encs  to  prevent  it — ^you 
will  find  the  consequence  at  the  end  of  my  simile. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

As  I  promised  you  verse,  if  you  would  send  me 
a  firank,  I  am  not  willing  to  return  the  cover  witln 
out  some,  though  I  tliink  I  have  already  wearied 
you  by  the  prolixity  of  my  prose.* 

I  must  refer  you  to  those  unaccountable  gad- 
dings  and  caprices  of  the  human  mind,  for  the 
cause  of  this  production;  for  in  general  I  believe 
there  is  no  man  who  has  less  to  do  with  the  ladies' 
cheeks  than  I  have.  I  suppose  it  would  be  best 
to  antedate  it,  and  to  imagine  that  it  was  written 
twenty  years  ago,  for  my  mind  was  never  more  in 
a  trifling  butterfly  trim  than  when  I  composed  it, 
even  in  the  earhest  parts  of  my  life.  And  what  is 
worse  than  all  this,  I  have  translated  it  into  Latin. 
But  that  some  other  time.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM, 

How  apt  we  are  to  deceive  ourselves  where  self 
is  in  question:  you  say  I  am  in  your  debt,  and  I 
accounted  you  in  mine:  a  mistake  to  which  you 
must  attribute  my  arrears,  if  indeed  I  owe  you  any, 
for  I  am  not  backward  to  write  where  the  upper- 
most thought  is  welcome. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  books  you  have 
occasionally  furnished  me  with:  I  did  not  indeed 
read  many  of  Johnson's  Classics— those  of  esta- 
blished reputation  are  so  fresh  in  my  memory, 
though  many  years  have  intervened  since  I  mad«* 
them  my  companions,  that  it  was  like  reading  what 
I  read  yesterday  over  again:  and  as  to  the  minor 
Chssics,  1  did  not  think  them  worth  reading  at 
all — I  tasted  most  of  them,  and  did  not  like  them 

'  HereibOowedUspoetnithelJIyaodtfasIltMa. 
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—it  ii  a  gnat  thing  lo  be  inilcod  a  port,  and  tloei  linetlmt  )ir  cUi'd  aa  eonn.     ThoK  word*  of  Yira 
not  happpn  lo  tiiorc  thon  one  man  iti  a  rcnluTT.  upon  ibr  immature  Jeatti  of  Maicelltu,  i 
Churchill,  the  great  Churchill,  drscnisl  the  iiniuv  trtf  for  hia  epitaph. 
of  port — I  have  read  liioi  Iwirr.  nml  wime  of  hia         "OnrnifemletrwhoncuiilQinlii^  mqiieulua 

more  pleasure  Ibnii  Ihc  firei     Tlic  i.itifui  Ktibblcr  j  YoUrt,  W.  C  _ 

ofhia  lireBceiniloii.iti   i  isat,  for'  _ 

which  he -was  (iiliriK  M   ■.  ■    ■'■•^. 

II afforded hi..nunipi«..i ,,;,.:      :r  li  ;.    IIC|     TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWCT. 

baa  inacrtnl  in  it  lull  one  auucdutc-  o(  tQas(^]llfaw, 
for  which  ho  rcforaj'ou  to  n  iiaTtrl,aiid  imroduces  mt  dear  wii.i.casi, 

the  atorj  with  douliti  about  the  truth  of  it.  Bnt  I  rlynlhcRpgiiitprinallmpectsannitrrtjinin^ 
hi*  barreniiru  aii  a  lqasra|i)uT  1  could  forgive  if  medley,  bul  rfjicciiJI;  in  thia,  that  it  hu  bmyt^ 
the  limiilrton  had  not  Ihouglil  hluiHcIf  a  judge  of  ^tonir  ■new  aoine  long  Ibrgciilen  }>it'ceB  of  my  urn 
hbtcritin)^,  and,  under  the  erroneous  influence  iiroduclioii.  I  incan  by  the  Way  two  or  iSnt 
of  that  thought,  inforiiieil  Ilia  leader  that  Gotham,  1  Thonc  I  have  ninrtnl  with  InJ  oWn  initiala.Bnd  jOtt 
Independence,  andlhe  TiniM,  mere  elllcl^]"onnicl.  may  lie  sure  1  fcund  [hem  peculiariy  agrtmiUf, «• 
Gotham, nnleiw  I  ajii  a  LTi'^tir bloekhcad  than  he,  they  had  not  only  Ihe  grace  of  being  minr.  but 
which  I  am  far  from  )h'Ii''\]iil:,  tt  n  noble  and  that  of  novelty  liluwiau  to  recouunonil  tbnn.  It 
beautiful  {xiem,  and  n  jix-in  ivilh  which  I  make  i«  at  Icnallwen^yean  since  caw  them.  Yin 
DO  doubt  iliu  4itit)iut  Ic.k.  iiH  imieh  |iaina  aa  with  think  waa  never  a  dabbler  in  rhyme.  I  have  been 
any  he  ever  wrotP  Making  allmviince  (and  Dry-  imo  ivit  bjiiic  w»«  fourteen  yearn  of  age,  when! 
den  in  hia  Absaloui  and  Ac  litopln  I  rtandi  in  Jn  ^r.ni  .\iih  trnii~l,iiJii^anelegyofTibullu«.  Ihaia  ' 
need  of  Ihcmme  iadulgencf  )  for  an  unwan^nlo-;  iumn.t.-  til-IiI  io  the  name  of  a  poet,  than  a  m^er 
bleuaeof  Scriplure,it  appeara  to  me  lo  be  a  mas- '  ,.t' i]l,-iii-i-Im],^  liii-  (o  that  of. m  iiii]in.»r.  tioi  my 
lerly  performance.  Indejicnilenee  i'j  n  mmt  ani.  lliHie  eiploil*  in  iLis  w.nylin>e  nltiiiies  nmwmlnx 
mated  piece  fuU  of  ilTpnglhanJ  apirll,  and  mark- [bo  mucli,  that  1  have  often  wifhed  mywrlT  a  good 
ed  with  that  bold  niDiieidine  characlir  which  I  one.  Such  a  talent  in  veratt  aa  mine  i*  like  a 
think  ia  thetjrml  p«ni  Urity  of  ihia^vriler.  And  chiki'a  r.-ili!'',  ^f[>'  vnlerlaininfr  lo  ttie  trtAcr  that 
tho  Times  eiep|it  that  Ihe  kiiIijitI  iadiaginUnglOjUiipa  il,  and  vrry  ilifogrecable  to  all  bcnde.  But 
the  laft  dp^mp)  itanila  ■■•(unlly  lii<fh  in  my  opin-  it  liaH  aened  <o  rid  me  of  MDU!  mclani-holT  no- 
ion,  lie  i>  indml  a  eurehiw  writer  for  llic  most 'meiita,  Ii>r  I  only  take  it  lip  At  afCnlWum  [Kr- 
port;  but  whiTe  Ahall  we  find  in  any  nftliow  nu- '  fonner  dura  liin  fwlille.  I  have  this  jirculiniity  be- 
Ihoni  wlio  liniidi  tlH-ir  w«rka  with  llic  eiactnowa '  luti<;ini;  In  inc  na  a  rliytiiiit,  tlial  though  I  am 
of  ■  Flemijih  lenril,  hoar  UJd  ami  d  irinij  ntnikeK  'charnHil  '.i  a  great  degree  with  niy  own  work, 
of  fancy.  Ihuw  numhenoo  huanlmnly  ventnred  |  wluk-  it  is  ini  the  nnvil,  can  seldom  bear  to  lank 
Ufnin.  mid  n>hup|iily  fiiiixliiil,  the  matter  ao  com- '  at  it  when  it  ia  unee  finlnhed.  The  more  I  con- 
preweil,  ami  yet  ni  clear,  anil  llie  cnkniring  no  tnnplali!  il,  Ibe  iiion-  it  loatn  of  ila  value,  lill  1  am 
«ji»rin?ly  laid  on,  ntnl  jil  with  «iwh  a  iK-.iuliful  'at  W  dis;;u*leil  with  il.  I  then  throw  it  tiy.iaU 
eflect?  Inahort,  ili«noHii*!cii»l  Jirsiwlhat  heit  tipagiiin  )>'rh3[i4  ten  }-ean  ntler,  and  am  ai 
ia  neiTf  guilty  of  those  fuull*  oa  a  wtilerwhi.'h, much  delighted  with  it  aa  at  the  fimt, 
belays  to  tlie  charge  of  olUer*.  A  proof  that  he  j  Few  [woiJo  havclhe  art  of  bang  agreeable  when 
did  not  judge  by  a  Imrroweil  BinndarJ,  OT  fromlhey  lalkoflliriiiiielvF*;  ifyou  are  not  weary  t  her*- 
ruleii  laid  down  by  eritie»,  but    Ln   (le  wagquaK-lfore  you  [my  me  a  high  complinienl. 

TkOIo  do  it  Iw  hlMoivn  nnlive  powi-r*.  and  hia;      I  dare  siiy  Miaa  S waa  much  diiTrtcil 

grcnl  BU|«Tiorily  of  fcnius.  Fur  lii'  Ihnt  wrote  >n|witli  the  niiij.vlurc  of  her  friend«.  The  true  key 
it!Ui-li,  nndaofaal  woaldthrnui-hinartvrTtenceand  lo  ilie  pleasure  she  found  at  OIncy  was  [ilain 
hiiriy  iiii,ivoiJg.lilyhBveiIe|nrli<iI  Irem  Tulnwfaidl  enough  to  In-  aeeil,  but  they  chiwe  to  overlook  it. 
lu-  mii'lil  buve  found  in  li.ii>ki<,  bill  lii'<  own  truly  She  b™u;;hl  wilU  her  a  dispobilion  lo  V  |4eased, 
jiorticiil  l[ileiit  WPS  a  guidi-  wliieh  routl  not  miller 'which  wIhu-vit  does  ia  wire  to  liud  a  visit  agicra- 
jiimtnerr.  A  raee-horie  i*  [Trncefiil  in  his  awiltml  ble.liecaiiw  tliey  make  it  »o. 
pace,andne\eriiiokiii.inawkwanliiiotliiii.thoia[h'  Yours,  W,  C* 

he  ia  |iuhIiiiI  lo  Iiih  ulm<nt  aiieed,    A  eiirl-hnriiP: 
nughl  perhaps  be  taiinhi  lo  play  tricks  in  llie  rill- 
ing ichool,  and  miiilit    r.ince  and  eurrrt  like  his      "Dih  Ahi'L-m  Inlet,  nhirli  li  prahiiblj  eDiliLtdm  iikt^ 
Mlem,  but  nt  boiiw  unluckv  time  woiilil  la-  aure  rariyiilnn'lu  Uili  cnIli«inB,  »nmimTF,( » do-  die  ox- 
lolvtravlhe  basenea- ot' (,U  ori.HnJ.     Il  »  all  "-[""'^"■""'Mr,  l-uwin,  fmn.  lb.  boi«.ihait»(«a« 
—  .;,,.,  ,  ,      IWV'ialRilirnlKiCir.lhinlibiruiulhirKaftrilHn-llnLDim 

■?l',°  "i     '".T""!'""''  i"':t '"  ""■—-"■-■"■— "■'"i->~"i-^»—"'~—i- 

well-M'ing  of  mankind,  but  I  eun  not  help  n'gri't-  lui  ihti  pui  pDw  liavc  fjiloL    lla^n. 
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'HE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

FRIEND,  Olney^  August  31,  1786. 
f  to  fear  for  your  health,  and  every  day 
"self— 1  must  write  to  Bagot  soon,  if  it 
ask  him  how  he  doet; — a  measure  that  I 
tainly  have  pursued  long  since  had  I 
nbflorbcd  in  Homer  than  I  am.  But  such 
ngagemcnts  in  that  quarter,  that  they 
1  think,  good  for  Utile  else. 
thanks,  my  friend,  for  the  names  that 
sent  me.  The  Hagots  will  make  a  most 
lu  figure  among  my  8ubbcril>ers,  and  I 
1  hope  soon  forget  my  obligations  to 

acquaintedncfis  of  modem  cars  with  the 
jrmony  of  Milton's  numbers,  and  the 
upon  wliich  he  constnicted  them,  is  the 
he  quarrel  that  they  have  with  elisions 
k-crae.  But  where  is  tlic  remedy  1  In 
Id  you  or  I,  and  a  few  hundreds  mon? 
irho  have  studied  his  versification,  tell 
he  superior  nnjesty  of  it,  and  that  for 
sty  it  is  greatly  indebted  to  those  elisions, 
tars,  they  arc  discord  and  dissonance; 
hen  the  line  beyond  its  due  limits,  and 
>re  not  to  be  endured.  There  is  a  whim- 
nststence  in  the  judgment  of  modem 
this  particular.  Ask  them  all  round, 
you  account  the  best  writer  of  blank 
d  they  will  reply  to  a  man,  Milton,  to 
Vlilton  against  tlic  field !  Yet  if  a  writer 
isent  day  should  construct  his  numbers 
pcHi  Milton's  plan,  not  one  in  fifty  of 
eased  admirers  of  Milton  would  endure 
e  case  standing  thus,  what  is  to  Iw  done  1 
r  must  cither  be  contented  to  give  disgust 
erality,  or  he  must  hmnour  them  by  siu- 
ist  his  own  judgment.  Tbis  latter  course, 
'lisions  arc  conccmed,  I  have  adopted  as 

0  my  success.  In  every  other  respect  1 
luch  variety  in  my  measure  as  I  C4in,  I 
Day  say  as  in  ten  syllables  it  is  possible 
ifting  pcr{)etually  the  pause  and  cadence, 
nting  myself  hap])y  that  modem  refine- 
not  yet  enacted  laws  against  tliis  also. 

[  protest  to  you  I  would  have  dropped 

1  of  translating  Homer  entirely;    and 
an  indignant  stateUness  of  reluctance  1 

a  the  concession  that  1  have  mentioned, 
I'm  can  witness,  who  hears  all  my  com- 
ni  the  subject. 

aving  hved  twenty  years  at  Olney,  we 

point  of  leaving  it,  but  shall  not  migrate 

have  taken  a  house  in  the  \illage  of 

Lady  He.sketh  is  our  good  angel,  by 

wc  are  enabled  to  pass  into  a  better  air. 


mcnt  that  we  have  suflTered  here  for  so  many  win- 
ters, has  hurt  us  both.  That  we  may  suffer  it  no 
longer,  she  stoops  at  Ohiey,  hfls  us  from  our 
swamp,  and  sets  us  down  on  the  elevated  grounds 
of  Weston  Underwood.  There,  my  dear  firiend, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you,  and  to  thank  you  in 
person  for  all  your  kindness. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  judgment  that  you  form 
of a  foreigner;  but  you  may  assure  your- 
self that,  foreigner  as  he  is,  he  has  an  exquisite 
taste  in  English  verse.  The  man  is  all  fire,  and 
an  enthusiast  in  the  highest  degree  on  tlie  subject 
of  Homer,  and  has  given  me  more  than  once  a 
jog,  when  I  have  been  inclined  to  nap  with  my 
author.  No  cold  water  is  to  be  feared  from  him, 
that  might  abate  my  own  fire,  rather  perhaps  too 
much  combustible. 

Adieu!  mon  ami,  yours  faithfully,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

Olney,  Oct,  6,  1786. 
You  have  not  heard  I  suppose  that  the  ninth 
book  of  my  translation  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Thames.  But  it  is  even  so.  A  storm  overtook 
it  in  its  way  to  Kingston,  and  it  sunk,  together 
with  the  whole  cargo  of  the  boat  in  which  it  was 
a  passenger.  Not  figuratively  foreshowing,  I  hope, 
by  its  submersion,  the  fate  of  all  the  rest.  My 
kind  and  generous  cousin,  who  leaves  notliing  un- 
done that  she  thinks  can  conduce  to  my  comfon, 
encouragement,  or  convenience,  is  my  transcriber 
also.    She  wrote  the  copy,  and  she  will  have  to 

write  it  again Hera  therefore  is  the  damage. 

I  have  a  thousand  reasons  to  lament  that  the  time 
approaches  when  wc  must  lose  her.  She  has 
made  a  winterly  summer  a  most  delightful  one, 
but  the  winter  itself  we  must  spend  without  her. 

W.  C* 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 
Weston  UnderuDood,  Nov.  17,  1786. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

There  are  some  things  that  do  not  actually 
shorten  the  life  of  man,  yet  seem  to  do  so,  and 
frequent  removals  from  place  to  place  are  of  that 
number.  For  my  own  part  at  least  I  am  apt  to 
think,  if  I  had  been  more  stationary,  I  should 
seem  to  myself  to  have  lived  longer.  My  many 
changes  of  habitation  have  divided  my  time  intr* 
many  short  periods,  and  when  I  look  back  upon 
them  they  appear  only  as  the  stages  in  a  day's 


*  In  this  interval,  viz.  on  the  15th  of  the  follovrin^  nuniDi 
the  day  ou  which  he  oomploced  his  lifty  Mh  year  (O.  f*  >  Mi 
TO  walkable  country.     The  imprison-  Cowpcr  removed  to  Weaun  Underwood 
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journey,  the  first  of  which  is  at  no  very  great  dL»-  frill  be  every  day  growing  more  diaagiveaUe,  1 
tancc  fruiu  the  last.  you  may  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  lodge. 

I  lived  longer  at  Olney  than  any  where.    There  well  know  that  the  beat  house  has  a  desolate  ap- 


pearance unfurnidhed.  This  house  accordingly, 
since  it  has  been  occupied  by  us  and  our  mcvhles, 
b  as  much  superior  to  what  it  was  when  you  saw 
it,  as  you  can  imagine.  The  parlour  is  even  tl(v 
gant.  When  I  say  that  the  parlour  is  elegant,  I 
do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  study  is  not  so. 
It  is  neat,  warm,  and  silent,  and  a  much  better 
study  than  I  deserve,  if  I  do  not  produce  in  it  an 
incomparable  translation  of  Homer.  I  think  eveiy 
day  of  those  lines  of  Milton,  and  congratulate  my- 
self on  having  obtained,  before  I  am  quite  super- 
annuated, what  he  seems  not  to  have  hoped  kn 
sooner. 

"And  TOKf  at  length  my  wcaxy  afe 
Find  out  ibe  peaceful  bermiiagel" 

For  if  it  is  not  an  hermitage,  at  least  it  is  a  much 
better  thing,  and  you  must  always  understand,  my 
dear,  tliut  when  poets  talk  of  cottages,  hermitage^ 
and  such  like  tilings,  they  mean  a  house  with 


indeed  I  lived  till  mouldering  walls  and  a  totter- 
ing houric  warned  mc  to  depart  I  have  accord- 
ingly taken  the  hint,  and  two  days  since  arrived, 
or  rather  took  up  my  abode  at  Weston.  You 
perhaps  have  never  made  the  experiment,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  confusion  whicii  attends  a 
transmigration  of  this  kind  is  infinite,  and  has  a 
terrible  effect  in  deranging  the  intellects.  I  have 
been  obligixl  to  renounce  my  Hoiner  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  tliough  not  for  many  days,  I  yet  fuel  as 
if  study  and  meditation,  so  long  my  confirmed 
habits,  were  on  a  sudden  become  impracticable, 
and  tliat  I  shall  certainly  find  them  so  when  1  at- 
tempt them  again.  But  in  a  scene  so  much  quiet- 
er and  pleasanter  than  that  which  1  have  just 
escaped  from,  in  a  lioufsc  so  much  more  commo- 
dious, and  with  furniture  about  me  so  much  more 
to  my  taste,  I  shall  hope  to  recover  my  literary  ten- 
dency attain,  when  once  the  bustle  of  the  occasion 
shall  have  subsided. 

IIow  glad  I  should  be  to  receive  you  under  a 'gashes  in  front,  two  comfortable  parkiurs,  a  smart 
roof,  where  you  would  find  mc  so  much  more  com- 1  staircase,  and  three  bed  chamber*  of  con^-enient 
fortably  accommodated  than  atOhiey!  I  know  |  dinieiisions ;  in  short,  exactly  such  a  house  as 
vour  warmth  of  heart  towards  me,  and  am  sure  this. 

hat  you  would  njoice  in  my  joy.  At  present  in-  j  The  Throckmortons  continue  the  most  obliging 
deed  1  have  not  hatl  time  for  much  st.'lf-«,Tatulation,  neighlwurs  in  the  world.  One  morning  last  weel, 
but  have  every  reason  to  hoi>e.,  nevertheless,  that 'they  both  went  witJi  me  to  the  clifTs— a  scene,  my 
in  due  time  1  shall  derive  considerable  mlvantage '  dear,  in  which  you  would  delight  beyond  measore, 
both  in  health  and  spirits,  from  the  alteration  made'  but  which  you  can  not  visit  except  in  the  spring 
in  my  vhcreaUmt.  |  or  autumn.     The  heat  of  summer  and  the  ding- 

I  have  now  the  the  twelflh  l>o«)k  of  the  Iliad  in  ing  dirt  of  winter  would  destroy  you.  What  is 
hand,  having  settled  the  eh'Vfn  iirsl  Inx^ks  finally, '  called  the  cliff,  is  no  clilT,  nor  at  alllikc  one,  but  a 
as  I  think,  or  nearly  so.  The  winlir  in  the  time  beautiful  terrace,  sloping  gently  down  totheOose^ 
when  I  make  the  greatest  riddance.  land  from  the  brow  of  which,  though  not  k>fty. 

Adieu  my  dear  Walter.  Let  mc  hear  from  you,  you  have  a  view  of  such  a  \'alley  as  makes  that 
and  Believe  me  ever  yours,  W.  C.     i  which  vou  see  from  the  ^ills  near  Olnev.  and 

which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  celebrate,  an  adUi 
of  no  consideration. 
TO  LADY  HESKETII.  Wintrj-  as  the  weather  is,  do  not  suspect  that  it 

confiiu^s  me.  I  ramble  daily,  and  every  day  changs 
IVeston  LwIgCj  .Vor.  26,  IIW.  my  nunblt*.  Wherever  I  go,  I  find  short  grass 
It  is  niy  birthday,  my  k^lovod  cousin,  and  I  dc-  under  my  feet,  and  when  I  have  travelled  perhapf 
lermine  to  employ  a  part  of  it,  that  it  may  not  he  five  milifl,  come  home  with  shoes  not  at  all  tot 
destitute  of  festivity,  in  writiii;;toyou.  The  dark  dirty  for  a  drawing  room.  I  was  pacing  yester 
thick  fojr  tliat  has  obscured  it,  would  have  lieen  a  day  under  the  elms,  that  surrounds  the  field  ii 
bunhtn  to  me  at  Olney,  but  here  I  have  hardly  which  stands  the  great  alco\-e,  when  lifling  my 
attended  to  it,  the  neatni»ss  and  snucrnrss  of  our  eyes  I  saw  two  black  genteel  figures  bolt  thn>agh 
aUxle  romiM-nsnte  all  the  drearini-sj*  of  tlic  seastm,  a  hetlge  into  the  jwth  where  1  was  walking.  Yoo 
and  wh.riur  tlio  ways  are  wet  or  dry,  our  house  guess  already  who  they  were,  and  that  they  couUl 
at  leant  is  always  wann  and  commo<lious.  O!  for  benolwdy  but  our  neighliours.  They  had  seen 
you,  my  cousin,  to  partake  tliese  comforts  with  mo  fn>m  a  hill  at  a  distance,  and  bad  travenvtl  a 
us!  I  will  not  N'srin  already  to  U\\»o.  you  ujwn  lar^e  turnip-field  to  get  at  nie.  You  see  therefore 
that  subj:vt.  but  Mrs.  Unwin  renM-inbers  to  have  niv  dear,  tliat  I  am  in  some  request.  Alas!  in 
heard  from  your  own  lii>s.  that  y<»u  iuite  London  too  much  AMjuest  with  some  i)eoi>Ie.  The  verses 
in  the  sprin;^.  IVrlm|»s  llieni'on!  by  tl»at  time,  cf  Cadwallailrr  have  found  me  at  la»t. 
Tou  may  lie  clad  to  escaiie  from  a  scene  which       I  am  chamu^d  with  your  account  of  our  littk 
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^'^^isin*  at  Kensington.     If  Uie  world  does  not 
^Poil  him  hereailer,  hu  will  be  a  valuable  man. 
Good  night,  and  may  God  bless  thee,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

TTie  Lodge,  Dee.  4,  1786. 
I  sEXT  yoD,  my  dear,  a  melancholy  letter,  and 
1  do  not  know  that  I  shall  now  send  you  one  ver}* 
unlike  it.  Not  that  any  tiling  occurs  in  conse- 
quence of  our  late  loss  more  afHictive  than  was  to 
Ije  expected,  but  the  mind  docs  not  p<'rfcctly  re- ! 
cmer  its  tone  ailer  a  sliock  like  that  which  has  been . 
felt  so  lately.  This  I  observe,  that  though  my  ex- 
perience has  long  since  taugtit  me,  that  this  world 
i^  a  world  of  siiadows,  and  that  it  id  the  more 
(inident,  as  well  as  the  more  Christmn  course  I 
to  posiiess  the  comforts  that  we  find  ui  it,  as  if  we 
|-«tisessnl  them  not,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  reduce 
this  doctrine  into  practice.  We  forget  that  that 
God  who  gave  them,  may,  when  he  pleases,  take 
them  away ;  and  that  perhaps  it  may  please  him ' 
to  take  them  at  a  time  when  we  least  exjiect,  or 
are  leaot  disposed  to  part  fromthc>m.  Thus  it  has 
happened  in  the  present  case.  There  never  was! 
a  moment  in  Unwin's  life,  when  there  seemed  to 
Ik  more  urgent  want  of  hun  than  the  moment  in 
which  he  died.  He  had  attained  to  an  age  when,  if 
they  are  at  any  time  useful,  men  become  useful  to  | 
their  families,  their  friends,  and  the  world.  His  par- 
ish began  to  feel,  and  to  be  sensible  of  the  advantages 
of  his  ministry.  The  clergy  around  him  were 
many  of  them  awed  by  hb  example.  His  chil- 
dnm  were  thriving  under  his  own  tuition  and  man- 
agement, and  his  eldest  boy  is  likely  to  feci  his  loss 
severely,  being  by  his  years  in  some  respect  quali- 
fied to  understand  the  value  of  such  a  parent ;  by 
lus  literary  proficiency  too  clever  for  a  schoolboy, 
am!  too  young  at  the  same  time  for  the  university. 
The  removal  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  of  such 
a  character,  and  with  such  connexions,  seems  to 
make  a  void  in  society  that  can  never  be  filled. 
God  seemed  to  have  made  liim  just  what  he  was, 
that  he  might  be  a  blessing  to  others,  and  when 
the  influence  of  his  character  and  abilities  Ixrgan 
to  be  felt,  removed  him.  These  are  mysteries,  my 
dear,  that  we  can  not  contemplate  without  aston- 
ishment, but  which  will  nevertheless  he  explained 
hereafter,  and  must  in  the  mean  time  lie  revered 
in  silence,  (t  is  well  for  his  mother,  that  she  has 
spent  lit-r  life  in  the  practice  of  an  habitual  ac- 
quie#!renrr  in  the  dispensations  of  I'roxidence,  else 
I  know  that  this  stroke  would  have  l)een  heavier, 
aflt-r  all  that  she  has  sufS^red  ujK)n  another  ac- 
i-oimt.  than  she  could  have  l>orne.  She  derives. 
as  she  well  may,  great  consolation  from  tin*  thought 

'  I»rd  Cowper. 


that  he  Uved  the  life,  and  died  the  death  of  a  Chris- 
tian. The  consequence  is,  if  possible,  more  una* 
voidable  than  the  most  mathematical  conclusioK^ 
that  therefore  he  is  happy.  So  farewell  my  friend 
Unwin !  The  first  man  for  whom  I  conceived  a 
friendship  afler  my  removal  from  St.  Alban's,  and 
for  whom  I  can  not  but  still  continue  to  feel  a  friend- 
slup,  though  I  shall  see  thee  with  these  eyes  no 
more.  "W.  C. 


TO  ROBERT  SMITH,  ESa. 

JVcston  Underwood,  near  Olney, 
MT  DEAR  &IR,  Dec. !),  1780. 

We  ha>e  indeed  suffered  a  great  loss  by  the 
death  of  our  friend  Unwin ;  and  the  shock  that 
attended  it  \\t\A  the  more  severe,  as  till  within  a 
few  hours  of  liis  decease  there  seemed  to  bo  no 
very  alarming  symptoms.  All  the  account  that 
we  received  from  Mr.  Henry  Thoniton,  who  act- 
ed like  a  true  friend  on  the  occasion,  and  with  a 
tenderness  toward  all  concerned,  that  does  liim 
great  honour,  encouraged  our  hopes  of  his  recove- 
ry ;  and  Mrs.  Unwin' herself  found  him  on  her  ar- 
rival at  Winchester  so  cheerful,  and  in  apiiearance 
so  likely  to  live,  that  her  letter  also  seemed  to  pro- 
mise us  all  that  we  could  wish  on  the  subject.  But 
an  unexi)ected  turn  in  his  distemper,  which  sud- 
denly seized  his  bowels,  dashed  all  our  hopes,  and 
deprived  us  almost  immediately  of  a  man  whom  we 
must  ever  regret.  His  mind  having  been  from  his 
infancy  deeply  tinctured  with  religious  sentiments, 
ho  was  always  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  great  change  of  all ;  and  on  for- 
mer occasions,  when  at  any  time  he  found  himself 
indisposed,  was  consequently  subject  to  distressing 
alarms  and  apprehensions.  But  in  this  last  in- 
stance, liis  mind  was  from  the  first  composed  and 
easy ;  his  ft^ars  were  taken  away,  and  succeeded 
by  such  a  resignation  as  warrants  us  in  saying, 
"  that  God  made  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness.''  1 
believe  it  is  always  thus,  where  the  heart,  though 
upright  toward  God,  as  Unwin's  assuredly  was,  is 
yet  troubled  with  the  fear  of  death.  When  death 
indeed  comes,  he  is  either  welcome,  or  at  k'ast  has 
lost  his  sting. 

I  have  known  many  such  instances,  and  his  mo- 
ther, from  the  moment  that  she  learned  with  what 
tranquillity  he  was  favoured  in  his  illness,  for  that 
very  reason  exiHJcted  that  it  would  be  his  last.  Yet 
not  with  so  nmch  certainty,  but  that  the  favoura- 
ble accounts  of  him  at  length,  in  a  great  measure 
su[K?rscd(>d  tliut  jK'rsuasion. 

She  iH'gs  me  to  assure  you,  my  deor  sir,  how 
sensible  she  is,  as  well  as  myself,  of  tiie  kindness 
of  your  inquiries.  She  suffers  this  stn>ke,  not  with 
more  potirnre  than  submission  than  I  exiHN'ted,  for 
1  never  knew  her  hurried  by  any  ailliction  into  ihf 
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loss  of  either,  but  in  appearance,  at  Icajst,  and  at 
present,  \^-ith  less  injury  to  her  health  than  I  ap- 
prehended. She  observed  to  me,  after  reading 
your  kind  letter,  that  though  it  \vas  a  proof  of  the 
grcatne^  of  lier  loss,  it  yet  afforded  her  pleasure, 
though  a  melancholy  one,  to  sec  how  much  her 
son  had  been  loved  and  valued  by  such  a  person 
as  yourself. 

Mrs.  Unwin  wrote  to  her  daughter-in-law,  to 
mvite  her  and  the  family  hither,  hoping  tliat  a 
change  of  scene,  and  a  situation  so  pleasant  as 
Ihb,  may  be  of  8cr\'ice  to  her,  but  we  have  not  yet 
received  her  answer.  I  have  good  hoi>e  however 
that,  great  as  her  affliction  must  be,  she  will  yet 
be  able  to  support  it,  for  she  well  knows  wliither 
to  resort  for  consolation. 

The  \'irtues  and  amiable  qualities  of  our  friends 
are  the  things  for  which  we  most  wish  to  keep  them, 
but  they  are  on  the  other  hand  the  ver\'  tilings, 
that  in  particular  ought  to  reconcile  us  to  their  de- 
parture. We  find  ourselves  sometimes  connected 
with,  and  engaged  in  affection  too,  to  a  person  of 
whose  readincKS  and  fitness  for  another  life  we  can 
not  liavu  the  highest  opinion.  The  death  of  such 
men  has  a  bitterness  in  it,  both  to  themselves  and 
survivors,  which,  thank  God !  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  death  of  Unwin. 

I  know,  my  dear  sir,  how  much  you  valued  him, 
and  I  know  also  how  much  he  valued  vou.  With 
respect  to  him,  all  is  well ;  and  of  you,  if  I  should 
survive  you,  which  perhaps  is  not  verj'  probable,  I 
shall  say  tiie  same. 

In  the  mean  time,  believe  me  with  the  warmest 
wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness,  and  with 
Mrs.  Unwin's  afTectionatc  respects, 
Yours,  my  dear  sir, 

Most  faithfully,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Weston,  Dec.  9,  1786. 
I IM  iK?rfectly  sure  that  you  are  mistaken,  though 
I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  considerinjr  the  sinimlar  na- 
ture  of  the  event,  in  the  judgment  that  you  form 
of  poor  Unwin's  death,  as  it  affects  the  interest  of 
liis  intended  pupil.  When  a  tutor  was  wanted  for 
him,  you  st^ught  out  the  wisest  and  best  man  for 
tnc  olFicc  within  the  circle  of  your  connexions.  It 
pleai>ed  God  to  take  him  home  to  himself  Men 
eminently  wise  and  good  arc  very  ajJt  to  die,  be- 
cause they  are  fit  to  do  so.  You  found  in  Unwin 
a  man  wortliy  to  succi»ed  him ;  and  lie,  in  whose 
liands  arc  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  seeing  no 
doubt  that  Unwin  was  riin?  for  a  removal  into  a 
d'tter  rttiite.  removed  liim  also.  The  matter  view- 
rd  in  this  light  sei'ms  not  so  wonderful  as  to  refuse 
all  explanation,  except  such  as  in  a  melancholy 
aiomcnt  you  have  given  to  it.     And  I  am  so  con- 


vinced that  the  little  boy's  destiny  had  no  influenco 
at  all  in  hastening  the  death  of  his  tutors  elect, 
that  were  it  not  impoanble  on  more  accounts  than 
one  that  I  should  be  able  to  serve  him  in  that  ca- 
pacity, I  would  without  the  least  fear  of  dying  a 
moment  the  sooner,  offer  myself  to  that  office ;  I 
would  even  do  it,  were  I  consdous  of  tlie  same  fit- 
ness for  another  and  a  better  state,  that  I  believs 
them  to  have  been  both  endowed  with.  In  thai 
case,  1  perhaps  might  die  too,  but  if  I  should,  it 
would  not  be  on  account  of  that  connexion.  Nei- 
ther, my  dear,  had  your  interference  in  the  bunneM 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  catastrophe.  Your  whole 
conduct  in  it  must  have  been  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God,  as  it  was  directed  by  principles  of  the  pur- 
est benevolence. 

I  have  not  touched  Homer  to-day.  Yesterday 
was  one  of  my  terrible  seasons,  and  when  I  arose 
this  morning  I  found  that  I  had  not  sufficiently  re- 
covered myself  to  engage  in  such  an  occupation. 
Having  letters  to  write,  1  the  more  willingly  gave 
myself  a  dispensation. — Good  night. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESCt 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Wutoti^  Dec.  9,  17S6. 

We  had  just  begun  to  employ  tlic  pleasantness 
of  our  new  situation,  to  find  at  least  as  much  com- 
fort in  it  as  the  season  of  the  year  would  permit, 
when  affliction  found  us  out  in  our  retreat,  and 
the  news  reached  us  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwin. 
He  had  taken  a  western  tour  with  Mr.  Hcniy 
Thornton,  and  in  his  return,  at  Winchester,  was 
seized  with  a  putrid  fever,  which  sent  him  to  hb 
grave.  He  is  gone  to  it,  however,  though  young, 
as  fit  for  it  as  age  itself  could  have  made  him.  Re- 
gretted indeed,  and  always  to  be  regretted  by  those 
who  knew  him,  for  he  had  every  thing  that  makes 
a  man  valuable  both  in  his  principles  and  in  hm 
mannera,  but  leaving  still  this  consolation  to  his 
surviving  friends,  that  he  was  desirable  in  this 
world  chiefly  because  he  was  so  well  prepared  for 
a  better. 

I  find  myself  here  situated  exactly  to  my  mind. 
Weston  is  one  of  the  prettiest  villages  in  England, 
and  the  walks  about  it  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
delightful.  I  know  that  you  will  rejoice  with  mc 
in  the  change  that  we  have  made,  and  for  which  1 
am  altogether  indebted  to  Lady  Hesketh.  It  is  a 
change  as  great  as  (to  compare  metropolitan  thbgi 
with  rural)  from  St.  Gileses  to  Grosvenor-square. 
Our  house  is  in  all  respects  commodious,  and  in 
some  degree  elegant ;  and  I  can  not  give  you  a 
better  idea  of  that  which  we  have  left,  than  by  tell- 
ing you  the  present  candidates  for  it  are  a  publi- 
can and  a  shoemaker. 

w.c 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Weston,  Dec.  21,  1786. 

YocR  welcome  letter,  my  beloved  cousin,  which 
ought  by  the  date  to  have  arrived  on  Sunday, 
being  by  some  untoward  accident  delayed,  came 
not  tiU  yetsterday.  It  came,  however,  and  has  rc- 
lined  me  from  a  thousand  distressing  apprchen- 
oons  on  vour  account 

The  dew  of  your  intelligence  has  refreshed  my 
poftical  laurels.  A  little  praise  now  and  then  is 
very  gootl  for  your  hard-working  poet,  who  is  apt 
to  grow  languid,  and  perhaps  careless  without  it. 
Praise  I  find  affects  us  as  money  does.  The 
more  a  man  gets  of  it,  with  the  more  vigilance  he 
watches  over  and  preserves  it.  Such  at  least  is 
its  cfiect  on  me,  and  you  may  assure  yourself  that 
I  will  never  lose  a  mite  of  it  for  want  of  core. 

I  have  already  invited  the  good  Padre  in  gene- 
ral terms,  and  he  shall  positively  dine  here  next 
wevk,  whether  he  will  or  not.  I  do  not  at  all 
tfu«(icct  that  his  kindness  to  Protestants  has  any 
thing  insidious  in  it,  any  more  than  I  suspect  that 
he  transcribes  Homer  for  me  with  a  view  for  my 
coa\Yraion.  He  would  find  me  a  tough  piece  of 
business  I  can  tell  him;  for  when  I  had  no  reli- 
gion at  all,  I  had  yet  a  terrible  dread  of  the  Pope. 
How  much  more  now ' 

I  should  have  sent  you  a  longer  letter,  but  was 
obliged  to  devote  my  last  evening  to  the  melan- 
choly employment  of  composing  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tioa  for  Uie  tomb-stone  of  poor  William,  two  co- 
pies of  which  I  wrote  out  and  enclosed,  one  to 
Henzy  Thornton,  and  one  to  Mr.  Newton.  Ho- 
mer stands  by  me  biting  his  thumbs,  and  swears 
thai  if  I  do  not  leave  off  directly,  he  will  choak 
me  with  bristly  Greek,  that  shall  stick  in  my 
throat  forever.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston^  Jan.  3,  1787. 

You  widi  to  hear  from  me  at  any  calm  inter- 
val of  epic  frenzy.  An  interval  presents  itself, 
but  wheUier  calm  or  not,  is  perhaps  doubtful.  Is 
It  posnble  for  a  man  to  be  calm,  who  for  three 
weeks  past  has  been  perpetually  occupied  in 
sbngliter;  letting  out  one  man's  bowels,  smiting 
BOOllier  through  the  gullet,  transfixing  the  liver 
of  another,  and  lodging  an  arrow  in  the  buttock 
of  a  fourthi  Read  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
and  you  will  find  such  amusing  incidents  as  these 
the  subject  of  it,  the  sole  subject    In  order  to  in- 


terest myself  in  it,  and  to  catch  the  spirit  of  it,  dear,  that  had  somewhat  abridged  my  sleep;  and 


he  would  not  escape  universal  censure,  to  the 
pndsc  of  a  more  enlightened  age  be  it  spoken.  I 
have  waded  tlirough  much  blood,  and  through 
much  more  I  must  wade  before  I  shall  liavc  finish- 
ed. I  determine  in  the  mean  time  to  account  it 
all  very  sublime,  and  for  two  reasons. — First,  be- 
cause, all  the  learned  think  so,  and  secondly,  be- 
cause I  am  to  transktc  it.  But  were  I  an  indif- 
ferent by-stander,  perhaps  I  should  venture  to 
wish,  that  Homer  had  applied  his  wonderful 
powers  to  a  less  disgusting  subject.  He  has  in 
the  Odyssey,  and  I  long  to  get  at  it 

I  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  any 
of  these  fine  things,  that  you  say  are  printed  in 
my  praise.  But  1  loam  from  certain  advertise- 
ments in  the  Morning  Herald,  that  1  make  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  entertainments  of  Freo- 
Mason's  Hall.  1  Icam  also  that  my  volumes  are 
out  of  print,  and  that  a  third  edition  is  soon  to  be 
published.  But  if  I  am  not  gratified  with  the 
sight  of  odes  composed  to  my  honour  and  glory,  I 
have  at  least  been  tickled  with  some  douceurs  of  a 
very  flattering  nature  by  the  post.  A  lady  un- 
known addresses  the  best  of  men — an  unknown 
gentleman  has  read  my  inimitable  poems,  and  in- 
vites mo  to  his  st^t  in  Hampshire — another  inc<^- 
nito  gives  me  hopes  of  a  memorial  in  his  garden, 
and  a  Welsh  attorney  sends  me  his  verses  to  re- 
vise, and  obligingly  asks, 

"Say,  riiall  my  liuto  bark  attendant  sail, 
Pursue  iho  triumph,  and  partake  the  galel* 

If  you  find  me  a  little  vain  hereafter,  my  friend, 
you  must  excuse  it,  in  consideration  of  these  pow- 
erful incentives,  especially  the  latter;  for  surely 
the  poet  who  can  charm  an  attorney,  especially  a 
Welsh  one,  must  be  at  least  an  Orpheus,  if  not 
something  greater. 

Mrs.  Unwin  is  as  much  delighted  as  mj^self 
with  our  present  situation.  But  it  b  a  sort  of 
April  weather  life  that  we  lead  in  this  world.  A 
little  sunshine  is  generally  the  prelude  to  a  storm. 
Hardly  had  we  begun  to  enjoy  the  change,  when 
the  death  of  her  son  cast  a  gloom  upon  every 
thing.  He  was  a  most  exemplary  man;  of  your 
order;  learned,  poHte,  and  amiable.  The  father 
of  lovely  children,  and  the  husband  of  a  wife  (very 
much  like  dear  Mrs.  Bagot)  who  adored  him. 

Adieu,  my  friend!   Your  affectionate  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Th£  Lodge,  Jan.  8,  1787. 
I  HAVE  had  a  little  nervous  fever  lately,  my 


I  had  need  discard  all  humanity.  It  is  wofiil 
work;  and  were  the  best  poet  in  the  world  to  give 
OS  aft  this  day  such  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded. 


though  I  find  myself  better  to-day  than  I  have 
been  since  it  seized  me,  yet  I  feel  my  head  lightish, 
and  not  in  the  best  order  for  writing.    Yoa  will 
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find  mc  therefore  perhaps  not  only  lew  alert  in  aleeplesa.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  ex- 
my  manner  than  I  usually  am  when  my  spirits  ccpt  the  translation  of  about  thirty  lines  at  the 
arc  good,  but  rather  shorter.  I  will  however  pro-  conclusion  of  the  thirteenth  book,  I  have  been 
ceed  to  scribble  till  I  find  that  it  fbtigues  me,  and  |fbioed  to  abandon  Homer  entirely.  This  was  a 
then  will  do  as  I  know  you  would  bid  me  do  were  sensible  mortification  to  me,  as  you  may  suppose, 


you  here,  shut  up  my  desk,  and  take  a  walk. 


and  felt  the  more  because,  my  spirits  of  course 


The  good  General  tells  me  that  in  the  eight  failing  with  my  strength,  I  seemed  to  hare  pecu- 
first  books  which  I  have  sent  him,  he  still  finds  |  liar  need  of  my  old  amusement  It  seemed  haid 
alterations  and  amendments  necessary,  of  which  therefore  to  be  forced  to  resign  it  just  when  I 


I  myflolf  am  equally  persuaded ;  and  he  asks  my 
leave  to  lay  them  before  an  intimate  fnend  of  lus, 


highly  deserving  such  a  trust.  To  this  1  have  no 
objection,  desiring  only  to  make  the  translation  as 
perfect  as  I  can  make  it.  If  God  grant  me  life 
and  health,  I  would  spare  no  labour  to  secure  that 
point.  The  general's  letter  is  extremely  kind, 
and  both  for  manner  and  matter  like  all  the  rest 
of  his  dealings  with- his  cousin  the  poet. 

I  had  a  letter  also  yesterday  from  Mr.  Smith, 
membiDr  for  Nottingham.  Though  we  never  saw 
each  other,  he  writes  to  mc  in  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and  interests  himself  much  in  my  Homer, 
and  in  the  success  of  my  subscription.  Speaking 
on  this  latter  subject,  he  says  that  my  poems  arc 
read  by  hundreds,  who  know  nothing  of  my  pro- 
posals, and  makes  no  doubt  that  they  would  sub- 
scribe, if  they  did.  I  have  myself  always  thought 
them  imiwrfectly,  or  rather  inefliciently  an- 
noimced. 

I  could  pity  the  poor  woman,  who  has  been 
weak  enough  to  claim  my  song.  Such  pilfcrings 
arc  sure  to  be  detected.  I  wrote  it,  I  know  not 
how  long,  but  I  suppose  four  years  ago.  The 
rose  in  question  was  a  rose  given  to  Lady  Austen 
by  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  the  incident  that  suggested 
the  subject  occurred  in  the  room  in  which  you 
slept  at  the  vicarage,  wliich  Lady  Austen  made 


wanted  it  most.    But  Homer's  battles  can  not  be 
fought  by  a  man  who  does  not  sleep  well,  and 


of  whom  he  gives  a  character  that  bespeaks  him  who  has  not  some  Uttle  degree  of  animation  in  the 


her  dining  room. 


Some  time  since,  Mr.  Bull 


going  to  London,  I  gave  liim  a  copy  of  it,  which 
he  undertook  to  convey  to  Nichols,  the  printer  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  He  showed  it  to 
Mrs.  C ,  who  begged  to  copy  it,  and  pro- 
mised to  send  it  to  the  printer's  by  her  servant. 
Three  or  four  months  afterwards,  and  when  I 
had  concluded  it  was  lost,  I  saw  it  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  with  my  signature,  W.  C. 
Poor  smiplcton!  She  will  find  now  perhaps  that 
the  rose  had  a  thorn,  and  that  she  has  pricked  her 
fingers  with  it.    Adieu!  my  bebved  cousin. 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  18,  1787. 
1  HAVE  been  so  much  indis^ioscd  with  the  fever 
that  1  told  you  had  seized  mc,  my  nights  during 
he  whole  week  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost 


day  time.  Last  night,  however,  quite  contrary  to 
my  expectations,  the  fbver  left  me  entirely,  and  I 
slept  quietly,  soundly,  and  long.  If  it  please  God 
that  it  return  not,  I  shall  soon  find  myself  in  a 
condition  to  proceed.  I  walk  constantly,  that  is 
to  say,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  together;  for  at  these 
times  I  keep  her  continually  employed,  and  never 
suffer  her  to  be  absent  fiom  me  many  minutes. 
She  gives  me  all  her  time,  and  all  her  attention, 
and  forgets  that  there  is  another  object  in  tba 
world. 

Mrs.  Carter  thinks  on  the  subject  of  dreams  at 
every  body  else  does,  that  is  to  say,  according  ts 
her  own  experience.    She  has  had  no  extraordinir 
ry  ones,  and  therefore  accounts  them  only  the  o^ 
dinary  operations  of  the  fimcy.    Afine  ai«  of  a 
texture  that  will  not  suflfer  me  to  ascribe  them  to 
so  inadequate  a  cause,  or  to  any  cause  but  the 
operation  of  an  exterior  agency.    I  have  a  mind, 
my  dear,  (and  to  you  I  will  venture  to  boast  of  it) 
as  free  from  superstition  as  any  man  living,  neither 
do  I  give  heed  to  dreams  in  general  as  predictivv, 
though  particular  dreams  I  believe  to  be  so.    Sons 
very  senable  persons,  and  I  suppose  Mnk  Carter 
among  them,  will  acknowledge  that  in  old  times 
God  spoke  by  dreams,  but  affirm  with  much  bold- 
ness that  he  has  since  ceased  to  do  so.    If  vou  ask 
them  whyl    They  answer,  because  he  has  now 
revealed  his  will  in  the  Scripture,  and  there  ii  no 
longer  any  need  that  he  should  instruct  or  admonish 
us  by  dreams.    I  grant  that  with  respect  to  doc- 
trines and  precepts  he  has  left  us  in  want  of  no- 
thing; but  has  he  thereby  precluded  himself  in 
any  of  the  operations  of  his  Providence  7    Surely 
not.    It  b  perfectly  a  different  consideraUon ;  and 
the  same  need  that  there  ever  was  of  his  inter* 
fercnce  in  this  way,  there  is  still,  and  ever  muit 
be,  while  man  continues  blind  and  fallible,  and  a 
creature  beset  with  dangers  which  he  can  neither 
foresee  nor  obviate.    His  operations  however  oi 
this  kind  are,  I  allow,  very  rare;  and  as  to  the 
generatity  of  dreams,  they  arc  made  of  such  stufi*, 
and  are  in  themselves  so  insignificant,  that  though 
I  believe  them  all  to  be  the  manufacture  of  others, 
not  our  own,  I  account  it  not  a  fartliing-matter 
who  manufactures  them.    So  much  for  dreams  * 
My  fever  is  not  yet  gone,  but  sometimes 
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to  leave  me.  It  is  altogether  of  the  nervous  kind, 
and  attended,  now  and  then,  with  mnch  dejection. 
A  young  gentleman  caDcd  here  yesterday,  who 
came  six  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  me.  He  was 
on  a  journey  to  London  from  Glasgow,  having 
just  left  the  university  there.  He  came  I  suppose 
partly  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity,  but  chiefly,  as 
it  seemed,  to  bring  me  the  thanks  of  some  of  the 
Scotch  professors  fiir  my  two  volumes.  His  name 
is  Rose,  an  Englishman.  Your  spirits  being  good, 
jou  will  derive  more  pleasure  from  this  incident 
than  I  can  at  present,  therefore  1  send  it. 

Adieu,  very  affectionately,  W.  C* 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

DEAR  siH,  Weston,  July  3-i,  1787. 

This  is  the  first  ume  I  have  written  these  six 
months,  and  nothing  but  the  constraint  of  obliga- 
tion could  induce  me  to  write  now.  I  can  not  be 
■o  wanting  to  myself  as  not  to  endeavour  at  least 
to  thank  you  both  for  the  visits  with  which  you 
hMxe  favoured  me,  and  the  poems  that  you  sent 
ne;  in  my  present  state  of  mind  I  taste  nothing, 
nevertheless  I  read,  partly  from  habit,  and  partly 
becaoK  it  is  the  only  thing  that  I  am  capable  of. 

I  have  therefore  read  Bums's  poems,  and  have 
read  them  twice ;  and  though  they  be  written  in 
m  language  that  is  new  to  me,  and  many  of  them 
on  sabjects  much  inferior  to  the  author's  ability,  I 
think  them  on  the  whole  a  very  extraordinary  pro- 
duction. He  is  I  befieve  the  only  poet  these  king- 
doms have  produced  in  the  lower  rank  of  life,  since 
Shakspeare,  (I  should  rather  say  since  Prior)  who 
need  not  be  indebted  for  any  part  of  his  praise  to 
a  charitable  consideration  of  his*  origin,  and  the 
'disadvantages  under  which  ho  has  laboured.  It 
win  be  pity  if  he  should  not  hereafter  divest  him- 
self of  barbarism,  and  content  himself  with  writing 
pure  English,  in  which  he  appears  perfectly  quali- 
fied to  excel.  He  who  can  command  admiration, 
dishonours  himself  if  he  aims  no  higher  tlian  to 
nise  a  laugh. 

I  am,  dear  ar,  with  my  best  wishes  for  your  pros- 
perity, and  with  Mrs.  Unwin's  respects. 

Your  obliged  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

DEAR  SIR,  Weston,  Aug.  27,  1*87. 

1  HATE  not  yet  taken  up  the  pen  again,  except 


The  innm  meniioned  in  this  k-tter  interrupted  the  wri- ; 
mnttotiim  of  Homer  during  eight  months.  j 


to  write  to  you.  The  little  taste  that  I  have  had 
of  your  company,  and  your  kindness  in  finding  mc 
out,  make  me  wish  that  we  were  nearer  neigh- 
boura,  and  that  there  were  not  so  great  a  disparity 
in  our  years.  That  is  to  say,  not  that  you  were 
older,  but  that  1  were  younger.  Could  we  have 
met  in  cariier  life,  I  flatter  myself  that  we  might 
have  been  more  intimate  than  now  we  are  likely 
to  be.  But  you  shall  not  find  me  slow  to  cultivate 
such  a  measure  of  your  regard,  as  your  friends  of 
your  own  age  can  spare  me.  "When  your  route 
shall  tie  through  tliis  country,  I  shall  hope  that 
the  same  kindness  which  has  prompted  you  twice 
to  call  on  mc,  will  prompt  you  again,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  if,  on  a  future  occasion,  I  may  be  able 
to  give  you  a  more  cheerful  reception  than  can  be 
exjjected  from  an  invalid.  My  health  and  spirits 
are  considerably  improved,  and  I  once  more  asso- 
ciate with  my  neighbours.  My  head  howrver  has 
been  the  worst  part  of  me,  and  still  continues  so; 
is  subject  to  giddiness  and  pain,  maladies  very  un- 
favourable to  poetical  employment;  but  a  prepara- 
tion of  the  bark,  which  1  take  regularly,  has  so 
far  been  of  service  to  me  in  those  respects,  as  to 
encourage  in  me  a  hope  that  by  perseverance  in 
the  use  of  it,  I  may  possibly  find  myself  qualified 
to  resume  the  translation  of  Homer 

When  I  can  not  walk,  I  read,  and  read  perhaps 
more  than  is  goo<l  for  me.  But  I  can  not  be  idle. 
The  only  mercy  that  I  show  myself  in  this  respect 
is,  that  I  read  nothing  that  requires  much  close- 
ness of  application.  1  lately  finished  the  perusal 
of  a  book,  which  in  former  years  I  have  more  than 
once  attacked,  but  never  till  now  conquered ;  some 
other  book  always  interfered,  before  I  could  fipi^ 
it.  The  work  I  mean  is  Barclay's  Argenis:  and, 
if  ever  you  allow  yourself  to  read  for  mere  amuse- 
ment, I  can  recommend  it  to  you  (pro\ided  you 
have  not  already  perused  it)  as  the  most  amusing 
romance  that  e\*er  was  vmtten.  It  is  the  only 
one  indeed  of  an  old  date  that  I  ever  had  the  pa- 
tience to  go  through  with.  It  is  interesting  in  a 
high  degree;  richer  in  incident  than  can  lie  ima- 
gined, f\ill  of  surprises,  which  the  reader  never 
forestalls,  and  yet  free  from  all  entanglement  and 
confusion.  The  style  too  appears  to  me  to  be  such 
as  would  not  dishonour  Tacitus  himself. 

Poor  Bums  loses  much  of  his  deserved  praise 
in  this  country,  through  our  ignorance  of  his  lan- 
guage. I  despair  of  meeting  with  any  English- 
man who  will  take  the  pains  that  I  have  taken  to 
understand  him.  His  candle  is  bright,  but  shut 
up  in  a  dark  lantern.  I  lent  liim  to  a  very  sensi- 
ble neishlMur  of  mine:  but  his  uncouth  dialect 
spoiled  all;  and  before  he  had  half  read  him 
through,  he  was  quite  ram-feezled. 

W  C 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Th£  Lodge,  Aug.  30,  1787. 

IIT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

Though  it  cost  me  something  to  write,  it  would 
cost  me  more  to  be  silent.  My  intercourse  with 
my  neighbours  being  renewed,  I  can  no  longer 
seem  to  forget  how  many  reasons  there  arc,  why 
you  especially  should  not  be  neglected;  no  neigh- 
bour indeed,  but  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  and 
ere  long,  1  hope,  an  inmate. 

My  health  and  spirits  seem  to  be  mending  daily. 
To  what  end  1  know  not,  neither  will  conjecture, 
but  endeavour,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  be  content  that 
they  do  so.  I  use  exercise,  and  take  the  air  in 
the  park  and  wilderness.  I  read  much,  but  as  yet 
write  not.  Our  friends  at  the  Hall  make  them- 
selves more  and  more  amiable  in  our  account, 
by  treating  us  rather  as  old  friends,  than  as  friends 
newly  acquired.  There  are  few  days  in  which 
we  do  not  meet,  and  1  am  now  sJmost  as  much 
at  home  in  their  house  as  in  our  own.  Mr. 
Throckmorton,  having  long  since  put  me  in  pos- 
session of  all  liis  ground,  has  now  given  me  posses- 
sion of  his  library ;  an  acquisition  of  great  value 
to  me,  who  never  have  been  able  to  live  without 
books,  since  1  lirst  knew  my  letters,  and  who  have 
no  books  of  my  own.    By  his  means  1  have  been 

00  well  supplied  that  I  have  not  yet  even  looked 
at  the  Lounger,  for  which  however  I  do  not  for^ 
get  that  1  am  obliged  to  you.  His  turn  comes 
next,  and  I  shall  probably  begin  him  to-morrow. 

Mr.  George  Throckmorton  is  at  the  Hall.  I 
thought  I  had  known  these  brothers  long  enough 
to  have  found  out  all  their  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments. But  I  was  mistaken.  The  day  before 
yesterday,  after  having  walked  with  us,  they  car- 
ried us  up  to  the  library  (a  more  accurate  writer 
^ould  have  said  conducted  us)  and  then  they 
showed  me  the  contents  of  f£n  immense  port-folio, 
the  work  of  their  own  hands.  It  was  furnished 
with  drawings  of  the  architectural  kind,  executed 
in  a  most  masteriy  manner,  and  among  others,  con- 
tained outside  and  inside  views  of  the  Pantheon, 

1  mean  the  Roman  one.  They  were  all,  I  believe, 
made  at  Rome.  Some  men  may  be  estimated  at 
a  first  inter\iew,  but  the  Throckmortons  must  be 
seen  oflcn,  and  known  long,  before  one  can  un- 
derstand bU  their  value. 

They  often  inquire  after  you,  and  ask  me 
whether  you  wit  Weston  this  autumn.  I  an- 
swer yes,  and  I  charge  you,  my  dearest  cousin,  to 
authenticate  my  information.  Write  to  me,  and 
tell  us  when  we  may  expect  to  see  you.  We 
■vere  disappointed  that  we  had  no  letter  from  you 
this  mornm^.  You  will  find  me  coated  and  but- 
mued  according  to  your  recommendation. 


I  write  but  little,  because  writing  is  become : 
to  me ;  but  I  shall  come  on  by  degrees.  l^tnL 
Unwin  begs  to  be  affectionately  remembered  to 
you.  She  is  in  tolerable  health,  which  is  the  chief 
comfort  here  that  I  have  to  boast  of. 

Yours,  my  dearest  cousin,  as  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEIREST  COZ, 

The  Lodge,  Sept.  4,  1787. 

Come  when  thou  canst  come,  secure  of  being 
always  welcome !  All  that  is  here  is  thine,  to- 
gether with  the  hearts  of  those  who  dwell  here.  I 
am  only  sorry,  that  your  journey  hither  is  necessa- 
rily postponed  beyond  the  time  when  1  did  hope 
to  have  seen  you ;  sorry  too  that  my  uncle's  in- 
firmities are  the  occasion  of  it  But  years  viU 
have  their  course,  and  their  effect :  they  are  hap- 
piest, so  far  as  this  life  is  concerned,  who  Gke  him 
escape  those  effects  the  longest,  and  who  do  not 
grow  old  before  their  time.  Trouble  aiid  anguish 
do  that  for  some,  which  only  longevity  does  for 
others.  A  few  noonths  since  I  was  older  than 
your  father  is  now,  and  though  I  have  lately  re- 
covered, as  Falstaff  says,  some  tmatch  qf  my 
youth,  I  have  but  little  confidence,  in  truth  none, 
in  so  flattering  a  change,  but  expect,  -when  I  leoH 
expect  it,  to  wither  again.  The  past  is  a  pledge 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  G.  is  here,  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  uncle. 
He  is  lately  arrived  from  Italy,  where  he  has  re- 
sided several  years,  and  is  so  much  the  gentleman, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  more  so.  Sensible,  po- 
lite, obliging ;  slender  in  his  figure,  and  in  man- 
ners most  engaging— every  way  worthy  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  Throckmortons. 

I  have  read  Savary's  travels  into  Egypt ;  Me- 
moirs du  Baron  de  Tott;  Fenn's  original  ktten; 
the  letters  of  Frederick  of  Bohemia,  and  am  now 
reading  Memoirs  d'  Henri  de  Lorraine,  Dnc  ds 
Guise.  I  have  also  read  Barclay's  Argenis,  • 
Latin  Romance,  and  the  l)est  Romance  that  ever 
was  written.  All  these,  together  with  Madan's 
letters  to  Priestley,  and  several  pamphlets,  within 
these  two  months.    So  I  am  a  great  reader. 

W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Sept.  15, 1787. 

MT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

On  Monday  last  I  was  invited  to  meet  yoor 

friend  Miss  J at  the  Hall,  and  there  we  found 

her.    Her  good  nature,  her  humoroos  manner, 
and  her  good  sense,  are  charming ;  insomoeh  tbv 
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even  I,  who  was  never  much  ailclirtrd  to  speoch- 
makinn^.  and  who  at  present  find  mysi'lf  particu- 
larlv  indupo«ed  to  it,  could  not  holp  raying  at  part- 
ing. I  am  glad  that  1  have  ecen  you,  and  sorry 
that  I  have  ««n  w  little  of  you.  We  were  some- 
times many  in  company ;  on  Thursday  we  were 
tiftcen,  but  wc  had  not  altogether  so  much  vivacity 

and  cleverness  as  Miss  J ,  whose  talent  at 

mirth-making  has  thid  rare  property  to  recommend 
It,  that  nobody  sufTers  by  it 

I  am  making  a  gravel  walk  for  winter  use,  un- 
der a  warm  hedge  in  the  orchard.  It  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a  low  seat  fur  your  accommodation, 
and  if  you  do  but  Uke  it  I  sliall  be  8uti.>4fied.  In 
wet  weather,  or  rather  after  wet  weather,  when 
the  street  is  dirty,  it  will  suit  you  well,  for  laying 
on  an  easy  decliN  ity  through  its  whole  lengtii,  it 
must  of  course  be  inrniediately  dry. 

You  are  vciy  much  wished  for  by  our  friends 
at  the  Hail — how  much  by  me  I  will  not  tell  you 
till  the  second  week  in  October 

Yours,  W.  C. 


there  never  been  a  throne  so  execrably  tyrannical 
as  theirs.  The  heads  of  the  innocent  that  have 
l)etm  cut  off  to  gratify  the  humour  or  caprice  of 
their  tyrants,  could  they  be  all  collected  and  dis- 
charged against  the  walls  of  their  city,  would  not 
leave  one  stone  on  another. 

O  that  you  were  here  this  beautiful  day !  It  is 
too  fine  by  half  to  be  spent  in  London.  I  have  a 
perpetual  din  in  my  head,  and  though  I  am  not 
deaf,  hear  nothing  aright,  neither  my  own  voice, 
nor  that  of  others.  I  am  under  a  tub,  from  which 
tub  accept  my  best  love.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa' 

DKAR  SIR,  Wcsion,  Oct.  19,  1787. 

A  sununons  from  Johnson,  which  I  received 
ycstenlay,  c;dl8  my  attention  once  more  to  the  busi- 
ness of  translation.  Before  I  begin  I  am  willing 
to  catch  though  but  a  short  o]>portunity  to  ac- 
knowledge your  last  favour.  The  necessity  of 
applying  myself  with  all  diligence  to  a  long  work 
that  has  been  but  too  long  interrupted,  will  make 
my  opportunities  of  writing  rare  in  future. 

Air  and  exercise  arc  necessary  to  all  men,  but 
particularly  so  to  the  man  whose  mind  labours ; 
and  to  him  who  has  been  all  his  life  accustomed  to 
much  of  both,  they  are  necessary  in  the  extreme. 
My  time  since  wc  parted  has  been  devoted  entirely 
to  the  recovery  of  health  and  strength  for  this  ser- 
vice, and  I  am  willing  to  hope  with  good  effect. 
Ten  months  have  passed  since  I  discontinued  my 
poetical  efforts ;  I  do  not  expect  to  find  the  same 
readiness  as  before,  till  exercise  of  the  neglected 
faculty,  such  as  it  iff,  shall  have  restored  it  to  me. 

You  find  yourself,  I  hope,  by  tliis  time  as  com- 
fortably situated  in  your  new  abode  as  in  a  new 
abode  one  can  bo.     1  enter  })erfcctly  into  all  your 
feelings  on  occasion  of  the  change.    A  sensible 
mind  can  not  do  violence  even  to  a  local  attach- 
ment without  much  pain.    When  my  father  died 
I  was  young,  too  young  to  have  reflected  much. 
He  was  Rector  of  Bcrkhamstead,  and  there  1  was 
bom.    It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  a  parson 
has  no  fee-simple  in  the  house  and  glebe  he  occu- 
pies.   There  was  neither  tree,  nor  gate,  nor  stile, 
in  all  that  country,  to  which  I  did  not  feel  a  rela- 
tion, and  the  house  itself  I  preferred  to  a  pola'^e. 
1  was  sent  for  from  London  to  attend  him  in  his 
last  illness,  and  he  died  just  before  I  arrived.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  I  felt  for  the  first  time  that  I  and 
my  native  place  were  disunited  for  ever.    I  sighed 
a  long  adieu  to  fields  and  woods,  from  wliich  1 
once  thought  I  should  never  be  parted,  and  was  at 
no  time  so  fensible  of  their  beauties,  as  just  whco 
^^    t  blesfling  to  tliem  to  bo  governed  by  any  other!  1  left  them  all  behind  me,  to  return  no  more, 
^tki  than  their  own.    For  under  Heaven  has  W.  G 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MY  DEAR  C02,         T%c  Lodffc^  Sept.  29,  1787. 

I  ruASK  you  for  your  poUtical  intelligence ;  ro- 
tiicd  a«  we  are,  and  seemingly  excluiled  from  the 
world,  we  are  not  indifierent  to  what  passes  in  it ; 
on  tlie  contrary,  the  arrival  of  a  newspaper,  at  the 
present  juncture,  never  fails  to  furnish  us  with  a 
theme  for  discussion,  short  indeed,  but  satisfactory, 
fiar  we  seUom  differ  in  opinion. 

I  have  received  such  an  impression  of  the  Turks 

fitom  the  memoirs  of  Baron  de  Tott,  which  I  read 

Wely,  that  I  can  hardly  help  presaging  the  con- 

qoett  of  that  empire  by  the  Russians.     The  disci- 

(kt  of  Mahomet  are  such  babies  in  modem  tac- 

^  ud  so  enervated  by  the  use  of  their  favourite 

<^;  to  fatally  secure  in  their  predestinarian 

^ftva^  tnd  so  prone  to  a  spirit  of  mutiny  against 

^^^  leaders,  that  nothing  less  can  be  expected. 

^  fttt  they  had  not  been  their  own  masters  at 

'*u«  day,  had  but  the  Russians  known  the  weak- 

"■■■•  of  their  enemies  half  so  well  as  they  un- 

dotiUedly  know  it  now.    Add  to  this,  that  there 

'*    ^  popular  prophecy  current  in  both  countries, 

^^  Turkey  is  one  day  to  fall  under  the  Russian 

"i^.    A  prophecy  which,  from  whatever  au- 

'■ity  it  be  derived,  as  it  will  naturally  encourage 

^^     '   Ruisians,  and  dispirit  the  Turks  in  exact  pro- 

F*^*"^ion  to  the  degree  of  credit  it  has  obtained  on 

"^^k  vdes,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  eficct  its  own 

^^^*mplishmcnt.     In  the  mean  time,  if  I  wish 

-^l^in  conquered,  it  is  only  because  I  think  it  will 
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TO  LADY  HESKETIL 

The  Lodge,  A'c/r.  10, 1787. 


that  thou<;h  to  a  bystander  it  niay  acem  an  ooca- 
]»ation  Bur]iassing  the  {wwers  of  a  constitution  ne- 
ver ver}'  athletic,  and,  at  present,  not  a  little  the 
vionn  for  wear,  I  can  invent  for  myself  no  einploy- 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 


Thk  Parliamcut,  my  deareot  CoUKin,  prorogued ;  mi*nt  that  dtx»8  not  exhaust  my  spirit s  more.  I 
continurdly,  is  a  mett-or  dancing  before  my  eycH,  will  not  pretend  to  account  for  this;  I  v>  ill  only  say 
promising  nic  my  wish  only  to  dL»up)K>int  me,  and  that  it  is  not  the  language  of  predilection  for  a  fa- 
none  but  the  king  and  his  ministers  am  tcllwlicn  vourite  amusement,  but  that  the  fact  is  really  so. 
you  and  1  shall  come  together.  I  \io\Hi  however  I  hiivc  even  found  that  those  plaything  avocations 
that  the  (leriod,  though  so  often  postjwned,  is  not;  which  one  may  execute  almost  witlumt  any  atten- 
far  distant,  and  that  once  more  I  shall  l>ehold  you,  tion,  fatigue  me,  and  wear  me  away,  while  such  as 
and  ex)K>rience  your  ()owcr  to  make  winter  gay  engage  mc  much  and  attach  me  closely,  are  rather 
and  sprightly.  I  scrWceable  to  me  than  otherwise.  W.  C. 

I  Iiave  a  kitten,  my  dear,  the  droUent  of  all  crea- 
tures thsA  ever  wore  a  cut's  skin.  Her  gambols 
arc  not  to  Ix!  describetl,  and  would  be  incredible 
if  they  could.  In  jwint  of  size  she  is  hkcly  to  be 
a  kitten  always,  being  extrcnK'ly  small  of  her  age,  |  The  Lodge,  Nov.  27,  1767. 

but  lime  1  suppose,  that  sjwils  every  thing,  willj  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  my  dearest  Cousin,  to 
make  her  also  a  cat.  You  will  see  her  I  ho\ie  be-'  sit  down  contentinl  under  the  demands  of  neces- 
fore  that  melancholy  period  shall  arrive,  for  no  sity,  because  they  are  such.  I  am  sensible  that 
wisdom  that  she  may  gain  by  experience  and  ro-  you  c^n  not,  in  ray  uncle's  present  infirm  state,  and 
ffcction  hereafter,  will  comiwnsatc  the  loss  of  her  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  expect  any  considcs 
pn^sent  hilarity.  She  is  dressed  in  a  tortoise-shell  rabk>  amendiiwnt,  indulge  cither  us,  or  yourself, 
suit,  and  1  know  that  you  will  delight  in  her.  with  a  journey  to  Weston.    Yourself  1  eay,  both 

Mn.  Throckmorton  carries  us  to-morrow  in  her  because  I  know  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  see 
chaise  to  Chicheley.  The  event  however  must  be  Causidicc  mi*  once  mon*,  especially  in  the  corn- 
supposed  to  depend  on  elements,  at  least  on  Uie  fortable  aboflo  where  you  htL\e  placed  him,  and 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  turbulent  beyond  because,  after  so  long  an  imprisonment  in  London, 
measure.  Yesterday  it  thundered,  last  night  it!  you,  who  love  tlie  country,  and  have  a  taste  fiv 
lightened,  and  at  three  this  morning  1  saw  the  sky  it,  would  of  course  Ixj  glad  to  return  to  it.  For  mjf 
as  red  as  a  city  in  llaincs  could  have  made  it.  I  own  part,  to  me  it  is  ever  new,  and  though  I  havei 
have  a  leech  in  a  bottle  that  foretcls  all  these  pro-  now  Iwn  an  inhabitant  of  this  \'i]Iage  a  twel 
digies  and  con^-ulsions  of  naturt\  No,  not  as  you  month,  and  have  during  the  half  of  tliat  time 
will  natmrally  conjecture  by  articulate  utterance  at  liberty  to  expatiate,  and  to  make  discoveries^  T 
of  oracular  notices,  but  by  a  variety  of  gesticula-  am  daily  fmding  out  fresh  scenes  and  walks,  w 
tions,  which  here  I  have  not  room  to  give  an  ac-  you  would  never  l)c  satisfied  with  enjoying: 
count  of  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  diange  of  of  them  arc  unapproachable  by  you  cither  OQ  foe 
weather  surprises  him,  and  that  in  i>oint  of  the  or  in  your  carriage.  Had  you  twenty  toes  (' 
earliest  and  most  accurate  intelligence,  he  is  worth  as  I  suppose  you  liave  but  ten)  you  could  not 
all  the  barometers  in  the  world.    None  of  them  them;  and  coach  wheels  have  nc\-cr  been  seen 


all  indeed  can  make  the  least  pretence  to  foretell  since  the  flood.     Before  it  indeed,  (as  Burnet  sa^ 
thunder — a  sinxries  of  caimcity  of  which  he  has  that  the  earth  was  then  perfectly  free  from  all  in- 
given  the  most  unequivocal  evidence.    1  gave  but  qualities  in  its  surface)  they  might  have  been 
sixjience  for  him,  which  is  a  groat  more  than  the  there  every  day.     We  have  other  walks  both  u 
market  price,  though  he  is  in  fact,  or  rather  would  hill  tops,  and  in  valleys  beneath,  some  of  which 
be  if  leeches  were  not  found  in  every  ditch,  an  in-  the  help  of  your  carriage,  and  many  of  them  wit  M:^' 
valuable  acquisition.  W.  C.      out  its  help,  would  be  always  at  your  conunarm  «J- 

On  Monday  morning  last,  Sam  brought 
■  word  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  kitchen  who  i 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa  !  ''"^  |°  '^'^,  ^f'  ™-  '  T^^^  "■"  '"•  ^  ?*' 

'  .decent,  elderly  figure  made  its  appearance,  a 

Nov.  IG,  1787.     .bring  desired  to  sit,  spoke  as  follows:  "  Sir,  I 

i  THANK  you  for  the  solicitude  that  you  express  clerk  of  the  parish  of  All*saint8  in  Northampl<^ 

on  the  subject  of  my  proM^nt  s^.udies.     The  work  brother  of  Mr.  C.  the  upholsterer.  It  is  custom; 

IS  undoubtedly  long  anil  laU^ous,  but  itihas  an  for  the  person  in  my  ofiice  to  annex  to  a  IhU 

end,  and,  proceedinji  leisurely,  with  a  due  attention 

to  the  uw  of  nir  and  exercise,  it  is  possible  that  I      •  The  tppdlailon  which  Sir  Tliorass  IleAeth  iwdiacl 

oiay  live  to  finish  it.  Assure  yourself  of  one  thing,  him  in  jeA,  whun  he  was  of  (he  Temple. 


f 
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iDortoIitj,  which  be  publishes  at  ChristmaB,  a 
copy  of  verses.  You  would  do  roe  a  great  favour, 
sir,  if  you  would  furnish  mo  with  one."  To  this 
I  replied,  "  Mr.  C.  you  have  several  men  of  genius 
in  your  town,  why  have  you.  not  applied  to  some 
of  them  1  There  is  a  namesake  of  yours  in  parti- 
cular, C ,  the  statuary,  who,  everybody  knows, 

is  a  first-rato  maker  of  verses.    He  surely  is  the 
man  of  all  the  world  for  your  purpose." — "Alas! 
Sir,  I  have  heretofore  borrowed  help  from  him, 
but  he  is  a  gentleman  of  so  much  reading,  that 
the  people  of  our  town  can  not  understand  him." 
I  confess  to  you,  my  dear,  I  felt  all  the  force  of  the 
compliment  implied  in  this  speech,  and  was  al- 
mcKt  ready  to  answer,  Perhaps,  my  good  friend, 
thev  mav  find  me  unintellimble  too  for  the  same 
rp3.«on.  But  on  asking  him  whether  he  had  walked 
over  to  Weston  on  purpose  to  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  my  muse,  and  on  his  replying  in  the  af- 
finnative,  I  felt  my  mortified  vanity  a  little  con- 
lolfd,  and  pitying  the  poor  man's  distress,  which 
sppcared  to  be  considerable,  promised  to  supply 
1dm.    The  wagon  has  accordingly  gone  this  day 
to  ^ToTthampton  loaded  in  part  with  my  effusions 
m  the  mortuary  style.    A  fig  for  poets  who  write 
epitaphs  upon  individuals!    I  have  written  one 
that  serves  two  hundred  persons. 

A  few  days  since  I  received  a  second  very  ob- 

Ikring  letter  from  Mr.  M .    He  tells  me  that 

liis  own  papers,  which  are  by  far,  ho  is  sorry  to 

Miy  it,  ths  most  numerous,  are  marked  Y.I.Z. 

Acronlinffly,  my  dear,  I  am  happy  to  find  that  I 

am  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Viz,  a 

centleoian  for  whom  I  have  always  entertained 

1^^  profimndest  veneration.    But  the  serious  fact 

*i  ^t  the  papers  distinguished  by  those  signatures 

^^  ever  pleased  me  most,  and  struck  me  as  the 

**^k  of  a  sensible  man,  who  knows  the  worid  well, 

^  has  more  of  Addison's  delicate  humour  than 

•''Tbody. 

A.  poor  man  begged  food  at  the  Hall  lately, 
jfoe  cook  gave  him  some  vermicelli  soup.  He 
^^'^  it  about  some  time  with  the  spoon,  and  then 
'**^*'TJ«d  it  to  her  saying,  "  I  am  a  poor  man  it  is 
r^y  ajid  I  am  very  hungry,  but  yet  1  can  not  eat 
^^  "With  maggots  in  it."  Once  more,  my  dear, 
^  "^tiaand  thanks  for  your  box  full  of  good  things, 
'^''^  things,  and  beautiful  things. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Dec.  4,  1787. 

^  -^M  glad,  my  dearest  coz,  that  my  last  letter 

Jl****!  so  diverting.    You  may  assure  yourself  of 

7*  Uteral  truth  of  the  whole  narration,  and  that 

I        Bowever  droll,  it  was  not  in  the  least  indebted  to 

I       vty  embellishments  of  mine. 

r 


You  say  well,  my  dear,  that  in  Mr.  Throck- 
morton we  have  a  peerless  neighbour;  we  have  so. 
In  point  of  information  upon  all  important  subjects 
in  respect  too  of  expression  and  address,  and  in 
short,  every  thing  that  enters  into  the  idea  of  a  gen- 
tleman, I  have  not  found  his  equal,  not  oden,  any 
where.  Were  I  asked  who  in  my  judgment  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  him,  in  all  his  amiable  quali- 
ties, and  qualifications,  I  should  certainly  answer 
his  brother  George,  who  if  he  be  not  his  exact 
counterpart,  endued  with  precisely  the  same  mea- 
sure of  the  same  accomplishments,  is  nevertheless 
deficient  in  none  of  them,  and  is  of  a  character 
singularly  agreeable,  in  respect  of  a  certain  manly, 
I  had  almost  said,  heroic  frankness,  with  which 
his  air  strikes  one  almost  immediately.  So  far  as 
his  opportunities  have  gone,  he  has  ever  been  as 
friendly  and  obliging  to  us,  as  we  could  wish  him, 
and  were  he  lord  of  the  Hall  to-morrow,  would  I 
dare  say  conduct  himself  toward  us  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  leave  us  as  little  sensible  as  possible 
of  the  removal  of  its  present  owners.  But  all  this 
I  say,  my  dear,  merely  for  the  siike  of  stating  the 
matter  as  it  is;  not  in  order  to  obviate,  or  to  prove 
the  inexpedicnce  of  any  future  plans  of  yours, 
concerning  the  place  of  our  residence.  Providence 
and  time  shape  every  thing;  I  should  rather  say 
Providence  alone,  for  time  has  often  no  hand  in 
the  wonderful  changes  that  wo  experience;  they 
take  place  in  a  moment.  It  is  not  therefore  worth 
while  perhaps  to  consider  much  what  we  will,  or 
will  not  do  in  years  to  come,  concerning  which  all 
that  I  can  say  with  certainty  at  present  is,  that 
those  years  will  bo  to  me  the  most  welcome,  in 
which  I  can  see  the  most  of  you.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston^  Dcc.  6,  17B7. 

A  SHORT  time  since,  by  the  help  of  Mrs.  Throck- 
morton's chaise,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  reached 
Chicheley.  "Now,"  said  I  to  Mrs.  Chester,  "  I 
shall  write  boldly  to  your  brother  Walter,  and 
will  do  it  immediately.  I  have  passed  the  gulf 
that  parted  us,  and  he  will  bo  glad  to  hear  it." 
But  lot  not  the  man  who  translates  Homer  be  so 
prcsimiptuous  as  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  or  to 
promise  any  thing.  A  fortnight,  I  suppose,  has 
elapsed  since  I  paid  this  visit,  and  I  am  <mly  now 
beginning  to  fulfil  what  I  then  undertook  to  ac- 
complish without  delay.  The  old  Grecian  must 
answer  for  it. 

I  spent  my  morning  there  so  agreeably,  that  1 
have  ever  since  regretted  more  sensibly,  that  there 
are  five  miles  of  a  dirty  country  interposed  between 
us.  For  the  increase  of  my  pleasure,  I  had  ths 
good  fortune  to  find  your  brother  the  bishop  there. 
We  had  much  talk  about  many  things,  but  most 
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I  believe,  about  Homer;  and  great  satisfaction  it 
gave  me  to  find,  that  on  the  most  important  points 
of  that  subject  liis  lordship  and  I  were  exactly 
of  one  mind.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation 
ho  produced  from  his  pocket-book  a  translation 
of  tlie  iirst  ten  or  twelve  lines  of  the  Iliad,  and  in 
order  to  leave  my  judgment  free,  informed  me 
kindly  at  the  same  time  tliat  they  were  not  his 
own.  I  read  them,  and  accorduig  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection  of  the  original,  found  them  well 
executed.  The  Inshop  indeed  acknowledged  that 
they  were  not  faultli^se,  neither  did  I  find  them 
80.  Had  they  been  such,  I  should  have  felt  their 
perfection  as  a  discouragement  hardly  to  bo  sur- 
mounted; for  at  that  passage  1  have  lalx>ured 
more  abundantly  than  at  any  other,  and  hitherto 
with  the  least  success.  I  am  convinced  that  Ho- 
mer placed  it  at  tlie  threshold  of  his  wox^  as  a 
scarecrow  to  all  translators.  Now,  Walter,  if  thou 
knowest  tho  author  of  this  version,  and  it  be  not 
treason  against  thy  brother's  confidence  in  thy  so- 
ciecy,  declare  him  to  me.  Had  I  l)cen  so  happy 
as  to  have  seen  the  bif  hop  again  before  he  left  this 
country,  I  should  certainly  have  asked  him  the 
question,  having  a  curio^ty  upon  tho  matter  that 
is  extremely  troublesome. 

The  awkward  situation  in  which  you  found 
yourself  on  receiving  a  visit  from  an  authoress, 
whose  works,  though  presented  to  you  long  be- 
fore, you  had  never  read,  made  me  laugh,  and  it 
was  no  sin  against  my  friendsliip  for  you  to  do  so. 
It  was  a  ridiculous  distress,  and  I  con  laugh  at  it 
cveii  now.  I  hope  she  catechised  you  \\'ell.  How 
did  you  extricate  yourself? — Now  laugh  at  me. 
The  clerk  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  in  the  town 
of  Northampton,  having  occasion  for  a  poet,  has 
appointed  mo  to  the  oHice.  I  found  myself  obliged 
to  comply.  The  bellman  comes  next,  and  then,  I 
think,  though  even  borne  u()on  your  swan's  quill, 
I  can  soar  no  higher! 

I  am,  my  dear  fnend,  faitlifully  yours,  W.  C. 


i^^ 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Dee.  10,  1787. 

1  THANK  you  for  the  snip  of  cloth,  commonly 
called  a  pattern.  At  present  I  have  two  coats, 
and  but  one  back.  If  at  any  time  hereafter  I 
should  find  myself  possessed  of  fewer  coats,  or  moro 
backs,  It  will  be  of  use  to  me. 

Even  as  you  suspect,  my  dear,  so  it  proved. 
The  ball  was  prepared  for,  tlic  ball  was  held,  and 
the  ball  passed,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  virith  it. 
Mrs.  Throckmorton,  knowing  our  trim,  did  not 
jpvo  us  the  pain  of  an  imitation,  for  a  pain  it 
«rould  nave  been.   And  why  1  as  Sternhold  fays,— 


because,  as  Hopkins  answers^  we  must  have  xe- 
fused  it  But  it  fell  out  singularly  enoiigh,  that 
this  ball  was  held,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  on  my 
birth  day — and  so  I  told  them — but  not  till  it  wu 
all  over. 

Though  I  have  thought  proper  never  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  arrival  of  my  MSS.  together 
with  the  other  good  things  in  the  box,  yet  oeztain 
it  is,  that  I  received  them.  I  have  furbished  op 
the  tenth  book  till  it  is  as  bright  aa  silver,  and  am 
now  occupied  in  bestowing  the  same  labour  upon 
the  eleventh.    Tho  twelfth  and  thirteenth  are  in 

the  hands  of ,  and  the  fourteenth  and  fi A 

tecnth  are  ready  to  succeed  them.  This  notable 
job  is  the  delight  of  my  heart,  and  how  aorry  shall 
I  bo  when  it  is  ended. 

The  smith  and  the  carpenter,  my  dear,  are  both 
in  the  room,  hanging  a  bell ;  if  I  therefore  make  a 
thousand  blunders,  let  tho  laid  intrudcn  answer 
for  them  all. 

I  thank  you,  my  dear,  for  yaat  histoiy  of  the 
Gr — 8.  What  changes  in  that  family !  And  hoiw 
many  thousand  families  have  in  tho  same  time  ex- 
perienced changes  as  violent  as  theirs !  The  oomw 
of  a  rapid  river  is  the  justest  of  all  emblems,  to  ex- 
press the  variableness  of  our  scene  below.  Shak- 
speare  says,  none  ever  bathed  himself  twice  in  the 
same  stream,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  woild 
upon  which  we  close  our  eyes  at  night  is  never  the 
same  with  that  on  which  we  open  them  in  the 
morning. 

I  do  not  always  say,  gi^  my  love  to  my  unde, 
because  he  knows  that  I  always  love  him.    I  do 
not  aIwa3rB  present  Mrs.  Unwin's  love  to  joo, 
partly  for  tho  same  reason  (Deuce  take  the  nnith 
and  the  carpenter,)  and  partly  because  I  forpA  it 
But  to  present  my  own  I  forget  never,  for  I  alwari 
have  to  finish  my  letter,  which  I  know  not  bow 
to  do,  my  dearest  cox,  without  telling  you  that  \ 
am  ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  feSGL 

D£iR  SIR,  Weston^  Dec.  13,  1787- 

Unless  my  memory  deceives  me,  1  forewarneo 
you  that  I  should  prove  a  very  unpunctual  com«- 
pondent  The  work  that  lies  before  roe  eng^g^ 
unavoidably  my  whole  attention.  The  length*  **/ 
it,  the  spirit  of  it,  and  the  exactness  that  is  r^)^* 
site  in  its  due  performance,  are  so  many  mo^  ^' 
teresting  subjects  of  consideration  to  me,  whofio" 
that  my  best  attempts  are  only  introductoO'  ^*' 
others,  and  tliat  what  to  day  I  suppose  fini0l>^* 
to-morrow  I  must  begin  again.  Thus  it  6*** 
with  a  translator  of  Homer.  To  exhibit  the  ts^ 
jesty  of  such  a  poet  in  a  modem  language  v  ^ 


/ 

/ 


^ 
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task  that  no  man  can  estimate  the  difficulty  of  till 
he  attempts  it.  To  paraphrase  him  loosely,  to 
bang  him  with  trappings  that  do  not  belong  to  him, 
all  this  is  comparatively  eai^y.  But  to  represent 
him  with  only  his  own  ornaments,  and  still  to  pre- 
serve hb  dignity,  is  a  labour  that,  if  I  hope  in  any 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  1, 1788. 
Now  for  another  story  almost  incredible  I  A 
story  that  would  be  quite  such,  if  it  was  not  cer- 
tain that  you  give  me  credit  for  any  thing.    I 


measure  to  achieve  it,  1  am  sensible  can  only  be :  liave  read  the  ixxjm  for  the  sake  of  which  yoa 

achieved  by  the  most  assiduous,  and  most  unrc-lgcnt  the  paper,  and  was  much  entertained  by  it 

mitting  attention.    Our  studies,  however  different  i  You  think  it  perhaps,  as  very  well  you  may,  the 

hi  themselves,  in  respect  of  the  means  by  which 'only  piece  of  that  kind  that  was  ever  produced. 

they  arc  to  be  successfully  carried  on,  bear  some.  It  is  indeed  original,  for  I  dare  say  Mr.  Merry 

resemblance  to  each  other.    A  perseverance  that  I  never  saw  mine;  but  certainly  it  is  not  unique. 

nothing  can  discourage,  a  minuteness  of  olwerva- ■  For  most  true  it  is,  my  dear,  tliat  ten  years  since, 

tion  that  suffers  nothing  to  escape,  and  a  determi- ;  ha^^ng  a  letter  to  write  to  a  friend  of  mine,  to 

nation  not  to  be  seduced  from  the  rt  might  line  that  ■  whom  I  could  write  any  thing,  I  filled  a  whole 

lies  before  us,  by  any  images  with  wliich  fancy  ghect  witli  a  composition,  both  in  measure  and 

may  present  us,  arc  essentials  that  should  be  com-  in  manner  precisely  similar.    I   have    in   vain 

mon  to  us  both.    Tlure  are  jwrhaps  few  arduous |  searched  for  it.    It  is  either  burnt  or  lost.    Could 

undertakings,  that  are  not  in  fact  more  arduous  I  have  found  it,  you  would  have  had  double  post- 

than  we  at  first  Hupi>oeed  them.    As  we  proceed, "  age  to  pay.    For  that  one  man  in  Italy,  and  ano- 

difficulties  increase  ui»on  us,  but  our  hopes  gather  I  thcr  in    England,  who  never  saw  each  other, 

itnngth  also,  and  we  conquer  difficulties  which,  sliould  stumble  on  a  si)ecies  of  verse,  in  which  no 

coakl  we  have  foreseen  them,  we  should  never  have  other  man  ever  wrote  (and  I  believe  that  to  be  the 

had  the  boldness  to  encounter.     May  tins  bo  your  case)  and  ujwn  a  style  and  manner  too,  of  which, 

experience,  as  1  doubt  not  that  it  will.    You  pos-^  I  suppose,  that  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  an 

■eas  by  nature  all  that  is  necessary  to  success  in  |  example,  appears  to  me  so  extraordinary  a  fact, 

the  profession  that  you  have  chosen.     What  ro-^tliat  1  must  have  sent  you  mine,  whatever  it  had 

mains  u  in  your  owii  power.     They  say  of  poets,  cost  you,  and  am  really  vexed  that  I  can  not  au- 

that  they  must  l)e  bom  such:  so  must  mathemati-thentic^te   the    story  by  producing   a  voucher. 

Clans,  so  must  great  generals,  and  so  must  law-  The  measure  I  recollect  to  have  been  jwrfectly 

yert,  and  so  indeed  must  mon  of  all  denominations,  the  same,  and  as  to  the  manner  I  am  equally  sure 

or  il  is  not  jiosrtible  that  they  should  excel.    But  of  that,  and  from  this  circumstance,  tliat  Mrs. 

^itli  whatever  faculties  we  are  boni,  and  to  what-  i  Unwin  and  I  never  laughed  more  at  any  produc- 

wer  studies  our  genius  may  direct  us,  studies  they  tion  of  mine,  jnirhaiw  not  even  at  John  Gilpin. 

DiUrt  still  be.     1  am  {lorsuadcd,  that  Milton  did  But  for  all  this,  my  dear,  you  must,  as  I  said, 

^  write  his  Paradist»  Lost,  nor  Homer  liis  Iliad,  give  me  cn.dit;  for  the  thing  itself  is  gone  to  that 

^*»*tewton  his  Principia,  without  immense  la-jlinilx)  of  vanity,  where  alone,  says  Milton,  things 

^.    Nature  gave  them  a  bias  to  their  resixjctive  lost  on  earth  arc  to  be  met  with.     Said  limbo  is, 

pUftuitaj  and  that  strong  propensity,  I  suppose,  is  as  you  know,  in  the  moon,  wlulher  I  could  not  at 

^^^  we  mean  by  genius.     The  rest  they  gave  present  convey  myself  without  a  good  deal  of  dif- 

l^Diaolves.     "  Macto  esto,"  therefore,   have   no  ficulty  and  inconvenience. 


^  for  the  issue! 


This  morning  being  the  morning  of  new  year  s 


1  have  had  a  second  kind  letter  from  your  friend  day,  I  sent  to  the  hall  a  copy  of  verses,  addressed 
*^'-  — — ,  which  1  have  just  answenHl.  I  must  to  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  entitled,  the  Wish,  or  the 
^^  find  hoi)e  to  see  him  here,  at  least  I  must  Poet's  New  Year's  Gift.  We  dine  there  to-mor- 
^  VHuch  expect  it.     He  has  a  family  that  does  row,  when,  I  suppose,  I  shall  hear  news  of  them. 

Their  kindness  ia  so  great,  and  they  seize  with 
such  eogemess  every  opportunity  of  doing  all 
they  think  will  please  us,  that  I  held  myself  al- 


^  Permit  him  to  fly  southward.     I  have  also  a 

J****^n,  that  we  three  could  spend  a  few  days  com- 

"^bly  together,  es|>ecially  in  a  countrj' like  this,     _^ 

^>>OQndinrr  in  scenes  with  whicli  I  am  sure  you  most  in  dutv  Iwund  to  treat  them  with  this  stroko 

of  my  prof(*ssion. 

The  small  jjox  has  done,  I  l)elieve,  all  that  i* 
has  to  do  at  Wt'ston.  Old  folks,  and  even  women 
with  child,  have  been  inoculated.  We  talk  of 
our  fn^edom,  and  home  of  us  arc  fn^e  enough,  but 
not  the  \iooT.   De|)en<lant  as  thi'V  nre  xiyon  parish 


***M  both  be  dcliirhted.  Ilavinj;  lived  till  lately 
^  ■^*me  distance  fwm  the  sjwt  Ihot  I  now  inhabit, 
JW  ha\ing  never  l>ern  master  of  any  sort  of  ve- 
^^  whatever,  it  is  but  just  now  that  1  l>egin  my- 
*«  to  be  acquainted  with  the  lieautiorf  of  our  situ- 
^^^-  To  you  I  may  ho|K\  one  tiim*  or  otlier,  to, 
"^^  them,  and  shall  be  happy  to  do  it,  when  an  ■  bounty,  they  are  sometimes  oblined  to  submit  to 
^Ppoitonity  offers.  i  impobitions,  which  perhaps  in  France  itsi^lf  could 

Youn,  moet  affectbnately,  W.  C.     1  hardly  be  paralleled.    Can  mar  or  woman  be  wM 
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On  all  other  occasions  I  prune  with  an  unsparing 
hand,  determined  that  there  shall  not  be  found  in 
the  whole  translation  an  idea  that  is  not  Homer's. 
My  ambition  b  to  produce  the  closest  copy  possi- 
ble, and  at  tlie  same  time  as  harmonious  as  I 
know  how  to  make  it.  This  being  my  object,  you 
will  no  longer  tliink,  if  indeed  you  have  thought 
it  at  all,  that  I  am  unnecessarily  and  over  much 


I. 


to  bo  free,  who  id  conunanded  to  take  a  distemper, 
sometimes  at  least  mortal,  and  in  circumstances 
most  likely  to  make  it  sol  No  circumstance  what- 
ever was  pcnnitted  to  exempt  the  inhabitants  of 
Weston.  The  old  as  well  as  the  young,  and  the 
pregnant  as  well  as  they  who  had  only  themselves 
within  them,  have  been  inoculated.  Were  I  ask- 
ed who  is  the  most  arbitrary  sovereign  on  earth  1 

I  should  answer,  neither  the  king  of  France,  nor '  industrious.  The  original  surpasses  every  thing; 
the  grand  signer,  but  an  overseer  of  the  poor  in  it  is  of  an  immense  length,  is  composed  in  the 
England.  best  language  ever  used  upon  earth,  and  deser\-es, 

I  am  as  heretofore  occupied  with  Homer:  my 'indeed  demands  all  the  labour  that  any  translator, 
present  occupation  is  the  revival  of  all  I  have .  be  he  who  he  may,  can  possibly  bestow  on  it.  Of 
done,  viz.  of  the  first  iiflecn  books.  I  stand  this  I  am  sure,  and  your  brother  the  good  bishop 
amazed  at  my  own  increasing  dexterity  in  the  is  of  the  same  mind,  that,  at  present,  mere  Eng- 
business,  being  verily  persuadtMl  that,  as  far  as  I  lish  readers  know  no  more  of  Homer  in  reality, 
have  gone,  I  have  unproved  the  work  to  double  than  if  he  had  never  been  translated.  That  con- 
its  former  value.  ,  sideration  indeed  it  was,  which  mainly  induced 

That  you  may  begin  the  new  year  and  end  it  me  to  tlie  undertaking;  and  if  after  all,  either 
in  all  health  and  happiness,  anil  many  more  when  throu;;h  idleness,  or  dotage  upon  what  I  have  al- 
the  present  shall  have  been  long  an  old  one,  ready  done,  I  leave  it  chargeable  with  the  ume 
is  the  ardent  wish  of  !Mrs.  Unwin,  and  of  yours,  incorn^ctness  as  my  predecessors,  or  indeed  xnih 
my  dearest  coz,  most  cordially,  W.  C.     "  any  otlier  that  I  may  Ik?  able  to  amend.  I  had 

Ixitter  have  amused  mvself  othcrxWse.     And  xoal 
*"'  know  are  of  my  opinion. 

TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT.  ^  *"^"^  ^^"  ^^  clerk  s  verses,  of  which  I  told 

you.     They  arc  x'ery  clerklike,  as  you  will  prt- 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  WtsloMy  Jan  5,  17S8.     jceive.     But  plain  truth  in  plain  woixls  sccntttl  to 

1  THANK  you  for  your  information  concerning  me  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  com^xwition  oasoch 
the  author  of  the  translation  of  thos*^  lines.     Had  an  occasion.     I  might  have  attemjitrd  somctlung 
a  man  of  loss  note  and  ability  tlian  Lord  Bagot  vcr}'  fine,  but  then  the  persons  principally  conc*™^ 
produced  it,  1  should  have  In^n  discouraged.     As  ed,  >iz.  my  readers,  would  not  have  understood  uw!. 
it  LB,  I  comfort  myself  with  the  thoiiglit,  that  even   If  it  puts  them  in  mind  that  they  are  mortal,  i^ 
he  accounted  it  an  achievement  worthy  of  his  best  end  is  answered.     My  dear  Walter,  adic^- 
powers,    and   that    even    he    found   it  difficult.  Yours  faithfully,  W.  ^* 

Though  I  never  had  the  honour  to  be  known  to 

his  lordship,  I  reniemU-r  him  well  at  Westniin-[  ' ' 

stcr,  and  the  n.uutation  in  which  he  stood  there. '  rp/^  t  a  r^v  rjirairmtT 

Smcc  that  tune  i  have  never  seen  hnn,  except 

once,  many  years  ago,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  The  Lodge^  Jan.  19  Vt^^' 

when  1  heard  him  v>\K\\\i  on  tlie  subject  of  a  drain-      When  I  have  prose  cnougli  to  fill  my  I'Jp^' 
nf  c  bill  better  than  any  member  there.  which  is  always  the  case  when  I  write  to  y o^*' . 

My  first  thirteen  books  have  been  crilieist»d  in  can  not  find  in  my  heart  to  give  a  third  part  o^  '^ 
Loudon;  have  been  by  me  accommodated  to  those  to  verst\  Yet  tliis  I  must  do,  or  I  must  mak<?  J"^ 
cnt'cii*ius,  returned  to  London  in  their  improved  pacquets  more  costly  than  worshipful,  by  doul»^^ 
state,  and  stMit  back  to  Weston  witli  an  impri-  the  postage  ujwn  you,  which  1  should  hold  to  ^ 
mantur.  This  would  satisfy  some  i>«>ets  less  anxi-  unreasonable.  See  then  the  true  reason  why  ^  "* 
ous  than  myself  about  what  they  exiKiso  in  public;  not  send  you  that  same  scribblement  till  yoU  ^^ 
but  It  has  not  satisfied  me.  I  am  now  revising  sired  it.  The  thought  which  natiu-ally  prt-'^*'**^ 
them  again  by  the  lijrht  of  my  own  critical  taper,  itself  to  me  on  all  such  occasions  is  thi*— 1^  '**^ 
and  make  more  ulterations  than  at  the  first.  13ut  your  cousin  coming  ?  Why  are  you  impat*''|^^' 
arc  they  improvements  7  you  will  ask— Is  not  the  Will  it  not  be  time  enough  to  show  hur  your  ^^ 
spirit  of  the  work  endanj^end  by  all  this  attention  things  wlien  she  arrives  ? 

to  corret'tness  ?  1  think  and  hojK^  that  it  is  not.  Fine  thin^rg  indeed  I  have  few.  He  who  ''f* 
Being  well  aware  of  the  iK>ssi!)ilitv  of  such  a  ca-  Homer  to  trunscrilw  mav  well  U^  content»'d  to  ^f 
tastrophe,  I  guard  jinrlicularly  a^rainst  it.  Where  little  else.  As  when  an  ai>s,l»eing  harnebsed  w"** 
J  find  that  aser\ile  adurn-nee  to  the  originrd  would  rojH's  to  a  sand  cart,  drags  with  hangini;  ear?  ^^ 
render  the  passage  less  animated  than  it  should  heavy  burthen,  neither  filling  the  long  cehrtU^ 
be,  I  itili,  as  at  the  first,  allow  mysi'lf  a  liberty,  streets  with  his  hanuouious  bray,  nor  tlirowing  uj^ 
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his  hcclB  behind,  frolicksome  and  air}',  as  asses  less 
engaged  are  wont  to  do ;  so  I,  satisfied  to  find  my- 
•elf  indispensably  obliged  to  render  into  the  best 
possible  English  metre  eight  and  forty  Greek  books, 
of  which  the  two  finest  poems  in  the  world  consist, 
account  it  quite  suflicicnt  if  I  may  at  last  achieve 
that  labour ;  and  seldom  allow  myself  those  pretty 
little  vagaries,  in  which  I  should  otherwise  delight, 
and  of  which,  if  I  should  live  long  enough,  I  in- 
tend hereafler  to  enjoy  my  fill. 

This  is  the  reason,  my  dear  cousin,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  call  you  so  in  the  same  breath  with 
which  I  have  uttered  this  truly  heroic  comparison, 
thU  is  the  reason  why  I  produce  at  present  but  few 
occasional  poems,  and  the  preceiling  reason  is  that 
which  may  account  satisfactorily  enough  for  my 
withholding  the  very  few  that  I  do  produce.  A 
thought  Kometimes  strikes  me  before  I  ri.<te ;  if  it 
runs  readily  into  verse,  and  I  can  finish  it  Ixjfore 
breakfast,  it  is  well ;  otherwise  it  dies,  and  is  for- 
gcAtcn ;  for  all  the  subsequent  hours  are  devoted  to 
Homer. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  Bunbury's  new  print,  the  Propagation  of  a 
L.ie.  Mr.  Throckmorton  sent  it  fur  the  amuse- 
ment of  cur  party.  Bunbury  sells  humour  by  tlie 
yard,  and  is,  I  suppose,  the  first  vender  of  it  who 
ever  did  so.  He  can  not,  therefore,  be  said  to  liave 
liumour  without  measure  (pardon  a  pun,  my  dear, 
from  a  man  who  has  not  made  one  lx>fore  these 
foity  years)  though  he  may  certainly  be  said  to  Ik? 
jXKvneajiurably  droll. 

The  original  thought  is  good,  and  the  exemplifi- 
cation of  it,  in  those  very  expressive  figures,  admi- 
r  ahle.  A  poem  on  the  same  subject,  displaying  a II 
tlial  is  displayed  in  those  attitudos,  and  in  those 
featurc«j.(for  faces  they  can  hardly  be  c:»lled)  would 
^  most  excellent.  The  affmity  of  the  two  arts, 
^^  Verse  and  painting,  has  lx?en  obsenetl ;  possi- 
pb'  the  happiest  illustration  of  it  would  be  found, 
"  «onie  i«et  would  ally  himself  to  some  draughts- 
""^fi,  as  Bunbury,  and  undertake  to  write  every 
^^S^  he  should  draw.  Then  let  a  musician  be 
•oniiticd  of  the  party.  He  should  compose  the 
**J  poem,  adapting  notes  to  it  exactly  accommo- 
^*^  to  the  theme ;  so  should  the  sister  arts  be 
p*^ed  to  be  indeed  sisters,  and  the  world  die  of 
'*'»SHing.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

^  l>  EAR  EST  cocsix,  Tlie  Lodgc,  Jan,  30,  llf^, 
*'r  is  a  fortnight  since  I  heard  from  you,  that  is 
•^y,  a  week  longer  than  you  have  accustomed 

J*  *o  wait  for  a  letter.  I  do  not  forget  that  you 
.  ^0  recommended  it  tome,  on  occasions  somewhat 

'^'^^'W,  to  banish  all  anxiety,  and  to  ascrilx'  your 

^hce  only  to  the  intemiptions  of  company.  Good 


advice,  my  dear,  but  not  easily  taken  by  a  man 
circumstanced  as  I  am.  1  have  learned  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  a  school  from  which  I  have  no 
expectation  that  I  shall  ever  be  dismissed,  to  a^)- 
prchend  the  worst,  and  have  ever  found  it  the  on- 
ly course  in  which  I  can  indulge  myself  without 
the  least  danger  of  incurring  a  disappointment. 
This  kind  of  experience,  continued  through 
many  years,  has  given  me  such  an  habitual  bias  to 
the  gloomy  side  of  every  thing,  that  I  never  have 
a  moment's  ease  on  any  subject  to  which  I  am  not 
indifTerent.  How  then  can  I  be  eas}',  when  I  am 
left  afloat  upon  a  sea  of  endless  conjectures  of 
which  you  furnish  the  occasion  1  Write  I  beseech 
you,  and  do  not  forget  that  I  am  now  a  battered 
actor  ui)on  this  turbulent  stage ;  that  what  little 
vigour  of  mind  I  ever  had,  of  the  self-supjiorring 
kind  I  mean,  has  long  since  been  broken ;  and  that 
though  I  can  bear  nothing  well,  yet  any  thing  bet- 
ter than  a  state  of  ignorance  concerning  your  wel- 
fare. I  have  spent  hours  in  the  night  l(*aning  up- 
on my  elbow  and  wondering  what  your  silence 
means.  I  entreat  you  once  more  to  put  an  end  to 
these  speculations,  which  cost  me  more  animal  spi- 
rits than  I  can  sjMire ;  if  you  can  not  without  great 
trouble  to  yourself,  which  in  your  situation  may 
very  possibly  lie  the  case,  contrive  opportunities  of 
writing  so  fre<iuently  as  usual,  only  say  it,  an!  I 
am  content.  I  will  wait,  if  you  desire  it,  as  long 
for  every  letter,  but  then  let  them  arrive  at  tlie  pe- 
riod once  fixed,  exactly  at  the  time,  for  my  pntienco 
will  not  hold  out  an  hour  bevond  it.        "W.  C 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  1,1738. 

Paiidox  me,  my  dearest  cousin,  the  mournful 
ditty  that  I  sent  you  last.  There  are  times  when 
I  see  every  thing  through  a  medium  that  distress- 
es me  to  an  insupportable  degree,  and  that  letter 
was  written  in  one  of  them.  A  fojr  that  had  for 
three  days  obliterated  all  the  beautii>s  of  Weston, 
and  a  north-east  wind,  might  poflsibly  contribute 
not  a  little  to  the  melancholy  that  indited  it.  But 
my  mind  is  now  easy,  your  letter  has  made  it  so, 
and  I  feel  myself  as  blithe  as  a  bird  in  com])arison. 
i  love  you.  my  cousin,  and  can  not  suspect,  either 
with  or  without  cause,  the  least  evil  in  which  you 
may  be  concerned,  without  being  greatly  troubled! 
Oh  trouble !  the  portion  of  all  mortals — but  mine 
in  particular.  Would  I  had  never  known  thee,  oi 
couW  bid  thee  farewell  for  ever;  for  I  meet  thee  at 
every  turn,  my  pillows  arc  stuffed  with  thee,  my 
vtry  roses  smell  of  thee,  and  even  my  cousin,  who 
would  cure  me  of  all  trouble  if  she  could,  is  some- 
times innocently  the  cause  of  trouble  to  me. 

I  now  see  the  unreasonableness  of  my  late  trou- 
ble, and  would,  if  I  could  trust  u^ysclf  so  far.  prrw 
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mise  never  agoiii  to  trouble  either  uiyself  or  you  in 
the  some  maimer,  unless  warranti'd  by  some  more 
substantial  ground  of  apprehension. 

What  I  ^ul  concerning  Homer,  my  dear,  was 
spoken,  or  rather  written,  merely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  certain  jocularity,  that  I  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment. I  am  in  reality  so  far  from  tliinking  myself 
an  ass,  and  my  translation  a  sand-cart,  that  I  ra- 
ther seem,  in  my  own  account  of  the  matter,  one 
of  those  flaming  steeds  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of 
Apollo,  of  which  we  read  in  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients. I  have  lately,  I  know  not  how,  acquired  a 
certain  superiority  to  myself  in  this  business,  and 
in  tliis  last  rcvisal  have  elevated  the  expression  to 
a  degree  far  suri>assing  its  former  boast.  A  few 
evenings  since  I  had  an  opportunity  to  try  how  far 
I  might  venture  to  expect  such  success  of  my  la- 
bours as  can  alone  rtii)ay  them,  by  reading  the  first 
book  of  my  Iliad  to  a  friend  of  ours.  Ue  dined 
with  you  once  at  Olney.  Ilis  name  is  Grcathccd, 
a  man  of  letters  and  of  taste.  lie  dined  with  us, 
and  the  evening  pro\ing  dark  and  dirty,  we  per- 
suaded him  to  take  a  bed.  1  entertained  him  as 
1  tell  you.  He  heard  me  with  great  attention,  and 
with  evident  symptoms  of  the  highest  satisfaction, 
which,  when  I  bad  finished  the  exhibition,  he  put 
out  of  all  doul>t  by  ex])re8sion8  wliich  I  can  not 
repeat.  Only  this  he  said  to  Mrs.  Unwin  while 
I  was  in  another  room,  that  he  had  never  entered 
into  the  6])irit  of  Homer  before,  nor  had  any  thing 
like  a  due  conception  of  his  manner.  This  I  have 
said,  knowing  that  it  will  jilease  you,  and  will  now 
say  no  more. 

Adi«u !  my  dear,  will  you  never  speak  of  coming 
to  Wo.stonmorc]  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 
i)EAR  SIR,  The  Lodge,  Feb.  14,  1788. 

Tiiouoii  it  1*  lonjx  since  1  received  vour  last,  I 
have  not  yet  forgotten  the  inii>ression  it  niade  upon  I, 
me,  nor  how  sensibly  I  felt  myself  oblijred  by  vour 
onresen-ed  and  friendly  communications,  i  will 
not  n|K>loiri'zc  for  my  silence  in  the  interim,  be- 
cause, apprised  as  you  are  of  niv  present  occupa- 
tion, tbe  excuse  that  I  might  allege  will  present 
itself  to  you  of  course,  and  to  dilute  upon  it  would 
therefore  U^  waste  of  pajier. 

You  are  in  possession  of  the  liest  security  ima- 
ginable for  tlte  duo  improvement  of  your  time, 
which  is  a  just  sense  of  its  value.     Had  I  been, 
when  at  your  nse,  as  nmch  afl'ected  bv  that  im- 
pe^rtant  consideration  as  1  am  at  present,  1  should 
not  have  devoted,  as  1  did,  all  the  earliest  parts  of 
my  life  U)  amust^nunt  only.     I  am  now  hi  the  pre- 
dicament into  which  the  tlioughtU.ssness  of  youth  to  do  it,  having  no  frank,  and  being  conscious  that 
K'trays  nine-tenths  of  mankind,  who  ne\er  disco-  they  are  not  worth  carriage  whhout  one.     I  have 
ler  that  the  health  and  g(xxl  spirits,  wiiich  gene-  jonc  copy  left,  and  that  copy  1  will  keep  for  you. 
r«Jly  accompany  it,  are  in  reality  blcftunirB  only  |  W.  C 


according  to  the  use  we  make  of  them,  till  ad- 
vanced years  begin  to  threaten  them  with  the  loss 
of  both.  How  much  wiser  would  thousands  have 
been,  than  now  they  ever  will  be,  had  a  puny  con- 
stitution, or  some  occasional  infirmity,  constrained 
them  to  devote  those  hours  to  study  and  reflection, 
which  for  want  of  some  such  check  they  have  given 
entirely  to  dissipation!  I,  therefore,  account  you 
happy,  who,  young  as  you  arc,  need  not  be  in- 
fonned  that  you  can  not  always  be  so;  and  who 
already  know  that  the  materials,  upon  which  age 
can  alone  build  its  comfort,  should  be  brought  to- 
gether at  an  earlier  period.  You  have  indeed,  in 
losing  a  father,  lost  a  friend,  but  you  have  not  kwt 
lus  instructions.  His  example  was  not  burkd 
with  him,  but  happily  for  you  (happily  because 
you  are  desirous  to  avail  yourself  of  it)  still  lives 
in  your  remembrance,  and  is  cherished  in  your 
best  afifections. 

Your  last  letter  was  dated  from  the  house  of  a 
gentleman,  who  was,  I  believe,  my  scluwliellow. 

For  the  Mr.  C ,  who  lived  at  Watford, 

while  1  had  any  connexion  with  Hertfordshire, 
must  have  Ix^en  the  fiithcr  of  the  present,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  age,  and  the  state  of  his  health, 
when  I  saw  him  last,  must  have  been  long  dead.  I 
never  was  acquainted  with  the  family  farther  than 
by  re{)ort,  which  always  spoke  honourably  of  them, 
thougli  in  all  my  journeys  to  and  from  my  fatlier's 
I  must  have  passed  the  door.  The  circumstance 
however  reminds  me  of  the  beautiful  reflection  of 
Glaucus  in  the  sixth  Iliad;  beautiful  as  well  fbi 
the  alTi'Cting  nature  of  the  ol>ser\'ation,  as  for  the 
justness  of  the  comparison,  and  the  incoinparaUe 
simplicity  of  the  expressioiu  I  feel  that  J  shall 
not  be  satisfied  without  transcribing  it,  and  yet 
l)erhai>s  my  Greek  may  be  diificult  to  decipher. 

^?J^A  TA  /utf  T*  aivtfjtdf  ^A/umJif  p^M^  eexxae  S§  (^  uJui 
Titxt^zua-A  ^vtif  in^zci*  vrrytyftTsu  er^n 

Excuse  this  }>icce  of  pedantry  in  a  man  whose 
Homer  is  always  before  liim !  What  would  I  give 
tliat  he  were  living  now,  and  within  my  reach!  I, 
of  all  men  living,  have  the  l)est  excuse  for  indulg- 
ing such  a  wish,  unreasonable  as  it  may  seem,  for 
i  have  no  doubt  that  the  fire  of  his  eye,  and  the 
smile  of  his  lips,  would  put  mo  now  and  then  in 
posse.<^ion  of  his  full  meaning  more  efTectually  than 
any  commentator.  I  return  you  many  thanks  for 
the  elegies  which  you  sent  uw,  l>oth  which  I  think 
deser\'ing  of  much  commendation.  I  should  re- 
quite you  but  ill  by  sending  you  my  mortuary 
verses,  neither  at  present  can  1  prevail  on  myself 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  16,  1788. 

1  HAVE  now  three  letters  of  yours,  my  dearest 
coufiin,  before  me,  all  written  in  the  space  of  a 
week,  and  must  be  indeed  insensible  of  kindness, 
did  I  not  feel  yours  on  this  occasion.  I  can  not 
describe  to  you,  neither  could  you  comproliend  it 
if  I  sliould,  the  manner  in  which  my  mind  is  some- 
times imprrssed  with  melancholy  on  particular 
subjects.  Your  late  silence  was  such  a  subject. 
I  heard,  saw,  and  ft'lt,  a  tliousand  terrible  things, 
which  had  no  real  existence,  and  was  haunted  by 
them  niglit  and  day,  till  they  at  last  cxtortrd  from 
me  the  doleful  epistle,  which  I  have  since  wished 
had  been  burned  before  I  sent  it  But  the  cloud 
was  passed,  and  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  my 
heart  is  once  more  at  rest. 

Before  you  gave  mo  the  hint,  I  had  once  or 
twice,  as  1  lay  on  my  bed,  watching  the  break  of 
day,  niniinat«l  on  the  subject  which,  in  your  last 
bat  one,  you  recommended  to  me. 

Slavery,  or  a  release  from  slavery,  such  as  the 
poor  negroes  have  endured,  or  perhaps  both  these 
topics  together,  appeared  to  me  a  theme  so  impor- 
tant at  the  present  juncture,  and  at  the  same  time 
■o  SQSceptiUe  of  poetical  management,  that  I  more 
than  once  perceived  myself  ready  to  start  in  that 
career,  could  I  have  allowed  m3rself  to  desert  Ho- 
mer for  so  Ion*;  a  time  as  it  would  have  cost  mo  to 
do  them  justice. 

While  I  was  pondering  these  things,  the  public 
prints  informed  me  that  Miss  More  was  on  the 
point  of  imblicatLon,  having  actually  finished  what 
I  had  not  yet  begun. 

The  sijiht  of  her  advertisement  convinced  me 
that  my  best  course  would  be  that  to  which  I  felt 
myself  most  inclined,  to  persevere,  without  turn- 
ing aside  to  attend  to  any  other  call,  however  al- 
hring,  in  the  business  I  have  in  hand. 

It  occurred  to  mc  likewise,  tliat  I  have  already 
borne  my  testimony  in  favour  of  my  black  brethren ; 
and  that  I  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first, 
of  those  who  have  in  the  present  day  expressed 
their  detestation  of  the  diabolical  tralTic  in  ques- 
tion. 

On  all  these  accounts  I  judged  it  best  to  be  si- 
lent, and  especiallv  because  I  can  not  doubt  that 
Hune  eflfectual  measures  will  now  be  taken  to  alle- 
viate the  miseries  of  their  condition,  the  whole  na- 
tion being  in  possession  of  the  case,  and  it  being 
impoaible  also  to  allege  an  argument  in  behalf  of 
man-mcrchaniHze,  that  can  d('ser\'c  a  hearing.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  Hannah  More's  i)oem;  she  is 
a  favourite  writer  with  me,  and  has  more  nerve 
and  energy  lioth  in  her  thoughtB  and  language 
than  half  the  he-rhymers  in  the  kingdom.  The 
Thoufrhts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great  will  like- 
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wise  be  most  acceptable.  I  want  to  learn  as  much 
of  the  world  as  I  can,  but  to  acquire  that  learning 
at  a  distance,  and  a  book  with  such  a  title  pro« 
mises  fair  to  serve  the  purpose  efl'ectually. 

I  reconuncnd  it  to  you,  my  dear,  by  all  means 
to  embrace  the  fair  occasion,  and  to  put  yourself 
in  the  way  of  being  squeezed  and  incommoded  a 
few  hours,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  and  seeing  what 
you  ^ill  never  have  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
hear  licreaAer,  the  trial  of  a  man  who  has  been 
greater,  and  more  feared  than  the  great  Mogul 
himself.  Whatever  we  are  at  home,  we  certainly 
have  been  tyrants  in  the  East ;  and  if  these  men 
have,  as  they  arc  charged,  rioted  in  the  miseries 
of  the  innocent,  and  dealt  death  to  the  guiltless, 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  may  they  receive  a  re- 
tribution that  shall  in  future  make  all  govemoza 
and  judges  of  ours,  in  those  distant  regions,  trem- 
ble. While  I  speak  thus,  I  equally  wish  them  ac- 
quitted. They  were  both  my  schoolfellows,  and 
for  Hastings  I  had  a  particular  value.    Farewell. 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  22,  1788. 

I  DO  not  wonder  that  your  ears  and  feelings 
were  hurt  by  Mr.  Burke's  severe  invective.  But 
you  arc  to  know,  my  dear,  or  probably  you  know 
it  already,  that  the  prosecution  of  public  delin- 
quents has  always,  and  in  all  countries,  lieen  thus 
conducted.  The  style  of  a  criminal  charge  of  this 
kind  has  been  an  affair  settled  among  orators  from 
the  days  of  Tully  to  the  present,  and  like  all  other 
practices  that  have  obtained  for  ages,  this  in 
particular  seems  to  have  been  founded  originally 
in  reason,  and  in  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

He  who  accuses  another  to  the  state,  must  not 
appear  himself  unmoved  by  the  view  of  crimes 
with  which  he  charges  him,  lest  ho  should  be  sus- 
pected of  fiction,  or  of  precipitancy,  or  of  a  con- 
sciousness that  after  all  ho  shall  not  be  able  to 
prove  his  allegations.  On  the  contrary,  in  order 
to  impress  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  a  persoa- 
sion  that  he  himself  at  least  b  convinced  of  the 
criminality  of  the  prisoner,  he  must  be  vehefnent, 
energetic,  rapid ;  must  call  him  tyrant  and  traitor, 
and  every  thing  else  that  is  odious,  and  all  this  to 
his  face,  because  all  this,  bad  as  it  is,  is  no  more 
than  he  undertakes  to  prove  in  the  sequel ;  and  if 
he  can  not  prove  it  ho  must  himself  appear  in  a 
light  little  more  desirable,  and  at  the  best  to  have 
trifled  with  the  tribunal  to  which  he  has  stun 
moned  him. 

Thus  Tully,  in  the  very  first  instance  of  his 
oration  against  Catiline,  calls  him  a  monster ;  a 
manner  of  address  in  which  he  persisted  till  said 
monster,  unable  to  support  tbi>  ^.jry  of  his  seen- 
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ier's  eloquoncc  any  longer,  rose  from  liis  seat,  el- 
bowed for  himself  a  jMissago  through  the  crowd, 
and  at  last  Imrst  from  the  senate  house  in  an 
agony,  as  if  the  furies  themselves  had  followed 
him. 

And  now,  my  dear,  though  I  have  thus  spoken, 
and  have  seemed  to  plead  the  cause  of  that  spe- 
cies of  elo^iuencc  which  yoo,  and  every  creature 
who  has  your  sentiments  must  necessarily  dislike, 
perhaps  I  am  not  altogether  comiuced  of  its  pro- 
priety. Perhaps,  at  the  bottom,  I  am  much  more 
of  ojiinion  that  if  the  charge,  unaccompanied  by 
any  inflammator}'  matter,  and  simply  detailed,  be- 
ing once  delivered  into  the  court,  and  read  aloud ; 
the  witnesses  were  unmediatcly  examined,  and 
sentence  pronounced  according  to  the  evidence ; 
not  only  the  process  would  be  shortenrtl,  much 
time  and  much  expense  saved,  but  juhiicc  would 
have  at  least  as  fair  play  as  now  she  has.  Preju- 
dice is  of  no  use  in  weighing  the  question — guilty 
or  not  guilty — and  the  principal  aim,  end,  and 
cfiect  of  such  introductory  harangues  is  to  create 
as  much  pnjudice  as  })06sible.  When  you  and  1 
tlieR*f<»rc  shrill  have  the  sole  management  of  such 
a  business  entrusted  to  us,  wc  will  order  it  other- 
wise. 

I  was  glad  to  learn  from  the  papers  that  our 
cousin  Henry  shone  as  he  did  in  reading  the  charge. 
This  must  have  given  much  pleasure  to  the  Gen- 
eral. Thy  ever  affectionate,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  March  3,  1788. 
O.SE  day  last  week,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I,  having 
taken  our  morning  walk,  and  returning  homeward 
through  the  wiltlcrness,  met  the  Throckmortons. 
A  minute  after  wo  had  met  them,  we  heard  the 
cry  of  hounds  at  no  great  distance,  and  mounting 
the  broud  8tump  of  an  elm,  wliich  had  lH?en  felled, 
and  by  the  aid  of  which  wo  were  enabled  to  look 
over  the  wall,  wc  saw  them.  They  were  all  at 
that  time  in  our  orchard ;  presently  we  heard  a 
terrier  lH"h)nging  to  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  which 
you  may  remember  by  the  name  of  Fur}',  yelping 
with  murh  vehemence,  and  saw  her  running' 
through  the  thickets  within  a  few  yards  of  us  at 
her  utmost  Pi>red,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  something 
which  wo  doubted  not  was  the  fox.  Before  we 
could  reacli  tlie  other  end  of  the  wilderness,  the 
hounds  entered  also :  and  when  we  arrived  at  the 
gate  which  o^k-'us  into  the  grove,  there  we  found 
the  whole  weary  cavalcade  assembled.  The  hunts- 
man dismounting  begged  leave  to  follow  his  liounds 
on  foot,  for  lie  was  sure,  he  said,  that  they  had 
killed  him.  A  conclusion  which  I  sup[)ose  he 
drew  Iroin  tlieir  profound  silence.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly admitted,  and  with  a  sagacity  that  would 


not  have  dishonoured  tho  best  hound  in  the  world, 
pursuing  precisely  the  same  track  which  the  fox 
and  the  dogs  had  taken,  though  ho  had  never  had 
a  glimpse  of  either  after  thcur  first  entrance  through 
the  rails,  arrived  where  be  found  the  slaughtered 
prey.  He  soon  produced  dead  reynard,  and  re- 
joined us  in  the  grove  with  all  bis  dogs  about  him. 
na\ing  an  opportunity  to  sec  a  ceremony,  which 
I  was  pretty  sure  would  never  fall  in  my  way  again, 
I  determined  to  stay,  and  to  notice  all  that  pafised 
with  the  most  minute  attention.  The  buntsuian 
having,  by  the  aid  of  a  pitchfork,  lodged  reynard 
on  the  arm  of  an  elm,  at  the  height  of  about  nine 
feet  from  the  ground,  there  left  him  for  a  consid- 
erable tunc.  The  gentlemen  sat  on  their  hones 
contemplating  the  fox,  for  which  they  had  toik>d  so 
hard ;  and  the  hounds  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  with  faces  not  less  expressive  of  the  most  ra- 
tional delight,  contemplated  the  same  object.  The 
huntsman  remounted ;  cut  off  a  foot  and  threw  it 
to  the  hounds — one  of  them  8walIow(*d  it  wliole 
like  a  bolus.  He  then  once  more  alighted,  and 
drawing.down  the  fox  by  the  hinder  k*gs,  denml 
the  people,  who  were  by  this  time  ratlier  numer- 
ous, to  open  a  lane  for  him  to  the  riglit  and  left. 
He  was  instantly  obeyed,  when  throwing  the  iax. 
to  the  distance  of  some  yards,  and  screaming  hkc 
a  fiend,  "  tear  him  to  pieces" — at  least  six  times 
repeatedly,  he  consigned  him  over  absolutely  to 
the  pack,  who  in  a  few  minutes  devoured  Idm  com- 
pletely. Thus,  my  dear,  as  Virgil  says,  what  none 
of  the  gods  could  have  ventured  to  promise  me, 
time  itself,  pursuing  its  accustomed  course,  has  of 
its  own  accord  presented  me  with.  I  have  boec 
in  at  the  death  of  a  fox,  and  you  now  know  as 
much  of  the  matter  as  I,  who  am  as  well  informed 
as  any  S2X)rtsman  in  England. 

Yours,  W.  G. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  March  12,  17S8. 

Slavery,  and  the  Manners  of  the  Great,  I  have 
read.    The  former  I  admired,  as  I  do  all  tliat  Mm 
More  writes,  as  well  for  energy  of  expression,  as 
for  the  tendency  of  the  design.     I  have  never  yet 
seen  any  production  of  her  pen,  that  has  not  n- 
commendeil  itsi>lf  by  both  these   qualifications. 
There  is  likewise  much  good  sense  in  her  manner 
of  treating  every  subject,  and  no  mere  poetic  cant 
(which  is  the  thing  that  I  abhor,)  in  her  maimer 
of  treating  any.    And  this  I  say,  nut  because  yot^ 
now  know  and  visit  her,  but  it  has  long  been  lu^ 
o[)inion  of  her  works,  which  I  have  both  spokc^^ 
and  written,  as  often  as  1  have  had  occasion 
mention  them. 

Mr.  Willierforcc's  little  book  (if  he  was  the 
thor  of  it)  has  also  charmed  me.    It  must,  I  sbo  ul  «J 
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fanagine,  engage  the  notice  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
addmscd.  In  that  case  one  may  say  to  them, 
either  answer  it,  or  be  set  down  by  it  They  will 
do  neither.  They  will  approve,  commend,  and  for- 
get it.  Sach  has  been  the  fate  of  all  exhortations 
to  reform,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  and  however 
closely  pressed  upon  the  conscience,  in  all  ages. 
i3cre  and  there  a  happy  individual,  to  whom  Qod 
gives  grace  and  wisdom  to  profit  by  the  admonition, 
is  the  better  for  it.  But  the  aggregate  body  (as 
Gilbert  Cooper  used  to  call  the  multitude)  remain, 
though  with  a  very  good  understanding  of  the 
matter,  like  horse  and  mule  that  have  none. 

We  shall  now  soon  lose  our  neighbours  at  the 
Hall.  Wc  shall  truly  miss  them,  and  long  for 
their  return.  Mr.  Tlirockmorton  said  to  me  last 
night,  ¥\iih  sparkling  eyes,  and  a  face  expressive 
of  the  highest  pleasure — "  We  compared  you  this 
morning  vnth  Pope ;  we  read  your  fourth  Iliad, 
and  hin,  and  I  verily  think  we  shall  beat  him. 
He  has  many  superfluous  lines,  and  does  not  in- 
terest one.  When  I  read  your  translation,  I  am 
deeply  affected.  I  see  plainly  your  advantage,  and 
am  convinced  that  Pope  spoiled  all  by  attempting 
the  work  in  rhyme."  Hia  brother  George,  who  is : 
my  most  active  amanuensis,  and  who  indeed  first : 
introduced  the  subject,  seconded  all  he  said.  More 
would  have  passed,  but  Mrs.  Throckmorton  hav- 
ing seated  herself  at  the  harpsichord,  and  for  my 
amusement  merely,  ipy  attention  was  of  course 
tamed  to  her.  The  new  vicar  of  Olney  is  ar- 
rived, and  wo  have  exchanged  viuts.  He  is  a 
plain,  sensible  man,  and  pleases  me  much.  A 
tFRLSuxe  for  Olney,  if  Olney  can  understand  his' 
value.  W.  C. 


TO  GENERAL  COWPER. 

MY  DEAR  GENERAL,  WcstOTl,  1788. 

A  LETTER  is  not  plcasont  which  excites  curiosi- 
ty, but  does  not  gratify  it.    Such  a  letter  was  my 
Vast,  the  defects  of  which  I  therefore  take  tho  first 
opportunity  to  supply.  When  the  condition  of  our 
negroes  in  the  islands  was  first  presented  to  me  as 
a  fubject  for  songs,  I  felt  myself  not  at  aU  allured 
to  the  undertaking:  it  seemed  to  offer  only  images 
of  horror,  which  could  by  no  means  bo  accommo- 
dM  to  the  style  of  that  sort  of  compositioru  But 
h&ving  a  desire  to  comply,  if  possible,  with  the  re- 
fUfiit  made  to  me,  ailer  turning  the  matter  in  my 
^'^  as  many  ways  as  I  could,  I  at  last,  as  I  told 
y^  produced  three,  and  that  which  appears  to 
".^Hfthe  licst  of  those  three,  I  have  sent  you.  Of 
"^  <>t}icr  two,  one  is  serious,  in  a  strain  of  thought 
P'^^jis  rather  too  serious,  and  1  could  not  help 
'  'I' he  other,  of  which  the  slave-trader  is  himself 
Tf  "Object,  is  somewhat  ludicrous.     If  I  could 
^^**^  them  worth  your  seeing,  I  would,  as  oppor- 


tunity should  occur,  send  them  also.  If  this  amuses 
you,  I  shall  be  glad.*  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  19, 1788. 

The  spring  is  come,  but  not  I  suppose  that 
spring  which  our  poets  have  celebrated.  So  I 
judge  at  least  by  tho  extreme  severity  of  the  season, 
sunless  skies,  and  freezing  blasts,  surpassing  all 
that  wc  experienced  in  the  depth  of  winter.  How 
do  you  dispose  of  yourself  in  this  howling  month 
of  March  t  As  for  me,  I  walk  daily,  be  tho  wot- 
ther  what  it  may,  take  bark,  and  write  verses. 
By  tho  aid  of  such  means  as  these,  I  combat  the 
north-east  wind  with  some  measure  of  success,  and 
look  forward,  with  tho  hope  of  enjoying  it,  to  tho 
warmth  of  summer. 

Have  you  seen  a  little  volume  lately  published, 
entitled  The  Manners  of  the  Great 7  It  i^  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  but  whe- 
ther actually  written  by  him  or  not,  is  unduubtedly 
the  work  of  some  man  ultimately  acquainted  with 
tho  subject,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  letters.  If 
it  makes  the  impression  on  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  that  may  be  in  some  degree  expected 
from  his  arguments,  and  from  his  manner  uf  press- 
ing them,  it  will  be  well.  But  you  and  I  have  lived 
long  enough  in  tho  world  to  know  that  the  lio|io 
of  a  general  reformation  in  any  class  of  men  what- 
ever, or  of  women  either,  may  easily  bo  too  san- 
guine. 

I  have  now  given  the  last  rcvisal  to  as  much 
of  my  translation  as  was  ready  for  it,  and  do  not 
know,  that  I  sliall  bestow  another  single  stroke 
of  my  pen  on  that  part  of  it  before  I  send  it  to  the 
press.  My  business  at  present  is  with  the  six- 
teenth book,  in  which  I  have  made  some  progress, 
but  have  not  yet  actually  sent  forth  Patrocles  to 
the  battle.  My  first  translation  lies  always  liefore 
me;  lino  by  line  I  examine  it  as  I  proceed,  and  lino 
by  lino  reject  it.  I  do  not  however  hold  myself 
altogether  indebted  to  my  critics  for  the  better 
judgment,  tliat  I  seem  to  exercise  in  tliis  matter 
now  than  in  the  first  instance.  By  long  study 
of  him,  I  am  in  fact  become  much  more  familiar 
with  Homer  than  at  any  time  heretofore,  and 
have  possessed  myself  of  such  a  taste  of  his  man- 
ner, as  is  not  to  be  attadned  by  mere  cursory  read- 
ing for  amusement.  But,  alas!  'tis  afler  all  a 
mortifying  consideration  that  tho  majority  of  my 
j  udges  her eailer  will  bo  no  j  udgcs  of  tliis.  Graxum 
estf  non  potest  legi^  is  a  motto  that  would  suit 
nine  in  ten  of  those  who  will  give  themselves  ain 
about  it,  and  pretend  to  like  or  to  dislike.  No  mat- 

*  Ilia  Morning  Drasm  One  FOems)  accompanied  this  im 
ter. 
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ter.  I  know  I  shall  please  you^  because  I  know 
vhat  pleases  you,  and  am  sure  that  I  have  done 
it    Adieu!  my  good  friend, 

Ever  afTcctionately  yoursj  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Westoi^  March29f  1788. 

I  REJOICE  that  you  have  so  successfully  perform- 
ed so  long  a  journey  without  the  aid  of  hoofs  or 
wheels.  I  do  not  know  that  a  journey  on  foot 
exposes  a  man  to  more  disasters  than  a  carriage 
or  a  horse;  perhaps  it  may  bo  the  safer  way  of  tnt* 
veling,  but  the  novelty  of  it  impressed  me  with 
■omo  anxiety  on  your  account 

It  seems  almost  incredible  to  myself,  that  my 
company  should  be  at  all  desirable  to  you,  or  to 
any  man.  I  know  so  little  of  the  world  as  it  goes 
at  present,  and  labour  generally  under  such  a  de- 
pression of  spirits,  especially  at  those  times  when 
I  could  wish  to  be  most  cheerful,  that  my  own 
share  in  every  conversation  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  most  insipid  thing  imaginable.  But  you  say 
you  found  it  otherwise,  and  I  will  not  for  my  own 
sake  doubt  your  nncerity,  de  gustibuM  non  est 
disptUandum,  and  since  such  is  yours,  I  shall 
leave  you  in  quiet  possession  of  it,  wishing  indeed 
both  its  continuance  and  increase.  I  shall  not  find 
a  propcrcr  place  in  which  to  say,  accept  of  Mrs. 
Unwin's  acknowledgments,  as  well  as  mine,  for 
the  kindness  of  your  expressions  on  this  subject, 
and  be  at«ured  of  an  undissembling  welcome  at 
all  times,  when  it  shall  suit  you  to  give  us  your 
company  at  Weston.  As  to  her,  she  is  one  of  the 
sincerest  of  the  human  race,  and  if  she  recdves 
you  with  the  appearance  of  pleasure,  it  is  because 
she  feels  it.  Her  behaviour  on  such  occasions  is 
with  her  an  affair  of  conscience,  and  she  dares  no 
more  look  a  falsehood  than  utter  one. 

It  is  almost  time  to  tell  you  that  I  have  received 
the  books  safe,  they  have  not  sufTered  the  least 
detriment  by  the  way,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  thcni.  If  my  translation  should  be  a  little 
delayed  in  consequence  of  this  favour  of  yours, 
you  must  take  the  blame  on  yourself.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  read  the  notes  of  a  commentator  so 
learned,  so  judicious,  and  of  so  fine  a  taste  as  Dr. 
f^larkc,  ha>ing  him  at  one's  elbow.  Thougli  he 
haB  been  but  a  few  hours  under  my  roof,  I  have 
already  peeped  at  him,  and  find  that  he  will  be 
itistar  omnium  to  me.  They  are  such  notes  ex- 
actly as  I  wanted.  A  translator  of  Homer  should 
ever  have  somebody  at  hand  to  say,  "that's  a 
oeauty,"  lest  he  should  slumber  where  his  author 
does  not;  not  only  depreciating,  by  such  inadver- 
tency, the  work  of  his  original,  but  depriving  per- 


haps his  own  of  an  embellishment  which  wanted 
only  to  be  noticed. 

If  you  hear  ballads  lung  in  the  streets  on  the 
hardships  of  the  negroes  in  the  islands^  they  ait 
probably  mine.  It  must  be  an  honour  to  any  man 
to  have  given  a  stroke  to  that  chain,  however  fee^ 
ble.  I  fear  however  that  the  attempt  will  fail  The 
tidings  which  have  lately  reached  me  from  Lon^ 
don  concerning  it,  are  not  the  most  encouraging. 
While  the  matter  slept,  or  waa  but  slightly  ad- 
verted to,  the  English  only  had  their  shara  of 
shame  in  common  with  other  nations  on  account 
of  it.  But  since  it  has  been  canvassed  and  aeaicb- 
ed  to  the  bottom,  since  the  public  attention  has 
been  riveted  to  the  horrible  scheme,  we  can  nc 
longer  plead  either  that  we  did  not  know  it,  oi 
did  not  think  of  it.  Wo  be  to  us  if  we  refuse  the 
poor  captives  the  redress  to  which  they  had  so 
clear  a  right,  and  prove  ourselves  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  men  indiiScxent  to  all  considerations  but 
those  of  gain!  Adieu.    W.  G. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  March3l,  ITSS. 

HT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

Mrs.  Throckmorton  has  promised  to  write  to 
me.  I  beg  that  as  often  as  you  shall  spo  her  too 
will  give  her  a  smart  pinch,  and  say,  "  Have  vou 
written  to  my  cousin  1  I  build  all  my  hopes  of  her 
performance  on  this  expedient,  and  for  so  doing 
these  my  letters,  not  patent,  shall  be  your  sufficient 
warrant  You  are  thus  to  give  her  the  question 
till  she  shall  answer,  "  Yes."  I  have  written  one 
more  song,  and  sent  it  It  is  cidled  the  Morning 
Dream,  and  may  be  sung  to  the  tunc  of  Tw^- 
sidc,  or  any  other  tune  that  will  suit,  for  I  am  not 
nice  on  that  subject.  I  would  have  copied  it  for 
3rou,  had  I  not  almost  filled  my  sheet  without  it, 
but  now,  my  dear,  you  must  stay  till  the  sweet 
syrens  of  London  shall  bring  it  to  you,  or  if  that 
happy  day  should  never  arrive,  I  hereby  acknow- 
ledge myself  your  debtor  to  that  amount  I  shall 
now  probably  cease  to  sing  of  torturetl  negroes,  a 
theme  which  never  pleased  me,  but  which  in  the 
hope  of  doing  them  some  little  ser\-ice,  1  was  not 
unwilling  to  handle. 

If  any  thing  could  have  raised  Miss  More  to  a 
higher  place  in  my  opinion  than  she  [x^sesMd 
before,  it  could  only  be  your  information  that, 
aAer  all,  she,  and  not  Mr.  Wilberforce,  is  author 
of  that  volume.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  she, 
being  a  woman,  writes  with  a  force,  and  rnerg\', 
and  a  correctness  hitherto  arrogatitl  by  t!ic  men, 
and  not  very  frequently  displayed  even  by  the 
men  themselves.  Adieu,  W.  C. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH, 

T%c  Lodge,  May  6,  1788. 

MT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

You  aflk  me  bow  I  like  Smollett's  Don  Gtuix- 
otel  I  answer,  well,  perhaps  better  than  any 
body's.  But  having  no  skill  in  the  original,  some 
diffidence  becomes  me.  That  is  to  say,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  ought  to  prefer  it  or  not.  Yet 
there  b  so  little  deviation  from  other  versions  of  it 
which  1  have  seen,  that  I  do  not  much  hesitate. 
It  has  made  me  laugh  I  know  immoderately,  and 
in  such  a  case  ca  tujffU, 

A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear,  for  the  new  con- 
venience in  the  way  of  stowage  which  you  are  so 
kind  as  to  intend  me.  There  is  nothinir  in  which 
1  am  so  deficient  as  repositories  for  letters,  papers, 
and  litter  of  all  sorts.  Your  last  present  has  help- 
ed me  somewhat;  but  not  with  respect  to  such 
things  as  require  lock  and  key,  which  are  nume- 
rous. A  box  therefore  so  secured  will  be  to  me 
an  invaluable  acquisition.  And  since  you  leave 
mc  to  my  option,  what  shall  be  the  size  thereof,  I 
of  couise  prefer  a  folio.  On  the  back  of  the  book- 
seeming  lx>x  some  artist,  expert  in  those  matters, 
may  inscribe  these  words. 

Collectanea  curloBQ. 

The  English  of  which  is,  a  collection  of  curiosi- 
ties. A  title  which  I  prefer  to  all  others,  because 
if  I  live,  1  shall  take  care  that  the  box  shall  meJH 
it,  and  because  it  will  operate  as  an  incentive  to 
open  that,  which  being  locked  can  not  be  opened. 
For  in  these  cases  the  greater  the  balk,  the  more 
nit  »  discovered  by  the  ingenious  contriver  of  it, 
viz.  myself. 
The  General  I  understand  by  his  last  letter  is 


in  town.    In  my  last  to  him,  I  told  him  news;  the  whole  host  of  Troy  by  the  voice  only  of  Achil- 


poHihly  it  will  give  you  pleasure,  and  ought  for 
that  reason  to  be  made  known  to  you  as  soon  as 
posaiUe.  My  friend  Rowley,  who  I  told  you  has 
after  twenty-five  years'  silence  renewed  his  oof- 
lespondence  with  me,  and  who  now  lives  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  has  many  and  considerable  con- 
nexions, has  sent  to  me  for  thirty  subscription 
papers.  Rowley  is  one  of  the  most  benevolent 
and  friendly  creatures  in  the  worid,  and  will,  I 
dare  say,  do  all  in  his  power  to  ser\'e  me. 

I  am  just  recovered  from  a  violent  cold,  attend- 
ed by  a  cough,  which  split  my  head  while  it  last- 
ed. I  escaped  these  tortures  all  the  winter,  but 
whose  constitution,  or  what  skin,  can  possibly  be 
pioof  against  our  vernal  breezes  in  England? 
Mine  never  were,  nor  will  be. 

When  people  are  intimate,  we  say  they  are  as 
great  as  two  inkle-weavers,  on  wliich  expression 
I  ba^-e  to  remark  in  the  first  place,  tliat  the  word 
great  is  here  used  in  a  sense  which  the  corres- 
term  has  not,  so  &r  as  I  know,  in  any 


other  language--and  secondly,  that  inkle-weaven 
contract  intimacies  with  each  other  sooner  than 
other  people  on  account  of  their  juxtaposition  in 
weaving  of  inkle.  Hence  it  is  that  Mr.  GregsoD 
and  I  emulate  those  happy  weavers  in  the  close- 
ness of  our  connexion.  We  live  near  to  each 
other,  and  while  the  Hall  is  empty  are  each 
others'  only  extraforaneous  comfort. 

Most  truly  thine,  W.  C- 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

Weston,  May  8,  I'^SS. 

Alas!  my  library ! — I  must  now  give  it  up  for 
a  lost  thing  for  ever.  The  only  consolation  be- 
longing to  the  circumstance  is,  or  seems  to  be, 
that  no  such  loss  did  ever  befall  any  other  man,  or 
can  ever  bcfidl  me  again.  As  far  as  books  an 
concerned  I  am 

TotuB  tsPM  aique  roiundiu^ 
and  may  set  fortune  at  defiance.  The  books 
which  had  been  my  father's  had  most  of  them  his 
arms  on  the  inside  cover,  but  the  rest  no  nuurk, 
neither  his  name  nor  mine.  I  could  mourn  for 
them  like  Sancho  for  his  Dapple,  but  it  would 
avail  me  notliing. 

You  will  oblige  me  much  by  sending  me  Craiy 
Kate.  A  gentleman  last  vrinter  promised  me 
both  her  and  the  Laoc-maker,  but  he  went  to 
London,  that  place  in  which,  as  in  the  grave^ 
"  all  things  are  forgotten,"  and  I  have  never  seen 
either  of  them. 

I  begin  to  find  some  prospect  of  a  conclusion, 
of  the  Iliad  at  least,  now  opening  upon  mo,  hav- 
ing reached  the  eighteenth  book.  Your  letter 
found  me  yesterday  in  the  very  fact  of  dispersing 


les.  There  is  notliing  extravagant  in  the  idea,  for 
you  have  witnessed  a  similar  effect  attending  even 
such  a  voice  as  mine  at  midnight,  from  a  garret 
window,  on  the  dogs  of  a  whole  parish,  whom  I 
have  put  to  flight  in  a  moment  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  May  12, 1788. 

It  u  probable,  my  dearest  ooz,  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  write  much,  but  as  much  as  1  can  I 
will.  The  time  between  rising  and  breakfast  is 
all  that  I  can  at  present  find,  and  this  morning  I 
lay  longer  than  usuaL 

In  the  style  of  the  lady's  note  to  you  I  can  easi- 
ly perceive  a  snatch  of  fabr  character.  Neither 
men  nor  women  write  with  such  neatness  of  ex« 
pression,  who  have  not  given  a  good  deal  of  aft- 
tentbn  to  language,  and  qualified  themselves  by 
study.    At  the  same  time  it  guve  me  much  mora 
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plcaaure  to  observe  that  my  coz,  though  not  stand- 
ing on  the  pinnacle  of  renown  quite  so  elevated, 
as  that  which  liAs  Mrs.  Montagu  to  the  clouds, 
falls  in  no  degree  short  of  her  in  this  particular; 
80  that  should  she  make  you  a  member  of  her  aca- 
demy, she  will  do  it  honour.  Suspect  me  not  of 
flattering  you,  for  I  abhor  the  thought;  neither 
will  you  suspect  it  Recollect  that  it  u  an  invaria- 
ble rule  cvith  mc,  never  to  pay  compliments  to 
those  I  love. 

Two  days,  en  suiiej  I  have  walked  to  Gayhurst; 
a  longer  journey  than  I  have  walked  on  foot  these 
seventeen  years.  The  first  day  I  went  alone,  de- 
signing merely  to  make  the  experiment,  and 
c^Msuig  to  bo  at  Uberty  to  return  at  whatsoever 
point  of  my  pilgrimage  I  should  find  myself  fa- 
tigued. For  I  was  not  without  suspicion  thai 
years,  and  some  other  things  no  less  injurious 
than  years,  viz.  melancholy  and  distress  of  mind, 
might  by  this  time  have  unfitted  me  for  such 
achievements.  But  I  found  it  otherwise.  I  reach- 
ed the  church,  which  stands,  as  you  know,  in  the 
garden,  in  fiily-five  minutes,  and  returned  in  ditto 
time  to  Weston.  The  next  day  I  took  the  same 
walk  with  Mr.  Powlcy,  having  a  desire  to  show 
him  the  prettiest  place  in  the  country.  I  not  only 
perfonn»l  these  two  excursions  without  injury  to 
my  health,  but  have  by  means  of  them  gained  in- 
disputable proof  that  my  ambulatory  faculty  is  not 
yet  impaired;  a  discovery  which,  considering  that 
to  my  feet  alone  I  am  likely,  as  I  have  ever  been, 
to  bo  indebted  always  for  my  transportation  from 
place  to  place,  I  find  very  delectable. 

You  will  find  in  the  Grentleman's  Magazine  a 
sonnet  addressed  to  Henry  Cowper,  signed  T.  H. 
I  am  the  writer  of  it.  No  creature  knows  this  but 
yourself;  you  will  moke  what  use  of  the  intelli- 
gence you  shall  sec  good.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Mat/  24,  1788. 

For  two  excellent  prints  I  return  you  ray  sin 
cere  acknowledgments.  I  can  not  say  that  poor 
Kate  rcmcmbles  much  the  original,  who  was  nei- 
ther so  young  nor  so  handsome  as  the  pencil  has 
represented  her;  but  she  was  a  figure  well  suited 
to  the  account  given  of  her  in  the  Task,  and  has 
a  face  exceedingly  expressive  of  despairing  me- 
lancholy. The  lace-maker  is  accidentally  a  good 
likeness  of  a  young  woman,  once  our  nrighlx>ur, 
who  was  hardly  less  handsome  than  the  picture 
twenty  years  ago;  but  the  loss  of  one  husband, 
and  tlic  acquisition  of  another,  have,  since  that 
tmie,  impaired  her  much;  yet  she  might  still  be 
■appo6e<1  to  have  sat  to  the  artist. 

We  dined  yesterday  with  your  friend  and  mine, 
»De  most  companionable  and  domestic  Mr. 


The  whole  kingdom  can  hardly  furnish  a  fpccta- 
cle  more  pleasing  to  a  man  who  has  a  taste  for 

true  happiness,  than  himself,  Mrs.  C ,  and 

their  multitudinous  family.  Seven  long  miles  are 
interposed  between  us,  or  perhaps  I  should  oflraer 
have  an  opportunity  of  declaiming  on  this  subject 

I  am  now  in  the  mnctoenth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
and  on  the  point  of  displaying  such  feats  of  hero- 
ism performed  by  Achilles,  as  make  all  other 
achievements  trivial.  I  may  well  exclaim,  O!  for 
a  muse  of  fire!  especially  having  not  only  a  great 
host  to  copo  with,  but  a  great  river  also;  much 
however  may  bo  done,  when  Homer  leads  the  way. 
I  should  not  have  chosen  to  have  been  the  original 
author  of  such  a  business,  even  though  all  the  nine 
had  stood  at  my  elbow.  Time  has  wonderful  ef- 
fects. We  admire  that  in  an  ancient,  for  which 
we  should  send  a  modem  bard  to  Bedlam. 

I  saw  at  Mr.  C 's  a  great  curiosity;  an  an- 
tique bust  of  Paris  in  Parian  marble.  You  will 
conclude  that  it  interested  me  exceedingly,  I 
pleased  myself  with  suppodng  that  it  once  stoot* 
in  Helen's  chamber.  It  was  in  fact  brought  from 
the  Levant,  and  though  not  well  mended  (for  it 
had  suflercd  much  by  time)  is  an  admirable  per 
formance.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH 

M^  DEAR  coz,  Tlie  LodgCj  May^^  1*788. 

The  Greneral,  in  a  letter  which  came  yesterday, 
sent  mo  enclosed  a  copy  of  my  sonnet;  thus  intro- 
ducing it. 

"  I  send  a  copy  of  verses  somebody  has  written 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  last.  In- 
dependent of  my  partiality  towards  the  subject,  1 
think  the  lines  themselves  arc  good.'' 

Thus  it  appears  that  my  poetical  adventure  has 
succeeded  to  my  wish,  and  I  write  to  him  by  this 
post,  on  purpose  to  inform  him  that  the  somebody 
id  question  is  myself. 

I  no  longer  wonder  that  Mrs.  Montagu  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  that  is  caUcd  learned,  and  that 
every  critic  veils  his  bonnet  to  her  superior  judg- 
ment. I  am  now  reading,  and  have  reached  the 
middle  of  her  Essay  on  the  Grenius  of  Shakspeare, 
a  Ixwk  of  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  though  I 
must  have  read  it  formerly,  I  had  absolutely  forgot 
the  existence. 

The  learning,  the  good  sense,  the  sound  judg- 
ment, and  the  wit  displayed  in  it,  fully  justify  not 
only  my  compliment,  but  all  compliments  that 
either  have  been  already  paid  to  her  talents,  or 
shall  be  paid  hereafter.  Voltaire,  I  doubt  not, 
rejoiced  that  his  antagonist  wrote  in  English,  and 
that  his  countrymen  could  not  possibly  be  judgm 
of  the  dispute.  Could  they  have  known  how  much 
she  was  in  the  right,  and  by  how  many  thousand 
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miles  the  bard  of  Avon  is  superior  to  all  their 
dfunatists,  the  French  critic  would  have  lost  half 
hb  fame  among  them. 

I  saw  at  Mr.  C 's  a  head  of  Paris;  an  an- 
tique of  Parian  marble.  His  uncle,  who  left  him 
the  estate,  brought  it,  as  I  understand,  from  the 
Levant :  you  may  suppose  I  viewed  it  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  a  translator  of  Homer. 
It  is  in  reality  a  great  curiosity,  and  highly  valua- 
ble. 

Oar  friend  Sephus  has  sent  me  two  prints,  the 
Lacemaker  and  Crazy  Kate.  These  ajso  I  have 
contemplated  with  pleasure,  having  as  you  know, 
a  particular  intere^  in  them.  T  he  former  of  them 
IB  not  more  beautiful  than  a  lace-makcr,  once  our 
neighbour  at  Olney;  though  the  artist  has  assem- 
bled as  many  charms  in  her  countenance  as  I  ever 
siw  in  any  countenance,  one  excepted.  Kate  is 
both  younger  and  handsomer  tlian  the  original 
from  which  I  drew,  but  she  is  in  a  good  style,  and 
as  mad  as  need  be. 

How  does  this  hot  weather  suit  thee,  my  dear, 
in  London  ?  as  for  me,  with  all  my  colonnades  and 
bowers,  I  am  quite  oppressed  by  it.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  LodgCf  June  3, 1788. 

UT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

The  excessive  heat  of  these  last  few  days  was 
indeed  oppressive;  but  excepting  the  languor  that 
it  occasioned  both  in  my  mind  and  body,  it  was  far 
from  being  prejudicial  to  me.  It  opened  ten  thou- 
nnd  pores,  by  which  as  many  mischiefs,  the  ef- 
fects of  long  obstruction,  began  to  breathe  them- 
selves forth  abundantly.  Then  came  an  east 
wind,  baneful  to  me  at  all  times,  but  following  so 
closely  such  a  sultry  season,  uncommonly  noxious. 
To  speak  in  the  seaman's  phrase,  not  entirely 
strange  to  you,  Itpaa  taken  all  aback;  and  the  hu- 
moon  which  would  have  escaped,  if  old  Eurufi 
would  have  given  them  leave,  finding  every  door 
shut,  have  fallen  into  my  eyes.  But  in  a  country 
Kke  this,  poor  miserable  mortals  must  be  content 
to  softer  aO  that  sudden  and  violent  changes  can 
inflict;  and  if  they  are  quit  for  about  half  the 
plagues  that  Caliban  calls  down  on  Prospero,  they 
may  say  we  are  well  off,  and  dance  for  joy,  if  the 
rheumatism  or  cramp  will  let  them. 

Did  you  ever  see  an  advertisement  by  one 
Fowie,  a  dandng-mastcr  of  Newport  Pagnell  If 
not,  I  will  contrive  to  send  it  to  you  for  your 
amusement  It  is  the  most  extravagantly  ludi- 
crous affair  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  The  author 
of  it  had  the  good  hap  to  be  crazed,  or  he  had 
never  produced  any  thing  half  so  clever;  for  you 
will  ever  observe,  that  they  who  are  said  to  have 
lost  their  wits,  have  more  than  other  people.    Itis 


therefore  only  a  slander,  with  which  envy  prompts 
the  malignity  of  persons  in  their  senses  to  asperse 
wittier  than  themselves.  But  there  are  countries 
in  the  world,  where  the  mad  have  justice  done 
them,  where  they  are  revered  as  the  subjects  of  in- 
spiration, and  consulted  as  oracles.  Poor  Fowlo 
would  have  made  a  figure  there.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  WestOU,  JuTlC  8,  1788. 

Your  letter  brought  me  the  very  first  intelligence 
of  the  event  it  mentions.  My  last  letter  from  La- 
dy Hesketh  gave  me  reason  enough  to  expect  it, 
but  the  certainty  of  it  was  unknown  to  nic  till  I 
learned  it  by  your  information.  If  gradual  de 
clinc,  the  consequence  of  great  age,l)e  a  sufficient 
preparation  of  the  mind  to  encounter  such  a  loss, 
our  minds  were  certainly  prepared  to  meet  it:  yet 
to  you  I  need  not  say  that  no  preparation  can  su- 
persede the  feelings  of  the  heart  on  such  occasions. 
While  our  friends  yet  live  inhabitants  of  the  same 
world  with  ourselves,  they  seem  still  to  live  to  ua; 
we  are  sure  that  they  sometimes  tliink  of  us;  and 
however  improbable  it  may  seem,  it  is  never  im- 
possible that  we  may  see  each  other  once  again. 
But  the  grave,  like  a  great  gulf,  swallows  all  such 
ex()cctation,  and  in  the  moment  when  a  l)eloved 
friend  sinks  into  it,  a  thousand  tender  recollections 
awaken  a  regret,  that  will  be  felt  in  spite  of  all 
reasonings,  and  let  our  warnings  have  been  what 
they  may.  Thus  it  is  I  take  my  last  leave  of  poor 
Ashley,  whose  heart  towards  me  was  ever  truly 
parental,  and  to  whose  memory  I  owe  a  tenderness 
and  respect  that  will  never  leave  me.        W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  June  10,  1788. 

MT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

Your  kind  letter  of  precaution  to  Mr.  Gregson 
sent  him  hither  as  soon  as  chapel-service  was  ended 
in  the  evening.  But  he  found  me  already  apprized 
of  the  event  that  occasioned  it,  by  a  line  from  Se- 
phus, received  a  few  hours  before.  My  dear  un- 
cle's death  awakened  in  me  many  reflections  which 
for  a  time  sunk  my  spirits.  A  man  like  him  would 
have  been  mourned,  had  he  doubled  the  age  he 
reached.  At  any  age  his  death  would  have  been 
felt  as  a  loss,  that  no  survivor  could  repair.  And 
though  it  was  not  probable  that  for  my  own  part 
I  should  ever  see  him  more,  3rct  the  consciousness 
that  he  still  lived,  was  a  comfort  to  me.  Let  it 
comfort  us  now,  that  we  have  lost  him  only  at  a 
time  when  nature  could  afford  him  to  us  no  longer* 
that  as  his  life  was  blameless,  so  was  his  death 
without  anguish;  and  that  he  is  gone  to  Hestfou 
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I  know  not,  tfiat  human  life,  in  its  most  prosper-  |a  vain  foolish  world,  and  this  happiness  will  be 
ous  state,  can  present  any  thing  to  our  wishes ;  yours.  But  be  not  hasty,  my  dear,  to  accomplish 
half  so  desirable,  as  such  a  close  of  it.  I  thy  journey !    For  of  all  that  live,  thou  art  one 


Not  to  min<rle  this  subject  with  others  that  would 
ill  suit  with  it,  I  will  add  no  more  at  present,  than 
a  warm  hope,  that  you  and  your  sister  will  be  able 
efTectuolIy  to  avail  yourselves  of  all  the  consolatory 
matter  witli  which  it  abounds!  You  gave  yourselves, 
while  he  lived,  to  a  father,  whose  life  was  doubtless 
prolonged  by  your  attentions,  and  whose  tender- 
ness of  disposition  made  liim  always  deeply  sensi- 
ble of  your  kindness  in  this  res]M>ct,  as  well  as  in 
many  others.  His  old  age  was  the  happiest  that 
1  have  ever  known,  and  I  give  you  both  joy  of 
having  had  so  fair  an  opportunity,  and  of  having 
80  well  used  it,  to  approve  yourselves  equal  to  the 
calls  of  such  a  duty  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 

W.  C. 


whom  I  can  least  spare;  for  thou  also  art  one, 
who  shalt  not  leave  thy  equal  behind  thee. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge^  June  15,  1788. 
ALTnoDGH  I  knew  that  you  must  be  very  much 
occupied  on  the  present  most  atlecting  occasion, 
yet,  not  hearing  from  you,  I  began  to  be  very  un- 
easy on  your  account,  and  to  fear  that  your  health 
might  have  suffered  by  the  fatigue  both  of  body 
and  spirits,  that  you  must  have  undergone,  till  a 
letter,  that  reached  mo  yesterday  from  the  Gene- 
ral, set  my  heart  at  rest,  so  far  as  that  cause  of 
anxiety  was  in  question.    He  speaks  of  my  uncle 
in  the  tenderest  terms,  such  as  show  how  truly 
sensible  he  was  of  the  amiableness  and  excellence 
of  his  character,  and  how  deeply  he  regrets  his 
loss.    We  have  indeed  lost  one,  who  has  not  left 
hb  like  in  the  present  generation  of  our  family, 
and  whose  equal,  in  all  respects,  no  future  of  it 
will  probably  produce.     My  ij^emory  retains  so 
perfect  an  impression  of  him,  that,  had  I  been 
painter  instead  of  poet,  I  could  from  those  faithful 
traces  have  perpetuated  his  face  and  form  with 
the  most  minute  exactness ;  and  tliis  I  the  rather 
wonder  at,  because  some,  with  whom  I  was  equal- 
ly conversant  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  have  al- 
most faded  out  of  all  recollection  with  me.    But 
he  made  impression  not  soon  to  be  effaced,  and 
was  in  figure,  in  temper,  and  manner,  and  in  nu- 
merous other  respects,  such  as  I  shall  ncvcx  behold 
again.    I   often  think  what  a  joyful  interview 
there  has  been  between  him  and  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, who  went  l)eforo  him.    The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  my  dear,  that  they  are  the  happy 
ones,  and  that  we  shall  never  be  such  ourselves, 
tni  wo  have  joined  the  party.    Can  there  be  any 
thing  so  worthy  of  our  wannest  wishes  as  to  enter 
on  an  eternal,  unchangeable  state,  in  blessed  fel- 
lowship and  communion  with  those  whose  society 
wo  valued  most,  and  for  the  best  reasons,  while 
toeyoontinuMlwithiii?  A  few  steps  more  through 


MT  DEAR  WALTER,  WestOtt,  JuTU  17,  1788. 

Yoi;  think  me,  no  doubt,  a  tardy  correspondentj 
and  such  I  am,  but  not  willingly.  Many  hin- 
drances have  intervened,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
surmount  have  been  those  which  the  east  and 
north-west  winds  have  occasioned,  breathing  win- 
ter upon  the  roses  of  June,  and  inflaming  my  eyes, 
ten  times  more  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  than 
they.  The  vegetables  of  EIngland  seem,  like  oar 
animals,  of  a  hardier  and  bolder  nature  than  those 
of  other  countries.  In  France  and  Italy  flowen 
blow,  because  it  is  warm,  but  here,  in  spite  of  the 
cold.  The  season  however  is  somewhat  PM^n^fd 
at  present,  and  my  eyes  with  it  Finding  myself 
this  morning  in  perfect  ease  of  body,  I  seize  the 
welcome  op])ortuiiity  to  do  something  at  least  to- 
wards the  discharge  of  my  arrears  to  you. 

I  am  glad  that  you  liked  my  song,  and,  if  I 
liked  the  others  myself  so  well  as  that  I  sent  yoo, 
I  would  transcribe  for  you  them  also.     But  I  sent 
that^  because  I  accounted  it  the  best.     Slavcsy, 
and  especially  negro-slavery,  because  the  cruelks^ 
is  an  odious  and  disgusting  subject.     Twice  or 
thrice  I  have  been  assailed  with  entreaties  to  write 
a  poem  on  tliat  theme.    But  besides  that  it  wonid 
bo  in  some  sort  treason  against  Homer  to  abandon 
him  for  other  matter,  I  £olt  myself  so  much  hmi 
in  my  spirits  the  moment  I  entered  on  the  oon- 
temi^ation  of  it,  that  I  have  at  last  dctennined 
absolutely  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it 
There  are  some  scenes  of  horror,  on  which  my 
imagination  can  dwell,  not  without  some  compU* 
oence.    But  then  they  are  such  scenes  as  Grod,  not 
man  produces.     In  earthquakes,  high  winds,  tsm- 
pestuous  seas,  thero  is  tlie  grand  as  well  as  the 
terrible.    But  when  man  is  active  to  disturb,  there 
is  such  meanness  in  the  design,  and  such  cnirlty 
in  the  execution,  that  I  both  hate  and  despue  the 
whole  operation,  and  feel  it  a  degradation  of  poetzy 
to  employ  her  in  the  description  of  it     I  hope  also 
that  the  generality  of  my  countrymen  have  more 
generosity  in  their  nature  than  to  want  the  fiddle 
of  verse  to  go  befwc  them  in  the  performance  of 
an  act,  to  which  they  are  incited  by  the  kwdest 
calls  of  humanity. 

Breakfast  calls,  and  then  Homer. 

Ever  youxB,  W.  C. 

Erratum. — Instead  of  Mr.  Wilberibree  as  authof 
of  Manneis  of  the  Grreatj  read  Hannah  Mora. 
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My  paper  mocinis,  and  my  seal.  It  is  for  tbe 
death  of  a  venerable  undo,  Ashley  Cowper,  at  the 
«|pe  of  eighty-teren. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

Weston,  June  23,  1788. 
When  I  tell  you  that  an  unanswered  latter 
tJouUes  my  conscience  in  some  degree  like  a  crime, 
yaa  will  think  me  endued  with  most  heroic  pa- 
tience, who  have  so  long  submitted  to  that  trouble 
on  account  of  yours  not  answered  yet.    But  the 
truth  is,  that  1  have  been  much  engaged.    Homer 
(you  know)  afibrds  me  constant  employment ;  be- 
sides which  I  have  rather  what  may  be  called,  con- 
ndering  the  privacy  in  which  I  have  long  lived,  a 
nvunerons  correspondence ;  to  one  of  my  friends  in 
pftiticular,  a  near  and  much-loved  relation,  I  write 
weekly,  and  sometimes  twice  in  the  week;  nor 
are  these  my  only  excuses;  the  sudden  changes 
of  the  weather  have  much  affected  uie,  and  espe- 
cially with  a  disorder  most  unfavourable  to  letter- 
writing,  an  inflammation  in  my  eyes.    With  all 
these  apologies  I  approach  you  once  more,  not  al- 
together despairing  of  forgiveness. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  give  us  rain,  without 
m  hich  this  part  of  our  country  at  least  must  soon 
have  become  a  desert.    The  meadows  hdvc  been 
parched  to  a  January  brown,  and  we  have  fod- 
dered our  cattle  for  some  time,  as  in  the  winter. 
The  goodness  and  power  of  God  are  never  (I  be- 
lieve) 80  universally  acknowledged  as  at  the  end 
of  a  long  drought    Man  is  naturally  a  sclf-suffi- 
Qcnt  animal,  and  in  all  concerns  that  seem  to  lie 
vklun  the  sphere  of  his  own  ability,  thinks  little 
or  not  at  all  of  the  need  he  always  has  of  protec- 
tion and  furtherance  from  above.    But  he  is  sen- 
«Me  that  the  clouds  wiU  not  assemble  at  hu  bid- 
^,  and  that,  though  the  clouds  assemble,  they 
^  not  fidl  in  showers  because  he  commands 
IImil    When  therefore  at  last  the  blessing  d&- 
Kciuii,  you  shaU  hear  even  in  the  streets  the  most 
"lefigiom  and  thoughtless  with  one  voice  cz- 
cWn!--"  Thank  God !"— confessing  themselves  in- 
^^M  to  his  fiivour,  and  willing,  at  least  so  far  as 
^"""Js  go,  to  give  him  the  glory.    I  can  hardly 
^^^  therefore  that  the  earth  is  sometimes  parehed, 
^'^  ^  crops  endangered,  m  order  that  the  multi- 
^'^  '^y  not  want  a  memento  to  whom  they  owe 


winter  also.  The  summer  indeed  is  leaving  us  st 
a  rapid  rate,  as  do  all  the  seasons,  and  though  f 
have  marked  their  flight  so  often,  I  know  not 
which  is  the  sweetest.  Man  is  never  so  deluded 
as  when  he  dreams  of  his  own  duration.  The 
answer  of  the  old  Patriarch  to  Pharaoh  may  be 
adopted  by  evexy  man  at  the  dose  of  the  longest 
life — "  Few  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  the 
years  of  my  pilgrimage."  Whether  we  look  back 
from  fifly,  or  from  twice  fifly,  the  past  appears 
equally  a  dream ;  and  we  can  only  be  said  truly 
to  have  lived,  while  we  have  been  profitably  em- 
ployed. Alas,  then!  making  the  necessary  deduc- 
tions, how  short  is  life!  Were  men  in  general  to 
save  themselves  all  the  steps  they  take  to  no  pur- 
pose, or  to  a  bad  one,  what  numbcn,  who  are  now 
active,  would  become  sedentary! 

Thus  I  have  sermonized  through  my  paper. 
Living  where  you  live,  you  can  bear  with  me  the 
better.  I  alwa3ni  follow  the  leading  of  my  uncon- 
strained thoughts,  when  1  write  to  a  friend,  be  they 
grave  or  otherwise.  Homer  reminds  me  of  yoti 
every  day.    I  am  now  in  the  twenty-first  Iliad. 

Adieu.    W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

T%<  Lodge,  June  27, 1788. 

For  the  sake  of  a  longer  visit,  my  dearest  coz, 
I  can  be  well  content  to  wait.  The  country,  this 
country  at  least,  is  pleasant  at  all  times,  and  when 
winter  is  come,  or  near  at  hand,  we  shall  have  the 
better  chance  for  being  snug.  I  know  your  pas- 
sion for  retirement  indeed,  or  for  what  we  call 
deedy  retirement,  and  the  F s  intending  to  re- 
turn to  Bath  with  their  mother,  when  her  visit  at 
the  Hall  is  over,  you  will  then  find  here  exactly 
the  retirement  in  question.  I  have  made  in  the 
orchard  the  best  winter-walk  in  all  the  parish, 
sheltered  from  the  east,  and  from  the  north-east, 
and  open  to  the  sun,  except  at  his  riring,  all  the 
day.  Then  we  will  have  ^omer  and  Don  Ctuix- 
ote :  and  then  we  will  have  saunter  and  chat,  and 
one  laugh  more  before  we  die.  Our  orchard  is 
alive  with  creatures  of  all  kinds :  poultry  of  every 
denomination  swarms  in  it,  and  pigs,  the  drollest 
in  the  world ! 

I  rejoice  that  we  have  a  cousin  Charles  also,  as 
well  as  a  cousin  Henry,  who  has  had  the  address 


,  — ^        .-V.  ._..      _      ....  -w  ......        -..—^         «.w,^  .        W..       ~W       ^      WW.......       ».W...^.    ,         .         ..W        ....^      ..1..,^        .-..W       •W^^'.-^.l. 

y^'^  tier  absolutely  forget  the  power  on  which  all  to  win  the  good-likings  of  the  Chancelk)r.    May 
*^I^^  fbf  all  things.  he  fare  the  better  for  it !    As  to  myself,  I  have  long 

.^^^  solitary  part  of  the  year  is  over.  Mrs.  Un-  since  ceased  to  have  any  expectations  from  that 
^^  •  daughter  and  son-in-law  have  lately  spent ;  quarter.  Yet,  if  he  were  indeed  mortified  as  you 
.  '^  time  with  us.  We  shall  shortly  receive  from^  say  (and  no  doubt  you  have  particular  reasons  tor 

7*^^^^  our  old  friends  theNewtons  (he  was  once  thinking  so,)  and  repented  to  that  degree  of  his 
^IJ^^r  of  Olney);  ai\di  when  they  leave  us,  we  hasty  exertions  in  favour  of  the  present  occupant, 
1^^^*^  that  Lady  Hesketb  will  succeed  them,  per- '  who  can  tell  1  he  wants  neither  means  nor  man- 

V**  to  spend  the  summer  here,  and  possibly  the  ageroent,  but  can  easily  at  some  future  perioft  t«i 
22  8D 
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(liGM  the  cvU,  if  he  chooses  to  do  it.  But  in  the 
mean  time  hfu  steals  away,  and  shortly  neither  he 
will  l)c  in  circuHkritanccs  to  do  mc  a  kindness,  nor 
I  to  receive  one  at  his  hands.  Let  hun  make  liastc, 
tliiTcfore,  or  he  will  die  a  promise  in  my  debt, 
which  he  will  never  Iw  able  to  perform.  Your 
communications  on  tliis  subject  arc  as  safe  as  you 
can  wish  them.  We  divulge  nothing  but  what 
might  appear  in  the  magazine,  nor  tliat  without 
great  consideration. 

I  must  tell  you  a  feat  of  my  dog  Beau.  Walk- 
ing by  tlie  river  side,  1  observed  some  water-lilies 
floating  at  a  little  distance  from  the  bank.  They 
xire  a  large  white  flower,  with  an  orange  coloured 
eye,  very  U;autilul.  I  had  a  desire  to  gather  one, 
and,  having  your  long  cane  in  my  hand,  by  the 
help  of  it  endeavoured  to  bring  one  of  tliem  with- 
in my  reach.  But  the  attempt  provetl  vtun,  and  1 
walked  forward.  Beau  had  all  tlic  wiiile  observed 
mc  very  attenti  vcly.  Ret urning  soon  afler  toward  i  he 
same  ]ilace,  1  ol>sexvcd  hhn  plunge  into  the  river, 
whiki  I  was  about  forty  yards  distant  from  him ; 
and  when  I  had  nearly  reached  tiic  s]Hit,  he  swam 
to  land  with  a  lily  in  his  mouth,  which  he  came 
and  laid  at  my  f(X>t. 

IVIr.  Rose,  whom  1  ha>-e  mentioned  to  vou  as  a 
\i»iter  of  mine  for  the  first  time  soon  afloryou  left 
us,  writes  me  word  that  he  has  seen  my  ballads 
against  the  slave- mongers,  but  not  in  print.  Where 
he  met  with  them,  I  know  not.  Mr.  Bull  begged 
liard  for  leave  to  print  them  at  Ntrwport-Pagnel, 
and  1  refused,  thinking  that  it  would  he  wrong  to 
anticipate  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  otiiers,  at  whose 
pressing  instance  I  composed  them,  in  their  design 
to  print  them.  But  {lerhaps  1  need  not  have  been 
so  squeamish ;  for  the  opport^inity  to  publish  them 
ill  London  seems  now  not  only  rific,  but  rotten.  1 
am  well  content.     There  is  but  one  of  them  with 


walks  and  my  pastime  in  whatever  quarter  of  your 
paradise  it  should  please  me  the  most  to  Tuit.  We 
also,  as  you  know,  have  scenes  at  Weston  worthy 
of  description ;  but  because  you  know  therm  wefl, 
I  will  only  say  that  one  of  them  has,  within  these 
fi'w  days,  been  much  improved ;  I  moan  the  lime 
walk.  By  the  help  of  the  axe  and  the  woodbill, 
which  have  of  late  been  constantly  empbyed  in 
cutting  out  all  straggling  branches  that  intercept- 
ed the  arch,  Mr.  Tlirockmorton  has  now  defined 
it  with  such  exactness,  that  no  cathedral  in  the 
world  can  show  one  of  more  magnificence  or  beau- 
ty. I  bless  myself  that  I  live  so  near  it ;  for  were 
it  distant  several  miles,  it  would  be  well  worth 
while  to  visit  it,  merely  as  an  object  of  taste ;  not' 
to  mention  the  refreshment  of  such  a  gloom  both 
to  the  eyes  and  spirits.  And  these  are  the  things 
which  our  moflern  improvers  of  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds  have  dis])1aced  without  mercy ;  because, 
forsooth,  they  are  rectilinear.  It  is  a  wonder  thcr 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  sunbeams  for  the  ■»wm» 
reason. 

Have  you  seen  the  account  of  five  hundred  ce- 
lebrated authors  now  living  7  I  am  one  of  them ; 
Imt  stand  charged  with  the  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour of  totally  neglecting  method ;  an  accusa- 
tion which,  if  the  gentleman  would  take  the  pains 
to  read  me,  he  would  find  sufiiiciently  refuted.  I 
am  conscious  at  least  myself  of  having  labouivd 
much  in  the  arrangement  of  my  matter,  and  of 
having  given  to  the  several  parte  of  my  book  of 
the  Task,  as  well  as  to  each  poem  in  the  first  vo- 
lume, that  sort  of  slight  connexion,  which  poetry 
demands ;  for  in  poetry,  (except  professedly  of  the 
didactic  kind)  a  logical  precision  would  be  stiff 
IH'dantic,  and  ridiculous.  But  there  is  no  pleasing 
some  critics ;  the  comfort  is,  that  I  am  contented, 
whether  they  be  pleased  or  not     At  the  same 


wMch  1  am  myself  satisfied,  tlioiigh  I  have  heard ,  time,  to  my  honour  be  it  spoken,  the  chronicler  of 
them  all  well  spoken  of  But  liurc  arc  vi-ry  few !  us  five  hundred  prodigies  bestows  on  me,  for  aughl 
tlungs  ol'  my  own  composition,  that  I  can  endure  I  know,  more  rx)n)mendations  than  on  any  other 
to  read,  when  tliey  have  been  written  a  month, 'of  my  confraternity.  May  he  live  to  write  the 
though  at  first  they  seem  to  me  to  1)C  all  jjcrfeclion.  I  histories  of  as  many  thousand  poets,  and  find  ntf 
Mrs.  Unwin,  who  has  been  nmch  the  happier  *!»<"  very  l)est  among  them;  Amen  ? 


since  the  tune  of  your  return  liither  has  Itecn  in 
some  sort  settled,  l>egs  me  to  make  her  kindest  x»* 
membrancc.     Yours,  my  deiir,  most  truly,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  July  28,  ITSS. 
i  i*  ii»  hi  vain  that  you  tell  nie  you  have  no  talent 
at  discription,  while  in  fact  you  describe  licttcr 
man  any  l»o<ly.  You  have  given  me  a  most  com- 
i«'«to  idea  of  your  mansion  and  its  situation;  and 
i  iloul.t  n«>t  tliat  with  your  Irtier  in  my  hand  by 
wa)  »»f  map,  could  I  be  sot  down  on  the  spot  in  a 
itioiUf^nt.  I  should  find  myself  quahlie«)  to  take  my 


I  join  with  vou,  my  dearest  coz,  in  wishing  that 
I  owned  the  fee  simple  of  all  the  beautiful  sccnea 
around  you,  but  such  emoluments  were  never  dcs^ 
signed  for  jioets.     Am  1  not  happier  than  ever  poo^ 
was,  in  having  thee  for  my  cousin,  and  in  the  ex.- 
pectation  of  thy  arrival  here  whenever  Strawl**>^- 
ry-hill  shall  lose  theo  1  Ever  thine,  W.  C  - 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  August  9,  ITSt*  -^ 
Thk  Newtons  arc  still  here,  and  continue  v^^  '  _ 
us  1  l»eUeve  until  the  15th  of  the  month.     Her*^  '^ 
also  my  friend  Mr.  Rose,  a  valuabb*  youiig  ob^l^'' 
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who,  attracted  by  the  effluvia  of  my  genius,  found 
me  cot  in  my  retirement  last  January  twelvemonth. 
I  have  not  permitted  him  to  be  idle,  but  have  made 
him  transcribe  for  me  the  twclflh  book  of  the  Biad. 
He  bnnga  me  the  compliments  of  several  of  the 
literati,  with  whom  ho  is  acquainted  in  town,  and 
teUs  me,  that  from  Dr.  Maclain,  whom  he  6aw 
lately,  he  learns  that  my  book  is  in  the  hands  of 
Bxty  different  persons  at  the  Hague,  who  are  all 
enchanted  with  it,  not  forgetting  the  said  Dr.  Mac- 
lain  himself,  who  tells  him  that  ho  reads  it  every 
day,  and  is  always  the  better  for  it.    O  rare  we ! 

I  have  been  employed  this  morning  in  compos- 
ing a  Latin  motto  for  the  king's  clock ;  the  embel- 
lishments of  which  are  by  Mr.  Bacon.  That 
gentleman  breakfasted  with  us  on  Wednesday, 
naving  come  thirty-seven  miles  out  of  his  way 
on  purpose  to  see  your  cousin.  At  his  request  I 
have  done  it,  and  have  made  two ;  he  will  choose 
that  which  liketh  him  best.  Mr.  Bacon  is  a  most 
excellent  man,  and  a  most  agreeable  companion : 
I  would  that  he  lived  not  so  remote,  or  that  he  had 
f  more  opportunity  of  traveling. 

There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  syllable  of  the 
rhyming  correspondence  between  me  and  my 
poor  brother  Icfl,  save  and  except  the  six  lines  of 
t  quoted  in  yours.  I  had  the  whole  of  it,  but 
it  perished  in  the  wreck  of  a  thousand  other  things, 
when  I  leil  the  Temple.    Breakfast  calls.    Adieu ! 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEXD,  WcstoTif  Aug.  18, 1788. 

I  LEFT  you  with  a  sensible  regret,  alleviated 
only  by  the  consideration  that  I  shall  sec  you  again 
in  October.     I  was  under  some  concern  also,  lest, 
not  being  able  to  give  you  any  certain  directions 
nor  knowing  where  you  might  find  a  guide,  you 
thocld  wander  and  fatigue  yourself,  good  walker 
as  you  are,  before  you  could  reach  Northampton. 
Perhaps  you  heard  mo  whistle  just  after  our  sepa- 
ntion ;  it  was  to  call  back  Beau,  who  was  run- 
ning after  you  with  all  speed,  to  intreat  you  to  re- 
Can  with  me.    For  my  part,  I  took  my  own  time 
to    vptum,  and  did  not  reach  home  till  after  one ; 
azkc3  then  so  weary,  that  I  was  glad  of  my  great 
elaxur,  to  the  comforts  of  which  I  added  a  crust 
ajcmd  a  glass  of  rum  and  water,  not  without  great 
o^<348ion.    Such  a  foot-traveller  am  I. 

I  am  writing  on  Mondav,  but  whether  I  shall 

»»»jh  my  letter  this  morning  depends  on  Mrs. 

*^"«^  "win's  coming  sooner  or  later  down  to  breakfast. 

^^^■Tiething  tells  me  that  you  set  off  to-day  forBir- 

^"^i^^ham ;  and  though  it  l>e  a  nort  of  Iridsm  to 

■^y  here,  I  beseech  you  take  care  of  yourself,  for 

***^  Ok/  *hreatens  great  heat,  I  can  not  help  it ;  the 

^'^^ther  may  be  cold  enough  at  the  time  when 


that  good  advice  shall  reach  you :  but  be  it  hot,  or 
be  it  cold,  to  a  man  that  travels  as  you  travel,  take 
care  of  yourself,  can  never  be  an  unseasonable 
caution.  I  am  sometimes  distressed  on  this  ac- 
count ;  for  though  you  are  young,  and  well  made 
for  such  exploits,  those  very  circumstances  are 
more  likely  than  any  thing  to  betray  you  into  dan- 
ger. 

Consale  quid  raleant  plant(B^  quid  fern  recusenL 

The  Newtons  left  us  on  Friday.  We  frequent 
ly  talked  about  you  after  your  departure,  and  every 
thing  that  was  spoken  was  to  your  advantage.  I 
know  they  will  be  glad  to  see  you  in  London,  and 
perhaps  when  your  summer  and  autumn  rambles 
are  over,  you  will  afford  them  that  pleasure.  The 
Throckmortons  are  equally  well  disposed  to  you,' 
and  them  also  I  recommend  to  you  as  a  valuable 
connexion,  the  rather  because  you  can  only  culti- 
vate it  at  Weston. 

I  have  not  been  idle  since  you  went,  having  not 
only  laboured  as  usual  at  the  Iliad,  but  composed 
a  spick  and  span  new  piece,  called  "  The  Dog 
and  the  Water-Lily,"  which  you  shall  see  when 
we  meet  again.  I  believe  I  related  to  you  the  in- 
cident which  is  the  subject  of  it.  I  have  also  read 
most  of  Lavater's  Aphorisms ;  they  appear  to  me 
some  of  them  wise,  many  of  them  whimsical,  a 
few  of  them  false,  and  not  a  few  of  them  extrava- 
gant. Nil  Hit  medium.  If  he  finds  in  a  man  the 
feature  or  quality  that  he  approves,  he  deifies  him ; 
if  the  contrary,  he  is  a  devil.  His  verdict  is  in 
neither  case,  I  suppose,  a  just  one.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

MY  DEAR  FRiEN-D,  Wcston^  Sept.  11, 1788. 

Since  your  departure  I  have  twice  visited  the 
oak,  and  with  my  intention  to  push  my  inquiries 
a  mile  beyond  it,  where  it  seems  I  should  have 
found  another  oak,  much  larger,  and  much  more 
respectable  than  the  former,  but  once  I  was  hin- 
^lercd  by  the  rain,  and  once  by  die  sultriness  of 
the  day.  This  latter  oak  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Judith  many  ages,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  an  oak  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  If  i 
have  not  an  opportunity  to  reach  it  before  your  ar- 
rival here,  we  will  attempt  that  exploit  together : 
and  even  if  I  should  have  been  able  to  visit  it  em 
you  come,  I  shall  yet  be  glad  to  do  so ;  for  the 
pleasure  of  extraordinary  sights,  like  all  other 
pleasures,  is  doubled  by  the  puticipation  of  a 
friend. 

You  wish  for  a  copy  of  my  little  dog*s  eul<w 
gium,  which  I  will  therefore  transcribe:  but  bv 
so  doing,  I  shall  leave  myself  but  scanty  room  foi 
prose. 

I  shall  be  sorry  if  our  neighbours  at  the  hall 
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ihould  have  left  it,  when  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
■eeing  you.  I  want  you  to  see  them  eoon  again, 
that  a  hitle  coruuetudo  may  wear  off  reatraint ; 
and  you  may  be  able  to  improve  the  advantage  you 
have  already  gained  in  that  quarter.  I  pitied  you 
ibrthe  fears  which  deprived  you  of  your  uncle's  com- 
pany, and  the  more  having  suffered  so  much  by 
those  fears  myself.  Fight  against  that  vicious  fear, 
for  such  it  is,  as  strenuously  as  you  can.  It  ib  the 
worst  enemy  that  can  attack  a  man  destined  to 
the  ferum— it  ruined  me.  To  associate  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  most  respectable  company,  for 
good  sense  and  good  breeding,  is,  I  believe,  the 
only,  at  least  I  am  sure  it  is  the  best  remedy.  The 
society  of  men  of  pleasure  will  not  cure  it,  but 
rather  leaves  us  more  exposed  to  its  influence  in 
company  of  better  persons. 
Kow  for  the  Dog  and  the  Water-Lily.* 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESCt. 
ifT  D£AR  FRIEND,  WeHon^  Sept,  25, 1787. 

flay  what  is  the  thing  by  my  Riddle  da>lgn*d 
Which  you  carried  to  Loodoo,  and  yelleft  behind. 

I  EXPECT  your  answer  and  without  a  fee. — The 
half  hour  next  before  breakfast  I  devote  to  you. 
The  moment  Mrs.  Unwin  arrives  in  the  study, 
be  what  I  have  written  much  or  little,  I  shall  make 
my  bow,  and  take  leave.  If  you  live  to  be  a  judge, 
as  if  I  augur  right  you  will,  I  shall  expect  to  hear 
of  a  walking  circuit. 

I  was  shocked  at  what  you  tell  me  of 
Superior  talents,  it  seems,  give  no  security  for  pro- 
priety of  conduct ;  on  the  contrary,  having  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  nourish  pride,  they  often  betray 
the  possessor  into  such  mistakes,  as  men  more 
moderately  gifted  never  commit.  Ability  there- 
fore is  not  wisdom,  and  an  ounce  of  grace  ia  a  bet- 
ter guard  against  gross  absurdity  than  the  bright- 
est talents  in  the  world. 

I  rejoice  that  you  are  prepared  for  transcript 
work:  here  will  be  plenty  for  you.  The  day  on 
which  you  shall  receive  this,  I  beg  you  will  re- 
member to  drink  one  glass  at  least  to  the  success 
of  the  Iliad,  which  I  finished  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, and  yesterday  began  the  Odyssey.  It  will 
Iw  some  time  before  I  shaU  perceive  myself  travel- 
ing in  another  road ;  the  objects  aroimd  me  are 
at  present  so  much  the  same ;  Olympus,  and  a 


Weston  has  not  been  without  its  tragedies  ainos 
you  left  us ;  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  |nping  buO-findi 
has  been  eaten  by  a  rat,  and  the  villain  left  nothiqg 
but  poor  Bully  8  beak  behind  him.  It  will  be  a 
wonder  if  this  event  does  not,  at  some  convenient 
time,  employ  my  versifying  passion.  Did  ever 
feir  lady,  from  the  Lesbia  of  Catullus  to  the  pie- 
sent  day,  lose  her  bird  and  find  no  poet  to  oom- 
memorate  the  loss  1  W.C. 


council  of  gods,  meet  me  at  my  first  entrance.    To 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESGL 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston^  Nov.  90, 1788. 

Your  letter,  accompanying  the  books  with  which 
you  have  favoured  mc,  and  for  which  I  return 
you  a  thousand  thanks,  did  not  arrive  till  yester- 
day. I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  taking  now 
and  then  a  peep  at  my  old  fiiend  Vincent  Bourne ; 
the  neatest  of  all  men  in  his  versification,  thou^ 
when  I  was  under  his  ushership,  at  Westminsta; 
the  most  slovenly  in  his  person.  He  was  so  in* 
attentive  to  his  boys,  and  so  indifierenft  whether 
t{iey  brought  him  good  or  bad  exerdses,  or  noos 
at  all,  that  he  seemed  determined,  as  he  was  the 
best,  so  to  be  the  last  Latin  poet  of  the  Westnunster 
Kne;  a  plot  which,  I  believe,  he  executed  very  suo- 
cessfully ;  for  I  have  not  heard  of  any  who  has  al 
all  deserved  to  be  compared  with  jiim. 

We  have  had  hardly  any  rain  or  snow  sinoe 
you  left  us;  the  roads  are  accordingly  as  dry  as  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  and  the  opportanity  of 
walking  much  more  favourable.    We  have  no 
season  in  my  mind  so  pleasant  as  such  a  winter* 
and  I  account  it  particularly  fortunate  that  such 
it  proves,  my  cousin  being  with  us.    She  is  in 
good  health,  and  cheerful,  so  are  we  all;  and  this 
I  say,  knowing  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  it,  for  you 
have  seen  the  time  when  this  could  not  be  said  of 
all  your  firicnds  at  Weston.    We  shall  rejoice  to 
see  you  here  at  Chiistmas;  but  I  recollected  when 
I  hinted  such  an  excursion  by  word  of  mouth,  yoiL 
gave  me  no  great  encouragement  to  expect  yovx. 
Minds  alter,  and  yours  may  be  of  the  number  c»  A 

those  that  do  so ;  and  if  it  should,  you  will  be  e a  

tirely  welcome  to  us  all.    Were  there  no  oth— _ 
reason  for  your  coming  than  merely  the  pleasu:^-^ 
it  will  afibrd  to  us,  that  reason  alone  vrould  W^ 
sufficient;  but  after  so  many  toils,  and  with  m 
many  more  in  prospect,  it  seems  essential  to 
well-being  that  you  should  allow  yourself  a 
which  perhaps  you  can  take  as  comfortably  (I 
sure  as  quietly)  here  as  any  where. 


tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  weary  of  heroes  and  dci 

ties,  and,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  shall  be  gUd 

for  variety's  sake,  to  exchange  their  company  for 

UUkt  of  a  Cyclops.  I  tremely  talkative,  oblige  me  to  put  an  end  to  m 
_  letter.    Adieu.  W.  C. 


The  ladies  beg  to  be  remembered  to  you  wii 
all  possible  esteem  and  regard;  they  are  just 
down  to  breakfast,  and  being  at  this  moment 


CoviMr^i  Pnema. 


/ 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

Wften-Undermed,  Dee.  3,  1788. 

Ur  DUE  FBIEND, 

I  TOLD  70U  Utely  thftt  T  had  m  tmUtioQ  to  in- 
UuluLC  to  7<NIT  ■cqaiintallca  my  Tiloable  friend, 
Blr.  Row.  He  ii  luiw  bclbra  yon.  Yon  nill  find 
hbil  a  perxin  of  genteel  muiDcn  uid  ngiccnble 
eaoTeTMlioD.  Ai  to  hb  other  viitues  and  good 
qoalitica,  whidi  ue  many,  and  not  often  Tound  in 
mm  of  hii  yean,  I  coniign  them  oter  to  youj  own 
^■eeromrnt,  perfectly  lurs  that  none  will  escape 
yon.  I  giTe  you  joy  of  each  other,  and  remain, 
my  dear  old  fdend,  moat  truly  youn,       W.  C. 


TO  ROBERT  SMITH,  ESQ.. 

irerfon-fnJenmod,  Dec.  30,  17S8. 

Maa.  UmriN  ia  in  tolerable  health,  and  adds 

bar  warmert  thank*  to  mine  for  your  fi.vuur,  and 

Iw  yoDT  oUiging  inquiriea.    My  own  lu'iilth  is 

bitta  than  it  hai  been  loi  many  year:<.    Lud^ 

tim*  I  had  a  atomach  that  would  digcKt  notliin^, 

■nd  DOW  nothing  diaagieea  with  it;  an  niui'iid- 

meot  for  which  I  un,  under  Gal,  indebCiil  to  ibc 

dailj  nae  of  aoluble  tarlar,  which  I  h(i\c  luvi-r 

emitted  thran  two  yean,     I  am  atilt,  as  yuu  may 

■i[^)oae,  occupied  in  my  long  labour.     Tbi:  Iliad 

]ia>  DMrly  received  ila  last  pollih.    And  I  hav^- 

adnnead  in  a  nugh  copy  as  fur  a<  to  ihf  niiiih 

hook  oT  the  Odvaacy.     My  Trienda  aie  soiiie  at 

Ibon  in  hafte  to  tee  the  work  printed,  und  my 

aiawet  to  them  ia — "  I  do  nothing  etic,  and  tbin 

1  io  day  and  night— it  muit  in  limo  be  linijhed." 

Uj  tbooghta,  however,   are  not  eng,i(;cd  to 

Bmaa  only.     1  can  not  be  ao  much  a  pj,'i  a^  not 

■a  fad  greyly  for  the  King,  the  Queen,  ond  Die 

ecnmliy.    My  apecutaljona  on  theae  >uIij<'l-i»  ur 

niiteed  nelaneholy,  for  no  sucfi  tragedy  tint;  b< 

Uixa  ia  my  day.     We  are  forbidden  tu  iruat  i 

OMaii  I  "ill  DO*  therefore  aay  I  truit  in  Mr  Til 

— trot  in  hia  coanaela,  under  the  blcwmg  ul  I'rui 

""lace,  the  remedy  ia,  1  beliete    to  be  foui  I  il 

'^araedy  there   be.     Hia  inlegnlj     Brmiitaa    an 

'*K*'>'y<  •>*  the  only  human  1 

•"^'^ilate  to  tlie  great  emergence 

"Von  aay  nothing  of  your  own  health,  of  which 
1  •llould  have  been  happy  to  have  heanl  fjioura 
!^y-  May  you  long  enjoy  the  beat.  Neither  Alra. 
^^■win  noi  myself  have  a  wncerer,  or  a  warmer 
*'"^Ii,llian  for  your  fehiity. 

I  am,  my  dear  air. 
Your  moat  obliged  and  BfTccliDnate 

W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

HT  DUR ITB,  7^  Lodge,  Jan.  19,  1789. 

I  BATE  laken,  nnce  you  went  away,  many  Dt 
the  nalka  which  "we  fajLTB  taken  toother;  and 
none  of  them,  [  believe,  without  thoughts  1^  you. 
1  have,  though  not  a  good  memory,  in  general, 
yet  a  good  local  memory,  and  can  ncoQect,  b; 
the  help  of  a  tree  or  a  stile,  what  you  said  on  that 
particular  spot.  For  this  reason  I  purpon,  when 
the  (ummei  ia  come,  to  walk  with  a  book  In  my 
pocket;  what  I  leod  at  my  fireaide  I  fbrget,  but 
what  I  read  under  a  hedge,  or  at  the  aide  of  ■ 
pond,  that  pond  and  that  hedge  will  always  bring 
to  my  remembrance;  and  this  is  a  sort  of  memoria 
/echnico,  which  I  woUld  recommend  to  yon  if  I 
did  not  know  that  yon  havo  no  occaaion  for  it. 

I  am  reading  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  aiiil  bold 
the  same  opinion  of  hia  book,  as  when  you  were 
hPTe.  There  are  in  it,  undoubtedly,  some  awk- 
wardnesaes  of  phraac,  and,  which  is  worse,  here 
and  there  some  unequivocal  indicationa  of  a  vanity 
not  easily  pardonable  in  ■  man  of  his  yeara ;  hot 
on  the  whole  I  find  it  amuaing,  and  to  me  at  leatf, 
to  whom  every  thing  that  haa  paaaed  in  the  lite- 
rary woifd  within  these  £ve-and-twenty  yean  ia 
new,  sufficiently  nipleto  with  information.  Mr. 
Throckmorton  told  me  about  three  days  since, 
that  it  was  lately  recommended  to  him  by  a  aen- 
sible  man,  as  a  book  that  would  give  him  gnat 
inflight  into  the  historf  of  modem  literature,  and 
modern  men  of  letters,  a  eommendation  wluch  I 
really  think  it  merits.  Fifty  yean  hence,  per- 
hape,  the  world  will  feel  itaclfobliged  to  him. 
W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  Esa 

:ah  btb,  The  Lodge,  Jan.  34, 1789. 

;  have  heard  &om  my  cousin  in  Norlblk- 
atreet;  aho  reached  home  safely,  and  in  good  time; 
An  observation  suggests  itself,  which,  though  I 
have  but  little  time  for  obaervatioa  making,  I 
must  allow  myself  time  to  mention.  Acddenta, 
as  we  call  them,  generally  occur  when  there  saaim 
least  nasontoeipect  them;  ifa  Mendofamitnt- 
vels  far  in  diflerent  nwda,  and  at  an  uniavoumhlo 

,  ne  are  reaaonably  alarmsl  for  the  safe^ 
ol  one  in  whom  we  lake  so  much  interest;  yet 
how  seldom  do  we  hear  a  tragical  account  of  snoh 
ajonmeyl  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  at  home,  in  oui 
yard  or  garden,  perhaps  in  our  parlour,  that  di». 
aster  finds  us;  in  any  [Jace,  in  abort,  where  wit 
aeem  perfectly  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  Tha 
ieeson  inculcated  by  such  a  procedure  im  the  part 
of  Proviilence  towards  us  seems  to  be  that  ol'  per- 
'petoal  dependence. 


\ 
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Having  preached  thu  sermon,  I  must  hasten  to 
a  close ;  you  know  that  I  am  not  idle,  nor  can  I 
afTord  to  be  so.  I  would  gladly  spend  more  time 
with  you,  but  by  some  means  or  other  this  day 
has  hitherto  proved  a  day  of  hindrance  and  con- 
fusion. W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  D£AR  FRIEND,  Wcston^  Jan.  29,  1789. 

I  SHALL  be  a  better,  at  least  a  more  frequent 
correspondent,  when  I  have  done  with  Homer.  I 
am  not  forgetful  of  any  letters  that  I  owe,  and 
least  of  all  forgetful  of  my  del>ti»  in  that  way  to 
you;  on  the  contrary,  I  live  in  a  continual  state 
of  self-reproach  for  not  writing  more  punctually; 
but  the  old  Grecian,  whom  I  charge  myself  never 
.0  neglect,  lest  I  should  never  finiBh  him,  has  at 
present  a  voice  that  seems  to  drown  all  other  de- 
mands, and  many  to  which  I  could  listen  with 
more  pleasure  than  even  to  Ids  Os  rotundum,  I 
am  now  in  the  eleventh  bot>k  of  the  Odyssey,  con- 
versing with  the  dead.  Invoke  the  Muse  in  my 
behalf,  that  I  may  roll  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  with 
some  success.  To  do  it  as  Homer  has  done  it  is, 
I  suppose,  in  our  verso  and  language,  impossible; 
but  I  will  hope  not  to  lubour  altogether  to  as  little 
purpose  as  Sisyphus  himself  did. 

Though  I  meddle  little  with  {whtics,  tuid  can 
find  but  htUe  leisure  to  do  so,  the  present  state  of 
things  unavoidably  engogoi*  a  share  of  my  atten- 
tion. But  as  they  say,  ArchiiniHles,  when  Syra- 
cuse was  taken,  was  found  butiied  in  the  solution 
of  a  problem,  so  come  what  may,  I  shall  be  found 
translating  Homer. 

Sincerely  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSK,  ESa. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  The  I^)dgt\  Miiy^,  1789. 

FiNDi.N'G  my8<'lf,  between  tw«;Ivo  anJ  ouf^,  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  book  of  the  C><l\>sey,  I  give 
th«  interval  between  the  prt>s(>nt  mom(*nt  and  the 
time  of  walking,  to  yo*  If  1  write  letters  before 
I  sit  down  to  Homer,  I  fei^l  my  spirits  too  flat  for 
poetry;  and  too  flat  for  letter  writing  if  I  address 
myself  to  Homer  first;  but  the  Inst  I  choose  as  the 
least  evil,  Ijocause  my  friends  will  pardon  my  dul- 
Biess,  but  tbe  public  will  not. 

I  had  iMX'n  soiiir  davK  unoasv  on  vour  account, 
when  yours  arrived.  We  should  have  rejoiced  to 
nave  seen  you,  would  your  engagements  have  jK?r- 
mitted:  but  in  the  autumn  I  hoiK*,  if  not  liefore,  we 
■hall  have  the  pleaAun*  to  receive  you.  At  what 
lime  wo  may  expect  Lady  Hwkctlij  at  pn-sent  I 


know  not:  but  imagine  that  any  time  after  the 
month  of  June  you  will  be  nue  to  find  her  with 
us,  which  1  mention,  knowing  that  to  meet  yea 
will  add  a  relish  to  all  the  pleasures  ihe  can  find 
at  Weston. 

When  I  wrote  those  lines  on  the  dueen's  Tidt, 
I  thought  I  had  performed  well;  but  it  belongs  to 
me,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  to  dislike  whatever 
I  write  when  it  has  been  written  a  month.  The 
performance  was  therefore  sinking  in  my  esteem, 
when  your  approbation  of  it,  arriving  in  good  time, 
buoyed  it  up  again.  It  will  now  keep 
of  the  place  it  holds  in  my  good  opinion, 
it  has  been  favoured  with  yours;  and  a  copy  will 
certainly  be  at  your  service  whenever  you  cbooM 
to  have  one. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  when  I  wrote 
the  hue, 

God  made  the  c<Mnu7,  and  man  made  the  town, 

I  had  not  the  least  recollection  of  that  very  o* 
milar  one,  which  you  quote  from  Hawkins  Brown. 
It  convinces  me  that  critics  (and  none  more  thaA 
Walton,  in'  his  notes  on  Milton's  minor  pocm»)i 
have  often  charged  authors  with  borrowing  wlis^ 
they  drew  from  their  own  fund.     Brown  was 
entertaining  companion  when  he  had  drunk 
bottle,  but  not  before;  this  proved  a  snare  to  lix<^ 
and  he  would  sometimes  drink  too  much;  ba^^  *- 
know  not  that  he  was  chaigeablc  with  any 
irregularities.     He  had  those  among  his  intii 
who  would  not  have  been  such  had  he  been  oHl"^^^' 
wise  viciously  inclined;  the  Duncombes,  in  p».^^ 
cular,  father  and  son,  who  were  of  unblemisf'^ 
morals.  W.  CT  - 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 


Ill 


MY  DEAR  FRi  EN'D,  The  Lodge,  June  5,  i  / 

I  AM  going  to  give  you  a  deal  of  trouble, 
London  folks  mu.st  be  content  to  be  troubled  ^ 
country  folks ;  for  in  London  only  can  our  straT*^ 
necessities  be  supplied.  You  must  buy  for  i 
if  you  please,  a  cuckoo  clock;  and  now  I  will 
you  where  they  are  sold,  which,  Londoner  as  \ 
are,  it  is  poHsiblo  you  may  not  know.  They  t 
soUl,  I  am  informed,  at  more  houses  than  one, 
that  narrow  port  of  IIollx)m  wluch  leads  i 
Broad  St.  Giles.  It  seems  they  are  well  goi 
clocks,  antl  cheap,  which  are  the  two  beat  ivcoe:  -^ 
mendations  of  any  clock.  They  are  made  in  Ge***^ 
many,  and  such  numlvrs  of  them  are  annual 
.  im|x>rted,  that  they  are  become  even  a  considerab— "^ 
I  article  of  commerce. 

I     i  rotuni  you  many  thanks  for  Boswell's  Tou::: — 
I  read  it  to  Mrs.  Unwin  ailcr  supper,  and  we  fin*^ 
It  ainuriing.     There  b  much  trash  in  it,  as  thcr^ 


/ 
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mnil  Always  be  in  eteiy  narrative  that  relates  in- 
disrriniinately  all  that  passed.  But  now  and  then 
the  Doctor  speaks  like  an  oracle,  and  that  makes 
uneruU  for  all.  Sir  John  was  a  coxcomb,  and 
Boswdl  is  not  less  a  coxcomb,  thou|Th  of  another^ 
kind.  I  fancy  Johnson  made  coxcombs  of  all  his 
friends,  and  they  in  return  made  him  a  coxcomb; 
for  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  such  he  certainly 
was,  and.  flattered  as  he  was,  he  was  sure  to  be 
so. 

ThanLi  for  your  invitation  to  London,  but  un- 
lets London  can  como  to  me,  I  fear  we  shall  never 
meet.  I  was  sure  that  you  would  love  my  friend, 
whpn  you  should  once  bo  well  acquainted  with 
him;  and  equally  sure  that  he  would  take  kindly 
to  you. 

Now  for  Homer.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Mr  DEAR  FRiEKD,  Ifw^on,  June  16, 1789. 

Yoc  will  naturally  suppose  that  the  letter  in 
^hich  you  announced  your  marriage  occasioned 
De  some  concern,  thouirh  in  my  answer  I  had  the 
Wa«lom  to  conceal  it.     The  account  you  gave  me 
rf"    the  object  of  your  choice  was  such  ns  left  me 
It  liberty  to  form  conjectures  not  very  comfortable 
to    myself  if  my  friendship  for  you  were  indeed 
•nocre.    I  have  since  however  been  sufficiently 
eoiiaoled.    Your  brother  Chester  has  informed  mr, 
tkat  you  have  inarrieil  not  only  one  of  the  niost 
i|^T<ceable,  but  one  of  the  most  accomplished  wo- 
tten  in  the  kingdom.     It  i:«  an  old  maxim,  that  it 
M  iMtter  to  exceed  exficctation  than  to  disappoint 
k,  and  with  this  maxim  in  your  view  it  was,  no 
doubt,  that  you  dwelt  only  on  circumstances  of  dis- 
advantage, and  would  not  treat  me  with  a  recital 
of  ethrn  which  abundantly  overweiuh  them.  I  now 
congratulate  not  you  only,  but  mvHclf.  and  trulv 
fjoipe  that  my  friend  has  chosen  for  his  fellow- 
*'*^flcr  through  the  remaining  stages  of  his  jour- 
'^i  a  companion  who  will  do  honour  to  his  dis- 
*iMiietit,  and  make  his  way,  so  far  as  it  can  de- 
'^**U  a  wife  to  do  so,  pleasant  to  the  lost. 
AIv-  verses  on  the  Clueen*s  visit  to  London  either 
t  hocn  printed,  or  soon  will  be,  in  the  World. 
***6r\iahing  to  which  you  objected  I  have  alter- 
« trill  have  substituted  two  new  stanzas  instead 
. .       Two  others  also  I  have  struck  out,  another 
^^   having  objected  to  them.    I  think  I  am  a 
^  ^""actable  sort  of  a  poet.     Most  of  my  frater- 
™y  ^^ould  as  soon  shorten  the  note's  of  their  chil- 
^  Wcause  they  were  said  to  Ix?  too  long,  as  thus 
\  ^heir  vompoMtions  in  compliance  with  the 
^^ri  of  others.     I  beg  that  when  my  life  shall 
^titten  hereafter,  my  authorship's  ductability 
,  *  ^^iiiper  may  not  he  forgotten ! 

I  I  am,  my  dear  friend,  ever  yours,  W.  C. 

r~^ — 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 
AMTCO  MID,  The  Lodge,  June  20,  1789. 

I  AM  truly  sorry  that  it  must  be  so  k>ng  before 
we  can  have  an  opportunity  to  meet.  My  cousin, 
in  her  last  letter  but  one,  inspired  me  with  other 
expectations,  expressing  a  purpose,  if  the  matter 
could  be  so  contrived,  of  bringing  you  with  her: 
I  was  willing  to  beUeve  that  you  had  consulted 
t<^ether  on  the  subject,  and  found  it  feasible.  A 
month  was  formerly  a  trifle  in  my  account,  but  at 
my  present  age  I  give  it  all  its  importance,  and 
grudge  that  so  many  months  should  yet  pass,  in 
which  I  have  not  even  a  glimpse  of  those  I  love, 
and  of  whom,  the  course  of  nature  considered,  I 
must  ere  long  take  leave  forever — but  I  shall  live 
till  August. 

Many  thanks  for  the  cuckoo,  which  arrived  per- 
fectly safe,  and  goes  well,  to  the  amusement  and 
amazement  of  all  who  hear  it.  Hannah  lies  awake 
to  hear  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  wo  have  not 
others  in  the  house  that  admire  his  music  as  much 
as  she. 

Having  read  both  Hawkins  and  Boswell,  I  now 
think  myself  almost  as  much  a  master  of  John- 
son's character  as  if  I  had  known  him  {personally, 
and  can  not  but  regret  that  our  hardt  of  other  timet 
found  no  such  biographers  as  these.  '  They  have 
lx)th  been  ridiculed,  and  the  wits  have  had  their 
laugh ;  but  such  an  history  of  Milton  or  Shak- 
speare,  as  they  have  given  of  Johnson — O,  how 
desirable ! 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON. 

July  18,  1789. 

Many  thanks,  my  dear  madam,  for  your  extract 
from  Geortre's  letter.  I  retain  but  little  Italian, 
yet  that  little  was  so  forcibly  mustered  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  was  myself  the  subject,  that  I 
presently  became  master  of  it.  I  have  always  said 
that  George  is  a  poet,  and  1  am  never  in  his  com- 
pany but  I  diHCovi>r  proofs  of  it ;  and  the  delicate 
address  by  which  he  has  managed  his  complimen- 
tary mention  of  me,  convinci>s  me  of  it  still  more 
than  ever.  Here  are  a  thousand  poets  of  us,  wlu 
have  impudence  enough  to  write  for  the  public , 
but  amongst  the  modest  men  who  arc  by  diffidence 
restrained  from  such  an  enterprise  are  those  who 
would  ecli|ise  us  all.  I  wish  that  George  would 
make  the  experiment;  I  would  bind  on  his  laurels 
with  my  own  hand. 

Your  gardener  has  gone  after  his  wife,  but  hav 
ing  negUrted  to  take  his  lyre,  alia»  fiddle,  witb 
hiin.  has  not  yet  brought  home  his  Eurydice.  Yoiu 
clock  in  the  hall  has  stopped,  and  (strange  to  tell!) 
it  stop{HHl  at  the  sight  of  the  watch-maker.  Foi 
he  only  looked  at  it,  and  it  has  been  motumleisi 
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ever  since.  Mr.  Gregson  is  gone,  and  the  Hall  is 
Q  (losoIatlQn.  Pray  don't  think  any  place  pleasant 
that  you  may  find  in  your  rambles,  that  we  may 
Hee  you  the  sooner.  Your  a\Tary  is  all  in  good 
health.  I  pass  it  every  day,  and  often  inquire  at 
the  lattice;  the  inhabitanU  of  it  send  their  dut^, 
and  wish  fur  your  return.  I  took  notice  of  the 
inscription  on  your  seal,  and  had  wc  an  artist 
here  capable  of  furnishing  me  with  anotlier,  you 
should  read  on  mine,  "  Encore  une  leitre" 

Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

The  Lodge,  July  23,  1789. 

You  do  well,  my  dear  sir,  to  impro^'e  your  op- 
portunity; to  speak  in  tlie  rural  phrase,  this  is 
your  sowing  time,  and  the  sheaves  you  look  for  can 
never  be  yours  unless  you  make  that  use  of  it. 
The  colour  of  our  whole  life  is  generally  such  as 
the  three  or  four  first  years,  in  which  we  are  our 
own  masters,  make  it.  Then  it  is  that  we  may 
be  said  to  shape  our  own  destiny,  and  to  treasure 
up  for  ourselves  a  series  of  future  successes  or  dis- 
appointments. Had  I  cuiployed  my  time  as  wise- 
ly as  you,  in  a  situation  very  similar  to  yours,  I 
had  never  l>een  a  {xx't  perhajM,  but  I  might  by 
this  time  have  acquired  a  charart(.T  of  more  im- 
portance in  society;  nnd  a  situation  in  which  my 
friends  would  have  been  better  ploastHi  to  see  me. 
But  three  years  miss()cnt  in  an  attorney's  office 
were  almost  of  courst^  followed  by  several  more 
equally  mis8iK.'nt  in  tlie  Toiii])lo,  and  the  conse- 
queijce  has  been,  as  the  Italian  epitaph  says,  "6Vo 
quV — The  only  use  1  can  make  of  mynclf  now, 
at  least  the  best,  is  to  serve  in  Icrrorem  to  others, 
when  occasion  may  happen  to  oiYvr,  that  they  may 
escape  (so  far  as  my  admonitions  can  have  any 
weight  with  them)  my  folly  and  my  fate.  When 
you  feel  yourself  temptetl  to  ri'lax  a  little  of  the 
strictness  of  your  present  discipline,  nnd  to  indulge 
in  amusement  incompatible  with  your  future  in- 
terests, tliink  on  your  friend  nt  W(»»ton. 

Ilavinjr  said  this,  I  shall  next  with  mv  whole 
heart  invite  vou  hither,  and  assure  vou  that  1  look 
forward  to  approadiing  Au::just  with  jrreat  plea- 
sun',  Inrause  it  proini.ses  me  your  com[>any.  Af- 
ter a  little  time  (which  we  shall  winh  lonjier)  spent 
with  us.  vou  will  return  invi«iorato<l  to  vour  stu- 
dies,  and  pursue  them  with  the  more  advantage. 
In  the  mean  time  you  have  liwt  little,  in  point  of 
■eason,  by  Wui^r  confined  to  London.  Inees.-iant 
lains,  nnd  meadow.^  undiT  water,  have  jriven  to  the 
summer  the  air  of  wint«T,  and  the  country  h:is 
been  ileprived  of  half  its  beauties. 

It  IS  lime  to  tell  you  that  we  are  well,  and  often 
make  you  our  subject.  This  is  the  third  meeting 
that  ray  cousin  and  we  have  had  in  tliis  country; 


and  a  great  instance  of  good  fortuiM  I  aooomil  h 
in  such  a  world  as  this,  to  have  expected  such  a 
pleasure  thrice  without  being  once  disappointed. 
Add  to  this  wonder  as  soon  as  you  can  by  making 
yourself  of  the  party.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston,  Aug.  8,  1789. 

Come  when  you  will,  or  when  you  can,  you  can 
not  come  at  a  wrong  time,  but  we  ahall  exgtdi 
you  on  the  day  mentioned. 

If  you  have  any  book,  that  you  think  will  maks 
pleasant  e\'ening  reading,  bring  it  with  you.  I 
now  read  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Travels  to  the  ladiec  after 
supper,  and  shall  probably  have  finished  them  be* 
fore  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  oeeing  you.  It 
is  the  fashion,  I  understand,  to  condemn  them. 
But  wc  who  make  books  ounelves  aie  mors  mer- 
ciful to  l)ook-makers.  I  would  that  every  ftatiifi.— 
ous  judge  of  authors  were  himself  obliged  to 
there  goes  more  to  the  composition  of  a 
than  many  critics  imagine.  I  have  often 
that  the  same  poet  who  wrote  the  Dunciad 
have  written  these  lines. 

The  m«rcy  I  to  othen  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  moL . 

Alas !  for  Pope,  if  the  merry  he  diowed  to 
was  the  measure  of  the  mercy  he  received !  he 
the  less  ])ardonable  too,  because  experienced  in 
the  difficulties  of  comiKtsition. 

I  scratch  this  between  dinner  and  tea ;  a 
when  I  can  not  write  much  without  disorderi 
my  noddl(\  and  bringing  a  flush  into  my 
You  will  excuse  me  therefore  if,  through 
for  the  two  imi)ortantconsiderations  of  health 
beauty,  I  conclude  myself, 

Ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  WesloU^  Stpt.  24,  1189. 

You  left  us  exactly  at  the  wrong  time.    Hi 
you  staid  till  now,  you  would  have  had  the  plea 
sure  of  hearing  even  my  cousin  say — "  I  am  cold. 
— And  the  still  greater  pleasure  of  being 
yourself;  for  1  have  had  a  fire  in  the  study  e^'< 
since  you  went.     It  is  the  fault  of  our  sumi 
that  tiiey  are  hardly  ever  warm  or  cold  enoof^h  ^ 
Were  they  warm<"r,  we  should  not  want  a  fiie^ 
and  were  they  colder,  we  should  have  one. 

I  have  twice  si'cn  and  conversed  with  Mr.  J— .— ^ 
lie  is  witty,  intelligent,  and  agreeable  beyond  the  "^ 
ronimon  measure  of  men  who  are  so.     But  it  is    * 
the  c^riKtant  efttxrt  of  a  spirit  of  }>arty  to  make 
those  hat4>ful  to  each  other,  who  are  truly  amiable 
in  themselves. 
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Baaa  leiids  hii  love;  he  was 
wliole  day  after  your  depaituie. 


melancholy  the  the  rebellion  of  the  firrt  pair,  and  as  happy  as  it  k 


W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

irr  DEAR  FRIEND,  ITm/oti,  Oct.  4, 1789. 

The  hamper  is  come,  and  come  safe :  and  the 
contents  I  can  affirm  on  my  own  knowledge  are 
ezeeDent.  It  chanced  that  another  hamper  and  a 
box  came  by  the  same  conveyance,  all  which  I  on- 
padLed  and  expounded  In  the  hall;  my  cousin 
«tting,  mean  time,  on  the  stairs,  spectatress  of  the 
business.  We  diverted  ouTBclves  with  imagining 
the  manner  in  which  Homer  would  have  described 
the  scene.  Detailed  in  his  circumstantial  way,  it 
would  have  furmshed  materials  for  a  paragraph 
of  eoosiderable  length  in  an  Odyssey. 

The  unw-sciifrd  hamper  with  hta  mthleaa  iteel 
He  open'd,  cntting  eheer  th'  inaened  cordi^ 
Whkh  boand  the  lid  and  lip  secure.    Forth  caroa 
Ibe  mstling  package  fint,  bright  ttraw  of  wheat, 
Or  aata,  or  bailej;  next  a  bottle  grem 
Tbnat'fiill,  clear  spirits  the  contenti^  diatUl'd 
DiDp  afttf  diop  odorous  bj  the  an 
Of  the  iair  motber  of  his  frieDd— the  Rose. 

And  so  on. 
%  flhoold  Rjoice  to  be  the  hero  of  such  a  tale  in  the 
tkandi  of  Homer. 

Yoo  will  remember,  I  trust,  that  when  the  state 
^^  your  health  or  spirits  calls  for  rural  walks  and 
^*'^A  air,  you  have  always  a  retreat  at  Weston. 

"^c  are  all  well,  all  love  you,  down  to  the  very 
^%;  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  ex- 
^'^'i^ged  langour  for  alacrity,  and  the  deUIity  that 
T^  mentioned  for  indefatigable  vigour. 

^&.  Throckmorton  has  made  me  a  handsome 
p^^ent;  Yilloison's  edition  of  the  Iliad,  elegantly 
'J^'**^!  by  Edwards.  If  I  live  long  enough,  by 
*^  contributions  of  my  firiends  I  shall  once  more 


of  a  library. 


Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

••*  ^Zaa  friend,  Weston,  Dec,  18,  1789. 

.  *  &s  preKnt  appears  to  me  a  wonderful  period 
^  histoiy  of  mankind.  That  nations  so  long 
^''^'ciitedly  slaves  should  on  a  sudden  become  ena- 
?^yt^  of  liberty,  and  understand,  as  suddenly, 
r^^  own  natural  right  to  it,  feeling  themselves  at 
^^  *^iiie  time  inspired  with  resolution  to  assert  it, 
difficult  to  account  for  from  natural  causes. 


w 


^  respect  to  the  finad  issue  of  all  this,  I  can 
|.ry  Say,  that  if,  having  discovered  the  value  of 
**7^**-y,  they  should  next  discover  the  value  of 


^1^-,  and  lastly  the  value  of  the  word  of  God, 
^^  nili  be  happier  than  they  ever  were  since 


possible  they  should  be  in  the  present  life. 

Most  sincerely  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

BfT  DEAR  WALTER, 

I  KNOW  that  you  are  too  reasonable  a  man  to 
expect  any  thing  like  punctuality  of  correspond- 
ence from  a  translator  of  Homer,  especially  from  ona 
who  is  a  doer  also  of  many  other  things  at  the  same 
time ;  for  I  labour  hard  not  only  to  acquire  a  little 
fame  for  myself,  but  to  win  it  also  for  others,  men 
of  whom  I  know  nothing,  not  even  their  names, 
who  send  me  their  poetry,  that  by  translating  it 
out  of  prose  into  verse,  I  may  make  it  more  like 
poetry  than  it  was.  Having  heard  all  this,  you 
will  feel  yourself  not  only  inclined  to  pardon  my 
long  silence,  but  to  pity  me  also  for  the  cause  of  it. 
You  may  if  you  please  believe  likewise,  for  it  is 
true,  that  I  have  a  faculty  of  remembering  my 
fncnda  even  when  I  do  not  write  to  them,  and  of 
loving  them  not  one  jot  the  less,  though  I  leava 
them  to  starve  for  want  of  a  letter  from  me. 
And  now  I  think  you  have  an  apology  both  as  to 
style,  matter,  and  manner,  altogether  unexcep- 
tionable. 

Why  is  the  winter  Uke  a  backbiter  1  Becaoie 
Solomon  says  that  a  backbiter  separates  between 
chief  friends,  and  so  does  the  winter ;  to  this  dirty 
season  it  is  owing,  that  I  see  nothing  of  the  valua- 
ble Cheaters,  whom  indeed  I  see  less  at  all  times 
than  serves  at  all  to  content  me.  I  hear  of  them 
indeed  occasionally  from  my  neighbours  at  the 
Hall,  but  even  of  that  comfort  I  have  lately  en- 
joyed less  than  usual,  Mr.  Throckmorton  having 
been  hindered  by  his  first  fit  of  the  gout  from  his 
usual  visits  to  Chichely.  The  gout  however 
has  not  prevented  his  making  me  a  handsome 
present  of  a  folio  edition  of  the  Iliad,  published 
about  a  year  since  at  Venice,  by  a  literate,  wha 
calls  himself  Villoiran.  It  is  possible  that  yoa 
have  seen  it,  and  that  if  you  have  it  not  yourself, 
it  has  at  least  found  its  way  into  Lord  Bagot's 
library.  If  neither  should  be  the  case,  when  1 
write  next  (for  sooner  or  later  I  shall  certainly 
write  to  you  again  if  I  live)  I  will  send  you  some 
pretty  stories  out  of  his  Prolegomena,  which  will 
make  your  hair  stand  on  end,  as  mine  has  stood 
on  end  already,  they  so  horribly  affect,  in  point  of 
authenticity,  the  credit  of  the  works  of  the  im- 
mortal Homer. 

Wishing  you  and  Mrs.  Bagot  all  the  happiness 
that  a  new  year  can  possibly  bring  with  it,  I  n*' 
main  with  Mrs.  Unwin's  best  respects,  yours,  my 
dear  friend,  with  all  sincerity,  W.  C. 

My  paper  mourns  for  the  death  of  Lord  Coww 
per,  my  valuable  cousin  and  much  my  benefactor. 


-J 
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TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRIKND, 

I  AAi  a  terrible  creature  for  not  writing  soon- 
er, but  the  old  excuse  must  aen'c,  at  laost  I  will 
not  occupy  {Mijier  with  the  addition  of  otliors  un- 
less vou  should  insiiit  on  it,  in  which  case  I  can 
assure  you  tliut  1  have  them  ready.  Now  to  bu- 
siness. 

From  Villoitfon  I  learn  that  it  was  the  avowed 
opinion  and  {ti^rsuasion  of  Callimachus  (whose 
hymns  we  botli  studied  at  Wi'stminstrr)  that  Ho- 
mer was  very  imperfectly  under»itood  even  in  his 
day :  tliat  his  admirers,  deceived  by  the  persj^uity 
of  his  style,  fancied  themselves  masters  of  his 
meaning,  when  in  truth  they  knew  little  about  it. 

Now  we  know  that  Callimachus,  as  I  have  hint- 
ed, was  himself  a  poet,  and  a  good  one ;  he  was 
also  cstecuHMl  a  good  critic ;  he  almost,  if  not  ac- 
tually, adored  Homer,  and  imitated  him  as  nearly 
as  he  could. 

What  shall  we  say  to  this  1  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  say  to  it.  Callimachus  me^nt,  and  he  could 
mean  nothing  more  by  this  assertion,  than  that 
the  poems  of  Homer  were  in  fact  an  allegoiyj 
that  under  the  obvious  import  of  Ids  stories  lay 
concealfd  a  mystic  sense,  sometimes  philosophical, 
'sometimes  religious,  sometimes  moral,  and  that 
the  generality  either  wanted  penetration  or  indus- 
try, or  had  not  been  jiroperly  qualified  by  their 
studies,  to  discover  it.  This  I  can  readily  believe, 
for  I  am  mystlf  an  ignoramus  in  these  points,  and 
except  here  and  tlicre,  discern  nothing  more  than 
the  IctUT.  Hut  if  Callimachus  will  tell  me  that 
even  o(that  I  am  ignorant,  I  hope  soon  by  two 
great  volumes  to  convince  him  of  the  contrary. 

I  learn  nlso  from  the  same  Villoison,  that  Pisis- 
tratus,  who  was  a  sort  of  Mecsnas  in  Athens, 
where  he  gave  great  encouragement  to  literature, 
and  built  and  furnished  a  public  library,  regretting 
that  there  was  no  complete  copy  of  1  lomcr's  works 
in  the  world,  resolved  to  make  one.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  advertised  rewards  in  all  the  newspapers 
to  those,  who,  being  possi'ssed  menioriter  of  any 
part  or  parcels  of  the  poems  of  that  bard,  would 
resort  Id  his  house,  and  repeat  them  to  liis  secre- 
taries, that  tliey  inight  write  them.  Now  it  hap- 
|)ened  that  more  were  desirous  of  the  reward,  than 
qualitied  to  dt*scrve  it.  The  cousiMjuenw  was  that 
the  nonqualilicd  ])ersons  having,  many  of  them, 
a  pretty  knack  at  versification,  iin))Oik'd  on  the 
generous  Atlienian  most  egregiously,  giving  him, 
instead  of  Homer's  verses,  which  they  had  not  to 
give,  verses  of  their  own  inventi«m.  Ho,  gowl 
creatun*,  6Us|Hrling  no  such  fraud,  took  them  all 
lor  gos|)el,  and  ciitorLd  them  into  his  volume  ac- 
cordingly. 

Now  let  him  Ivlieve  the  story  who  can.     That 
Hoijjrr'ft  works  were  in  this  manner  corrected  I 


can  believe;  but  that  a  learned  Athenian  oocild 
be  so  imposed  upon,  with  sufficient  means  of  d^- 
tection  at  hand,  I  can  not.  Would  he  not  be  on 
his  guard  7  Would  not  a  difference  of  style  and 
manner  have  occurred  1  Woukl  not  that  differ- 
ence have  excited  a  suspicion  1  Would  not  that 
suspicion  have  led  to  inquiry,  and  would  not  that 
inquiry  have  issued  in  detection  1  For  how  easy  was 
it  in  the  multitude  of  Homer-conncfB  to  find  two. 
ten,  twenty,  possessed  of  the  questionable  pas- 
sage, and  by  confronting  tliem  with  the  impudi*iit 
iin^xMtor,  to  connct  liimi  Abc<u  ergo  in  malam 
rem  cum  Utis  tuis  hallucinationUnu^  VUhUiftu! 

Faithfully  youis,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

MT  DEAR  SIR,  The  Lodge,  Jan.  3,  17M. 

I  HAVE  been  long  silent,  but  you  liave  had  thft 
charity,  I  hope  and  believe,  not  to  ascribe  my  »> 
lencc  to  a  wrong  cause.    The  truth  is,  I  ha\-e 
too  busy  to  write  to  any  body,  having  been  ol 
to  give  my  mormngs  to  the  revisal  and 
of  a  little  volume  of  Hymns  for  children 
by  I  know  not  whom.    This  task  I  finished 
yesterday,  and  while  it  was  in  hand  wrote 
to  my  couan,  and  to  her  rarely.    From  her 
ever  I  knew  tliat  you  would  hear  of  my  well 
ing,  which  made  me  li*88  anxious  about  my 
to  you,  than  I  could  have  been  otherwise. 

I  am  almost  the  only  person  at  Weston, 
to  you,  who  have  enjoyed  tolerable  health  this  ^ 
ter.     In  your  next  letter  give  us  some  acoNmti 
your  own  state  of  health,  for  I  have  had 
anxieties  alx>ut  you.     The  winter  has  been  mOd  » 
but  our  winters  arc  in  general  such  that  when   ^ 
friend  leaves  us  in  the  beginning  of  that 
always  feel  in  my  heart  a  perhaps  importing 
probably  we  have  met  for  the  last  time,  and 
the  robins  may  whistle  on  the  grave  of  one  of 
before  the  return  of  summer. 

I  am  still  thrumming  Homer's  lyre ;  that  is  ^ 
say,  I  am  still  employed  in  my  last  revisal ; 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  intensenesn  of  m^^ 
toils,  I  will  infonn  you  that  it  cost  me  all  the  inorn.-^ 
ing  yesterday,  and  all  the  evening,  to  translate  ^^ 
single  simile  to  my  mind.     The  transitions  fiuu^ 
one  meml>er  of  the  subject  to  another,  though  ca»y"" 
and  natural  in  the  Greek,  turn  out  oflen  so  intol-  -^ 
erably  awkward  in  an  English  version,  that  almort 
endless  labour,  and  no  little  address,  are  irquiiite 
to  give  them  grace  and  elegance.    I  forget  if  1  told 
you  that  your  German  Clavis  has  been  of  conad- 
erable  use  to  me.     I  am  indebted  to  it  for  a  right 
undtTKtunding  of  the  manner  in  which  Achilles 
yirepannl  ]x>rk,  mutton,  and  goat's  flesh  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  friends,  in  the  night  when 
they  came  deputed  by  Agamemnon  to  negotiate  a 
I  reconciliation.    A  passage  of  which  nobodr  m 


/ 
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the  worid  is  perfectly  master,  myself  only  and 
Sehaulfelbergerufl  excepted,  nor  ever  was,  ex- 
eept  when  Greek  waa  a  live  language. 

1  do  not  know  whether  my  cousin  has  told  you 
or  not  how  I  hrag  in  my  letters  to  her  concerning 
my  translation ;  perhaps  her  modesty  feels  more 
for  me  than  mine  for  myself,  and  she  would  blush 
to  let  even  you  know  the  degree  of  my  8clf-c<H)ceit 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,      The  Lodge,  Feb.  2,  1790. 

Should  Hcyne'a  Homer  appear  before  mine^ 
which  I  hope  is  not  probable,  and  should  he  adopf 
in  it  the  opinion  of  Bentlcy,  that  the  whole  last 
Odyssey  is  spurious,  I  will  dare  to  contradict  both 


on  that  subject.  1  will  tell  you,  however,  express-  him  and  the  Doctor.  I  am  only  in  part  of  Bent- 
ing  myself  as  decently  as  vanity  will  permit,  that ;  ley's  mind  (if  indeed  his  mind  were  such)  in  this 
it  has  undergone  such  a  change  for  the  better  in  matter,  and  giant  as  he  was  m  learning,  and  eagle- 


Uiis  last  re\isal,  that  I  have  much  warmer  hopes 
of  success  than  formerly.  Yours,  W.  C. 


eyed  in  criticism,  am  persuaded,  convinced,  and 
sure  (can  I  be  more  positive  1)  tliat  except  from 
the  moment  when  the  Ithacans  begin  to  meditate 
an  attack  on  the  cottage  of  Laertes,  and  Uience 
to  the  end,  that  book  is  the  work  of  Homer.  From 
tlie  moment  aforesaid,  I  yield  the  point,  or  rather 
have  never,  since  I  had  any  skill  in  Homer,  felt 
myself  at  all  inclined  to  dispute  it.    But  1  believe 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MY  DEAR  coz,  The  Lodge,  Jan.  23,  1790. 

1  HAD  a  letter  yesterday  from  the  wild  boy  John- 
son, for  whom  1  have  conceived  a  great  affection. !  perfectly  at  tlie  same  time  that,  Homer  himself 
It  wu  just  such  a  letter  as  I  like,  of  the  true  belter- ,  alone  excepted,  the  Greek  poet  never  existed  who 
■keher  kind;  and  though  he  writes  a  remarkably , could  have  written  the  speeches  made  by  the  shade 
goodhand,  scribbled  with  such  ra|Mdity,  that  it  was  |  of  Agamemnon,-  in  which  there  is  more  insight 
baiRiy  legible.     He  gave  me  a  droll  account  of  the  into  the  human  heart  discovered  than  I  ever  saw 
sd^mturesof  Lord  Howard's  note,  and  of  his  own  in  any  other  work,  unless  in  Shaksjiean^'s.    I  am 
UK  puiuit  of  it.     The  {xx^m  he  brought  me  came  e<iuall y  disposed  to  fight  for  the  whole  pai?j:agc  that 
■•  from  Lord  Howard,  with  his  lordsliip's  request  descrilxM  Laertes,  and  tlie  intcniew  between  him 
^^  I  would  xevisc  it.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  pas-  and  Ulysses.    Let  Bentley  gnuit  these  to  Ilomer, 
^ond,  and  is  entitled  "  The  Tale  of  the  Lute;  or  and  I  will  shake  hands  xv\i\\  him  as  to  all  the  rest. 
**«  Beauties  of  Audlet/  End."    I  read  it  atten-  The  battle  with  which  the  book  concludes  is,  I 
^^y\  was  much  pleased  with  part  of  it,  and  part  .tliink,  a  ])altr>'  battle,  and  there  is  a  huddle  in  the 
^  it  I  equally  disliked.    I  told  him  so,  and  in  such  i  management  of  it  altogether  unworthy  of  my  fa- 
l^'m  as  one  naturally  uses  when  there  seems  to  vourite,  and  the  favourite  of  all  ages. 

If  you  should  hap^K'n  to  full  into  company  with 
Dr.  Warion  again,  you  will  not,  I  dare  say,  forget 
to  make  him  my  respectful  compUmenta,  and  to 
assure  liiin  that  I  felt  mvself  not  a  little  flattered 
by  the  favourable  mention  he  was  pleased  to  make 
of  me  and  my  labours.  The  poet  who  pleases  a 
man  like  him  bos  nothing  to  wish  for.    I  am  glad 


•*  no  occasion  to  qualify  or  to  alleviate  censure.  I 
"werved  him  aflcrwank  somewhat  more  thought- 
w  tod  alent,  but  occasionally  as  pleasant  as  usual ; 
^  b  Kilwick  wood,  where  we  walked  next  day, 
^  truth  came  out;  that  he  was  himself  the  au- 
^;  and  that  Lord  Howard  not  approving  it  al- 
*Wher,  and  several  friends  of  his  own  age,  to 

*^be  had  shown  it,  differing  from  his  lordship  that  you  were  pleased  with  my  yomig  cousin  John- 

j^  opinion,  and  being  highly  pleasetl  with  it,  he  »on;  he  is  a  boy,  and  bashful,  but  has  great  merit 

^^  come  at  last  to  a  resolution  to  abide  by  my  in  respect  both  of  character  and  intellect.    So  far 

•'^'^gment;  a  measure  to  which  Lord  Howard  by  at  least  as  in  a  week's  knowledge  of  him  I  could 

.***  means  advised  him.    He  accordingly  brought  possibly  learn ;  he  is  very  amiable,  and  very  scnsi- 


»  ^nd  will  bring  it  again  in  the  summer,  when  we 
^^■^  lay  our  heads  together  and  try  to  mend  it. 

1  hare  lately  had  a  letter  also  from  Mrs.  King, 

|.    ^hom  I  had  written  to  inquire  whether  she  were 

j^^^^*g  or  dead.    She  tells  me  the  critics  expect 

^r^*Ji  my  Homer  every  tlung  in  some  parts,  and 

^V^*  b  others  I  shall  fall  short.     These  are  the 

^^  ^^liridge  critics;  and  she  haj»  her  intelligence 

U^*3i  the  botanical  profe^ssor,  Martyn.     That  gen- 

»    •^Ban  in  rejily  answers  them,  that  I  shall  fall 

*   '^it  in  nothing,  but  shall  disapixMnt  them  all.     It 

^;^n  be  mv  endeavour  to  do  so,  and  I  am  not 

^Jiottt  U  ih:  of  succi^ing.  W.  C. 


ble,  and  inspired  me  with  a  warm  wish  to  know 
him  better.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  9,  1790. 

I  HAVK  sent  you  lately  scraps  instead  of  letters, 
having  had  occasion  to  answer  immediatt'ly  on  the 
receipt,  which  alwa3'8  happens  whik:  I  am  deep 
in  Ilomer. 

I  knew  when  I  recommended  Johnson  to  you 
that  you  would  find  lome  way  to  sene  huu,  and 
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•o  it  has  happened,  for  notwithstanding  your  own 
apprehenabns  to  the  contraiy,  you  have  already 
procured  him  a  chaplainahip.  This  is  pretty  well, 
considering  that  it  is  an  early  day,  and  that  you 
have  hut  just  begun  to  know  that  thero  is  such  a 
man  under  Heaven.  I  had  rather  myself  be  pa- 
tronised by  a  person  of  small  interest,  with  a  heart 
like  yours,  than  by  the  Chanoellor  himself,  if  he 
did  not  care  a  fartUng  for  me. 

If  I  did  not  desire  you  to  make  my  acknowledg- 
ments  to  Anonymous,  as  I  believe  I  did  not,  it  was 
because  I  am  not  aware  that  I  am  warranted  to  do 
so.  But  the  omission  is  of  less  consequence,  be- 
cause whoever  he  is,  though  he  has  no  objection 
to  doing  the  kindest  things,  he  seems  to  have  an 
aversion  to  the  thanks  they  merit. 

You  must  know  that  two  odes  composed  by 
Horace  have  lately  been  discovered  at  Rome;  I 
wanted  them  transcribed  into  the  blank  leaves  of  a 
little  Horace  of  mine,  and  Mrs.  Throckmorton 
performed  that  service  for  me ;  in  a  blank  leaf  there- 
fore of  the  same  book  I  wrote  the  following  * 

W.  C. 


[TO  MR.  JOHNSON.] 

DEAR  SIR,  Wiuton^  Feb.  11,  1*790. 

I  AM  very  sensibly  obliged  by  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Fuseli,  and  beg  that  you  will  tell  him  so: 
they  alTord  mc  opportunities  of  improvement,  which 
I  shall  not  neglect  When  he  shall  see  the  press- 
copy,  he  will  be  convinced  of  this;  and  will  be 
convinced  likewise  that  smart  as  he  sometimes  is, 
he  spares  me  often  when  I  have  no  mercy  on  my- 
self. He  will  see  almost  a  new  translation.  *  *  * 
I  assure  you  faithfully,  that  whatever  my  faults 
may  be,  to  be  easily  or  hastily  satisfied  with  what 
I  have  written  is  not  one  of  them. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

rhe  Lodge,  Feb.  26,  1790. 
You  have  set  my  heart  at  ease,  my  cousin,  so 
&r  as  you  were  younelf  the  object  of  its  anxieties. 
What  other  troubles  it  feels  can  be  cured  by  GU)d 
alone.  But  you  are  never  silent  a  week  longer 
than  usual,  without  giving  an  opportunity  to  my 
tmajrination  (ever  fruitful  in  flowers  of  a  sable 
hue)  to  tease  me  with  them  day  and  night.  Lon- 
don is  indeed  a  pestilent  place,  as  you  call  it,  and  I 
would,  with  all  my  heart,  that  thou  hadst  less  to 
do  with  it;  were  you  under  the  same  roofwitli 
uie,  I  should  know  you  to  be  safe,  and  should 
never  distress  you  with  melancholy  letters. 


I  fed  myself  well  enough  indined  to  ths 
sure  you  propose,  and  will  show  to  your  new  ie> 
quaintance  with  all  my  heart  a  nmple  cf  mj 
translation,  but  it  shall  not,  if  yvm  please,  be  tda 
from  the  Odyssey.    It  is  a  poem  cSt  a  genlkr  ol» 
racter  than  the  Iliad,  and  as  I  pvc^NMe  to  canybs 
by  a  coup  de  main,  I  shall  employ  Achilles,  Apt 
menmon,  and  the  two  armies  of  Gieeoe  and  Tttf 
in  my  service.    I  will  accordingly  send  you  in  Cfai 
box  that  I  received  fiom  you  last  night,  the  tm 
first  books  of  the  Iliad,  for  that  lady's  penml;  to 
those  I  have  given  a  third  revisal;  for  them  fiiat- 
fore  I  will  bo  answerable,  and  am  not  aihid  t» 
stake  the  credit  of  my  work  upon  them  withber, 
or  with  any  living  wight,  especially  one  who  un- 
derstands the  original.    I  do  not  mean  that  eten 
they  are  finished,  for  I  shall  examine  and  ooi^ 
examine  them  yet  again,  and  so  you  may  tefl  her* 
but  I  know  that  they  will  not  disgrace  me;  whma^ 
it  is  so  long  since  I  have  looked  at  the  Odjia^ 
that  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.    They 
set  sail  from  Olney  on  Monday  morning  in 
Diligence,  and  will  reach  you  I  hope  in  the 
ning.    As  soon  as  she  has  done  with  them,  I 
be  glad  to  have  them  again,  for  the  time  draws 
when  I  shall  want  to  give  them  the  last  touch. 

I  am  delighted  with  Mrs.  Bodham's 
in  giving  me  the  only  picture  of  my  own 
that  is  to  be  found  1  suppose  in  all  the  wodd. 
had  rather  possess  it  than  the  richest  jewel  m 
British  crown,  for  I  loved  her  with  an 
that  her  death,  fifty-two  years  since,  has  not  10 
the  least  abated.  I  remember  her  too,  young  a^ 
I  was  when  she  died,  well  enough  to  know  that  if 
is  a  very  exact  resemblanoo  of  her,  and  as  soch  it 
is  to  me  invaluable.  Every  body  loved  her,  tad 
with  an  amiable  character  so  impressed  upon  all 
her  features,  every  body  was  sure  to  do  so. 

I  have  a  vexy  afTectionatc  and  a  very  clevrr  let^ 
tcr  from  Johnson,  who  promises  me  the  trsniaipt 
of  the  books  entrusted  to  him  in  a  lew  daja  ' 
have  a  great  love  for  that  young  man;  be  ha* 
some  drops  of  the  same  stream  in  his  veins  thait 
once  animated  the  original  of  that  dear  pictuie- 

W.  c. 


TO  MRS.  BODHAM. 


The  verses  to  Mm  Tlirockinorton  on  her  boauUful  uaoi. 
iiiA't  of  Ilorace's  Ode  eonduded  this  Letter. 


MY  DEAREST  ROSE,  Weston,  jFV6.37, 1790. 

Whom  I  thought  withered,  and  fellen  from  th0 
stalk,  but  whom  I  find  still  alive:  nothing  c«u^ 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  know  it,  aiM^  ^ 
learn  it  from  yourself.  I  loved  you  dearly  wb<« 
you  were  a  child,  and  love  you  not  a  jot  the  1<^ 
for  having  ceased  to  be  so.  Evriy  civature  tb*^ 
bears  any  affinity  to  my  own  mother  is  dear  to  B"' 
and  you,  the  daughter  of  her  brother,  are  but  ''^ 
remove  distant  from  her;  I  bve  you  thrrefoR,  ^ 
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both  for  her  sake,  and  for  your 
id  could  not  have  fumiahcd  you 
>  acceptable  to  me,  as  the  picture 
80  kindly  sent  me.    I  received  it 

last,  and  viewed  it  with  a  tre- 
es and  spirits  somewhat  akin  to 
bave  felt,  had  the  dear  original 
f  to  my  embraces.  I  kissed  it, 
?re  it  is  the  last  object  that  I  see 
course  the  first  on  wliich  I  open 
noming.  She  died  when  I  had 
xth   year,  yet  I  remember  her 

ocular  witness  of  the  great  fide- 

I  remember  too  a  multitude  of 
idemesses  which  I  received  from 
lave  endeared  her  memory  to  me 
)n.  There  is  in  me,  I  believe, 
nne  than  of  the  Cowper;  and 
of  both  names,  and  have  a  thou- 
ovc  those  pi  my  own  name,  yet  I 

nature  draw  me  vehemently  to 

thought  in  the  days  of  my  child- 
lemble  my  mother,  and  in  my  na- 
whlch  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  I 
*d  a  competent  judge,  can  trace 
jT  late  uncle,  your  father.  Some- 
ibility,  and  a  Uttle  I  would  hope 

f^r ,  I  know  not  what  to 

•eming  to  praise  myself,  which  is 

but  speaking  to  you,  I  will  even 
ly  good  nature.  Add  to  all  this, 
x)etry,  as  did  our  venerable  an- 
of  St  Paul's,  and  I  think  I  shall 
elf  a  Donne  at  all  points.  The 
atever  I  am,  I  love  you  all. 
k  happy  event,  that  brought  the 
nephew,  to  my  knowledge,  and 
lough  all  the  restraints  which  his 
less  imposed  on  him,  he  deter- 
I  out  He  is  amiable  to  a  degree 
m  seen,  and  I  often  long  with  im- 
im  again. 

uain,  what  shall  I  say  in  answer 

ite  invitation  1    I  must  say  this, 

ow,  nor  soon,  and  I  wish  with  all 

But  I  will  tell  you  what  may 

and  it  will  answer  to  us  just  as 
[r.  Bodham  can  come  to  Weston, 
he  summer  is  at  hand,  there  are 
I  to  bring  you,  and  you  are  nci- 
ilating  Homer.  I  am  crazed  that 
u  all  together  for  want  of  house- 
r.  Bodham  and  yourself,  we  have 
equally  good  for  any  third,  in  the 
le,  whether  named  Hewitt,  Bod- 
hnson,  or  by  whatever  name  dis- 
I.  Hewitt  has  particular  claims 
fas  my  playfellow  at  Berkham- 


stead,  and  has  a  share  in  my  wannest  aflectums. 
Pray  tell  her  sol  Nother  do  1  at  all  fbiget  my 
cousin  Harriet  She  and  I  have  been  many  a 
time  merry  at  C%tfield,  and  have  made  the  par- 
sonage ring  with  laughter.  Qive  my  love  to  her. 
Assure  yourself,  my  dearest  cousm,  that  I  shall 
receive  you  as  if  you  were  my  suter;  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  is,  for  my  sake,  prepared  to  do  the  same. 
When  she  has  seen  you,  she  will  love  you  for 
your  own. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Bodham  for  his 
kindness  to  my  Homer,  and  with  my  love  to  you 
all,  and  with  Mrs.  Unwin'p  kind  respects,  am, 
My  dear,  dear  Rose,  ever  yours,  W.  C. 

P.  S. — I  mourn  the  death  of  your  poor  brother 
Castres,  whom  I  should  have  seen  hajd  he  lived, 
and  should  have  seen  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
He  was  an  amiable  boy,  and  I  was  very  fond  of 
him. 

Still  another  P.  S. — I  find  on  consulting  Mrs. 
Unwin,  that  I  have  underrated  our  capabilities^ 
and  that  we  have  not  only  room  for  you  and  Mt 
Bodham,  but  for  two  of  your  sex,  and  even  for 
your  nephew  into  the  bargain.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  have  it  all  so  occu|ned. 

Your  nephew  tells  me  that  his  sister,  in  the 
qualities  of  the  mind,  resembles  you:  that  is 
enough  to  make  her  dear  to  me,  and  I  beg  you 
will  assure  her  that  she  is  so.  Let  it  not  be  long 
before  I  hear  from  you. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa 

Wuton,  F^b.  28, 1790. 

MY  DEAR  COCSIN  JOHN, 

I  HAVE  much  wished  to  hear  from  you,  and 
though  you  are  welcome  to  write  to  Mrs.  Unwin 
as  often  as  you  please,  I  wish  myself  to  be  num- 
bered among  your  correspondents. 

I  shall  find  time  to  answer  you,  doubt  it  not! 
Be  as  busy  as  we  may,  we  can  always  find  time 
to  do  what  is  agreeable  to  us.  By  the  way,  had 
you  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Unwin  ?  I  am  witness 
that  she  addressed  one  to  you  before  you  went 
into  Norfolk;  but  your  mathematico-poetkal  head 
forgot  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it 

1  was  never  more  pleased  in  my  life  than  to 
learn,  and  to  learn  firom  herself,  that  my  dearest 
Rose*  is  still  alive.  Had  she  not  engaged  me  to 
love  her  by  the  sweetness  of  her  character  when  a 
child,  she  would  have  done  it  eficctually  now,  bj 
making  me  the  most  acceptable  present  in  the 
world,  my  own  dear  mother's  picture.    I  am  pei- 


Mcs.  Anns  Bodham. 
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haps  the  only  pcrs^fti  living  who  rememhen  her, 
but  I  remember  her  well,  and  can  attest  on  my 
own  knowledge,  the  truth  of  the  reaemblance. 
Amiable  and  elegant  as  the  countenance  is,  such 
exactly  was  her  own;  she  was  one  of  the  tendcr- 
est  parents,  and  so  just  a  copy  of  her  is  therefore 
to  me  invaluable. 

I  wrote  yesterday  to  my  Rose,  to  tell  her  all 
this,  and  to  thank  her  for  her  kindness  in  send- 
ing it !  Neither  do  I  forget  your  kindness,  who 
intimated  to  her  that  I  should  be  happy  to  possess 
it. 

She  invites  me  into  Norfolk,  but  alas  she  might 
as  well  invite  the  house  in  which  I  dwell;  for  all 
other  considerations  and  impediments  apart,  how 
is  it  possible  that  a  translator  of  Homer  should 
lumber  to  such  a  distance !  But  though  I  can  not 
comply  with  her  kind  invitation,  I  have  made  my- 
self the  best  amends  in  my  power  by  inviting  her, 
and  all  the  family  of  Donncs,  to  Weston.  Per- 
haps we  could  not  accommodate  them  all  at  once, 
but  in  succession  we  could ;  and  can  at  any  time 
find  room  for  five,  thn>e  of  them  being  females, 
and  one  a  married  one.  You  arc  a  mathematician ; 
tell  me  then  how  five  persons  can  be  lodged  in 
three  betis  (two  males  and  three  females),  and  I 
dhall  have  good  hope,  that  you  will  proceed  a  se- 
nior optime  7  It  would  make  me  happy  to  see  our 
house  so  furnished.  As  to  yourself,  whom  I  know 
to  be  a  subscalarian,  or  a  man  that  sleeps  under 
the  stairs,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  all,  nei- 
ther could  you  possibly  have  any  yourself,  to  the 
garret,  as  a  place  in  which  you  might  be  disposed 
of  with  great  felicity  of  acconmiodation. 

I  tliank  you  much  for  your  services  in  the  tran- 
scribing way,  and  would  by  no  means  have  you 
despair  of  an  opportunity  to  serve  me  in  the  same 
way  yet  again ; — write  to  me  soon,  and  tell  me  I  account  have  often  failed  sadly. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  March  8,  171 

MT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

I  thank  thee  much  and  oft  for  negotiAtixis- 

well  this  poetical  concern  with  Mrs. ,  ^a 

for  sending  mo  her  opinion  in  her  own  hand, 
should  be  unreasonable  indeed  not  to  be  hi^^ 
gratified  by  it,  and  I  like  it  the  better  lor  b^ij 
modestly  eipresscd.    It  is,  as  you  know,  aAcf  j 
shall  be  some  months  longer,  my  daily  bosincfls  4 
polish  and  improve  what  is  done,  that  when  the 
whole  shall  appear  she  may  find  her  expectatioor 
answered.     I  am  glad  also  that  thou  didst  tend 
her  the  sixteenth  Odysdcy,  though,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  know  not  at  all  at  present  whereof  it  n 
made :  but  I  am  sure  that  thou  wouldst  not  hiTt 
sent  it,  hadst  thou  not  conceived  a  good  opinion 
of  it  thyself,  and  thought  that  it  would  do  meoe- 
dit    It  was  very  kind  in  thee  to  sacrifice  to  tlv 
Minerva  on  my  account. 

For  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  Test 
Act,  I  can  not  do  better  than  refer  thee  to  my 
poem,  entitled  and  called  "Expostulation."  1 
have  there  expressed  myself  not  much  in  its  &- 
vour;  considering  it  in  a  rdligious  view;  and  in  a 
political  one  I  like  it  not  a  jot  the  better.  1 10 
neither  Tory  nor  High  Churchman,  but  an  old 
Whig,  as  my  father  was  before  me;  and  an  enemy 
consequently  to  all  tyrannical  impositions. 

Mrs.  Unwin  bids  me  return  thee  many  thank* 
for  thy  inquiries  so  kindly  made  concerning  her 
health.  She  is  a  little  better  than  of  late,  but  haB 
been  ill  continually  ever  since  last  November. 
Every  thing  that  could  try  patience  and  suhmic- 
sion  she  has  had,  and  her  submission  and  patien00 
have  answered  in  the  trial,  though  mine  on  her 


when  I  shiiU  see  you. 

I  have  not  said  the  half  that  I  have  to  say,  but 
breakfast  is  at  hand,  which  always  terminates  my 
epiijtlea. 

What  have  you  done  with  your  poeml  The 
tnmaiing  that  it  procured  you  here  has  not,  I  hope, 
put  you  out  of  conceit  with  it  entirely;  you  arc 
more  than  equal  to  the  alteration  that  it  needs. 
Only  remember,  that  in  writing,  perspicuity  is  al- 
ways more  than  half  the  battle.  The  want  of  it 
is  the  ruin  of  more  than  half  the  poetry  that  is 
published.  A  meaning  that  docs  not  stare  you  in 
tfie  fare  is  as  bad  as  no  meaning,  because  nobody 
will  take  the  pains  to  poke  for  it.  So  now  adieu 
lor  the  present.  Beware  of  killing  yourself  with 
problems;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  never  live  to  be 
another  Sir  Isaac. 

Mrs.  Unwin's  aiTwtionatc  remembrances  attend 
you ;  Lady  Hesketh  is  inui*h  dLs[)osed  to  love  you ; 
(>erna})s  most  who  know  you  have  some  little  ten- 
dency tno  same  way. 


I  have  a  letter  from  Johnson,  who  tells  me  that 
he  has  sent  his  transcript  to  you,  begging  at  th* 
same  time  more  copy.  Let  hun  have  it  bf  *0 
means ;  he  is  an  industrious  youth,  and  I  \om  hifl 
dearly.  I  told  him  that  you  are  disposed  to  k*** 
him  a  little.  A  new  poem  is  bom  on  the  reori]^ 
of  my  mother's  picture.    Thou  shalt  have  it 

w.c. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

The  Lodge,  March  11, 1790. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  WAS  glad  to  hear  from  you,  for  a  Hne  fiw" 
you  gives  me  always  much  pleasure,  but  wa<  ^ 
much  gladdened  by  the  contents  of  jrour  W*"' 
The  state  of  your  health,  wliich  I  have  fcan»«' 
more  accurately  i>crliai>s  from  my  cousin,  ti^ 
in  this  last  instance,  than  from  yourself,  has  rathrf 
alarmed  me,  and  even  she*  has  collected  b^Y  in^' 
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a.  that  subject  more  from  your  looks 
our  own  acknowledgments     Tocom- 

and  often  of  our  indispositions  does 
ensure  the  pity  of  the  hearer,  perhaps 
br&its  it;  but  to  dissemble  them  alto- 
t  least  to  suppress  the  worst,  is  attended 
rith  an  inconvenience  greater  still ;  the 
>ut  at  last,  and  our  friends,  unprepared 
it,  are  doubly  distressed  about  us  In 
I  squint  a  little  at  Mrs.  Unwin,  who 
;  it  is  with  her  as  with  you,  the  only 
vhich  she  practises  any  dissimulation 
»nsequence  is,  that  when  she  is  much 
[  never  believe  myself  in  possession  of 
ruth,  live  in  constant  expectation  of 
lething  worse,  and  at  the  long  run  am 
ippointed.  It  seems  tliercfore,  as  on 
ccaaions,  so  even  in  this,  the  better 
le  whole  to  appear  what  we  arc;  not 
ears  of  our  friends  asleep  by  cheerful 
1  do  not  properly  belong  to  us,  or  by 
en  as  if  we  were  well,  when  in  fact 

much  otherwise.  On  condition  how- 
ta  act  differently  toward  me  for  the  fu- 
pardon  the  ])ast,  and  she  may  gather 
!mency  shown  to  you,  some  hoix!s,  on 
•nditions,  of  similar  clemencv  to  herself 

'  W.  C. 


MRS.  THROCKMORTON. 

The  Lodge,  March  27, 1790. 

T  MADAM, 

jnly  observe  on  the  subject  of  your  ab- 
^oa  have  stretched  it  since  you  went, 
tj]e  it  a  week  longer.  Weston  is  sadly 
oat  you;  and  here  are  two  of  us,  who 
rtily  glad  to  sec  you  again.    I  believe 


the  other  half,  or  the  upper  part  of  it,  continuing 
still  unoccupied.  My  artist  in  this  way  at  Olney. 
has  however  undertaken  to  make  the  whole  of  it 
tenantable,  and  then  I  shall  be  twenty  years  young- 
er than  you  have  ever  seen  me. 

I  heard  of  your  birthday  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing; the  news  came  from  the  steeple.      W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  ^farch  22, 1790. 
I  REJOICE,  my  dearest  cousin,  that  my  MSS. 
have  roamed  the  earth  so  successfully,  and  have 
met  with  no  disaster.  The  single  book  excepted 
that  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  and  rose 
again,  th<^y  have  been  fortunate  without  exception. 
I  am  not  superstitious,  but  have  nevertheless  as 
good  a  right  to  l)elicve  tliat  adventure  an  omen, 
and  a  favourable  one,  as  Swift  had  to  interpret,  as 
he  did,  the  loss  of  a  fine  fish,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  laid  on  the  bank,  than  it  flounced  into  the 
water  again.  Tliis  he  tells  us  himself  he  always 
considered  as  a  type  of  his  future  disap{)ointments; 
and  why  may  not  I  as  well  consider  the  mar\'et 
lous  recovery  of  my  lost  book  from  the  Iwttoni  of 
the  Thames,  as  typical  of  its  future  prosperity  1 
To  say  the  tnith,  I  have  no  fears  now  about  the 
success  of  my  Translation,  though  in  time  past  I 
have  had  many.  I  knew  there  was  a  style  some- 
where, could  I  but  find  it,  in  whicli  Homer  ought 
to  be  rendered,  and  wliicli  alone  would  suit  him. 
Long  time  I  blundered  about  it,  ere  I  could  attain 
to  any  decided  judgment  on  the  matter;  at  first  I 
was  betrayed  by  a  desire  of  accommodating  my 
language  to  the  simplicity  of  his,  into  much  of  the 
quaintness  that  belonged  to  our  writers  of  the  fif- 
ti«nth  century.  In  the  course  of  many  rcvisab  I 
have  delivered  myself  from  this  evil,  I  believe,  en- 
)pier  at  home  -than  any  where,  which  jtirely;  but  I  have  done  it  slowly,  and  as  a  man 
ible  belief  to  your  neighbours,  because  •  separates  himself  from  his  mistress  when  he  is 
tasurancc  that   since  you  are  neither  going  to  marry.     I  had  so  strung  a  predilcclion  in 


mble  for  pleasure,  nor  to  meet  with  any 
)f  business,  while  Weston  shall  continue 
lome,  it  will  not  often  want  you. 

first  books  of  my  Iliad  have  been  sub- 
he  inspection  and  scrutiny  of  a  great 
iir  sex,  at  the  instance  of  my  cousin,  as 
ipposc.  The  lady  is  mistress  of  more 
in  a  few  (it  is  to  be  hoped  she  is  single), 
ilarly  she  is  mistress  of  the  Greek.  She 
em  with  expre^ions  that  if  any  thing 
!  a  poet  prouder  than  all  poets  naturally 
have  made  me  so.  I  tell  you  this,  bc- 
ivr  that  you  all  interest  yourselves  in 

oi  the  said  Iliad. 
>rig  is  arrived,  and  is  the  very  perfection 


favour  of  this  style  at  first,  that  I  was  cra7x>d  to  find 
that  others  were  not  as  much  enamoured  with  it 
as  myself.  At  every  passage  of  that  sort  which  I 
obliterated,  I  groaned  bitterly,  and  said  to  myself, 
I  am  spoiling  my  work  to  please  those  who  have 
no  taste  for  the  simple  graces  of  antiquity.  But 
in  measure  as  I  adopted  a  more  modem  phraseo- 
logy, I  become  a  convert  to  their  opinion,  and  in 
the  last  revisal,  which  I  am  now  making,  am  not 
sensible  of  having  spared  a  single  expression  of  tho 
obsolete  kind.  I  see  my  work  so  much  improved 
by  this  alteration,  that  I  am  filled  with  wonder  at 
my  own  backwardness  to  assent  to  the  necessity 
of  it,  and  the  more  when  I  consider  that  Miltou, 


with  whose  manner  I  account  myself  intimately 
vigs,  having  only  one  fault;  which  is, '  acquainted,  is  never  quaint,  never  twangs  through 
ad  will  only  go  into  the  first  half  of  it,  the  now*,  but  is  eveiy  where  grand  and  elegant, 
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without  rcBorting  to  musty  antiquity  for  his  beau- 
M.  On  tlie  contrary,  he  took  a  long  stride  for- 
ward, left  the  languofi^  of  his  own  day  far  behind 
him,  and  anticipated  the  expressbns  of  a  centoiy 
▼et  to  come. 

I  hav'e  now,  as  I  said,  no  longer  any  doubt  of 
the  event,  but  I  will  give  thee  a  shilling  if  thou  wilt 
tcU  me  what  I  shall  say  in  my  preface.  It  is  an 
affair  of  much  delicacy,  and  I  have  as  many 
opinions  about  it  as  tliero  are  whims  in  a  weather- 
cock. 

Send  my  MSS.  and  thine  when  thou  wilt.  In 
a  day  or  two  I  shall  enter  on  the  last  Iliad.  When 
I  have  finished  it  I  shall  give  the  Odyssey  one  more 
reading,  and  shall  therefore  shortly  have  occasion 
for  the  copy  in  thy  posscssbn ;  but  you  see  that 
there  is  no  need  to  hurry. 

I  leave  the  little  space  for  Mrs.  Unwin's  use, 
who  means,  I  believe,  to  occupy  it 

And  am  evermore  thine  most  truly,  W.  C. 

Postscript  in  the  hand  qf  Mrs.  Unwin. 

You  can  not  imagine  how  much  your  lad^'ship 
would  oblige  your  unworthy  servant,  if  you  would 
be  so  good  to  let  me  know  in  what  point  I  difier 
from  you.  All  that  at  present  I  can  say  is,  that 
I  will  readily  sacrifice  my  own  opinion,  unless 
I  can  give  you  a  substantial  reason  for  adhering 
to  it. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa 

Weston,  March  23,  1790. 

Your  MS.  arrived  saie  in  new  Norfolk  Street, 
and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  labours. 
Were  you  now  at  Weston  I  could  furnish  you  with 
employment  for  some  weeks,  and  shall  perhaps  be 
equally  able  to  do  it  in  summer,  for  I  have  lost  my 
best  amanuensis  in  this  place,  Mr.  George  Throck- 
morton, who  is  gone  to  Bath. 

You  arc  a  man  to  be  envied,  who  have  never 
read  the  Odyssey,  which  is  one  of  the  most  amus- 
ing story-books  in  the  world.  There  is  also  much 
of  the  finest  poctiy  in  the  world  to  be  found  in  it, 
notwithstanding  all  that  Longinus  has  insinuated 
to  the  contrary.  His  comparison  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  to  the  meridian,  and  the  declining  sun, 
is  pretty,  but  I  am  persuaded,  not  just.  The  pret- 
tiness  of  it  seduced  him ;  he  was  otherwise  too  judi- 
cious a  reader  of  Homer  to  have  made  it.  I  can 
find  in  the  latter  no  symptoms  of  impaired  ability, 
none  of  the  effects  of  a^^e ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  roe  a  certainty,  that  Homer,  had  he  writ^ 
ten  the  Odyssey  in  his  youth,  could  not  have  writ- 
ten it  better;  and  if  the  Iliad  in  his  old  age,  that 
be  would  have  written  it  just  as  well.  A  critic 
wnnld  tctl  me,  that  instead  of  vriiten^  I  should 


have  said  composed.    Very  likely — but  I  am  nol 
vvriting  to  one  of  that  snarling  generation. 

My  boy,  I  k>ng  to  see  thee  again.    It  has  hap- 
pened some  way  or  other,  that  Mrs.  Unwin  and 
I  have  conceived  a  great  afibction  for  thee.     That 
I  should,  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  (because 
thou  art  a  shred  of  my  own  mother);  neither  u 
the  wonder  great  that  she  should  fiJl  into  the  same 
predicament :  for  she  loves  every  thing  that  I  love. 
You  will  observe  that  your  own  personal  right  to 
be  beloved  makes  no  part  of  the  oonsideration. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  touch  with  so  nmch  ten- 
derness as  the  vanity  of  a  young  man ;  because  I 
know  how  extremely  he  is  susceptible  of  impnt- 
sions  that  might  hurt  him  in  that  particular  part 
of  his  compodtion.    If  you  should  ever  prove  a 
coxcomb,  from  which  diaracter  you  stand  just 
now  at  a  greater  distance  than  any  young  man  I 
know,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  have  made  yoii 
one ;  no,  you  will  gain  nothing  by  me  bat  the 
honour  of  being  much  valued  by  a  poor  poet,  who 
can  do  you  no  good  while  he  lives,  and  has  nothu^ 
to  leave  you  when  he  dies.    If  yoa  can  be  con- 
tented to  be  dear  to  me  on  these  conditions^  so  yoa 
shall;  but  other  terms  more  advantageous  thin 
these,  or  more  inviting,  none  have  I  to  prqnse. 

Farewell.  Puzzle  not  yourself  about  a  subject 
when  you  write  to  dther  of  us ;  every  thing  if  sob* 
ject  enough  from  those  we  love.  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO. 

Weston,  April  17, 1790. 

Your  letter  that  now  lies  befine  me  is  tlmoit 
I  three  weeks  old,  and  therefore  of  full  age  to  re- 
;  ceive  an  answer,  which  it  shall  without  deUy,  if 
the  interval  between  the  present  moment  aw^ 
that  of  breakfast  should  ^prove  sufficient  for  tb* 
purpose. 

Yours  to  Mrs.  Unwin  was  received  yeiteidsy'* 
,  for  which  she  will  thank  you  in  due  time.    1  bt^^ 
also  seen,  and  have  now  in  my  desk  your  letter  t^^ 
Lady  Hesketh;  she  sent  it  thinking  it  wonlddl'' 
vert  me ;  in  which  she  was  not  mistaken.    I  ihsX' 
tell  her  when  I  write  to  her  next,  that  you  longt)^' 
receive  a  line  from  her.    Give  yourself  no  troolli^ 
on  the  subject  of  the  politic  device  you  saw  ^^ 
to  recur  to,  when  you  presented  me  with  the  mi*** 
uscript ;  it  was  an  innocent  deception,  at  lent  •* 
could  harm  nobody  save  yourself;  an  effect  wfai^*^ 
it  did  not  fail  to  produce ;  and  since  the  paniiK*^ 
ment  followed  it  so  closely,  by  me  at  least  it  D*^ 
very  well  be  forgiven.    You  ask,  how  can  I  *^ 
that  you  arc  not  addicted  to  practices  of  tbe^^* 
ceptive  bind?    And  certainly,  if  the  little  ti'^ 
that  I  ha^  e  had  to  study  you  were  alone  to  be  ^^ 
sidered,  the  question  would  not  be  nniraann**^* 
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tJ  a  man  who  reaches  my  yean  fin(L» 

Along  experience  does  attain 
QMthing  like  piupheiic  stxaia" 

r  much  of  Lavatcr*9  opinion,  and  per- 
fitccs  are  as  legible  as  books,  only  with 
nstances  to  recommend  them  to  our 

I  they  are  read  in  much  less  time,  and 
fas  likely  to  deceive  us.  Yours  gave 
able  imprefflion  of  you  the  moment  I 
kI  though  I  shall  not  tell  you  in  par- 

I I  saw  in  it,  for  reasons  mentioned  in 
¥ill  add  that  I  had  observed  in  you 
X,  that  has  not  confirmed  the  opinion 
m]  in  your  favour.  In  fact,  I  con  not 
t  my  skill  in  physiognomy  has  ever  do- 
nd  I  should  add  more  on  this  subject, 

ya  have  shut  up  your  mathematical 
must  give  yourself  to  the  study  of 
merely  that  you  may  be  al)le  to  read 
the  other  Greek  classics  with  ease,  but 
Testament,  and  the  Greek  fathers  also, 
led,  and  by  the  aid  of  your  fiddle  into 
,  together  with  some  portion  of  the 
1  (without  which  nothing  can  be  done) 
a  to  look  well  to  your  flock,  when  you 
i,  you  will  be  well  set  up  for  a  parson, 
taracter,  if  I  live  to  sec  you  in  it,  I 
and  hope  that  you  will  make  a  very 
ire  from  most  of  your  fraternity. 

Ever  yours.  W.  C. 


•O  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  AprU  19,  1790. 
'  coz, 

thee  for  my  cousin  Johnson's  letter, 
ed  me.  I  had  one  from  him  lately,  in 
pressed  an  ardent  desire  of  a  lino  from 
!  delight  he  would  feel  in  receiving  it. 
whether  you  will  have  the  charity  to 
ngings,  but  mention  the  matter,  think- 
ble  that  you  may.  A  letter  from  a 
luth  immersed  in  mathematics  must 
r  pleasant. 

ling  Homer  backward,  having  begun 
book,  and  designing  to  persevere  in 
e  fashion,  till  I  arrive  at  the  first, 
tmind  you  perhaps  of  a  certain  poet's 
the  Bastile  (thank  Heaven!  in  the 
no  more)  counting  the  noils  in  the 
ety's  soke  in  all  directions.  I  find  so 
the  last  re\isal,  that  1  shall  soon  reach 
r,  and  soon  want  those  books  of  it 
1  thy  possession ;  the  two  first  of  the 
lie  also  in  thy  possession,  much  sooner ; 
lereibre  send  them  by  the  first  fair  op- 
S3  t} 


portunity.  I  am  in  high  spirits  on  this  subject, 
and  think  that  I  have  at  last  licked  the  clumsy  cub 
into  a  shape  that  will  secure  to  it  the  fiivourable 

noticeof  the  public.    Let  not retard  me^ 

and  1  shall  hope  to  get  it  out  next  winter. 

I  am  glad  that  thou  hast  sent  the  General  those 
I  verses  on  my  mother's  picture.  They  will  amuse 
hin— -only  I  hope  that  he  will  not  miss  my  mother- 
in-law,  and  think  that  she  ought  to  have  made  a 
third.  On  such  an  occasiou  it  was  not  possible  to 
mention  her  with  any  propriety.  I  rejoice  at  the 
General's  recovery ;  may  it  prove  a  perfect  one. 

W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Weston,  Ajml  30, 1790. 

To  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Madan,  thou  couldst  noC 
have  spoken  better  than  thou  didst  Tell  him,  I 
beseech  you,  that  I  have  not  forgotten  him ;  tell 
him  also  that  to  my  heart  and  home  he  will  be 
always  welcome ;  nor  he  only,  but  all  that  are  his. 
His  judgment  of  my  translation  gave  me  the  high- 
est satisfaction,  because  I  know  him  to  be  a  rare 
old  Grecian. 

The  General's  approbation  of  my  pictnre  verses 
gave  me  also  much  pleasure.  1  wrote  them  not 
without  tears,  therefore  I  presume  it  may  be  that 
they  are  felt  by  others.  Should  he  offer  me  my 
father's  picture,  I  shall  gladly  accept  it  A  melan- 
choly pleasure  is  better  than  none,  nay  verily  better 
than  nxat.  He  had  a  sad  task  imposed  on  him, 
but  no  man  could  acquit  himself  of  such  a  one 
with  more  discretion,  or  with  more  tenderness. 
The  death  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  lemizid- 
ed  me  of  those  lines  in  Lycidas, 

It  wasthat  fatal  and  perfidkous  bark, 

BuUi  In  th'  eclipn,  and  rigg'd  wHh  cmmb  darik, 

Thai  Bunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  ihine! 


How  beautiful ! 


W.C. 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON. 

The  Lodge,  May  10, 171KX 

MT  DEAR  MRS.  FROG,* 

You  have  by  this  time  (I  presnme)  heard  from 
the  Doctor,  whom  I  desired  to  present  to  you  our 
best  affections,  and  to  teU  you  that  we  are  well 
He  sent  an  urchin  (I  do  not  mean  a  hedge-hog. 
commonly  called  an  urchin  in  old  times,  but  a 
boy,  commonly  so  called  at  present)  expecting 
that  he  wouki  find  you  at  Boddand's,  whither  he 
supposed  you  gone  on  Thursday.  He  sent  him 
charged  with  divers  articles^  and  among  others  with 


*  The  sportive  Utle  fenenlly  bestowed  by 
amliMe  fnends  the  Thsoctanartooa 
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rtten,  or  at  least  with  a  letter;  when  I  mention 
that  if  the  boy  should  be  lost,  together  with  his 
itesputches,  past  all  possibiUty  of  recovery,  you 
may  yet  know  that  the  Doctor  stands  acquitted  of 
not  writing.— That  he  is  utterly  lost  (that  is  to 
•ay  the  boy,  for  the  Doctor  being  tlie  last  antece- 
dent, as  the  grammarians  say,  you  might  other- 
wise suppose  he  was  intended)  b  the  more  proba- 
ble, because  he  was  never  four  miles  from  his  home 
before,  having  onit  traveled  at  the  side  of  a  plough- 
team  ;  and  when  the  Doctor  gave  him  his  direc- 
tion to  Buckland's,  he  asked,  very  naturally,  if 
that  place  was  in  England.  So  what  has  become 
©f  him  Heaven  knows ! 

I  do  not  know  that  any  adventures  have  pre- 
sented themselves  since  your  departure  worth  men- 
tioning, except  that  the  rabbit,  that  inflated  your 
wilderness,  has  been  shot  for  devouring  your  car- 
nations; and  that  I  myself  have  been  in  some  dan- 
ger of  being  devoured  in  like  manner  by  a  great 
dog,  viz.  Pearson's.  But  I  wrote  him  a  letter  on 
Friday  (I  mean  a  letter  to  Pearson,  not  to  his  dog, 
which  I  mention  to  prevent  mistakes — for  the  said 
isflt  antecedent  might  occasion  them  in  this  place 
also)  informing  him,  that  unless  ho  tied  up  his 
l^at  mastiff  in  the  day-time,  I  would  send  him  a 
worse  thing,  commoidy  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  an  attorney.  When  I  go  forth  to  ramble 
in  the  fields,  I  do  not  sally  like  Don  Cluixote,  with 
a  purpose  of  encountering  monsters,  if  any  such 
can  be  found;  but  am  a  peace^ible  poor  gentleman, 
and  a  poet,  who  mean  nobody  any  harm,  the  fox- 
hunters  and  the  two  universities  of  this  land  ex- 
cepted. 

I  can  not  learn  from  any  creature  whether  the 
Turnpike  bill  is  alive  or  dead.  So  ignorant  am  I, 
and  by  such  ignoramuses  surrounded.  But  if  I 
know  little  else,  this  at  least  I  know,  that  I  love 
you,  and  Mr.  Frog ;  that  I  long  for  your  return, 
and  that  I  am,  wKh  Mrs.  Unwin's  best  affections. 

Ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  L9dge,  May  28,  1790. 

M  t  DEAREST  COZ, 

I  THANK  thee  for  the  oflfcr  of  thy  Iwst  services 
ou  this  occpjtion.  But  heaven  guard  my  brows 
from  Ihc  wreath  you  mention,  whatever  vnvath 
besi'ic  mav  hereafter  adorn  them !  It  would  be  a 
k<ulcn  extinguisher  clapped  on  all  the  fire  of  my 
(peiiius,  and  I  should  never  more  ))roduce  a  line 
worth  reading.  To  epcak  seriously,  it  would 
tnakc  me  miserable,  and  therefore  I  am  sure  that 
'tiou  of  aU  my  friends,  wouldst  least  wish  me  to 
wear  it. 

Adieu,  ever  tliinc — ^in  Homer-hurry,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Westorif  June  3, 1790. 
You  will"  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that  I,  even  I, 
am  considered  by  people,  who  live  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, as  having  interest  and  influence  sufficient 
to  procure  a  place  at  court  for  those  who  may 
happen  to  want  one.  I  have  accordingly  been 
applied  to  within  these  few  days  by  a  Welshman, 
with  a  wife  and  many  children,  to  get  faim  made 
poct-Uureat  as  fast  as  possible.  If  thou  woukbt 
wish  to  make  the  world  meny  twice  a  year,  thou 
canst  not  do  better  than  to  procure  the  office  for 
him.  1  will  promise  thee,  that  he  shall  affiml  thee 
a  hearty  laugh  in  return,  every  birth  day,  and 
every  new  year.    He  is  an  honest  man. 

Adieu!    W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO. 

MT  DEAR  JOHN,  Wcston^  Jutie  7, 1790. 

You  know  my  engagements,  and  are  consequent- 
ly able  to  account  for  my  silence.  I  will  not  there- 
fore waste  time  and  paper  in  mentioning  thrn^ 
but  will  only  say  that  added  to  those  with  which 
you  are  acquainted,  I  had  other  hindrances,  such 
as  business,  and  a  disorder  of  my  spirits,  to  which 
I  have  been  all  my  life  subject.    At  present  I  am, 
thank  God!  perfectly  well  both  in  mind  and  body. 
Of  you  I  am  always  mindful,  whether  I  write  or 
not,  and  very  desirous  to  sec  you.     You  will  re- 
member, I  hope,  that  you  arc  under  engagcmentf 
to  us,  and,  as  soon  as  your  Norfolk  ftiend  can 
spare  you,  will  fulfil  them.    Give  us  all  the  time 
you  can,  and  all  that  they  can  ifpare  to  us! 

You  never  pleased  me  more  than  when  you  told 
me  you  had  abandoned  your  mathematicsl  pa^ 
suits.     It  grieved  me  to  think  that  you  were  wag- 
ing your  time  merely  to  gain  a  litUe  Cambridge 
fame,  not  worth  your  having.    I  can  not  be  conr 
tented  that  your  renown  should  thrive  nowhe«« 
but  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam.     Conceive  a  nobl«^ 
ambition,  and  never  let  your  honour  be  cirrof**" 
scril)ed  by  the  paltry  dimensions  of  an  univerat^' 
It  is  well  that  you  have  already,  as  you  ohaer^ 
acquired  sufficient  information  in  that  science^ 
enable  you  to  pass  creditably  such  examinations    ^^ 
I  suppose  you  must  hereafter  undergo.    Kf^^ 
what  you  have  gotten,  and  be  content.    Mor?    ^ 
needless. 

You  could  not  apply  to  a  worse  than  I  am 
advise  you  concerning  your  studies.    I  was  ner 
a  regular  student  myself,  but  lost  the  most  vain 
blc  years  of  my  life  in  an  attorney's  office,  and 
the  Temple.    I  will  not  therefore  give  myself 
and  affect  to  know  what  I  know  not    The 
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is  of  ^reat  importance  to  you,  and  you  should  be 
directed  in  it  by  a  wiser  than  I.  To  speak  how- 
erer  in  very  general  terms  on  the  subject,  it  seems 


to  me  that  your  chief  concern  is  with  history,  na- 
tural philosophy,  logic,  and  divinity.  As  to  meta- 
physics, I  know  little  about  them.  But  the  very 
little  that  I  do  know  has  not  taught  me  to  admire 
them.  Life  is  too  short  to  afford  time  even  fi>r 
serious  trifles.  Pursue  what  you  know  to  be  at- 
tainable, make  truth  your  object,  and  your  studies 
will  make  you  a  wise  man!  Let  your  divinity, 
if  I  may  advise,  be  the  divinity  of  the  glorious  Re- 
formation: I  mean  in  contradistinction  to  Armi- 
nianism,  and  all  the  isms  that  were  ever  broached 
in  this  world  of  error  and  ignorance. 

The  divinity  of  the  Reformation  is  called  Cal- 
\ini5m,  but  injuriously.  It  has  been  that  of  the 
church  of  Christ  in  all  ages.  It  is  the  divinity  of 
St.  Paul,  and  of  St.  Paul's  master,  who  met  him 
in  the  way  to  Damascus. 

I  have  written  in  great  haste,  that  I  might  finish 
if  possible  before  breakfast.  Adieu !  Let  us  see 
you  soon ;  the  sooner  the  better.  Give  my  love 
to  the  silent  lady,  the  Rose,  and  all  my  friends 
uound  you.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

The  Lodge,  June  8,  1790. 

MT  PBAR  FRIEND, 

Amono  the  many  who  love  and  esteem  you, 

Amtb  is  none  who  rejoices  more  in  your  felicity 

than  myself.    Far  fiom  blaming,  I  commend  you 

much  for  connecting  yourself,  young  as  you  are, 

with  a  well-chosen  companion  for  life.    Entering 

CO  the  state  with  uncontaminatcd  morals,  you  have 

^  best  possible  prospect  of  happiness,  and  will 

^  secure  against  a  thousand  and  ten  thousand 

^nnptations,  to  which,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 

'o  iuch  a  Babybn  as  you  must  necessarily  inha- 

K  you  would  otherwise  have  been  exposed.    I 

'^  it  too  in  the  light  you  do,  as  likely  to  be  ad- 

*>nt«geous  to  you  in  your  profession.    Men  of 

''^''Uiess  have  a  better  opinion  of  a  candidate  for 

'^^ployjoent,  who  is  married,  because  he  has  given 

""'^  to  the  world,  as  you  observe,  and  to  himself, 

%  diligence,  industry,  and  attention.    It  is  alto- 

C^'^T  therefore  a  subject  of  much  congratulation : 

^  tkiine,  to  which  1  add  Mrs.  Unwin's,  is  very 

''^^cre.    Samson  at  his  marriage  proposed  a  rid- 

'**'  to  the  Philistines.    I  am  no  Samson,  neither 

^proa  a  Philistine.    Yet  expound  to  me  the  fol 

**"tog,  if  you  can. 

^'^0/  are  they,  which  stand  at  a  distance  from 
'^^  <*iher,  and  meet  without  ever  moving  ? 

^HoQld  you  be  so  fortunate  as  to  guess  it,  you 
"^y  propose  it  to  the  company,  when  you  celebrate 
^^f>r  nnptiiiig.  and  if  you  can  win  thirty  changes 


of  raiment  by  it,  as  Samson  did  by  his,  let  me  teL' 
you,  they  will  be  no  contemptible  acquisition  to  a 
young  beginner. 

You  will  not,  I  hope,  forget  your  way  to  Wes- 
ton, in  consequence  of  your  marriage,  where  you 
and  yours  will  be  always  welcome.         W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  June  17, 1790 

MT  DEAREST  COZ, 

Here  am  I,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  in  full 
dress,  going  a  visiting  to  Chichelcy.  We  are  a 
strong  party,  and  fill  two  chaises;  Mrs.  F.  the 
elder,  and  Mis.  G.  in  one;  Mrs.  F.  the  younger, 
and  myself  in  another.  Were  it  not  that  I  shall  find 
Chesters  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  I  should  be 
inconsolable.  That  expectation  alone  supports 
my  spirits;  and  even  with  this  prospect  before  me, 
when  I  saw  this  moment  a  poor  old  woman  coming 
up  the  lane  opposite  my  window,  I  could  not  help 
sighing,  and  saying  to  myself—"  Poor,  but  happy 
old  woman  ^  thou  art  exempted  by  thy  situation 
in  life  from  riding  in  chaises,  and  making  thyself 
fine  in  a  morning,  happier  therefore  in  my  aooouni 
than  I,  who  am  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  doing 
both.  Neither  dost  thou  write  verses,  neither  hast 
thou  ever  heard  of  the  name  of  Homer,  whom  I  am 
miserable  to  abandon  for  a  whole  morning!"  This, 
and  more  of  the  same  sort,  passed  in  my  mind  on 
seeing  the  old  woman  above  said. 

The  troublesome  business,  with  which  I  filled 
my  last  letter,  ii  (I  hope)  by  this  time  concluded, 
and  Mr.  Archdeacon  satisfied.  I  can,  to  be  sure, 
but  ill  afibrd  to  pay  fifty  pounds  for  another  man's 
negligence,  but  would  be  happy  to  pay  a  hundred 
rather  than  be  treated  as  if  I  were  insolvent; 
threatened  with  attorneys  and  bums.  One  would 
think  that,  hving  where  I  Uve,  I  might  be  ex- 
empted from  trouble.  But  alas !  as  the  philoso- 
phers often  affirm,  there  b  no  nook  under  heaven 
in  which  trouble  can  not  enter;  and  perhaps  had 
there  never  been  one  philosopher  in  the  world, 
this  is  a  truth  that  would  not  have  been  always 
altogether  a  secret 

I  have  made  two  inscriptions  lately  at  the  re- 
quest of  Thomas  GifTord,  Elsq.  who  is  sowing  twen- 
ty acres  with  acoms  on  one  side  of  his  house,  and 
twenty  acres  with  ditto  on  the  other.  He  erects 
two  memorials  of  stone  on  the  occasion,  that  when 
posterity  shall  be  curious  to  know  the  age  of  the 
oaks,  their  curiosity  may  be  gratified.* 

My  works  therefore  will  not  all  perish,  or  will 
not  aJl  perish  soon,  for  he  has  ordered  his  lapidary 
to  cut  the  characters  very  deep,  and  in  stone  ex- 
tremely hard.    It  is  not  in  vain  then,  tnat  I  hate 
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■0  long  exetcuod  the  biuineM  of  a  poeL  I  shall 
at  least  reap  the  reward  of  my  labours,  and  be  im- 
mortal probably  for  many  years. 

Ever  thine,  W.C. 


TO  TVtE  rev.  WALTER  BAGOT. 


MT  DEAR  FRIEKD, 


Wesian,  June  22, 1790. 

*  *  * 


YiUcnson  makes  no  mention  of  the  serpent, 
whose  skin,  or  bowels,  or  perhaps  both,  were  ho- 
noured with  the  niad  and  Odyssey  inscribed  upon 
them.  But  I  have  oonversed  with  a  living  eye- 
witness of  an  African  serpent  long  enough  to  have 
afforded  skin  and  guts  for  the  purpose.  In  Africa 
there  are  ants  also,  which  frequently  destroy  those 
monsters.  They  are  not  much  larger  than  ours, 
but  they  travel  in  a  column  of  immense  length, 
and  eat  through  evexy  thing  that  opposes  them. 
Their  bite  is  like  a  spark  of  five.  When  these 
serpents  have  killed  their  prey,  lion  or  tiger  or  any 
other  largo  animal,  before  they  swallow  him,  they 
take  a  considerable  circuit  round  about  the  car- 
case, to  see  if  the  ants  are  coming,  because  when 
they  have  gorged  their  prey,  they  are  unable  to 
escape  them.  They  are  nevertheless  sometimes 
surprised  by  them  in  their  unwieldy  state,  and  the 
ants  make  a  passage  through  them.  Now  if  you 
thou^t  your  own  story  of  Homer,  bound  in  snake- 
skin,  worthy  of  three  notes  of  admiration,  you  con 
not  do  leas  than  add  six  to  mine,  confessing  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  I  put  you  to  the  expense  of  a 
letter,  I  do  not  make  you  pay  your  money  for  no- 
thing. But  this  account  I  had  firom  a  person  of 
most  unimpcached  veracity. 

I  rejoice  with  you  in  the  good  Bishop's  removal 
to  St  Asaph,  and  especially  because  tho  Norfolk 
parsons  much  more  resemble  the  ants  above-men- 
tioned, than  he  the  serpent.  He  »  neither  of  vast 
size,  nor  unwieldy,  nor  voracious;  neither,  I  dare 
say,  does  he  sleep  after  dinner,  according  to  the 
wractice  of  the  said  serpent.  But,  harmless  as  he 
IS,  I  am  mistaken  if  his  mutinous  clergy  did  not 
sometimes  disturb  his  rest,  and  if  he  did  not  find 
their  bite,  though  they  could  not  actually  cat 
through  him,  in  a  degree  resembling  fire.  Good 
men  like  him,  and  peaceable,  should  have  good 
and  peaceable  folks  to  deal  with,  and  1  heartily 
wish  him  such  in  his  new  diocese.  But  if  he  will 
keep  the  clergy  to  their  business,  he  shall  have 
trouble,  let  him  go  where  he  may;  and  this  is 
boldly  spoken,  considering  that  I  speak  it  to  one 
of  that  reverend  body.  But  ye  arc  like  Jeremiah's 
basket  of  figs.  Some  of  you  could  not  be  better, 
and  some  of  you  are  stark  naught.  Ask  the  bishop 
uhiMeU;ifthisbenottrue!  W.C. 


TO  MRS.  BODHAlid 
TVie  Lodge,  JHm 

MT  DEAREST  C0U8IK, 

It  is  true  that  I  did  sometimes  ooa 
Unwin  of  your  long  nlence.    But  ; 
true,  that  1  made  many  excuses  for  jri 
mind,  and  did  not  feel  myself  at  all 
angry,  nor  even  much  to  wonder, 
awkwardness,  and  a  difficulty  in  wi 
whom  distance  and  length  of  time 
a  manner  now  to  us,  that  natural 
check,  when  we  would  otherwise  b 
dress  them.    But  a  time,  I  hope,  b  ; 
when  you  and  I  shall  be  efifectually  < 
all  such  constraints,  and  correspond 
if  our  intercourse  had  suffered  much 
tion. 

You  must  not  suppose,  my  dear,  \ 
may  be  said  to  have  lived  many  yea 
in  my  hand,  I  am  myself  altogether  < 
this  tremendous  occasion.  lmagin> 
you  will  come  nearer  to  tho  truth, 
placed  this  sheet  before  me  I  asked 
than  once,  "  how  shall  I  fill  itl"  O 
deed  presents  itself,  the  pleasant  ; 
opens  upon  mo  of  our  coming  once  z 
but  that  once  exhausted,  with  wha^ 
ceedl  Thus  I  questioned  myself; 
neither  end  nor  profit  of  such  questi 
resolved  to  dismiss  them  all  at  once,  i 
in  the  great  enterprise  of  a  letter  to 

Rose  at  a  venture There  is  gi 

rant  of  Nat.  Lee's,  or  of  Dryden'i 
which,  who  makes  an  enamoured  yo 
mistress. 

And  nonsense  ahaU  be  eloquenee  t 

For  certain  it  is,  that  they  who  trulj 
other  are  not  very  nice  examiners  o: 
style  or  matter;  if  an  epistle  comes, 
welcome,  though  it  be  perhaps  neith< 
so  witty  as  one  might  have  wished 
And  now,  my  cousin,  let  me  tell  tb 
I  feel  myself  obliged  to  Mr.  Bodham, 
ncss  he  expresses  to  accept  my  invita 
him  that,  stranger  as  he  is  to  me  al 
natural  as  the  dread  of  strangers  hai 
;me,  I  shall  yet  receive  him  with  0| 
cause  he  is  your  huslKind,  and  love 
That  consideration  alone  will  cndei 
and  1  dare  say  that  I  shall  not  find 
commendation  to  my  best  aficctior 
health  of  lib  relation  (Ids  mother,  1 
soon  restored,  and  long  continued,  anc 
melancholy,  of  what  kind  soever,  in 
vent  our  joyful  meeting.  Betweei 
moment  and  September  our  house  is 
reception,  and  you  have  nothing  to  < 
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two's  notice  of  your  coming.  In  Sep- 
expect  Lady  Heskcth,  and  I  only  re- 
ir  house  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  aO 
r  were  it  possible  that  you  could  meet, 
love  each  other. 

win  bids  me  offer  you  her  best  love. 
T  well,  but  always  patient,  and  always 
d  feels  beforehand  that  she  shall  be  loth 
I  you. 

o  all  the  dear  Donnes  of  every  name ! — 
DO  matter  about  what.  W.  C. 


rO  LADY  HESKETH. 

July  7,  1790. 
of  beginning  with  the  safTron-vcsted 
which  Homer  in\itcs  me,  on  a  morn- 
\  no  saffron  vest  to  boast,  I  shall  begin 

use  to  us  both  to  wait  so  long  as  we 
II,  but  we  are  willing  to  hope  that  by 
y  you  will  make  us  amends  for  all  this 
rastination. 

win  has  made  known  her  whole  case 
son,  whose  opinion  of  it  has  been  very 
to  me:  ho  says  indeed  it  is  a  case  per- 
f  the  reach  of  all  physical  aid,  but  at 
une  not  at  all  dangerous.  Constant 
1  grievance,  whatever  part  is  affected, 
lardly  ever  free  from  an  aching  head, 
n  uneasy  side,  but  patiehce  is  an  ano- 
d's  own  preparation,  and  of  that  he 
rgely. 

nch,  who  like  all  lively  folks  are  ex- 
;ery  thing,  arc  such  in  their  zeal  for 
ul  if  it  were  possible  to  make  so  noble 
eulous,  their  manner  of  promoting  it 
il  to  do  so.  Princes  and  peers  reduced 
itlemanship,  and  gentles  reduced  to  a 
leirown  lackcvs,  arc  excesses  of  which 
epent  hereafter.  Difference  of  rank 
nation  are,  I  believe,  of  God's  appoint- 
onaequently  essential  to  the  well-being 
but  what  we  mean  by  fanaticism  iu 
exactly  that  which  animates  their  po- 
unless  time  should  sober  them,  they 
U,  be  an  unhappy  people.  Perhaps  it 
:  mucli  to  Ikj  wondered  at,  that  at  their 
from  tyrannic  {^hackles  they  should  act 
ly,  and  treat  their  kings  as  they  have 
reated  their  idols.  To  these  however 
onciled  in  due  time  again,  but  their 
lonarcliy  is  at  an  end.  They  want  no- 
>ut  a  little  English  sobriety,  and  thai 
jxtremely:  I  heartily  wish  them  some 
•  anger,  for  it  were  great  pity  that  so  I 
ns  should  be  miserable  for  want  of  it.   I 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO. 

MY  DEAR  JOHNNT,  We»iony  July  8, 1790. 

Yon  do  well  to  perfect  yourself  on  the  violin. 
Only  beware,  that  an  amusement  so  very  bewitch- 
ing as  music,  especially  when  we  produce  it  our- 
selves, do  not  steal  from  you  ill  those  hours,  fhat 
should  be  given  to  study.  I  can  be  well  content, 
that  it  should  serve  you  as  a  refreshment  ailci 
severer  exercises,  but  not  that  it  should  engrosi 
you  wholly.  Your  own  good  sense  vnll  most  pro- 
bably dictate  to  you  this  precaution,  and  I  might 
have  spared  you  the  trouble  of  it;  but  I  have  a 
degree  of  xeal  for  your  proficiency  in  more  im- 
portant pursuits,  that  would  not  suffer  me  to  sup- 
press it 

Having  delivered  my  conscience  by  giving  you 
this  sage  admonition,  I  will  convince  you  that  I 
am  a  censor  not  over  and  above  severe,  by  ac- 
knowledging in  the  next  place  that  I  have  known 
very  good  performers  on  the  violin  very  learned 
also ;  and  my  cousin,  Dr.  Spencer  Madan,  is  an 
instance. 

I  am  delighted  that  you  have  engaged  your  sis- 
ter to  visit  us;  for  I  say  to  myself)  if  John  be 
amiable,  what  must  Catharine  bet  For  we  males, 
be  we  angelic  as  we  may,  are  always  surpassed 
by  the  ladies.  But  know  this,  that  I  shall  not  be 
in  love  with  either  of  you,  if  you  stay  with  us  only 
a  few  days,  for  you  talk  of  a  week  or  so.  Correct 
this  erratum,  I  beseech  you,  and  convince  us  by 
a  much  longer  continuance  here,  that  it  was  one. 

W.C. 

Mrs.  Unwin  has  never  been  well  since  you  saw 
her.  You  are  not  passionately  fond  of  letter- 
writing,  I  perceive,  who  have  dropped  a  lady; 
but  you  will  be  a  loser  by  the  bargain ;  for  one 
letter  of  hen  in  point  of  xeal  utility,  and  sterling 
value,  is  worth  twenty  of  mine,  and  you  vrill  novel 
have  another  from  her,  till  you  have  earned  it 

W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa. 

Weston^  July  31,  1790. 
Yon  have  by  this  time,  I  presume,  answered 
Lady  Hesketh's  letter'}  If  not,  answer  it  without 
delay;  and  this  injunction  I  give  you,  judging  that 
it  may  not  be  entirely  imnecessary;  for  though 
I  have  seen  you  but  once,  and  only  for  two  ox 
three  days,  I  have  found  out  that  you  are  a  scat- 
ter-brain. I  made  the  discovery  perhaps  the  sooner, 
because  in  this  3rou  very  much  resemble  myself, 
who  in  the  course  of  my  life  have,  through  mere 
carelessness  and  inattention,  lost  many  advns* 
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tages :  and  insuperable  sli ynosii  has  also  deprived 
mc  of  many.  Ami  hen;  again  there  ia  a  reflcm- 
blancc  between  us.  You  will  do  well  to  ^uard 
against  both,  for  of  both,  I  lielie^-e,  you  Lave  a 
considerable  share  as  well  as  niysilf. 

Wc  long  to  sec  you  ngain,  ond  arc  only  con- 
cerned at  the  short  stay  you  ph>iH>s<^>.  to  make  with 
119.  If  time  should  seem  as  short  to  you  at  Wes- 
ton, as  it  stH^ms  to  us,  your  >isit  here  will  be  gone 
"  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh,  or  as  a  watch  in 
the  night." 

It  is  a  life  of  dreams,  but  the  pleasantest  one 
naturally  wishes  longest. 

I  shall  find  employment  for  you,  ha^^ng  made 
already  some  part  of  the  fair  copy  of  the  Odyssey 
a  foul  one.  I  am  revising  it  for  the  last  time,  and 
spare  nothing  that  I  can  mend.*  The  Iliad  is 
finished. 


rinc's  unseasonable  indisposition  has  also  cost  us 
a  disappointment,  which  wo  much  regret;  and 
were  it  not  that  Johnny  has  made  shift  to  reach 
us,  we  should  think  ourseh'es  completely  unfortu- 
nate. But  him  we  have,  and  him  we  will  hold  as 
long  as  we  can,  so  expect  not  very  soon  to  sec  him 
in  Norfolk.  He  is  so  harmless,  cheerful,  gentle, 
and  good-temjiered,  and  I  am  so  entirely  at  my 
ease  with  lum,  that  I  can  not  surrender  him  with- 
out a  needs  must,  even  to  those  who  have  a  io- 
perior  claim  upon  him.  He  left  us  yestcnlay 
morning,  and  whither  do  you  think  he  is  gcme, 
and  on  what  errand  ]  Gone,  as  sure  as  you  are 
alive,  to  London,  and  to  couvey  my  Homer  to  ths 
bookseller  s.  But  he  will  return  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  I  mean  to  part  with  him  no  more, 
till  necessity  shall  force  us  asunder.  Suspect  urn 
not,  my  cousin,  of  being  such  a  monster  as  to 


If  you  have  Donne's  i>oems,  bring  them  with .  have  imposed  this  task  myself  on  your  kind  ne- 
you,  for  I  have  not  seen  them  many  years,  and  phew,  or  even  to  have  thought  of  doing  it  It 
should  like  to  look  them  over.  ;  happened  that  one  day,  as  we  chatted  by  the  fiie- 

You  may  treat  us  too.  if  you  please,  with  a  lit-  side,  I  expri^sscd  a  wish,  that  I  could  hear  of  some 
tie  of  your  music,  for  I  seldom  lienr  any,  and  dc-  trusty  Inxly  going  to  London,  to  whose  care  I 
light  much  in  it.  You  mvd  not  fonr  a  rival,  for  might  consign  my  voluminous  labours,  the  work 
we  have  but  two  fiddlt^  in  the  nt  ighbourho<^l —  of  live  years.  For  I  purpose  never  to  \-isit  that 
one  a  gardener's,  tlie  other  a  taili^r's:  t(  rrible  i>er-  '*ity  again  myself,  and  should  have  been  uneasyto 


formers  both 


W.  C. 


[TO  MR.  JOHNSON.] 


have  left  a  charge,  of  so  much  importance  to  me, 
tthogether  to  the  care  of  a  stage-coachman.  Johnny 
had  no  sooner  heard  my  wish,  than  offering  him- 
self to  the  scr>-ice,  he  fulfdled  it,  and  hisoflerwas 
made  in  such  terms,  and  accompanied  with  acouzh 
Si'pf.  7,  1700.  Itenance  and  manner  expressive  of  so  much  alocri- 
It  grieves  me  that  after  jill  1  am  obli-ied  to  ^lOj^y,  that  unreasonable  as  I  thought  it  at  first,  Ic 
into  public  without  the  whole  advimtajie  of  ^Ir.  .^ive  him  so  nmch  trouble,  I  soon  found  that  I 
Fuseli's  judicious  strictures.  My  only  cuiisideru-  should  mortify  him  by  a  refusal.  He  i*  gone 
tion  is,  that  I  huve  not  forfeited  them  by  my  own '  ^hen^fon*  with  a  box  full  of  poetry,  of  which  I 
impatiemr.  Fivey«Nirs  are  no  small  jM)rtioii  of  a  think  nolxvly  will  plunder  him.  He  has  onlv  to 
man's  lifi,  esi)ocially  at  the  latter  end  of  it;  and  in  say  what  it  is,  and  there  is  no  commodity  I  think  a 


those  five  years,  l>eing  a  man  of  almost  no  en-  freclwotcr  would  covet  less. 


gagements,  I  have  done  more  in  th<?  w  aj-  of  hard 
work,  than  most  could  have  done  in  twice  the 
number.  1  b<*g  you  to  present  my  complimeiiLs 
to  Mr.  Fuseli,  with  many  and  sincere  thanks  for 
the  services  that  liLs  own  more  iiiiiK.)rtiiJit  uccuiia- 
tions  would  allow  liim  to  render  me. 


W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

The  Lodge,  Stpt.  13,  1790. 

MY  DEAR   FRIE.ND, 

YoLR  letter  was  particularly  welcome  to  me, 
not  only  because  it  came  after  a  long  silence,  but 
because  it  brought  me  gmxl  news — news  of  your 
marriage,  and  consequently,  I  trust,  of  your  hap- 
piness. May  that  happiness  be  durable  as  your 
lives,  and  may  you  Ih?  the  Felices  (cr  et  ampliuM 
of  whom  Horace  sings  so  sweetly !  This  is  my 
sincere  wish,  and,  though  ex  pressed  in  proBc,  shall 
ser^•e  as  your  epithalamium.  You  comfort  me 
when  you  say  that  your  marriage  will  not  deprive  us 

•  nm.       II  1  .  J       u  «-  u    i. .  , ..        o^  ^^^^  sight  of  you  hereafter.     If  you  do  not  wish 

•  TTiereTtoalwas  completed  on  ihe25ih  of  August  follow-  «•    «  t    •      1 1  .       ^  notwisn 

In?;  five  yeare  and  one  month  (exclusive  of  the  period  of  i^""^^  *  *"""''*  ^S^^^  y^"'  union,  you  must  make 
nfaien  iMforo-menttoned)  from  the  writer's  entering  on  the '  ^^^^  assurance  good  as  often  as  you  hate  oppof- 
ttuMUiioQ  of  HosMT.  i  tunity . 


TO  MRS.  BODILVM. 

MY  DEAREST  COCSIN,  JVcstOTl,  Sept.  9,  1*90. 

I  AM  truly  sorry  to  bo  forced  after  all  to  resign 
the  hope  of  seeing  you  and  Mr.  Rodham  at  Wes- 
ton this  year;  the  next  may  i)ossibly  be  more  pro- 
pitioiuf,  and  I  heartily  wish  it  may.    Poor  Catha- 
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AiUr  perpetual  versification  during  five  years,  I 
6111I  mywlf  at  last  a  vacant  man,  and  reduced  to 
re«ftl  for  my  amusement.  My  Homer  is  gone  to 
the  press,  and  you  will  imagine  that  I  feci  a  void 
in  consequence.  The  proofs  however  will  be  com- 
ing soon,  and  1  shall  avail  myself,  with  all  my 
l<Hce,  of  this  last  opportunity,  to  make  my  work 
as  perfect  as  I  wish  it.  I  shnll  not  therefore  lie 
long  time  destitute  of  employment,  but  shall  have 
■offirient  to  keep  me  occupied  all  the  winter,  and 
port  of  tiie  ensuing  spring,  for  Johnson  purposes 
to  ]>ublk»h  either  in  March,  April,  or  May — my 
verv'  preface  is  fini]>hcd.  It  did  nut  cotit  lue  nmch 
trouble,  being  neither  long  nor  learned.  I  have 
#poken  my  mind  as  freely  aa  decency  would  |x^r- 
miton  the  subject  of  ro|X!'s  \ersion,  allowing  him, 
at  the  same  time,  all  the  merit  to  which  1  think 
him  entitled.  1  ha\-e  given  my  reasons  for  trans- 
lating in  blank  verse,  and  hold  aoiiiv  discourflo  on 
the  mechanism  of  it,  chiefly  witli  a\iew  toolniate 
the  prejudices  of  some  people  aguinst  it.  I  expa- 
tiate a  little  on  the  manner  in  which  I  think  ilo- 
mer  ought  to  be  rendered,  and  in  wluch  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  render  him  myself,  and  anticipated 
two  or  three  cavils,  to  wliich  I  foresee  that  I  shall 
be  liable  from  the  ignorant,  or  uncandid,  in  order, 
if  poasible,  to  prevent  them.  These  are  the  chief 
beads  of  my  preface,  and  the  whole  consists  of 
about  twelve  pages. 

It  is  possible  when  I  come'  to  treat  with  John* 
■on  about  the  copy,  I  may  want  some  person  to 
negotiate  for  me ;  and  knowing  no  one  so  intelli- 
ipent  as  yourself  in  books,  or  so  well  qualified  to 
estxraate  their  just  value,  I  shall  heg  leave  to  resort 
to  and  rely  on  you  as  my  negotiator.  But  1  will 
not  trouble  ydu  unless  I  should  see  occasion.  My 
counn  was  the  bearer  of  ray  mss.  to  London.  He 
went  on  purpose,  and  returns  to-morrow.  Mrs. 
XJnwin's  affectionate  feUcitations,  added  to  my  own, 
conclude  me, 

My  deal  friend,  sincerely  yours,  W.  C. 

The  trees  of  a  colonnade  will  solve  my  riddle. 


[TO  MR.  JOHNSON.] 

Wesion,  Oct.  3,  1790. 
Mr.  Newton  having  again  retj nested  that  the 
preface  which  he  wrote  for  my  first  volume  may  be 
pfrfixed  to  it,  I  am  desirous  to  gratify  him  in  a 
particular  that  so  emphatically  bespeaks  his  friend- 
■lup  for  me;  and  should  my  liooks  sec  another 
edition,  shall  bo  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  add  it 
accordingly. 


1  beg  that  you  will  not  suffer  your  reverence 
cither  for  Homer,  or  hiM  translator,  to  check  your 
cootinus]  examinations.    I  never  knew  with  cer- 


tainty, till  now,  that  the  marginal  strictures  1 
found  in  the  Task  proofs  were  yours.  The  just- 
ness of  them,  and  the  benefit  I  derived  from  them 
arc  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  I  doubt  not  tha 
their  utility  will  be  the  same  in  the  present  in 
stance.* 

JVcston,  Oct.  30,  1790 


TO  MRS.  BODHAM. 

MY  DE.iR  coz,  If  c«/on,  JVop.  21,  1790. 

0i;r  kindness  to  your  nephew  is  no  more  than 
he  must  entitle  himself  to  wherever  he  goes.  His 
amiable  dis[H)sition  and  manners  will  never  fail  to 
secure  him  a  warm  place  in  the  affection  of  all 
who  know  him.  The  advice  I  gave  re8|H.»cting  his 
poem  on  Audlcy  End  was  dictated  by  my  love  of 
him,  and  a  hinoerc  desire  of  his  succeffi).  It  is  one 
tlang  to  write  what  may  please  our  friends,  who, 
l)ecause  they  are  such,  are  apt  to  be  a  little  biased 
in  our  favour;  and  another  to  write  what  may 
please  every  body ;  because  they  who  have  no  con- 
nexion, or  even  knowledge  of  the  author,  will  bo 
sure  to  find  fault  if  they  can.  My  ad\ice,  how- 
ever salutary  and  necessary  as  it  swmed  to  me, 
was  such  as  I  dared  not  give  to  a  poet  of  less  difH- 
dence  than  he.  Poets  are  to  a  proverb  irritable, 
and  he  i.s  the  only  one  I  ever  knew,  who  seems  to 
liavc  no  spark  of  that  fire  about  him.  He  has 
left  us  about  a  fortnight,  and  sorry  wc  were  to  lose 
him ;  but  had  he  been  my  son,  he  must  have  gone, 
and  I  could  not  have  regretted  him  more.  If  his 
sister  be  still  with  you,  present  my  love  to  her,  and 
tell  her  how  much  I  wish  to  see  them  at  Weston 
together. 

Mrs.  Hewitt  probably  remembers  more  of  my 
childhood,  than  I  can  recollect  either  of  hers  or 
my  own ;  but  this  I  recollect,  that  the  days  of  that 
period  were  happy  days^  compared  with  most  I 
have  seen  since.  There  are  few  perhaps  in  the 
world,  who  have  not  cause  to  look  back  with  re- 
gret on  the  days  of  infancy ;  yet,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  suspect  some  deception  in  this  For  infancy  it- 
self has  its  cares ;  and  though  we  can  not  now 
conceive  how  triiles  could  affect  us  much,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  did.  Trifles  they  appear  now,  bui 
such  they  were  not  then.  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa. 

MY  BIRTH-DAY. 

Priday,  Nov.  26,  179C. 

MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

I  AM  hai)py  that  you  have  escaped  from  the  claws 

*  1  am  atixiouB  to  preaerye  this  singular  aneolote ;  a^  ft 
b  honourable  both  to  the  modea  poet,  and  to  tuM  Intptligoa 
bookseUer.    Jlafky, 
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of  Euclid  into  the  boeom  of  Justinian.  It  is  ums 
ful  I  suppose  to  every  man,  to  be  well  grounded  in 
tlie  principles  of  jurisprudence ;  and  I  take  it  to 
be  a  branch  of  science  that  bids  much  fairer  to 
enlarge  the  mind, ,  and  give  an  accuracy  of  rea- 
soning, that  all  the  mathematics  in  tho  world. 
Mind  your  studies,  and  you  will  soon  be  wiser  than 
I  can  hope  to  be. 

We  had  a  visit  on  Monday,  from  one  of  the 
first  women  in  the  world;  in  point  of  character,  I 
mean,  and  accomplishinent^,  the  dowager  lady 
Spencer !  I  may  receive  perhaps  some  honours 
hereafter,  should  my  translation  s|)ecd  according 
to  my  wishes,  and  the  pains  I  have  taken  with  it ; 
but  shall  never  receive  any  that  I  shall  esteem  so 
highly.  She  is  indeed  worthy  to  whom  1  should 
dedicate,  and  may  but  my  Odyssey  pro^-e  as  wor- 
thy of  her,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  from  tho 
Clitics.        Yours,  my  dear  Johnny, 

With  much  alfcction,  W.  C. 


other  poets  could  be  apprised  of,  they  would  do 
well  to  follow.  Miscarriages  in  authorBhip  (1  am 
persuaded)  aro  as  often  to  be  ascribed  to  wauit  of 
painstaking,  as  to  want  of  ability. 

Lady  Hcsketh,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  myself  ofteo 
mention  you,  and  always  in  terms,  that  though  you 
would  blush  to  hear  them,  you  need  not  be  •■Kam**! 
of;  at  tlie  same  time  wishing  much  that  you  oooU 
change  our  trio  into  a  quartctto.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston^  Dee.  1,  17901 

It  is  plain  that  you  understand  trap,  as  we  Oflcd 
to  say  at  school:  for  you  begin  with  accusing  me 
of  long  silence,  conscious  yourself  at  the  sametiise 
that  you  have  been  half  a  year  in  my  debt,  ortbm* 
about.  But  I  will  answer  your  accusations  with 
a  boast,  with  a  boast  of  having  intended  maoj  t 
day  to  write  to  you  again,  notwithstanding  joa 
long  insolvency.  Your  brother  and  aster  of  Chir 
cheley  can  l)oth  witness  for  me  that,  weeks  vnet, 
I  testified  such  an  intention;  and  if  I  did  not  exe* 
cute  it,  it  was  not  for  want  of  good  will,  but  ^ 
want  of  leisure.  When  will  you  be  able  to  gtoiy 
of  such  designs,  so  liberal  and  magnificent,  yoa, 
who  have  notliing  to  do  by  your  own  conSnflon 
but  to  grow  fat  and  saucy  7  Add  to  all  this,  that  I 
have  had  a  \iolent  cold,  such  as  I  never  have  hot 
at  the  first  ap[iroach  of  winter,  and  such  as  at  thit 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

The  Lodge,  Nov.  30, 1790. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  WILL  confess  that  I  thought  your  letter  some- 
what tardy,  though  at  the  same  time  1  made  every 
eicuse  for  you,  except,  as  it  seems,  tho  right. 
TTuU  indeed  was  out  of  the  reach  of  all  possible 
conjecture.  I  could  not  guitw  that  your  silence 
was  occasioned  by  your  lHan;;j  occupied  with  ei- 
ther thie\es  or  thief-takers.  Since  however  the 'lime  I  seldom  escape.  A  fe^'er  accompanied  ilt 
cause  was  such,  I  rejoice  that  your  labours  were '  and  an  incetwant  cough. 

not  in  vain,  and  that  the  frit'lnwters  who  had  plun-  You  !neasun»  the  sjjeed  of  printers,  of  my  piinW 
dered  your  friend,  are  safe  in  iinilHi.  1  admire  too,  as ,  at  least,  rather  by  your  own  wislics  tlian  by  *BJ 
nmch  as  I  rejoice  in  your  yucctss.  the  indcfatiga-  ^  just  Ptandard.  Mine  (I  Ix^lieve)  is  as  miiAik  » 
blc  spirit  that  prompted  you  to  ])ursue,  with  such  one  ns  f.dls  to  the  sliare  of  jHiets  in  general,  thoo^ 
unremitting  perseverance,  an  obj("Ct  not  to  l)e '  not  ni:nbIo  enou«;h  to  satisfy  either  the  author  <" 
reached  but  at  the  exj^nso  of  infinite  trouble,  and  his  frirnds.  1  toU!  you  that  my  work  would  got* 
that  must  have  knl  you  into  an  acxiuuintance  with 
scenes  and  charactora  the  mo^tt  horrible  to  a  mind 
like  yours.  I  see  in  this  conduct  the  zeal  and 
firmness  of  your  friendship  to  whomsoever  pro- 
fessed ;  and  thou^jh  I  wanted  not  a  proof  of  it 
myself,  conteni]iIate  so  unequivocal  an  indication 
of  what  vou  reallv  are,  and  of  what  I  alwa\'v  be- 
heved  you  to  l>n,  with  much  pleasure.  May  you 
rise  from  llie  condition  of  an  huinhl*'  prosecutor, 
or  witness,  to  tlie  IkmicH  of  judn^uent ! 

When  your  lettiT  arrived,  it  foun<l  iik?  witli  the 
worst  and  most  olwtinite  cold  that  I  ever  caught. 
This  was  one  reason  w!>y  it  had  not  a  six'edier 
answer.  Another  is,  thiit,  except  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, there  is  none  in  tlie  wrek  in  which  1  am  not 
injiajjcd  in  the  last  n.'\isal  of  mv  translation;  tl»e 
ievis;d  I  mean  of  my  pn)of-sho«'t.s.  To  tliis  busi- 
ness I  give  myself  with  an  aasiduity  and  attention  when  it  shall  apjiear,  do  not  like  it  as  well 
liuly  adfnirablc.  and  set  an  exaiujile,  which  if  wo  will  both  say  and  swear  with  Fluellin,  tba^ 


press  in  autumn,  and  so  it  did.     But  it  had  be^ 
six  wet'ks  in  London  ere  the  press  began  to  worf' 
u[»on  it.     About  a  month  since  we  Ijegan  to  j»rin*> 
and  at  tlie  rate  of  nine  sheets  in  a  fortnight  b*^ 
proceedetl  to  al^out  the  middle  of  the  sixth  lli*^ 
"  No  further  V  you  say,  I  answer — No,  i»or  e*'*^ 
so  far,  witliout  nmch  scohUng  on  my  )»art  hot^  *^ 
the  lK)oks(*llcr  and  the  priuter.    But  courage.  *^^ 
friend !    Fair  and  solllv  as  we  priK»ed,  we  sH^ 
find  our  way  through  at  last:  and  in  confirni.it'*'" 
of  this  hoiH*.  while  1  write  this,  another  sheet  ^' 
rives.     I  exjH'ct  to  publish  in  the  spring. 

1  love  and  thank  vou  for  the  ardent  desire  ^'"^ 
('Xj)roHs  to  hear  ine  bniited  aljwail,  e\  per  ora  vif  ^'. 
vulUanlcvi.  For  your  encouragement  I  will  ^^ 
you  that  1  read,  myself  at  least,  with  wonde  '^ , 
complacence  what  1  have  done ;  and  if  the  wif  ^ 
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feh  no  ambition  oT  tho  UuipI.    EW,  ihough 
dy  [icrtia)j«,    Imd  fnnnila  who  noulJ  liavv  made 
if  Ml  my  beiinlf  on  U.al  occiiBion,     I  caufc 
;  when      Ipornni  tho  new  coriJition  of  thr  ( 
,  llut  oil»  n^n  no  longer  rrquired,  nnit  tti 
■alary  w>a  increued,  I  frit  not  Iho  unie  iti 

of  it.  But  I  could  npithrr  go  to  -court,  n 
d  1  kin  handi,  wen  it  liir  u  much  nwre  volu 
muiilerBlian.    Therefore  ncier  rxiicct  lo  boor 

royal  lavaurt  find  out  me! 
^KU,  my  dear  old  friend!  I  will  tend  jou 
tuary  copi  not),  (Lnd  in  the  mean  lim*  remh 
Ever  your*,  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHSSON,  ESa. 

Wtston,Dec.  18,  17^ 
rincEiTE  mvMlf  »o  flouered  hy  the  inrtt; 
hutrioui  (ucrcKi  mentioned  in  your  lottrr 
d  an  the  amiable  modesty,  for  wliirli  I  wm 
1  to  fuoMM,  KHMbly  giiing  way  to  a  Bpiril  of 

"ba  King'i  College  BUli«fri|>tion  nink  s  nic 
id— the  eflirt  Iky.  my  iviwa  linvf  1.  .\  on 
rlwo  young  fticrii'-.  i  ii.ik™ 

pnitU;andUm,iri.  ■■■'  ■  !■;  ■■  !■  i  slilU.f  llw 
tenia  of  the  ktlei  that  vou  ein-|„a'.i, 
'on  oompbunal  of  bring  9tu|Hd  and  arnt  me 
of iba cWertM letter*.  I  havonotromiiluined 
ung^i(U|iii!  and  liBve  Bent  yoD  oncof  the  dull- 
Bslit  u  tramalter  I  never  aim  at  any  tiling 
«t  tiv  pilch  of  «iery  day'a  acriliUe,  tvlirn  1 
btothoH    love, 

l<iMtpni«vds,inyboy!  We  ahnll  get  through 
« lOM,  and  {I  hojie)  by  the  liina  appointed. 
t  an  DDw  in  the  tenth  Iliad.  expect  (he  1a- 
■  noy  niiiiule  4o  tircnkfuM,  You  have  their 
tW.  Mineallendg  the  wholcarmyof  Donne* 
M"iUohid1  Green  iFsembled.  Howhappjsl 
W  mywlf,  «v>ri>  liut  one  of  the  party !  My 
■ering  daya  arc  over.  But  do  you  ra]iertbr 
'  ym  may  pn  them  mmc  idea  of  the  liapjunesfi 
'xHiU  M,  were  I  in  the  midrt  of  them! 

W  C. 


fO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

'Kab  rfttESD,  XVtilon,  Jan  4.  ITUl. 

""  would  long  anre  have  reo'ivcd  an  Biiswei 
■»'  laM,  hail  not  the  wieke,!  Clerk  of  Xorth- 
"'i  (ti'laynl  lo  nend  BHlhe^mnli^  ropy  of  my 
•'  'Krgc,  wlueh  1  waitrd  to  neioae.  Here  ' 
**t,and  much  good  mayil  Jolbc  reailera! 
.*Ve  tPgn^ted  that  I  eoutd  not  vrrile  »orii 
'*lly  bccaOM  it  well  became  me  to  reply 


CERS.  ai 

■oon  aapoaublD  lo  jouf  kind  inquiriei  after  my 
health,  which  ho*  been  both  better  and  woHeaince 
I  wrote  lait.  The  cough  Wai  cured,  or  nearly  », 
when  I  received  your  JelWr  but  I  have  lately  baen 
afflicted  with  a  nervous  iever,  a  malady  fiirmidaUe 
to  me  above  aUothcn,  on  account  of  the  terror  and 
dejection  of  apirilK,  that  in  lay  cue  alwnya  aocom- 
pany  it.  rveli  looked  forward,  Jbr  thii  rcaaon, 
to  the  month  nofr  current,  with  the  most  miaemble 
Bpprehenaionn.for  in  thiamraiththe  Jialetnpcr  haa 
twice  eriied  ma  I  wiah  la  be  thankful  however 
lo  the  aoveieign  Di(pen«r  bothof  health  and  lick- 
ncaa,  that,  though  I  havo  felt  fame  enounli  to 
tremble,  he  gives  me  now  encouragement  to  hopa 
I  may  diamiaa  my  feaia,  and  expect,  for  thii 
January  at  leaal,  to  cacape  it. 

The  mention  of  quantity  reminda  me  of  a  re- 
mark that  I  have  aeen  aoioewherc,  poaaibly  in 
Johnson,  to  thii  puipoit,  that  the  s}  ll:iL>lea  in  OUT 
langnagc  being  ndthcr  long  nor  shoct,  ourvffae 
oeeoriiin^ly  i*  leca  beautiful  than  ihe  Vetae  of  llie 
Greckf  tit  Ronmns,  bccauae  Tequiring  \au  arlihee 
in  ita  eonatruction.  But  I  deny  the  fact,  sitil  am 
ready  lo  depoae  on  oath,  that  I  find  every  ayltabla 
aa  distinguixhabty  and  clearly  either  long  or  ahort, 
ir  language,  a>  in  any  other.  I  know  alao 
that  wilhoul  an  alleniioii  to  the  ■ifun.nlily  of  our 
ayllabica,  good  vi'rae  can  not  poaubly  bo  wrillen; 
and  that  ignorance  of  this  matter  is  one  reason 
wbywesce aamuehthatia goodfornothing.  The 


itofa 
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graceful,  acrotding  to  our  management  in  Ihia  par- 
licidar,  and  Milton  givea  almost  as  many  proota 
'n  bi(  Paradise  Lost  as  there  are  lines  in  Ihe 
poem.  Away  thereforo  with  all  Eueh  UTifouiidciI 
rations  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  many 
bnabets  of  them— nor  you  pctha|fl  fur  thii  letter. 
Yet  upon  recollection,  forasmuch  as  I  know  you 
to  be  a  dear  lover  of  Uterary  gosiip,  I  think  it  po«- 
"lie  you  may  eatecm  it  highly. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  moat  truly  yours, 
Vf.C 


(TO  MR.  JOHNSON.-] 

KM  ty  tte  Eator. 

ct  Mn  ^  cniliM  u>  ■  much  culW  pi 

a ;  but  having  a  common  vut^ed  vriib  thi 

^raph  of  Ihs  precHlInf  I^usr,  liArnicd 


in  the  line,  that  haa  been  ta 


-Tliii  nixnydnw  Orrn  ihcoflcaJeJ  ^.i-lilic  lalVmini 

tr, iMaim  li cludjni™,  v.li)i  giai riiiltj  of  ciin* 
■Ic^UsdcfibetntldMicaBnilWiTBiiacauin.    tfuytt)) 
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peied  with,  hastily,  or  without  due  attention  to  the 
construction  of  it;  and  what  appeared  to  me  its 
only  mcnt  is,  in  its  present  state,  entirely  anni- 
hilated. 

I  know  that  the  ears  of  modem  x-erse- writers  arc 
delicate  to  an  excess,  and  their  readers  arc  troubled 
with  the  same  squeamishness  as  themselves.  So 
that  if  a  line  do  not  run  as  smooth  as  quicksilver 
they  are  oiTcnded.  A  critic  of  the  present  day 
■cr\'es  a  ytocm  as  a  cook  serves  a  dead  turkey,  when 
■he  fastens  the  legs  of  it  to  a  |)ost,  and  draws  out 
all  the  sinews.  For  this  we  may  thank  Pope ; 
but  unless  we  could  imitate  him  in  the  closeness 
and  compactness  of  his  expression,  as  well  as  in 
the  smoothness  of  his  numbers,  we  had  letter  drop 
the  imitation,  which  serves  no  other  purpose  than 
to  emasculate  ami  weaken  all  we  write.  Give  me 
a  manly,  rough  line,  with  a  deal  of  meaning  in  it, 
rather  than  a  wlu)Ie  poem  full  of  musical  periods, 
that  have  notnmg  but  their  oily  smoothness  to  re- 
commend tliom! 

I  have  said  thus  much,  as  I  hinted  in  the  be- 
ginning, because  I  have  just  finished  a  much  long- 
er poi'in  than  the  last,  which  our  common  friend 
will  niceive  by  tlie  same  messenger  that  has  the 
charge  of  this  letter.  In  that  poem  there  are  many 
lines,  which  an  car,  so  nice  as  the  gentleman's  who 
made  the  above-mentioned  alteration,  would  un- 
doubtedly C(mdemn;  and  yet  (if  I  may  \ic  permit- 
ted to  say  it)  they  can  not  be  made  smoother  with- 
out k'ing  the  worse  for  it.  There  is  a  roughness 
on  a  plum,  which  nobotly  that  understands  fruit, 
would  nib  off,  though  the  plum  would  be  much 
more  polished  without  it.  But  lest  I  tire  you,  I 
will  only  add,  tliat  I  wish  you  to  gu»n1  me  firom  all 
such  me<l(lling;  assuring  you,  that  I  always  write 
as  smoothly  as  I  can;  but  that  I  never  did,  never 
will  sacrifice  the  spirit  or  sense  of  a  pa.H3age  to  the 
sound  of  it 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa. 

Weston,  Jan.  21, 1191. 
1  KNOW  that  you  have  alreaily  been  catechised 
by  Lady  Ilt^keth  on  the  subjwt  of  your  return 
hither  Wforc  the  winter  shall  Ix*  over,  and  shall 
therefore  only  say  that  if  you  can  come,  wc  shall 
be  happy  to  receive  you.  RememlKT  also,  that 
nothing  can  excuse  the  non^)eTformance  of  a  pro- 
mise but  al)solute  neccMity !  In  the  mean  time  my 
fiuth  in  your  veracity  is  such,  that  I  am  persuaded 
you  will  suffer  iiotliiiig  less  than  necessity  tti  pre- 
vent it.  Were  you  not  extremely  pleasant  to  us, 
and  just  the  sort  of  youth  that  suits  us,  we  should 
neither  of  us  have  said  half  so  mueli,  or  perhaps  a 
word  on  thir  subject. 


Yours,  my  dear  Johnny,  arc  vagaries  tl 
shall  never  see  practised  by  any  other;  and  w-  ■    Ja 
thcr  you  slap  your  ancle,  or  reel  as  if  you  vwr—  «n 
fuddled,  or  dance  in  the  path  before  me,  all  is  cr^  Jia. 
ractcristic  of  yourself,  and  therefore  to  me  deli^^-^. 
ful.    I  have  hinted  to  you  indeed  sometimes,  Ll-aa( 
you  should  be  cautious  of  indulging  antic  ha  1>i(f 
and  singularities  of  all  sorts,  and  young  men    in 
general  have  need  enough  of  such  admoniiioa. 
But  yours  are  a  sort  of  fairy  habits,  such  as  mi^ht 
bebng  to  Puck  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  and  th^nv 
fore,  good  as  the  advice  is,  I  should  be  half  sorry 
should  you  take  it. 

This  allowance  at  least  I  give  you.  Continue 
to  take  your  walks,  if  walks  they  may  be  called, 
exactly  in  their  present  fashion,  till  you  have  talcexi 
orders!  Then,  indeed,  forasmuch  as  a  skippin^i 
curveting,  bounding  divine  might  be  a  spectacle 
not  altc^ther  seemly,  I  shall  consent  to  your  ado^ 
tion  of  a  more  grave  demeanour.  W.  O  - 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  The  Lodgc,  Feb.  5, 1T9  ^• 

My  letters  to  you  were  all  either  petitionary' ^  "* 
in  the  style  of  acknowledgments  and  thanks,  aH" 
such  nearly  in  an  alternate  order.    In  mv  istst  * 
loaded   you  with  commisuons,  for  the  due  ui^ 
charge  of  which  I  am  now  to  say,  and  say  truly? 
how  much  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  you;  neither  c*** 
I  stop  there,  but  must  thank  you  likewise  for  r^ 
honours  from  Scotland,  which  ha\'e  left  me  i*^ 
thing  to  wish  for  from  that  country;  for  my  U^  *• 
now  I  believe  graced  with  the  sulMcription  of  *^ 
its  learned  bodies.  I  regret  only  that  some  of  tb^ 
arrivetl  too  late  to  do  honour  to  my  pzMent  pabli' 
cation  of  names.   But  there  are  those  among  tb^^ 
and  from  Scotland  too,  that  may  give  an  ugtf^ 
hint  perhaps  to  our  own  universities.    Your  ^^ 
handsome  present  of  Pope's  Homer  has  arri**" 
safe,  notwithstanding  an  accident  that  befel  bi^ 
by  the  way.    The  Hall-sen'ant  brought  the  p»f^ 
from  Olney,  resting  it  on  the  pommel  of  the  satl*^^' 
and  his  horse  fell  with  him.     Pope  was  in  con^' 
quence  rolled  in  the  dirt,  but  being  well  coated  €f^ 
no  damage.     If  augurs  and  soothsayers  were  *•** 
out  of  fashion,  I  should  have  consulted  one  or  t*^ 
of  that  order,  in  hope  of  learning  ficom  them  ii** 
this  fall  was  ominous.     I  have  fonml  a  place    ^ 
him  in  the  parlour,  where  he  makes  a  spler**^ 
appearance,  and  whore  he  shall  not  long  w*'**\* 
neighlwur,  one  who,  if  less  popular  than  himi^^^ 
shall  at  least  look  as  big  as  he.     How  has  it  h 
pened  that,  since  Pope  did  certcdnly  dedicate 
Iliad  and  CMyssey,  no  dedication  is  found  in 
firet  p<lition  of  theml  W.  C^ 
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rO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Feb.  13, 1791. 
w  wnd  you  a  full  and  true  account  of 
a.    Having  learned  that  your  inn  at 
IS  the  George,  we  sent  Samuel  thither 

Mr.  Martin,  master  of  the  George, 

*  *  *  •  • 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  •{ 

W.C. 
01  not  help  adding  a  circumstance  that 
'ou.  Martin,  having  learned  from  Sam 
nt  he  was,  told  him  that  ho  had  never 
(wper,  but  he  had  heard  him  frequently 
y  the  companies  that  had  called  at  his 
therefore,  when  Sam  would  have  paid 
Jcfast,  would  take  nothing  from  him. 
that  fame  is  only  empty  breath'?  On 
-,  it  is  good  ale,  and  cold  beef  into  the 


:E  rev.  WALTER  BAGOT. 
Weston  Undeneood,  Feb,  2G,  1791. 

II  END, 

t  li  a  maxim  of  much  weight, 

Worth  conniru;  o'er  and  o'er, 
b,  who  haa  Homer  to  traiulate, 

Had  need  do  nothing  more. 

rithstanding  the  truth  and  importance 
(hthegm,  to  which  I  lay  claim  as  the 
lor  of  it,  it  is  not  equally  true  that  my 
JO  Homer,  close  as  it  is,  has  been  the 
my  delay  to  answer  you.  No.  In  ob- 
>ng  a  silence  I  have  been  influenced 
by  a  vindictive  purpose,  a  purpose  to 
for  your  suspicion  that  I  could  possi- 
plf  hurt  or  offended  by  any  critical  sug- 
ours  that  seemed  to  reflect  on  the  pu- 
lonsense  verses.  Understand,  if  you 
he  future,  that  whether  I  disport  my- 
dc  or  Latin,  or  in  whatsoever  other 
>u  are  hereby,  henceforth,  and  for  ever, 
warranted  to  take  any  liberties  with 
you  shall  feel  yourself  inclined,  not 
fen  the  lines  themselves  which  stand 
of  this  letter! 

;ht  me  when  you  call  blank  verse  the 
oie;  for  I  have  always  thought,  and 
lat  we  have  no  other  verse  worthy  to 
L  When  you  read  my  Preface,  you 
le  acquainted  with  my  sentiments  on 


eoDlained  the  history  of  a  nrvani'a  cruelty  to 
lich  a  readci  ofliuinanity  could  imc  wish  to  lee 
the  poMacriptduflcribeJiBO  pinisaiiilythe  signal 
poet'a  reputation  on  the  spirit  of  a  liberal  inn* 
lurdjoughiDoltobeauppreaKd.   iJaytey. 


thii  subject  pretty  much  at  laige;  for  which  rea- 
son I  will  curb  my  leal,  and  say  the  less  about 
it  at  present  That  Johnson,  who  wrote  harmo- 
nioualy  in  rhyme,  should  have  had  so  defective  an 
ear  as  never  to  have  discovered  any  music  at  all 
in  blank  vene,  till  he  heard  a  particular  friend  of 
his  reading  it,  is  a  wonder  never  sufficiently  to  be 
wondered  at  Yet  this  is  true  on  his  own  acknow- 
ledgment, and  amounts  to  a  plain  confession  (of 
which  perhaps  he  was  not  aware  when  he  made 
it)  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  read  blank  vene 
himself  In  short,  he  either  suffered  prejudice  to 
lead  him  in  a  string  whithersoever  it  would,  or  his 
taste  in  poetry  was  worth  little.  I  don't  bcUevc  he 
ever  read  any  thing  of  that  kind  with  enthusiasm 
in  his  life:  and  as  good  poetry  can  not  be  composed 
without  a  considerable  sliare  of  that  quality  in  the 
mind  of  the  auttior,  so  neither  can  it  be  read  or 
tasted  as  it  ought  to  be  ^'ithout  it. 

I  have  said  all  this  in  the  morning  fasting,  but 
am  soon  going  to  my  tea.  When,  therefore,  I  shall 
have  told  you  that  we  are  now,  in  the  course  of 
our  printing,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey,  I 
shall  only  have  time  to  add,  that 

I  am,  my  dear  friend, 

Most  truly  yours,  W.  C. 

I  think  your  Latin  quotations  very  applicable  to 
the  present  state  of  France.  But  France  is  in  a 
situation  new  and  untried  before. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa. 

Feb.  27,  1791. 

Now,  my  dearest  Johnny,  I  must  tell  theo  m 
few  wonls  how  much  I  love  and  am  obliged  to 
thee  for  thy  afiectbnate  services. 

My  Cambridge  honours  arc  all  to  be  ascribed  to 
you,  and  to  you  only.  Yet  you  are  but  a  little 
man ;  and  a  little  man  into  the  bargain  who  have 
kicked  the  mathematics,  their  idol,  out  of  your  stu- 
dy. So  important  arc  the  endings  which  Provi- 
dence frequently  connects  with  small  beginnings. 
Had  you  been  here,  I  could  have  furnished  you 
with  much  employment ;  for  I  have  so  dealt  with 
your  fiodr  MSS.  in  the  course  of  my  polishing  and 
improving,  that  I  have  almost  blotted  out  the  whole. 
Such,  however,  as  it  is,  I  must  now  send  it  to  the 
printer,  and  he  must  be  content  with  it,  for  theie 
is  not  time  to  make  a  fresh  copy.  We  are  now 
printing  the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey. 

Should  the  Oxonians  bestow  none  of  their  no- 
tice on  me  on  this  occanon,  it  will  happen  wingu* 
larly  enough,  that  as  Pope  received  all  liis  univer- 
sity honours  in  the  subscription  way  from  Oxford, 
and  none  at  all  from  Cambridge,  so  I  shall  have 
received  all  mine  from  Cambridge,  and  none  from 
Oxford.  Thii  ii  the  more  likely  to  be  the  caaia« 
bfcause  I  undentead  iSiiil  on'fiVntaaest.t  «y:>Awik 
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other  of  those  learned  bodies  thinks  fit  to  mo^e, 
the  other  aJways  makes  it  a  point  to  stt  still,  thus 
proving  its  superiority. 

I  shall  send  up  your  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh  in 
a  day  or  two,  knowing  that  the  intelligence  con- 
tained in  it  will  afford  her  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Know  likewise  for  your  own  gratification,  that  all 
the  Scotch  universities  have  subscribed,  none  ex- 
cepted. 

We  are  all  as  well  as  usual ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
well  as  reasonable  folks  expect  to  be  on  the  crazy 
side  of  this  frail  existence. 

I  rejoice  that  we  shall  so  soon  have  you  again  at 
our  fireside.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESO. 

m»ton,  March  6,  1791. 
After  all  this  ploughing  and  sowing  on  the 
plains  of  Troy,  once  fruitful,  such  al  least  to  my 
translating  predecessor,  some  harvest  I  hope  will 
arise  for  me  also.  My  long  work  has  received  its 
last,  last  touches ;  and  I  am  now  giving  my  pre- 
face its  final  adjustment.  We  are  in  the  fourth 
Odyssey  in  the  course  of  our  printing,  and  I  ex- 
pect that  I  and  the  swallows  shall  appear  together. 
They  have  slept  all  the  winter,  but  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  been  extremely  busy.  Yet  if  I  can 
"  virdm  tolUare per  ora"  as  swiftly  as  they  thjough 
the  air,  I  shall  account  myself  well  requited. 

Adieu  I  W.  0. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

SIR,  Weston^  March  G,  1791. 

I  HAVE  always  entertained,  and  have  occasion- 
ally avowed,  a  great  degree  of  respect  for  the  abi- 
lities of  the  unknown  author  of  the  Village  Curate, 
unknown  at  that  time,  but  now  well  known,  and 
not  to  me  only,  but  to  many.  For  before  I  was 
favoured  with  your  obliging  letter,  I  knew  your 
name,  your  place  of  abode,  your  profession,  and 
that  you  had  four  sisters ;  all  which  I  learned  nei- 
ther from  our  bookseller,  nor  from  any  of  his  con- 
nexions ;  you  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  you  ore 
no  longer  an  author  incognito.  The  writer  in- 
deed of  many  passages  that  have  fallen  from  your 
pen  could  not  long  continue  so.  Let  genius,  true 
genius,  conceal  itself  where  it  may,  we  may  say 
of  it,  as  the  young  man  in  Terence  of  his  beauti- 
ful mistress,  "  Diu  latere  non  potest." 

I  am  oblijred  to  you  for  your  kind  ofiers  of  scr- 
nce,  nnd  will  not  say  that  I  shall  not  be  trouble- 
some to  you  hereaftiT ;  but  at  present  I  have  no 
lined  to  be  so  I  have  witliin  these  two  days  given 
iDe  very  last  stroKe  ot  my  pen  to  my  long  Trans- 
lation, and  what  will  be  my  next  career  I  know  not 


At  any  rate  we  shall  not,  I  hope,  hereafter  he 
known  to  each  other  as  poets  only,  for  your  writ- 
ings have  made  me  ambitious  of  a  nearer  approach 
to  you.  Your  door,  however,  will  never  be  open- 
ed to  me.  My  fate  and  fortune  have  combined 
with  my  natural  disposition  to  draw  a  circle  round 
me  which  I  can  not  pass ;  nor  have  I  been  mora 
than  thirteen  miles  from  home  these  twenty  yean^ 
and  so  far  very  seldom.  But  you  are  a  younger 
man,  and  therefore  may  not  be  quite  so  immovea- 
ble ;  in  which  case,  should  you  choose  at  any  time 
to  move  Weston-ward,  you  will  always  find  me 
happy  to  receive  you ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  n- 
main,  with  much  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  critic,  and  friend, 

W.C. 

P.  S.  I  wish  to  know  what  you  mean  to  do  with 
Sir  Thomas.*  For  though  I  expressed  doubts 
about  his  theatrical  possibilities,  I  think  him  a  veij 
respectable  person,  and  with  some  improvement 
well  worthy  of  being  introduced  to  the  public. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESO. 

March  10,  l-ISl. 

Give  my  aficctionale  remembrances  to  your 
ters,  and  tell  them  I  am  impatient  to  entertain  them 
with  my  old  story  new  dressed. 

I  have  two  French  prints  hanging  in  my  study, 
both  on  Iliad  subjects ;  and  I  have  an  English  one 
in  the  parlour,  on  a  subject  from  the  same  poem. 
In  one  of  the  former,  Agamemnon  addresses  Achil- 
les exactly  in  the  attitude  of  a  dancing-master 
turning  miss  in  a  minuet;  in  the  latter  the  figures 
are  plain,  and  the  attitudes  plain  also.  This  is,  in 
some  considerable  measure  I  believe,  the  difference 
between  my  translation  and  Pope's ;  and  will  serve 
as  an  exemplification  of  what  I  am  going  to  laj 
before  you  and  the  public.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  TTw/OTI,  MttTch  18,  1791. 

I  GIVE  you  joy  that  you  are  about  to  receive 
some  more  of  my  elegant  prose,  and  1  feel  myself 
in  danger  of  attempting  to  make  it  even  more  ele- 
gant than  usual,  and  thereby  of  spoiling  it,  under 
the  influence  of  your  conunendations.  But  my 
old  helter-skelter  manner  has  already  succeeded  so 
well,  that  I  will  not,  even  for  the  sake  of  entitiin«r 
myself  to  a  still  greater  portion  of  your  praise, 
abandon  it. 

I  did  not  call  in  question  Johnson's  true  spirit 
of  poetry,  because  he  was  not  qualified  to  rehsh 
blank  verse  (though,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think 
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that  but  an  ugly  gymptom ;)  but  if  I  did  not  ex- 
preM  it  I  meant  however  to  infer  it  from  the  per- 
vene  judgment  that  he  has  formed  of  our  poeta  in 
general ;  depreciating  some  of  the  best,  and  mak- 
ing honourable  mention  of  others,  in  my  opinion 
not  undeservedly  neglected.  I  will  ]ay  you  six- 
pence that,  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  Milton,  and 
by  any  accident  had  met  with  his  Paradise  Lost, 
he  would  neither  have  directed  the  attention  of 
others  to  it,  nor  have  much  admired  it  himself. 
Good  sense,  in  short,  and  strength  of  intellect,  seem 
to  me,  rather  than  a  fine  taste,  to  have  been  his 
distinguished  characteristics.  But  should  you  still 
think  otherwise,  you  have  my  free  permission ;  for 
so  long  as  you  yourself  have  a  taste  for  the  beau- 
ties of  Cowper,  I  care  not  a  fig  whether  Johnson 
had  a  taste  or  not. 

1  wonder  where  you  find  all  your  quotations, 
pat  as  they  are  to  the  present  condition  of  France. 
Do  you  make  them  yourself,  or  do  you  actually  find 
them  1  I  am  apt  to  suspect  sometimes,  that  you 
impose  them  only  on  a  poor  man  who  has  but  twen- 
ty books  in  the  world,  and  two  of  them  are  your 
brother  Chester's.  They  arc  however  much  to  the 
purpose,  be  the  author  of  them  who  ho  may. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  lately  that  my  friend 
at  Chicheley  has  been  sometimes  indisposed,  either 
with  gout  or  rheumatism,  (for  it  seems  to  be  un- 
certain which)  and  attended  by  Dr.  Kerr.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  so  temperate  a  man 
■bould  acquire  the  gout,  and  am  resolved  therelbre 
to  oondodb  that  it  must  be  the  rheumatism,  which, 
bad  aa  it  is,  is  in  my  judgment  the  best  of  the  two; 
and  will  afford  me  besides  some  opportunity  to 
■ympathixe  with  him,  for  I  am  not  perfectly  ex- 
empt from  it  myself.  Distant  as  you  are  in  situa- 
tion, you  are  yet  perhaps  nearer  to  him  in  point 
of  intelligence  than  I;  and  if  you  can  send  me 
any  particular  news  of  him,  pray  do  it  in  your 
next 

I  love  and  thank  you  for  your  benediction.  If 
God  fisifive  me  my  sins,  surely  I  shall  love  him 
oioch,  for  I  have  much  to  be  forgiven.  But  the 
quantum  need  not  discourage  me,  since  there  is 
One  whose  atonement  can  suffice  for  all. 

Tv  i^  aatfi*  aifuta'fmf  xtu  m^  xeu  't/uioi  zsu  ahk^f 

Accept  our  joint  remembrances,  and  believe  me 
affectionately  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO. 

WetUm,  March  19,  1791. 

ICT  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

You  ask  if  it  may  not  be  improper  to  solicit 
Lady  Hcsketb'f  lobicriptkm  to  the  poems  of  the 

8r 


Norwich  maideni  To  which  I  reply,  it  will  be 
by  no  means  improper.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
persuaded  that  she  will  give  her  name  with  a  veiy 
good  will,  for  she  is  much  an  admirer  of  poesy 
that  is  worthy  to  be  admired,  and  such  I  think, 
judging  by  the  specimen,  the  poesy  of  this  maid- 
en, Elizabeth  Bentley  of  Norwich,  is  Ukdy  to 
prove. 

Not  that  I  am  myself  inclined  to  expect  VL 
general  great  matters,  in  the  poetical  way,  from 
persons  whose  ill  fortune  it  has  been  to  want  the 
common  advantages  of  education;  neither  do  I 
account  it  in  general  a  kindness  to  such,  to  en- 
courage them  in  the  indulgence  of  a  propensity 
more  likely  to  do  them  harm  in  the  end,  than  to 
advance  their  interest.  Many  such  phenomena 
have  arisen  within  my  remembrance,  at  which  all 
the  world  has  wondered  for  a  season,  and  has  then 
foigot  them. 

The  fact  is,  that  though  strong  natural  genius 
is  always  accompanied  with  strong  natural  ten- 
dency to  its  object,  yet  it  often  happens  that  the 
tendency  is  found  where  the  genius  is  wanting. 
In  the  present  instance,  however  (the  poems  of  a 
certain  Mrs.  Lcapor  excepted,  who  published 
some  forty  years  ago)  I  discern,  I  think,  more 
marks  of  a  true  poetical  talent  than  I  remem- 
ber to  have  observed  in  the  verses  of  any 
other,  male  or  female,  so  disadvantageously  dr- 
cumstancod.  I  wish  her  therefore  good  speed, 
and  subscribe  to  her  with  all  my  heart. 

You  will  rejoice  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
some  hopes,  after  all,  of  a  harvest  from  Oxford 
also;  Mr.  Throckmorton  has  written  to  a  person 
of  considerable  influence  there,  which  he  has  de- 
sired him  to  exert  in  my  favour;  and  hi»  request, 
I  should  imagine,  will  hardly  prove  a  vain  one. 

Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,       WutoTi^  March.  24,  1791. 

You  apolo^oe  for  your  sUence  in  a  manner 
which  affords  me  so  much  pleasure,  that  I  can 
not  but  bo  satisfied.  Let  business  be  the  cause, 
and  I  am  contented.  That  is  a  cause  to  which  1 
would  even  be  accessary  myself,  and  would  in- 
crease yours  by  any  means,  except  by  a  lawsuit 
of  my  own,  at  the  expense  of  all  your  opportuni- 
ties of  writing  oftener  than  thiice  in  a  twelve- 
month. 

Your  application  to  Dr.  Dunbar  reminds  me 
of  two  Unes  to  be  found  somewhere  in  Dr. 
Young: 


*' And  now  a  poet's  grsUtude  70a  i 

"  Grant  him  two&voui^  and  he'll  isk  tx  ihtf.'^ 

In  this  particular  theiefoie  I  perceive  that  a  pool. 
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and  a  poet's  friend,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
each  other.  The  Doctor  will  bless  himself  that 
the  number  of  Scotch  universities  is  not  larger, 
assured  that  if  they  equalled  those  in  England,  in 
number  of  colleges,  you  would  give  him  no  rest 
till  he  had  engaged  them  all.  It  is  true,  as  Lady 
Heskcth  told  you,  that  I  shall  not  fear  in  the 
matter  of  subscription  a  comparison  even  with 
Pope  liimaelf;  considering  (I  mean)  that  we  live 
in  days  of  terrible  taxation,  and  when  verse,  not 
being  a  necessary  of  life,  is  accounted  dear,  be  it 
what  it  may,  even  at  the  lowest  price.  I  am  no 
very  good  arithmetician,  yet  I  calculated  the  other 
day  in  my  morning  walk,  that  my  two  volumes, 
at  the  price  of  three  guineas,  will  cost  the  pur- 
chaser less  than  the  seventh  part  of  a  farthing 
per  line.  Yet  there  are  lines  among  them,  that 
have  cost  me  the  labour  of  hours,  and  none  that 
have  not  cost  me  some  labour.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Friday  night,  March  25,  1791. 

MT  DEAREST  COZ, 

Johnson  writes  me  word  that  he  has  repeated- 
ly called  on  Horace  Walpole,  and  has  never 
found  him  at  home.  He  has  also  written  to  him, 
and  received  no  answer.  I  charge  thee  therefore 
on  thy  allegiance,  that  thou  move  not  a  finger 
more  in  this  busine^  My  back  is  up,  and  I  can 
not  bear  the  thought  of  wooing  him  any  further, 
nor  would  do  it,  though  he  were  as  pig  a  gentle- 
man (Inok  you!)  as  Lucifer  himself.  I  have 
Welch  blood  in  me,  if  the  pedigree  of  the  Donncs 
say  true,  and  every  drop  of  it  says — "  Let  him 
alone!" 

I  should  have  dined  at  the  Hall  to-day,  having 
engaged  myself  to  do  so;  but  an  untowanl  occur- 
rence, that  happened  last  night,  or  rather  tliis 
morning,  prevented  me.  It  was  a  thundering 
rap  at  the  door,  just  after  the  clock  struck  three. 
Firnt,  I  thought  the  house  was  on  fire.  Then  I 
tliought  the  Hall  was  on  fire.  Then  I  thought 
it  was  a  house-breaker's  trick.  Then  I  thought  it 
was  an  express.  In  any  case  I  thought  that  if  it 
should  l>c  repeated,  it  would  awaken  and  terrify 
Mrs.  Unwin,  and  kill  her  with  spasms.  The 
consequence  of  all  these  thoughts  was  the  worst 
nervous  fever  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  although  it 
was  the  shortest  The  rap  was  given  but  once, 
though  a  multifarious  one.  Had  I  heard  a  second, 
I  should  have  risen  myself  at  all  adventures.  It 
was  the  only  minute  since  you  went,  in  which  1 
have  been  glad  that  you  were  not  here.  Soon 
after  I  came  down,  I  learned  that  a  drunken  party 
liad  passed  through  the  village  at  that  time,  and 
I  hey  wore  no  doubt  the  authors  of  this  witty,  but 
uoublesome  invention. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  you  for  tl 
sent  us.  Mrs.  Unwin  has  read  me  i 
of  it,  which  I  have  much  admirpid. 
vations  are  shrewd  and  pointed;  a 
much  wit  in  the  similes  and  illustra:^ 
remark  struck  me,  which  I  could  not  I 
viva  voce  on  the  occasion.  If  the  bi 
real  value,  and  does  in  truth  descrv< 
taken  of  it  by  those  to  whom  it  is  ■ 
claim  is  founded  neither  on  the  exprei 
the  style,  nor  on  the  wit  of  it,  but  a 
the  truth  tliat  it  contains.  Now  the 
are  delivered,  to  my  knowledge,  perp 
the  pulpit  by  minbtcrs,  whom  the  ado 
writer  would  disdain  to  hear.  Yet 
not  the  less  important  for  not  being  i 
and  recommended  by  brilliant  thong 
pressions ;  neither  is  God,  from  whoi 
truth,  any  more  a  respecter  of  wit  tl 
persons.  It  will  appear  soon  whctl 
plaud  the  book  for  the  sake  of  its  u 
arguments,  or  only  tolerate  the  aigui 
sake  of  the  splendid  manner  in  whi 
forced.  I  wish  as  heartily  that  it  n 
good,  as  if  I  were  myself  the  authot 
alas!  my  wishes  and  hopes  are  much 
It  will  be  the  talk  of  the  day,  as  anol 
tion  of  the  same  kind  has  been;  ai 
noise  of  Vanity-fair  will  drown  the 
preacher. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Chance 
forget  me,  though  more  for  his  sake  th 
for  I  see  not  how  he  can  ever  serve 
me.  Adieu,  my  dearest  C< 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMOR' 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  FROG,  Apr 

A  WORD  or  two  before  breakfast; 
that  I  shall  have  time  to  send. — You 
hope,  forgot  to  tell  Mrs.  Frog,  how 
obliged  to  him  for  his  kind,  though 
attempt  in  my  favour  at  Oxford.     It 
little  extraordinary,  that  persons  so  n 
izcd  themselves,  on  the  score  of  liten 
resolve  to  give  no  encouragement  to 
Should  I  find  a  fair  opportunity  to 
hereafter,  1  will  not  neglect  it. 

Could  Homer  come  him.««lf,  d'Mres'd  and 
And  tune  his  harp  nt  Rhedirina'a  dtxir, 
^    The  rich  old  vixen  nsould  exclaim  (I  fear 
"  Begone !  no  tramiKT  geta  a  fanhing  here 

I  have  read  your  husband's  pampl 
and  through.  You  may  think  {lerhape 
he,  that  a  question  so  rt*mote  from  a 
mine  could  not  interest  me ;  but  if  y 
you  are  both  mistaken.    He  can  \i 
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thaL'ft  will  not  interest  me ;  in  the  first  place,  for 
Ih^  'iter's  sake ;  and  in  the  next  place  because 
be  '^vrites  better  and  reasons  better  than  any  body, 
wi^lm  more  candour,  and  more  sufficiency;  and 
juently  with  more  satisfaction  to  all  his 
I«rs,  save  only  his  opponents.  They,  I  think, 
b^    '^JuB  time,  wish  that  they  hod  let  him  alone. 

'<«n  is  delighted  past  measure  with  his  wooden 
and  g&Uops  at  a  rate  that  would  kill  any 
that  had  a  Ufe  to  lose.         Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa. 

DEAR  JOHNKY,  Wcston^  April  6,  1791. 

THOUSAND  thanks  for  your  B))Iendid  assem- 
c  of  Cambridge  luminaries !  If  you  are  not 
contented  with  your  collection  it  can  only  be  be- 
you  are  unreasonable;  for  I  who  may  be 
more  covetous  on  this  occajnon  than  any 
body,  am  highly  satisfied,  and  even  delighted  with 
it.  If  indeed  you  should  find  it  practicable  to  add 
still  to  the  number,  1  have  not  the  least  objection. 
But  this  charge  1  give  you : 

Stay  not  an  hour  beyond  the  time  you  have  mcn- 
tioYied,  even  though  you  should  be  able  to  add  a 
thousand  names  by  so  doing !  For  I  can  not  af- 
^'^^  to  parehase  them  at  that  cost.  I  long  to  see 
V^9  and  so  do  we  both,  and  will  not  suffer  you  to 
piBtpone  your  visit  for  any  such  consideration. 
Noy  my  (]ear  boy !  in  the  affair  of  subscriptions 
^^  aje  already  illustrious  enough ;  shall  be  so  at 
'^^^t,  when  you  shall  have  enlisted  a  college  or  two 
n»rie,  which  perhaps  you  may  be  enabled  to  do  in 
*^  course  of  the  ensuing  week.  I  feel  myself 
nittcli  obliged  to  your  university,  and  much  dis- 
l**c^  to  admire  the  liberality  of  spirit  they  have 
™*^rii  on  this  occasion.  Certainly  I  had  not  de- 
•Jf^ed  much  favour  of  their  hands,  all  things  con- 
■derod.  But  the  cause  of  literature  seems  to  have 
****•  weight  with  them,  and  to  have  superseded 
^  x^Biencment  they  might  be  supposed  to  enter- 
ic on  the  score  of  certain  censures,  that  you  wot 
It  18  not  so  at  Oxford.  W.  C. 


o£ 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 


UT 


*>EAR  FRIEND,                          April  29,  1791. 
.  ^  *"©RGOT  if  I  told  you  that  Mr.  Throckmorton 
Jr^    applied  through  the  medium  of to 

University  of  Oxford.  He  did  so,  but  without 
J*^«iss.  Their  answer  was,  "  that  they  subscribe 
^  ^othing." 

.  ^^pe's  subscriptions  did  not  amount,  I  think,  to 
75  hundred  ;  and  mine  will  not  fall  very  far  short 

^>e     Noble  doings,  at  a  time  of  day  when 


Homer  has  no  news  to  tell  us ;  and  when,  all  other 
comforts  of  life  having  risen  in  price,  poetry  bar 
of  course  fidlen.  I  call  it  a  '*  comfort  of  life ;"  it 
is  so  to  others,  but  to  myself  it  has  become  even  ■ 
necessary. 

These  holiday  times  are  veiy  unfavourable  to 
the  printer's  progress.  He  and  all  his  demons  are 
making  themselves  merry,  and  me  sad,  for  L  mourn 
at  every  liindrance.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  TflM/OTI,  May  2,  1791. 

Monday  being  a  day  in  which  Homer  has  now 
no  demands  on  me,  I  shall  give  part  of  the  present 
Monday  to  you.  But  it  this  moment  occurs  to 
mo  that  the  proposition  with  which  I  begin  will  be 
obscure  to  you,  unless  followed  by  an  explanation. 
You  arc  to  understand  therefore  that  Monday  be- 
ing no  postday,  I  have  consequently  no  proof  sheets 
to  correct,  the  correction  of  which  is  nearly  all 
that  I  have  to  do  with  Homer  at  present :  1  say 
nearly  all,  because  I  am  likewise  occasionally  em* 
ployed  in  reading  over  the  whole  of  what  is  already 
printed,  that  I  may  make  a  table  of  errata  to  each 
of  the  poems.  How  much  is  already  printed  say 
you? — I  answer — the  whole  Iliad,  and  almost 
'seventeen  l>ooks  of  the  Odyssey. 

About  a  fortnight  since,  perhaps  three  weeks,  1 
had  a  visit  from  your  nephew,  Mr.  Bagot,  and  his 
tutor,  Mr.  Hurlock,  who  came  hither  under  con- 
duct of  your  niece,  Miss  Barbara.  So  were  the 
friends  of  Ulysses  conducted  to  the  palace  of  An- 
jtiphates,  the  Lo^strigonian,  by  that  monarch's 
'daughter.  But  mine  is  no  palace,  neither  am  I 
a  giant,  neither  did  I  devour  any  one  of  the  par- 
ty— on  the  contrarj',  I  gave  them  chocolate,  and 
permitted  them  to  depart  in  peace.  I  was  much 
■pleased  both  with  the  young  man  and  Ids  tutor. 
In  the  countenance  of  the  former  I  saw  much 
Bagotism,  and  not  less  in  manners.  I  will  leave 
you  to  guess  what  I  mean  by  that  expression. 
Physiognomy  is  a  study  of  which  I  have  almost 
as  high  an  opinion  as  Lavater  himself,  the  profe»- 
sor  of  it,  and  for  this  good  reason,  because  it  never 
yet  deceived  me.  But  perhaps  I  shall  speak  more 
truly  if  I  say  that  I  am  somewhat  of  an  adept  m 
the  art,  although  I  have  nercr  studied  it ;  for 
whether  I  will  or  not,  I  judge  of  every  human 
creature  by  the  countenance,  and,  as  I  say,  have 
never  yet  seen  reason  to  repent  of  my  judgment. 
Sometimes  I  feel  myself  powerfully  attracted,  as 
I  was  by  your  nephew,  and  sometimes  with  equal 
vehemence  repulsed,  which  attraction  and  repul- 
sion have  always  been  justified  in  the  sequel. 

I  have  lately  read,  and  with  more  attention  than 
!l  ever  gave  them  before,  Milton's  Latin  poems, 
iBut  these  I  must  make  the  subject  of  some  futuiv 
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letter,  in  which  it  will  be  ten  to  one  that  your 
friend  Samuel  Johnson  gets  another  slap  or  two 
at  the  hands  of  your  humble  servant.  Pray  read 
them  yourself,  and  with  as  much  attention  as  I 
did ;  then  read  the  Doctor's  remarks  if  you  have 
them,  and  then  tell  me  what  you  think  of  both. 
It  will  be  pretty  sport  for  you  on  such  a  day  as  this, 
which  is  the  fourth  that  we  have  had  of  almost 
incessant  rain.  The  weather,  and  a  cold,  the 
effect  of  it,  have  confined  me  ever  since  last  Thurs- 
day. Mrs.  Unwin  however  is  well,  and  joins  me 
in  every  good  wish  to  you  and  your  fiunily.  I  am, 
my  good  fiicnd,  Most  truly  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  BUCHANAN. 


MT  DEAR  SIR,  WeUon,  May  11,  1791. 

You  have  sent  me  a  beautifbl  poem,  wanting 
nothing  but  metre.  I  would  to  Heaven  that 
you  would  give  it  that  requisite  yourself;  for  he 
who  could  make  the  sketdi,  can  not  but  be  well 
qualified  to  finish.  But  if  you  will  not,  I  will ; 
provided  always  nevertheless,  that  Qod  gi\'es  mo :  though  not  a  pecuniary  one.  It  is 
ability,  for  it  will  require  no  common  share  to  do  humour,  and  accordingly  I  fpun^ 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSO: 
Wuton, 

MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

Did  I  not  know  that  you  axe  n 
element,  than  when  you  are  eze 
my  cause,  I  should  congratulate 
there  seems  to  be  that  your  laboi 
an  end. 

You  will  wonder  perhap*.  n 
Mrs.  Unwin,  by  my  desire,  enjoi 
cy  concerning  the  translation  o 
Mice.  Wonderful  it  may  well  si 
should  wish  to  hide  for  a  short 
what  I  am  just  going  to  publish  t 
more  reasons  than  one  for  this  : 
agement;  that  is  to  say,  I  had  t 
place,  I  wished  to  surprise  my  n 
and  secondly,  I  wished  to  allow  ni 
an  opportunity  to  object  to  the  me 
think  it  perhaps  a  measure  mor 
prudent.    But  I  have  had  my  si 


justice  to  your  conceptions. 

I  am  much  yours,  W.  C. 

Your  little  messenger  vanished  before  I  could 
'.atchihim. 


of  it  very  amusing.  It  struck  me 
either  moke  it  part  of  the  presen 
never  publish  it  at  all;  it  would  I 
ribly  out  of  its  place  in  any  other 
1  long  for  the  time  that  shall 
more  to  Weston,  and  all  your  et  < 
O!  what  a  month  of  May  has 
never  poet,  English  poet  at  least 
the  praises  of  May  again. 


TO  LADY  HESKI 

MT  DEAREST  coz,  T%e  Lodgc, . 
I,  WHO  am  neither  dead,  nox 
should  have  no  excuse,  were  I  as  1 
ing,  as  you  in  writing.  I  live  indi 
abounds;  and  you,  where  leisure 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  May  18,  1791. 

MT  DEAREST   COZ, 

Has  another  of  my  letters  fallen  short  of  its 
destination ;  or  wherefore  is  it,  that  thou  writ- 
est  not?  One  letter  in  five  weeks  is  a  poor  allow- 
ance for  your  friends  at  Weston.  One  that 
1  received  two  or  three  dajrs  rince  firom  Mrs.  Frog, 
has  not  at  all  enlightened  me  on  this  head.  But 
I  wander  in  a  wilderness  of  vain  conjecture. 

I  have  had  a  letter  lately  firom  New  York,  from 
a  Dr.  Cogswell  of  that  place  to  thank  me  for  my  j  ence  that  accounts  sufficiently  botl 
fine  verses,  and  to  tell  me,  which  pleased  me  par-  and  my  loquacity, 
ticularly,  that  after  having  read  the  Task,  my  first 
volume  fell  into  his  hands,  which  he  read  also,  and 
was  equally  pleased  with.  This  is  the  only  in- 
stance I  can  recollect  of  a  reader,  who  has  done 
justice  to  my  first  effusions :  for  I  am  sure,  that  in 
jioint  of  expression  they  do  not  fall  a  jot  below  my 
second,  and  that  in  point  of  subject  they  are  for 
the  most  part  superior.  But  enough,  and  too 
much  of  this  The  Task,  he  tells  me,  has  been 
reprinted  in  that  city. 

Adieu!  my  dearest  coz. 

We  have  blooming  scenes  under  wintry  skies, 
ind  with  icy  blasts  to  fim  them. 

Ever  thine,  W.  C. 


When  you  told  Mrs.  , 

would  come  forth  in  May,  you  to 
believed,  and  therefore  no  falsehoo 
her  at  the  same  time  what  will  i 
therefore  not  a  truth.  There  is  a  i 
truth  and  falsehood;  and(Ibeliev 
take  expresses  it  exactly.  I  wi 
that  you  were  mistaken.  If  insti 
had  mentioned  June,  I  flatter  n 
would  have  hit  the  mark.  For  ; 
every  probability  that  we  shall  pu 
say,  "  hang  the  printer! — for  it  ia 
stay,  my  dear,  hang  him  not  jus 
execute  him,  and  find  another,  w 
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ami  to  much  too,  that  I  qucBtion  if,  iu  that  case, 
we  should  publish  sooner  than  in  August.     To 
say  truth,  I  am  not  perfectly  sure  that  there  will 
be  any  necessity  to  hang  him  at  all !  though  that 
is  a  matter  which  I  desire  to  leave  entirely  at  your 
discretion,  ailing  only  in  tlie  mean  time,  that 
the  man  does  not  appear  to  mc  during  the  last 
half-year  to  have  been  at  all  in  fault.    His  re- 
mittance of  sheets  in  all  that  time  has  been  punc- 
tual, save  and  except  while  the  Easter  holidays 
twitted,  when  (I  suppose)  he  found  it  im[)ossiblc  to 
keep  his  devils  to  their  business.     I  shall  however 
wceive  the  last  sheet  of  the  Odyssey  to-morrow,  and 
bavc  already  sent  up  the  Preface,  together  with 
^  the  needful.    You  sec  therefore  that  the  pub- 
lication of  this  famous  work  can  not  be  delayed 
Quch  longer. 

As  lor  politics,  I  reck  not,  ha\ing  no  room  in 

•tiy  head  for  any  thing  but  the  Slave-bill.     That 

*  lost;  and  all  the  rest  is  a  trifle.     1  have  not  seen 

June's  book,  but  refused  to  sec  it  when  it  was 

<^red  to  me.     No  man  shall  convince  mc  that  I 

Jun  izsproperly  governed,  while  1  feel  the  contrary. 

Adieu!  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO. 

Weston^  June  1,  1791. 

*^     I^EAREST  JOHNNY, 

N"ow  you  may  rest — Now  I  can  give  you  joy 
^  tbo  period,  of  which  I  gave  you  hope  in  my 
^  ;  the  period  of  all  your  labours  in  my  service. 
~*^Ut  this  I  can  foretell  you  also,  that  if  you  per- 
■*^^i^  in  serving  your  friends  at  this  rate,  your 
^  i»  likely  to  be  a  life  of  labour: — yet  persevere! 
y*^'  leat  will  be  the  sweeter  hereafter!  In  the 
Bieatt  time  I  wish  you,  if  at  any  time  you  should 
^™*  occasion  for  him,  just  such  a  friend  as  you 
**^  proved  to  me!  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

"■^  ^Ea*  sib,  Westotiy  June  13,  1791. 

1  OtTGHT  to  have  thanked  you  for  your  agreeable 

^  Entertaining  letter  much  sooner,  but  I  have 

'^'^y  correspondents,  who  will  not  be  said,  nay ; 

^  Have  been  obliged  of  late  to  give  my  last  atten- 

***'•  to  Homer.    The  very  last  indeed;  foryes- 

^''^^y  I  despatched  to  town,  after  revising  them 

^'^^lly,  thiB  proof  sheets  of  subscribers'  names, 

^'^^^^  which  I  took  special  notice  of  yours,  and 

^  ^uch  obliged  to  you  for  it.    We  have  coii- 

'"*^^  or  rather  my  bookseller  and  printer  have 

^'^^lived  (ibr  they  have  never  waited  a  moment 

^^^^y)  to  poblish  as  critically  at  the  wrong  time, 

Mutiny  whole  interest  and  success  hat]  depended 

^^I^  it    March,  April,  and  Mav,  said  Johnson 
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to  mc  in  a  letter  that  I  received  from  him  in  Febru* 
ary,  arc  the  best  montlis  for  publication.  77ier0> 
fore  now  it  is  determined  that  Homer  shall  come 
out  on  the  first  of  July ;  tliat  is  to  say,  exactly  at 
the  moment  when,  except  a  few  lawyers,  not  a 
creature  will  be  left  in  town  who  will  ever  care 
one  farthing  about  him.  To  which  of  these  two 
friends  of  mine  I  am  indebted  for  this  manage- 
ment, 1  know  not.  It  does  not  please;  but  I  would 
be  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  therefore 
make  no  complaint,  or  grumble  at  all  about  it. 
You,  I  presume,  have  had  dealings  with  them 
both — how  did  they  manage  for  youl  And  if  as 
they  have  for  mc,  how  did  you  behave  under  it  1 
Some  who  love  me  complain  that  I  am  too  passive; 
and  I  should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  justify 
myself  by  your  example.  The  fact  is,  should  I 
thunder  ever  so  loud,  no  efforts  of  that  sort  will 
avidl  me  now ;  therefore  like  a  good  economist  of 
my  bolts,  I  choose  to  reserve  them  for  more  prO" 
fitablc  occasions. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  your  amusements  have 
been  so  similar  to  mine;  for  in  this  instance  too  I 
seemed  to  have  need  of  somebody  to  keep  me  in 
countenance,  osjiecially  in  my  attention  and^  at- 
tachment to  animals.  All  the  notice  that  we  lords 
of  the  creation  vouchsafe  to  bestow  on  the  crea- 
tures, is  generally  to  abuse  them;  it  is  well  there- 
fore that  here  and  there  a  man  should  be  found  a 
little  womanish,  or  perhaps  a  little  childish  in  this 
matter,  who  will  make  some  amends,  by  kissing, 
and  coaxing,  and  laying  them  in  one's  bosom. 
You  remember  the  little  ewe  Iamb,  menUoned  by 
the  prophet  Nathan;  the  prophet  perhaps  invented 
the  tale  for  the  sake  of  its  application  to  David's 
conscience;  but  it  b  more  probable  that  GKxi  in- 
spired him  with  it  for  that  purpose.  If  he  did,  it 
amounts  to  a  proof  that  he  does  not  overlook,  but 
on  the  contrary  much  notices  such  httle  partiali- 
ties and  kindness  to  his  dumb  creatures,  as  we, 
because  we  articulate,  are  pleased  to  call  them. 

Your  sisters  are  fitter  to  judge  than  1,  whether 
assembly  rooms  are  the  places  of  all  others,  in 
which  the  ladies  may  bo  studkxl  to  most  advan- 
tage. 1  am  an  old  fellow,  but  I  had  once  my 
dancing  days,  as  you  have  now;  yet  I  could  never 
find  1  learned  half  so  much  of  a  woman's  real 
character  by  dancing  with  her,  as  by  conversing 
with  her  at  home,  where  I  could  observe  her  be- 
haviour at  the  table,  at  the  fireside,  and  in  all  the 
trying  circumstances  of  domestic  life.  We  are  all 
good  when  we  are  pleased;  but  she  is  the  good 
woman,  who  wants  not  a  fiddle  to  sweeten  her. 
If  I  am  wrong,  the  young  ladies  will  set  me  right, 
in  the  mean  time  I  will  not  tease  you  with  graver 
arguments  on  the  subject,  especially  as  I  have  a 
hope  that  years,  and  the  study  of  the  Scnptura, 
and  His  Spirit,  whose  word  it  is,  will,  in  due  time, 
bring  you  to  my  way  of  thinking.    I  am  not  nan 
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of  those  sages,  who  n^quire  that  yountj  men  should 
be  as  old  as  themselves  bt^forc  they  have  time  to 
be  80. 

With  my  love  to  your  fair  sisters,  I  remain, 
Dear  sir,  most  truly  yours,    W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

T/ic  Lodge,  June  15, 1791. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Ip  it  will  afford  you  any  comfort  that  you  have 
a  share  in  my  aflections,  of  that  comfort  you  may 
ax-ail  yourself  at  all  times.  You  have  acquired  it 
bj  means  which,  unless  I  should  become  worthless 
myself,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  will  always  se- 
cure you  from  the  loss  of  it  You  are  learning 
what  all  Icam,  though  few  at  so  early  an  age,  that 
man  is  an  ungrateful  animal;  and  that  benefits 
too  often,  instead  of  securing  a  due  return,  operate 
rather  as  provocations  to  ill  treatment.  This  I 
take  to  be  the  summum  malum  of  the  human 
heart.  Towards  God  we  are  all  guilty  of  it  more 
or  less ;  but  between  man  and  man,  we  may  thank 
(3od  for  it,  there  are  some  exceptions  He  leaves 
this  peccant  principle  to  operate  in  some  degree 
against  himself  in  all,  for  our  humiliation  I  sup- 
pose; and  because  the  pernicious  effects  of  it  in 
reality  can  not  injure  Iiim,  he  can  not  suffer  by 
them ;  but  he  knows  that  unless  he  should  restrain 
its  influence  on  the  dealintrs  of  mankind  with  each 
other,  the  bonds  of  society  would  Ikj  dissolved,  and 
all  charitable  intercourse  at  an  end  amongst  us.  It 
was  said  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  "Do  him  an  ill 
turn,  and  you  make  him  your  friend  for  ever ;" 
of  others  it  may  be  said,  "Do  them  a  good  one, 
and  they  will  be  for  ever  your  enemies ."  It  is  the 
Grace  of  God  only  that  makes  the  difference. 

The  absence  of  Homer  (for  we  have  now  shaken 
hands  and  parted)  is  well  supplied  by  three  rela- 
tions of  mine  from  Norfolk.  My  cousin  Johnson, 
an  aunt  of  his,  and  his  sister.  I  love  them  all 
dearly,  and  am  well  contented  to  resign  to  them 
the  place  in  my  attentions  so  lately  occupied  by  the 
chiefs  of  Greece  and  Troy.  His  aunt  and  I  have 
spent  many  a  merry  day  together,  when  we  were 
some  forty  years  younger;  and  we  make  shift  to  be 
merry  together  still.  His  sister  is  a  sweet  young 
woman,  graceful,  good-natured,  and  gentle,  just 
what  I  had  imagined  her  to  be  liefore  I  had  seen 
her.  Farewell.    W.  C. 


and  should  not  have  wanted  one  so  long  had  O^^L 
circunjstances  so  fallen  out  since  I  received  the!^2k* 


TO  DR.  JAMES  COGSWELL, 

NEW    YORK. 

Weston  Undrrtcoody  near  Olney^  Bucks, 
DEAR  SIR,  June  15,  1791. 

Your  letter  and  obliging  ])rescnt  fh>m  so  great 
a  distance  d(  erved  a  speedier  acknowledgment, 


as  to  make  it  im{)ossible  for  me  to  write  sooner, 
is  indeed  but  witliin  this  day  or  two  that  I  haT 
heard  how,  by  the  help  of  my  bookseller,  I  maj 
transmit  an  answer  to  you. 

My  title  page,  as  it  well  might,  misled  you.  It  ' 
speaks  me  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  so  I  am,  but 
a  member  of  that  society  only,  not  as  an  inhaln- 
tant.  I  live  here  almost  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
miles  from  London,  wldch  I  have  not  visited  these 
eight  and  twenty  years,  and  probably  never  shall 
again.  Thus  it  fell  out  that  Mr.  Morewood  had 
sailed  again  for  America  before  your  parcel  reached 
me,  nor  should  I  (it  is  likely)  have  received  it  it 
all,  had  not  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  lives  in  the 
Temple,  by  good  fortune,  received  it  first,  and 
opened  your  letter;  finding  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, he  transmitted  to  me  both  that  and  the 
parcel.  Your  testimony  of  approbation  of  what  I 
have  published,  coming  from  another  quarter  of 
the  globe,  could  not  but  be  extremely  flattering,  M 
was  your  obliging  notice,  that  the  Task  had  been 
reprinted  in  your  city.  Both  volumes,  I  hope,  have 
a  tendency  to  discountenance  vice,  and  promote 
the  best  interests  of  mankind.  But  how  &r  they 
shall  be  effectual  to  these  invaluable  purposes,  de- 
pends altogether  on  liis  blessing,  whose  truths  I 
have  endeavoured  to  incukate.  In  the  mean  time 
I  have  sufiicient  proof  that  readers  may  be  pleased, 
may  approve,  and  yet  lay  down  the  book  unetHfied. 

During  the  last  five  years  I  have  been  occupied 
with  a  work  of  a  very  different  nature,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  blank  verse, 
and  the  work  is  now  r^y  for  pubfication.    I 
undertook  it  partly  because  Pope's  b  too  lax  a 
version,  wliich  has  lately  occasioned  the  learned   -2 
of  tliis  country  to  call  aloud  for  a  new  one,  and  ^a 
partly  because  I  could  fiedl  on  no  better  expedient-.^ 
to  amuse  a  mind  too  much  addicted  to 
choly. 

1  send  you  in  return  for  the  volumes  with  whk 
you  favoured  me,  three  on  leligious  subjects,  popu- 
lar productions  that  have  not  been  long  pubtidlied^ 
and  that  may  not  therefore  yet  have  reached 
country ;  The  Christian  Officer's  Panoply,  by 
marine  officer — The  Importance  of  the 
of  the  Great,  and  an  Estimate  of  the  Religioo 
the  Fashionable  World.    The  two  last  are  said 
be  written  by  a  lady.  Miss  Hannah  More,  and 
universally  read  by  people  of  that  rank  to  whkl 
she  addresses  them.  Your  manners  I  suppose  m: 
be  more  pure  than  ours,  yet  it  is  not  onlikely  tha-" 
even  among  you  may  be  found  some  to  whom 
strictures  arc  applicable.    I  return  you  my  think^a 
sir,  for  the  volumes  you  sent  me,  two  of  which  -• 
have  read  with  pleasure,  Mr.  EMwaixis'  book,  an*^ 
the  Conquest  of  Canaan.    The  rest  I  have  va^^ 
had  time  to  read,  except  Dr.  Dwight*s  Sennovj 


•--H 
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lidi  plcaaed  me  alniott  more  than  any  thai  I 
ve  either  seen  or  heard. 
I  ihall  account  a  correspondence  with  you  an 
nour,  and  shall  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

r  DEAR  FRIEN*D,  Weatofij  Aug.  %  1791. 

I  WAS  much  obliged,  and  still  foel  myself  cnuch 
liged  to  Lady  Bagot,  for  the  visit  with  which 
e  favoured  me.  Had  it  been  possible  that  I 
old  have  seen  Lord  Bogot  too,  I  should  have 
oi  completely  happy.  For,  as  it  happened,  I 
IS  that  morning  in  better  spirits  than  usual;  and 
ough  I  arrived  late,  and  after  a  long  walk,  and 
.tremely  hot,  which  is  a  circumstanco  very  apt 

discoilcert  me,  yet  T  was  not  disconcerted  half  so 
nch  as  I  generally  am  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger, 
pcdally  of  a  stranger  lady,  and  more  especially 

the  sight  of  a  stranger  lady  of  quality.  When 
B  servant  told  me  that  lady  Bagot  was  in  the 
oloar,  I  felt  my  spirits  sink  ten  degrees;  but  the 
"xmtt  I  saw  her,  at  least  when  I  had  been  a 
Jiote  in  her  company,  I  felt  them  rise  again, 
id  they  soon  rose  abox-e  their  former  pitch.  I 
unt  two  ladies  of  fashion  now,  whose  manners 
"le  thu  eiiect  upon  me.  The  lady  in  question, 
d  the  lady  Spencer.  I  am  a  shy  animal,  and 
uit  much  kindness  to  make  me  easy.  Such  I 
^  be  to  my  dying  day. 

fieie  sit  /,  calling  myself  thy,  yet  have  just  pub- 
bed  by  the  by,  two  great  volumes  of  poetry. 
Thii  reminds  me  of  Ranger's  observation  in  the 
Lflpirious  Husband,  who  says  to  somebody,  I  for- 
t  whom — "  There  is  a  degree  of  assurance  in 
u  modest  men,  that  we  impudent  fellotcs  can 
»er  arrive  at  f — Assurance  indeed !    Have  you 
SB  'em?  What  do  you  think  they  arc?  Nothing 
■  I  can  tcU  you  than  a  translation  of  Homer.  Of 
»  loblimest  poet  in  the  worid.   That's  all.  Can  1 
evhave  the  impudence  to  call  myself  shy  again  1 
Vcu  live,  I  think,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bir-' 
0||luml    What  must  you  not  have  felt  on  the 
^  thrming  occasbn!    You  I  suppose  could  seej 
'  files  fixMn  your  windows.  We,  who  only  heard 
^  news  of  them  have  trembled.    Never  sure  was  ^ 
i^oos  zeal  more  terribly  manifested,  or  more 
^Ke  prejudice  of  its  own  cause, 
^^ifieu,  my  dear  friend.    I  am,  with  Mrs.  Un- 
*^'i  best  oompliments,  Ever  yours,  W  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

AEiasiR,  JVest(m,Aug.9f  1791, 

^  nvER  make  a  conrespondent  wait  for  an  an- 
^y  through  idleness  or  want  of  proper  respect 

llim;  but  if  I  tmiilent  it  is  because  I  am  busyi 


or  not  well,  or  because  I  stay  till  sometMng  occur, 
that  may  make  my  letter  at  least  a  little  better 
than  mere  blank  paper.  I  therefore  vnite  speedily 
in  reply  to  yours,  being  at  present  neither  much 
occupied,  nor  at  all  indisposed,  nor  forbidden  by  a 
dearth  of  materials. 

I  wish  always  when  I  have  a  newfaecein  hand 
to  be  as  secret  as  you,  and  there  was  a  time  when 
I  could  be  so.  Then  I  hved  tho  life  of  a  solitary, 
was  not  visited  by  a  single  neighbour,  because  I 
had  none  with  whom  I  could  associate;  nor  ever 
had  an  inmate.  This  was  when  I  dwelt  at  01- 
ncy ;  but  since  I  have  removed  to  Weston  the  ease 
is  different.  Here  I  am  visited  by  all  around  me, 
and  study  in  a  room  exposed  to  all  manner  of  in- 
roads. It  is  on  the  ground  floor,  the  room  in  which 
we  dine,  and  in  which  I  am  sure  to  bo  found  by  all 
who  seek  me.  They  find  me  generally  at  my  deak, 
and  with  my  work,  whatever  it  be,  before  me,  un- 
less perhaps  I  have  conjured  it  into  its  hiding 
place  before  they  have  had  time  to  enter.  This 
however  is  not  always  the  case,  and  consequently, 
sooner  or  later,  I  can  not  fail  to  bedetocted.  Pos- 
sibly you,  who  I  suppose  have  a  snug  study,  would 
find  it  impracticable  to  attend  to  any  thing  cloedy 
in  an  apartment  exposed  as  mine;  but  use  has 
made  it  familiar  to  me,  and  so  familiar,  that  neither 
servants  going  and  coming  disconcert  me;  nor  even 
if  a  lady,  with  an  oblique  glance  of  her  eye,  catches 
two  or  three  lines  of  my  MS.,  do  I  fbel  myself  in- 
clined to  blush,  though  naturally  the  shyest  of  man- 
kind. 

You  did  well,  I  believe,  to  cashier  the  subject 
of  which  3rou  gave  me  a  recital.  It  certainly  wants 
those  agremens,  which  are  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  subject  in  verse.  It  is  a  curious  story, 
and  so  fer  as  the  poor  young  lady  was  concerned 
a  very  affecting  one;  but  there  b  a  coarseness  in 
the  character  of  the  hero,  that  would  have  spoiled 
all.  In  fact,  I  find  it  myself  a  much  easier  matter 
to  write,  than  to  get  a  convenient  theme  to  vrrite  on. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  comparing  me  as  you  go 
both  with  Pope  and  with  Homer.  It  ii  impossible 
in  any  other  way  of  management  to  know  whether 
the  Translation  be  well  executed  or  not,  and  if 
well,  in  what  degree.  It  was  in  the  course  of  such 
a  process,  that  I  first  became  dinatisfied  with 
Pope.  More  than  thirty  years  since,  and  when  I 
was  a  young  Templar,  I  accompanied  him  with 
his  original,  line  by  line,  through  both  poems.  A 
fellow  student  of  mine,  a  person  of  fine  daasic 
taste,  joined  himself  with  me  in  the  labour.  Wo 
were  neither  of  us,  as  you  may  imagine,  very  dili- 
gent in  our  proper  business. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  my  Reviewers,  whosoever  they 
may  be,  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  me  as  you  do. 
I  want  no  praise  that  I  am  not  entitled  to;  but 
of  that  to  which  I  am  entitled  I  should  be  kth  to 
lose  a  tittle,  having  worked  haidto  earn  it 
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I  would  heartily  second  the  bbhop  of  Saliid^my 
in  recommending  to  you  a  cloee  puxauit  of  your 
Hebrew  studies,  were  it  not  that  I  wish  you  to 
publish  what  I  ^nay  understand.  Do  both,  and  I 
shall  be  satisfied. 

Your  remarks,  if  I  may  but  receive  them  soon 
enough  to  serve  me  in  case  of  a  new  edition,  will 
be  extremely  welcome.  W.  0. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa 

MT  DEAREST  JOHNNY,        Wuton,  Aug.  9,  1791. 

The  little  that  I  have  heard  about  Homer  my- 
self has  been  equally,  or  more  flattering  than  Dr. 

's  intelligence,  so  that  I  have  good  reason 

to  hope  that  I  have  not  studied  the  old  Grecian, 
and  how  to  dress  him,  so  long,  and  so  intensely,  to 
no  purpose.  At  present  I  am  idle,  both  on  ac- 
count of  my  eyes,  and  because  I  know  not  to  what 
to  attach  myself  in  particular.  Many  difiercnt 
plans  and  projects  are  recommended  to  me.  Some 
call  aloud  for  original  verse,  others  for  more  trans- 
lation, and  others  for  other  things.  Providence,  I 
hope,  will  direct  me  in  my  choice;  for  other  guide 
I  have  none,  nor  wish  for  another. 

God  bless  you,  my  dearest  Johnny.    W.  C* 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,     The  Lodge,  Sept.  14,  1791. 

Whoever  reviews  me  will  in  fact  have  a  labo- 
rious task  of  it,  in  the  performance  of  which  he 
ought  to  move  leisurely,  and  to  ezeidse  much 
critical  discernment.  In  the  mean  time  my  cou- 
rage is  kept  up  by  the  arrival  of  such  testimonies 
in  my  favour,  as  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure; 
coming  from  quarters  the  most  respectable.  I 
have  reason  therefore  to  hope  that  our  periodical 
judges  will  not  be  very  adverse  to  me,  and  that 
perhaps  they  may  even  favour  me.  If  one  man 
of  taste  and  letters  is  pleased,  another  man  so 
qualified  can  hardly  be  displeased;  and  if  critics 
of  a  different  description  grumble,  they  will  not 
however  materially  hurt  me. 

You,  who  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  me  to  be 
employed,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  been 
called  to  a  new  literary  engagement,  and  that  I 
have  not  refused  it,  A  Milton  that  is  to  rival, 
and  if  possible  to  exceed  in  splendour  Boydcll's 
Shakspeare,  is  in  contemplation,  and  I  am  in  the 
editor's  office.  Fuseli  is  the  painter.  My  busi- 
ness wiU  be  to  select  notes  firom  others,  and  to 
write  original  notes;  to  translate  the  LAtin  and 


*  The  tramlation  alluded  to  in  this  kucr  was  that  of  the 
f «tln  and  liaHan  poetrj  of  Bfilton,  which  Oowper  was  re- 
^iMttad  bjlils  bookseller  lo  ondeiialDe. 


Italian  poems,  and  to  give  a  ooneot  text    I  ihill 
have  years  aDowed  me  to  do  it  in.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Westou,  Sept,  21,  1791. 

Of  all  the  testimonios  in  favour  of  my  Hodbt 
that  I  have  received,  none  has  given  me  so  tiii- 
ccre  a  pleasure  as  that  of  Lord  Bagot  It  is  an 
unmiyd  pleasure  and  without  a  drawback:  be- 
cause I  know  him  to  be  perfectly,  and  in  aH  in- 
spects, whether  erudition,  or  a  fine  taste  be  in 
question,  so  well  qualified  to  judge  me,  that  I  can 
neither  expect  nor  wiah  a  sentence  more  valuahls 
than  his — 

•    ••••...    uccx*  axn/jui 
'£r  cmAwa^t  uttu,  km  fjtot  ^tKoL  yHfui^  ^y- 

I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  received  your  id 
lumes,  and  are  prepared  to  second  the  apphmet 
of  your  brother— else,  wo  be  to  you!  I  wrolett 
Johnson  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  lu^ 
giving  him  a  strict  injunction  to  despatch  them  to 
you  without  delay.  He  had  sold  some  time  flues 
a  hundred  of  the  unsubecribed-for  copies. 

I  have  not  ahistory  in  the  world  except  Bikfr*! 
Chronicle,  and  that  I  borrowed  three  yean  ago 
finom  Mr.  Throckmorton.  Now  the  case  is  tbiii 
I  am  translating  Milton's  third  Elegy — his  fkg 
on  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Hs 
begins  it  with  saying  that  while  he  was  flttiof 
alone,  dejected,  and  musing  on  many  mehaeholy 
themes;  first,  the  idea  of  the  plague  presented il- 
self  to  his  nund,  and  of  the  havoc  made  by  i^ 
among  the  great — Then  he  proceeds  thus; 

Turn  memlni  dariqoe  duda,  fiatriaqoe  verendi 

Intempeeiivii  oaaa  cicmata  rogia : 
Et  roemini  iEIeioum,  qoos  vidit  ad  orthea  lapioa 

Flerit  etamiiBas  Belgia  tota  ducea 

I  can  not  learn  firom  my  only  oracle,  Baker,  wl>^ 
this  famous  leader  and  his  reverend  brother  wcf^* 
Neither  does  he  at  all  ascertain  for  me  the  evC' 
alluded  to  in  the  second  of  these  couplets.   I  s^" 
not  yet  possessed  of  Warton,  who  probablv  < ^' 
plains  it,  nor  can  be  for  a  month  to  come.   C^"' 
suit  him  for  me  if  you  have  him,  or  if  jrou  ^^^ 
him  not  consult  some  other.    Or  you  may  i^f^ 
the  intelligence  perhaps  in  your  own  budget;  ^  , 
matter  how  you  come  by  it,  only  send  it  to  I0^ 
you  can,  and  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  I  hai^     ^ 
leave  unsolved  difficuliies  behind  mo.    In    ** 
first  year  of  Charles  the  First,  Milton  was  ^e'^^^ 
teen  years  of  age,  and  then  wrote  this  El^^^ 
The  period  therefore  to  which  I  wouki  t^ . 
you,  is  tha  two  or  three  last  years  of  Jame» 
Fiist. 

EvwyouiijW.C^' 
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TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

r  DEAR  FRIEND,  Wcston,  Oct.  25, 1791. 

Your  unexpected  and  transient  visit,  like  every 
ing  cbe  that  is  past,  has  now  the  appearance  of 
lieun;  but  it  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  I  heartily 
ish  that  such  dreams  could  recur  more  irequcnt- 
,  Your  brother  Chester  repeated  his  visit  yes- 
iday,  and  I  never  saw  him  in  better  spirits.  At 
ch  times  he  hoB,  now  and  then,  the  very  look 
tt  he  had  when  he  was  a  boy;  and  when  I  see 
I  seem  to  be  a  boy  myself,  and  entirely  forget 
r  a  AoTt  moment  the  years  that  have  intervened 
ice  I  was  one.  The  look  that  I  mean  is  one 
at  you,  I  dare  say,  have  observed. — Then  we 
D  at  Westminster  again.  He  left  with  me  that 
em  of  your  brother  Lord  Bagot's,  which  was 
sntioncd  when  you  were  here.  It  was  a  treat 
me,  and  I  read  it  to  my  cousin  Lady  Hesketh 
d  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  to  whom  it  was  a  treat  also. 
hw  great  sweetness  of  numbers,  and  much  ele- 
nee  of  expression,  and  is  just  such  a  poem  as  I 
ODld  be  happy  to  have  composed  myself  about 
fesr  ago,  when  I  was  loudly  called  upon  by  a 
rtain  nobleman,  to  celebrate  the  beauties  of  his 
la.  But  I  had  two  insurmountable  difficulties 
contend  with.  One  was,  that  I  had  never  seen 
I  villa ;  and  the  other,  that  I  had  no  eyes  at  that 
ae  for  any  thing  but  Homer.  Should  I  at  any 
BO  hereafter  undertake  the  task,  I  shall  now  at 
lit  know  how  to  go  about  it,  which,  till  1  had 
m  Lord  Bagot's  poem,  I  verily  did  not.  I  was 
ztieulariy  charmed  with  the  parody  of  those 
autiful  lines  of  Milton. 


"Hm  song  W88  partial,  but  the  harmony 

(What could  it  len,  when  epirits  immortal  ling?) 
SuipeDded  Hull,  and  toolc  with  ravLshment 
The  thronging  audionce." 

here's  a  parenthesis  for  you!  The  parenthesis 
Bcems  is  out  of  fosliion,  and  perhaps  the  modems 
e  in  the  right  to  proscribe  what  they  can  not 
tain  to.  I  will  answer  for  it  that,  hsui  wo  the 
K.  tt  this  day  of  insinuating  a  sentiment  in  this 
VMeful  manner,  no  reader  of  taste  would  quarrel 
^th  the  practice.  Lord  Bagot  showed  his  by 
letting  the  passage  for  his  imitation. 
I  would  heat  Warton  if  he  were  living,  for  sup- 
••ing  that  Milton  ever  repented  of  his  compli- 
^tA  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Andrews.  I  nci- 
^T  do,  nor  can,  nor  will  believe  it.  Milton's 
Kid  could  not  be  narrowed  by  any  thing;  and 
*>^h  he  quarrelled  with  episcopacy  in  the 
^^Kh  of  England  idea  of  it,  I  am  persuaded  that 
^ood  bishop,  as  well  as  any  other  good  man,  of 
*^atsoever  rank  or  order,  had  always  a  share  of 
*  ttnciation.    Yours,  my  dear  friend. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESCU 

MY  DEAR  JOHNNY,  Wesion,  Oct,  31,  1791. 

YooR  kind  and  affectionate  letter  well  deserves 
my  thanks,  and  should  havo  had  them  long  ago, 
had  I  not  been  obliged  lately  to  give  my  attention 
to  a  mountain  of  unanswernl  letters,  wluch  I  have 
just  now  reduced  to  a  molehill;  yours  lay  at  the 
bottom,  and  I  havo  at  last  worked  my  way  down 
to  it. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  that  you  have  found 
a  house  to  your  minds.  May  you  all  three  lie 
happier  in  it  than  the  hapiriest  that  ever  occupied 
it  before  you!  But  my  chief  delight  of  all  is  to 
learn  that  you  and  Kitty  are  so  completely  cured 
of  your  long  and  threatening  maladies.  I  always 
thought  highly  of  Dr.  Kerr,  but  his  extraordinary 
success  in  your  two  instances  has  even  inspired 
me  with  an  affection  for  him. 

My  eyes  are  much  better  than  when  I  wrote 
last,  though  seldom  perfectly  well  many  da}*s  to- 
gether. At  this  season  of  the  year  I  catch  perpe- 
tual colds,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  till  I  have 
got  the  better  of  that  tenderness  of  habit  with 
which  the  summer  never  fails  to  affect  me. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  heard  well  of  my  work 
in  your  country.  Sufficient  proofs  have  reached 
me  from  various  quarters,  that  I  have  not  plough- 
ed the  field  of  Troy  in  vain. 

Were  you  here  I  would  gratify  you  with  an 
enimieration  of  particulars;  but  since  you  are  not, 
it  must  content  you  to  be  told,  that  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  I  think,  in  her  letter  to  cousin 
Balls,  made  mention  of  my  new  engagement  I 
have  just  entered  on  it,  and  therefore  can  at  pro* 
sent  say  little  about  it. 

It  is  a  very  creditable  one  in  itself;  and  may  i 
but  acquit  myself  of  it  vnih  sufficiency,  it  will  do 
mo  honour.  The  commentator's  part  however  is 
a  new  one  to  me,  and  one  that  I  little  thought  t« 
appear  in. 

Remember  your  promise,  that  I  shall  see  you  in 
the  spring. 

The  Hall  has  been  full  of  company  ever  smce 
yoQ  went,  and  at  pre«ient  my  Catharina  is  there 
flinging  and  playing  like  an  angel.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  NoV.  14,  1791. 

I  HATE  waited  and  wished  for  your  o])inion  with 
the  feelings  that  belong  to  the  value  I  have  for  it, 
and  am  very  happy  to  find  it  so  favourable.    In 
my  table  drawer  I  treasure  up  a  bundle  of  suflVa- 
Very  affectionately,  W.  C.      get,  sent  me  by  those  of  whose  approbation  I  w«ii 
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mwt  ambitious,  aiiJ  sliall  presently  insert  yours 
among  them. 

I  know  not  why  wc  should  quarrel  with  com- 
poand  epithets ;  it  is  certalfi  at  least  they  arc  as 
agrecablfi  to  the  genius  of  our  language  as  to  that 
of  the  Greek,  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  their 
being  admitted  into  our  common  and  colloquial 
dialect.  Black-eyed,  nut-brown,  crook-shanked, 
hump-backed,  arc  all  compound  epithets,  and,  to- 
gether with  a  thousand  other  such,  are  used  con- 
tinually, even  by  those  who  profess  a  dislike  to 
such  combinations  in  poetry.  Why  then  do  they 
treat  with  so  much  familiarity  a  thing  that  they 
say  disgusts  them  1  I  doubt  if  they  could  give  this 
question  a  reasonable  answer ;  unless  they  should 
answer  it  by  confessing  thcmselven  unreasonalile. 

I  have  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  trans- 
'ation  of  Milton  s  Latin  poems.  I  give  them,  as 
opportunity  offers,  all  the  variety  of  measure  tliat 
I  can.  Some  I  render  in  Iieroic  rhyme,  some  in 
stanzas,  some  in  seven,  and  some  in  eight  syllabic 
measure,  and  some  in  blank  verse.  They  will, 
altogether,  I  hope,  make  an  agrc-cable  miscellany 
for  the  English  reader.  They  arc  certainly  good 
in  themselves,  and  can  not  fail  to  please,  but  by 
the  fault  of  their  translator.  W.  C. 


i 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 
Weston-  Undcruoodf  Dec,  5,  179L 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND; 

Your  last  brought  me  two  cordials ;  for  wliat 
can  Ixjttcr  desi^r^e  that  name  than  the  cordial  ap- 
probation of  two  sucli  roodcre  us  your  brother,  the 
bishop,  and  your  good  friend  and  neighbour,  the 
clergyman'?  The  former  I  liavc  ever  estiHimed 
and  hoitoured  with  the  jiistost  cause,  and  am  an 
ready  to  honour  and  en^toom  the  hitter  as  you  can 
wish  me  to  be,  and  as  liis  virtues  and  talents  de- 
serve. Do  I  hate  a  parson  ]  Heaven  forbid !  I 
love  you  all  when  you  arc  good  for  any  tiling ;  and 
as  to  the  rest,  I  would  mend  tliein  if  I  could, 
and  that  is  tlio  worst  of  my  intentions  towards 
them. 

I  heard  above  a  month  since,  that  this  first  edi- 
tion of  my  work  was  at  that  time  nearly  sold.  It 
will  no.  cherefure,  I  presume,  bt»  lung  before  1  must 
go  to  i»re83  aguin.  This  I  montion  merely  from  an 
earnest  desire  to  avail  mypolf  of  all  other  strictures, 
that  either  your  good  neiglilwur.  Lord  Bagot,  the 
bisliop,  or  yoursi'lf, 

may  happen  to  have  made,  and  will  be  so  good  as 
CO  favour  me  with.  Those  of  the  good  Evander 
contained  in  your  last  havo  nrrvcd  me  well,  and  I 
Lave  already,  in  the  thn  e  dillerent  places  n'jferred 
to,  accommodated  tire  text  to  them.    And  this  I 


have  done  in  one  instance,  even  a  little  agau 
bias  of  my  own  opinion. 

'E\Bm  ffvf  irkKfwvu 

The  sense  I  had  given  of  these  words  is  the 
in  wliich  an  okl  scholiast  has  understood 
[  appears  in  Clarke's  note  in  loco.    Clarke  in 
,  prefers  the  other,  but  it  does  not  appear  plai 
\  mc  that  be  docs  it  with  good  reason 
judgment  of  a  very  ancient  commentator, 
Grecian.    And  I  am  the  rather  inclined  to    fAa 
persuasion,  because  Achilles  himself  seems  to  2i4ie 
apprehended  that  Agamemnon  would  not  coatnit 
himself  with  Briseis  only,  when  be  says, 

But  I  have  other  preciovis  thing?  on  board. 

Of  these  take  noni  away  irithout  my  leave,  Ac 

It  is  ccrtaui  tlmt  the  words  are  ambiguous,  and 

that  the  sense  of  them  depends  altogether  on  the 

\  punctuation.    But  I  am  always  under  the  oonso- 

tion  of  so  able  a  critic  as  your  neighbour,  tnd 

have  altered,  as  I  say,  my  version  accordingly. 

As  to  I^lilton,  the  die  is  cast.  I  am  engiged^ 
have  bargained  with  Johnson,  and  can  not  xeocd^- 
I  should  otherwise  have  been  glad  to  do  as  yo*> 
adviK,  to  make  the  translation  of  lus  Latin  tod 
Italian,  part  of  another  volume;  for,  with  such  sJ^ 
addition,  I  have  nearly  as  much  verse  io  toy 
budget  as  would  be  required  for  the  purpose.  Tbs* 
squabble,  in  the  mean  time,  between  Fu«eli  lo^ 
Boydell,  docs  not  interest  me  at  all ;  let  it  ter- 
minate as  it  may,  I  have  only  to  perform  my  job, 
and  leave  the  event  to  be  decided  by  the  coa^io^ 
tants. 

Suave  marl  magno  turbaniibos  aNjuota  vemii 
E  terra  tngentem  alteriiuispectarB  laborom. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  most  sincen^y 
yours,  W.  C 

Why  should  you  suppose  that  I  did  not  wlfltt** 
the  j)oem  you  showed  me?  I  did  admire  it,  •^ 
told  you  80,  but  you  carried  it  ofT  in  your  pock^ 
and  so  doing,  left  me  to  forget  it,  and  without  ^ 
means  of  inquiry. 

1  am  thus  nimble  in  answering,  merely  wit^c^  * 
view  to  ensure  myself  the  receipt  of  other  ^ 
marks  in  time  for  a  new  impression. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

DEAR  SIR,  Weston^  Dee.  10,  179 

I     I  AM  nmch  obUged  to  you  for  wishing  the?^^ 
j  were  employtnl  in  some  original  work  rather  tl^^"^^^ 
in  translation.     To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am 
your  mind ;  and  unless  I  could  find  another  l^^ 
'■  mcr,  I  shall  promise  (I  believe)  and  vow,  wl 


/ 
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'e  done  with  Milton,  never  to  translate  again, 
t  my  %Tneration  for  our  great  countr^-nian  is 
al  to  what  1  feel  for  the  Grci-ian ;  and  conw>- 
ntly  I  am  happy,  and  feel  niyt»elf  honourably 
iloyed  whatever  I  do  for  Milton.  I  am  now 
uilating  his  EpUaphium  Damonis^  a  {Historal 
ny  judjrnient  equal  to  any  of  Virgil's  Hucolics, 

of  wliich  Dr.  Johnson  (so  it  pleased  him) 
bJu,  as  I  Tcuieniber,  contem{)tuoutdy.  l^ut  h  ■ 
D  never  saw  any  lieauty  in  a  rund  scene  was 

likely  to  have  much  taste  for  a  pastoral.     In 
•e  quiescati 
[  was  charmed  with  your  friendly  offer  to  be 

advocate  with  the  public  ;  should  1  want  one, 
.now  not  where  I  could  find  a  iK'tter.  The  re- 
wer  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  grows  more 
i  more  civil.  Should  he  continue  to  swoetrn  at 
■  rate,  as  he  proceeds,  I  know  nut  what  will  1h>- 
tie  of  all  tlie  little  modesty  1  have  lefl.  I  have 
liled  mvself  of  some  of  his  strictuR^s,  for  T  wi^li 
Icam  from  every  body.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

DEAR  FRIEND,       T^e  hodgt^  Dcc.  21,  179L 
T  gives  me,  after  having  indulged  a  little  hojie 
1 1  might  sec  you  in  the  holidays,  to  lie  obliged 
lisappoint  myself     The  occasion  too,  is  such  as 
1  ensure  mc  your  sympathy. 
^  Saturday  last,  while  1  was  at  my  desk  near 

window,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  at  the  fire-sido  op- 
tte  to  it,  1  heard  her  suddenly  exclaim,  "  Oh ! 
'.  Cowpcr,  don't  let  mc  fall !"    I  turned  and  saw 

actually  falling  together  with  her  chair,  and 
cted  to  her  side  just  in  time  to  prevent  her.  She 
B  seized  with  a  violent  giddiness,  which  lasted. 
Ugh  with  some  abatement,  the  whole  day,  and 
K  attended  too  with  some  other  very,  very  alarm- 

■jrmptoms.     At  present  however  she  is  relieved 
%  the  vertigo,  and  seems  in  all  respects  better. 
^he  has  been  my  faithful  and  affectionate  nurse 
many  years,  and  consequently  has  a  claim  on 

toy  attentions.  She  has  them,  and  will  have 
Da  u  long  as  she  wants  them;  which  will  pn>- 
■ly  be,  at  the  best  a  considerable  time  to  come.  I 

the  shock,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  every  nerve. 
J  grant  that  there  nAy  be  no  repetition  of  it 
other  such  a  stroke  upon  her  would,  I  tldnk, 
v^Kt  me  completely;  but  at  present  I  hold  up 
»ely.  W.  C. 

to  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 
WuUmrUnderuood,  Feb.  14,  1792. 

SEAR  FRIEND, 

t  is  the  only  advantage  I  believe  that  they  who 
each  other  derive  from  living  at  a  distance, 


that  tlie  news  of  such  ills  as  may  hajipen  to  either 
seldom  reaches  the  other,  till  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint is  over.  Had  I  l>cen  next  nei;rhbour  I 
should  hare  suffered  witli  you  during  the  whole 
indisjxxtition  of  your  two  children  and  your  own. 
As  it  is,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  rejoice  in 
your  own  recover}*  and  theirs,  which  I  do  sincere- 
ly, and  wish  only  to  learn  from  yourself  that  it  is 
com]ilcte. 

I  thank  you  for  suggesting  the  omission  of  the 
line  due  to  the  helmet  of  Achilles.  How  the  omis- 
sion hap{)oned  I  know  not,  whether  by  my  fault 
or  the  printer's ;  it  is  certain  however  that  I  had 
translated  it,  and  I  have  now  given  it  its  proper 
place. 

1  purjxwp  to  krep  back  a  second  edition,  till  1 
havo  hud  nn  op|H)rt  unity  to  avail  myself  of  the  re- 
marks lh>t!i  of  friends  and  strangers.  The  ordeal 
of  cnticisfii  >\'\\\  awaits  me  in  the  reviews,  and 
probul.ly  tli:  y  will  all  in  their  turn  mark  many 
thing;*  that  may  W  mended.  By  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  1  have  already  profited  in  several  in- 
stanci-s.  My  rcvitiwer  there,  though  favourable 
hi  the  main,  is  a  pR'tty  close  observer,  and  though 
not  always  right,  is  ollcn  so. 

In  the  affair  of  Milton  I  will  have  no  horrida 
bclla,  if  I  can  help  it.  It  is  at  least  my  present 
puq)06e  to  avoid  them  if  possible.  For  which 
reason,  unless  I  should  soon  see  occasion  to  alter 
my  plan,  I  shall  confine  myself  merely  to  the  busi- 
ness of  an  annotator,  which  is  my  proper  province, 
and  shall  sill  out  of  Warton's  notes  every  tittle 
that  relates  to  the  private  character,  political  or 
religious  principles  of  my  author.  These  are  pro- 
perly subjects  fbr  a  biographer  s  handling,  but  by 
no  means,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  a  commenta- 
tor's. 

In  answer  to  your  question  if  I  have  had  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  Chancellor — I  reply — yes. 
We  exchanged  three  or  four  letters  on  the  subject 
of  Homer,  or  rather  on  the  subject  of  my  Preface. 
He  was  doubtful  whether  or  not  my  preference 
of  blank  verse,  as  affording  opportunity  for  a  closer 
version,  was  well  founded.  On  this  subject  he 
wished  to  bo  conviilced;  defended  rhyme  witlj 
much  learning,  and  much  shrewd  reasoning,  but 
at  last  allowed  me  the  honour  of  the  victory,  ex- 
pressing liimself  in  these  words: — /  am  clearly 
convinced  that  Homer  may  be  best  rendered  in 
blank  verse,  and  you  hare  succeeded  in  the  passor 
get  that  I  hate  looked  into. 

Thus  it  b  when  a  wise  man  diffen  in  opimon 
Such  a  man  will  be  candid;  and  conviction,  not 
triumph,  will  be  his  object 

Adku! — The  hard  name  I  gave  you  I  ttke  to 
myaelf,  and  am  your 
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TO  THE  LORD  THURLOW.  !  TO  THE  LORD  THURLOIJS 


I 


MY  LORD,  MY  LORD, 

A  LETTER  reached  me  yesterday  from  Henry  |  We  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  agreesh 
Cowper,  cnclofiing  another  from  your  Lonlsliip  to  of  rhyme  or  euphony  in  the  lighter  kinds  ol 

himself,  of  which  a  passage  in  my  woA  formed  the  I . 

subject.  It  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure;  your  stric-  ^f  ^n  octave.  But  surely  that  word  is  onl; 
ture8are])erfrctly  just,  and  hero  follows  the  speech  lively  apjiliod  to  modem  poetry:  euphon 
of  Achilles  accommodated  to  them  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦tobe  the  hifrhcift  tenn  it  will  Ix'ar.  I  havf 

1  diil  not  expect  to  find  your  Lordship  on  the  «^«;.  j'**^  euphony  is  an  impression  deriyei 

ude  of  rhvme,  rememl«ring  well  with  how  much  f^^L^'^™   n  In'^^t™''"  "'l?^^'  ^Z 
-  .  _  ,       «=»,       -  tnereiorc  m  some  degree  accidentaJ,  aiu 

energv  and  interest  I  have  heanl  you  repeat  pas-  nucntly  conventional.    Else  why  can't  w« 
sages  from  the  Paradise  Lost,  wliich  you  could  drama' with  rhvme ;  or  the  French  one 
not  have  rccitt»d  as  you  did,  unless  you  had  lieen'iti     Siinjxwe  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  ^ 
perfectly  sensihlo  of  their  music.    It  comforts  me  ,^\"^^  LAIleirro,  11  Penscroso,  and  mai 

therefore  to  know  that  if  vou  have  an  ear  for  ^^!  P.i^,^,^^^"^'?  please,  stnpp^l  of  the 
,  ,  /.    ; ,     ,  ,  I  which  nugiit  easily  be  done,  would  they  i 

rhyme  you  have  an  ear  for  blank  verse  also.  ,  ^vell  1  it  would  be  unfair  to  treat  rondeaus' 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  may  justly  complain  of ,  and  odes  in  the  same  manner,  because 
rh^me  as  an  inconvenience  in  translation,  even !  makes  in  some  sort  a  part  of  the  conceit, 
though  I  assert  in  the  sequel  that  to  me  it  has  tjds  way  of  thinkinff,  which  nuule  roe  i 

been  easier  to  rhx-me  than  to  write  without,  Ik-. •*»^^\'^^/^""!.,P"'J¥^^^^^  '^o"^^  5"«  ^ 
,    , -  ,       ,    _  ,_      ,  .     _   am!  that  niuther  Drydcn  nor  Poj»e  wou 


dared  to  jrive  tlieir  great  autliors  in  blank 
I  woiidored  to  hear  you  say  you  though 


cause  1  always  supfiose  a  rhyming  translator  to 

famble,  aiul  always  obliged  to  do  so.  Yet  I  allow 
:  your  Lordship's  version  of  this  speech  of  Achilles '  easier  in  original  compositions  f  but  yoiTe] 
;  to  be  very  close,  and  closer  much  than  mine.  But  i^  that  you  could  go  further  a-field,  if  y 
;  1  believe  that  should  either  your  Lordship  or  I .  Pushed  lor  want  of  a  rhyme.  An  express 
I  •      *i        I       •  u         I      ,•  r  , ,  I  lerred  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  Iot>ks  as  1 

,         give  them  burnish  or  elevation,  your  hues  would ;  .^^^h  more  than  you  allow.  But  to  be  sure  i 

be  found,  in  measure  as  they  acquired  statchness,  |iation  the  necessity  of  rhyme  imposes  vci 

I         to  have  lost  the  merit  of  fidelity.    In  which  case  fetters  ujion  those  who  mean  translation,  i 

nothing  more  would  be  done  than  Pope  has  done  phrase.     Our  common  heroic  metre  is  i 

al^mly  .  the  pure  iambic,  bearing  only  a  sparing  ii 

T       *,        .Til--*  !•  't'on  of  8ix)ndees,  trochees,  &c.  to  vary  t) 

1  can  not  ask  your  Lordship  to  i)rocecd  in  your  ^^^^        '  '  '  •' 

;  strictures,  though  I  sliould  l>e  haj.py  to  receive  |     More  translation  I  take  to  Iv  impossib 

I  more  of  them.     Perha|>s  it  \a  |>ossiblc  that  when  metre  were  n^juirod.    But  thodillbn'ncc  o 

!  vou  retire  into  the  couiitrv.  vou  mav  now  and  then  «"*!  henm:  meusure  di^stroys  that  at  ouci 

!  amuse  vourself  with  mv  Translation.  Should  vour  «;!«*>  i«"I^«=^»»'l<^  to  obtain  the  same  sens< 

1  remarks  reach  me,  1  immnse  faithfullv  that  'thcv  '}r\  ''"'^uage,   and  an   ancient  author 

I  .    II I      11         .      ,               .       ,       '                •    Ibose  ol   his  own  time  and  country  coi 

I  shall  be  all  most  welcome,  not  only  as  yours,  but ;  ^vorils  and  i)hniscs  cx)ntract,  from  time  i 
IxHrause  I  am  sure  my  work  will  Ih?  the  IkIUt  for ,  such  strong  shades  of  ditferi^ncc  from  their 

I  them.                                                                          |iin{>ort.     In  a  livin*;  language,  v\ith  the  ft 

!  With  sincere  and  fervent  wishes  for  vour  Lord- 1  ^f  "^  '^  ^v'»»'«  >i'*^*.  »t  is  not  easy  to  concci 

'  ship's  health  and  happiness,                  '                  1  "l*^  ff'^""'  fr"«^  of  current  expressions;  m 

'  *                   I          •            T      1    r      T«r  /-.  *       of  ol<l«T  authors.     No  two  languages  fumi 

I  I  remam,  my  Loril,  &c.  W  C*        j,ollnit  wonls;  their  phrases  clirtcr,  their 

:  . : _.    and  tlii-ir  idioms  still  more  widely.     But 

♦  T-n  WIT  T  T  A \T  rv^Ti'UTTD   rG/-»  i ^"**^"  »t"^*<ly  SO calliHl  requires  an  exact  cc 

TO  A\  ILLIAM  COAV  PER,  E^a.  tv  in  all  those  i>articulars,  and  also  in  ni 

thcn^fore  it  is  im^xissiblc.  1  really  think  at 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  expressed  i 
Pn-tucr.  that  a  translator  asks  himself  a  got 
tion.     i  low  would  my  author  have  exprei 


i'Vowi  Lord  Vhurhw. 


i  DEAR  COWPKR, 


Ox  coming  to  town  this  morning,  I  was  sur- 


pnstul,  particulariy  at  retu-iving  tram  vou  an  an-  s<*"tcnce,  1  am  turning,  in  English  1  fofevi 
swer  to  a  scrawl  1  si'nt  Harrv.  which  I  liave  forgot  *^^"^t-yt'd  in  the  origuial  should  be 


loiyot  conveyod  in  the  onguial  should  Ixj  expn 
tori  much  to  resume  now. '  But  I  thhik  I  could  English,  as  literally,  and  fully,  as  the  geiii 
not  mean  to  patroni.'u;  rhyme.  I  have  fancied,  "st*,  and  character  of  the  bnguagc  will  ad 
that  it  was  introtluced  to 'mark  the  measun>  in  1»  the  ])assage  l^efore  us  attol  was  the  I 
iniKiern  languages,  Invause  they  are  less  nuincr-|expres,sion  of  childhood  to  its  parent;  and  i 
Dus  and  metricil  than  the  ancii'nt;  and  the  name  vs  ho  lirst  tran.^lated  the  lines  conveyed  f 
swms  to  import  as  much.  Perhaps  there  was 'that  aniiable  sentiment.  Ti^flCM  expresood 
melody  in  ancient  6on<;,  without  straining  it  to  verence  which  naturally  accrues  to  age. 
musical  notes ;  as  the  common  Gn>ek  pronuncia-  i  ^&t^k;>«c  implies  an  history.  Hospital 
lion  IS  said  to  have  had  the  compass  of^  five  parU .  an  article  of  religion,  strangers  were  su|>i 
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r  pieces  which  your  lordship  mentions  would  | 
unly  be  spoiled  by  the  loss  of  it,  and  so  would 
lueh.  The  Alma  would  lose  all  its  neatness 
■martness,  and  Hudibras  ull  its  humour.  But 
rave  poems  of  extreme  length  I  apprehend  that ! 
case  is  ditferent.  Long  before  1  thought  of 
inrncing  poet  myself,  I  have  complained  and 
nd  others  complain  of  the  wearisomcncss  of  such 
nt.  Not  that  I  suppose  that  tsdium  the  ef- 
of  rhyme  itself,  but  rather  of  the  i>er])etual  re-j 
cnce  of  the  same  pause  and  cadence,  unavoida- 
in  the  English  couplet, 
hope  1  may  say  truly,  it  was  not  in  a  spirit 
iKsamption  that  1  undertook  to  do  what,  in 
r  Lordship's  opinion,  neither  Dryden  nor  Pope 
Id  have  dared  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  I  see 
how  I  could  have  escaped  that  im})utation, 
I  followed  Pope  in  his  own  way.  A  closer, 
dation  was  called  for.  I  verily  believe  that 
ae  had  betrayed  Pope  into  his  deviations.  For 
therefore  to  have  used  his  mode  of  versifying 

ent  by  God,  and  honoured  accordingly.  Jove's 
r  was' placed  in  ^o^o^ttcf.     Pliccnix  had  Iwen 
libinc  that  as  his  situation  in  tlie  court  of  Pc- 1 
:  anu  liis  ^ctm^c  n^fcrs  to  it. — But  you  must 
Lnumlate  that  literally — 

Old  daddy  Phoenix,  a  God-send  for  us  to  maintain." 

^ncious  limbs  was  at  first  an  expression  of 
t feeling;  till  vagabonds,  draymen,  &c.  brought 
1  it  the  character  of  coaraeness  and  ridicule, 
would  run  to  great  length,  if  I  were  to  go 
agfa  this  one  speech  thus — this  is  enough  tor 
xample  of  my  idea,  and  to  prove  the  necessity 
iTther  deviation;  which  still  is  departing  from 
Uithor,  and  justifiable  only  by  strong  necessity, 
i  as  should  not  be  admitted,  till  the  sense  of  the 
inal  had  been  laboured  to  the  utmost,  and  been 
id  irreducible. 

vrill  end  this  by  siving  you  the  strictest  trans- 
it I  can  invent,  leaving  you  the  double  task 
nnffing  it  closer,  and  of  polishing  it  into  the 
i  «  poetry. 

Ah !  Phoenix,  aged  Father,  guest  of  Jore  I 
I  relirii  no  such  honnuni :  Air  niv  lione 
b  10  be  honoured  by  Jove's  (aietl  will, 
Which  k(«pN  me  clnfiu  beside  llicse  sable  ship^ 
Long  as  the  breath  shall  in  my  bnsom  stay, 
Or  as  my  precious  knees  retain  their  spring. 
Further  I  my ;  nnd  caA  it  in  your  mind ! 
Melt  not  my  spirit  down  by  weeping  thin, 
And  wailing,  only  for  that  great  man's  suke, 
Atzides:  nritlier  ougbi  you  love  that  man, 
Lest  1  shoukl  hate  tlie  friend  I  love  so  well 
"Wlih  mo  united  *tr«i  your  nol)ler  pirt 
To  call  his  f^Mrit,  who  has  galled  mine. 
Widi  me  reign  i^ual,  half  my  honours  share. 
These  will  roporl;  stay  yiHi  hero,  nml  rc]io8o 
On  a  soft  he'd ;  and  with  the  l)eamii^  morn 
GuuMuli  we,  whether  to  go  home,  or  akiy. 

have  thought,  that  hero  has  contracted  a  dif- 
nt  sense  than  it  had  in  Homer's  time,  and  is 
iT  rendered  great  man:  but  1  am  aware  that 
eocUticks  and  other  little  words,  fulseiv  called 
ctives,  are  not  introductnl  even  so  mucu  as  the 
'U  of  our  language  would  admit.  The  euphony 
vrt  entirely  to  you.    Adieu ! 


would  have  been  to  expose  myself  to  the  saiue 
miscarriage,  at  the  same  time  that  I  had  not  hii 
talents  to  atono  for  it. 

I  agree  with  your  Lordship  that  a  translation 
perfectly  close  is  impossible,  because  time  has  sunk 
the  original  strict  import  of  a  thousand  phrases, 
and  we  have  no  means  of  recovering  it.  But  if  we 
can  not  be  unimpeachably  faithful,  that  is  no  reap 
son  why  we  should  not  be  as  faithful  as  we  can; 
and  if  blank  verse  affords  the  fairest  chance,  then 
it  claims  the  preference. 

Your  lordship,  I  will  venture  to  say,  can  com- 
mand me  nothing  in  which  I  will  not  obey  with 
the  greatest  alacrity. 

But  when,  havingraade  as  close  a  translation  as 
even  you  c^in  invent,  you  enjoin  me  to  make  it  still 
closer,  and  in  rhyme  too,  I  can  only  reply  as  Hor- 
ace to  Augustus, 


Deficiunt- 


-cupidum,  pater  optime,  vires 


8o2 


I  have  not  treacherously  departed  from  my  pat- 
tern that  I  might  seem  to  give  some  proof  of  the 
justness  of  my  own  opinion,  but  have  fairly  and 
honestly  adhered  as  closely  to  it  as  I  could.  Yet 
your  lordship  will  not  have  to  compliment  me  on 
my  success,  either  in  respect  of  the  |x)etica]  merit 
of  my  lines,  or  of  their  fidelity.  They  have  just 
enough  of  each  to  make  them  deficient  iu  the 
other. 

Oh  Phoenix,  father,  friend,  guest  sent  from  Jove ! 
Me  no  such  hoooura  as  they  yield  can  move^ 
For  I  expect  my  honours  from  above. 
Here  Jove  has  fix*d  me ;  and  while  breath  and  sense 
nave  place  within  me,  I  will  never  hence. 
Hear  too^  and  mark  we  well— Haunt  not  mine  eais 
With  eigha^  nor  seek  to  melt  ma  with  thy  tears 
For  yonder  diicf,  lest  urging  such  a  plea 
Through  k)ve  of  him,  thou  hateful  prove  to  me. 
Thy  friendship  for  thy  fHend  shall  brighter  shine 
Wounding  his  spirit  who  has  wounded  mine. 
Divide  with  mo  the  honours  of  my  throne— 
These  shall  return,  and  make  their  tidings  known; 
Dut  go  not  thou— tliy  couch  shall  here  be  dresa'd 
With  softest  fleeces  for  thy  easy  rest, 
And  with  the  earliest  bluidi  of  op'ning  day 
We  will  consult  to  seek  our  home,  or  stay. 

Since  I  wrote  these  I  have  looked  at  Pope's.  1 
am  certainly  somewhat  closer  to  the  original  than 
he,  but  further  I  say  not. — I  shall  wait  with  im- 
patience for  your  lordship's  conclusions  from  theso 
premises,  and  remain  in  the  mean  time  with  great 
truth,  My  Lord,  &c.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  LORD  THURLOW. 

MY  LORD, 

I  HAUNT  you  with  letters,  but  will  trouble  you 
now  with  a  short  lino  only  to  tell  your  loiddiip 
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bow  happy  I  am  that  any  part  of  my  work  haB 
pleased  you. — I  have  a  cmnfortaUe  consciotuness 
that  the  whole  has  hccn  executed  with  equal  in- 
dustry and  attention;  and  am,  my  Lord,  with 
many  thanks  to  you  lor  matching  such  a  hasty 
moment  to  write  to  me/ 

Your  Lordship's  ohligcd  and  affectionate 

humble  servant, 

WM.  COWPER. 


detain  me  long.  I  shall  then  proceed  h 
to  deliberate  upon,  and  to  settle  the  ] 
commentary,  which  I  have  hithert6  ha 
time  to  consider.  I  look  forward  to 
reason,  with  some  anxiety.  I  trust  a' 
this  anxiety  will  cease  when  I  have  on 
myself  alx>ut  the  best  manner  of  con 
But  after  all  I  seem  to  fear  more  thi 
which  it  calls  me,  than  any  great  difl 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  attended.  To  ' 
of  versifying  I  have  no  objection,  but  to 
of  criticiwi  I  am  new,  and  apprehend  \ 
find  them  wearisome.  Should  that  be 
shall  be  dull,  and  must  be  contented  U 
censure  of  being  so,  with  almost  all  th 
tators  that  have  ever  existed. 

I  have  expected,  but  not  wondered  t] 
not  received  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  o 
you  promised  me,  because  my  silence 
such,  considering  how  loudly  I  was  call 
write,  that  you  must  have  concluded 
dead  or  dying,  and  did  not  choose  perhs 
them  to  executors. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

MT  DEAR  SIR,  Wcstorif  Feb.  21,  1792. 

My  obligations  to  you  on  the  score  of  your  kind 
and  friendly  remarks  demanded  from  me  a  much 
more  expeditious  acknowledgment  of  the  numerous 
pacquets  that  contained  them;  but  I  have  been 
hindered  by  many  causes,  each  of  which  you 
would  admit  as  a  sufficient  apology,  but  none  of 
which  I  will  mention,  lest  I  should  give  too  much 
of  my  paper  to  the  subject.  My  acknowledgments 
are  likewise  due  to  your  fair  nster,  who  has  tran- 
scribed so  many  sheets  in  so  neat  a  hand,  and 
with  BO  much  accuracy. 

At  present  I  have  no  leisure  for  Homer,  but 
■hall  certainly  find  leisure  to  examine  him  with  a 
reference  to  your  strictures,  before  I  send  him  a 
second  time  to  the  printer.  This  I  am  at  present 
unwilling  to  do,  choosing  rather  to  wait,  if  that 
may  be,  till  I  shall  have  undergone  the  discipline 
of  all  the  rc\icwer8;  none  of  whom  yet  have  taken 
me  in  hand,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  excepted. 
By  several  of  his  remarks  I  have  benefited,  and 
shall  no  doubt  be  beneiitcd  by  the  remarks  of  all. 

Milton  at  present  engrosses  me  altogether.  His 
Latin  pieces  I  have  translated,  and  have  begun 
with  the  Italian.    These  are  few,  and  will  not 

♦  TO  WILLIAM  COWPER,  ESCU 
From  Lord  Thurlow. 

DEAR  COWPER, 

I  HAVE  received  vour  letter  on  m^  joumev 
through  London,  anu  as  the  chaise  waits  I  shall 
be  short. 

I  did  not  mean  it  as  a  sign  of  any  presumption 
that  you  have  attempted  what  neither  Dryden  nor 
Pope  would  have  dared ;  but  merely  as  a  proof  of 
their  addiction  to  rhyme;  for  I  am  clearly  con- 
vinced that  Homer  may  be  better  translated  than 
into  rhvmc,  and  that  you  have  succeeded  in  the 
places  I  have  looked  into.  Hut  I  have  fancied  that 
It  might  have  been  still  mora  literal,  preserving 
the  ease  of  genuine  EngllBh  and  melody,  and  some 
degree  of  that  elevation  which  Homer  derives  from 
simplicity.  But  I  could  not  do  it,  or  even  near 
enoufjli  to  form  a  judgment,  or  more  than  a  fancy 
about  it.  Nor  do  1  fancy  it  could  be  done  "  stins 
pede  in  uno."  But  when  the  inind  has  been  fully 
impregnnted  with  the  original  [uiHgage,  often  re- 
volving it  and  waiting  for  a  happy  moment  may  {should  command  me  to  bestow  it  dsi 
Mtill  lie  necessary  to  tlw  best  traineJ  mind.  Adieu,  shall  attend  on  her  directions. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURI 

MT  DEAR  SIR,  WestoTiy  March 

I  HAVE  this  moment  finished  a  com 
your  remarks  with  my  text,  and  foel  i 
my  obligations  to  your  great  accuracy 
ness,  that  I  can  not  deny  myself  the  p 
expressing  them  immediately.  I  only 
instead  of  revising  the  two  first  books  o: 
you  could  have  found  leisure  to  revise 
two  poems,  sensible  how  much  my  w 
have  benefited. 

I  have  not  always  adopted  your  lin 
often  perhaps  at  least  as  good  as  my  owi 
there  will  and  must  be  dissimilarity  of  i 
twcen  two  so  accustomed  to  the  pen  i 
But  I  have  let  few  passages  go  unameni 
you  seemed  to  think  exceptionable;  an 
at  all  from  complaisance;  for  in  such 
would  not  sacrifice  an  iota  on  that  pri 
on  clear  conviction. 

I  have  as  yet  heard  nothing  from  Johi 
the  two  MSS.  you  announce,  but  fee! 
that  I  should  want  your  letter  to  remind  i 
obliging  offer  to  inscribe  Sir  Thomas  N, 
should  you  resolve  to  publish  him  Of  n 
to  such  a  measure  you  need  not  doubt 
vetous  of  respect  and  honour  from  all  su 

Tame  hare,  at  present,  I  have  none 
make  amends,  I  have  a  Iwautiful  littl 
called  Beau,  to  whom  I  will  give  the 
sister  Sally  intended  for  the  former.     I 
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X  am  going  to  take  a  last  dinner  with  a  most 
^rcea\Ac  family,  who  have  been  my  only  neigh- 
(»ixrs  ever  since  I  have  lived  at  Weston.  On 
iConday  they  go  to  London,  and  in  the  summer 
0  flan  estate  in  Oxfordsliire,  which  is  to  be  their 
loxzic  in  future.  The  occasion  is  not  at  all  a  plea- 
taiml  one  to  me,  nor  docs  it  leave  me  spirits  to  add 
than  that  I  am,  dear  sir. 

Most  truly  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESCU 

MT  DEAREST  JOHNNY,     WesioUf  Afurck  11, 1792. 

YoD  talk  of  primroses  that  you  pulled  on  Can- 
dbmas  day;  but  what  think  you  of  me  who  heard 
t  nightingale  on  New  Year's  day  1  Perhaps  I 
UQ  the  only  man  in  England  who  can  boast  of 
lucli  good  fortune;  good  indeed,  for  if  it  was  at 
lU  an  omen,  it  could  not  be  an  unfavourable  one. 
The  winter,  however,  is  now  making  himself 
uaends,  and  seems  the  more  peevish  for  having 
^n  encroached  on  at  so  undue  a  season.  No- 
^n^  less  than  a  large  slice  out  of  the  spring  will 
tttiafy  him. 

Lady  Hesketh  left  us  yesterday.  She  intended 
Bidecd  to  have  left  us  four  days  sooner;  but  in  the 
cooing  before  the  day  fixed  for  her  departure, 
■Dow  enough  &11  to  occasion  just  so  much  delay 
rfit 

We  have  £dnt  hopes  that  in  the  month  of  May 
«e  shall  see  her  again.  I  know  that  you  have 
^  a  letter  firom  her,  and  you  will  no  doubt  have 
^  grace  not  to  make  her  wait  long  for  an  answer. 

We  expect  Mr.  Rose  on  Tuesday ;  but  he  stays 
*Jth  us  only  till  the  Saturday  following.  With 
'^  I  shall  have  some  conferences  on  the  subject 
^ Homer,  respecting  a  new  edition  I  mean,  and 
*i(i^  perhaps  on  the  subject  of  Milton;  on  him  I 
^^  tu>t  yet  begun  to  comment,  or  even  fix  the 
^  ^hen  I  shall. 

P'opgct  not  your  promised  visit !  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

*T  X>EAB  SIR,  Weston,  March  23, 1792. 

^  Rave  read  your  play  carefully,  and  with  great 
I^'^xire;  it  iGems  now  to  be  a  performance  that 
^^  not  fail  to  do  you  much  credit.    Yet,  unless 
^  memory  deceives  me,  the  scene  between  Cecilia 
^"^  Heron  in  the  garden  has  lost  something  that 
P*^aaeci  me  much  when  I  saw  it  first;  and  I  am 
'^  >ure  that  you  have  not  likewise  obliterated  an ' 
•^^ottnt  of  Sir  Thomas's  execution,  that  I  found ' 
'^'y  pathetic.    It  would  be  Ptrange  if  in  these ' 
^y  particulars  I  should  seem  to  miss  what  never 
^*Jted;  you  will  presently  know  whether  I  am  as 

^^^  V  remembeiing  what  I  never  saw,  as  I  am 


at  forgetting  what  I  have  seen.  But  if  I  am  right 
I  can  not  help  recommending  the  omitted  passage* 
to  your  reconsideration.  If  the  play  were  designed 
for  representation,  I  should  be  apt  to  think  Ceci- 
lia's first  speech  rather  too  long,  and  should  prefer 
to  have  it  broken  into  dialogue,  by  an  interposition 
now  and  then  from  one  of  her  sisters.  But  since 
it  i<i  designed,  as  I  understand,  for  the  closet  only, 
umt  objection  seems  of  no  importance;  at  no  rate 
however  would  I  expunge  it;  because  it  is  both 
prettily  imagined,  and  elegantly  written. 

I  have  read  your  cursory  remarks^  and  am  much 
pleased  both  with  the  style  and  the  argument. 
Whether  the  latter  be  new  or  not,  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  judge;  if  it  be,  you  are  entitled  to  much 
praise  for  the  invention  of  it.  Where  other  data 
are  wanting  to  ascertain  the  time  when  an  author 
of  many  pieces  wrote  each  in  particular,  there  can 
1x5  no  better  criterion  by  which  to  determine  the 
point,  than  the  more  or  less  proficiency  manifi^tcd 
in  the  composition.  Of  this  proficiency,  where  it 
appears,  and  of  those  plays  in  which  it  appears 
not,  you  seem  to  me  to  have  judged  well  and  truly; 
and  consequently  I  approve  of  your  arrangement. 

I  attended,  as  you  desired  me,  in  reading  the 
character  of  CeciUa,  to  the  hint  you  gave  me  con- 
cerning your  sister  Sally,  and  give  you  joy  of  such 
a  sister.  This  however  not  exclusively  of  the  rest, 
for  though  they  may  not  be  all  Cccilias,  I  have  a 
strong  persuasion  that  they  are  all  very  amiable. 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  coz,     TTic Lodge,  March  25, 1792. 

Mr.  Rose's  longer  stay  than  he  at  first  intended 
was  the  occasion  of  the  longer  delay  of  my  answer 
to  your  date,  as  you  may  both  have  perceived  by 
the  date  thereof,  and  learned  from  his  information. 
It  was  a  daily  trouble  to  me  to  see  it  lying  in  the 
window  seat,  while  I  knew  you  were  in  expecta- 
tion of  its  arrival.  By  this  time  I  presume  you 
have  seen  him,  and  have  seen  likewise  Mr.  Hay- 
ley's  friendly  letter  and  complimentary  sonnet,  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  honest  duakcr;  all  of 
which,  at  least  the  two  former,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  again  at  a  fair  opportunity.  Mr.  Hayley's 
letter  slept  six  weeks  in  Johnson's  custody.  It  was 
necessary  I  should  answer  it  vnthout  delay,  and 
accordingly  I  answered  it  the  very  evening  on 
which  I  received  it,  giving  him  to  understand, 
among  other  things,  how  much  vexation  the  book- 
seller's folly  had  cost  me,  who  had  detained  it  so 
long;  especially  on  account  of  the  distress  that  I 
knew  it  must  have  occasioned  to  him  also.  From 
his  reply,  which  the  return  of  the  post  brought  me, 
I  learn  that  in  the  long  interval  of  my  noncorres- 
pondence  he  had  sufiieied  anxiety  and  mortifica^op 
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enough;  bo  much  that  I  dare  say  he  made  twenty 
TOWS  never  to  hazard  again  either  letter  or  compli- 
ment to  an  unknown  author.  What  indeed  could 
he  imagine  less,  than  that  I  meant  by  such  an  ob- 
stinate silence  to  tell  him  that  I  valued  neither 
him  nor  his  praises,  nor  his  proffered  friendship; 
in  short  that  I  considered  him  as  a  rival,  and 
therefore,  like  a  true  author,  hated  and  detpisod 
him]  He  is  now  however  convinced  that  I  love 
him,  as  indeed  I  do,  and  1  account  him  the  chief 
acquisition  that  my  own  verse  has  ever  procured 
me.  Brute  should  I  be  if  I  did  not,  ibr  he  promises 
mo  every  assistance  in  his  power. 

I  have  likcwlso  a  very  pleasing  letter  from  Mr. 
Park,  which  I  wish  you  were  here  to  read;  and  a 
very  pleasing  poem  that  came  enclosed  in  it  for 
my  revisal,  written  when  he  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  yet  wonderfully  well  written,  though 
wantl^4^  some  correction. 

To  Mr.  Hurdis  I  return  Sir  Thomas  More  to- 
morrow; having  revised  it  a  second  time.  He  is 
now  a  very  res{)ectable  figure,  and  will  do  my 
friend,  who  gives  him  to  the  public  this  spring, 
considerable  credit.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  30, 1792. 

Mt  mornings,  ever  since  you  went,  have  been 
given  to  my  correspondents;  this  morning  I  have 
already  written  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Park,  giving 
my  opinion  of  his  poem,  which  is  a  favourable  one. 
I  forget  whether  I  showed  it  to  you  when  you 
were  here,  and  even  whether  I  had  then  received 
it.  He  has  genius  and  delicate  taste;  and  if  he 
were  not  an  engraver  might  be  one  of  our  first 
liands  in  poetry.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

Weaton,  April  5, 1792. 

You  talk,  my  dear  friend,  as  John  Bunyan  says, 
ifke  one  that  has  the  cgg-slicll  still  upon  his  head. 
Vou  talk  of  the  mighty  favours  that  you  have  re- 
ceived from  mc,  and  fi>rf;et  entirely  those  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  you;  ont  though  you  foiget  them, 
I  shall  not,  nor  ever  think  that  I  have  requited 
you,  so  long  as  any  opportunity  presents  itself  of 
Tendering  you  the  smallest  service;  small  indeed 
is  all  that  I  can  ever  hope  to  render. 

You  now  perceive,  and  sensibly,  that  not  with- 
out reason  I  complained  as  I  used  to  do  of  those 
tiresome  rogues  the  printers.  Bless  yourself  that 
you  have  not  two  thick  quartos  to  bring  forth  as 
I  had.  My  vexation  was  always  much  increased 
by  this  reflection;  they  are  every  day,  and  all  day 
mng,  employed  in  printing  for  somebody,  and  why 


not  for  roel  This  was  adding  mor 
disappointment,  so  that  I  often  lost  all 

The  suffrage  of  Dr.  Robertson  n 
than  amends  for  the  acorvy  jest  paH 
by  the  wag  unknown.  I  regard  hiz 
except  for  about  two  moments  after  I 
of  liis  doings,  have  I  ever  regarded  hi 
somewhere  a  secret  enemy;  I  know  i 
cause  he  should  be  so,  but  he  I  imagii 
that  he  has  a  cause;  it  is  well  howc 
but  one;  and  I  will  take  all  the  care  '. 
increase  the  number. 

I  have  begun  my  notes,  and  am  ] 
commentator  manfully.  The  worst  o 
I  am  anticipated  in  almost  all  my  oppc 
shine  by  those  who  have  gone  before  i 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY, 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  WcstCTl^  Apru 

God  grant  that  this  friendship  of  o 
a  comfort  to  us  all  the  rest  of  our  days, 
where  true  friendships  arc  rarities,  am 
where  suddenly  formed  they  are  apt 
minate!  But  as  I  said  before,  I  feel  a 
of  heart  toward  you  that  I  never  felt  fo 
I  had  never  seen;  and  that  shall  pi 
trust  in  the  event  a  propitious  omen. 

Horace  says  somewhere,  though  I 
it  amiss  perhaps,  for  I  have  a  terrible  n 

Utraraqoe  nosCnim  IncredlbUi  mode 
CoDBentit  aatrum. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Our  stars  consent^  at  least  have 
fluence  somewhat  similar  in  another, 
important  article. *  ♦  ♦ 

It  gives  mo  the  aincerest  pleasure 
hope  to  see  you  at  Weston;  for  as  to 
tions  of  mine,  they  must,  I  fear,  notw: 
the  joy  I  should  foci  in  being  a  guest  ( 
still  considered  in  the  light  of  im( 
Come  then,  my  friend,  and  be  as  welo 
country  people  say  here,  as  the  flower 
I  am  happy,  as  I  say,  in  the  expectatti 
fear,  or  rather  the  consciousness  that 
answer  on  a  nearer  view,  makes  it  i 
kind  of  happiness,  and  a  doubtful. 

After  the  privacy  which  I  have 
above,  I  went  to  Huntingdon;  soon  a 
rival  there,  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  tli 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin:  I  Uvod  with  hii 
lived,  and  ever  since  liis  death  have  liv( 
widow.  Her,  therefore,  you  will  find 
the  house;  and  I  judge  of  you  amiss,  > 
find  her  just  such  as  you  would  wi& 
she  has  been  often  a  niuie,  and  iur, 
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luQilest  friend,  through  a  thousand  advcnities 
that  I  have  had  to  grapple  with  in  the  course  of 
•Imost  thirty  years.  I  thought  it  better  to  intro- 
duce her  to  you  thus,  than  to  present  her  to  you 
at  your  coming  quite  a  stranger. 

Bring  with  you  any  books  that  you  think  may 
be  iiscful  to  my  commentatorship,  for  with  you 
ibr  an  interpreter  I  shall  be  afraid  of  none  of 
theiu.  And  in  truth,  if  you  think  that  you  shall 
want  them,  you  must  bring  books  for  your  own 
OK  aliao,  for  they  are  an  article  with  which  I  am 
ht'mcfuity  unprovided;  being  much  in  tho  con- 
dkion  of  the  man  whose  library  Pope  describes  as 

Nomigfatjitoral 
His  own  works  neatly  bound,  and  little  more! 

Yoii  shall  know  how  this  has  come  to  pass  here- 
after. 

TcII  me,  my  friend,  are  your  letters  in  your  own 
bjfeidivriting;  if  so,  I  am  in  pain  for  your  eyes,  lest  | 
by  Buch  frequent  demands  upon  them  I  should 
buit  them.  I  had  rather  write  you  three  letters,  for 
one,  much  as  I  prize  your  letters,  than  that  should 
l^ppen.  And  now,  for  the  present,  adieu — I  am 
P^'^  to  accompany  Milton  into  the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  having  just  begun  my  annotations. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

«T  DEAR  SIR,  We9ton,  April  8,  1792. 

Your  entertaining  and  pleasant  letter,  rcsem- 
l)fii^  in  that  respect  all  that  I  receive  from  you, 
^CKPved  a  more  expeditious  answer;  and  should 
ba^   had  what  it  so  well  deserved,  had  it  not 
xeached  me  at  a  time  when  deeply  in  debt  to 
*U  my  correspondents,  I  had  letters  to  write  with- 
out number.    Like  autumnal  leaves  that  strew 
^  htodLs  in  V(diambro»af  the  unanswered  far- 
^'H^  lay  before  me.    If  I  quote  at  all,  you  must 
'^P^ct  me  henceforth  to  quote  none  but  Milton, 
"^  for  a  long  time  to  come  I  shall  be  occupied 
^ith  him  only. 

I  Was  much  pleased  with  the  extract  yon  gave 

DM  from  jour  sister  Eliza's  letter;  she  writes  very 

*^uitly,  and  (if  I  might  say  it  without  seeming 

^  flatter  you)  I  should  say  much  in  the  maimer 

^  ber  brother.    It  is  well  for  your  sister  Sally, 

^hat  gloomy  Dis  is  already  a  married  man;  else 

'^''haps  finding  her,  as  he  found  Proserpine,  stu- 

^3ing  botany  in  the  fields,  he  might  transport  her 

^  hii  own  flowerieas  abode,  where  all  her  hopes 

^  improvement  in  that  science  would  be  at  an  end 

^''ew. 

'What  letter  of  the  tenth  of  December  is  that 
T^Hieh  you  say  you  have  not  answered  1  Consider 
^^ is  April  now,  and  I  nererremember  any  thing 
^W I  write  half  w  kmg.    But  pertiapt  it  ielat«i 


to  Calchas,  for  I  do  remember  that  you  have  n(4 
yet  furnished  me  with  the  secret  history  of  him 
and  his  family,  which  I  demanded  from  you. 

Adieu.    YouzB,  most  sincerely,  W.  C. 

i  rejoice  that  you  are  so  well  with  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Sarum,  and  well  remember  how  ho  fer- 
reted the  vermin  Lauder  out  of  all  his  hidingii^ 
when  I  was  a  boy  at  Westminster. 

I  have  not  yet  studied  with  your  last  remarks 
before  mc,  but  hope  soon  to  find  an  opportunity. 


TO  LADY  THROCKMORTON. 

Weston,  April  16,  1793. 

MY  DEAR   LADT  rROO, 

I  THANK  you  for  your  letter,  as  sweet  as  it  was 
short,  and  as  sweet  as  good  news  could  make  it. 
You  encourage  a  hope  that  has  made  me  happy 
ever  since  I  have  entertained  it.  And  if  my  wish- 
es can  hasten  the  event,  it  will  not  be  long  sus> 
pended.  As  to  your  jealousy,  I  mind  it  not,  or 
only  to  be  pleased  with  it ;  I  shall  say  no  more  on 
the  subject  at  present  than  this,  that  of  all  ladies 
living,  a  certain  lady,  whom  I  need  not  name, 
would  be  the  lady  of  my  choice  for  a  certain  gen- 
tleman, were  the  whole  sex  submitted  to  my  eleo> 
tion. 

What  a  delightful  anecdote  is  that  which  yon 
tell  me  of  a  young  lady  detected  in  the  very 
act  of  stealing  our  Catharina's  praises ;  is  it  pos- 
ble  that  she  can  survive  the  shame,  tho  mortifica- 
tion of  such  a  discovery !  Can  she  ever  see  the 
same  company  again,  or  any  company  that  she  can 
suppose  by  the  remotest  probability,  may  have 
heard  the  tidings  1  If  she  can,  she  must  have  an 
assurance  equal  to  her  vanity.  A  lady  in  Lon- 
don stole  my  song  on  the  broken  Rose,  or  rather 
would  have  stolen,  and  have  passed  it  for  her  own. 
But  she  too  was  unfortunate  in  her  attempt ;  for 
there  happened  to  be  a  female  cousin  of  mine  in 
company,  who  knew  that  I  had  written  it.  It  ui 
very  flattering  to  a  poet's  pride,  that  the  ladies 
should  thus  hazard  every  thing  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
propriating his  verses.  I  may  say  with  Milton, 
that  I  am  fallen  on  evil  Umguet,  and  evil  day*, 
being  not  only  plundered  of  that  which  belongs  to 
me,  but  being  charged  with  that  which  does  not. 
Thus  it  seems  (and  1  have  learned  it  from  more 
quarters  than  one)  that  a  report  is,  and  has  been 
some  time  current  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  that  though  I  have  given  myself  the  air 
of  declaiming  against  the  Slave  Trade  in  the 
Task,  1  am  in  reality  a  friend  to  it;  and  last  night 
I  received  a  letter  fh>m  Joe  Rye,  to  inform  me 
that  I  have  been  much  traduced  and  calumniated 
on  this  account.  Not  knowing  how  I  could  better 
or  moTB  efifectiuJly  refiite  the  scandi],  I  have  tine 
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morninj:  sont  a  copy  to  the  Northampton  paper, 
prefart-'l  by  a  short  letter  to  the  printer,  specifying 
the  occasion.  The  verses  are  in  honour  of  Mr. 
WillMTfurco,  and  sufficiently  exi>PC8«ivc  of  my 
prcpt'nt  wntiments  on  the  subject.  You  are  a 
wicked  fair  one  for  disappointing  us  of  our  ex- 
pected virtit,  and  therefore  out  of  mere  spite  I  will 
not  insert  Ihein.  I  have  been  very  ill  these  ten 
days,  nnd  for  the  same  spite's  sake  will  not  tell 
you  wliat  ailed  me.  But  lest  you  should  die  of  a 
fright,  I  will  hat-e  the  mercy  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
recovering. 

Mrs.  G and  her  little  ones  are  gone, 

but  your  brother  is  still  here.  He  told  me  that  he 
hid  some  expectation  of  Sir  John  at  Weston ;  if 
hn  come,  I  shall  most  heartily  rejoice  once  more 
to  SCO  him  at  a  table  so  many  years  his  own. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  JEKYLL  RYE. 

MT^DEAR  SIR,  Weston,  April  16,  179*2. 

I  AM  truly  sorry  that  you  should  have  suflered 
any  apprehensions,  such  as  your  letter  indicates, 
to  molest  you  for  a  moment  I  believe  you  to  be 
as  honest  a  man  as  lives,  and  consequently  do  not 
believe  it  possible  that  you  could  in  your  letter  to 
Mr.  Pitts,  or  any  otherwise  wilfully  misrepresent 
mo.  1  n  fact  you  did  not ;  my  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question  were,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  such  as  in  that  letter  you  stated  them 
to  be,  and  such  they  still  continue. 

If  any  man  concludes,  because  I  allow  myself 
the  use  of  sugar  and  rum,  tliat  therefore  I  am  a 
friend  to  the  Slave  Trade,  he  concludes  rashly, 
and  docs  me  great  wrong ;  for  the  man  lives  not 
who  abhors  it  more  than  1  do.  My  reasons  for 
my  own  practice  are  satisfactory  to  myself,  and 
they  whose  fnractico  u  contrary,  are,  1  suppose, 
satisfied  with  theirs.  So  far  is  good.  Let  every 
man  act  according  to  his  own . juilgment  and  con- 
science ;  but  if  we  condemn  another  for  not  seeing 
with  our  eyes,  we  are  unreasonable ;  and  if  we 
reproach  him  on  that  account,  we  are  uncharitar 
ble,  which  is  a  still  greater  evil. 

i  had  heard,  before  I  received  the  favour  of 
yours,  that  such  a  rqxirt  of  me,  as  you  mention, 
had  spread  about  the  country.  But  my  informant 
told  me  that  it  was  founded  thus :  The  people  of 
Olncy  petitioned  Parliament  for  the  abolition — my 
uauje  was  souglit  among  the  subscribers,  but  was 
not  found — a  question  was  asked,  how  that  hap- 
l)ened '}  Answer  was  made,  that  I  had  once  in- 
deed liecn  an  enemy  to  tho  Slave  Trade,  but  had 
changed  my  mind ;  for  that  lately  having  read  a 
niatory  or  an  account  of  Africa,  I  had  seen  it  there 
usertod,  that  til'  ths  coounencement  of  that  traffic 


the  negroes,  multiplying  at  a  prodigbus  rate,  wm  % 
necessitated  to  devour  each  other;  for  which  m-— 
son  I  had  judged  it  better,  that  the  trade  shonkB 
continue,  than  that  they  should  be  again  reduced 
to  so  horrid  a  custom. 

Now  all  this  is  a  fable.  I  have  read  no  6iict= 
history ;  I  never  in  my  life  read  any  such  asM-^ 
tion ;  nor,  had  such  an  assertion  presented  itself  t^ 
me,  should  I  have  drawn  any  such  conclusion  froii^ 
it :  on  the  contrary,  bad  as  it  were,  I  think  it  woqIkz 
bo  better  tho  negroes  should  have  eaten 
another,  than  that  we  should  cany  them  to 
ket.  The  single  reason  why  I  did  not  sign  th  « 
petition  was,  because  I  was  never  asked  to  do  it 
and  the  reason  why  I  was  never  asked  wm,  ba 
cause  I  am  not  a  pariahbncr  of  Olney. 

Thus  stands  the  matter.  You  will  do  me  tl 
justice,  I  dare,  say,  to  speak  of  me  as  a  man  wbo 
abhors  the  commerce,  which  is  now  I  hope  in  & 
fair  way  to  be  abolished,  as  often  as  yon  shall  toad 
occasion.    And  I  beg  you  henceforth  to  do  TOlz^ 


self  the  justice  to  believe  it  impossible,  that  I  should 
for  a  moment  suspect  you  of  duplicity  or  mitre- 
presentation.  I  have  been  grossly  slandered,  bat 
neither  by  you,  nor  in  consequence  of  any  thing 
that  you  have  either  said  or  written.  I  remuB 
therefore,  still  as  heretofore,  with  great  respect, 
Much  and  truly  youra^  W.  C 

Mrs.  Unwin's  compliments  attend  you. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEAREST  coz,  Wevton^  May  5, 1793. 

I  REJOICE,  as  thou  reasonably  supposest  me  to 
do,  in  the  matrimonial  news  communicated  in  your 
last.  Not  that  it  was  altogether  news  to  me,  f^ 
twice  I  had  received  broad  hints  of  it  from  \^ 
Frog  by  letter,  and  several  times  rtrd  voct  whik 
she  was  here.  But  she  enjoined  me  Beenej » 
well  as  you,  and  you  know  that  all  seci^  K* 
safe  with  me ;  safer  far  than  the  wixids  in  the  bifi 
of  .£olus.  I  know  not  in  fact  the  lady  whom  it 
would  give  me  more  pleasure  to  call  Mn.  Comte* 
nay,  than  tho  lady  in  question;  partly  becintf  I 
know  her,  but  especially  bocauae  I  know  ber  t0 
be  all  that  I  can  wish  in  a  neighbour. 

I  have  of^en  obserxTd  that  there  is  a  rsgnlar  i^ 

temation  of  good  and  evil  in  the  lot  of  men,  * 

that  a  fiivourable  incident  may  bo  consideied  tf 

the  hariun^^r  of  an  unfavourable  one,  and  fi^ 

*  verm.    Dr.  Madan's  ex])ericnoc  witne«es  to  tb^ 

I  truth  of  this  ol)se^^'ation.    One  day  he  geti  * 

broken  head,  and  next  a  mitre  to  heal  it   Ii^ 

!  joicc  tlmt  he  has  met  with  so  eflectual  a  cnKi 

though  my  joy  is  not  unmingied  with  conoem'-  ^ 

til)  now  1  had  some  hope  of  seeing  him,  hot  ttKt 
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the  North,  and  his  episcopal  call  is  in 'the  sooner  after  Jane  the  better;  till  then  we  shall 


,  that  is  a  gratification  I  suppose  which 

•  longer  look  for. 

met,  which  I  sent  you,  was  printed  in 


have  compan  J. 

I  forgot  not  my  debts  to  your  dear  sister,  and 
your  aunts  Balls.  Greet  them  both  with  a  brother's 
lampton  paper  last  week,  and  this  week  kiss,  and  place  it  to  my  account.  I  will  write  to 
xl  me  a  complimentary  one  in  the  same  them  when  Milton  and  a  thousand  other  engage- 
lich  served  to  convince  me  at  least  by .  ments  will  give  me  leave.  Mr.  Hayley  is  here  on 
r  of  it,  that  my  own  was  not  published  a  visit.  We  have  formed  a  friendship  that  I  trust 
Kscasion,  and  that  it  had  answered  its  will  lost  for  life,  and  render  us  an  edifying  exam- 
ple to  all  future  poets. 
Adieu!  Lose  no  time  in  coming  ader  the  tinu) 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 


respondence  with  Hayley  proceeds  brisk- 

vexy  aflectionatc  on  both  sides.    I  expect  mentioned. 

in  about  a  fortnight,  and  wish  heartily,  | 

I.  Unwin,  that  you  would  give  him  a 

I  have  promised  him  indeed  that  he 
us  alone,  but  you  arc  one  of  the  family.  I 
much  to  print  the  following  lines  in  one  j  jresiorif  May  21  1792. 

ly  papers.  Lord  S's  vindication  of  the  ^  I  wisn  with  all  my  heart,  my  dearest  Coz, 
it  mlhc  affair  of  Chcit-Sing  has  con-  that  I  had  not  ill  news  for  the  "subject  of  the 
!  in  the  belief  that  he  has  been  injurious-  present  letter.    My  friend,  my  Mary,  has  agam 

and  I  think  it  an  act  merely  of  justice  been  attacked  by  the  same  disorxler' that  ih^eat- 
littk  notice  of  liim.  ened  mo  last  year  with  the  loss  of  her,  and  of 


TO 


ARREN  HASTINGS,  ESa. 

DY 


NGSI  I  knew  thee  young,  and  of  a  mlnt!^ 
'oung,  humane,  conv^iBable,  and  kind 
1 1  well  believe  thee,  genilc  fAen, 
mm  a  villain,  and  the  ttorst  of  men. 
ler  Kwno  aospecr,  who  have  oppress'd 
nied  thee,  as  not  themaelves  the  best. 


which  you  were  yourself  a  witness.    Grngson 
I  would  not  allow  that  first  stroke  to  be  ]Hiraly  tic, 
but  this  he  acknowledges  to  be  so;  and  with  re- 
JHOOLFELLOw  OP  UI8  AT  WESTMINSTER.  8p*^«t  to  thc  former,  I  ncver  had  myself  any  doubt 

j  that  it  was ;  but  tliis  has  been  much  thc  severest. 
Her  speech  has  l)cen  almost  unintelligible  from 
the  moment  that  she  was  struck;  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  she  opens  her  eyes,  and  she  can  not 
keep  them  oi)en;  thc  muscles  necessary  to  the 
purpose  being  contracted ;  and  as  to  self-moving 
wilt  take  the  pains  to  send  them  to  thy  lowers,  from  place  to  place,  and  the  use  of  her 
ger,  1  hope  thou  wilt  do  well.    Adieu !    right  hand  and  arm,  she  has  entirely  kxt  them. 

It  has  happened  well,  that  of  all  men  living  the 


W.  C. 


D  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa. 

Weston,  May  20,  1793. 

JIT.OF  ALL  JOHNNIES, 

oC  sorry  that  your  ordination  is  post- 
L  year's  learning  and  wisdom,  added  to 
!nt  stock,  will  not  bo  more  than  enough 
he  demands  of  your  function.  Neither 
J  that  you  find  it  difficult  to  fix  your 

0  the  serious  point  at  all  times.  It  proves 
at  you  attempt,  and  wish  to  do  it,  and 
{ood  symptoms.  Woo  to  those  who  en- 
ministry  of  thc  Gospel  without  having 
asked  at  least  frt)m  God  a  mind  and 
d  to  their  occupation,  and  whose  expe- 
'er  difiiers  from  itself,  because  they  are 
ke  vain,  light,  and  inconsiderate.  It  is 
matter  of  great  joy  to  mo  to  hear  you 
9f  levity,  and  such  it  is  to  Mrs.  Un- 

1  ifl,  I  thank  God,  tolerably  well,  and 
Ai  to  the  timeof  your  journey  hither, 


man  most  qualified  to  assist  and  comfort  me  is 
here,  though  till  within  these  few  days  I  never 
saw  him,  and  a  few  weeks  since  had  no  expecta- 
tion that  I  ever  should.  You  have  already  guemed 
that  I  mean  Hayley.  Hayley  who  loves  me  ai 
if  he  had  known  me  from  my  cradle.  When  he 
returns  to  town,  as  he  must,  alas!  too  soon,  he 
will  pay  hb  respects  to  you. 

I  will  not  conclude  without  adding  that  our  poor 
patient  is  beginning,  I  hope,  to  recover  from  this 
stroke  also;  but  her  amendment  is  slow,  as  must 
be  expected  at  her  time  of  life  and  in  such  a  dis- 
order. I  am  as  well  myself  as  you  have  ever 
known  me  in  a  time  of  much  trouble,  and  even 
better. 

It  was  not  possible  to  prevail  on  Mrs.  Unwin 
to  let  me  send  for  Dr.  Kerr,  hut  Hayley  has  writ- 
ten to  his  friend  Dr.  Austin  a  representation  of 
her  case,  and  we  expect  his  opinion  and  advice 
to-morrow.  In  the  mean  time,  we  have  borrowed 
an  electrical  machine  from  our  neighbour  Socket, 
the  effect  of  which  she  tried  yesterday,  and  tlM 
day  before,  and  we  think  it  has  been  of  nuUeri>J 
sennoe. 


\ 
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She  waa  wued  whilo  Hayloy  and  I  were  walk- 
ing, and  Mr.  Grcathced,  who  called  while  wc 
were  absent,  was  with  her. 

I  forgot  in  my  last  to  thank  thee  for  the  pro- 
posed amendments  of  thy  friend.  Whoever  ho  is, 
make  my  compliments  to  him,  and  thank  him. 
The  passages  to  which  he  objects  have  been  all 
altered ;  and  when  he  shall  seo  them  new  dressed, 
1  hope  he  will  like  them  better.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

T%tf  Lodge,  May  26,  1792. 

MT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

Knowing  that  you  will  be  anxious  to  learn  how 
we  go  on,  I  write  a  few  lines  to  inform  you  that 
Mn.  Unwin  daily  recovers  a  httlc  strength,  and  a 
little  power  of  utterance;  but  she  seems  strongest, 
and  her  speech  is  most  distinct,  in  a  morning. 
Hayloy  has  been  all  in  all  to  us  on  this  very  afflic- 
tive occasion.  Love  him,  I  charge  you,  dearly 
for  my  sake.  Where  could  I  have  found  a  man, 
except  himself,  who  could  have  made  himself  so 
necessar}'  to  me  in  so  short  a  time,  that  I  abso- 
lutely know  not  how  to  Uvc  without  him  1 

Adieu,  my  dear  sweet  Coz.  Mrs.  Unwin,  as 
plainly  as  her  poor  lips  can  speak,  sends  her  best 
love,  and  Hayley  threatens  in  a  few  days  to  lay 
close  siege  to  your  affections  in  person. 

W.C. 

There  is  some  hope,  I  find,  that  the  Chancellor 
may  continue  in  office,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  he 
does ;  because  we  have  no  single  man  worthy  to 
succeed  him. 

I  open  my  letter  again  to  thank  you,  my  dearest 
Cox,  for  yours  just  received.  Though  happy,  as 
you  well  know,  to  see  you  at  all  times,  wc  have 
no  need,  and  I  trust  shall  have  none,  to  trouble 
you  with  a  journey  made  on  purpose ;  yet  once 
again  1  am  willing  and  desirous  to  believe,  wc 
shall  be  a  happy  trio  at  Weston;  but  unless  ne- 
cessity dictates  a  journey  of  charity,  I  wish  all 
yours  hither  to  be  made  for  pleasure.  Farewell. — 
Thou  shalt  know  how  we  go  on. 


TO  MRS.  BODHAM. 

MY  DEAREST  ROSE,  Wcston,  Juuc  4,  1792. 

I  AM  not  such  an  ungrateful  and  insensible  ani- 
mal, as  to  have  neglected  you  thus  long  without 
a  reason. 

I  can  not  say  that  I  am  sony  that  our  dear 
Johnny  finds  the  pulpit  door  shut  against  him  at 
present.  He  is  young,  and  can  afiford  to  wait  an- 
other year;  neither  is  it  to  bo  regretted,  that  his 


time  of  preparation  for  an  office  of  so  much  ii 
portance  as  that  of  a  minister  of  God  s  word  shoold 
have  been  a  little  protracted.    It  is  easier  to  dineft 
the  movements  of  a  great  army,  than  to  guide  oa. 
few  souls  to  Heaven ;  the  way  is  narrow,  and  fiiU 
of  snares,  and  the  guide  himself  has  the  matt  idP- 
ficulties  to  encounter.    But  I  trust  he  will  do  wdl. 
He  is  single  in  his  views,  honest  hearted,  ind  de- 
sirous, by  prayer  and  study  of  the  Scriptm,  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  service  of  his  great  Maitrr, 
who  will  suffer  no  such  man  to  fail  kx  want  of  hw 
aid  and  protection     Adieu.  W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

all's  W£ll;  WtMUm^  June  4, 1793. 

Whicu  words  I  place  as  conspicuously  m  po^ 
siblo,  and  prefix  them  to  my  letter,  to  save  yoo  thff 
pain,  my  friend  and  brother,  of  a  moment's  aoaoo* 
speculation.  Poor  Mary  proceeds  in  her  anMD^ 
ment  still,  and  improves,  I  think,  even  at  aiwiftef 
rate  than  when  you  left  her.  The  t)tioaga  ifa0 
grows,  the  faster  she  gathers  strength,  which  is 
perhaps  the  natural  course  of  recovery.  She  mk* 
ed  so  well  this  morning,  that  she  told  me  at  nf 
first  visit  she  had  entirely  forgot  her  illness;  vA 
she  spoke  so  distinctly,  and  had  so  mueh  cf  bir 
usual  countenance,  that,  had  it  been  posnUe^  dis 
would  have  made  me  forget  it  too. 

Returned  from  my  walk,bbwn  to  tatters— ftvo^ 
two  dear  things  in  the  study,  your  letter,  and  of 
Mar)' !  She  is  bravely  well,  and  your  beloved  «pi»- 
tie  does  us  both  good.  I  found  your  kind  pencil 
note  in  my  song-book,  as  soon  as  I  came  down  in 
the  morning  of  your  departure;  and  Maxjwis 
vexed  to  the  heart,  that  the  simpletons  wbomtch- 
ed  her  supposed  her  asleep,  when  she  wai  nctf 
for  she  learned  soon  after  you  were  gone,  thit  joo 
would  have  peeped  at  her,  had  you  known  her  to 
have  been  awake.  I  perhaps  might  have  htd  * 
peep  too,  and  therefore  was  as  vexed  as  ibe;  ^ 
if  it  please  God,  we  shall  make  ourselves  ItfS* 
amends  for  all  lost  peeps  by  and  by  at  Eaithink 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

Weston,  June  5, 1'i9i 
Yesterday  was  a  noble  day  with  u§— sj*** 
almost  perfect — eyes  open  almost  the  whole  i^h 
without  any  effort  to  keep  them  so;  and  the  i^ 
wonderfully  improved.  But  the  night  has  b^ 
almost  a  sleepless  one,  owing  partly  I  believs  ^ 
her  having  had  as  much  sleep  again  as  vaml  ^ 
night  before;  for  even  when  she  is  in  tokf*^ 
health  she  hardly  ever  sleeps  well  two  nighti  ^ 
gethet.    I  fimnd  her  acconlingly  a  little  out  o* 
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it!  this  momingr,  bat  still  inBi:4ting  on  it  that  to  advance  in  her  recovery.    So  in  fact  she  doe«, 
11  better.     Indeed  she  always  trlls  me  so,  and  and  has  performed  se^'eral  little  feats  to-day,  such 


pfobably  die  with  those  very  words  upon  her 
They  wiU  be  true  then  at  least,  for  tlicn  she 

be  best  of  all.  She  is  now  (the  clock  has  just 
ck  eleven)  endeavouring,  1  believe,  to  get  a 
?  sleep,  for  which  reason  I  do  not  yet  let  her 
w  that  I  have  received  your  letter. 
an  I  ever  honour  you  cnouj»h  for  your  zeal  to 
e  mel  Truly  I  think  not:  I  am  however  so 
ible  of  the  love  I  owe  vou  on  this  account,  that 

• 

eiy  day  regret  the  acuteness  of  your  feelings 
ne,  convinced  that  they  exiwse  you  to  much 
Me,  mortification,  and  disappointment.  I  have 
hoit  a  poor  opinion  of  my  destiny,  as  I  told 
when  you  were  here;  and  though  I  Iwlieve 
if  any  man  living  can  do  me  good,  you  will,  I 
not  yet  persuade  mj'self  that  even  you  will  be 
cnfol  in  attempting  it.  But  it  is  no  matter, 
an  yourself  a  good  which  I  can  never  value 
ugh,  and  whether  rich  or  poor  in  other  respects, 
uUl  always  account  myself  better  provided  fc^r 
a  1  deserve,  with  such  a  friend  at  my  back  as 
L  Let  it  please  God  to  continue  to  mo  my 
ffiam  and  Mary,  and  I  will  be  more  reasonable 
n  to  grumble. 

iDic  this  morning  wrapped  round  with  a  cloud 
nefauicholy,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  fears;  but 
m  Mary's  amendment  m  little  advanced  when 
riies,  I  shall  bo  better. 

have  just  been  with  her  again.  Except  that 
ii  fatigued  for  want  of  sleep,  she  seems  as  well 
yeitenlay.  The  post  brings  me  a  letter  from 
idis,  who  is  broken-hearted  for  a  dying  sister, 
d  itt  eyes  sharp  enough,  we  should  sec  the  ar- 
"i  of  Death  flying  in  all  directions,  and  account 
ivwder  that  we  and  our  friends  escape  them 
ingle  day.  W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESCU 

TVestoriy  June  7,  1792. 
^P  what  materials  can  you  suppose  me  made, 
W  all  the  rapid  proofs  that  you  have  given  me 
our  friendship,  I  do  not  love  you  with  all  my 
t,  and  regret  your  absence  continually  1  But 
most  permit  me  nevertheless  to  be  melancholy 
'  and  then;  or  if  you  will  not,  I  must  be  so 
lout  your  permisaioD;  for  that  sable  thread  is 
tteimixed  with  the  very  thread  of  my  existence, 
>  be  inseparable  from  it,  at  least  while  I  exist 
l^body.  Be  content  therefore;  let  me  sigh 
gnNun,  but  always  be  sure  that  I  love  you  f 
I  will  be  well  assured  that  I  should  not  have 
ilged  myself  in  the  rhapsody  about  myself,  and 
Ittlancholy,  had  my  present  mood  been  of  that 
plexioa.  or  had  not  oar  poor  Mary  seemed  still 


as  either  she  could  not  perform  at  all,  or  very 
feebly,  while  you  were  with  us. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  have  seen  Johnny,  as  I 
call  him,  my  Norfolk  cousin;  he  is  a  sweet  lad,  but 
as  shy  as  a  bird.  It  costs  him  always  two  or  three 
days  to  open  his  mouth  before  a  stranger;  but 
when  he  does,  he  is  sure  to  please  by  the  innocent 
cheerfulness  of  his  conversation.  His  sister  too  is 
one  of  my  idols,  for  the  resemblance  she  bears  to 
my  mother. 

Mary  and  you  have  all  my  thoughts;  and  how 
should  it  be  otherwlsel  She  looks  well,  is  better, 
and  loves  you  dearly.  Adieu,  my  brother.    W.  C- 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa. 

Wuton,  June  10,  1792. 

I  DO  indeed  anxiously  wish  that  every  thing  you 
do  may  prosper;  and  should  I  at  last  prosper  by 
your  means,  shall  taste  double  sweetness  in  pros- 
perity for  that  reason. 

I  rose  this  morning,  as  I  usually  do,  with  a 
mind  all  in  sables.  In  this  mood  I  presented  my- 
self to  Mary's  bedside,  whom  I  found,  though  after 
many  hours  lying  awake,  yet  cheerful,  and  not  to 
be  affected  with  my  desponding  humour.  It  is  a 
great  blessing  to  us  both  that,  poor  feeble  thing  as 
she  is,  she  has  a  most  invincible  courage,  and  a 
trust  in  God's  goodness  that  nothing  shakes.  She 
is  now  in  the  study,  and  is  certainly  in  some  de- 
gree better  than  she  was  yesterday,  but  how  to 
measure  that  little  I  know  not,  except  by  saying 
that  it  is  just  perceptible. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  seen  my  Johnny  of 
Norfolk,  because  I  know  it  will  be  a  comfort  to 
you  to  have  seen  your  successor.  He  arrived,  to 
my  great  joy,  yesterday;  and  not  having  bound 
himself  to  any  particular  time  of  going,  will,  I  hope, 
stay  long  with  us.  You  are  now  once  more  snug 
in  your  retreat,  and  I  give  you  joy  of  your  return 
to  it,  after  the  bustle  in  which  you  have  lived  since 
you  left  Weston.  Weston  mourns  your  absence, 
and  will  mourn  it  till  she  sees  you  again.  What 
is  to  become  of  Milton  I  know  not;  I  do  nothing 
but  scribble  to  you,  and  seem  to  have  no  relish 
for  any  other  employment.  I  have  however  in 
pursuit  of  your  idea  to  complhnent  Darwin,  put  a 
few  stanzas*  together,  whidi  I  shall  subjoin;  you 
will  easily  give  them  all  that  you  find  they  want 
and  match  the  song  with  another. 

I  am  now  going  to  walk  with  Johnny,  much 
cheered  since  I  began  writing  to  you,  and  by  Ma^ 
ly's  looks  and  good  spirits.  W.C. 
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night,  if  nothing  occur  to  make  a  later  day  neces- 
•ary,  is  the  day  fixed  for  our  journey.  Our  rate 
of  traveling  must  depend  on  Mary's  ability  to  bear 
it  Our  mode  of  traveling  will  occupy  three  days 
unavoidably^  for  we  shall  come  in  a  coach.  Ab- 
bot finishes  my  picture  to-morrow ;  on  Wednesday 
he  returns  to  town,  and  is  commissioned  to  order 
one  down  for  us,  with  four  steeds  to  draw  it ; 

"  Hollow  pamper*!]  jadef  of  Aria, 

That  can  not  go  but  forty  milus  a  day." 

Send  us  our  route,  for  I  am  as  ignorant  of  it  al- 
most as  if  I  were  in  a  strange  country.  We  shall 
reach  St.  Alban*s  I  suppose  the  first  day;  say 
where  we  must  finish  our  second  day'i  journey, 
and  at  what  inn  we  may  best  repose  1  As  to  the 
end  of  the  third  day,  wc  know  where  that  will  find 
us,  viz.  in  the  arms,  and  under  the  roof  of  our  be- 
loved ^ayley. 

General  Cowper,  having  heard  a  rumour  of  this 
intended  migration,  desires  to  meet  me  on  the  Toad, 
that  wo  may  once  more  see  each  other.  He  lives 
at  Ham,  near  Kingston.  Shall  we  go  through 
Kingston,  or  near  it  1  For  I  would  give  him  as 
little  trouble  as  possible,  though  he  ofiers  very  kind- 
ly to  come  ac  far  as  Bamct  for  that  purpose.  Nor 
must  I  forget  Carwardinc,  who  so  kindly  deaned 
to  be  informed  what  way  we  should  go.  On  what 
point  of  the  road  will  it  be  easiest  for  him  to  find 
us  7  On  all  these  points  you  must  be  my  oracle. 
My  friend  and  brother,  wo  shall  overwhelm  you 
with  our  numbers ;  this  is  all  the  trouble  that  I 
have  left.  My  Johnny  of  Norfolk,  happy  in  the 
thought  of  accompanying  us,  would  bo  broken- 
hearted to  Iw  left  behind. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  solicitudes  I  laugh  to 
think  what  tliey  are  made  of,  and  what  an  impor- 
tant thing  it  is  for  me  to  travel.  Other  men  steal 
away  from  their  homes  silently,  and  make  no  di»- 
turlMince;  but  when  I  move,  houses  are  turned 
upside  down,  maids  are  turned  out  of  their  beds, 
all  the  counties  through  wliich  I  pass  appear  to  be 
in  an  uproar — Surry  greets  mo  by  the  mouth  of 
the  General,  and  Essex  by  that  of  Carwardinc. 
How  strange  docs  all  tliis  seem  to  a  man  who  has 
seen  no  bustle,  and  made  none,  for  twenty  years 
together.    Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESCU 

Weaton,JulyQ9,  1792. 
Through  floods  and  flames  to  your  rcueal, 

I  win  my  deep'rate  way, 
And  when  we  meet,  if  e'er  we  meet, 
Will  echo  your  huzza  I 
You  will  wonder  at  the  word  desperate  in  the 
iitK;ond  line,  and  at  the  if  in  the  third ;  but  could 
you  have  any  conception  of  the  fears  I  have  hod 
yto  battle  with,  of  the  dejection  of  spirits  that  I  have 
^nflered  oonceming  this  journey,  you  would  won- 


der much  more  that  I  still  courageously  perwunw 
in  my  resolution  to  undertake  it    Fortunately  ibt 
my  intentions,  it  happens  that  as  the  day  apinotdi- 
es  my  terrors  abate ;  for  had  they  continufd  to  be 
what  they  were  a  week  since,  I  must  after  all  hira 
disappointed  you ;  and  was  actually  once  en  the 
verge  of  doing  it    I  have  told  you  somethiiig  of 
my  nocturnal  experiences,  and  assure  yon  now  that 
they  were  hardly  ever  more  terrific  than  on  tlii 
occasion.    Prayer  has,  however,  opened  my  y»- 
sage  at  last,  and  obtained  for  me  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence that  I  trust  will  prove  a  comfortable  viati- 
cum to  me  all  the  way.    On  Wednesday,  tliere- 
forc,  we  set  forth. 

The  terrors  that  I  have  spoken  of  would  appetf 
ridiculous  to  most ;  but  to  you  they  will  not,  ist 
you  are  a  reasonable  creature,  and  know  weD  tint 
to  whatever  cause  it  be  owing  (whether  to  eon^ 
tution,  or  by  God's  express  appointment)  I  m 
hunted  by  spiritual  hounds  in  the  night  season.  I 
can  not  help  it.  You  will  pity  me,  and  virii  il 
were  otherwise ;  and  though  you  may  think  tbt 
there  u  much  of  the  imaginary  in  it,  willDotdMfli 
it  for  that  reason  an  evil  less  to  be  lamented—* 
So  much  for  fears  and  distxcsses.  Soon  I  hoi* 
they  shall  all  have  a  joyful  termination,  and  I,  nf 
Mary,  my  Johnny,  and  my  dog,  be  skipping  vitb 
delight  at  Eartham  1 

Well !  this  picture  is  at  last  finished,  and  veV 
finished,  I  can  assure  you.  Every  creatoie  thit 
has  seen  it  has  been  astonished  at  the  resemblancf 
Sam's  boy  bowed  to  it,  and  Beau  walked  op  to  it, 
wagging  his  tail  as  he  went,  and  evidently  ■bow- 
ing  that  he  acknowledged  its  likeness  to  hii  mu- 
ter. It  is  a  half  length,  as  it  is  tedmiallj,  ^ 
absurdly  called;  that  is  to  say,  it  gives  all  bottfae 
foot  and  ankle.  To-morrow  it  goes  to  town,  an' 
will  hang  some  months  at  Abbot's,  when  it  wiO  bv 
sent  to  its  due  destination  in  Norfolk. 

I  hope,  or  rather  wish,  that  at  Eartham  I  otf 
recover  that  habil  of  study,  which,  inveterats  if  >^ 
once  seemed,  I  now  seem  to  have  lost — loAto^f^ 
a  degree  that  it  is  even  painful  to  me  to  think  ol 
what  it  will  cost  me  to  acquire  it  again. 

Adieu!  my  dear,  dear  Hayley;  Grod  gitew  * 
happy  meeting.  Mary  sends  her  love— She '»  ^ 
pretty  good  plight  this  mominf ,  having  slefit  ^^ 
and  for  her  part  has  no  fears  at  all  about  the  joof* 
ney.  Ever  yauis,  W.  C- 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  GREAl  HEED- 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  JSartAawi,  Aug.  f ,  Vi^ 

Having  first  thanked  you  for  your  tifbtAf^ 
and  acceptable  letter,  I  will  proceed,  as  wrf*** 
can,  to  answer  your  equally  affectionate  n^ 
that  I  would  send  you  early  news  of  ouranifi^*^ 
F4irth«tn     Here  we  ait  in  *he  Diost  ekgaot  0>^ 
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a  that  I  have  ever  inhabited,  and  surrounded  by 
t  moat  delightful  pleasure  grounds  that  I  have 
sr  seen ;  but  which,  dissipated  as  my  powers  of 
mght  are  at  present,  I  will  not  undertake  to  de- 
ibe.  It  shall  suffice  me  to  say  that  they  occu- 
thiec  sides  of  a  hill,  which  in  Buckinghamshire 
^ht  well  pass  for  a  mountain,  and  from  the  sum- 
it  of  which  u  beheld  a  most  magnificent  landscape 
Kmded  by  the  sea,  and  in  one  part  of  it  by  the 
le  of  Wight,  which  may  also  be  seen  plainly  from 
le  iHndow  of  the  library  in  which  I  am  writing. 
It  pleased  God  to  carry  us  both  through  the  jour- 
ley  with  far  less  difficulty  and  inconvenience  tlian 
1  expected.  I  began  it  indeed  with  a  thousand 
feui,uid  when  we  arrived  the  first  evening  at 
Bunct,  found  myself  oppressed  in  spirit  to  a  de- 
pw  that  could  hardly  be  exceeded.  I  saw  Mrs. 
Unwin  weaiy,  as  she  might  well  be,  and  heard 
Midi  a  variety  of  noises,  both  within  the  house  and 
vkhoat,  that  I  concluded  she  would  get  no  rest. 
But  1  was  mercifully  disappointed.  She  rested, 
though  not  well,  yet  sufficiently;  and  when  we 
fcttAed  our  next  day's  journey  at  Ripley,  we  were 
M  in  better  condition,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
t^  on  the  day  preceding.  At  Ripley  we  found 
ft  quiet  inn,  that  housed,  as  it  happened,  that  night, 
■•company  but  ourselves.  There  we  slept  well, 
•Bd  ron  perfectly  refreshed.  And  except  some 
tenon  that  I  felt  at  passing  over  the  Sussex  hills 
liynoonfight,  met  vnth.  little  to  complain  of  till  we 
■nned  about  ten  o'clock  at  Eartham.  Here  we 
■w  as  happy  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  terrestrial 
pod  to  make  us.  It  is  almost  a  Paradise  in  which 
•Bdwdl;  and  our  reception  has  been  the  kindest 
tut  it  was  possible  for  friendship  and  hospitality 
to  contrive.  Our  host  mentions  you  with  great 
'^^lect,  and  bids  me  tell  you  that  ho  esteems  you 
■ilMy.  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  is,  I  think,  in  some 
!*<•,  already  the  better  for  her  excursion,  unites 
*Wi  mine  her  best  compliments  both  to  yourself 
^  Mn.  Greatheed.  I  have  much  to  see  and  en- 
m  Wore  I  can  be  perfectly  apprised  of  all  the  de- 
Vtti  of  Eartham,  and  will  therefore  now  subscribe 
■T«lf, 
'on»,  my  dear  sir,  with  great  sincerity,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COURTENAY. 

Eartham^  August  12,  1792. 
"•^J^Earest  CATHARIN'A, 

Though  I  have  traveled  far,  nothing  did  I  a^ 
^  ^  travels  that  surprised  me  half  so  agreeably 
*•  yoor  kind  letter ;  fat  high  as  my  opinion  of  your 
P^naturc  is,  I  had  no  hopes  of  hearing  from  you 
^  I  should  have  written  first.  A  pleasure  which 
*  latended  to  allow  myself  the  first  opportunity. 

After  three  days'  confinement  in  a  coach,  and 


suffering  as  we  went  all  that  could  bo  sufTcred 
from  excessive  heat  and  dust,  we  found  ourselves 
late  in  the  evening  at  the  door  of  our  friend  Hoy- 
ley.  In  every  other  respect  the  journey  was  ex- 
tremely pleasant.  At  the  Mitre  in  Bamet,  where 
we  lodged  the  first  evening,  we  found  our  friend 
Mr.  Rose,  who  had  walked  thither  from  liis  house 
in  Chancery-lane  to  meet  us;  and  at  Kingston, 
where  we  dined  the  second  day,  I  found  my  old 
and  much  valued  friend  General  Cowper,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  in  thirty  years,  and  but  for  this  jour- 
ney should  never  have  seen  again.  Mrs.  Unwin, 
on  whose  account  I  had  a  thousand  fears  before  we 
set  out,  suffered  as  little  from  fatigue  as  myself 
and  begins  I  hope  already  to  feel  some  beneficial 
effects  from  the  air  of  Eartham,  and  the  exercise 
that  she  takes  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  plea- 
sure-grounds in  the  world.  They  occupy  three 
sides  of  a  hill,  lofty  enough  to  command  a  view  of 
the  sea,  which  skirts  the  horizon  to  a  length  of 
many  miles,  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  end  of  it. 
The  inland  scene  is  equally  beautiful,  consisting 
of  a  large  and  deep  valley  well  cultivated,  and  en- 
closed by  magnificent  hills,  all  crowned  with  wood. 
I  had,  for  my  part,  no  conception  that  a  poet  could 
be  the  owner  of  such  a  Paradise;  and  his  house  is 
as  elegant  as  his  scenes  are  charming. 

But  think  not,  my  dear  Catharina,  that  amidst 
all  these  beauties  I  shall  lose  the  remembrance  of 
the  peaceful,  but  less  splendid  Weston.  Your 
precincts  will  be  as  dear  to  me  as  ever,  when  I  re- 
turn; though  when  that  day  will  arrive  I  know 
not,  our  host  being  determined,  as  I  plainly  see,  to 
keep  us  as  long  as  possible.  Give  my  best  love  to 
your  husband.  Thank  him  most  kindly  for  his 
attention  to  the  old  bard  of  Greece,  and  pardon  me 
that  I  do  not  send  you  now  an  epitaph  for  Fop.  I 
am  not  sufficiently  recollected  to  compose  even  a 
bagatelle  at  present;  but  in  due  time  you  shall  re- 
ceive it. 

Hayley,  who  will  some  time  or  other  I  hope  see 
you  at  Weston,  is  already  prepared  to  love  you 
both,  and  being  passionately  fond  of  music,  longs 
much  to  hear  you.    Adieu !  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,        Eartham^  Aug.  14, 1792. 

RoMNEY  is  here;  it  would  add  much  to  my  hap- 
piness if  you  were  of  the  party;  I  have  prepared 
Hayley  to  think  highly,  that  u  justly  of  you,  and 
the  time  1  hope  will  come,  when  you  will  supersede 
all  need  of  my  reoonunendation. 

Mrs.  Unwin  gathers  strength.  I  have  indecct 
great  hopes  from  the  air  and  exercise  which  this 
fine  season  affords  her  opportunity  to  use,  that  ere 
we  return  she  will  be  herself  again.         W.  O 
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TO  SAMUKL  ROSE,  ESa 

Eartham,  August  18,  1792. 

Wishes  in  this  worhl  aro  generally  vain,  and  in 
the  next  we  shall  make  none.  Every  day  I  wish 
you  were  of  our  party,  knowing  how  happy  you 
would  be  in  a  place  where  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  enjoy  lieautiful  scenery,  and  converse  agreeably. 

Mrs.  Unwin's  health  continued  to  improve;  and 
even  I,  who  was  well  when  1  came,  fmd  myself  still 
better.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COURTENAY. 

Eartham^  August  25,  1792. 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  my  last,  I 
send  my  dear  Cathariiia  the  epitaph  she  desired, 
composed  as  well  as  I  could  compose  it  in  a  place 
where  every  object,  being  still  new  to  me,  distracts 
my  attention,  and  niaki^  mo  as  awkward  at  vcrae 
as  if  I  had  never  dealt  in  it     Here  it  is.* 

1  am  here,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last,  delightfully 
situated,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  the  most 
friendly  hospitality  can  impart;  yet  do  I  neither 
forget  We^n,  nor  my  friends  at  Weston ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  at  length,  though  much  and 
kindly  pressed  to  make  a  longer  stay,  determined 
on  the  day  of  our  departure — on  the  seventeenth 
of  Septemlwr  wc  shall  leave  Kartham ;  four  days 
will  be  necessar}'  to  bring  us  home  again,  for  I  am 
under  a  promise  to  General  Cowper  to  dine  with 
him  on  the  wav,  wliicli  can  not  be  done  comforta- 
bly,  either  to  him  or  to  ourselves,  unless  we  sleep 
that  night  at  Kingston. 

The  air  of  this  place  has  been,  I  believe,  benefi- 
cial to  us  both.  I  indeed  was  in  tolerable  health 
before  I  set  out,  but  have  acquired  since  I  came 
both  a  better  appetite,  and  a  knack  of  sleeping  al- 
most as  mucli  in  a  single  night  as  formerly  in  two. 
Whether  double  quantities  of  that  article  will  bo 
favourable  to  me  as  a  i>oct,  time  must  show.  About 
myself  however  I  care  little,  l)eing  made  of  mato- 
rials  so  tough,  as  not  to  threaten  rac  even  now,  at 
the  end  of  so  many  lustrumHf  with  any  tiling  Hke 
a  speedy  dissolution.  IVIy  chief  concern  has  been 
al>out  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  my  cliiof  comfort  at  this 
moment  is,  tliat  she  likewise  has  received  I  hope 
considerable  benefit  by  the  journey. 

Tell  my  dear  George  that  1  begin  to  long  to  be- 
hold liim  again;  and  diil  it  not  savour  of  ingrati- 
tude to  the  friend,  under  whose  roof  I  am  so  iiappy 
at  pres('nt,  should  l)o  imjiatieut  to  find  myself  once 
more  under  yours. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Catharina.     I  have  notliing  to 


*  Epitaph  OQ  Fop^  a  dog  belonging  to  Lady  Tlirockniortoa 
itsFoems. 


I  add  in  the  way  of  newsi  except  that  Romoey  Juu 
drawn  me  in  crayons;  by  the  wiffrage  of  all  here, 
extremely  like.  W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Earthamj  August  26, 1792. 

I  KNOW  not  how  it  is,'  my  dearest  Cok,  but  in  a 
new  scene,  and  surrounded  by  strange  objcdi,  I 
find  my  powers  of  thinking  distdpatcd  to  a  dcgive 
that  makes  it  difficult  to  me  even  to  write  a  kt- 
ter,  and  even  a  letter  to  you ;  but  such  a  letter  u  I 
can,  I  will,  and  have  the  fairest  chance  to  soccwd 
this  morning,  Hayley,  Romncy,  Ilayley**  8on,tBd 
Beau,  being  all  gone  together  to  the  sea  for  bathing- 
The  sea,  you  must  know,  is  nine  miles  off,  w  tha^ 
unless  stupidity  prevent,  I  sliall  have  an  opparto- 
Inity  to  write  not  only  to  you,  but  to  poor  Hanu# 
also,  who  is  broken-hearted  for  the  loss  of  bii  &' 
vourite  sister,  lately  dead:  and  whoso  letter,  gi^in^ 
an  account  of  it,  which  I  received  yesterday,  d*^ 
'tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  our  party.    My  only 
.comfort  respecting  even  yourself  is,  that  youwril0 
.in  good  spirits,  and  assure  me  that  you  are  in  a 
state  of  recovery;  otherwise  I  should  mouni  noC 
I  only  for  Hurdis,  but  for  myself,  lest  a  certain  rreot 
should  reduce  me,  and  in  a  short  time  too,  to  ft 
situation  as  distressing  as  his;  for  tliough  lutoro 
, designed  you  oidy  for  my  cousin,  you  have  hid  & 
sister's  place  in  my  aflbctions  ever  since  1  kiW 
you.     The  reason  is,  I  suppose,  that  having  oo 
.sister,  the  daughter  of  my  own  mother,  1  thoogU 
]it  proi)er  to  have  one,  the  daughter  of  3'our8.  Co- 
tain  it  is,  that  I  can  by  no  means  affunl  to  Idio 
you ;  and  that  unless  you  will  be  U[)on  honour  tritli 
me,  to  give  me  always  a  true  account  of  yoond^ 
at  least  when  wc  are  not  together,  I  shall  always  be 
unhappy,  because  always  suspicious  tliat  yoa  ^ 
ceive  me. 

Now  for  ourselves.     I  am,  without  the  least  dis- 
simulation, in  good  health;  my  spirits  arc  about  atf 
good  as  you  have  ever  seen  them;  and  if  iiicrra>0 
of  appetite  and  a  double  ))ortion  of  sleep  l)e  adraii* 
jtageous,  such  arc  the  advantages  that  1  ha^^i^ 
jceived  from  tins  migration.     As  to  that  glooming 
of  mind,  which  1  have  had  these  twenty  yean,  i^ 
cleaves  to  me  even  here ;  and  could  I  be  traiuU^ 
to  Paradise,  unless   I  left  my  body  bcliind  rj^i 
would  cleave  to  me  even  there  also.     It  is  mycoo*" 
piinion  for  life,  and  nothing  will  ever  divorce  n*- 
So  much  for  myself     Mrs.  Unwin  is  evidently  th* 
better  for  her  jaunt,  though  by  no  means  ai  ^ 
!  was  Ix'fore  this  last  attack ;  still  wanting  help  wl*** 
I  she  would  rise  from  her  scat,  and  a  support  i^ 
walkitii;:  but  she  is  able  to  use  more  exercise  tb*^ 
she  could  at  home,  and  moves  with  rather  a  K» 
tottering  step.    God  knows  what  he  desigitf'^ 
jiue ;  but  when  I  sec  those,  who  aie  dearer  to  ^ 
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IB  myself,  distempered  and  enfeebled,  and  luy- 
If  18  itrung  an  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  I  tremble 
r  the  Bolitude  in  which  a  few  years  may  place 
s.  1  wish  her  and  you  to  die  before  me,  indeed, 
It  not  till  I  am  more  likely  to  follow  immediately, 
aoughoftliis! 

Ronmcy  has  drawn  me  in  crayons,  and  in  the 
pinion  of  all  hero,  with  his  best  hand,  and  with 
tt  most  exact  resemblance  possible. 

Tbe  seventeenth  of  September  is  the  day  on 
rUch  I  intend  to  leave  Eartham.  We  shall  then 
•TC  been  six  weeks  resident  here;  a  holiday  time 
M^[  enough  for  a  man  who  has  much  to  do.  And 
owfiueweU!  W.  C. 

P.  S.  Hayley,  whose  love  for  me  seems  to  he 
ndy  thit  of  a  brother,  has  ^veii  me  his  picture, 
nwn  by  Roiuney  about  fifteen  years  ago;  an 
dminble  likeness. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

IT  DEAR  SIR,  Eartham,  August  26, 1790. 

Tour  kind  but  very  affecting  letter  found  me 
»t  tt  Weston,  to  wliich  place  it  was  directed,  but 
*  i  bower  of  my  friend  Hayley's  garden  at  Ear- 
^>»»,  where  I  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Unwin.  We 
^  knew  the  moment  we  saw  it  from  whom  it 
i&p;  and  obser>ing  a  red  seal,  both  comforted 
"leK-es  that  all  was  well  at  Burwash :  but  we 
^  fidt  that  we  were  called  not  to  rrjoice,  but  to 
lUtn  with  you — ^we  do  indeed  sincerely  mourn 
^  you;  and  if  it  will  afford  you  STiy  consolation 
know  it,  you  may  be  assured  that  every  eye 
%  has  testified  what  our  hearts  havo  suffeied 
yoo.  Your  lorn  is  great,  and  your  disposition 
viteive  such  as  exiK>ses  you  to  feel  the  whole 
ight  of  it;  I  will  not  add  to  your  sorrow  by  a 
t&  attempt  to  assuage  it ;  your  own  good  sense 
1  the  piety  of  your  principles  will,  of  course, 
Igest  to  you  the  most  powerful  motives  of  acqui- 
tiioe  in  the  will  of  God.  You  will  l)e  sure  to 
^llect  that  the  stroke,  severe  as  it  is,  is  not  the 
>ke  of  an  enemy,  but  of  a  father;  and  will  find 
"Ust  hereafter  tliat  like  a  father  he  has  done  you 
d  by  it  Thousands  have  been  able  to  say,  and 
■elf  as  kmd  as  any  of  them,  it  has  been  good  for 
that  I  was  afflicted;  but  time  is  necessary  to 
^  us  to  this  persuasion,  and  in  due  time  it  shall 
rours.  Mr.  Hayley,  who  tenderly  sympathises 
■h  you,  has  enjoined  nie  to  send  you  as  pressing 
Uivitation  as  I  can  frame,  to  join  me  at  this 
^.  I  have  every  motive  to  wish  your  consent. 
^h  your  benefit  and  my  own,  which  I  believe 
Uld  be  abundantly  answered  by  your  coming, 
ght  to  make  me  eloquent  in  such  a  cause.  Here 
^  will  find  silence  and  retirement  in  i)erfcction, 
^ yoa  wdiild  seek  them;  and  here  such  com- 


pany  as  I  have  no  doubt  would  suit  you ;  all  t  heer- 
ful,  but  not  noi-iy;  and  all  alike  disposed  to  love 
you:  you  and  I  seem  to  have  here  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  meeting.  It  were  a  pity  we  should  be  in 
the  same  county,  and  not  come  together.  I  am 
here  till  the  seventeenth  of  September,  an  interval 
that  will  afford  you  time  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  and  to  gratify  me  at  last  with  an 
interview  which  I  have  long  desired.  Let  mc  hear 
from  you  soon,  that  I  may  havo  double  pleasure, 
the  pleasure  of  expecting  as  well  as  that  of  seeing 
you. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  I  thank  God,  though  still  a  sufferer 
by  her  last  illness,  is  much  better,  and  has  received 
considerable  benefit  by  the  air  of  Eartham.  She 
adds  to  mine  her  affectionate  compliments,  and 
joins  me  and  Hayley  in  this  invitation. 

Mr.  Romney  is  here,  and  a  young  man,  a  cou- 
sin of  mine.  I  tell  you  who  wo  are,  that  you  may 
not  be  afraid  of  us. 

Adieu !  May  the  Comforter  of  all  the  afilicted 
who  seek  him,  be  yours.  God  bless  you.    W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN,       Eartham^  Sept.  9, 1792. 

I  DETERMINE,  if  possible,  to  send  you  one  more 
letter,  or  at  least,  if  }KN^ble,  once  more  to  send  you 
something  like  one,  before  we  leave  Eartham.  But 
I  am  in  truth  so  unaccountably  local  in  the  use 
of  my  pen,  that,  like  the  man  in  the  fable,  who 
could  leap  well  no  wlu^rc  but  at  Rhodes,  I  am  in- 
capable of  writing  at  all,  except  at  Weston.  This 
is,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  a  delightful  place; 
more  beautiful  scenery  I  have  never  beheld,  nor 
expect  to  behold ;  but  the  charms  of  it,  uncommon 
as  they  are,  have  not  in  the  least  alienated  my 
affections  from  Weston.  The  genius  of  that  place 
suits  mc  better,  it  has  an  air  of  snug  concealment, 
in  which  a  disposition  like  mine  feels  itself  pecu- 
liarly gratified;  whereas  here  I  see  from  every  win- 
dow, woods  like  forests,  and  hills  like  mountains,  a 
wildness,  in  short,  that  rather  increases  my  natural 
melancholy,  and  which,  were  it  not  for  the  agree- 
ablcs  I  find  within,  would  soon  convince  me  that 
mere  change  of  place  can  avail  me  little.  Accord- 
ingly I  have  not  looked  out  for  a  house  in  Sussex, 
nor  shall. 

The  intended  day  of  our  departure  continues  to 
be  the  seventeenth.  I  hope  to  reconduct  Mrs.  Un- 
win to  the  Lodge  with  her  health  considerably 
mended :  but  it  is  in  the  article  of  speech  chicfiy, 
and  in  her  powers  of  walking,  that  she  is  sensibhi 
of  much  improvement.  Her  sight  and  her  hand 
still  fail  her,  so  that  she  can  neither  read  nor  work; 
■  mortifying  circumstances  both  to  her,  who  is  never 
vrillingly  idle. 
I    On  the  dghtcenth  I  purpose  to  dine  with  the 
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General,  ami  to  r«»st  thai  night  at  Kini^ston;  but 
the  pleasure  I  shall  have  in  the  interview  will 
hardly  l>e  greater  than  the  pain  I  shall  feel  at  the 
end  of  it,  for  we  shall  part  probably  to  meet  no 
more.  , 

Johnny,  I  know,  has  told  you  that  Mr.  Hurdis 
is  here.  Distressed  by  the  loss  of  his  sister,  he  has 
renounced  the  place  where  she  di^l  for  ever,  and 
is  about  to  enter  on  a  new  course  of  life  at  Oxford. 
Vou  would  admire  him  much  He  w  gentle  in  his 
manners,  and  delicate  in  his  i)erson,  resembling 
our  poor  friend  Unwin,  both  in  face  and  figure, 
more  than  any  one  I  have  ever  seen.  But  he  has 
not,  at  least  he  has  not  at  present,  his  vivacity. 

1  have  corresiwnded  since  I  came  here  with 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  and  had  yesterday  a  very  kind 
letter  from  her. 

Adieu,  my  dear:  mi^y  Gotl  bless  you.  Write 
to  me  as  soon  as  you  can  afler  the  twentieth.  I 
•hall  then  be  at  Wt^ton,  and  indulipng  myself  in 
the  hope  tliat  I  shall  ere  long  see  vou  there  also. 

W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESO. 
The  Sun,  at  Kingston,  Sept.  18, 1792. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, 

With  no  sinister  accident  to  retard  or  terrify 
us,  we  find  ourselves,  at  a  quarter  U'fore  one,  ar- 
rived safe  at  Kingston.  I  lell  you  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  toi>k  leave  of  our 
dear  Tom,  at  tho  bottom  of  the  chalk-hill.  Hut 
soon  afler  this  last  separation  my  troubles  gushed 
from  my  eyes,  and  tlien  I  was  In'tti-r. 

We  must  now  prepart^  for  our  ^isit  to  the  Ge- 
neral I  add  no  more  therefore  than  our  dean'st 
remembrances  and  prayers  thatG»">«l  may  bless  you 
and  yours,  and  reward  you  an  hundred-fold  for 
all  your  kindness.  Tell  Tom  I  sliall  always  hold 
him  dear  for  his  aiUctionaUi  aiti'iitions  to  Mrs. 
Unwin.  From  her  heart  the  memory  of  him  can 
never  be  erased.  Johnny  loves  you  all.  and  has 
his  share  in  all  these  acknowIiHlgnitnts.     Adieu. 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Mr  DEAR  UAYf-KY,  Tfiv^on,  &pf ^21,  1703. 

Chaos  himself,  even  the  Chaos  of  Milton,  is  not 
surrounded  with  mort^  confusion,  nor  has  a  mind 
more  completely  in  a  hubl)ub.  than  I  ex]»erience  at 
the  present  monient.  At  our  fir>»t  arrival,  after 
long  abfi<*nce,  we  fin;l  an  lumdred  orders  to  ser- 
vants necessary,  a  thousand  thin-is  to  W*  reston.-d 
to  their  pro|)cr  i)lMees.  and  an  endless  \ariety  of 
minutixto  be  adjusted;  whieli,  thoui^h  individually 
of  litrlo  importance,  are  most  momentous  in  the 


aggregate.  In  these  circumstances  I  find  rajidf 
so  indisposed  to  writing,  that  Bare  to  youmelf  1 
would  on  no  account  attempt  it;  but  to  yoa  I  will 
give  such  a  recital  as  I  con  of  all  that  has  pund 
since  I  sent  you  that  short  note  from  Kingwtnn, 
knot\'ing  that  if  it  be  a  perplexed  redtal,  joa  will 
consider  tho  cause,  ami  pardon  it  I  will  begin 
with  a  remark  in  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  jm 
will  agree  with  me,  that  there  is  somctimet  mora 
true  heroism  passing  in  a  comer,  and  on  occaaons 
that  moke  no  noise  in  tho  worid,  than  has  often 
been  exercised  by  those  whom  that  world  egtcms 
her  greatest  heroes,  and  on  occasions  the  moct  il- 
lustrious; I  hope  so  at  least;  for  all  the  heiufli  I 
have  to  boast,  and  all  the  opportumtics  I  have  of 
displaying  any,  arc  of  a  private  nature.  Afterwrit- 
ing  tho  note  I  immediately  began  to  prepare  far 
my  appointed  \isit  to  Ham;  but  the  struggles  that 
I  had  with  my  own  spirit,  labouring  as  I  did  under 
the  most  dreadful  dejection,  are  never  to  betoU.  I 
would  have  given  the  worid  to  have  been  cxcwei 
I  went,  however,  and  carried  my  point  agaiiut 
myself  with  a  heart  riven  asunder — I  have  reauns 
for  all  tliis  anxiety  which  I  can  not  relate  now.  The 
visit  however  passed  off  well,  and  we  returned  in 
the  dark  to  IGngston.  I  with  a  lighter  heart  than 
I  had  known  since  my  departure  from  Elartham, 
and  ^lary  too,  for  she  had  suflcred  hardly  lev 
than  myself,  and  chiefly  on  my  account  That 
night  we  n^ted  well  in  our  inn,  and  at  twenty 
minutes  after  eight  next  morning  set  off  for  Loo- 
don;  exactly  at  ten  wc  reached  Air.  Rose's  door; 
we  drank  adis!i  of  chocolate  with  him,  and  yto- 
ceeded,  Mr.  Ui^\)  riding  with  us  as  far  as  St  Al- 
ban*s.  From  this  time  we  met  with  no  iinpeiS- 
ment.  In  tlie  dttrk,  and  in  a  storm,  at  eight  at 
nii^ht,  we  found  ourselves  at  our  own  back  door. 
Mrs.  Unwin  was  very  near  slipping  out  of  the 
chair  in  wiiieli  she  was  taken  from  the  chaise, bat 
at  last  was  landed  safe.  Wc  all  have  had  a  good 
night,  and  arc  all  well  this  morning. 
God  bli^ss  you,  my  dearest  brother.        W.C 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESGt 

MY  DK.AR  HAYLEY,  WcstOK,   Oci.  2,  1792. 

A  n.AD  night,  succeeded  by  an  cast  wind,  ain^* 
sky  all  in  sables,  have  such  an  effect  upon  ^ 
spirits,  that  if  I  did  not  consult  my  own  oom^'^ 
!  more  tlian  vours,  I  should  not  write  to-dav,  ^ 
shall  not  entertain   vou  much:   vet  vour  W**^' 
thouirh  contain!  ;g  no  very  pleasant  tidings,  »*^ 
allbrded  me  some  relief     It  tells  nie,  indec<K  t^* 
you  have  lK»en  dispirited  yourself,  and  that  p^'^^ 
little  Tom.  the  fiithful  squire  of  my  Mary,  ^^ 
l>een  s<«riously  indisposed;  all  this  grieves  me,  ^ 
then  tlien?  is  a  warmth  of  heart,  and  a  kindu^^ 
in  it,  that  do  me  good.    I  will  cndeavoiir  no^ 
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»y  you  in  notes  of  sorrow  and  despondence, 
Migh  all  my  sprightly  chords  seem  broken.  In 
ith,  one  day  excepted,  I  have  not  seen  the  day 
len  I  have  been  cheerful,  since  I  left  you.  My 
irits,  I  think,  aro  almost  constantly  lower  than 
ey  were:  the  approach  of  winter  is  perhaps  the 
ok;  and  if  it  is,  I  have  nothing  better  to  ex- 
ct  ibr  a  long  time  to  come. 
Yesterday  was  a  day  of  assignation  with  my- 
If,  the  day  of  which  I  said  some  days  before  it 
me,  when  that  day  comes  I  will  begin  my  dis- 
itations.  Accordingly  when  it  came  1  prejmred 
do  so;  filled  a  letter-case  with  fresh  paper,  fur- 
shed  myself  with  a  pretty  good  pen,  and  reple- 
vied my  ink-bottle;  but  partly  from  one  cause, 
id  partly  from  another,  chiefly  however  fipom 
■tress  and  dejection,  after  writing  and  oblitcrat- 
g  about  six  lines,  in  the  composition  of  which  I 
«it  near  an  hour,  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
e  attempt  An  attempt  so  unsuccessful  could 
ife  no  other  effect  than  to  dishearten  me,  and  it 
If  bad  that  effect  to  such  a  degree  that  1  know 
t  when  I  shall  find  courage  to  moke  another. 
t  pi«9ent  I  shall  certainly  abstain,  since  at  pre- 
Dt  1  can  not  well  afford  to  expose  myself  to  the 
nger  of  a  fresh  mortification.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa. 

Weston,  Oct.  13,  1792. 
I  BEGAN  a  letter  to  you  yesterday,  my  dearest 
other,  and  proceeded  through  two  sides  of  the 
eet;  but  so  much  of  my  nervous  fever  found  its 
Vf  into  it,  that  looking  it  over  tliis  morning  I  do- 
mdncd  not  to  send  it. 

I  have  risen,  though  not  in  good  spirits,  yet  in 
ittrr  than  I  generally  do  of  late,  and  therefore 
iD  not  address  you  in  the  melancholy  tone  that 
^ongB  to  my  worst  feelings. 
I  began  to  be  restless  about  your  portrait,  and 

tay,  how  long  shall  I  have  to  wait  for  it  ?  I 
ithed  it  hero  for  many  reasons:  the  sight  of  it 
U  be  a  comfort  to  me,  for  I  not  only  love,  but 
1  |noud  of  you,  as  of  a  conquest  made  in  my 
I  age.  Johnny  goes  to  town  on  Monday,  on 
rpose  to  call  on  Romney,  to  whom  he  shall 
*«  all  proper  information  concerning  its  convey- 
hither.  The  name  of  a  man,  whom  I  cs- 
as  I  do  Romney,  ought  not  to  be  unmusical 

my  ears ;  but  his  name  will  be  so,  till  I  shall 
*^e  paid  him  a  debt  justly  due  to  him,  by  doing 
^  poetical  honours  to  it  as  I  intend.  Heaven 
*>^s  when  that  intention  will  be  executed,  for 
^  Muse  is  still  as  obdurate  and  as  coy  as  ever. 

«oar  kind  i>ostscript  is  just  arrived,  and  gives 
^  gieat  pleasure.  When  I  can  not  see  you  my- 
^  it  seems  some  comfort  however  that  you 
^"^been  ieen  by  another  known  to  me;  and 


who  will  tcU  me  in  a  few  days  that  he  has  seen 
you.  Your  wishes  to  disperse  my  melancholy 
would,  I  am  sure,  prevail,  did  that  event  de]x;nd 
on  the  warmth  and  sincerity  with  wliich  yoa 
frame  them;  but  it  has  bafiled  both  wishes  and 
prayers,  and  those  the  most  fervent  that  could  be 
made,  so  many  years,  that  the  case  sc^ms  hope- 
less.   But  no  more  of  this  at  present. 

Your  verses  to  Austen  are  as  sweet  as  the 
honey  that  they  accompany;  kind,  friendly,  witty, 
and  elegant.  When  shall  I  be  able  to  do  the  likel 
perhai>s  when  my  Mary,  like  your  Tom,  shall 
cease  to  Imj  an  invalid,  I  may  recover  a  power  at 
least  to  do  something.  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  the 
dear  little  man's  restoration.  My  Mary  continues, 
I  hope,  to  mend  a  little.  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa. 

MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY,      Weston^  Oct.  19,  1792. 

YoD  are  too  useful  when  you  are  here  not  to  be 
missed  on  a  hundred  occasions  daily:  and  too 
much  domesticated  with  us  not  to  be  regretted  al- 
ways. I  hope  therefore  that  your  month  or  six 
weeks  will  not  be  like  many  that  I  have  known, 
capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  any  length  what- 
ever, and  productive  of  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment. 

I  have  done  nothing  since  you  went,  except  that 
I  have  composed  the  better  half  of  a  sonnet  to 
Romney;  yet  even  thu  ought  to  bear  an  earlier 
date,  for  I  began  to  be  haunted  with  a  desire  to 
do  it  long  before  we  came  out  of  Sussex,  and 
have  daily  attempted  it  ever  since. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  reading  part  of  the 
world,  if  the  writing  part  were,  many  of  them,  ajs 
dull  as  I  am.  Yet  even  this  small  produce,  which 
my  steril  intellect  has  hardly  yielded  at  last,  may 
serve  to  convince  you  that  in  point  of  spirits  I  am 
not  worse. 

In  fact,  I  am  a  little  better.  The  powders  and 
the  laudanum  together  have,  for  the  present  at 
least,  abated  the  fever  that  consumes  them;  and 
in  measure  as  the  fever  abates,  I  acquire  a  less 
discouraging  view  of  things,  and  with  it  a  little 
power  to  exert  myself. 

In  the  evenings  I  read  Baker's  Chronicle  to 
Mrs.  Unwin,  having  no  other  history,  and  hope 
in  time  to  be  as  well  versed  in  it  as  his  admirer 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESCL 

MY  DEAR  JOHNNY,  Wesioti,  Oct.  22,  1792 

Here  am  I  with  I  know  not  how  many  lcttei% 
to  answer,  and  no  time  to  do  it  in.  I  exhort  you, 
theielbre,  to  eet  a  proper  Talueon  this,  mm  proviof 
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your  priority  in  my  attentions,  though  in  otlior' occupied  as  vou,thou(;h  in  a  dificrei 
respects  likely  to  Ixr  of  little  value,  not  so  with  me.  Mrs.  Unwin's  grea 

You  do  >vell  to  sit  for  your  picture,  and  give  j  is  not  yet  able  to  move  without  ai 
▼ery  suflicieiit  reasons  for  doing  it ;  you  will  alM.  I  itself  a  himlranec  such  as  would  e 
I  doubt  not,  take  c^  that  when  future  genera-  ble  me.  Till  she  can  work  and  re 
Uons  shall  look  at  it,  some  spectator  or  other  shall  her  time  as  usual  (all  which  is  at  { 
say,  this  is  the  ])icture  of  a  good  man,  and  a  use-  out  of  Jier  power,)  I  may  now  and 
iul  one.  to  write  a  letter,  but  I  shall  write 

And  now  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Johnny.  T  I  can  not  sit  with  my  ]ien  in  my 
proceed  much  after  the  old  rate;  rising  cheerless!  books  before  me,  while  she  is  in  eiii 
and  distressed  in  tlie  morning,  and  brightening  a  silent,  and  looking  at  the  lire.     To! 


little  as  the  day  goe3  on.    Adieu. 


W.  C. 


TO  WILLJAM  HALEY,  ESGL 

\Ve»ton,  Oct.  28,  1792. 
Nothing  done,  my  dean^st  brother,  nor  likely 
to  be  done  at  present;  yet  I  pur[)os$c  in  a  day  or 

two  to  make  another  attempt,  to  wtiich  however  I '  the  tirst  Inxik  of  the  Paradise  Los 
shall  address  myself  with  tear  and  trembling,  like  before  it  will  lie  wanttxl;  and  Jol 
a  man  who,  having  spraint\l  his  wri^t,  dn^ads  to  seems  to  tlnnk  there  will  be  no  ha 
use  it.     I  have  no(  indeed,  like  such  a  man,  in-  cond.     But  poetr\'  is  my  favourite 


that  other  has  Ikh^u  added,  of  whk 
ready  aware,  a  want  of  spirits,  su 
never  known,  when  I  was  not  abac 
since  1  commenced  an  author.  He 
he  continued  in  these  uncomfortable 
is  known  only  to  Him  who,  as  h< 
of  us  all.     I  may  be  yet  able  perhs 


jurcd  mysi'lf  by  any  extraordinary  exertion,  but 
seem  as  nnieh  enfeebled  as  if  I  had.  The  con  • 
sciousness  that  there  is  so  much  to  do,  and  notliing 
done,  is  a  burthcii  that  I  am  not  able  to  liear. 
Milton  esiKfially  is  my  grievance,  and  1  might 
almost  as  well  be  haunted  by  his  ghost,  as  goadeil 
with  such  continual  reproaches  for  neglecting  him. 
I  will  then^fore  begin;  I  will  do  my  Ivst;  and  if. 
after  all,  that  best  prove  good  for  nothing,  I  will 
even  send  the  notes,  wortldess  as  they  an>,  that  1 
have  made  already,  a  measure  very  disagreeable 
to  myself,  and  to  which  nothing  but  necessity 
shall  com]K>I  inc.  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  those  new 
samples  of  your  biography,  which  you  give  me  to 
expect. 

Allons !  Courage ! — Here  comes  something  how- 
ever;  produced  ailer  a  gestation  as  long  as  that  of 
a  pregnant  woman.  It  is  the  debt  long  unpaid; 
the  compliment  due  to  Romney ;  and  if  it  has  your 
approbati<m,  I  will  send  it,  or  you  may  send  it  for 


and  all  my  (KX^tical  operations  are  in 
suspended,  for  wliile  a  work  to  \ 
bound  myself  remains  unaccomplin 
j  nothing  else. 

Johnson's  ]>lan  of  prefixing  my  pi 
edition  of  my  Pwms  is  by  no  mea 
one  to  me,  and  so  I  told  him  in  a  let 
from  P^artham,  in  which  I  assured 
objections  to  it  would  not  Ix?  easil; 
But  if  you  judge  that  it  may  really 
in  advancing  the  sale,  I  would  not 
ish  as  to  suii'er  the  spirit  of  pruden 
me  to  his  disadvantage.  Somebody  t 
I  forgot  whom,  that  there  was  roon 
fusing  Ids  picture,  than  in  grantinj 
he  instantly  complied.  I  do  not  pc 
tlie  force  of  the  argument,  but  it  shi 
that  he  did. 

I  do  most  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  s 
publication,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
me.  I  must  premise,  however,  that  I  intended !  r«»<'<'"""g  your  success  in  grcatei 
nothing  less  than  *  sonnet  when  I  lK*«:an.  I  know  Ik*  fulfdlod.  We  arc  naturally  plea 
not  why,  but  I  said  to  myself,  it  shall  not  1m^  a  fritinds  approve  what  we  approve  oi 
sonnet;  accordingly  1  attempti^l  it  in  one  sort  of  Iniuch  then  must  I  l>e  pleased,  when 
measure,  tlion  in  a  second,  then  in  a  third,  till  I'  kindly  of  Johimy!  I  know  him  to  I 
liad  made  the  triatin  half  a  dozen  dillerent  kinds  tliink  him,  and  love  him  entirely, 
of  shorUT  verse,  and  behold  it  is  a  sonnet  at  last.  I  Adieu !  "VVe  ex^xK^t  you  at  Christi 
The  fates  would  Iftivc  it  so.*  W.  G.      therefore  rejoice  when  Christmas  coi 


thinir  interfere. 


Ever  yoi 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESGL  | 

MY  DEAR  I'RIKND,  Wctiton^  AoT.  9,  17i>2.       | 

I  wi&H  th.tt  I  were  as  industrious,  and  as  much 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON, 
Weston^  yb" 


MY  nKATEST  JOHNNY, 


' Here  fuUoveil  tlw  Sonnri  to  Gevrga  Romney,  Biq.    See       1  give  you  many  thanks  for  youi 
BMin»  for  your  verses  without  ihyxne;  for 
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to  between  wood  and  stone;  between  Ho-  new  clerk;  he  come  to  solicit  the  same  senice  afl 
head,  and  the  head  of  Samuel;  kindly  in-  I  had  rendered  his  predecessor,  and  I  reluctantly 
t^mtlcKi,  I  know  well,  for  my  amusement,  and  that  complied;  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  I  wax  capa- 
luacxl  xne  much.  ble.    I  have  however  achieved  that  labour,  and  I 

"Fhe  successor  of  the  clerk  defunct,  for  whom  I  hope  nothing  more.  I  am  just  sent  for  up  to  Mary, 
to  write  mortuary  verses,  arrived  here  this:  dear  Mary !  Adieu !  she  is  as  well  as  when  I  left 
Kiornin^,  with  a  recommendatory  letter  for  Joejyou,  I  would  I  could  say  better.  Rememlier  us  both 
EItc,  and  an  humble  petition  of  his  own,  entreat-!  affectionately  to  your  sweet  boy,  and  trust  me  for 
In^  ine  to  assist  him  as  I  had  assisted  his  prede-  being  Most  truly  yours,  W.  C 

ecssor.  I  have  undertaken  the  service,  although 
vrhh  no  little  reluctance,  being  involved  in  many 
BTTPars  on  other  subjects,  and  having  very  little 
dependence  at  present  on  my  ability  to  write  at  all. 

I  proceed  exacty  ob  when  you  were  hero— a  fetter  my  dear  sir,  Weston,  Dec.  Ifi,  170-3. 

and  then  before  breakfast,  and  tlic  rest  of  my 
all  holiday;  if  holiday  it  may  be  called,  that 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL.  ESO. 


We  differ  so  little,  that  it  is  pity  we  should  not        ' 
agree.     The  possibility  of  restoring  our  diseascil         : 
spent  chiefly  in  moping  and  muBing,  and  "/ore- '  government  is,  I  think,  the  only  iwint  on  which 

in£f  the  fashion  of  uncertain  erih."  wc  are  not  of  one  mind.     If  you  arc  right,  and  it         * 

The  fever  on  my  spirits  has  haraw»ed  me  much,  can  not  be  touched  in  the  medical  way,  without  \ 
a  I  haw  noer  had  so  good  a  ni?ht,  nor  so  quiet  danger  of  absolute  ruin  to  the  constitution,  keep  1 
a  Tiring,  since  you  went,  as  on  this  very  morning,  the  doctors  at  a  distance,  say  I— and  let  us  live  as  ' 
^  TclU-f  that  I  account  f^irticularly  seasonable  and  long  as  we  can.  But  perhaps  physicians  might  j 
propitious,  because  I  had,  in  my  intentions,  de-  be  found  of  skill  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  were 
^rented  this  morning  to  you.  and  could  not  hawful-  they  but  as  willing  as  able.  Who  are  they  7  Not  ' 
mied  those  intentions,  had  1  been  as  spiritless  as  those  honest  blunderers  the  mob,  but  our  govemon  ■ 
1  generally  am.  i  themselves.    As  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  indivi« 

1  am  glad  that  Johnson  is  in  no  haste  for  Mil-'  dual  to  be  honest  if  he  will,  any  body  of  men  are,  j 
toTi,  for  I  seem  myself  not  likely  to  address  myself  as  it  seems  to  me,  equally  possessed  of  the  same  ! 
presently  to  that  concern,  with  any  prospect  of .  ojition.  For  I  can  never  persuade  myself  to  tliink 
visecess;  yet  something  now  and  tlien,  like  a  sc-  the  world  so  constituted  by  the  author  of  it,  and 
cret  whisper,  assures  and  encourages  me  that  it  human  society,  which  is  his  ordinance,  so  shabby 
will  yet  be  done.  W.  C.      a  business,  that  the  buying  and  selling  of  votes 

and  consciences  should  be  essential  to  its  existence. 

*  '  As  to  multiplied  representation,  I  know  not  -that 

TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY  ESa.  ^  ^^'^^  *"y  &™"*  advantage  Ukely  to  arise  from 

that.    Provided  there  be  but  a  reasonable  number 

I 

Weslonj  Sot.  25,  1792.  '  of  reasonable  heads  laid  together  for  the  good  of 
How  shall  I  thank  you  enough  for  the  interest  the  nation,  the  end  may  as  well  be  answered  by 
fu  take  in  my  future  Miltonic  labours,  and  the  five  hundred,  as  it  would  be  by  a  thousand,  and 
^""U^nce  you  promised  me  in  the  performance  perhaps  better.  But  then  they  should  be  honest 
of  them  1  I  will  some  time  or  other,  if  I  live,  and  as  well  as  wise;  and  in  order  that  they  may  be 
*'**  *  poet,  acknowledge  your  friendship  in  some  so,  they  should  put  it  out  of  their  own  power  to  be 
"  ^y  best  verse;  the  most  suitable  return  one  otherwise.  This  they  might  certainly  do,  if  they 
P***c*n  make  to  another;  in  the  mean  time,  I  love  would ;  and  would  they  do  it,  I  am  not  convinced 
f^  <uid  am  sensible  of  all  your  kindness.  You  that  any  great  mischief  would  ensue.  You  say, 
V^^  niewarmin  my  work,  and  I  ardently  wish ,"  somebody  must  have  influence,"  but  I  see  no 
*^  ■*inc ;  but  when  I  shall  be  so,  God  only  knows,  necessity  for  it.  Let  integrity  of  intention  and  a 
^  '^lelancholy,  which  seemed  a  little  alleviated  due  share  of  ability  be  supposed,  and  the  influencu 
**  *  few  days,  has  gathered  about  me  again,  with  will  be  in  tlie  right  place,  it  will  all  centre  in  tlie 
**  black  a  cloud  as  ever;  the  consequence  is  abso-  zeal  and  good  of  the  nation.  That  will  influenca  I 
^^  incapacity  to  begin.  <  their  debates  and  decisions,  and  nothing  else  ought 

.'  ^ns  for  some  vears  dirge  writer  to  the  town  to  do  it.  You  will  say  perhaps  that,  wise  men 
,  Northampton,  being  employed  by  the  clerk  of  and  honest  men  as  they  are  supposed,  they  are 
Principal  parish  there,  to  furnish  him  with  an  yet  liable  to  be  split  into  almost  as  many  dilfer- 
tJJ^^oI  copy  of  verses  proper  to  be  printed  at  the  cnccs  of  opinion  as  there  are  individuals :  but  1 
^**  of  his  bill  of  mortality;  but  the  clerk  died,  rather  think  not.  It  is  observed  of  Prince  Eugene 
^'^  hearing  nothing  for  two  years  from  his  suo-  and  the  Duke  of  Mariborough,  that  each  always 
^^"•^Wf,  I  well  honied  that  I^as  out  of  my  office,  approved  and  seconded  the  plans  and  views  of  ths 
*^  otijcr  morning  however  Sam  announced  the  other:  and  the  reason  given  for  it  is,  that  they 
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Let.  438,43s, 


were  men  of  equal  ability.  The  same  cause  that 
could  make  two  unanimous,  would  make  twenty 
so;  and  would  at  least  secure  a  majority  among 
as  many  hundreds.  As  to  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  I  want  none,  unless  by  a  better  provision 
for  the  inferior  clergy;  and  if  that  could  be  brought 
about  by  emaciating  a  little  some  of  our  too  corpu- 
lent dignitaries,  I  should  be  well  contented. 

The  dissenters,  I  think,  catholics  and  others, 
have  all  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  all  other  Eng- 
lishmen, lHx:auso  to  deprive  them  is  persecution ; 
and  pertiiH'ution  on  any  account,  but  especially  on 
a  reliijrious  one,  is  an  abomination.  But  aAer  all, 
Toleat  Tcspublica.  I  love  my  country,  I  \o\e  my 
king,  and  I  wbh  peace  and  prosperity  to  Old  Eng- 
land. Adieu.    W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESGL 

Weston,  Dec.  2G,  1793. 

That  I  may  not  be  silent  till  my  silence  alarms 
you,  I  snatch  a  moment  to  tell  you  that  altliough 
toujours  triste  I  am  not  worse  than  usual,  but  my 
opportunities  of  writing  are  paucifiedj  as  perhaps 
Dr.  Johnson  would  have  dared  to  say,  and  the  few 
that  I  have  arc  shortened  by  company. 

Give  my  love  to  dear  Tom,  and  thank  him  for 
his  very  apposite  extract,  which  I  should  be  happy 
indeed  to  turn  to  any  account.  How  oflen  do  I 
wish,  in  the  course  of  every  day,  that  I  could  be 
employed  once  more  in  poetry,  and  how  often  of 
course  that  this  Miltonic  trap  had  never  caught  me ! 
The  year  ninety-two  shall  stand  chronicled  in  my 
remembrance  as  the  most  melancholy  that  I  have 
ever  known,  except  the  few  weeks  that  I  spent  at 
Eartimni ;  and  such  it  has  been  principally,  because 
being  en;^iged  to  Milton,  I  felt  myself  no  longer 
free  for  any  other  engagement.  That  ill-fated 
work,  impracticable  in  itself,  has  made  every  thing 
else  impracticable. 

♦  ♦  ♦  I  am  very  Pindaric,  and  obliged  to  be 
so  by  the  hurry  of  the  hour.  My  friends  are  come 
down  to  breakfast    Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

MY  DKAR  SIR,  Weston,  Jan.  6,  1793. 

I  SEIZE  a  passing  moment  merely  to  say  that  I 
feel  for  your  (iistrcsm>s,  and  sincerely  pity  you ;  and 
I  shall  Iw  happy  to  learn  from  your  next,  that  your 
eis«t«^r's  amenilment  has  superseded  the  necessity 
you  ffared  of  a  journey  to  London.  Your  candid 
account  of  tlic  clfert  that  your  afflictions  have  both 
on  J  ()ui  A\  irits  and  teini)cr  I  can  jjerfectly  under- 
wtand,  having  laboured  nmch  in  iiiat  fire  myself, 
and  ])crhai)s  more  than  any  man.    It  is  in  such  a 


school,  however,  that  we  must  learn,  if  we  ^^ 
truly  learn  it,  the  natural  depravity  of  the  hi 
heart,  and  of  our  own  in  particular,  together 
consequence  that  necessarily  follows  such 
ed  promises ;  our  indispensable  need  of  the 
mont,  and  our  inexpressible  obligations  to  hin^  ^ 
made  it  This  reflection  can  not  escape  a  t^:^if, 
ing  mind,  looking  back  on  those  ebullitions  off^  ^ 
fulness  and  impatience,  to  which  it  has  yield  ^/^ 
a  season  of  great  affliction. 

Having  lately  had  company  who  left  us  orUjcQ 
the  fourth,  I  have  done  nothing  indeed,  since  my 
return  from  Sussex,  except  a  trifle  or  two,  wbkb 
it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  vrrite.    l^iilton  hangt 
in  doubt,  neither  spirits  nor  opportunity  suffice  ms 
for  that  labour.    I  regret  continually  that  I  eva 
sufTered  myself  to  be  persuaded  to  undertake  it 
The  most  that  I  hope  to  effect  is  a  compk^te  mi 
sal  of  my  own  Homer.    Johnson  told  my  frwud, 
who  has  just  left  me,  that  it  will  begin  to  be  i^ 
viewe<l  in  the  next  Analytical,  and  that  he  hoped 
the  review  of  it  would  not  ofTcnd  me.    Bv  this  I 
understand  that  if  I  am  not  offended,  it  will  bi 
owing  more  to  my  own  equanimity,  than  to  thi 
mildness  of  the  critic.    So  be  it !     He  will  pot  to 
opportunity  of  victory  over  myself  into  my  handi, 
and  I  will  endeavour  not  to  lose  it !  Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER,         Wesion,  Jan.  20, 1753. 

Now  I  know  that  you  are  safe,  I  treat  you,  *s 
you  see,  with  a  philosophical  indifference,  not  ac- 
knowledging your  kind  and  immediate  answer  to 
anxious  inquiries,  till  it  suits  my  own  convenience. 
I  have  learned,  however,  from  my  late  soliciiQ^ 
that  not  only  you,  but  yours,  interest  me  to  « <1^ 
gree,  that,  should  any  thing  happen  to  either  oi 
you,  would  be  very  inconsistent  with  my  pe*^ 
Sometimes  I  thought  that  you  were  extremely  illi 
and  once  or  twice  that  you  were  dead.    As  o^ 
some  tragedy  reached  my  ear  concerning  little  T^**^ 
"  O,  vaTUB  monies  hominum  .**'    How  liable  arc  *• 
to  a  thousand  impositions,  and  how  indebted  to  h^ 
nest  old  Time,  who  never  fails  to  undeceive  ^ 
Whatever  you  had  in  prospect  you  acted  ki**"^ 
by  me  not  to  make  me  partaker  of  your  exp^^*' 
tions,  for  I  have  a  spirit,  if  not  so  sanguin<? , 
yours,  yet  that  would  have  waited  for  your  coii>*^. 


with  anxious  impatience,  and  have  been  disiO 
mortified  by  the  disappointment.     Had  you  ct*^ 
and  come  without  notice  too,  you  would  not  t>^ 
surprised  us  more,  than  (as  the  matter  was  it  * 
aged)  we  were  surprised  at  the  arrival  of  your  ^ 
ture.     It  reached  us  in  the  evening,  after  the  «*'**! 
tcrs  were  closed,  at  a  time  when  a  choisi'  mi  e^y^ 
actually  have  brought  you  without  giving  us    ^ 


t 
A* 
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LKt  previous  intimation.  Then  it  was,  that  Sa- 
lel,  with  hia  chcerfu]  countenance,  appeared  at 
2  study  door,  and  with  a  voice  as  cheerful  as  his 
»ks,  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Haylcy  is  come.  Madam!" 
e  both  started,  and  in  the  same  moment  cried, 
klr.  Hayley  come!  and  where  is  heV*  The 
zt  moment  corrected  our  mistake,  and  finding 
ary's  voice  grow  suddenly  tremulous,  I  turned 
il  saw  her  weeping. 

I  do  nothing,  notwithstanding  all  your  exhorta- 
ns :  my  idleness  is  a  proof  against  them  all,  or 
speak  more  truly,  my  difficulties  are  so.  Some- 
ng  indeed  I  do.  I  play  at  pushpin  with  Homer 
ery  morning  before  breakfast,  fingering  and  po- 
bing,  as  Paris  did  his  armour.  I  have  lately  had 
etier  from  Dublin  on  that  subject,  which  has 
!!aflcxl  me.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

r  DEAREST  HAYLEY,  Wsston^  Jan.  29,  1793. 
I  TRULY  8}7npathize  with  you  under  your  weight 
■ofTow  for  the  loss  of  our  good  Samaritan.  But 
■not  broken-hearted,  my  friend!  Remember, 
•  lofls  of  those  we  love  is  the  condition  on  whicli 
s  live  ourselves;  and  that  he  who  chooses  his 
ends  wisely  from  among  the  excellent  of  the 
rth,  has  a  sure  ground  to  hope  concerning  them 
len  they  die,  that  a  merciful  God  has  made  them 
r  happier  than  they  could  be  here,  and  that  we 
all  join  them  soon  again.  This  is  solid  comfort, 
old  we  but  avail  ourselves  of  it ;  but  I  confess 
B  difficulty  of  doing  so.  Sorrow  is  like  the  deaf 
der,  "  that  hean  not  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
uann  he  never  eo  wisely ;"  and  I  feel  so  much 
yielf  for  the  death  of  Austin,  that  my  own  chief 
maolation  is,  that  I  had  never  seen  him.  Live 
ooiielf,  I  beseech  you,  for  I  have  seen  so  much  of 
00,  that  1  can  by  no  means  spare  you,  and  will 
ve  as  long  as  it  shall  please  God  to  permit  I 
jiow  you  set  some  value  on  me,  therefore  let  that 
ffaoiae  comfort  you,  and  give  us  not  reason  to  say, 
ike  David's  servant,  "We  know  that  it  would 
Ave  pleased  thee  more  if  all  we  had  died,  than 
^  one,  for  whom  thou  art  inconsolable."  You 
avis  still  Ronmey  and  Carwaidine,  and  Guy,  and 
■^  my  poor  Mary,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
i*><le ;  as  many,  I  suppose,  as  ever  had  an  oppor- 
"^ty  of  spending  a  day  with  you.  He  who  has 
®  most  friends  must  necessarily  lose  the  meet, 
^  he  whose  friends  are  numerous  as  yours  may 
c  better  spare  a  part  of  them.  It  is  a  changing 
^'^ent  scene :  yet  a  little  while,  and  this  poor 
**Jii  of  life  will  be  over  with  all  of  us — The  liv- 
<t  ^nd  they  who  live  unhappy,  they  are  indeed 
'^i^ds  of  sorrow.    Adieu^  my  beloved  friend, 

Ever  youiB,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO, 

Weston,  Feb.  5,  1793. 
In  this  last  revisal  of  my  work  (the  Homer)  1 
have  made  a  number  of  small  improvements,  and 
am  now  more  convinced  than  over,  having  cxerci» 
cd  a  cooler  judgment  upon  it  than  before  I  could, 
that  the  translation  will  make  its  way.  There 
must  be  time  for  the  conquest  of  vehement  and 
long  rooted  prejudice;  but  without  much  self-par^ 
tiality,  I  believe  that  the  conquest  will  bo  made  ■ 
and  am  certain  tliat  I  sliould  be  of  the  same  OfU 
nion,  were  the  work  another  man^s.  I  shall  soon 
have  finished  the  Odyssey,  and  when  I  have,  will 
send  ttic  corrected  copy  of  both  to  Johnson.  Adieu. 

W.  C 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Feb.  10,  1793 

My  pens  are  all  split,  and  my  inkglass  is  dry ; 
Neither  wit,  common  sense,  nor  ideas  have  L 

In  vain  has  it  been  that  I  have  made  several  at- 
tempts to  write  since  I  came  from  Sussex;  unlem 
more  comfortable  days  arrive  than  I  have  the  con- 
fidence to  look  for,  there  is  an  end  of  all  writing 
with  me.  I  have  no  spirits :  when  the  Rose  came^ 
I  was  obliged  to  prepare  for  his  coming  by  a  nights 
ly  dose  of  laudsinum — twelve  drops  suffice;  bvt 
without  them  I  am  devoured  by  melancholy. 

A-propos  of  the  Rose!  His  wife  in  her  politica* 
notions  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  yourself— loya. 
in  the  extreme.  Therefore,  if  yoii  find  her  thus 
inclined,  when  you  become  acquainted  with  her 
you  must  not  place  her  resemblance  of  yourself  to 
the  account  of  her  admiration  of  you,  for  she  is 
your  likeness  ready  made.  In  fact,  we  are  all  of 
one  mind,  about  government  matters,  and  not- 
withstanding your  opinion,  the  Rose  is  himself  a 
Whig,  and  I  am  a  Whig,  and  you,  my  dear,  an 
a  Tory,  and  all  the  Tories  now-a-days  call  all  tho 
Whigs  Republicans.  How  the  deuce  you  came 
to  be  a  Tory  is  best  known  to  yourself;  you  have 
to  answer  for  this  novelty  to  the  shades  of  your 
ancestors,  who  were  always  WhSgs  ever  since  we 
had  any.    Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

I 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Fth.  17,  1793. 

I  HAVE  read  the  critique  of  my  work  in  the  Aiu 
lytical  Review,  and  am  happy  to  have  fidlen  intu 
the  hands  of  a  critic,  rigorous  enough  indeed,  but 
a  scholar  and  a  man  of  sense,  and  who  does  noi 
deliberately  intend  me  mischief    I  am   betto 
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pleased  indeed  that  he  censures  some  things,  than 
[  slioiild  liavc  been  with  unmixed  commendation^ 
for  liis  censure  will  (to  use  the  new  diplomatic 
term)  accredit  his  praises.  In  his  particular  re- 
marks he  is  for  the  most  part  right,  and  I  shall 
be  the  better  for  them;  but  in  his  general  ones  I 
think  he  asserts  too  largely,  and  more  than  he 
could  prove.  With  respect  to  inversions  in  parti- 
cular, I  know  that  they  do  not  abound.  Once  thev 
did,  and  I  had  Milton's  example  for  it,  not  dis- 
approved by  Addison.    But  on ^*8  remon- 


tertaining  notices  and  remarks  in  the  natural  wiy 
The  hurry  in  which  I  write  would  not  sufier  mr 
to  send  you  many  in  return,  had  1  many  to  send, 
but  only  two  or  three  present  themspJves. 

Frogs  will  feed  on  worms.  I  saw  a  frog  gather- 
ing into  his  gullet  an  earth-worm  as  hng  as  him- 
self; it  cost  him  time  and  labour,  but  at  last  he 
succeeded. 

Mrs.  Unwin  and  I,  crossing  a  brook,  Bawfiram 
the  foot-bridge  somewhat  at  the  bottom  of  tbewt- 
tcr  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  flower.   Obh 


Btrancc  against  them,  I  expunged  the  most,  and  serving  it  attentively,  we  found  that  it  coniiited 


in  my  new  edition  shall  have  fewer  still.    I  know 
Uiat  they  give  dignity,  and  am  sorry  to  part  with 


of  a  circular  assemblage  of  minnows ;  their  beaf^ 
all  met  in  a  centre;  and  their  tails  diverging  at 


them,  but,  to  i>arody  an  old  pnn'erb,  he  who  lives  equal  distances,  and  being  elevated  above  their 
in  the  year  ninety-three,  must  do  as  in  the  year  i  heads,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  a  fktwer  half 
ninety-three  is  done  by  others.  The  same  remark  blown.  One  was  longer  than  the  rest;  and  asofteo 
I  have  to  make  on  his  censure  of  inharmonious ;  as  a  straggler  came  in  sight,  he  quitted  his  place 


lines.  I  know  them  to  be  mucli  fewer  than  he  as- 
serts, and  not  more  in  number  than  I  accounted 
indis{)ensably  necessary  to  a  duo  variation  of  ca- 
dence. I  have,  however,  now  in  conformity  with 
modern  taste,  (overmuch  delicate  in  my  mind) 
given  to  a  far  greater  number  of  them  a  flow  as 
smooth  as  oil.  A  few  I  retain,  and  will,  in  com- 
pliment to  my  own  judgment.  He  thinks  me  too 
&ithful  to  comix>und  epithets  in  the  introductory 
lines,  and  I  know  his  reason.  He  fears,  lent  the 
Englit-ih  reader  should  blame  Homer,  whom  he 
idolizes,  though  hardly  more  than  I,  for  such  con- 
stant rei)etition.  But  them  I  shall  not  alter.  They 
arc  necessary  to  a  just  representation  of  the  origi- 
nal. In  tlie  affair  of  Outis,  I  shall  throw  him 
flat  on  his  back  by  an  unanswerable  argument, 
which  I  shall  give  in  a  note,  and  with  which  I  am 
furnished  by  Mrs.  Unwin.  So  much  for  hyper- 
criticism,  which  has  run  away  with  all  my  paper. 

This  critic  by  the  way  is ,  I  know  him  by 

Infallible  indications.  W.  C. 


to  pursue  him,  and  having  driven  him  away,  he 
returned  to  it  again,  no  other  minnow  offering  to 
take  it  in  his  absence.  This  we  saw  him  do  »• 
vera!  times.  The  object  that  had  attached  them 
all  was  a  dead  minnow,  which  they  seemed  to  be 
devouring. 

Af^er  a  very  rainy  day,  I  saw  on  one  of  the 
flower  borders  what  seemed  a  long  hair,  bat  it 
had  a  waving,  twining  motion.  Considering moK 
nearly,  I  found  it  alive,  and  endued  with  sponta- 
neity, but  could  not  discover  at  the  ends  of  it  either 
head  or  tail,  or  any  distinction  of  parts.  I  earned 
it  into  the  house,  when  the  air  of  a  warm  rooc 
dried  and  killed  it  presently.  W.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Westou,  Feb.  23,  1793. 

My  eves,  which  have  long  been  inflamed,  will 
hardly  ser\o  me  for  Homer,  and  oblige  me  to  make 
all  my  letters  short.  You  have  onliged  mo  much 
)»y  seiidiiig  me  so  speedily  the  remainder  of  your 
notes.  I  have  begun  with  them  again,  and  find 
them,  as  Iwfore,  very  much  to  the  purpose.  More 
to  the  purpose  they  could  not  have  been,  had  you 
lieen  jKjetry  professor  already.  I  rejoice  sincerely 
in  the  prospect  you  have  of  that  office,  which, 
whatever  may  be  your  own  thoughts  of  the  mat- 
ter. I  am  sure  you  will  fill  with  great  sufficiency. 
Would  that  my  interest  and  power  to  serve  you 
were  greater !  One  string  to  my  bow  I  have,  and 
vne  only,  which  shall  not  be  idle  for  want  of  my 
eirrtions.    I  thank  you  likewise  for  your  very  en- 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

/^5.  ai,  1793. 

Your  letter  (so  full  of  kindness,  and  so  exactly 
in  unison  with  my  own  feelings  for  you)  sbouki 
have  had,  as  it  deserved  to  have,  an  earlier  aa' 
swer,  had  I  not  been  perpetually  tormented  with 
inflamed  eyes,  which  are  a  sad  hindrance  tome  K* 
every  thing.     But  to  make  amends,  if  I  do  »*'* 
send  you  an  early  answer,  I  send  you  at  lea*    • 
speedy  one,  being  obliged  to  write  as  fast  as  S*^ 
pen  can  trot,  that  I  may  shorten  the  time  of  pon<^^ 
upon  paper  as  much  as  possible.    Homer  too  h^^ 
tiecn  another  hindrance,  for  always  when  I  ***^ 
see,  which  is  only  about  two  hours  cverj'  momi'*^' 
and  not  at  all  by  candlelight,  1  devote  myself  ^ 
him,  being  in  haste  to  send  him  a  second  tiin^  ^ 
the  press,  that  nothing  may  stand  in  the  waf  ^, 
Milton.    By  the  way,  where  are  my  dear  T''*** 
remarks,  which  1  long  to  have,  and  must  b^ 
soon,  or  thev  will  come  too  latel 

Oh!  you  rogue!  what  would  you  give  to  l>*  | 
such  a  dream  about  Milton,  as  1  had  about  a  W^ 
since  ?  I  dreamed  that  being  in  a  house  in  the  ft?'"^ 
and  with  much  company,  looking  towank  ^"^ 
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!r  end  of  the  room  from  the  upper  end  of  it,  I  raise,  and  I  have  a  horror  botl^  of  them  and  their 

ried  a  figure  which  I  iiiiinedialGly  knew  to  be  principles.     Tacitus  is  certaialy  living  now,  and 

4>n'a.    He  was  ver}'  gravely,  but  very  neatly  the  quotations  you  sent  me  can  be  nothing  but  ex- 

nl  in  the  fashion  of  his  day,  and  had  a  coun-  tracts  from  some  letter  of  his  to  yourself 


ncc  which  fUlod  mo  with  those  feelings  that 
Hectionatc  cliild  has  for  a  l)cloved  father,  such,  I 
Ktancc,  as  Tom  has  for  you.  My  first  thought , 
wonder,  where  he  could  have  been  concealed  | 
lany  j^ars;  my  second,  a  transport  of  joy  to. 
him  still  alive;  my  third,  another  transport  to 


Yours  sincerely,  W.  C. 


TO  MR.  THOMAS  HAYLEY. 


Weston,  March  14, 1793. 


myself  in  his  company;  and  my  fourth,  a  re-  my  dear  little  critic, 
ion  to  accost  him.  I  did  so,  and  he  received .  I  tuank  you  heartily  for  yolir  observations,  on 
rith  a  complacence,  in  which  I  saw  equal  which  I  set  an  higher  value,  because  they  have 
tnefls  and  dignity.  I  spoke  of  liis  Paradise  instructed  mo  as  much,  and  have  entertained  me 
,  mm  e\ery  man  must,  who  is  worthy  to  speak  more  than  all  the  other  stricttoies  of  our  public 
at  all,  and  told  him  a  long  story  of  the  man-  judges  in  these  matters.  Pcrhpips  I  am  not  much 
n  which  it  affected  me,  when  I  first  discovered  more  pleased  with  shameless  iboJf,  &c.  than  you. 
ing  at  that  time  a  schoollwy.  He  answered  But  what  is  to  be  done,  my  little  manl  Coarse  as 
r  a  amile,  and  a  gentle  inclination  of  his  head,  the  expressions  are,  they  are  no  more  than  equiva- 
ben  grasped  my  hand  affectionately,  and  with  lent  to  those  of  Homer.  The  invective  of  the  an- 
ile that  charmed  me,  said,  "Well,  you  for  dents  was  never  tempered  with  good  manners,  as 

part  will  do  well  also;"  at  last  recollecting i your  papa  can  tell  you:   and  my  business,  you 
ireat  age  (for  I  understood  him  to  be  two  hun-  know,  is,  not  to  be  more  polite  than  my  author,  but 
retm  old)  I  feared  that  I  might  fatigue  him  by  to  represent  him  as  closely  as  |  can. 
1  talking,  I  took  my  leave,  and  he  took  his,  I     Dishonoured  foul  I  have  ^iped  away  for  the 

an  air  of  the  most  perfect  good-breeding,  reason  you  give,  which  is  a  very  just  one,  and  the 
person,  his  features,  his  manner,  were  all  so '  present  reading  is  tlus, 
ictly  characteristic,  that  I  am  persuaded  an 
rition  of  him  could  not  represent  him  more 
jletcly.    This  may  be  said  to  have  been  one 
e  dreams  of  Pindus,  may  it  noti 
ow  truly  I  rejoice  that  you  have  recovered 


Who  liad  dar'd  dialxmoarthua 

Thu  life  iiMl^  dx. 


Your  objection  to  kindler  of  the  fires  of  Heaven 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  anticipate,  and  expunged 
;  that  man  won  my  heart  the  moment  I  saw  |  ^^»c  ^i'^^  ambiguity  some  Um^  since,  wondering 
;  give  my  love  to  him,  and  teU  him  I  am  truly  "^t  a  Uttio  that  I  had  ever  adMitted  it. 
he  is  alive  again.  '^^^  ^^"^^  y^"  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'b^  verses  of 

■here  is  much  sweetness  in  those  lines  from  Nestor's  speech  discovers  such  a  degree  of  just 
sonneteer  of  Avon,  and  not  a  little  in  dear  discernment,  that  but  for  your  papa's  assurance  to 
n»s,  an  earnest,  I  trust,  of  good  things  to  come.  ^^^  contrar>',  I  must  have  suipectcd  him  as  the 

author  of  that  remark:  much  i\s  I  should  have  re- 
spected it,  if  it  had  been  so,  1  value  it,  I  assure 
you,  my  little  friend,  still  more,  as  yours.  In  the 
new  edition  the  passage  will  'be  found  thus  al- 
tered: 


¥ith  Mary's  kind  bve,  I  must  now  conclude 

■If, 

My  dear  brother,  ever  yours,  LIPPUS. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Dear  friend,  Weston^  March  4,  1793. 

'iHcE  I  received  your  last  I  have  been  much 
■posed,  very  blind,  and  veiy  busy.  But  I  have 
iK&fiered  all  these  evils  at  one  and  the  same 
'•  While  the  winter  lasted  I  was  miserable 
I  a  fever  on  my  spirits;  when  the  spring  began 
Pproach  I  was  seized  with  an  inflammation  in 
^es;  and  ever  since  I  have  been  able  to  use 
^  have  been  employed  in  giving  more  last 
lies  to  Homer,  who  is  on  the  point  of  going  to 
press  again. 

'hough  you  are  Tory,*  I  believe,  and  I  am 
U^,  oar  sentiments  concerning  the  madcaps  of 
nee  tie  much  the  same.    They  are  a  terrible 


Alas!  great  sorrow  foils  on  Qreece  !n.dav, 
Priam,  and  Priam's  aoni^  wiih.a]l  in  Troy— 
Oh !  how  will  ihey  exult,  and  in  their  hearts 
Triumph,  once  hearing  of  (hb  bn4l  between 
The  pnme  of  Greece  In  council,  and  in  arms. 

Where  the  word  reel  suggests  to  you  the  idea 
of  a  drunken  mountain,  it  perftmns  the  ser\'ice  to 
which  I  destined  it.  It  is  a  bold  metaphor;  but 
justified  by  one  of  the  sublimcst  passages  in  scrip- 
ture, compared  with  the  sublimity  of  which  even 
that  of  Homer  suffers  humiliation. 

It  is  God  himself)  who,  speaking,  I  think,  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  9Sljb^ 

"  The  earth  shcdl  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunk- 
ard." With  equal  boldness,  in  the  same  scripture, 
the  poetry  of  which  was  never  equalled,  mountaini 
are  said  to  skip,  to  break  out  into  singing,  aadtlM 
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fields  to  clap  their  hands.   I  intend,  therefore,  that 
my  Olympus  shall  be  still  tipsy. 

The  accuracy  of  your  last  remark,  in  which 
you  convicted  me  of  a  bull,  delights  mc.  A  fig  for 
all  critics  but  you  I  The  blockheads  could  not  find 
it    It  shall  stand  thus, 

Fint  spalce  Potyilamas— 

Homer  was  more  upon  his  guaid  than  to  commit 
■uch  a  blunder,  for  he  says, 

And  now,  my  dear  little  censor,  once  more  ac- 
cept my  thanks.  1  only  regret  that  your  strictures 
are.  so  few,  being  just  and  sensible  as  they  are. 

Tell  your  papa  that  he  shall  hear  from  me  soon; 
accept  mine,  and  my  dear  invalid's  affectionate  re- 
membrances. Ever  yours.  W.  C. 


business.    Adieu!   The  clock  strikes  eight, 
now  for  Homer.  W. 


c. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa. 

MT  DEAR  iiATLEY,  Wcston^  March  19, 1793. 

I  AM  so  busy  every  morning  before  breakfast 
(my  only  opportunity),  strutting  and  stalking  in 
Homeric  stilts,  that  you  ought  to  account  it  an  in- 
stance of  marvelbus  grace  and  favour,  that  I  con- 
descend to  write  even  to  you.  Sometimes  I  am 
seriously  almost  crazed  with  the  multiplicity  of  the 
matters  before  me,  and  the  little  or  no  time  that  I 
have  for  them;  and  sometimes  I  repose  myself 
after  the  fatigue  of  that  distraction  on  the  pillow 
of  despair;  a  pillow  which  has  often  ser\'ed  ine  in 
time  of  need,  and  is  become,  by  frequent  use,  if  not 
very  comfortable,  at  least  convenient !  So  reposed, 
I  laugh  at  the  world,  and  say,  "Yes,  you  may 
gape  and  expect  both  Homer  and  Milton  from  me, 
but  I'll  be  hanged  if  ever  you  get  them." 

In  Homer  you  must  know  I  am  advanced  as  far 
as  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  leaving  nothing 
behind  me  that  can  reasonably  offend  the  most 
fastidious:  and  I  design  him  for  public  appearance 
in  his  new  dress  as  soon  as  possible,  for  a  reason 
which  any  poet  may  guess,  if  he  will  but  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

You  forbid  me  to  tantalize  you  with  an  invita- 
tion to  Weston,  and  yet  invite  me  to  Eartham! — 
No!  no!  there  is  no  such  happiness  in  store  for 
mc  at  present.  Had  I  rambled  at  all,  I  was  under 
promise  to  all  my  dear  mother's  kindred  to  go  to 
Norfolk,  and  they  are  dying  to  see  me;  but  I  have 
told  them,  that  die  they  must,  for  I  can  not  go;  and 
eigo,  as  you  will  perceive,  can  go  nowhere  else. 

Thanks  for  Mazarine's  epitaph !  it  is  full  of  wit- 
ty parodox,  and  is  written  with  a  force  and  severity 
which  sufficiently  bespeak  the  author.  I  account 
It  an  inestimable  curiosity,  and  shall  be  happy 
when  time  shall  serve,  with  your  aid,  to  make  a 
good  translation  of  it    But  that  will  be  a  stubborn 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,         Weston,  March  27,  it 

I  MCST  send  you  a  line  of  congratulation  on  t^ 
event  of  your  transaction  with  Johnson,  smc^yoi, 
I  know  partake  with  me  in  the  pleasure  I  neceiiv 
from  it    Few  of  my  concerns  have  been  so  hap. 
pily  concluded.    I  am  now  satisfied  with  my  boo^. 
seller,  as  I  have  substantial  cause  to  be,  anJ^ 
count  myself  in  good  hands;  a  circumstance  u 
pleasant  to  me  as  any  other  part  of  my  busiimi; 
for  I  love  deariy  to  be  able  to  confide  with  tllmt 
heart  in  those  with  whom  I  am  connected,  of  whit 
kind  soever  the  connexion  may  be. 

The  question  of  printing  or  not  pnnting  tbeil- 
terations,  seems  difficult  to  decide.    If  they  are  DOt 
printed,  I  shall  perhaps  disoblige  aoroe  purcIiMefi 
of  tlie  first  edition;  and  if  they  are,  many  otheis 
of  them,  perhaps  a  great  majority,  will  nevncuc 
about  them.    As  fiir  as  I  have  gone  I  have  ds^ 
a  fair  copy,  and  when  I  have  finished  the  whol^ 
will  send  them  to  Johnson,  together  with  theiif 
terleaved  volumes.    He  wiU  see  in  a  few  tbMp^ 
what  it  will  bo  best  to  do,  and  by  his  judgment  X 
shall  be  determined.    The  opinion  to  which  I  m** 
incline  is,  that  they  ought  to  be  printed  sepantel^* 
for  they  are  many  of  them  rather  long,  hers  tB^ 
there  a  whole  speech,  or  a  whole  simile,  and  th^ 
verbal  and  lineal  variations  are  so  numcnMU, 
altogether,  I  apprehend,  they  will  give  a  new  1 
to  the  work,  and  I  hope  a  much  improved  one. 

I  forgot  to  say  in  the  proper  place  that 
notes,  although  but  very  few,  I  have  added  alread,^  » 
and  may  perhaps  see  here  and  there  oppottonit:^^ 
for  a  few  more.  But  notes  being  little  wanted,! 
pecially  by  people  at  all  conversant  with 
literature,  as  most  readers  of  Homer  are,  I  am] 
I  suaded  that,  were  they  numerous,  they  would 
I  deemed  an  incumbrance.  I  shall  write  to  Johns'^ 
soon,  x)erhaps  to-morrow,  and  then  shall  tajtb^ 
same  thing  to  him. 

In  point  of  health  we  continue  much  the  «id0* 
Our  united  love,  and  many  thanks  for  your  pi<>^ 
perous  negotiations,  attend  yourself  and  wfao^ 
family,  and  especially  my  little  namesake.  0/!^ 

w.c 


TO  JOHN  JOEINSON,  ESa 

TTuj  Lodge,  April  11, 17^ 

MT  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

The  long  muster-roll  of  my  great  and  smal^  J| 
ccstors  I  signed,  and  dated,  and  sent  up  to    ^' 
Blue-mantle,  on  Monday,  aoooiding  to  your  ^^"^ 
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I  a  pompous  affair,  drawn  out  for  my  sake, 
nds  me  of  the  old  faUc  of  the  mountain  in  par- 
ion,  and  a  mouse  the  produce.  Rest  undis- 
•d,  say  I,  their  lordly,  ducal,  and  royal  dust! 

they  left  me  something  handsome,  I  should 

res}>ected  them  more.  But  perhaps  they  did 
enow  that  such  a  one  as  I  should  have  the 
or  to  be  numbered  among  their  descendants. 
1 !  I  hare  a  little  bookseller  that  makes  me 
I  amends  for  their  deficiency.  He  has  made 
Bi  present ;  an  act  of  liberality  which  I  take 
f  <yppoTtunity  to  blazon,  as  it  well  deserves. 

yea  I  suppose  have  learned  it  already  from 

Rose. 
ear  not,  my  man.    You  will  acquit  yourself 

well  I  dare  say,  both  in  standing  for  your  de- 
,  and  when  you  have  gained  it.  A  little  tre- 
,  and  a  little  shamefacedncss  in  a  stripling,  like 

are  recommendations  rather  than  otherwise; 
K>  they  ought  to  be,  being  symptoms  of  an  in- 
oons  mind  rather  unfrcquent  in  this  age  of 
a 

^at  you  say  of  your  determined  purpose,  with 
Ps  help,  to  take  up  the  cro^,  and  despise  the 
me,  gives  us  both  real  pleasure.  In  our  pedi- 
t  b  found  one  at  least  who  did  it  before  you. 
joa  the  like:  and  you  will  meet  him  in  Hea- 
,  as  sore  as  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God. 
liie  quarrel  that  the  world  has  with  evangelic 
1  and  doctrines,  they  would  have  with  a  host 
Agels  in  the  human  form.  For  it  is  the  quar- 
)f  owls  with  sunshine ;  of  ignorance  with  divine 
mi  nation. 

kdieu,  my  dear  Johnny !  We  shall  expect  you 
h  earnest  desire  of  your  coming,  and  receive 

with  much  delight.  W.  C, 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa. 

Weston,  AprU  23, 1793. 

DEAR  FRIEND  AND  BROTHER, 

Better  late  than  never,  and  better  a  little  than 
k«  at  all!  Had  I  been  at  liberty  to  consult  my 
Einations,  I  would  have  answered  your  truly 
U  and  affectionate  letter  immediately.    But  I 

the  busiest  man  alive;  and  when  this  epistle  is 
patched,  you  will  be  the  only  one  of  my  corres- 
^dents  to  whom  I  shall  not  be  indebted.  While 
^nte  this,  my  poor  Mary  sits  mute ;  which  I  can 

'Well  bear,  and  which,  together  with  want  of 
^  to  write  much,  will  have  a  curtailing  effect  on 

epistle. 
^y  only  studying  time  is  still  given  to  Homer, 

to  correction. and  amendment  of  him  (for  that 
^1  over)  but  to  writing  notes.  Johnson  has  ex- 
Wd  a  wish  for  some,  that  the  unlearned  may 

^  little  illuminated  concerning  classical  stony 

^  the  mythology  of  the  ancients ;  and  his  be- 
26  3 


haviour  to  me  has  been  so  liberal,  that  I  can  refuse 
him  nothing.  Poking  into  the  old  Greek  com- 
mentators blinds  me.  But  it  is  no  matter.  I  am 
the  more  like  Homer. 

Ever  yours,  my  dearest  Hayley,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Wcsion,  May  4, 1793. 

While  your  sorrow  for  our  common  loss  was 
finesh  in  your  mind,  I  would  not  write,  lest  a  letter 
on  so  distressing  a  subject  should  be  too  painful 
both  to  you  and  me;  and  now  that  I  seem  to  have 
reached  a  proper  time  for  doing  it,  the  multiplicity 
of  my  literary  business  will  hardly  afford  me  leisure. 
Both  you  and  I  have  this  comfort  when  deprived 
of  those  we  love — at  our  time  of  life  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  deprivation  can  not  be 
long.  Our  sun  is  setting  too;  and  when  the  hour 
of  rest  arrives  wc  shall  rejoin  your  brother,  and 
many  whom  we  have  tenderly  loved,  our  forcnin« 
ners  into  a  better  country. 

I  will  say  no  more  on  a  theme  which  it  will  bo 
better  perhaps  to  treat  with  brevity ;  and  because 
the  introduction  of  any  other  might  seem  a  transi* 
tion  too  riolent,  I  will  only  add  that  Mrs.  Unwin 
and  I  are  alwut  as  well  as  we  at  any  time  have 
been  within  the  last  year.     Truly  yours.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  5,  1793. 

My  delay  to  answer  your  last  kind  letter,  to 
which  likewise  you  desired  a  speedy  reply,  must 
have  seemed  rather  diflicult  to  explain  on  any  other 
supposition  than  that  of  illness;  but  illness  has  not 
been  the  cause,  although  to  say  the  truth  I  can 
not  boast  of  having  been  lately  very  well.  Yet 
has  not  this  been  the  cause  of  my  silence,  but  your 
own  advice,  very  proper  and  earnestly  given  to 
me,  to  proceed  in  the  revisal  of  Homer.  To  this 
it  Is  owing  that  instead  of  giving  an  hour  or  two 
before  breakfast  to  my  correspondence,  I  allot  that 
time  entirely  to  my  studies.  I  have  neaily  given 
the  last  touches  to  the  poetry,  and  am  now  biisiud 
far  more  laboriously  in  writing  notes  at  the  request 
of  my  honest  bookseller,  transmitted  to  me  in  the 
first  instance  by  you,  and  afterwards  repeated  by 
himself  I  am  therefore  deep  in  the  old  Scholia, 
and  have  advanced  to  the  latter  part  of  lUad  nine, 
explaining,  as  I  go,  such  passages  as  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  unlearned  readers,  and  such  only;  for  notes 
of  that  kind  are  the  notes  that  Johnson  desired.  1 
find  it  a  more  laborious  task  than  the  translation 
was,  and  shall  be  heartily  glad  when  it  is  over.  In 
the  mean  time  all  the  letters  I  receive  renudn  'in- 
answeied,  or  if  they  receive  an  answer,  it  is  al* 
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way*  a  short  one.    SucIl  thid  iniut  be.    Johnny 
is  here,  having  flown  over  London. 

Homer  I  believe  will  make  a  much  more  re- 
spectable appt'araiice  than  before.  Johnson  now 
thinks  it  will  Iw  right  to  make  a  si^parate  impres- 
Kion  of  the  amendments. 

W.  C. 

I  breakfast  every  morning  on  seven  or  eight 
pages  of  the  Greek  commentators.  For  so  much  I 
am  obliged  to  read,  in  order  to  select  perhajw  three 
or  four  shdrt  notes  for  the  readers  of  my  transla- 
tion. 

Homer  is  indeed  a  tie  upon  me  that  must  not 
on  any  account  be  broken,  till  all  his  demands  are 
satisfied ;  though  I  have  fancied  while  the  revisal 
of  the  Odyssey  was  at  a  distance,  that  it  would  ask 
less  labour  in  the  finishing,  it  is  not  unlikely  that, 
when  I  take  it  actually  in  hand,  1  may  find  my- 
self mistaken.  Of  this  at  least  I  am  sure,  that 
uneven  verse  abounds  much  more  in  it  than  it 
once  did  in  the  Iliad,  yet  to  the  latter  the  critics 
objected  on  that  account,  though  to  the  former 
neii'er;  perhaps  because  they  had  not  read  it. 
Hereafter  they  shall  not  quarrel  with  me  on  that 
■core.  The  Ihad  is  now  all  smooth  turnjiike,  and 
I  will  take  equal  care  that  there  shall  l>e  no  jolts 
in  the  Odyssey. 


TO- LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEAREST  coz,       TVie  Lodgc,  ^fay  7,  1793. 

You  have  thought  me  long  silent,  and  so  have 
many  others.  In  fact  I  have  not  for  many  months 
written  punctually  to  any  but  yourself,  and  Hay- 
ley.  My  time,  the  little  I  have,  is  so  engrossed 
by  Homer,  that  I  have  at  this  moment  a  bundle 
of  unanswered  letters  by  me,  and  letters  likely  to 
be  so.  Thou  knowest,  I  dare  say,  what  it  is  to 
have  a  head  weary  with  thinking.  Mine  is  so 
fatigued  by  breakfast  time,  three  days  out  of  four, 
I  am  utterly  incapable  of  sitting  down  to  my  desk 
again  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

I  am  glad  I  have  convinced  thee  at  least,  that 
thou  art  a  Tory.  Your  friend's  definition  of 
Whig  and  Tory  may  be  just  for  aught  I  know, 
as  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned ;  but  respecting 
the  former,  1  think  him  mistaken.  There  is  no 
true  Whig  who  wishes  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
his  own  party.  The  division  of  it  which  the 
lawyers  call  tripartite,  is  exactly  what  he  desires; 
and  he  would  have  neither  kings,  lords,  nor  oom- 
inons  unequally  trusted,  or  in  the  smallest  degree 
predominant.  Such  a  Whig  am  I,  and  such 
Whigs  are  the  true  friends  of  the  constitution. 

Adieu!  my  dear,  I  am  dead  with  weariness. 

w.c. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

MT  DEAR  BROTHER,        Wcston,  May  31,  1793. 

You  must  either  think  me  extremely  idle,  or 
extremely  busy,  that  I  have  made  your  last  very 
kind  letter  wait  so  very  long  for  «n  uoMwer.  The 
truth  however  is.  that  I  am  neither;  but  have  had 
time  enough  to  have  scribbled  to  you,  had  I  been 

I  able  to  scribble  at  all.     To  explain  this  riddle  I 
must  give  you  a  short  account  of  ray  proceedings 

I  rise  at  six  every  morning,  and  fag  till  near 

eleven,  when  I  breakfast    The  oonaequence  if, 

that  I  am  Fo  exhausted  as  not  to  be  able  to  write 

.when  the  opportunity  offers.    You   will   say— 

I "  breakfast  liefore  you  work,  and  then  your  woik 

jwiU  not  fatigue  you."    I  answer — "perfaaps  I 

might,  and  your  counsel  would  probaUy  yton 

'beneficial;  but  1  can  not  spare  a  moment  for  cat* 

-ing  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  having  no 

'other  time  for  study."    This  uneasiness  of  which 

I I  complain  is  a  proof  that  I  am  somewhat  strickai 
in  years ;  and  there  is  no  other  cause  by  which  I 
can  account  for  it,  since  I  go  early  to  bed,  slwiji 
between  ten  and  eleven,  and  seldom  fail  to  skcp 

j  well.    Certain  it  is,  ten  years  ago  I  could  htie 
done  as  much,  and  sixteen  years  ago  did  actnallr 
much  more,  without  suffering  fatigue,  or  any  in* 
convenience  from  my  labours.    How  insenflUj 
old  age  steals  on,  and  how  often  is  it  actu&llj  tx- 
rived  before  we  suspect  it!   Accident  akme;  1000 
occurrence  that    suggests  a  comparison  of  oor 
former  with  our  present  selves,  affords  the  diico- 
\CTy.    Well!  it  is  always  good  to  be  undeceivei 
es|)ecially  on  an  article  of  such  importance. 

There  has  been  a  book  lately  published,  enti- 
tled, Man  as  he  is.    I  have  heard  a  high  chuac 
■ter  of  it,  as  admirably  written,  and  am  informed 
that  for  that  reason,  and  because  ^t 
Whig  principles,  it  ii  by  many  imputed  to  , 
I  contradicted  this  report,  assuring  my  informtf^^ 
that  had  it  been  yours,  I  must  have  known  it, 
that  you  have  bound  yourself  to  make  me 
father  confessor  on  all  such  wicked  occaaioni, 
not  to  conceal  from  me  even  a  murder,  sbooU 
happen  to  commit  one. 

I  will  not  trouble  you,  at  pieeent,  to  send : 
any  more  books  with   a  view  to  my  notes  o^- 
Homer.    I  am  not  without  hopes  that  Sir  Jc 
Throckmorton,  who  is  expected  here  from  Ye 
in  a  short  time,  may  bring  mo  Yilloison's 
of  the  Odyssey.    He  certainly  will,  if  he  found 
published,  and  that  alone  will  be  instar  cmnhM.  - 

Adieu,  my  dearest  brother !   Give  my  love 
Tom,  and  thank  him  for  his  book,  of  which  I 
lieve  I  need  not  have  deprived  him,  intending  ti*^' 
my  readers  shall  detect  the  occult  instnictiuo ' 
tained  in  Homer's  stories  for  themselves. 

W.C. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEAREST  COCSIN,  WatOTlj  JuUC  I,  1793. 

You  will  not,  (you  say)  come  to  ns  now ;  and 
jou  tell  us  not  when  you  will.  These  assigna- 
tions tine  die  axe  such  shadowy  things,  that  I 
can  neither  grasp  nor  get  any  comfort  from  them. 
Know  you  not,  that  hope  is  the  next  best  thing 
to  enjoyment  1  Give  us  then  a  hope,  and  a  de- 
terminate time  for  that  hope  to  fix  on,  and  we  will 
endeavour  to  be  satisfied. 

Johnny  is  gone  to  Cambridge,  called  thither  to 
take  his  degree,  and  is  much  missed  by  me.  lie 
is  such  an  active  little  fellow  in  my  service,  that 
he  can  not  be  otherwise.  In  three  weeks  how- 
ever 1  shall  hope  to  have  him  again  for  a  fortnight 
I  have  had  a  letter  firom  him  containing  an  inci- 
dent which  has  given  birth  to  the  following.* 

These  are  spick  and  span.  Johnny  himself  has 
not  yet  seen  them.  By  the  way,  he  has  filled 
your  book  completely;  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
guinea  if  thou  wilt  search  thy  old  book  for  a  cou- 
ple of  songs,  and  two  or  three  other  pieces  of 
which  I  know  thou  madest  copies  at  the  vicarage, 
and  which  I  have  lost.  The  songs  I  know  are 
pretty  good,  and  I  would  fidn  recover  them. 

W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESat 

Weston,  June  29,  1793. 
Whit  remains  for  me  to  say  on  this  subject, 
y  dear  brother  bard,  I  will  say  in  prose.  There 
other  impediments  which  I  could  not  comprise 
Man  the  bounds  of  a  sonnet. 
iy[y  poor  Mary's  infirm  condition  makes  it  im- 
fi>r  me,  at  present,  to  engage  m  a  work 
:h  ss  you  propose.  My  thoughts  are  not  suffi- 
intly  free,  nor  have  I,  nor  can  I,  by  any  means, 
opportunity;  added  to  which,  comes  a  diffi- 
f^^'ty,  which,  though  you  are  not  at  all  aware  of 
^^   fRsents  itself  to  me  under  a  most  forbidding 


Can  you  guess  iti    No,  not  you: 
perhaps  will  you  be  able  to  imagine  that 
tlk  a  difficulty  can  possibly  subsist.  If  your  hair 
to  bristle,  stroke  it  down  again,  for  there 
xio  need  why  it  should  erect  itself.    It  concerns 
not  you.    I  know  myself  too  well  not  to 
that  I  am  nobody  in  verse,  unless  in  a  oor- 
\  and  alone,  and  unconnected  in  my  operations. 
T^t^ii  is  not  ovring  to  want  of  love  for  you,  my 
******^  or  the  most  consummate  confidence  in 


'Vesm  to  a  Yoong  Friend,  Sec    See  Poeraa 
^  "Ililf  Leuer  commenced  with  the  linee  to  WDUam 
T^^lejr,  Eh),  begixmlnp^  *' Desr  architect  of  fijis  chateaux  In 


you;  for  I  have  both  in  a  degree  that  has  not 
been  exceeded  in  the  experience  of  any  friend  you 
have,  or  ever  had.  But  I  am  so  made  up; — I 
will  not  enter  into  a  metaphysical  analysis  of  my 
strange  composition,  in  order  to  detect  the  true 
cause  of  this  evil ;  but  on  a  general  view  of  the 
matter,  I  suspect  that  it  proceeds  from  that  shy- 
ness, which  has  been  my  effectual  and  almost  fatal 
hindrance  on  many  other  important  occasions ;  and 
which  I  should  feel,  I  well  know,  on  this,  to  a 
degree  that  would  perfectly  cripple  me.  No!  I 
shall  neither  do,  nor  attempt  any  thing  of  conse- 
quence more,  unless  my  poor  Mary  get  better; 
nor  even  then,  unless  it  should  please  God  to 
give  me  another  nature,  in  concert  with  any  man 
— I  could  not  even  with  my  own  father  or  bro- 
ther, were  they  now  alive.  Small  game  must 
servo  me  at  present,  and  till  I  have  done  with 
Homer  and  Milton,  a  soimet  or  some  such  matter 
must  content  me.  The  utmost  that  I  aspire  to, 
and  Heaven  knows  \\ith  how  feeble  a  hope,  is  to 
write  at  some  bettor  opportuiuty,  and  when  my 
hands  are  free,  TTie  Pour  Ages.  Thus  I  have 
opened  my  heart  unto  thee.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESCL 

MY  DEAREST  HAYLET,      Weston,  July  7,  1793. 

If  the  excessive  heat  of  this  day,  which  forbids 
me  to  do  any  thing  else,  will  permit  me  to  scribble 
to  you,  I  shall  rejoice.  To  do  tlus  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  at  all  times,  but  to  do  it  now,  a  double  one; 
because  I  am  in  haste  to  tell  you  how  much  I  am 
delighted  with  your  projected  quadruple  alliance, 
and  to  assure  you  that  if  it  please  God  to  afford 
me  health,  spirits,  ability  and  leisure,  I  will  not 
fail  to  devote  them  all  to  the  production  of  my 
quota,  The  Four  Ages. 

You  are  very  kind  to  humour  me  as  you  do, 
and  had  need  be  a  little  touched  yourself  with  all 
my  oddities,  that  you  may  know  how  to  administer 
to  mine.  All  whom  I  love  do  so,  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  impossible  to  love  heartOy  those  who  do  not. 
People  must  not  do  me  good  in  their  way,  but  in 
my  oirn,  and  then  they  do  me  good  indeed.  My 
pride,  my  ambition,  and  my  friendship,  for  you, 
and  the  interest  I  take  in  my  own  dear  self,  will 
all  be  consulted  and  gratified  by  an  arm-in-arm 
appearance  with  you  in  public:  and  I  shall  woik 
vrith  more  zeal  and  assiduity  at  Homer,  and, 
when  Homer  is  finished,  at  MUton,  with  the  prt*- 
pect  of  such  a  coalition  before  me.  But  what 
shall  I  do  with  a  multitude  of  small  pieces,  fron 
which  I  intended  to  select  the  best,  and  adding 
them  to  The  I!\mr  Ages,  to  have  made  a  volume  7 
Will  there  be  room  for  them  upon  your  plani  I 
have  retouched  them,  and  will  retouch  them 
again.    Some  of  them  will  suggest  pretty  deviccii 
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to  4  dcagner,  utd  in  ihort  I  have  a  dwie  not  1 

I  a0i  al  thlj  moment,  with  al]  the  unpFuJf^nr 
natonJ  to  poeta,  expending  nobodv  Imowd  nlial 
in  erabellialung  my  picmiaea,  or  rather  tlio  ]}rv 
miwn  of  my  neighbour  Courtcnaj,  which  La  nior 
poetical  AiJL  I  hare  built  one  ■ummer-baLue  a] 
imdj,  wkk  the  board*  of  my  old  atudy,  and  a.\i 
building  another  apick  and  span  aj  they  say. 

but  of  my  ikai  old  Grecian  on  a  pedeatcl;  na 


sail  i 


Slo 


:c  that  if 


drau  in  tba  autumn.  Your  projecl  tbeiFfurc  i 
moat  oppottune,  aa  any  project  must  Deeds  be  ttii 
has  io  direct  a  tendency  to  put  money  into  th 
pocket  of  one  ao  likely  to  want  it. 


My  poor  Mary  a  ai  nvU  aa  the  heat  will  ntlov 
her  to  be,  and  nholhcr  it  ho  cold  or  aultr;-,  is  ul 
ways  alToctionalely  mindful  of  you  and  your^. 


TO  THE  REV.  MH.  GREATHEED. 

Ju/y  23,  1793 
1  W*9  not  without  some  expectation  of  a  Wnt 
fma  you,  cij  iTear  air,  tbough  jou  did  not  [jro- 
miiW  me  one  at  your  dopniture;  and  am  bappy 
not  to  have  been  disappointed;  alill  happirr  to 
learn  that  you  ami  Mrs,  Gicatheed  orewell,  and 
■0  delightfully  ulualcd,  Youi  kind  oOcr  to  us  of 
abating  with  you  the  house  widch  jou  at  present 
inhabit,  added  lo  the  aliort  but  lively  deacription 
of  Iho  scenery  that  aonounds  it,  wonts  notfiiiiy  lo 
win  our  acceptance,  should  it  please  G«d  to  give 
Mrs.  tJnwin  a  little  more  atienglh,  and  aliuuld  I 
erer  be  master  of  ray  time  so  as  to  be  able  lu  gnt- 
ti^  myself  with  what  would  please  me  mcKl. 
But  many  hu'c  claims  upon  ua,  and  some  who 
can  not  abaolutclj  he  said  to  have  any,  would  yet 
complain,  and  think  tbemaclvca  alighled,  should 
we  prefer  rocks  and  caves  to  them.  In  shurt  wc 
are  called  so  many  ways,  (hot  theae  numerous  Je- 
muids  are  likely  lo  operate  as  a  rcmora,  and  tn 
keep  us  fiit  at  home,  Hito  we  can  occnaioiinll y 
have  the  pleasure  of  yours  and  Mrs,  Grcalh™ra' 
company,  and  to  Imve  it  here  must  I  hclieii^  coti- 
lent  us.  Hayley  inhig  last  letter  gives  lue  it'snon' 
V-  :ipect  tbo  pleasure  of  accinj  liim  and  bi^  iIlmf 
boy  Tom,  in  the  autumn.  He  will  use  ull  hu 
oluquence  lo  draw  us  to  Enrthitm  again.  My 
cuuain  Johnny  of  Korfulk  holds  inc  under  a  pro-' 
xniaa  to  tnak«  my  firat  trip  ihithcr,  and  the  vetyl 


same  promise  I  have  hastily  made  to  vin^^^ 
John  and  Lady  Throckmorton,  at  Buckla^^J 
How  to  reconcile  auch  eloihlng  promisa,  aiuZ^S  ^^ 
aatlafaetion  to  all,  would  puizle  me,  had  I  nf—  •W^, 
else  to  do;  and  therefore,  u  I  say,  the  mutt-aM 
probably  he,  that  we  shall  find  ounelvea  ol^nji^ 
to  go  no  where,  since  we  can  not  etery  whc^re, 

Wiahing  you  both  sale  at  home  again,  caiiif  i, 
see  you,  as  soon  as  may  be,  hers, 

I  remain,  aflectionatcly  youn,    VT.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  EBa 

iralaihJulySl,  im 
I  lljtT£  been  vexed  with  myself,  my  ifo^ 
brother,  and  with  every  thing  about  me,'  not  ei'' 
ceplbig  even  Homor  himself,  Ihnt  I  hava  t«C^ 
obliged  so  long  to  delay  on  answer  lo  your  laiC^ 
kind  letter.  If  I  listen  any  loiter  to  calls  anothef 
way,  I  sbali  hardly  be  able  to  tell  you  how  hafjq 
we  arc  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  in  the  autttnitt 
befbie  the  autumn  will  have  aitived,  Thiicewit 
come  will  you  and  your  deer  boy  be  to  iB,  sue 
the  longer  you  will  aAbrd  u*  your  compaDy,  tk 
more  weiconie,  I  have  set  up  the  faeul  of  Boav 
on  a  famoua  fine  pedestal,  and  i.  very  majestic  ip- 
pcamncc  Ite  makm,  I  am  now  puizlej  about  t 
motto,  and  winb  you  to  decide  for  me  between  two. 
one  of  whicli  I  have  composed  myself,  a  Gleet  ■ 
one  aa  followsi 

Eh£T9e  Tts  vAuTj/ti  aAuTCv  ^'ifit  >rc^'  QMMUh 

The  other  is  my  own  translation  of  a  pamf^^ 
in  the  Odyasey,  ttic  anginal  of  which  I  hare  su,i-  -■ 
used  as  a  motto  to  on  engraved  head  of  Uaarc  -= 
muiy  a  time. 

The  present  edition  of  the  lines  stands  Ihoa ; 


Tell  mc  by  Uie  way  (if  you  ever  bad  any^OLA'- 

lalLona  on  the  subject)  what  la  it  you  suppose  Htf^ 

I  to  have  mciuit  in  poiticulor,  when  be  asctilic^ 

blindness  to  the  muse;  for  that  he  ijaiMcf 

iself  under  tlu>  nauie  Demodocus  in  the  eiglil'* 

book,  I  believe  is  by  all  admitted.    How  couU  ti»* 

old  bard  study  himself  blind,  when  hooka  am  ^*^ 

ther  fiiw,  or  none  at  oIH    And  did  be  write  hi' 

pocmsl    If  neither  were  (he  cause,  as  Mem  rr^' 

Boiiohio  lo  iinagino,  liow  could  he  incur  his  blinJ 

ness  by  such  meona  oa  could  be  Justly  impulibl^ 

to  the  musc1     Would  mere  thinking'blind  him  ** 
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I  taid  to  my  Sam* — '*  Sam,  build  me  a  shed  in 
"the  gaiden,  with  any  thing  that  yoa  can  find,  and 
smkc  it  rode  and  rough,  like  one  of  those  at  Earth- 
auBi.*' — *(  Tes,  nr,"  says  Sam,  and  straightway  lay- 
Sng  his  own  noddle,  and  the  carpenter's  noddle 
-Sogether,  has  built  me  a  thing  fit  for  Stow  Gar- 
«3ens.    Is  not  this  vexatious  1 — I  threaten  to  in- 

ribe  it  thus; 


BawanofbaUdingl    linlended 
Rough  logB  sod  thatch,  and  thus  it  ended. 

Bvt  my  Mary  says  I  shall  break  Sam's  heart, 
the  carpenter's  too,  and  will  not  consent  to  it 
3E^Mir  Mary  sleeps  but  ill.  How  have  you  lived 
'^prho  can  not  bear  a  sunbeam? 

Adieu !  my  dearest  Hayley.  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  CHARLOTTE  SMITH. 

T  DEAR  MADAM,  Wcston^  JuUj  25, 1793. 

Mant  reasons  concurred  to  make  me  impatient 

tbe  arrival  of  your  most  acceptable  present, 

among  them  was  the  fear  lest  you  should  pcr- 

suspect  me  of  tardiness  in  adcnowledging  so 

a  favour;  a  fear  that,  as  often  as  it  prs- 

distressed  me  exceedingly.    At  length  I 

:w%  received  it,  and  my  little  bookseller  assures 

that  he  sent  it  the  very  day  he  got  it;  by  some 

however  the  wagon  brought  it  instead  of 

eoach,  which  occasioned  a  delay  that  1  could 

afibrd. 

It  came  this  morning  about  an  hour  ago;  con- 

[uently  I  have  not  had  tyne  to  peruse  the  poem, 

oogh  you  may  be  sure  I  have  found  enough  for 

penual  of  the  Dedication     I  have  in  fact  given 

tlnee  readings,  and  in  each  have  found  increas- 

pleasuie. 

I  am  a  whimsical  creature;  when  I  writo  for 

the  public  I  writo  of  course  with  a  desire  to  please, 

^'^  <i^het  words  to  acquire  fame,  and  I  labour  ac- 

^'"diiigly;  but  when  I  find  that  I  have  succeeded, 

^  myself  alarmed,  and  ready  to  shrink  firom  the 

•^«»Uition. 

^liis  I  have  felt  more  than  once,  and  when  I 

Taaj  name  at  the  head  of  your  Dedication,  I 

'"^i^  again;  but  the  consununate  delicacy  of  your 

|^*sa  soon  convinced  me  that  I  might  spM  my 

^|*^H«8,  and  that  the  demand  was  less  upoff  my 

than  my  gratitude.    Of  that  be  assured, 

xnadam,  and  of  the  truest  esteem  and  respect 

most  obliged  and  affectioiutto  humble  ser- 

^^  W.C. 

'^^  8.  I  should  have  been  much  grieved  to  have 
^  ^^ip  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  your 


very  aflectionat^  worthy  domeedc,  who  attended  hli 
into 


charming  sonnets,  and  ray  two  most  agreeable  old 
firiends,  Monimia  and  Orlando. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Wetton,  Aug,  11,  1793 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

I  AM  glad  that  my  poor  and  hasty  attempts  to 
express  some  litUc  civility  to  Miss  Fansbaw,  and 
the  amiable  Count,  have  your  and  her  approba- 
tion. The  lines  addressed  to  her  were  not  what 
I  would  have  them ;  but  lack  of  time,  a  lack  which 
always  presses  me,  would  not  suflor  me  to  improve 
them.  Many  thanks  for  her  letter,  which,  were 
my  merits  leas  the  subject  of  it,  I  should  without 
scruple  say  is  an  excellent  one.  She  writes  with 
the  force  and  accuracy  of  a  person  skilled  in  more 
lan^ruages  than  are  spoken  in  the  present  day,  as 
I  doubt  not  that  she  is.  I  perfectly  approve  the 
theme  she  recommends  to  me,  but  am  at  present 
so  totally  absorbed  in  Homer,  that  all  I  do  beside 
is  ill  done,  being  hurried  over ;  and  I  would  not 
execute  ill  a  subject  of  her  recommending. 

I  shall  watoh  the  walnuts  with  more  attention 
than  those  who  eat  them,  which  I  do  in  some  hope, 
though  you  do  not  expressly  say  so,  that  when 
their  threshing  time  arrives,  we  shall  sec  you  here. 
I  am  now  going  to  paper  my  new  study,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  will  be  fit  to  inhabit 

Lady  Spencer  has  sent  me  a  present  from  Rome, 
by  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  engrav- 
ings of  Odyssey  subjects,  after  figures  by  Flax- 
man,  a  statuary  at  present  resident  there,  of  high 
repute,  and  much  a  friend  of  Hayley's. 

Thou  livcst,  my  dear,  I  acknowledge,  in  a  very 
fine  country,  but  they  have  spoiled  it  by  building 
London  in  it    Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa. 

Weston,  Aug  15,  1793. 

Instead  of  a  pound  or  two,  spending  a  mint 
Muflt  serve  me  at  Icait,  I  believe,  with  a  hint, 
Tliat  building,  and  building,  a  man  may  be  driven 
At  last  out  of  doors,  and  have  no  house  to  live  hL 

Besides,  my  dearest  brotiier,  they  have  not  only 
built  for  me  what  I  did  not  want,  but  have  ruined 
a  notable  tetrastic  by  doing  so.  I  had  written  one 
which  I  designed  for  a  hermitage,  and  it  will  by 
no  means  suit  the  fine  and  pompous  affair  which 
they  have  made  instead  of  one.  So  that  as  a  poet 
I  am  every  way  afflicted;  made  poorer  than  I  need 
have  been,  and  robbed  of  my  verses;  what  case 
can  be  more  deplorable  1 

You  must  i^  suppose  me  ignorant  of  what 
Flaxman  has  done,  or  that  I  have  not  seen  it,  or 
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tliat  I  am  not  actually  in  poflBcssion  of  it,  at  least 
Cff  the  engravings  which  you  mention.  In  fact,  I 
have  had  them  more  than  a  fortnight.  Lady 
Dowager  Spencer,  to  whom  I  in.srril)ed  my  Odys- 
sey, and  who  was  at  Rome  when  Sir  John 
Throckmorton  was  there,  charged  him  with  them 
as  a  preiient  to  me,  and  arriving  here  lately  he 
executed  his  commission.  Romney  I  douht  not  is 
right  in  his  judgment  of  tnem;  he  is  an  artist  him- 
self, and  can  not  easily  be  mistaken ;  and  I  take 
his  opinion  as  an  oracle,  the  rather  because  it 
coincides  exactly  with  my  own.  The  figures  are 
highly  classical,  antique,  and  elegant:  especially 
that  of  Penelope,  who  whether  she  wakes  or  sleeps 
must  necessarily  charm  all  beholders. 

Your  scheme  of  emlvllishing  my  Odyssey  with 
these  plates  is  a  kind  one,  and  the  fruit  of  your 
benevolence  to  me;  but  John«on,  I  fear,  will  hanlly 
stake  so  much  monev  as  the  cont  would  amount 
to  on  a  work,  the  fate  of  which  is  at  present  un- 
certain. Nor  could  we  adorn  the  Ody«»ey  in  this 
splendid  manner,  unless  we  had  similar  ornaments 
to  bestow  on  the  Iliad.  Such  1  presume  are  not 
ready,  and  much  lime  must  elaiwe,  even  if  Flax- 
man  should  accede  to  the  jJan,  bi'fore  he  could 
possibly  prepare  them.  Haj»py  iiidee<l  should  I 
be  to  see  a  work  of  mine  so  noNy  accompanied, 
but  should  that  good  fortune  ever  attend  me,  it 
can  not  take  ]ilace  till  the  thini  or  fourth  edition 
shall  afford  the  occasion.  This  I  regret,  and  I  re- 
gret tcH)  that  you  shall  have  seen  them  before  I  can 
have  an  op|)ortunity  to  show  them  to  you.  Here 
is  t*ix]>rnco  for  you  if  you  will  al>st:iin  from  the 
light  of  them  while  you  are  in  London. 

The  Brill ptor  1  Namcli?^  ihotjch  on.-o  df;ir  to  fame; 
But  thU  num  bcniB  an  ovcrLi^iing  name* 

So  I  piu^se  it  shall  stand;  and  on  the  pedes- 
tal, whin  )ou  come,  in  that  form  you  will  find  it. 
The  added  line  from  the  Odyss«'y  is  chamung,  but 
tlic  assumption  of  sunsiiip  to  Homer  seems  too 
darin^ri  supjKwi^  it  stixnl  thus, 

*Cii  J^i  v*K  tf  vATfiy  K3U  wrt/n  Knaofjieu  tuna, 

I  am  not  sure  that  thi^  would  W  <r]ear  of  the  same 
objection,  and  it  departs  from  the  text  still  more. 

"With  my  i)oor  Mary's  l>cst  love  and  our  united 
wishes  to  see  vou  hen*,  I  remain, 

My  dearest  brother,  ever  yours,     W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COURTKNAY. 

Weston,  Aug.  eo,  1793. 

My  dearest  Catharina  is  too  reasonable,  1  know, 

to  expect  news  from  me.  who  live  on  the  outside 

of  the  world,  and  know  notliin^  that  pasm^  within 

t.     The  best  news  i».  that  ihouj;h  you  are  gone. 


*  A  translaiiou  of  Coiv'iKiV  Grcik  vci»l>s  on  lik  biui  of 
Qomcr 


you  are  not  gone  for  ever,  as  onoe  I  luppoied  joo 
were,  and  said  that  we  should  probably  mm  no 
more.    Some  news,  howe\'er,  we  have;  but  then 
I  conclude  that  you  have  already  received  it  fran 
the  Doctor,  and  that  thought  almost  deprives  me 
of  all  courage  to  relate  it.     On  the  evening  of  lbs 
feast,  Bob  Archer  s  house  affording  I  suppose  the 
best  room  for  the  purpose,  all  the  lads  and  lasef, 
who  felt  tliemselvcs  disix)sed  to  dance,  assembled 
there.    Long  time  they  danced,  at  least  long  time 
they  did  something  a  little  like  it;  when  at  but 
the  company  having  retired,  the  fjddk^r  asked  Bob 
for  a  lotl;rin<r.     Bob  replied — "that  his  beds  were 
all  full  of  his  own  familv,  but  if  he  chone  it  be 
would  show  him  a  haycock,  where  he  might  ikep 
as  sound  as  in  anv  bed  whatever." — So  forth  thcv 
went  together,  and  when  they  reached  the  pbcei 
the  fiddler  knocked  down  Bob,  and  demanded  hi* 
money.    But  happily  for  Bob,  though  he  might  b0 
knoeked  down,  and  actuallv  was  so,  vet  he  coold 
not  possibly  be  robbed,  having  nothing.    The  ipr 
dler  thert^fore  having  amused  himself  with  kidung 
him  and  beating  him  as  he  lay,  as  long  as  he  n^ 
good,  left  him,  and  has  never  been  heard  oftaett 
nor  inquired  after  indeed,  being  no  doubt  the  h^ 
man  in  the  world  whom  Bob  wishes  to  see  again* 

By  a  letter  from  Hayley  to-day  I  learn  thaft 
Flaxman,  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  thoi* 
Odys8i»y  figures  which  Lady  Frog  brought  over* 
has  almost  finished  a  8i*t  for  the  Iliad  also.   ^ 
should  lie  glad  to  emlwllish  my  Homer  with  theiB^ 
but  neither  my  Ixwkseller  nor  I  shall  probably' 
choose  to  rUk  so  ex  {tensive  an  ornament  on  ^* 
work,  whose  reception  with  the  public  is  at 
sent  doubtful. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  Catharina.    Give  my 
love  to  your  husband.     Come  home  as  soon 
3'ou  can,  and  accept  our  united  ver)'  best  wishee— . 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

MY  DKAHK-ST  FRIEND,         WcstOTl,  Aug.  22,  1^  - 

I  BFJOicE  that  you  have  had  so  pleasant  »" 
excursion,  and  have  beheld   so  many  beaullf**' 
scenes.     Except  the  delightful   Up  way  I  ha**' 
scen^iem  all.    I  have  lived  much  at  SouthaB^P" 
ton.Vkave  slept  and  caught  a  sore  throat  at  Lto**" 
hurst,  and  have  swum  in  the  bay  of  Weyiiiou*^' 
It  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  see  you  bf*** 
should  your  business  give  you  an  opportunity  *" 
finish  your  excursions  of  this  season  with  oofi  "^ 
Weston. 

As  for  my  going  on.  it  is  much  as  usual.   1  ^ 
at  six;  an  industrious  and  wholesome  prad*^' 
from  which  I  have  never  swerved  since  MaTch- 
I  breakfast  generally  al)OUt  eleven — have  given  *^^ 
the  intermediate  time  to  my  old  delightful  bard  y^' 
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■QB  DO  longer  keeps  me  company.  I  therefore 
vH  jog  along  with  Clarke  and  Barnes  at  my  el- 
Ml,  tod  from  the  excellent  annotations  of  the 
mer  seleot  such  as  I  think  likely  to  be  useful,  or 
M  reooounend  themselves  by  the  amusement 
i0f  may  aflbrd,  of  which  sorts  there  are  not  a 
w.  Barnes  also  affords  me  some  of  both  kinds, 
It  not  so  many,  his  notes  being  chiefly  pora- 
instical  or  grammatical.  My  only  fear  is  lest 
'tween  them  both  I  should  miake  my  work  too 
>liuninou8.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa. 

Weston  LodgCj  Aug.  27, 1793. 

I  THANK  you,  my  dear  brother,  for  consulting 
le  Gibbonian  oracle  on  the  question  concerning 
lomer's  muse,  and  his  blindness.  I  proposed  it 
kswise  to  my  little  neighbour  Buchanan,  who 
i*e  me  precisely  the  same  answer.  I  felt  an  in- 
ttiKble  thirst  to  learn  something  new  concerning 
OBi  and  despairing  of  information  from  others, 
II  willing  to  hope  that  I  had  stumbled  on  mat- 
V  unnoticed  by  the  commentators,  and  might  per- 
^*  acquire  a  little  intelligence  from  himself.  But 
^  great  and  the  little  oracle  together  have  extin- 
iD>hed  that  hope,  and  I  despair  now  of  making 
^y  carious  duicoveries  about  him. 

fiince  Flaxman  (which  I  did  not  know  till  your 
^^  told  me  so)  has  been  at  work  for  the  Iliad, 
'  "^11  as  the  Odyssey,  it  seems  a  great  pity,  that 
^  engravings  should  not  be  bound  up  with  some 
*^Nner  or  other;  and,  as  I  said  Wforc,  I  should 
"^  been  too  proud  to  have  bound  them  up  in 
itie.  But  there  is  an  objection,  at  least  such  it 
^ms  to  me,  that  threatens  to  disqualify  them  for 
^k  t  use,  namely,  the  sha()e  and  size  of  them, 
Uch  are  rach,  that  no  book  of  the  usual  form 
^  possibly  receive  them,  save  in  a  folded  state, 
aidi  I  apprehend  would  be  to  murder  them. 
1*116  monument  of  Lord  Mansiield,  for  which 
U  cay  he  is  engaged,  will  (I  dare  say)  prove  a 
ble  effort  of  genius.  Statuaries,  as  I  have  heard 
eminent  one  say,  do  not  much  trouble  thom- 
"^es  about  a  likeness:  else  1  would  give  much  to 

able  to  communicate  to  Flaxman  the  perfect 
^a  that  I  have  of  the  subject,  such  as  he  was 
^  years  ago.  He  was  at  that  time  wonderfully 
feidsome,  and  would  expound  the  most  myste- 
vs  intricacies  of  the  law,  or  recapitulate  both 
Uter  and  evidence  of  a  c^iuse,  as  long  as  from 
nee  to  Eartham,  with  an  intelligent  smile  on  his 
itnres,  that  bespoke  plainly  the  perfect  ease  with 
lich  he  did  it.  The  most  abstruse  studies  (I  ho- 
ve) never  cost  him  any  l.'«bour. 
You  say  nothing  lately  of  your  intended  journey 
ir  wav:  yet  the  year  is  waning,  and  the  shorter 


days  give  you  a  hint  to  lose  no  time  unnecessarily. 
Lately  we  had  the  whole  family  at  the  Hall,  and 
now  we  have  nobody.  The  Throckmortons  are 
gone  into  Berkshire,  and  the  Courtenays  into 
Yorkshire.  They  are  so  pleasant  a  family,  that  I 
heartily  wish  you  to  sec  them ;  and  at  the  same 
time  wish  to  see  you  before  they  return,  which 
will  not  be  sooner  than  October.  How  shall  I  re- 
concile these  wishes  seemingly  opposite  1  Why, 
by  wishing  that  you  may  come  soon  and  stay  long. 
I  know  no  other  way  of  doing  it. 

My  poor  Mary  is  much  as  usual.  I  have  set 
up  Homer's  head,  and  inscribed  the  pedestal;  my 
own  Greek  at  the  top,  with  your  translation  under 
it,  and 

*nc  (Ti  ^tfic  tt  vAt^i^  &c. 

It  makes  altogether  a  very  smart  and  learned  a]>- 
pearance.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Aug.  29,  1703. 

Your  question,  at  what  time  your  coming  to  us 
vrill  be  most  agreeable,  is  a  knotty  one,  and  such 
as,  had  I  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  I  should  be  puz- 
zled to  answer.  I  will  therefore  leave  it  still  a 
question,  and  refer  the  time  of  your  journey  "NVcs- 
tonward  entirely  to  your  own  election:  adding 
this  one  limitation  however,  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  you  exactly  at  present,  on  account  of  the  un- 
finished state  of  my  study,  the  wainscot  of  which 
still  smells  of  paint,  and  which  is  not  yet  paptTed. 
But  to  return :  as  I  have  insinuated,  thy  pleasant 
company  is  the  thing  which  I  always  wish,  and  as 
much  at  one  time  as  at  another.  I  believe,  if  1 
examine  myself  minutely,  since  I  despair  of  ever 
having  it  in  the  height  of  summer,  which  for  your 
sake  I  should  desire  mcMt,  the  depth  of  tlic  winter 
is  the  season  which  would  be  most  eligible  to  me. 
For  then  it  is  that,  in  general,  I  have  most  need  of  a 
cordial,  and  particularly  in  the  month  of  January. 
1  am  sorry  however  that  I  have  departed  so  far 
from  my  fii>}t  purpose,  and  am  answering  a  question 
which  I  declared  myself  unable  to  answer.  Choose 
thy  own  time,  siH^ure  of  this,  that  whatever  time 
that  be,  it  will  always  to  us  bo  a  welcome  one. 

I  thimk  you  for  your  pleasant  extract  of  MibS 
Fonshaw's  letter. 

Her  pen  drops  eloquence  as  sweet 
As  ojiy  muse's  tongue  con  speak ; 
Nor  need  a  scribe,  like  her,  regrei 
Her  want  of  Latin  or  of  Greek. 

And  now,  my  dear,  adieu!     1  have  done  mora 
than  I  ex{)ected,  and  begin  to  feel  mysi^lf  exhaust* 
ed  with  so  much  scribbling;  at  the  end  of  four  hours* 
I  close  application  tc  study.  W.  C 
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TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  JOHNSON. 


tliat,  after  all,  the  transcript  of  altemtioik 
you  and  George  have  made,  will  not  be  i 
one.  It  would  bo  iix)luh  to  forego  an  opp 
of  improvement  for  such  a  reason;  neitiif 
It  is  ten  o'clock,  and  I  must  breakfast 


!         MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY,         JVestotij  Sept.G^  1793. 
I  T  )  do  a  kind  thing,  and  in  a  kind  manner,  is  a 

double  kindness,  and  no  man  is  more  addicted  to .  therefore,  my  dear  Johnny!    Remember  ] 

both  than  you,  or  more  skilful  in  contriving  tlieni.  pointment  to  st'o  us  in  October.    Ever  joi 

Your  plan  to  surprise  me  agreeably  succeeded  to : 
i         admiration.     It  was  only  the  day  before  yesti'rday 
I         that,  while  we  walked  atler  dinner  in  the  orchard, 

Mrs.  Unwin  botwccu  Sam  and  me,  hearing  the  hall 
I  clock,  I  obscr^'cd  a  great  difference  between  that 
I  and  ours,  and  began  immediately  to  Uuuent  as  I 
i  had  often  done,  that  there  was  not  a  sundial  inj 

all  Weston  to  ascertain  the  true  time  for  us.  My  i  seem  chc«»rful  updu  paper  sometimes,  wh 
!  complaint  was  long,  and  lasted  till  ha>'ing  tumctl :  absolutely  the  nictst  dejected  of  all  crcatun 
!  into  the  grass  walk,  we  reached  the  new  building  i  sin)us  however  to  gain  something  myidl 
,         at  the  end  of  it ;  where  we  sat  awhile  and  reposed  own  letlers,  unprofitable  as  they  may  and 

ourselves.     In  a  few  minutes  we  returned  by  the ,  to  my  friends,  I  keep  melancholy  out  of  1 


TO  WILLIAM  HALEY,  ESC 

Westorty  Sept.  8, 
Non  sum  quod  finiulo,  my  dearest  bnn 


way  we  came,  when  what  think  you  was  my  as-  much  as  I  can,  that  I  may.  if  |)osable,  by  ti 
tonlshment  to  sec  what  1  had  not  seen  bi>fore,  a  less  gloomy  air,  deceive  myself,  and,  by ; 
though  1  had  passeil  close  by  it,  a  smart  sun-dial ,  with  a  continuance,  improve  the  fiction  int< 
mounted  on  a  smart  stone  (XHlestal!  I  assure  you)  So  you  have  seen  Flnxnian's  figures, ' 
it  seemed  the  ellect  of  conjuration.  I  sto]>]M'd  intended  you  sliould  not  have  seen  till  I  bft 
short,  find  exclaimwl, — "  Wiiy,  here  is  a  sun-dial,  them  before  you.  How  did  you  dare  to 
and  upon  our  ground!  How  is  thisl  Tell  me  them?  You  should  have  covered  your  r 
Sam,  how  came  it  here]  Do  you  know  any  thing  lx)th  hands.  I  am  charmed  with  Flaxm 
about  it  ]"  At  first  I  really  thought  (that  is  to  say,  nolo[io,  and  though  you  don't  deserve  that  J 
as  soon  ns  I  could  think  at  all)  that  this  f;ictotum  will  send  you  a  few  lini^,  such  as  they  a 
of  mine,  Sam  Rolierts,  having  often  heanl  me  de-.  which  she  inspired  uie  the  other  day,  win 
plorc  the  want  of  one,  had  given  onlers  for  the  taking  my  noon-day  walk. 
KUp}>ly  of  that  want  himsi>lf,  without  my  know-I  I  know  not  thnt  jou  will  meet  any  bo 
Iwlge,  and  was  half  ploa.sed  and  half  oircndi*d.  I.iut  when  we  wv  you  in  Ortolxr,  unless  jterli 
he  soon  exculpateil  himself  by  imputing  the  fact  Johnny  sliouM  happen  to  U-  with  us.  If 
to  you.  It  was  brought  up  to  Winston  (it  seemsy  fliarir.«\l  \vii!i  tin*  tiuiujihts  of  coming  to  "^ 
about  noon:  but  Andrews  stoptKxl  the  c.^rt  at  the  j  we  are  equally  no  with  the  thoughts  of  see 
blocksmitirs,  whence  he  sent  to  inquire  if  I  wiuijlunv  At  !iis  years.  1  sliould  hardly  hope 
gone  for  my  walk.  As  it  hapjH'iied,  I  walke<l  not  his  >isit  airroeiiM*'  to  liirn,  did  1  not  know 
till  two  oVliX'k.  So  there  it  stood  waiting  till  1  is  of  a  tfm|H>r!i!i(l  disposition  that  must  m 
should  go  forth,  and  was  intnxluced  before  niy'hai»py  every  where.  Give  our  love  to  h 
return.     Fortunately  too  I  went  out  at  the  church  Rommy  enn  come  witli  you,  we  have  bo 

I         end  of  the  \illage,  and  consei|uently  saw  uothin;!  to  rcveive  liim,  and  hearts  to  make  him  m 
of  it.     How  I  could  possibly  pass  it  without  M'eiri:;  eonie.  \ 

i         it,  wnen  it  stood  in  the  walk,  I  know  not,  but  it  is! 


certam  that  1  did.     And  when.*  I  shall  fix  it  now, ' 
1  know  as  Uttle.     It  exinnot  stand  Utween  the  two 


TO  MRS.  COURTENAi 


St'pt.  15, 
A  Tiiors  \Nii  tiiaiiks.  niv  dearest  Cathai 
your  ph\ih;int  httcr;  one  of  the  pleasantes 
have  n-aivrd  sjna- your  departure.     You  i 


gates,  the  place  of  your  choice,  as  I  understand 
from  Samuel,  because  t!je  h«y-iMrt  nmst  pass  that 
wav  ni  tin?  season.  But  we  are  now  busy  in  wind- 
ing  the  wulk  all  round  tiie  orehard.  and  in  doin;i 
so  shall  doubtless  Etiuiible  at  last  upon  some  o[»eii 
h|)ot  tliat  will  suit  it.  jmKMl  to  ajn-lojizc  for  your  dehiv,  but  I  I 

There  it  shal.  stand,  while  I  live,  a  constant  flntferel  iiiy>e!f^  with  the  hojx's  of  a  speei: 
monument  of  your  kimhiess.  swrr.     i\iu"\irig  IVJI  well  y«>ur  talent<  foi 

I  have  tnis  moment  fmislied  the  twelfth  l>ook  t:iinin;,' \ our  friends  who  are  jires<nt,  I  w 
•»f  the  Odyssev;  and  I  read  the  Iliad  to  Mrs.  Un-  voii  woiiM  nii!«  diirjeuh\'  lind  half  an  ho 
win  every  evening.  you  ciuil  I  d.n«>li'  to  an  al>s<-m  one. 

The  effect  of  tiiis  reading  is,  that  I  still  spy,  I  iwu  nhid  that  you  think  of}  our  retun. 
blcmishL-oi  Dumethmg  at  least  that  1  can  mend,  .so  We>ton  is  a  desolativm  without  you.    In  tl 
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time  I  amuiie  myself  as  well  aa  I  can,  thrumming 

old  Homer'ti  lyro,  and  turning  the  premises  upside 

down.    Upside  down  indeed,  for  so  it  is  literally 

thai  I  have  been  dealing  with  the  orchard,  almost 

ever  since  you  went,  digging  and  delving  it  around 

to  make  a  new  walk,  which  now  begins  to  assume 

the  shape  of  one,  and  to  look  as  if  some  time  or 

Qthef  it  may  aerre  in  that  capacity.    Taking  my 

Usual  exercise  there  the  other  day  with  Mrs.  Un- 

^iii,  a  wide  disagreement  between  your  clock  and 

(MUB,  occasioned  me  to  complain  much,  as  I  have 

often  done,  of  the  want  of  a  dial.    Guess  my  sur- 

Piiae,  when  at  the  close  of  my  complaint  I  saw 

<^e— law  one  close  at  my  side;  a  smart  one,  glit- 

'c^Hog  in  tho  san,  and  mounted  on  a  pedestal  of 

I  was  astonished.    "  This,"  I  exclaimed, 

tbaolote  conjuration!"    It  was  a  most  myste- 

''CHu  afl&ir,  bat  the  mystery  was  at  last  explained. 

This  scribble  I  presume  will  find  you  just  ar- 

'^^ed  at  Bucklands.    I  would  with  all  my  heart 

^^%^t  since  diab  can  be  thus  suddenly  conjured 

''V^iD  one  place  to  another,  I  could  be  so  too,  and 

^oold  start  up  before  your  eyes  in  the  middle  of 

walk  or  lawn,  where  you  and  Lady  Frog 

wanderuig. 

"While  Pitcaime  whistles  for  his  family  estate 
'^  meshirc,  he  will  do  well  if  he  will  sound  a  few 
for  me.  I  am  originally  of  the  same  shire, 
a  family  of  my  name  is  still  there,  to  whom 
Perhaps  he  way  whistle  on  my  behalf,  not  alto- 
in  vain.  So  shall  his  fife  excel  all  my  po- 
efibrts,  which  have  not  yet,  and  I  dare  say 
will,  efiectually  charm  one  acre  of  ground 
my  possession. 
lUmembcr  me  to  Sir  John,  Lady  Frog,  and 
husband — tell  them  I  love  them  all.  She 
told  me  once  she  was  jealous,  now  indeed  she 
^^fnjm  to  have  some  reasons,  since  to  her  I  have 
"•pt.  written,  and  have  written  twice  to  you.  But 
J^vct  her  be  of  good  courage,  in  due  time  I  will  give 
proof  of  my  constancy.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  JOHNSON. 

Wuton,  Stpt.  29, 1793. 

DKIKEST  JOHimT, 

^JVoD  have  done  well  to  leave  off  visiting,  and 
^^^■ig  visited.  Vutts  aro  insatiable  dcvourers  of 
^^"^  and  fit  only  for  those  who,  if  they  did  not 
^^^,  woukl  do  nothing.  The  worst  consequence 
^  *iKh  departures  firom  common  practice  is  to  be 
^■^nBd  a  flingular  sort  of  a  fellow,  or  an  odd  fish; 
^  *cit  of  reproach  that  a  man   might  be  wise 

^^^^High  to  condenm,  who  had  not  half  your  un- 

**i*Unding. 

)  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  October  the 

^Wtentb,  the  day  which  I  expect  will  be  Albo  no- 

^^ut  lapUlOf  aa  acoount  of  your  arrival  here. 


Here  you  will  meet  Mr.  Rose,  who  comes  on 
the  eighth,  and  brings  with  him  Mr.  Lawrence, 
the  painter,  you  may  guess  for  what  purpose. 
Lawrence  returns  when  he  has  made  his  copy  of 
mc,  but  Mr.  Rose  will  remain  perhaps  as  long  af 
you  will.  Haylcy  on  the  contrary  will  come,  I 
suspoee,  just  in  time  not  to  see  you.  Him  we  ex^ 
pect  on  the  twentieth.  I  trust  however,  that  thoa 
wilt  so  order  thy  pastoral  matters,  as  to  make  thy 
stay  here  as  long  as  possible. 

Lady  Hesketh,  in  her  last  letter,  inquires  vexy 
kindly  after  you,  asks  me  for  your  address,  and 
purposes  soon  to  write  to  you.  We  hope  to  see 
her  in  November — so  that  aher  a  summer  without 
company,  we  are  likely  to  have  an  autumn  and  a 
winter  sociable  enough.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa. 

Weaton,  Oct.  5,  1793. 

My  good  intentions  towards  you,  my  dearest 
brother,  are  continually  frustrated ;  and  whii^h  is 
most  provoking,  not  by  such  engagements  and 
avocations  as  have  a  right  to  my  attention,  sucli  as 
those  to  my  Mary,  and  to  tho  old  bard  of  Greece, 
but  by  mere  impertinences,  si^'*h  as  calls  of  civility 
from  peruons  not  very  interesting  to  mc,  and  let- 
ters fiom  a  distance  still  less  interesting,  because 
the  writers  of  them  are  strangers.  A  man  sent 
me  a  long  copy  of  verses,  wliich  I  could  do  no 
less  than  acknowledge.  They  were  silly  enough, 
and  cost  me  eighteen  pence,  which  was  seventeen 
pence  halfpenny  farthing  more  than  they  wero 
worth.  Another  sent  me  at  the  same  time  a  plan, 
requesting  my  opinion  of  it,  and  that  I  would  lend 
him  my  name  as  editor;  a  request  with  which  I 
shall  not  comply,  but  I  am  obliged  to  tell  him  so, 
and  one  letter  is  all  that  I  have  time  to  despatch 
in  a  day,  sometimes  half  a  one,  and  sometimes  I 
am  not  able  to  write  at  all.  Thus  it  is  that  my 
time  perishes,  and  I  can  neither  give  so  much  of 
it  as  I  would  to  you  or  to  any  other  valuable  pur- 
pose. 

On  Tuesday  we  expect  company,  Mr.  Rose 
and  Lawrence  the  painter.  Yet  once  more  is  my 
patience  to  be  exercised,  and  once  more  I  am 
made  to  wish  that  my  face  had  been  moveable, 
to  put  on  and  take  off  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  be  por- 
table in  a  bandbox,  and  sent  to  the  artist.  Theas 
however  will  be  gone,  as  I  believe  I  told  you,  be- 
fore you  arrive,  at  which  time  I  know  not  that 
any  body  will  lie  here,  except  my  Johnny,  whose 
presence  will  not  at  all  interfi^re  with  our  read- 
ings— you  will  not,  I  believe,  find  me  a  very 
slashing  critic — I  hardly  indeed  expect  to  find  any 
thing  in  your  life  of  Milton  that  I  shall  sentencn 
to  amputation.  How  should  it  be  too  long"!  A 
well  written  woik,  Mnuhle  and  spirited,  such  u 
K 
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youra  was,  when  I  saw  it,  is  nerer  so.  But  how- 
ever we  shall  see.  I  promise  to  spare  nothing  that 
I  think  may  he  lopped  off  with  advantage. 

I  hegan  this  letter  yesterday,  bat  could  not 
finish  it  till  now.  I  have  risen  this  morning  like 
an  infernal  frog  out  of  Acheron,  covered  with  the 
oosc  and  mud  of  melanchdy.  For  this  reason  I 
am  not  sorry  to  firit  mjrself  at  the  bottom  of  my 
paper,  for  had  I  more  room  perhaps  I  might  fill 
it  all  with  croaking,  and  make  an  heart  aclio  at 
Eartham,  which  I  wish  to  be  always  cheerful. 
Adieu.  My  poor  sympathizing  Mary  is  of  course 
•ad,  but  always  mindful  of  you.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

MY  DEAK  BROTHER,  Oct.  18,  1792. 

I  HAVE  not  at  present  much  that  is  necessary 
to  say  here,  because  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of 
seeing  you  so  soon;  my  time,  according  to  custom, 
is  a  mcro  scrap,  for  which  reason  such  must  be 
my  letter  also. 

You  will  find  here  more  than  I  have  hitherto 
given  you  reason  to  expect,  but  none  who  will  not 
be  happy  to  see  you.  These  however  stay  with 
us  but  a  short  time,  and  will  leave  us  in  full  pos- 
session of  Weston  on  Wednesday  next. 

I  look  forward  with  joy  to  your  coming,  heartily 
wishing  you  a  pleasant  journey,  in  which  my  poor 
Mary  joins  me.  Give  our  best  love  to  Tom; 
without  whom,  after  being  taught  to  look  for  him, 
we  should  feci  our  pleasure  in  the  interview  much 
diminished. 

Licti  cxpectamui  te  puenimque  tuam. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  JEKYLL  RYE. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  WutoTif  Nov.  3,  1793. 

Seksible  as  I  am  of  your  kindness  in  taking 
such  a  journey,  at  no  very  pleasant  season,  merely 
tosenc  a  friend  of  mine,  I  can  not  allow  my  thanks 
to  sleep  till  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 
I  hope  never  to  show  myself  unmindful  of  so  great 
a  favour.  Two  lines  which  I  received  yesterday 
firom  Mr.  Ilurdis,  written  hastily  on  the  day  of 
decision,  informed  me  that  it  was  made  in  Lis  fa- 
vour, and  by  a  majority  of  twenty.  I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  the  event,  and  consequently  hold  my- 
self indebted  to  all  who  at  my  instance  have  con- 
tributed to  it. 

You  may  depend  on  me  for  due  attention  to  the 
honest  clerk's  request.  When  he  called,  it  was 
not  possible  that  I  should  answer  your  obliging 
letter;  for  he  arrived  hero  very  early,  and  if  1  suf- 
fered any  thing  to  interfere  with  my  morning 
studies  I  should  never  accomplish  my  labours.] 


Your  hint  concerning  the  subject  ib 
copy  is  a  very  good  one,  and  shall 
glocted. 

I  remain,  sincerely  you 


TO  MRS.  COURTENA 

Wutofif  Nm 
I  SELDOM  rejoice  in  a  day  of  soaki 
this;  but  in  this,  my  dearest  Cathari 
joice  sincerely,  because  it  affords  me 
nity  of  writing  to  you,  which  if  fair ' 
invited  us  into  the  orchard  walk  at  tin 
I  should  not  easily  have  found.  I 
busy  man,  busy  to  a  degree  that  son 
distracts  me;  but  if  complete  distract] 
sioned  by  having  the  thoughts  too  m 
long  attached  to  a  single  point,  I  am  i 
of  it,  with  such  a  perpetual  whiri  are 
ed  about  from  one  subject  to  anoU 
two  poets  meet  there  are  fine  doings 
you.  My  Homer  finds  work  for  Ha; 
Life  of  Milton  work  for  me,  so  that 
ther  of  us  one  moment  idle.  Poor  Mi 
the  mean  time  sits  quiet  in  her  conn 
ally  laughing  at  us  both,  and  not  » 
rupting  us  with  some  question  or 
which  she  is  constantly  rewarded  Ir 
"Hush — ^hold  your  peace."  Bless  ] 
dear  Catharina,  that  you  are  not  coi 
a  poet,  especially  that  you  have  not 
with ;  ladies  who  have,  may  be  bidde 
hold  their  peace,  but  very  little  peac< 
How  should  they  in  fact  have  any,  coi 

joined  as  they  are  to  be  silent  1 

***** 

The  same  fever  that  has  been  so  epi 
has  been  severely  felt  hero  likewise; 
died,  and  a  multitude  have  been  in  da 
under  our  own  roof  have  been  infected 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  perfectly  < 
self,  but  1  am  now  well  again. 

I  have  persuaded  Hay  ley  to  stay  a  i 
and  again  my  hopes  revive,  that  he  n 
an  op|>ortunity  to  know  my  friends  1 
turns  into  Sussex.  I  write  amidst  a 
tcrruptions,  Hayley  on  one  hand  spout 
on  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Unwin  contir 
sometimes  to  us,  and  sometimes,  bee 
both  too  busy  to  attend  to  her,  she  '. 
loguc  with  herself — Gluery,  is  not  t] 
and  ought  I  not  instead  of  dialogue  I 
soliloquy  1 

Adieu.  With  our  united  love  to  al 
and  with  ardent  wishes  soon  to  sec  yot 
ton,  1  remain,  my  dearest  Catharina, 

Ever  youi 
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TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESGU    ' 

irr  DEAR  FRIEND,  WestoTif  Nov.  5, 1793. 

In  a  letter  fjrom  Lady  Hcsketh,  which  I  received 

not  long  since,  she  informed  me  how  very  pleaiumt- 

ly  she  had  spent  some  time  at  Wargravo.    We 

now  begin  to  expect  her  here,  where  our  charms 

of  sitoation  are  perhaps  not  equal  to  yours,  yet  hy 

no  means  contemptible.    She  told  me  she  had 

vpoken  to  you  in  very  handsome  terms  of  the 

country  roimd  about  us,  but  not  so  of  our  house, 

and  the  view  before.    The  house  itself  however 

is  not  unworthy  some  commendation;  small  as  it 

ii,  it  b  neat,  and  neater  than  she  is  aware  of;  for 

my  itudy  and  the  room  over  it  have  been  repaired 

and  beautified  this  summer,  and  little  more  was 

wanting  to  make  it  an  abode  sufficiently  commo- 

&aa  for  a  man  of  my  moderate   desires.    As 

to  the  prospect  from  it,  that  she  misrepresented 

itnmgdy,  as  I  hope  soon  to  have  an  opportunity 

locoDTince  her  by  ocular  demonstration.    She 

told  you,  I  know,  of  certain  cottages  opposite  to 

v,  or  rather  she  described  them  as  poor  houses 

and  hoTcls  that  cflectually  blind  our  windows. 

But  none  such  exist.    On  the  contrary,  the  oppo- 

■te  object,  and  the  only  one,  is  an  orchard,  so  well 

pbnted,  and  with  trees  of  such  growth,  that  we 

■on  to  look  into  a  wood,  or  rather  to  be  sur- 

nonded  by  one.    Thus,  placed  as  we  are  in  the 

nidit  of  a  village,  we  have  none  of  the  disagreea- 

^  that  belong  to  such  a  position,  and  the  village 

itelfis  one  of  the  prettiest  I  know;  terminated  at 

<Be  end  by  the  church  tower,  seen  through  trees, 

*od  at  the  other,  by  a  very  handsome  gateway, 

<>paung  into  a  fine  grove  of  elms,  belonging  to 

^  neighbour  Courtenay.    How  happy  should  I 

be  to  ihow  it  instead  of  describing  it  to  you ! 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


To  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

^  DEAR  FRIEND,  Westoti,  Nov.  10,  1793. 

.  You  are  very  kind  to  consider  my  literary  en- 
PS^nents,  and  to  make  them  a  reason  for  not 
^Tupting  me  more  frequently  with  a  letter;  but 
^gh  I  am  indeed  as  busy  as  an  author  or  an 
*®^  can  well  be,  and  am  not  apt  to  be  overjoyed 
^  ^  arrival  of  letters  from  uninteresting  quar- 
^  I  ehall  always  I  hope  have  leisure  both  to 
f^'^  and  to  answer  those  of  my  real  friends,  and 
^  ^  both  with  pleasure. 

^  I  have  to  thank  you  much  for  your  benevolent 
•**  in  the  aifTair  of  my  friend  Hurdis.  You  have 
''''Vbtless  learned  ere  now,  that  he  has  succeeded, 
'''d  carried  the  prize  by  a  majority  of  twenty.  He 
**  Well  qualified  for  the  post  he  has  gained.  So 
'^iBch  the  better  fat  the  honour  of  the  Oxonian 


laurel,  and  so  much  the  moro  for  the  credit  of 
those  who  have  favoured  him  with  their  sufirages. 
I  am  entirely  of  your  mind  respecting  this  con- 
flagration by  which  all  Europe  sufTers  at  present, 
and  is  likely  to  sufiTer  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
The  same  mistake  seems  to  havo  prevailed  as  in 
the  American  business.  We  then  flattered  our- 
selves that  the  colonies  would  prove  an  easy  con- 
quest: and  when  all  the  neighbour  nations  armed 
themselves  against  France,  we  imagined  I  bclievo 
that  she  too  would  be  4)rescntly  vanquished.  But 
wo  begin  already  to  oe  undeceived,  and  God  only 
knows' to  what  a  degree  we  may  find  we  have 
erred,  at  the  conclusion.  Such  however  is  the 
state  of  things  all  around  us,  as  reminds  me  con- 
tinually of  the  Psalmist's  expression — "  Tic  shall 
bieak  them  in  pieces  like  a  poller's  resscl.'' — And 
I  rather  wisli  than  hope  in  some  of  my  nu^Lincho- 
ly  moods  that  England  herself  may  esca)M>  a  frac- 
ture. I  remain  truly  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  WestoUj  Xov.  S4,  1793. 

Though  my  congratulations  have  been  delayed, 
you  have  no  friend,  numerous  as  your  friends  are, 
who  has  more  sincerely  rejoiced  in  your  success 
than  I!  It  was  no  small  mortification  to  mo  to 
find  that  threi^  out  of  the  six,  whom  I  had  en- 
gaged, were  not  qualified  to  vote.  You  liave  pre- 
vailed, however,  and  by  a  considerable  majority; 
there  is  therefore  no  room  Icfl  for  regret.  When 
your  short  note  arrived,  which  gave  mo  the  agree- 
able news  of  your  victory,  our  friend  of  Eartham 
was  with  me,  and  shared  largely  in  the  joy  tliat  I 
felt  on  the  occasion.  He  left  mo  but  a  few  days 
since,  having  spent  somewhat  more  than  a  fort- 
night here;  during  which  time  we  employed  all 
our  leisure  hours  in  the  rcvisal  of  his  Life  of  Mil- 
ton. It  is  now  finished,  and  a  very  finished  work 
it  is;  and  one  that  will  do  great  honour,  I  am  per- 
suaded, to  the  biographer,  and  the  excellent  man, 
of  injured  memory',  who  is  the  subject  of  it.  As 
to  my  own  concern,  with  the  works  of  this  first  of 
poets,  whicli  has  been  long  a  matter  of  burthen- 
some  contemplation,  I  have  the  happiness  to  find 
at  last  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  postpone  my  labours. 
While  I  expected  that  my  commentary-  would  be 
called  for  in  the  ensuing  spring,  I  looked  forward 
to  the  undertaking  with  dismay,  not  seeing  a  sha- 
dow of  probability  that  I  should  bo  ready  to  an- 
swer the  demand.  For  tliis  ultimate  revisal  of  my 
Homer,  together  with  the  notes,  occupies  com- 
pletely at  present  (and  will  for  some  time  longer) 
all  the  Uttle  leisure  that  I  havo  for  study:  leisure 
wluch  I  gain  at  this  season  of  the  year  by  rising 
long  before  day-light. 

You  are  now  become  a  nearer  neighbour,  ami, 
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as  your  prt^cssonhip,  I  hope,  will  not  engron 
3rou  whoUj,  will  find  an  opportnnitj  to  give  me 
your  company  at  Weston.  Let  me  hear  from 
you  soon,  tell  me  how  yon  like  your  new  office, 
and  whether  you  peribrm  the  duties  of  it  with 
pleasure  to  yourself.  With  much  pleasure  to 
3theni  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  and  with  equal  ad- 
vantage. W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESGL 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  JVcstottf  NoV.  29,  1793. 

I  HAVE  risen  while  the  owls  are  still  hooting,  to 
pursue  my  accustomed  labours  in  the  mine  of  Ho- 
mer; but  before  I  enter  upon  them,  shall  give  the 
first  moment  of  daylight  to  the  purpose  of  thanking 
you  for  your  last  letter,  containing  many  pleasant 
articles  of  intelligence,  with  nothing  to  abate  the 
pleasantness  of  them,  except  the  single  circum- 
stance that  wc  arc  not  likely  to  see  you  here  so 
soon  as  I  expected.  My  hope  was,  that  the  first 
frost  would  bring  you,  and  the  amiable  painter 
with  you.  If  however  you  are  prevented  by  the 
business  of  your  respective  professions,  you  arc 
well  prevented,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  be  patient. 
When  the  latter  was  here,  ho  mentioned  one  day 
the  subject  of  Diomedo's  horses,  driven  under  the 
axle  of  his  chariot  by  the  thunderbolt  which  fell  at 
their  feet,  as  a  subject  for  his  pencil.  It  is  certainly 
a  noble  one,  and  therefore  worthy  of  his  study  and 
attention.  It  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment,  but 
I  know  not  what  it  was  that  made  mo  forget  it 
again  the  next  moment,  thai  the  horses  of  Achilles 
flying  over  the  foss,  with  Patroclus  and  Automcdon 
m  the  chariot,  would  be  a  good  companion  for  it. 
Should  you  hapjwn  to  recollect  this,  when  you 
next  sec  him,  you  may  submit  it,  if  you  please,  to 
his  consideration.  I  stumbled  yesterday  on  ano- 
ther subject,  which  reminded  me  of  said  excellent 
artist,  as  likely  to  afibrd  a  fine  opportunity  to  the 
expression  tliat  he  could  give  it.  It  is  found  in 
the  shooting  match  in  the  twenty-third  ixwk  of  the 
Iliad,  between  Merionesand  Teucer.  The  former 
cuts  the  string  with  which  the  dove  is  tied  to  the 
mast-head,  and  sets  her  at  liberty;  the  latter  stand- 
ing at  his  side,  in  all  the  eagerness  of  emulation, 
points  an  arrow  at  the  mark  with  his  right  hand, 
while  with  hl^  left  he  snatches  the  bow  from  his 
competitor.  He  is  a  fine  poetical  figure,  but  Mr. 
LawTenco  himself  must  judge  whether  or  not  he 
promises  as  well  for  the  canvass. 

He  does  great  honour  to  my  physiognomy  by 
his  intention  to  get  it  engraved ;  and  though  I  think 
I  foresee  that  tliis  private  publication  will  grow  in 
time  into  a  publication  of  abmlute  publicity,  I  find 
it  impoiisihie  to  be  dissatisfied  with  any  thing  that 
seems  eligible  both  to  liim  and  you.  To  say  the 
truth,  when  a  man  hai  once  turned  his  inind  in- 


side out  for  the  inspection  of  all  who  cb 
spect  it,  to  make  a  secret  of  his  face  see 
tie  better  than  a  self  contradiction.  At 
time,  however,  I  shall  be  best  pleased  if 
according  to  your  intentbns,  as  a  rarity 

I  have  lost  Hayley,  and  begin  to  he 
not  hearing  fix>m  him:  tell  me  about 
yon  write. 

I  should  be  happy  to  have  a  work  of 
beUished  by  Lawrence,  and  made  a  com 
a  work  of  Hayley's.  It  is  an  event  t 
look  forward  with  the  utmost  complaoen 
not  tell  you  what  a  relief  I  feel  it,  not  to 
for  Milton. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESC 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Westo%  Dec. 

In  my  last  I  forgot  to  thank  you  fi 
of  books,  containing  also  the  pamphlets, 
read,  that  is  to  say,  my  cousin  has,  wt 
us  in  an  evening,  the  history  of  Jonatl 
and  found  it  highly  entertaining.  Th 
great  men  b  witty,  and  I  believe  peri 
wo  have  no  censure  to  pass  on  it,  unk 
think  the  character  of  Mrs.  Heartfiei 
sustained ;  not  quite  delicate  in  the  lattei 
and  that  the  constant  effect  of  her  di 
every  man  who  sees  her  has  a  samenei 
is  tiresome,  and  betrays  either  much  a 
or  idleness,  or  lack  of  invention.  It  is  ] 
deed  that  the  author  might  intend  by  t 
stance  a  satirical  glance  at  novelists, 
roines  are  generally  all  bewitching;  but 
that  he  had  better  have  nofioed  in  anoth 
and  fiot  have  exemplified  in  Ids  own. 

The  first  volume  of  3/an  as  he  is^h 
read  in  my  study  window  this  twelvei 
would  have  been  returned  unread  to  its 
not  my  cousin  come  in  good  time  to  s 
that  disgrace.  We  are  now  reading  i 
it  excellent :  abounding  with  wit,  and 
ment,  and  knowledge  both  of  books 
Adieu. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  I 

Wetton,  Dee. 

I  HAVE  waited,  and  waited  impatiei 
line  from  you,  and  am  at  last  determii 
you  one,  to  inquire  what  is  become  ol 
why  you  are  silent  so  much  longer  thai 

I  want  to  know  many  things  whicl 

can  tell  me,  but  especially  I  want  to  I 

has  been  the  issue  of  your  conference  wj 

I  Has  he  seen  your  workl    I  am  impati 

appearance  of  it,  because  impatient  to 
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of  the  great  poet's  character,  as  a 
iien,  vindicated  as  it  ought  to  be, 

will  be  again. 

relief  to  me  that  my  Miltonic  la- 
ended.  I  am  now  biuy  in  tran- 
prations  of  Homer,  having  finished 
al.  1  must  then  write  a  new  Pro- 
10  1  shall  endea\'Our  immediately  to 
e  Pour  Ages,    Adieu,  my  dear  bro- 

W.C. 


LLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESU. 

Weston,  Dee.  17,  1793. 

dan  ye  Gods!  grant  thb  my  son 
ke  me,  pre-eminent  in  Troy ! 
ich,  and  firranen  of  command ! 
I'd  when  he  letums  from  fight, 
re*B  superior!  may  he  slay 
bring  homo  his  gory  spoili^ 
fl  mother's  heart  overflow  with  joy ! 

loming,  at  six  o'clock,  on  purpose 
1  prayer  again,  and  to  write  to  my 
Bere  you  have  it,  such  as  it  is,  not 
ling  to  my  own  liking,  but  as  well 
e  it,  and  I  think  better  than  either 
Thurlow's.  You  with  your  six 
3  yourself  stiff  and  ungraceful,  and 
ren  has  produced  as  good  prose  as 
,  but  no  poetry  at  all.    A  scrupu- 

0  the  letter  has  spoiled  you  both, 
sr  the  spirit  nor  the  manner  of  Ho- 
n  of  both  may  be  found  I  believe 
but  not  so  much  as  I  wish — it  is 
than  the  printed  one.  His  lord- 
lines  I  can  not  very  well  under- 

s  to  me  to  give  a  sense  to  the  ori- 
not  belong  to  it.  Hector,  I  appnv 
say,  "Grant  that  he  may  prove 
I,  and  be  eminent,  &c. — ^but  grant 
n  may  prove  eminent" — which  is  a 
nee.     In  the  latter  sense  I  find  the 

1  ancient;  in  the  former,  that  is  to 
ion  of  a  man  proving  himself  his 
similar  merit,  the  finesse  and  dex- 
em.  His  lordship  too  makes  the 
s  the  young  hero  his  commenda- 
L  who  returns  from  battle;  whereas 
he  young  hero  himself  that  person, 
e  is  a  just  interpreter,  which  I  sup- 

0  be  disputed. 

rnd  would  look  into  my  preface,  he 
inciple  laid  down  there,  which  per- 
lot  be  easy  to  invalidate,  and  which 
ed  to  would  equally  secure  a  trans- 
ifTncss  and  from  wildness.  The 
n  is  this — "Close,  but  not  so  close 

1  firee,  but  not  so  free  as  to  be  licen- 


tious!" A  luperstitioiis  fidelity  loses  the  spirit, 
and  a  looee  deviation  the  sense  of  the  trandated 
author— a  happy  moderation  in  either  case  hi  the 
only  passible  way  of  preserving  both. 

Thus  have  I  disciplined  you  both;  and  now,  if 
you  please,  you  may  both  discipline  mc.  I  shall 
not  enter  my  version  in  my  book  till  it  has  under- 
gone your  strictures  at  least ;  and  should  you  write 
to  the  noble  critic  again,  you  are  welcome  to  sub- 
mit it  to  his.  We  are  three  awkward  fellows  in- 
deed, if  we  can  not  amongst  us  make  a  tolerably 
good  translation  of  ax  lines  of  Homer.    Adieu. 

W.O. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa. 

MT  DEAR  HAYLEY,  WestoTi^  Jan.  5, 1794. 

I  HATE  wailed,  but  waited  in  vain,  for  a  propi- 
tious moment,  when  I  might  give  my  old  friend's 
objections  the  consideration  they  deserve;  I  shall 
at  last  be  forced  to  send  a  vague  answer,  unwor- 
thy to  be  sent  to  a  person  accustomed,  like  him,  to 
dose  reasoning  and  abstruse  discussion,  for  I  rise 
after  ill  rest,  aind  with  a  frame  of  mind  perfectly 
unsuttcd  to  the  occasion.  I  rit  too  at  the  window 
for  light's  sake,  where  I  am  so  cold,  that  my  pen 
slips  out  of  my  fingers.  First,  I  will  give  you  a 
translation  de  novo  of  this  untranslated  prayer.  It 
is  shaped  as  nearly  as  I  could  contrive  to  Mb  lord- 
ship's ideas,  but  I  have  little  hope  that  it  will  sa* 
tisfy  him. 

Grant  Jove,  and  ye  Godi^  that  this  my  mm 
Be,  as  myself  iMve  been,  Ulusirious  here  I 
A  valiant  mu!  and  lethim  reign  in  Troy; 
May  all  vrtw  wltnen  his  return  from  ^ht 

Hereafter,  say he  far  excels  his  sire ; 

And  let  him  bring  back  gory  trophiei^  stript 
From  fbea  dain  by  him,  to  his  mother's  joy. 

Imlac,  in  Rasselas,  says — I  forget  to  whom, 
"  You  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  impossible  to 
be  a  poet."  In  like  manner,  I  might  say  to  his 
lordship,  you  have  convinced  me  that  it  b  impos- 
sible to  be  a  translator;  to  be  a  translator,  on  his 
terms,  at  least,  is  I  am  sore  impossible.  On  his 
terms  I  would  defy  Homer  himself,  were  ho 
alive,  to  translate  the  Paradise  Lost  into  Greek. 
Yet  Milton  had  Homer  much  in  his  eye  when  he 
composed  that  poem.  Whereas  Homer  nevei 
thought  of  me  or  my  translation.  There  are  mi- 
nutin  in  every  language,  which  transfused  into 
another  will  spoil  the  version.  Such  extreme 
fidelity  is  in  fact  unfaithful.  Such  close  resem- 
blance takes  away  all  likeness.  The  original  is 
elegant,  easy,  natural ;  the  copy  is  clumsy,  con- 
strained, unnatural:  To  what  is  this  owing  1  To 
the  adoption  of  terms  not  congenial  to  your  pur- 
pose, and  of  a  context,  such  as  no  man  writing  an 
original  work  would  make  use  of  Homer  is  every 
thing  that  a  poet  should  be.  A  translation  of  tlth 
Sk2 
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mer,  so  made,  will  be  every  thing  that  a  tmular 
tion  of  Homer  should  not  he.    Because  it  will  be 
written  in  no  language  under  Heaven.   It  will  be 
English,  and  it  will  be  Greek,  and  therefore  it  will 
be  neither.    He  is  the  man,  whoever  he  be  (I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  that  man  myself,)  he  is  the  man 
best  qualified  as  a  translator  of  Homer,  who  was 
drenched,  and  steeped,  and  soaked  himself  in  the 
effusions  ot  his  genius  till  he  has  imbibed  their 
colour  to  the  bone;  and  who,  when  he  is  thus 
dyed  through  and  through,  distinguishing  between 
what  is  essentially  Ghreek,  and  what  may  be  habit- 
ed in  English,  rejects  the  former,  and  is  faithful  to 
the  latter,  as  far  as  the  purpose  of  fine  poetry  will 
permit,  and  no  further ;  this  I  think,  may  be  easily 
proved.    Homer  is  every  where  remarkable  either 
fin  ease,  dignity,  or  energy  of  expression;   fiur 
grandeur  of  conception,  and  a  majestic  flow  of 
numbers.    If  we  copy  him  so  closely  as  to  make 
,  every  one  of  these  excellent  properties  of  his  abso- 
lutely unilttainable,  which  will  certainly  be  the 
effect  of  too  close  a  copy,  instead  of  translating,  we 
murder  him.   Therefore,  after  all  that  his  lordship 
has  said,  I  still  hold  fireedom  to  be  indispensable. 
Freedom,  I  mean  with  respect  to  tho  rxprossion : 
fireedom  so  limited,  as  never  to  leave  behind  the 
maUer:  but  at  the  same  time  indulged  with  a  suf- 
ficient scope  to  secure  the  spirit,  and  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  manner.  I  say  as  much  as  possible, 
because  an  English  manner  must  difier  firom  a 
Greek  one,  in  order  to  be  graceful,  and  for  this  there 
is  no  remedy.  Can  an  ungraceful,  awkward  trans- 
latbn  of  Homer  be  a  good  onel    Ko.    But  a 
graceful,  easy,  natural,  faithful  version  of  him,  will 
not  that  be  a  good  onel  Yes.   Allow  me  but  this, 
and  I  insist  upon  it,  that  such  an  one  may  be  pio- 
duoed  on  my  principles,  and  can  be  produced  on 
no  other. 


I  have  not  had  time  to  critidse  his  ]ordsln|ini 
other  version.  You  know  how  little  time  I  hiTs 
for  any  thing,  and  can  tell  him  so. 

Adieu!  my  dear  brother.  Ih^  now  tired  both 
yon  and  myself;  and  with  the  love  of  the  whob 
trio,  remain  Yours  ever,  W.  C. 

Reading  his  kndship's  sentiments  o^ner  again,  1 
am  inclined  to  think  that  in  all  I  have  said,  I  bus 
only  given  him  back  the  same  in  other  terais.  He 
disaUows  both  the  absolute  ^ree,  and  the  abaolutB 
don — so  do  I;  and,  if  I  understand  myself,  hai« 
said  80  in  my  Preface  He  wishes  to  reoommend 
a  medium,  though  he  will  not  call  it  so;  so  do  I; 
only  we  express  it  differently.  What  ii  it  then 
we  dispute  abouti  My  head  is  not  good  enongb 
to-day  to  discover. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

DEAR  COUSIN,  MuTuUley^  Oct.  13,  ITSS- 

You  describe  delightful  scenes,  but  you  descnbe 
them  to  one,  who  if  he  even  saw  them,  could  H" 
cdve  no  delight  from  them:  who  has  a  faint  n- 
coUection,  and  so  fidnt,  as  to  be  like  an  almost  fiI^ 
gotten  dream,  that  once  he  was  susceptible  of 
pleasure  from  such  causes.   The  country  that  joa 
have  had  in  prospect  has  been  always  famed  fbrito 
beauties;  but  the  wretch  who  can  derive  no  gnii' 
fication  firom  a  view  of  nature,  even  under  the  &• 
advantage  of  her  most  ordinary  dress,  will  havens 
eyes  to  admire  her  in  any. 

In  one  day,  in  one  minute,  I  should  rather  havt 
said,  she  became  an  universal  blank  to  me;  and 
though  firom  a  different  cause,  yet  with  an  efibot 
as  difficult  to  remove,  as  blindness  itseU. 


THE  END  OF  ODWPER'S  WORK& 
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The  biography  of  a  man  whoec  life  was  passed 

m  his  study,  and  who  is  known  to  the  world  by 

"is  writings  alone,  can  present  few  facts  to  render 

It  popular,  unless  it  was  chequered  by  events  that 

i^xdte  interest,  or  marked  by  traits  which  lessen 

**<«m.    If  a  Poet  has  been  vicious,  the  account 

^^  misfortunes  which  vice  never  fails  to  bring, 

y^  of  its  effects  on  himself,  is  read  with  attcn- 

^^;  but  the  career  of  iiim  who  was  uniformly 

^ituous,  who  experienced  no  remarkable  viclssi- 

'odee  of  fdrtune,  and  who  was  only  eminent  from 

^  STotiius  which  liis  writings  display,  must  yield 

^  *ari«»ty  of  incident  to  that  of  a  pirate  or  cour- 
tesiii. 

Tbere  is  nevertheless  much  that  will  gratify  a 
'^^^^r  whose  tasto  is  not  so  vitiated  as  to  require 


ment  on  the  opinions  of  superior  understanding!, 
without  reflecting  that  none  are  exempt  from 
caprice  even  if  they  be  so  from  errors;  and  though 
the  statements  of  an  author  may  be  generally 
just,  cases  occur  in  which  he  is  prejudiced  or 
misinformed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  lay, 
that  the  Life  of  Thomson  by  Dr.  Johnson  is 
alluded  to ;  and  few  need  be  told  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  Ids  account  of  the  Poet  has  been 
charged  with  injustice.  The  inquiries  necessary 
for  tills  article  have  tended  to  confirm  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  colossus  of  literature  was  influenced 
by  some  extraordinary  bias  against  the  author  of 
"  The  Seasons,"  for  not  a  single  notice  of  him, 
reflecting  upon  his  character,  has  been  found 
which  is  not  traceable  to  Johnson.    His  Life  is 


theexeitement  of  romance,  in  tracing  the  progress  sneering  and  satirical,  and  he  rarely  admits  Thom- 


of  &  dijstinguished  literary  person;  and  he  who  is 
not  Otenirous  of  knowing  the  history  of  a  writer 
whose  name  is  associated  with  his  earliest  recol- 
^^^^ti'^ns  must  be  void  of  every  spark  of  curiosity. 
A  b-vourite  author  possesses  claims  upon  our  re- 


son  to  have  possessed  a  merit  without  accompa- 
nying it  by  an  ungenerous  remark.  The  cause 
of  this  conduct  must  be  sought  in  vain ;  but  the 
temper  of  Johnson  and  his  violent  political  feel- 
ings are  sufficiently  notorious  to  render  the  pa- 


|Vd  similar  to  those  of  friendship ;  and  the  tale, ,  triutic  sentiments  which  Thomson  every  where 
which  would  be  dull  and  tiresome  if  it  concerned ;  inculc^itos  a  suflTicicnt  explanation  of  his  hostility, 
*^7  other  person,  is  read,  or  listened  to,  with  tlie ',  whilst  his  country  may  have  been  another  ground 

^cltest  pleasure.  for  his  dislike.    Before  dismissing  Dr.  Johnson's 

Thomson's  life  must  be  indebted  for  whatever  Life  it  is  material  to  state,  that  his  assertions  re- 

P^^ification  it  may  afford  to  the  sympathy  of  liis  specting  Thomson  are  entitled  to  little  credit  when 


*^nurers,  since  it  is  destitute  of  all  other  attrac- 

^'''^-    Little  has  been  preserved  concerning  him, 

'^^i&pB  because  very  little  was  deserving  of  being 

/^coided;  and  these  notices  are  so  scattered  that 

'us  required  some  labour  to  form  the  present 

'^^'iioir.    Ho  did  leas  for  his  own  history  than 

^'^^^oit  any  other  poet  of  the  time,  as  hii  works 

^^tain  few  egotisms,  and  his  great  dislike  to  cor^ 

^^Ixmdenoe  prevented  the  existence  of  tho«e  f»- 

2^^iar  letters  which  fonn  the  most  delightful  mote- 

ibr  biography. 

*^be  task  of  preparing  this  memoir  has,  how- 

^,  been  a  grateful  one.    A  writer  can  not  be 

/j^iflerent  to  the  pleasure  of  rendering  justice  to 

^^^  which  haa  been  traduced,  and  of  placing 

^^  amiable  and  unblemished  chairacter  in  its  true 

^Ut.    Mankind  an  too  apt  to  form  their  judg- 

arr 


opposed  by  other  testimony ;  for  it  can  be  proved 
that  he  knew  little  about  him,  and  that  he  was 
too  negligent  to  avail  himself  of  the  information 
which  he  sought.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  Johnson  never  saw  him ;  and  that  whatever 
he  may  have  learned  from  others  avails  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  account  of  his  personal 
and  intimate  friends  whose  esteem  is  in  its^  am- 
ple evidence  of  his  virtues. 

James  Thomson  was  the  son  of  ihe  Reverend 
Mr.  Thomson,  of  Ednam,  in  the  shire  of  Rox- 
burgh, at  which  place  the  Poet  was  bom  on  the 
11th  of  September,  1700.  Less  has  been  aaid  ot 
hie  parents  than  they  merit,  and  from  the  slight 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  noticed  the  idea 
may  have  arisen  that  he  was  of  obscure  orqnn. 
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Hifl  fnther  was  well  doArcmJcd,  and  Iiis  mother 
was  Beatrix,  the  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Mr. 
Trotter,  of  Foijo,*  a  genteel  family  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Greenlaw  in  Berwickshire.  Though 
Mr.  Thomson's  worth  was  of  that  unostentatious 
kind  which  only  entitles  him  to  the  praise  of  be- 
ing a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  and  a  good 
man,  fulfilling  Ids  clerical  duties  with  {mous  dili- 
gence, and  who 

"  This  nnblc  ensnmple  to  \\\a  ^hepe  he  jraf, 
Tliat  firat  he  wrougUi  ukI  alkTwards  he  taught," 

nearly  all  the  sterlini;  parts  of  human  excellence 
are  comprised  in  that  chanirtrr. 

At  an  early  period  of  tlie  Poet's  life,  his  dawning 
talents  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Rircarton,  a 
neighlx>uring  clergyman,  and  a  judicious  friend 
of  his  father,  who  consented  to  his  sujierintending 
his  son's  education.  He  was  placed  ut  school  in 
Jedbuigh,  and  the  care  tliis  gentleman  bestowed 
on  him  was  well  rewarded  by  the  success  which 
attended  his  exertions. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Riccarton  hi.-^  only  patron.  Sir 
William  Bcnnet,  of  Chestcrs,  near  Jedburgh,  who 
was  diytin-niished  for  his  wit.  honoun'd  him  with 
his  kindue!>s,  and  invited  him  to  8[x.'nd  his  summer 
vacations  at  his  seat.  Under  th«*  auspices  of  these 
generous  friends,  and  of  Sir  CJiU>ert  Kliot  of  Minto, 
Thomson  wrote  various  pieces;  but  on  the  first  of 
January  he  destroy etl  tlie  lalwurs  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  celebrated  tin*  annual  confl aeration  by 
some  himiorous  vers<'s,  fctatiMi»  hU  reasons  for  their 
condemnation.  A  pcH'tical  epistle,  nddn'sscd  to 
Sir  William  Bennet,  and  written  in  bin  fourteenth 
year,  has  however  been  lately  discovered,  and  it 
will  be  found  iathis  edition  of  his  works. 

From  Jedburgh  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Edinburirh,  lieinj:  intendtil  for  the  church;  but 
before  he  hail  been  two  years  tliere,  he  lost  his 
father,  who  died  so  sudderdy  that  he  did  not  see 
him  before  his  decease,  a  circumstance  which  so 
much  increased  his  grief  that  he  is  sitid  to  have 
evinced  his  aflliction  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
His  widowed  mother,  who  was  left  with  nine  chil- 
dren slenderly  provided  for,  was  advised  to  remove 
to  Edinburgh,  where  she  nwained,  living  in  an 
economical  manner,  until  James  had  completed 
his  studies. 

Whilrit  nt  the  University,  Thomson  contribute*! 

three  articles  to  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Edin- 

Durgh  Miscellany,"'  printed  in  that  city  in  1730,  by 

n  club  called  trie  Athenian  Sociity.  C)nc  of  them, 

'  On  a  Country  Life,  by  a  Student  of  the  Uni- 


•  Mrs.  Thomson'*  ijif«{»T  nuirrloil  firrt  a  Mr.  Hume,  and  se- 
lomliy  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicolfon,  Minirtt-.r  of  Prcstoii  and  Bun- 
I  lt>.  Their  daui:hter  LIliz;ib<th  m.'U'ricd  iter  namesake,  Ro- 
uen Nichdao;!,  of  Loik-ihI  itc.'ir  Ik  rwick-uu-Tweed,  tlie  great 
gimndfaihtr  uf  Akxandcr  Mchx>Uoii,  Emj.  of  East  Cuurt, 
f1uuUonRe:;iaL 


versity,"  and  signed  with  the  initial  of  his  ninx^ 
shows  how  early  the  love  of  rural  ■cencrr  and 
pursuits  took  jxrasession  of  Ids  mind,  and  mar  be 
deemed  the  first  conceptions  of  "  The  Seawm' 
His  productions  were  rather  severely  treated  by 
some  learned  persons  into  whceo  hands  they  IWl, 
and  one  of  his  biographers  has  laboured  to  prove 
the  want  of  taste  of  his  judges.    Thb  charge 
is.  probably,  unjust,  for  the  early  pieces  of  the 
author  of  The  Seasons  afiford  slight  indicatkn 
of  his  future  powers,  and  the  criticism  was  fai 
from  destriivinu  his  attachment  to  the  muscf.  An 
accident,  ninnivtetl  with  the  indulgence  of  hii 
taste,  madi>  him  suddenly  renounce  the  profesiflQ 
for  which  he  was  designed,  and  his  vievti  bccune 
dinnrtrd  to  London.    Mr.  Hamilton,  the  IMvidty 
Professor  of  Edinburgh,  having  given  Thamwo 
the  101th  Psalm  as  an  exercise,  he  made  so  poeti- 
cal a  paraphrase  of  it,  that  the  professor  and  tht 
audience  were  e<}ually  surprised.     After  oompS- 
menting  the  writer,  he  told  him  that  if  he  expected 
to  he  useful  in  the  ministry,  he  must  restrain  faii 
imagination,  and  adopt  language  more  suited  to  t 
country  congregation ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  John- 
son, Mr.  Hamilton  censured  one  of  the  expraviotf 
as  indecent,  if  not  profane.  Part  of  tliis  paraphnie 
only  has  been  prinletl,  but  a  perfect  copy  will  ^ 
found  in  the  present  edition,  not  on  account  of  it» 
merits,  which  arc  far  from  conspicuous,  but  froo 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it.    The  obiWi- 
ious  line  will,  however,  be  sought  for  in  vain;  W 
it  may  have  l>een  altered  in  this  transcrii>t. 

This  ))iece  hanng  fallen  under  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Auditor  }>enson,  he  expressed  his  admiralnA 
of  it,  and  added,  that  if  the  author  came  to  LtfD* 
don,  he  had  no  doubt  his  merit  would  be  prop^ 
encouraged.  This  remark  was  communicated  to 
Thomson,  ap|van-ntly,  by  Lady  Grizel  Kaillio,  t 
relation  of  his  mother's,  and  he  accordingly  eat* 
barked  at  Leith  in  the  autumn  of  17^,  but  ai,oii 
his  arrival  in  tlie  metn->|K)lis,  he  receivetl  no  asBst- 
ance  from  her  ladyshi]),  he  found  himself  irilho<< 
mom»y  or  friends.  To  what  extent  he  stitfcrpJ  th^ 
stings  of  ])overty  is  uncertain;  and  his  zealous  t^ 
mirer,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  is  very  indi<rnint  rf 
the  a8S4>rtion,  that  "  his  first  want  was  a  pair  ^ 
shoes."  Johnson,  on  whose  authority  it  rests,  if 
not  likely  to  have  invented  the  statement :  and,  s^ 
it  reflects  no  discnxlit  on  the  Poet,  whether  it  am* 
from  a  temporary  exhaustion  of  his  finances,  tt 
from  tlie  iini)0s.4ibility  of  recruiting  them,  eict^ 
ing  by  the  sale  of  one  of  his  works,  his  Lonlship* 
angler  is  misplaced. 

That  he  was  stored  with  letters  of  introdurtit« 
may  be  supix)}»e(l;  but,  having  tied  them  up  in  * 
handkercliief,  tliey  were  stolen  from  him.  au  a^ 
dent  sufficientiv  disastrous  to  a  vounir  sinnfC? 
in  the  metropolis,  to  explain  the  condition  in  whitf 
he  is  represented  to  have  ibiind  himself. 
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fter  Thomson  left  Edinburgh,  he  lost 
whom  he  loved  with  all  a  son's  ten- 
I  to  whose  talents  and  virtues  ho  was 
idebted  for  the  cultivation  of  his  own. 
Q  which  he  wrote  to  her  memory,  he 
;ly  adverts  to  the  moment  when  he 
leave  of  her: — 

1  the  margin  of  the  briny  flood, 
iha  ad  pranging  damp  I  aiood, 
aat  loolc,  ne'er  to  bctioid  her  more, 
di  our  murmuTB  with  tlie  vravy  roar, 
iMt  words  fall  from  her  pious  tongue, 
t  into  the  bulging  vessel  flung, 
m,  too  soon,  convey'd  me  from  her  light, 
in  life,  and  Uberty,  and  light !" 

nesting  letter  from  Thomson  to  his 
Cranston,  written  about  this  time, 
he  was  nearly  destitute  of  money;  and 
lely  deserving  of  attention  from  the 
lat  the  idea  of  writing  The  Seasons 
irom  reading  a  poem  on  Winter,  by 
on,  which  sets  at  rest  the  dispute  whe- 
oem  was  composed  before  or  after  his 
ondon.*  It  is  without  a  date,  but  must 
rritten  in  September  172G;  and,  as  the 
Ntm  6amet,t  it  seems  he  then  resided 


chide  you  for  the  slackness  of  your 
ace ;  but,  having  blamed  you  wrong- 
ne,  I  shall  say  nothing  until  I  hear 
hich  I  hope  will  be  soon. 
( a  little  business  I  would  communicate 
e  I  come  to  the  more  entertaimng  part 
•spondence.  I  am  going,  hard  task! 
,  and  beg  your  assistance.  When  I 
re  I  brought  very  Uttle  money  along 
rpecting  some  more  upon  the  selling 
e,  which  was  to  have  been  sold  that 
ther  was  buried.  Now  it  is  unsold 
1  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  it  can  bo 
r  done,  though  indeed  it  is  perplexed 
difficulties.    I  was  a  long  time  hero 


n  the  Literary  Gazette  asKris  that  "  Whiter" 
rvTious  to  this  period,  during  the  vacations, 
Q  retired  from  Edinburgh  to  Roxburghshire, 
inent  tale  that  he  composed  the  awful  picture 
idling  in  tlie  snow,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend 
1  hills  about  Yetholm,  eight  or  nine  miles  from 
am,  the  place  of  his  birtlL  Foulluier,  however, 
al  and  Topographical  Account  of  Fulham,  p. 
n  a  room  in  tlw  Dove  Cofli^-house,  situated 
sr-dide^  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Bfall  at 
,  Tliompson  wrote  his  Winter.  He  was  in  the 
Qting  this  house  during  ttie  winter  season,  whm 
m  frozen,  and  the  surrounding  country  covered 
Us  &ct  is  well  auihemicatod,  and  many  per< 
mm  to  the  present  day." 

nMi^  oo  the  banks  of  the  Tliames  1 


living  at  my  own  charges,  and  you  know  how  ex- 
pensive that  is;  this,  together  with  the  furnishinj{ 
of  myself  with  clothes,  linen,  one  thing  and  ano- 
ther; to  fit  me  for  any  business  of  this  nature  here, 
necessarily  obliged  me  to  contract  some  debts.  Be- 
ing a  stranger  here,  it  is  a  wonder  how  I  got  any 
credit;  but  I  can  not  expect  it  will  be  long  sus- 
tained unless  I  immediately  clear  it.  Even  now, 
I  believe,  it  is  at  a  crisis.  My  friends  have  no 
money  to  send  me  till  the  land  is  sold,  and  my 
creditors  will  not  wait  till  then:  you  know  what 
the  consequences  would  be.  Now  the  assistance 
I  would  beg  of  you,  and  which  I  know,  if  in  your 
power,  you  vfiHL  not  refuse  me,  is  a  letter  of  credit 
on  some  merchant,  banker,  or  such  like  person  in 
London,  ibr  the  matter  of  twelve  pounds,  till  I  get 
money  upon  the  selling  of  the  land,  which  I  am  at 
last  certain  of  If  you  could  either  give  it  me 
yourself,  or  procure  it,  though  you  do  not  owe  it  to 
my  merit,  yet  you  owe  it  to  your  own  nature, 
which  I  know  so  well  as  to  say  no  more  on  the 
subject ;  only  allow  me  to  add  that  when  I  first 
fell  upon  such  a  project,  the  only  thing  I  have  for 
it  in  my  present  circumstances,  knowing  the  selfish, 
inhumane  temper  of  the  generality  of  the  world, 
you  were  the  first  person  that  ofiered  to  my 
thoughts  as  one  to  whom  I  had  the  confidence  to 
make  such  an  address. 

^*  Now  I  imagine  you  seized  with  a  fine,  ro- 
mantic, kind  of  a  melancholy  on  tbe  fading  of  the 
year;  now  I  figure  you  wandering,  philosophical 
and  pensive,  amidst  the  brown,  withered  groves, 
while  the  leaves  rustle  under  your  feet,  the  sun 
gives  a  farewell  parting  gleam,  and  the  birds 

Btir  the  faint  note,  and  but  attempt  to  sing. 

"Then  again,  when  the  heavens  wear  a  more 
gloomy  aspect,  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  waten 
spout,  I  see  you  in  the  well  known  Cleugh,  be- 
neath the  solemn  arch  of  tall,  thick,  embowering 
trees,  listening  to  the  amusing  lull  of  the  many 
steep,  moss-grown  cascades;  while  deep,  divine 
contemplation,  the  genius  of  the  place,  prompts 
each  swelling  awful  thought  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  resign  your  part  in  that  scene  at  an  easy  rate. 
None  ever  enjoyed  it  to  the  height  you  do,  and 
you  are  worthy  of  it.  There  I  walk  in  spirit,  and 
disport  in  its  beloved  gloom.  This  country  I  am 
in  is  not  very  entertaining;  no  variety  but  that 
of  woods,  and  them  we  have  in  abundance;  but 
where  is  the  living  stream  7  the  airy  mountain  1 
and  the  hanging  rockl  with  twenty  other  things 
that  elegantly  please  the  lover  of  nature.  Nature 
delights  me  in  every  form,  I  am  just  now  pamting 
her  in  her  most  lugubrious  dress  for  my  owu 
amusement,  describing  Winter  as  it  presents  itself 
After  my  first  proposal  of  the  subject, 

I  sing  of  Winter,  and  his  gelid  reigi^ 
NorletarfaymLng  hMSCtof  tbsflpring 
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Deem  it  a  barren  thema.    Tome*tlaf«n 
Of  manly  chamw;  to  me,  who  court  the  diade^ 
Whom  the  gay  naaoMiuU  not, and  who  ihun 
Tte  glare  of  Summer.  Welcomi^  Undxed  gkxuni  1 
nnai^  awful,  wloirjhoDoakWBloomaaUl  dec.    , 

"After  thui  introduction,  I  aay,  which  inaiiU 
for  a  few  line*  fiirthcr,  I  proiecnte  the  purport  of 
the  ibUowing  ones: 

Nor  can  I,  O,  departing  Summer!  choon 
But  coneeciatd  one  pitying  Cdb to  you; 
Sing  your  loet  tcmper'd  daye,  and  mraiy  cahm^ 
That  cheer  the  ■plriiB  and  aereoe  ibe  aouL 

<  Tlven  terriUo  floothi,  and  high  wind^  that  usually 
happen  ahout  this  time  of  the  year,  and  have  al- 
ready happened  here,  I  wish  you  have  not  felt 
them  too  dreadfully;  the  first  produced  the  in- 
closed lines;  the  last  are  not  completed.  Mr. 
Rickleton^s  Poem  on  Winter,  which  I  still  have, 
first  put  the  design  into  my  head.  In  it  are  some 
masterly  strokes  that  awakened  me:  being  only  a 
pzesent  amusement,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  drop  it 
whenever  another  fancy  comes  across. 

"  I  believe  it  had  been  much  more  for  your  en- 
tertainment if  in  this  letter  I  had  cited  other  peo- 
ple instead  of  myself,  but  I  must  defer  that  until 
another  time.  If  you  have  not  seen  it  already,  I 
have  just  now  in  my  hands  an  original  of  Sir 
Alexander  Brand's,  the  crazed  Scots  knight  with 
the  woeful  countenance,  you  would  relish.  I  be- 
lieve it  might  make  Miss  John  catch  hold  of  his 
knees,  which  I  take  in  liim  to  be  a  degree  of  mirth 
only  inferior  to  foiling  back  again  with  an  elastic 
spring.    It  is  wry  printed  in  the  Evening 

Post,  so  perha^w  you  have  seen  these  panegyrics 
of  our  declining  l>ard;  one  on  the  princess's  birth- 
day, the  other  on  his  majesty's,  in  cantos : 
they  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  complicated 
craziness. 

"  I  was  in  London  lately  a  night,  and  in  the  old 
playhouse  saw  a  comedy  acted,  called '  Love  makes 
a  Man,  or  the  Fop's  Fortune,'  where  I  beheld 
Miller  and  Gibber  shine  to  my  infinite  entertain- 
ment In  and  about  London  this  month  of  Sep- 
tember near  a  hundred  people  have  died  by  acci- 
dent and  suicide.  There  was  one  blacksmith, 
tired  of  the  hammer,  who  hanged  himself,  and  left 
written  behind  him  tliis  concise  epitaph, 

I,  Joe  Pope, 

IJved  without  hope, 

And  died  by  a  rope. 

or  else  some  epigrammatic  muse  has  belied  him. 

"  Mr.  Muir  has  ample  fund  for  politics  in  the 
present  posture  of  afiaint,  as  you  will  find  by  tlic 
public  news.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  great 
minister's  frame  just  now.  Keep  it  to  yourself. 
You  may  whisper  it,  too,  in  Miss  John's  ear:  far 
otherwise  is  his  late  mysterious  brother  Mr.  Tait 
employed, — started  a  superannuated  fortune,  and 
;iiit  now  upon  the  finUecest    It  is  comical  enough 


to  see  him  from  amongst  the  rubbish 
troversial  divinity  and  politics,  fuihisl 
ancient  rustic  gallantry. 

Yours  sineerd: 
"  Remember  me  to  all  friends,  Mr.  I 
John,  Brother  John,  &c." 

Thomson's  earliest  patron  in  Londi 
Forbes,  afterwards  Lord  President  of  f 
who  is  thus  immortalized  in  the  Scaeoi 

"Thee,  Forbee,  too^  whom  every  wonh  i 
Am  truth  einccre,  aa  weeping  friendship 
Thee,  truly  generous  and  in  uleoce  gm 
Thy  country  leele  through  her  reviving 
Plann'd  by  thy  wisdom,  by  thy  soul  Infc 
And  eekknn  has  she  known  a  friend  like 

Having  seen  his  poetry  in  Scotland, 
him  with    kindness,  recommended 
friends,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Aikt 
tlcman  moving  in  liigh  society,  whose 
acriptive  poetry  was  generated  by  his  f 
painter.    The  friendship  of  Aikman 
appreciated  by  Thomson;  and  on  h 
June  1731,  ho  wrote  some  verses  whic! 
tive  of  that  fcr\'id  attachment  for  whicl 
markable. 

Among  other  persons  to  whom  he  t 
for  countenance  and  attention  were  '. 
his  school  fellow,  then  private  tutor  t 
of  Montrose  and  his  Grace  s  brother  ] 
Graham.  By  Mallet  he  is  supposed  t 
introduced  to,  and  made  acquaintet 
characters  of  many  brother  poets  ani 
of  the  day ;  and  he  was  assisted  by  h 
tiating  the  publication  of  liis  first 
resided,  at  this  time,  iji  Lancaster  C 
Strand. 

The  poem  of  Winter,  wliich,  tc 
natural  order,  proved  the  harbinge 
Seasons,"  appeared  in  folio  in  Mai 
but  it  remained  unsold  till  Mr.  Whal 
tleman  of  acknowledged  taste,  and  tl 
"  Observations  on  Modem  Gardening 
its  beauties,  and  made  them  the  subjct 
sation  in  the  circles  in  which  he  visitet 
materially  improved  in  8ul)£«quent 
merits  were  sufficiently  striking  to  e 
author's  fame;  but  it  is  stated  that  he 
more  than  three  guineas  for  his  laboi 
dedicated  to  Sir  S^wncer  Compton,  tl 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  afte 
of  Wilmington,  but  his  motive  for  ac 
as  aimtronis  unknown;  and  it  wouki 
Aaron  Hill's  lines,  which  he  afllxed  t< 
etlition  of"  Winter,"  that  he  was  dout 
great  person  he  should  address  it.  In 
to  that  edition,  which  apix^ared  in  thi 
he  entered  into  a  long  defence  of  poetr 
ed  of  the  debasing  subjects  to  which  it 
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applied,  and  contended,  in  rapturous  language, 
that    the  works  of  nature  are  most  calculated  to 
produce  poetical  enthusiasm.    According  to  the 
fihsliion  of  the  time,  he  prefixed  to  the  second  im- 
pression some  commendatory  verses  by  Hill,  Mr. 
Mallet,  and  a  lady  who  styled  herself  Mira.* 

Johnson  asserts  that  "  Winter"  was  unnoticed 
bj  Sir  Spencer  Compton  until  Aaron  Hill  roused 
lids  attentbn  by  some  verses  addressed  to  TIknu- 
•00,  and  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers, 
whicli  censured  the  great  for  their  neglect  of  in- 
gpnious  men:  but  it  is  obvious,  from  the  verses 
themselves,  that  they  were  TiTitten  before  Thorn- 
ton had  fixed  on  a  patron;  and  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  the  opinion  that  he  was  indebted  to  Hill 
for  Sir  Spencer's  subsequent  notice  of  him^  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  Hill  he  says: 

"  I   hinted  to  you  in  my  last,  that  on  Saturday 
morning  I  was  with  Sir  Spencer  Compton.    A 
eotain  gentleman,  without  my  desire,  spoke  to 
luin  concerning  me ;  his  answer  was,  that  I  had 
never  come  near  him.     Then  the  gentleman  put 
the  question,  if  he  desired  that  I  stiould  wait  on 
him  1  he  returned,  he  did.    On  this,  the  gentle- 
man gave  mo  an  introductory  letter  to  him.    Ho 
received  me  in  what  they  commonly  call  a  civil 
manner;  asked  me  some  common-place  questions, 
ud  made  me  a  present  of  twenty  guineas.    I  am 
'wy  ready  to  own,  that  t!io  present  was  larger 
than  my  performance  dt'scrved ;  and  shall  ascribe 
it  to  his  generosity,  or  any  other  cause,  rather  than 
tbe  merit  of  the  address." 
"  Winter"t  was  universally  road  ami  almost  as 
^       iffiiverBally  admired,  and  its  reputation  produced 
to  the  author  the  acquaintance  of  several  ladies  of 
i^Dk,  among  whom  were  tlie  Countess  of  Hcrt- 
foal,  2^Ii88  Drelincourt,  daughter  of  the  Dean  of 
Annagh,  who  became  Viscountess  Primrose,  and 
"^  Stanley;  but  the  most  valuable  effect  of  that 
P^^^fotion  was  the  friendship  of  Dr.   Thomas 
Ro&dle,  aftorwanls  Bishop  of  Deny.    That  leam- 
^  individual,  finding  the  man  to  be  as  estimable 
**  the  poet,  honoured  him  with  his  friendship, 
ponuilgated  his  fame  by  his  encomiums,  and  by 
ntioducing  him  to  Sir  Charles,  subsequently  Lord 
phancelJor,  Talbot,  eventually  rendered  him  an 
^"portant  service. 

Stimulated  by  public  applause,  Thomson  next 
y*w  published  his  "  Summer,"  the  "  Poem  on  the 
^h  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  and  his  "  Britannia," 
"  •  laid  that  having  been  private  tutor  to  Lord 
™"ibg,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington, 


1^'  JohiMon  njs  Mira  was  the  ficiiiious  aime  of  a  lady 
J*  'oo  well  known :  Savapc  adilrwwd  vcrsKw  to  her  on  read- 
^  ^  poems,  and  Aarun  Hill  also  wrote  nome  lines  on  her. 
^  To  this  edition  lltonnon  added  the  ktien  "  .M.  A."  to 


but  at  what  period  has  not  been  ascertained,  he 
was  desirous  of  evincing  his  gratitude  by  inscrib- 
ing "  Summer**  to  that  nobleman.  Lord  Binning, 
however,  generously  sacrificed  the  distinction  to 
his  desire  of  advancing  the  Poet's  interests,  and  at 
his  lordship's  suggestion,  it  was  dedicated  to  tho 
well  known  Mr.  Bubb  Dodington,  then  a  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  in  that  humiliating  strain  of  pa- 
negyric to  which,  happily,  authors  no  longer  sub- 
mit. Whether  the  change  has  been  produced  by 
the  extinction  of  patrons,  or  from  a  worthier  cause, 
the  effect  is  to  rescue  literature  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  paying  sycoj^hantic  homage  to  titled  dull- 
ness or  aristocratic  impertinence;  and  it  is  lefl  to 
societies  established  for  the  promotion  of  science 
to  debase  themselves  by  a  fawning  deference  to 
rank,  which  an  individual  would  feel  himself  dis- 
graced by  imitating. 

In  his  eulogy  on  Newton,  Thomson  was  assisted 
by  his  friend  Gray,  who,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  Newtonian  Philosophy,  furnished  him  with  a 
sufficient  idea  of  its  principles  to  enable  him  to 
allude  to  the  subject  with  correctness.  "  Britan- 
nia" owed  its  existence  to  the  dis}>leasure  of  the 
English  merchants  at  the  interruption  of  our  trade 
by  the  Spaniards  in  America.  Thomson  was 
particularly  alive  to  impressions  of  public  liberty, 
and  eagerly  availed  himself  of  a  moment  of  politi- 
cal excitement  to  indulge  his  feeUngs. 

In  1728,  he  published  his  "  Spring,"  which  he 
inscrilied  to  Frances,  Countess  of  Hertford,  wife 
of  Algernon,  then  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Somerset.  This  lady,  whose  generous 
intercession  in  favour  of  Savage  preserved  his  life, 
not  only  patronized  poetry,  but  was  herself  a  votary 
of  tho  Muses,*  and  her  letters  create  a  very  fa- 
vourable impression  both  of  her  heart  and  her  un- 
derstanding. If  the  dedication  may  be  relied  on. 
Spring  "grew  up  under  her  encouragement,"  and 
Thomson  was  one  sunmier  the  guest  of  her  lady- 
ship at  her  country  seat;  but  Johnson  says  he 
took  more  pleasure  in  carousing  with  her  lord 
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B>me,  Iml  the  dinUiciloii  was  omiited  on  every  other 
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•  Tho  Countess  of  ITertford,  according  to  her  own  adroliK 
slon,  was  the  authorcn  of  the  pieces  entitled  "A  Rural  idedU 
tatlon,"  "A  Penitential  Thought,"  "A  Midnight  Ilymn,"  and 
"The  Dying  Christian's  Hope,"  inserted  in  Wau'a  Miscclla* 
nics,  and  tliero  uapigncd  to  Elusebia.  See  a  letter  from  her 
ladyship  to  Dr.  Watta,  in  February,  1736,  printed  In  ths 
El^ant  Epistles,  vol  v.  p.  625.  On  the  15th  of  May,  174S, 
the  Countess  of  Ilenford,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Luxemborough, 
noticed  Thomson's  Castie  of  Indolence  In  tho  following 
ternifl:— "I  conclude  you  will  read  Mr.  Thomson's  Castle  )f 
Indolence,  it  is  after  the  manner  of  Spenser;  but  I  tliiulc  m 
docs  not  always  keep  so  clow  to  his  style  as  the  author  of  'Jis 
School  Mij-tretw,  whopo  name  I  never  knew  till  you  were  so 
good  as  to  inform  me  of  it.  I  believe  the  Oistle  of  Indolenca 
will  atl'ord  you  much  entertainment :  there  are  many  pretty 
paintings  in  it ;  but  I  think  tlie  wizard's  song  dcscrrei  a  prs* 
ferencc : 

*Ue  needs  no  mun  who  dictates  firom  the  heart'  ** 
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than  in  assisting  her  studies,  and  therefore  was 
never  again  invited:  a  charge  which  Lord  Buchan 
eagerly  repels,  but  upon  as  little  authorityas.it 
was  originally  made. 

PrcxTous  to  the  appearance  of  "  Spring,"  Thom- 
son issued  proposals  for  publishing  the  "Four 
Seasons"  by  suliscription ;  and  in  the  advertise- 
ment, he  pledged  hunself  that  the  sef  arato  publi- 
cation of  that  poem  should  not  prevent  the  work 
being  completed  in  the  ensuing  winter. 

The  tragedy  of  Sophonisba,  which  was  written 
and  acted  in  1729,  was  his  next  i)roduction;  and 
such  were  the  expectations  wliich  the  author's 
fame  excited,  that  the  rcliearsals  were  attended 
by  splendid  audiences:  though,  if  Johnson  be  cor- 
rect, nobody  was  much  affected,  and  the  company 
rose  as  if  fh)m  a  moral  lecture.  Among  tliose  who 
honoured  the  tragedy  with  particular  regard  was 
the  Clucen,  to  whom,  on  that  account,  it  was  dedi- 
cated ;  and  in  the  preface  the  author  pleads  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  errors  of  tlie  pitve,  that  it  was  a 
first  attempt:  he  explains  his  reasons  for  choosing 
that  subject,  and  thanks  Mr.  Wilks,  and  more  es- 
pecially Mrs.  Oldfield,  for  tlieir  jniwerful  repre- 
sentations of  Massinlssa  and  Sophonisba,  the  lat- 
ter having,  he  says,  "cxoi'lk-d  what  even  in  the 
fondness  of  an  author  he  could  either  wish  or 
imagine." 

The  success  of  this  tragedy  on  the  stage  was 
not  great,  though  it  went  through  four  editions  in 
the  year  1730,  and  Johnson  ascrilK's  one  cause  of 
its  failure  to  a  foolish  paro«ly  of  the  silly  line, 
omitted  in  subsequent  iinpriMSi^ion.-*, 

<«0h,  SophonbUa,  SophonL«1>n,  O !" 

"O  Jemmy  Thomson,  Jemmy  Thomson,  O  I" 

which  was  very  generally  repeated  through  the 
town.  Pope,  the  game  writer  says,  on  the  asser- 
tion of  Savage,  wrote  the  first  part  of  the  prologue, 
but,  as  he  could  not  he  persuaded  to  finish  it,  the 
remaining  lines  were  added  by  Mallet. 

The  "  Seasons"  were  completed  in  1730,  when 
"  Autumn,"  which  he  addressed  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Arthur  Onsluw,  Spt^aker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  first  printed.  A  very 
material  difference  exists  Ijctwecn  "the  Seasons" 
as  they  first  api)eared,  and  as  they  now  stand. 
From  time  to  time  Thomson  ix)Iished  this  work 
with  great  assiduity  and  success,  })erhaps  from 
the  anticipation  that  by  it  he  would  \)c  l>e.st  known 
to  posterity.  To  this  lalwur  ho  was  probably  ex- 
cited by  an  epistle  from  Somervillc,  who  asks, 

"Why  should  thy  Muw,  born  po  ilivinely  Cilr, 

Want  the  rcfornung  toi let's  daily  cnrc ! 

Dress  the  gay  nmid,  inipruveouch  niitivc  grace. 

And  call  forth  nil  the  s:Uiriin»  <>f  her  Ijkcc : 

The  accomplU'h'd  nymph  in  all  l»»r  bwt  atiir*?, 

Courts  shall  applaud,  niiil  pruoiratc  criiwib  admire ; 

For  kind  and  wise  the  parent,  wKorcpmvcs 

Tbs  iiifhlMi  Ucmisii  in  ilie  child  he  loves. 


Read  Philips  much,  cooaider  MDioo  mon^ 
But  from  Uifir  dross  exuact  the  purer  on 
Let  penplcolty  o'er  all  preride^ — 
BooD  dull  thou  tM  the  natkn'S  joj  and  prkk 

Johnson  admits  that  these  rcvisioni  improred 
the  poems  in  general:  but  he  expresses  hb  ntft- 
don  that  they  lost  their  race.  A  few  exampktof 
the  benefit  which  they  derived  from  reflectioa  ud 
criticism  prove  that  this  remark  displays  more  in- 
genuity than  taste ;  and  as  instances  of  the  difln- 
enco  between  early  and  subsequent  editioiu  of  a 
Poet's  lucubrations,  they  are  sufficiently  curiouto 
deser^-e  the  space  they  will  occupy.* 

About  this  time,  through  the  infhience  of  Dr. 
Rundle,  who,  on  sending  Mrs.  Sandys  a  copy  of 
"The  Seasons,"  olieerved,  that  it  was  "a volume 
on  which  reason  bestows  as  many  beauties  asinuh 
gination,"  Thomson  was  selected  by  Sir  Chariei 
Talbot,  then  Solicitor  General,  to  acccHnpany  hii 
eldest  son,  Mr.  Charies  Richard  Talbot,  on  hii 
travels.  With  this  accomplished  young  man  bi 
\isitcd  most  of  the  capitals  in  Eurojw,  in  the  ynr 
1731.  Admitted  to  the  best  society  whererer tliey 
went,  uneniliarrassed  by  pecuniary  consideratiooi; 
and  encouraged  by  the  rising  influence  and  p» 
rosity  of  his  (mtron,  to  ho[X?  for  a  permanent  ind»- 
pendcnce,  if  not  for  a  situation  calculatt*d  for  tbi 
display  of  talent,  this  must  have  been  the  happieit 
(icriod  of  the  Poet's  life,  since  nothing  morrcanbe 
desired  than  youth,  fame,  health,  and  competence 
in  possession,  with  a  bright  perspective  of  fatafs 
renown. 

During  his  alwence  from  England  he  appears  W> 
have  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Bul>^ 
Dodington,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  "Spring* 
and  his  letters  which  tend  to  show  that  he  was 
tcnns  of  intimacy  with  that  gentleman  arc  entit! 
to  attention.  They  ju.stify  a  more  favoural--^'* 
opinion  of  lu.s  epistolary  jwwers  than  any  tihp^^ 
which  have  a]»i)eared,  and  arc  very  intrreitirvtf 
from  his  account  of  the  impn^ssion  which  foreig** 
scenes  made  on  his  mind,  and  of  his  future  inteXV 
tions  with  res^jcct  to  literature. 

Paris,  Dec.  27,  -V  S.  im 
"  M.  de  Voltaire's  Brutus  has  l)eon  acteil  he^* 
seven  or.  eight  times  with  applause,  and  still  ooO' 
tinues  to  be  actwl.     It  is  matter  of  ainusciucl** 
to  me  to  imagine  what  ideas  an  old  republican,  J^^ 
claiming  on  liU»rty,  must  give  the  genemlity  of  • 
French  audience.    Voltaire,  in  bin  pn^fiice,  de*i^f^ 
to  have  a  stroke  at  criticism*,  and  Lord  h-ivrinercy 
on  the  poor  similes  at  the  end  of  the  art^:  in  oU^ 
English  plays,  for  these  seem  to  be  vrrj*  x»oitliT 
objects  of  his  French  indignation.     It  is  di-sijn*" 
to  Ikj  dedicatt^  to  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

"  I  have  s<.H*n  little  of  Paris,  vet  some  gtm'tsaTWi 
playhouses ;  though,  had  I  seen  all  that  i?  to  b* 

*  See  the  end  of  "The  Scmxm  ** 
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m  here,  yoa  know  it  too  well  to  need  a  much 
account  than  I  can  give.  You  must,  how- 
!Ter,  give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  amid  all  the 
(Stomal  and  showy  magnificence  which  the  French 
If  one  misses  that  solid  magnificence  of  trade 
siDCcrc  plenty  which  not  only  appear  to  be, 
Isnt  are,  substantially,  in  a  kingdom  where  industry 
wuad  liberty  mutually  support  and  inspirit  each 
other.  That  kingdom  I  suppose  I  need  not  men- 
tion, as  it  is  and  ever  will  bo  sufficiently  plain 
fzom  the  character.  I  shall  return  no  worse  Eng- 
liflhinan  than  when  I  came  away. 

"  Your  observation  I  find  every  day  juster  and 
juster,  that  one  may  profit  more  abroad  by  seeing 
tlian  by  hearing;  and  yet  there  arc  scarce  any 
tniTellers  to  be  met  with,  who  have  given  a  land- 
scape of  the  countries  through  which  they  have 
travelled  that  have  seen,  as  you  express  it,  with 
the   jVIuscs'  eye ;   though  that  is  the  first  thing 
which  strikes  me,  and  what  all  readers  and  tra- 
vaUers  in  the  first  place  demand.    It  seems  to  me, 
tbat  such  a  poetical  landscape  of  countries,  mixed 
with  moral  observations  on  thoir  countries  and 
people,  would  not  be  an  ill  judged  undertaking. 
Sot  then,  the  description  of  the  diflfercnt  face  of 
nature,  in  difiS;rent  coimtries,  must  l)e  particularly 
marked  and  characteristic,  the  portrait  painting  of 
natme." 

Oct.  2i,  1731. 

"  What  yon  observe  concerning  the  pursuit  of 

V^^t  so  fiur  engaged  in  it  as  1  am,  is  certainly 

jut    Besides,  let  him  quit  it  who  can,  and  '  erit 

Bdti  magnus  Apollo,'  or  something  as  great.     A 

^  genius,  like  light,  must  be  beaming  ibrth,  as 

*wme  one  is  an  incurable  disease.     One  would 

'^  i&owe\'er,  climb  Parnassus,  any  more  than 

J^  ztiortal  hilb,  to  fix  for  ever  on  the  barren  top. 

rfi  it   is  some  little  dear  retirement  in  the  vale 

^f***  that  gives  the  right  relish  to  the  prospect, 

*°*^^,  without  that,  is  nothing  but  enchantment; 

^^  tl:^4)iig}j  pleaong  for  some  time,  ut  last  leaves 

"■  "*    ^  desert.    The  great  fat  doctor  of  Bath,* 

™  *x^«  that  poets  should  be  kept  [Kwr,  the  more  to 

•"^"""^tc  their  genius.     This  is  like  the  cruel  cus- 

■**  of  putting  a  bird's  eye  out,  that  it  may  sing  the 

•"^^^^Tj  but,  surely,  they  sing  sweetest  amid  the 

Hiiuii^jj^  woods,  while  the  full   spring  blooms 

WJJ»Hlihem. 

**  ^ravelling  has  long  been  my  fondest  wish,  for 

^^«iy  purpose  you  recommend.    The  storing 

*bbb  ioiagination  with  ideas  all-beautiful,  all-great, 

*B^ ^^U-perfect  nature:  these  are  the  true  materia 

P^'^c^  the  light  and  colours,  with  which  fancy 

■wlea  up  her  whole  creation,  [Kunts  a  sentiment, 

^  «ven  embodies  an  abstracti^l  tliought.     I  long 

to  Me  the  fields  where  Virgil  gathered  hb  immor- 


I 
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tal  honey,  and  tread  the  same  ground  where  mm 
have  thought  and  acted  so  greatly. 

"  But  not  to  travel  entirely  like  a  poet,  1  resolve 
not  to  neglect  the  more  prosaic  advantages  of  it, 
for  it  is  no  less  my  ambition  to  be  capable  of  serv- 
ing my  country  in  an  active,  than  in  a  contemida- 
tive  wny.  At  my  times  of  leisure  abroad,  I  think 
of  attempting  another  tragedy,  and  a  story  more 
addressed  to  common  passions  than  *  Sophonisba.' 
The  Sophonisba  people  now-a-days  must  haire 
something  like  tliemselvcs,  and  a  public  spirited 
monster  can  never  interest  them.  If  any  thing 
could  make  me  capable  of  an  epic  ])erformance,  it 
would  Ix;  your  favourable  opinion  in  thinking  so. 
But,  as  you  justly  obser\'e,  that  must  be  the  work 
of  years,  and  one  must  be  in  an  epic  situation  to 
execute  it.  My  heart  both  trembles  with  diffi- 
dence, and  bums  with  ardour  at  the  thought.  The 
story  of  Timoleon  is  good  as  to  the  subject  matter, 
but  an  author  owes,  I  think,  the  scene  of  an  epic 
action  to  his  own  country;  besides,  Timoleon  ad- 
mits of  no  machinery  except  that  of  the  heathen 
gods,  which  will  not  do  at  this  time  of  day.  I 
hope,  hetcafler,  to  have  the  direction  of  your  taste 
In  these  affairs;  and  in  the  mean  time  will  endear 
vour  to  expand  those  ideas  and  sentiments,  and  in 
some  dfgnM?  to  gather  up  that  knowledge  which  is 
necrssary  to  such  an  undertaking. 

"  Should  the  scenes  and  climates  throurrh  which 
I  pass  inspire  me  with  any  {loetry,  it  will  naturally 
have  recourse  to  you.  But  to  hint  a  return  from 
Young  or  Stubbs  were  a  kind  of  poetical  simony, 
especially  when  you  yourself  possess  such  a  portion 
of  the  spirit." 

Rome,  Nov.  28.  1731. 
"  I  will  make  no  apology  for  neglecting  to  do 
myself  the  honour  of  writing  to  you  since  we  left 
Paris.  I  may  rather  plead  a  merit  in  not  trou- 
bling you  with  long  scrawls  of  that  travelling  stuff, 
of  which  the  world  is  full,  even  to  loathing.  That 
enthusiasm  which  I  had  u[ton  me,  with  regard  to 
travelling,  goes  off,  1  find,  very  fast.  One  may 
imagine  fine  things  in  reading  ancient  authors; 
but  to  travel  is  to  dissipate  that  vision.  A  great 
many  antique  statues,  where  several  of  the  fair 
ideas  of  Greece  are  fixed  for  ever  in  marble,  and 
the  piuntings  of  the  first  masters,  are,  indeed,  most 
enchanting  objects.  How  little,  however,  of  tliete 
suffices !  How  unessential  to  life !  they  are,  surely, 
not  of  that  importance  as  to  set  the  whole  world, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  a-gadding.  I  should  bo 
sorry  to  be  Goth  enough  to  think  them  highly  or  ■ 
namental  in  life,  when  one  can  have  them  at  homo 
without  paying  for  them  at  an  extravagant  price. 
But  for  every  one  who  can  support  it  to  make  a 
trade  of  running  abroad  only  to  stare  at  them,  1 
can  not  l«elp  thinking  sometliing  worse  than  a  puH- 
lic  folly.     Instead  of  travelling  so  furiously,  it 
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were  wiser  and  more  pul>Iic  Bjiiritcd  should  they, 
with  part  of  thoflc  sums  of  money  spent  that  way, 
fepnd  persons  of  genius  in  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture,  to  study  those  arts  abroad,  and  im- 
port them  into  England.  Did  they  but  once  take 
root  here,  how  they  might  flourish  in  sucli  a  gene- 
rous and  wealthy  country!  The  nature  of  the 
great  painter,  architect,  and  statuary,  is  the  same 
she  ever  was;  and  is  no  doubt  as  profuse  of  beauty, 
proportion,  lovely  forms,  and  real  genius,  as  former- 
ly aiie  was  to  tlie  sunny  realms  of  Greece,  did  we 
but  study  the  one  and  exert  the  other.  In  England, 
if  we  can  not  reach  the  gracefully  superfluous,  yet 
I  ho))o  we  shall  never  lose  the  substantial,  neces- 
sary, and  vital  arts  of  life ;  such  as  depend  on  la- 
bour, liberty,  and  all  commanding  trade.  For  my 
part,  I,  who  have  no  taste  for  smelling  to  an  okl 
musty  stone,  look  upon  those  countries  with  an 
eye  to  poetry,  in  regard  that  the  sisters  reflect  light 
and  imagi*s  to  one  another.  Now  I  mention 
poetry,  should  you  inquire  after  my  muse,  ail 
that  1  can  answer  is,  that  I  believe  she  did  not 
cross  the  channel  vtrith  me.  I  know  not  whether 
your  gardener  at  Eastbcry  has  heard  any  thing 
of  her  among  the  woods  there;  she  has  not  thought 
fit  to  visit  nie  whik;  I  have  been  in  tliis  once  poetic 
land,  nor  do  I  ftH>l  the  least  presage  that  slio  will 
But  not  to  lengthen  out  a  letter  that  has  no  pre- 
tence to  entertain  you,  give  me  leave  only  to  add, 
tliat  I  can  never  lose  the  pleasing  sense  I  have  of 
your  goodnc:^  to  me ;  and  it  is  a  hope  that  I  must 
flatter  myself  with  your  continuance  of  it  upon  my 
return  to  Enj^land ;  for  which  my  veneration  and 
love,  1  will  bi^  vain  enough  to  say,  increase  every 
day,  even  to  fondness  and  devotion." 

Thomson  returneil  to  England  in  1733,  with 
his  general  information  much  increased,  and  his 
opinion  of  mankind  considerably  enlarged.  New 
scenes  rather  excited  than  lei^sened  his  poetic  air- 
dour;  and  no  sooner  was  he  settled  than  he  re- 
sumed his  pen, choosing  for hLs subject  •"Liberty." 

It  has  been  erroneously  sup^ioscd  by  every  bio- 
grapher of  Thomson,  that  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn lie  obtained  the  sinecure  situation  of  Secretary 
of  Bri'.'fs  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  soon 
atlr-r  lu;  conuni'nccd  his  ])orm  hid  young  friend 
Mr.  Ta]lH.>t  diitl.  The  sliiihtest  attention  to  dates 
will  show  tlio  error  of  these  stattint  nts.  Sir  Charles 
Tulbtit  (lid  not  Ikcouic  Chanci'llor  until  the  iSHli 
of  NovomluT,  1733,  sliortly  befonj  wliicli  time  Mr. 
Taloot  died;  >5o  tliat  in  fact  *'  LilxTty"  must  have 
*jct!n  nearly  finished  lH'f»)rc  hi«  decease,  and  he  did 
ni^l  live  to  witnt^s  the  service  which  his  father 
cunf'Tnd  on  Th(»nison  by  api>ointint;  him  to  the 
otiice  alluded  to.  The  truth  then  ap|)ears  to  l>e, 
that  actuated  either  !»y  <n"atitu(]e  to  his  ]iatron,  or 
by  regard  for  his  accomplished  son,  or  probably  by 
k)th  feelings,  the  Poet  resolved  to  evince  his  re-  \ 


spcct  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  hy  prefiziDg  to 
the  first  part  of  "  Liberty"  an  addren  which  shooU 
commemorate  their  worth  and  his  eattecm.  Mr. 
Talbot  died  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  Thooi- 
son's  eulogy  of  him  is  marked  by  simplicitj  and 
tenderness. 

Though  the  most  laboured,  and  in  ha  authoi'i 
opinion  the  best  of  his  productions,  "  Liberty"  wm 
never  (wpular,  and  perliaps  most  persons  have 
found  it  as  difl^cult  to  read  to  an  end  as  Dr.  John* 
son  did,  who  eagerly  avails  himself  of  the  neglect 
with  which  it  was  treated  to  indulge  in  one  of  those 
sneers  wluch  render  his  account  of  Thomsni  a 
memorial  of  his  want  of  candour  and  injustice,  ll 
was  inscribed  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
probably  enabled  Mr.  Lyttleton  to  introduce  bin 
to  the  notice  of  his  Royal  Highness.    However 
grieved  at  the  coldness  of  the  public  towards  hii 
favourite  work,  and  that  he  felt  it  severely  is  l»- 
yond  a  doubt,  one  at  least  of  his  fHcnds  gave  him 
every  consolation  which  the  most  extravagant 
praises  can  alTord.  That  exquidte  flatterer,  Aaron 
Hill,  whose  taste  and  judgment  gave  zest  to  hii 
eulogy,  thus  wrote  to  Thomson  on  the  ITtb  d 
Fcbruai;y,  1734;  and  it  is  amusing  to  compare  the 
opinion  of  a  distinguished  contemporary  vrith  that 
of  posterity  on  the  same  subject 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  You  have  lately  given  me  two  pleasum;  fe 
one  of  them  I  am  indebted  to  fortune,  who  brougbt 
mo  near  you,  though  not  quite  near  enough,  the 
other  night,  at   the  playhouse.     The  second  I 
owe  to  a  hand,  I  am  infinitely  more  proud  to  be 
obliged  by;  for  I  received  your  beautiful  preiat 
of  Liberty  from   ita  author.    It  will  be,  in  iU 
senses,  an  ornament  to  my  study.     It  will,  alflOi 
be  such  to  my  heart  and  my  memory;  for  I  ibiU 
never  be  able  to  think  of  a  loveliness  ui  moral,  * 
frankness  in  social,  or  a  penetration  in  iMlitic*^ 
life,  to  which  you  have  not,  in  this   inioiitahl^ 
masterpiece,  both  of  language  and  geiuua,  gi*^** 
a  force,  and  a  delicacy,  which  few  shall  be  hot't^ 
with  a  capacity  to  feel,  and  none  ever  with  i  c^" 
pacity  to  exceed. 

"  I  do  not  know  a  pleasure  I  shoidd  enjoy  wi 
more  pride  than  that  of  filling  up  the  leisure  of 
well  employed  year,  in  exerting  the  critic,  on  yo 
\x}vm]  in  con.sidering  it  firot,  with  a  view  to 
vastness  of  its  conception,  in  the  general  pla^'^  ■ 
secondly,  to  the  grandeur,  the  depth,  the  unlea*^'' 
ing,  self-sup]X)rted  richness  of  the  sentiment^  ^ 
and  thirdly,  to  the  strength,  the  elegance,  tt^-^ 
music,  the  comprehensive  living  enerjiy,  and  do^^ 
[»roj)riety  of  your  expression.  I  look  upon  Ih^T 
mighty  work  as  the  last  stretched  blaze  of  cor  e^"^ 
piring  genius.  It  is  the  dying  effort  of  despairiirf^ 
and  indignant  virtue,  and  will  stand,  like  one  9^ 
those  imuiortal  pyramids,  which  carry  their  DU|f 
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through  times  that  wonder  to  see  nothing 
lound  them  hut  oncomfortable  desert  1 

"  Yet  jou  must  give  me  leave,  while  I  but  ad- 
mire your  genius,  to  love  your  soul,  that  has  such 
oompass  of  humanity!  your  poem  is  not  newer 
than  your  mind,  nor  your  expression  stronger 
tliaii  your  virtue.  Whatever  school-enthusiasm 
has  misdrcamt  of  Homer,  that  he  knew  all  arts, 
mud  that  his  works  have  taught  their  practice, 
might  be  almost  said  and  proved  of  Mr.  Thom- 
■on's  'Liberty,'  without  partiality  or  flattery; 
whatever  has  been  sufTcrcd,  done,  or  thought, 
thioagh  all  the  revolutions  of  forgotten  time,  your 
more  than  magic  muse  revokes,  reacts,  and  ani' 
mates,  till  we  become  cotemporarics  of  every  busy 
age,  and  see,  and  Seel  the  changes,  which  they 
riiODe  or  sunk  by. 

"  It  is  possible  that  this  devoted  nation,  irreoo- 
loably  lost  in  luxury,  may,  like  your 

Uuls  artistB  form, 


On  higher  liie  Intent,  in  silken  tomb. 

ft  may  rise  to  future  animation,  and,  its  weahh, 

ki  pride,  and  commerce  lost,  lose  also  its  cor- 

nqjtion,  and  retriumph,  in  the  strength  of  unde- 

mng  poverty.    For,  certainly,  vou  have  detected  ™**^«  ^>'  ^**  invaluable  fund  of  manly  sentiments; 

the  sole  root  of  every  English  evil  you  deplore  so  ^"'  ^^^"^  ^^^  dispositions,  in  political  as  weU  as 


casion  he  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  tragie 
academy,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  Prlnca 
of  Wales  would  give  his  support  to  the  plan : — a 
remark  indicative  of  Thomson's  being  sufficiently 
connected  with  the  Prince  to  be  aware  of  his  sen- 
timents. A  letter  from  Hill  in  May  1736,  proves 
tliat  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  "  Liberty"  as 
a  speculation,  the  author  generously  resolved  to 
secure  the  publisher  from  loss: 

"  One  of  the  natural  growths  of  such  a  mind, 
as  we  see  in  your  writings,  is  the  generosity  ol 
your  purpose,  in  favour  of  the  bookseller.  I  am 
in  love  with  the  humanity  that  inspired  such  a 
sentiment ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  my  country,  wish 
it  may  never  be  carried  into  execution,  because 
the  beauty  of  the  action  wduld,  of  necessity,  pre- 
vent its  ever  being  forgotten ;  and  a  kind  of  nar 
tional  infamy,  whicli  must  disgrace  us  to  posterity, 
will,  as  infallibly,  be  a  consequence  ofits  being  re- 
membered. 

"  I  confess  myself  sincerely  mortified  to  hear 
that  such  a  poem  as  '  Liberty,'  in  such  a  nation 
as  Great  Britain,, can  have  failed  to  make  a  book- 
seller as  rich  as  an  ungrateful  people  have  been 


beautifully: 

Whenever  pufTd  with  power,  and  gorged  vdth  wealth, 
Kasiona^  like  ours,  let  trade  enonnoos  rise, 
And  eaai  and  south  their  mingled  treaeure  pour; 
Then,  swell'd  impetuous^  the  corrupting  flood 
I  o'er  the  city,  and  derours  the  land. 


"  Think,  seriously,  upon  this  observation,  and 

try  if^  in  all  your  acquaintance  with  past  ages,  you 

can  find  a  people  long  at  once  retaining  public 

^iitue  and  extended  commerce.    Search,  too,  as 

moch  in  vain  for  one  who  is,  with  wanner  truth, 

uhI  better  founded  zeal,  than  I  am, 

Dear  sir,  your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

A.  Hill." 

^^  another  letter,  dated  in  the  following  JTanua- 

9i  HiU  pointed  out  some  slight  defects  in  "  Liber' 

^i     %nd  in  September,  1735,  after  referring  to  a 

^^  of  "  Zara,"  which  he  submitted  for  Thoni- 

"■     perusal,  he  observed,   "The  warmth  you 

against  the  corruption  and  degeneracy  of 

is  an  indignation  both  natural  and  ne* 

in  abieest — 


■Ert«. 


'The  boaods  of  self  divinely  bunting  t' 

.  5^^  would  I  hope,  it  is  not  in  the  prophetic 
******  of  the  character,  that  a  poet,  like  you,  as- 
*  The  root  of  this  evil  is  too  deep  to  be 
^M  up;'"  and  ho  then  approves,  with  the 
of  a  disappointed  autnor,  of  the  ana- 
^'''^^kia.  which  Thomson  had  pronounced  against 
^  dramatic  taste  of  the  time.    On  the  same  oc- 

2x2 


natural  bodies,  which  havo  prevalence  to  help  or 
hinder  the  effect  of  medicines:  and  I  am  appre- 
hensive, that  republican  improvements  upon  mon- 
archical foundations  will  but  spoil  two  different 
orders,  either  of  which,  alone,  might  have  had 
strength  and  gracefulness." 

He  proceeds  to  comply  with  Thomson's  request, 
to  send  him  his  criticisms  in  the  event  of  a  second 
edition;  and  it  appears  from  this  letter,  that  he 
had  complained  that  the  works  of  authors  were 
not  secured  to  them,  as  Hill  sa3rs, 

"  Would  to  God  you  were  in  the  right,  in  that 
part  of  your  letter  which  wishes,  in  lieu  of  state 
patronage,  in  favour  of  learning,  tliat  we  had 
only  some  good  act  of  parliament  for  securing  to 
authors  the  property  of  their  own  works.  Me- 
thinks  if  the  act  would  go  deep  enough  to  reach 
the  very  root  of  your  wish,  it  should,  also,  secure 
to  the  public  the  education  of  her  gentlemen  as 
well  as  the  property  of  her  writers;  since,  where 
the  first  are  unable  to  taste,  the  last  must  write  to 
no  purpose." 

Two  other  paragraphs  in  this  communication 
refer  to  Thomson's  acquaintance  with  eminent 
poets  of  the  day : 

"  I  am  pleas'^  to  hear  that  Mr.  Pope  was  eu 
kind  as  to  make  any  inquiries  concerning  me. 
Your  good  nature  was  justly  and  generously  em* 
ployed  in  the  mention  you  make  of  poor  Mr. 
Savage." 

The  remarks  of  Johnson  on  the  alteration  and 
curtailment  made  by  Lord  Lyttelton  in  "  Libenj,*' 
are  too  just  not  to  produce  conviction,  aiul  in  thk 
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edition,  as  well  as  mcwt  others,  his  wish  to  ice  it 
exhibited  as  its  author  left  it  is  realised. 

A  letter  which  the  Poet  wrote  to  hiB  friend  Mr. 

Ross  about  tliis  period  displays  the  affection  which 

he  bore  to  his  relations,  and  proves  his  readineta 

to  contribute  to  their  supjmrt.     The  tragedy  to 

'  which  he  alludes  was  "  Agauiemnon." 

"dear  ROSS,  London^  *Vur.  6,  1736. 

I  own  1  have  a  good  deal  of  assurance,  after 
asking  one  favour  of  you,  never  to  answer  your 
letter  till  1  ask  another.  But  not  to  mince  the 
matter,  and  all  apologies  apart,  hearken  to  my 
xequcst. — My  sisters  have  Ix-en  advised  by  their 
friends  to  set  up  at  Edinburgh  a  little  milliner's 
shop;  and  if  you  can  conveniently  advance  to 
them  twelve  pounds,  on  my  account,  it  will  be  a 
particular  favour.  That  will  set  them  a-going, 
and  I  desi((n  from  time  to  time  to  send  them 
goods  froui  hence.  My  whole  account  I  will  pay 
you  when  you  come  up  here,  not  in  poetical  paper 
credit,  but  in  the  solid  money  of  this  dirty  worid. 
I  will  not  draw  upon  you,  in  case  you  be  not  pre- 
pared to  dotend  yourself;  but  if  your  purse  be 
valiant,  }ileas<.*  to  inquire  for  Jean  or  Elizabeth 
Thomson,  at  the  Reverend  Air.  Gubthnrt's;  and 
if  tills  lettf^r  lie  not  a  sulfieient  testimony  of  the 
debt,  I  will  send  you  whatever  you  dt^iro. 

"  It  is  late,  and  I  would  not  losi^  tiiis  i)ost.  Like 
a  laconic  man  of  buuness,  therefore,  I  must  here 
stop  short;  though  I  have  several  thiiis^s  to  im- 
part to  you,  and,  through  your  canal,  to  the  dear- 
est, true£!t,  heartiest  youth  that  treads  on  Scottish 
ground.  The  next  letter  I  write  you  shall  be 
washed  clean  from  business  in  the  CastaUaii  foun- 
tain. 

"  I  am  whipping  and  spurring  to  finish  a  tra- 
gedy for  you  this  winter,  but  am  still  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  goal,  which  makes  mc  fear  being 
distanced.  Remember  me  to  all  friends,  and  above 
them  all  to  Mr.  Forbes.  Though  my  alVection  to 
him  is  not  fanned  by  letters,  yet  is  it  as  liigh  as 
when  J  was  his  brother  in  the  virtu,  and  played  at 
chess  with  him  in  a  post-chaise. 

I  am,  dear  Ross, 
Most  sincerely  and  aflectionately  yours, 

JaMKS  TlIO.MSON." 

On  the  I2th  of  the  following  January,  he  again 
vrrote  to  Rohh. 

'*  Havinsjr  been  entirely  in  tlic  country  of  late, 
finishing  my  play,  1  did  not  receive  yours  till  some 
days  ago.  It  was  kind  in  you  not  to  draw  rashly 
upon  me,  which  at  present  hnA  put  me  into  danger; 
but  very  soon,  that  is  to  say  alwut  two  months 
hence,  1  shall  have  a  golden  buckler,  ami  you  may 
draw  boldly.  My  play  is  recoivod  in  Drury  Lane, 
and  will  bo  ))ut  into  my  Lord  Chamborlaitrs  or  hie 


deputy's  hands  to-morrow.  Petty*  came  here  two 
or  three  days  ago;  I  have  not  yet  eeen  the  round 
man  of  Grod  to  he.  He  is  to  be  panonified  a  kvt 
days  hence.  How  a  gown  and  cassock  will  be- 
come him;  and  with  what  a  holy  leer  he  will  cilify 
the  devout  females!  There  is  no  doubt  of  hk 
having  a  call,  for  he  is  immediately  to  enter  upon 
a  tolerable  living.  God  grant  hun  more,  and  ai 
fat  as  himself  It  rejoices  me  to  see  soujc  one 
worthy,  honest,  excellent  man  raised,  at  k>a«t  to 
independence.  Pray  make  my  comi^imrnto  to 
my  Lord  President,t  and  all  friends.  1  sliall  be 
glad  to  hear  more  at  kurge  from  you.  Just  now 
I  am  with  the  Alderman,  who  wishes  you  all  hap* 
piness." 

His  sisters  and  his  forthcoming  tragedy  ap- 
pear still  to  ha\e  divided  his  thoaghts,  for  in  F^ 
bmary  ho  thus  wrote  about  both  to  Mr.  Ga^in 
Hamilton : 

"  I  lately  heard  from  my  sisters  at  EdiDborgh, 
that  you  were  so  good  as  to  promise  to  advaiKt 
to  them,  on  my  account,  a' trifle  of  monc}*,  vbich 
I  proposed  to  allow  them  yearly.    The  aim  i» 
nxteen  pounds  sterling,  and  which  I  would  have 
paid  them  eight  pounds  sterling  at  Martioiua-S 
and  the  other  eight  pounds  at  Whitsuntide,  tb^ 
payment  to  begin  from  last  Martinmas.    Soth;»-'^ 
the  first  year  will  be  completed  at  Whitaanda^' 
next.    Your  doing  this  I  shall  look  upon  ai  ^ 
particuhr  favour,  and  the  money  shall  be  piB«^ 
here  at  your  order  as  you  please  to  direct    FIm«^  « 
upon  receipt  of  thi.«?,  to  send  to  them  at  Mr.  Cii»«-^ 
hart's  and  to  advance  to  them  the  payment  for  \ 
Martinmas,  which  place  to  my  account.    Had 
had  time  this  post,  I  would  have  written  to  iher^^ 
to  wait  upon  you.    I  have  a  tragetly,  enti 
Agamemnon,  to  be  represented  here  about 
weeks  hence.    Please  to  let  mc  know  how  maa 
copies  I  shall  send  to  you,  and  you  shall  ha^' 
them  in  full  time.     I  have  some  thoughts  of  prin^ 
ing  it  for  myself,  but  if  I  do  not,  I  will  take 
you  shall  have  what  copies  of  it  you  demand.   I 
I  can  serve  you  in  any  thing  else  here,  I  shall 
very  glad." 

In  1730,  he  was  one  of  the  c(mimittee  of  mana- 
gers of  the  Society    for  the  Encouragement  *■ 
Learning,  his  colleagues  being  cither  persotf  '* 
high  rank  or  of  considerable  literary  reputatioo. 

Thomson's  next  work  originated  in  gralitud^ 
His  constant  and  generous  patron,  Lord  Cb*'^'' 
cellor  TalM,  died  in  P'cbruary  1737,  and  f^oX^ 
afterwards,  the  beautiful  poem  to  his  memonr  ^^ 
peared.    Pieces  of  this  nature,  however  creditaJ'** 


•  "Peuy,"  thus  spoken  of,  was  Dr.  Patrick  Murdockf  •*? 
"(rily  man  of  Goil''  uf  the  "Caotle  of  Indt^ace,"  and  00*^ 
Thomson's  bingrapheni  and  ediiuni 

t  Duncan  Forbes. 
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feelings  may  be  which  inspired  them,  must 
extraordinaiy  intrinsic  merit  to  create  in- 
when  all  remembrance  of  the  individual 
om  they  celebrate  has  passed  away.  This 
im  is  possessed  by  the  article  in  question,  and 
same  reader  who  turns  from  the  cold  and  for- 
l,  though  elegant  versification  of  "  Liberty,"  if 
oommenoe  the  tribute  to  Lord  Talbot,  will  be 
uced  to  go  on;  and  should  he  not  think  himself 
aid  by  any  other  passage,  he  will  be  amply 
itificd  by  the  description  of  the  delicate  species 
patronage  which  it  is  fit  for  wealth  or  greatness 
bestow. 

**  Lei  leaming,  arta^  let  univenal  worth, 

lament  a  patron  Inet,  a  friend  and  judge. 

Unlike  the  mne  of  vanity,  that,  veil'd 

Beneath  the  patron's  proetiruied  name, 

Dane  sacrifice  a  worthy  man  to  priilc, 

And  flush  confusion  o'er  an  honest  check. 

When  he  conferr'd  a  grace,  it  seem'd  a  debt 

Which  he  to  merit,  to  the  public,  paid. 

And  to  the  great  all-bounteous  Source  of  Good. 

His  sympathimng  heart  itself  received 

The  generous  obligation  he  betitow'd. 

Thu,  this  indeed,  is  patronising  worth. 

Their  kinl  protcctro'  him  the  Muses  o\vn, 

Bat  trom  with  noble  pride  the  boasted  aid 

Of  tasteleaB  Vanity's  insulting  hand. 

The  gracious  stream  that  dicers  the  lettered  world, 

b  not  ilie  noisy  gift  of  summer's  noon, 

Wliosc  sudden  ciurrent,  from  the  naked  root, 

Wadies  the  little  soil  which  yet  remained, 

And  only  more  dejects  the  blushing  flowera : 

No,  'tis  the  toA  desoerkling  dews  at  eve. 

The  silent  treasures  of  the  venial  jrcar, 

Indulging  deep  their  sbires,  the  stiU  night  long; 

Till,  with  returning  morn,  the  freahen'd  world 

b  fragrance  all,  all  beauty,  joy,  and  song." 

Xhe  opportunity  is  also  taken  to  defend  Bishop 
Uidle,  his  early  patron  and  the  confidential 
end  of  the  chancellor,  who  incurred  the  suspi- 
«3  of  heresy,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
kakt  this  piece  does  honour  to  the  virtues  of  his 
■ut,  it  elevates  his  character  as  a  poet. 
Ei«  motive  for  perpetuating  the  fame  of  Lord 
^bot  was  wholly  disinterested:  it  was,  indeed,  a 
LTC  offering  to  that  setting  sun  on  whose  rays 
pcnded  all  the  brightness  of  his  own  prospects, 
^ith  the  chancellor  he  lost  the  situation  which 
•*dered  him  independent;  and  though  Lord 
l-^rdwicke,  Talbot's  successor,  is  said  to  have  kept 
*  office  open  in  expectation  that  Thomson  would 
^ly  for  it,  he  failed  to  do  so,  and  it  was  given  to 
^^lier.  From  what  this  neglect  of  his  interests 
'"^  niufit  be  left  to  conjecture.  It  is  said  that  he 
^  listless  and  indifferent:  but  he  may  perhajM 
^^e  fancied  that  his  eminence  was  sufiiciently 
'^^  to  liavc  induced  the  new  chancellor  to  offer 
^nai  hia  lordship  imagino<l  would  have  been 
'^^ht,  and  possibly  the  Poet  was  deprived  of  the 
'^Ge  firom  a  mistaken  pride  on  both  sides.    He 


might,  however,  without  meanness,  have  asked  to 
retain  what  he  already  possessed,  and  the  other 
might  have  had  the  urbanity  to  offer  to  contmuo 
that  which  it  was  ungenerous  to  take  away ;  but 
he  who,  trusting  to  the  merit  of  his  work3,  suffers 
himself  to  believe  that  they  will  procure  him  that 
courtesy  firom  rank  which  in  England  is  reserved' 
for  those  possessed  of  wealth,  birth,  or  political  in- 
fluence, will  find  himself  fatally  mistaken,  and  like 
Thomson  will  have  cause  to  deplore  his  error. 

This  change  in  his*  condition  did  not  however 
impair  hia  energies  or  depress  his  spirits,  nor  did 
ho  alter  his  manner  of  living,  trusting  probably  to 
the  sale  of  his  writings  to  supply  his  wants.  The 
loss  of  his  situation  as  Secretary  of  Briefs  renders 
it  probable  that  it  was  about  this  period  when  he 
was  arrested  for  debt,  and  was  rescued  from  a 
spunging  house  by  Cluin,  the  well  known  actor. 
The  anecdote  is  highly  creditable  to  both  parlies, 
and  is  deserving  of  being  recorded,  as  the  origin 
of  a  friendsliip  bctweeen  two  distinguished  per- 
sons, which  ended  only  with  their  lives;  and  be- 
cause it  contradicts  the  aphorism,  that  a  pecuniary 
obligation  is  generally  repaid  by  ingratitude. 

On  leaniing  that  Thomson  was  confined  for  a 
debt  of  about  seventy  pounds,  Cluin  repaired  to 
the  house,  and  having  inquired  for,  was  intro- 
duced to  him.  Thomson  was  a  good  deal  discon- 
certed at  seeing  Cluin  in  such  a  place,  and  his  em- 
barrassment increased  when  Cluin  told  him  he  was 
come  to  sup  with  him,  being  conscious  that  all  the 
money  he  was  possessed  of  would  scarce  procure 
a  good  one,  and  that  credit  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. His  anxiety  was  however  removed  upon 
duin's  informing  him  that,  as  he  supposed  it 
would  have  been  inconvenient  to  have  had  the  sup- 
per dressed  in  the  place  they  were  in,  ho  had  or- 
dered it  fix)m  an  adjacent  tavern,  and  as  a  prelude 
half  a  dozen  of  claret  was  introduced.  Supper 
being  over,  Cluin  said,  "  It  is  time  now,  Jemmy 
Thomson,  we  should  balance  accounts."  This 
not  a  little  astonished  the  poet,  who  imagined  he 
had  some  demand  upon  him ;  but  Cluin,  perceiving 
it,  continued,  "  Sir,  the  pleasure  I  have  had  in 
perusing  your  works,  I  can  not  estimate  at  less  than 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  I  insist  upon  taking  this 
opportunity  of  acquitting  myself  of  the  debt."  On 
saying  this,  he  put  down  a  note  of  that  value,  and 
hastily  took  his  leave,  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

The  most  valuable  acquaintance  which  Thom- 
son ever  formed  was  with  Mr.,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Lyttelton,  whom  Pope  has  described 
as  being 

Still  true  to  vlrtae  and  as  warm  as  true, 

but  the  precise  time  or  manner  of  its  commeno^ 
ment  is  no  where  mentioned.  Murdoch  says 
Lyttelton  presented  him  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
before  he  was  personally  known  to  him;  and  John- 
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■on  states  that  this  occurred  after  he  lost  hu  situa- 
tion of  Secretary  of  Briefii,  which  was  early  in 
1737.  On  being  introduced,  his  Royal  Highness 
enquired  into  the  state  of  his  aflairs,  and  Thomson 
having  answered  that  "  they  were  in  a  more  poeti- 
cal posture  than  formerly,"  the  prince  granted  him 
'  a  pension  of  lOOl,  a  year,  but  of  which  he  lived  to 
be  deprived. 

In  1738  Agamcnmon  appeared,  but  its  reception 
was  far  from  favourable;  aud  a  ludicrous  story  is 
told  of  Thomson's  agony  at  witnessing  the  repre- 
sentation, on  the  first  night,  being  so  great,  as  to 
oblige  him  to  excuse  his  delay  in  meeting  the 
firicnds  with  whom  he  liad  promised  to  sup,  saying 
that  his  wig  had  been  so  disordered  by  perspiration 
that  he  could  not  appear  until  he  had  submitted  to 
the  hands  of  the  hair-dresser.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
such  was  his  excitement  upon  the  occasion,  that 
he  audibly  accompanied  the  actors  in  their  recita- 
tion, until  a  friend  reminded  him  of  the  indiscre- 
tion. Pojio  was  present  at  its  api)earance,  and  was 
honoured  by  the  audience  with  a  general  clap,  a 
mark  of  approbation  which,  though  not  uncommon 
in  other  countries,  is  rarely  evinced  by  an  English 
audience  to  a  man  who  is  merely  a  poet.  Aga- 
memnon was  inscribed  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
in  a  dedication  which  is  good  because  it  is  short, 
and  free  from  the  fulsome  panegyrics  common  to 
such  addresses.  The  prologue  was  furnished  by 
Mallet;  the  epilogue,  which  from  not  being  as- 
signed to  any  other  author,  may  in  its  present  form 
be  considered  Thomson^s  own,  is  remarkable  for 
being  altered  after  the  first  representation ;  and  in 
all  the  editions  of  the  play  a  note  occurs,  stating 
that  the  whole,  excepting  the  six  lines  with  which 
it  commences,  "  being  very  justly  disliked  by  the 
audience,  another  was  substituted  in  its  place." 
Whether  the  original  epilogue  was  written  by  him 
tt  crountfiil,  and  it  would  seem  from  the  substituted 
lines,  that  those  which  gave  place  to  it  were  ob- 
noxious from  their  indelicacy.  With  much  tact 
he  hails  their  rejection  as  an  indication  of  a  better 
taste: 

"  Thus  he  began :— And  you  approred  the  strain; 
Till  the  next  couplet  sunk  to  light  and  vain. 
You  check'd  him  there.— To  you,  to  reason  just, 
He  owns  he  triumph'd  in  your  klml  disgust. 
Charm'd  by  your  frown,  by  your  displeasure  graced^ 
lie  halls  the  rising  virtue  of  your  tajite;" 

tnd  he  concluded  with  convratulatinor  them  on  the 
improvement. 

Shortly  Iwfore  Agamemnon  was  produced,  Dr. 
Rundle  thus  wrote  to  Mrs.  Sandys,  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  that  lady  had  suggested  a  subject  for  a 
play  to  him,  which  he  once  intended  to  adopt. 

"My  friend  Thomson,  the  poet,  is  bringing 
a&other  untoward  heroine  on  the  sta^e,  and  has 
deferred  writing  on  the  subject  you  chose  for  him, 
though  ne  had  the  whole  scheme  drawn  out  into 


acts  and  scenes,  proper  turns  of  passion  and 
timents  pointed  out  to  him,  and  the  distrai  mide 
as  touching  and  important,  as  new,  and  interert* 
ing,  and  regular,  as  any  that  was  ever  introduced 
on  the  stage  at  Athens,  for  the  inatruetion  of  tbt 
polite  nation.  But,  perhaps  the  delicacy  of  the 
subject,  and  the  judgment  required  in  saying  bold 
truths,  whose  boldness  should  not  make  than  d^ 
generate  into  oftcnsiveness,  deterred  him.  Hii 
present  story  is  the  death  of  Agamemnon.  An 
adulteress,  who  murders  her  husband,  is  bat  u 
odd  example  to  be  presented  before,  and  ajdmomih 
the  beauties  of  G  reat  Britain.  However,  if  he  wiD  • 
be  advised,  it  shall  not  be  a  shocking,  though  it 
can  not  be  a  noble  stoiy.  He  will  enrich  it  with 
a  profusion  of  worthy  sentiments  and  high  poetij, 
but  it  will  be  written  in  a  rough,  harsh  style,  lod 
in  numbers  great,  but  careless.  He  wants  that 
neiitness  and  simplicity  of  diction  which  ii  so  n*> 
tural  in  dialogue.  He  can  not  throw  the  light  of 
an  elegant  ease  on  his  thoughts,  wliich  will  make 
the  sublimest  turns  of  art  appear  the  genuine  un* 
premeditated  dictates  of  the  heart  of  the  speaker. 
But  with  all  his  faults,  he  will  have  a  thouttod 
masterly  strokes  of  a  great  genius  seen  in  all  he 
writes ;  and  he  will  be  appUuded  by  those  vho 
most  censure  him." 

In  the  ensuing  year,  1739,  his  play  entitled  Ed- 
ward and  Eleanora  was  offered  to  the  stage,  \^ 
was  prohibited  from  being  represented.    To  ui^ 
derstand  this  measure,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  ^ 
the  politics  of  the  period.   The  heir  apparent,  Ff** 
derick.  Prince  of  Wales,  lived  in  open  hostility  ^ 
his  father  George  the  Second ;  his  house  was  tl** 
rendezvous  of  the  opposition,  and  as  the  advocft^ 
of  liberal  opinions  he  was  the  idol  of  the  whigs  vP^ 
other  dicontented  persons.    The  plot  of  Edwa^^ 
and  Eleanora  is  derived  from  the  well  known  itoT^ 
of  ElcADor  of  Castile,  the  wife  of  King  Edwa/^ 
the  First,  havmg  preserved  her  husband  s  lift  K" 
the  Holy  Land  by  sucking  the  poison  from  bi^ 
wound.    As  Edward  was  then  heir  apparent  t0 
the  crown,  he  stood  in  the  same  position  as  tb^ 
Prince  of  Wales;  and  Thomson  availed  himself 
of  the  circumstance  to  introduce  some  passag^o 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  prince's  popularity  hy 
encouraging  the  people  to  hope  for  his  aocesnozi. 
Of  tlicsetho  most  striking  are: 

"Edward,  return ;  lose  not  a  day,  an  hour, 
Before  thia  city.    Though  yoin-  cauae  be  holy. 
Believe  me,  'tis  a  much  more  pious  office, 
To  save  your  failier's  old  and  bnUcen  year^ 
Uifl  mild  and  easy  temper,  (h>m  the  soaiQe 
Of  low,  corrupt,  Infinuating  tnuioi&: 
A  nobler  oflke  far!  on  the  firm  haw 
Of  well  proportlon'd  liberty,  to  bulkl 
Tlie  common  quiet,  happinesi^  and  i^Iory 
Of  king  and  people,  England's  rtring  gmndeur 
To  you,  my  Prince,  this  task,  of  right,  beloi^ 
Has  not  the  royal  lieir  a  jualer  claim 


HEMOIB,  OF  JAUE8  THOMSON. 


'  Uwlr  gmd,  maeaa  IbeLi  ^kiC7  hik.* 
t  blamanj  vtmie^  youihfUL  Edwiid 


lOB,  irlfldoni,  UhI,  hiuI  blool  ufngH, 

oaporunt,  IhLsdKLHirehoQTi 
ud  Que  aloiH^  otu  wrtping  oniitrT 

h  ■  Iiiil{)ia  paiFDi'i  pipnlnf  roict." 
mailo  to  «aj,  in  lepl;. 


rrpnlilico]  illusioni  occur,  which  il 
not  to  undenUtiil,  ini)  wbcii  aiider- 

0  tppty  ;  hence  the  euppreuion  of  the 
neither  surpriiung  nor  uiueaiiaiiibld.* 
ik  of  Johmon  that  it  wm  difficull  to 
h;  the  pUjnn*  not  aUonedtoboacleil, 

1  be  never  leul  Thonuon'*  irorki  nitli 
on  which  wu  incumbent  upon  his  liiog- 
t  WM,  howeret,  prinled  with  &  dedien- 

Princew  of  Wale*,  the  modeistutn  of 
■4  eiiet  merit.  He  uji, 
I  character  of  Eleanora  1  have  etidea- 
Tcpreaent,  boncver  faintly,  a  priiicrea 
ml  fbr  all  the  virtues  that  iGiuler  greal- 
hle.  I  have  aimed,  particolar];,  tu  da 
L  mj^  "  Tbli  nfusal  dni*  aRf  r  \t  anoUwi ;  ami 


Ur  Gopfa  lor  hit  fiuni,  when  Budiwvrait^L 
GTlnlheKA^  This  ^eultmtn  llkcwba .:. 
■nuBi  amUuduiFnToihlaaubjiiaihiiH  ; 
iGemunliero.   Buihta  pUjigullikMinl 


juiliec  to  Iwr  inviolable  affection  anJ  genennis 
Icadt'mew  liir  a  piince,  who  wu  the  darling  of  k 
great  and  &e«  people.  Tbeir  deccendanta,  eieD 
now,  vrill  own  toith  pteaaure  how  properly  thia 
iulili¥Bi  iimado  loyoui  Royal  Highneaa." 

T  he  lea  of  whatever  fame  and  profit  he  may 
have  anticipated  in  coDtequenceuf  the  prohibition 
of  thi^  tragedy,  waa  more  than  made  up  by  thu 
syuip.-iihy  of  the  public.  To  the  latter  he  ap- 
peared in  ■  light  which  never  fails  to  icndei  an 
Englishmui  attractive,  that  of  a  falTeier  lor  tha 
Bake  of  freedom,  and  aniiijurcd  patriotl  Jobnaon 
f.ta{e»  that  ho  endravourcd  to  repair  hii  peeiukiarr 
1<WB  hy  B  aubacription,  but  he  nyi  that  be  can 
not  tfU  ita  mccesa.  Upon  the  same  authori^ 
it  U  related,  that  "  when  the  public  murmured  at 
tlto  unkind  irculmcnt  of  Thomson,  one  of  the  mi- 
nisterial  writers  icmuked,  that  he  had  takea  a 
'  liberty'  which  was  not  agiecablo  to  Britannia  in 

~  cm  this  time  untU  1715  Thomson  did  Uttia 
ricrpting  that  about  the  year  VSiO  be  tirola  bia 
"  Masque  of  Alfred,"  in  conjunction  with  hi* 
I  Mallet.  This  was  eompoaed  by  command 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  entertainment  of 
hia  bouaehotd  at  hia  aummer  reiidencc,  and  waa 
performed  at  the  gardens  in  CliCten  on  the  IM  ol 
August,  1740,  before  a  brilliant  audience,  eonaiit- 
ing  of  thrir  Royal  Highneaaes,  the  Fiince  and 
PiiucrM  of  Wales  and  their  whole  luke.  Thia 
pifce,  with  alterations  and  new  muue,  was  mem 
years  aflerwarda  acted  at  Covent  Garden.* 

Three  lettenwhich  Thomson  wrote  in  the  yeai 
1T4-2,  when  he  was  residing  m  Kcv«  Lane,  have 
bi«n  printed.  Two  of  them  are  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Robenaon,  the  sialer  of  MiM  Young,  to  whom  he 
nas  wUmly  attached,  and  whose  branty  and  mo- 
rits  he  lepcatldly  ceiels«ted  under  the  name  of 
AnianJa.  Those  ladies  had  gone  to  Bath  Tot 
their  health,  and  Thomson  lamenla  the  loM  of 
their  eodety  in  a  Lively  »tjle:  a  panagc  in  one 
of  them,  in  which  be  speaks  of  Mrs,  Robriteou'i 
child,  in  re&rence  to  Miu  Yo^ng,  ia  worth  ex- 
tnicdng: 

"  I  can  not  help  telling  you  ol  1  very  pleasing 
BCone  I  lately  nw. — In  the  middle  jf  a  greon  field 
there  ilanda  a  peaceful  lowly  halntttioni    into 


)t  ma  enllielj  new  moddM  bj  KiDh,  do  jwi  tf  the 
W'iiif  retained  excepts  few  Uoea  It  waa  icu^  m  Dnur 
^,  .-'lid  pabUibtd  In  firo.  In  ITBI.  Tbou£h  einUeailr 
'.iniisd,  li  WIS  DiK  veiT  HKetaAii.  The  prelcigue  was 
i..,  Ufihe  Eirltjf  Corts.  It  hu  been  nld.  that  HaDM 
.  '  ;  ACfrid  10  be  jHitmnH]  at  Dnirjr  Lanr.  iy  Inun 
'  Gfirrtck,  llial.  Id  hlx  Inleoded  Life  of  the  Duke  <d 
>uEtL.  he  ebould,  bj  en  ti^nbous  device,  And  sdIcM 
.oKiincf  iheaee.  "Mf  diu  rrteD4"eald  Gink:^ 
1  iMi  qulH  Irft  off  wiiiingfiit  the  nagel"  Tha  Ua 
men,  iDd  AllM  WIS  jaoducHL— SiOfTajttu  A* 
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which  having  entered,  I  hchcld  innocence,  sweet 
innocence,  uslcep.  Your  heart  would  have  yeam- 
#)d,  your  eyea  perhaps  have  overflowed  with  team 
of  joy,  to  see  how  charming  he  looked;  like  a 
young  cherub  dropped  from  heaven,  if  they  he  80 
happy  as  to  have  youngxherubs  there. 

"  When  awaked,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  with 
what  complacency  and  ease,  what  soft  serenity 
altogether  unmixed  with  the  least  cloud,  he  open- 
ed his  eyes.  Dancing  with  joy  in  his  nurse's 
anns,  his  eyes  not  only  smiled,  but  laughed,  which 


British  note  is  better  music.  If  a  timely  stop  ii 
not  put  to  this,  the  genuine  breed  of  our  tncieiit 
sturdy  dogs  will  by  degrees  dwindle  and  degene- 
rate into  dull  Dutch  mastifik,  effeminate  lulian 
lapdogs,  or  tawdry  impertinent  French  harlequina. 
All  our  once  noble  throated  guardians  of  the  houae 
and  fold  will  be  succeeded  by  a  mean  courtly  nee, 
that  snarl  at  honest  men,  flatter  rogues,  {xoodly 
wear  badges  of  slavery,  ribands,  collars,  &c.  and 
fetch  and  carry  sticks  at  the  lion's  court.  Bj  tha 
by,  my  dear  Marquis,  this  fetching  and  canying 


put  mo  in  mind  of  a  certain  near  relation  of  his,  of  sticks  is  a  diversion  you  are  too  much  addicted 
whom  I  need  not  name.  What  delights  thee  so,  to,  and,  though  a  diversion,  unbecoming  a  tnie 
thou  lovely  babe  1  art  thou  thinking  of  thy  mo-  independent  country  dog.  There  is  another  dog 
ther's  recovery  1  docs  some  kind  power  impress  vice  that  greatly  prevails  among  the  hungry  whelpi 
upon  thee  a  presage  of  thy  future  happiness  under  at  court,  but  you  arc  too  well  stuflfcd  to  f^dl  into  that 
her  tender  care? — I  took  the  liberty  to  touch  him  ^  What  I  mean  is  patting,  pawing,  soliciting,  tesHng, 
with  unhallowed  lips,  which  restored  me  to  the  snapping  the  morsel  out  of  one  another's  moothi, 
good  opinion  of  the  nurse,  who  had  neither  forgot  being  bitterly  envious,  and  insatiably  ra^'enoos, nay, 
nor  forgiven  my  ha\ing   slighted   that  favour  sometimes  filching  when  they  safely  may.  Of  this 

vice,  I  have  an  instance  continually  before  my  cjei. 


once. 


This  letter  contained  a  song,  which  will  be  in  that  wretched  animal  Scrub,  whose  geniui  u 
found  in  Che  second  volmne.  Another  letter  is !  quite  misplaced  here  in  the  country.  He  haa,  be> 
here  given  at  length,  from  its  being  the  only  at- .  sides,  such  an  admirable  talent  at  scratching  at  i 
tempt  of  a  humorous  nature  in  prose  whichjdoor,  as  might  well  recommend  him  to  the  office  of 
Thomson  is  known  to  have  made,  and  the  man-  a  court  waiter.  A  word  in  your  ear — 1  wish  a  cer- 
ner  in  which  he  satirizes  travellers  and  courtiers  tain  two-legged  friend  of  mine  had  a  little  of  tbti 


18  aniusmg. 

To  a  Friend,  on  his  Travels. 

•  Trusty  and  well  beloved  Dog,    Dec.  7,  1742. 
"  Hearing  you  are  gone  abroad  to  see  the 


assiduity.  These  canine  courtiers  aro  abo  ex- 
tremely given  to  bark  at  merit  and  \irtue,  if  ill  dad 
and  poor:  they  have  likewise  a  nice  discenunoit 
with  rcfgard  to  those  whom  their  master  dtstio- 
guishcs ;  to  such  you  shall  see  them  go  up  imID^ 


world,  as  they  coll  it,  1  can  not  forbear,  uix)n  this  diatcly,  and  fawning  in  the  most  abject  manner- 
occasion,  transmitting  you  a  few  thouglits.  baiser  Icur  cul.    For  me,  it  is  always  a  maxim 
"  It  may  seem  presumption  in  me  to  pretend  to 


To  honour  humble  worth,  and,  Korning  itate, 
P—  OQ  Uw  proud  inhospitable  gate. 

For  which  reason  I  go  scattering  my  water  every 


give  you  any  instruction;  but  you  must  know, 
that  1  am  a  dog  of  considerable  experience.  In- 
deed I  have  not  improved  so  much  as  I  might 
have  done  by  my  justly  deserved  misfortunes:  where  about  Richmond.  And  now  that  I  am  upon 
the  case  very  often  of  my  betters.  However,  a  this  topic,  I  must  cite  you  two  lines  of  a  letter  firoD 
little  I  have  learned ;  and  sometimes,  while  I  ■  Bounce,  of  celebrated  memory,  to  Fop,  a  dog  in 
seemed  to  lie  asleep  before  the  fire,  I  have  over-  the  country  to  a  dog  at  court.  She  is  giving  tf 
heard  the  conversation  of  your  travellers.  In  the  account  of  her  generous  offspring,  among  which 
first  place,  I  will  not  suppose  that  you  are  gone  \  she  mentions  two,  far  above  the  vice  1  now  ceo- 
abrood  an  illiterate  cub,  just  escaped  from  the  lash  sure : 
of  your  keeper,  and  running  wild  about  the  worid 


like  a  dog  who  has  lost  his  master,  utteriy  unac- 
quainted with  the  proper  knowledge,  manners, 
and  conversation  of  dogs. 

"  These  are  the  public  Jests  of  every  country 
through  which  they  run  post,  and  frequently  they 
are  avoided  as  if  they  were  mad  dogs.  None  will 
converse  with  them  but  those  who  shear,  somc- 
tmies  even  skin  them,  and  often  they  return  home 
like  a  dog  who  has  lost  his  toil.    In  short,  these  have  been  most  furiously  affected  with  it  heie  ^ 


One  uahen  friends  to  Bathunt*»  door, 
One  lawns  at  Oxford's  on  the  poor. 

Charming  dogs!  I  have  little  more  to  say;  hut 
•only,  considering  the  great  mart  of  scandal  y''** 
are  at,  to  warn  you  against  flattering  thoM  ^^ 
converse  with,  and  the  moment  they  turn  to  ^ 
away,  backbiting  them — a  vice  with  which  the  oW 
dogs  of  old  ladies  are  much  infected ;  and  you  iQU^ 


travelling  puppies  do  nothing  else  but  run  after 
foreign  bitches,  learn  to  dance,  cut  capers,  play 
tricks,  and  admire  your  fine  outlandish  howling; 
though,  in  my  opinion,  our  vigorous  deep  mouthed ' 


Richmond,  had  you  not  happened  into  a  good  ^ 
mily:  therefore  I  might  have  spared  this  cauUoD* 
One  thing  I  had  almost  forgot  You  have  a  baf 
custom,  when  you  chance  upon  a  certain  fragrtf^ 
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am,  of  perfuming  your  carcass  with  it.  Fi<»!  ■ 
>ave  that  nasty  custom  to  your  little,  foppish, ' 
Aiod  dogs,  who  do  it  to  conceal  their  own 

ly  letter,  I  fear,  grows  tedious.  I  will  detain 
rom  your  sIumberB  no  longer,  but  conclude 
thing  that  the  waters  and  exercise  may  bring 

your  fat  sides,  and  that  you  may  return  a 
si  accompUshed  dog.  Pray  lick  for  me,  you 
'  dog,  the  hands  of  the  fair  ladies  you  have 
mour  to  attend.  I  remember  to  have  had 
AppinesB  once,  when  one  who  shall  be  name- 
oked  with  an  envious  eye  upon  me. 
azewell,  my  dear  marquis.  Return,  I  beg  it 
I,  ■con  to  Richmond ;  when  I  will  treat  you 
lOfDe  ch6ice  fragments,  a  marrowbone,  which 

crack  for  you  myself,  and  a  dessert  of  high 
d  cheese.    I  am,  without  further  ceremony, 

ainccrely,  Bi:kp. 

ii  Dewti  too  Marki.     X.   Scrub's  mark." 

a  letter  which  Thomson  wrote  Mr.  Lyttel- 
rn  July,  1743,  he  says  he  was  em{)loyed  in 
sting  "The  Seasons:"  at  that  time,  it  seems, 
id  never  been  at  Hagley,  his  friend's  seat,  in 
oeitershire. 

I  SIR,  London^  July  14, 1743. 

lad  Uie  pleasure  of  yours  some  posts  ago,  and 
delayed  answering  it  hitherto  that  I  might 
bfe  to  determine  when  I  could  have  the  happi- 
of  waiting  upon  you.  Hagley  is  the  place ' 
ngland  1  roost  desire  tG  see;  I  imagine  it  to 
rnitly  delightful  in  itsel),  and  I  know  it  to  be 
» the  highest  degree  by  the  company  it  is  ani- 1 
3d  with.  Some  reasons  prevent  my  waiting 
1  you  immediately,  but,  if  you  will  be  so  good 
Bt  me  know  how  long  you  design  to  stay  in 
3oantry,  nothing  shall  hinder  me  from  passing 
e  weeks  or  a  month  with  you  before  you  leave 
Am  this  will  fall  in  Autumn,  I  shall  like  it  the 
er,  for  I  think  that  season  of  the  year  the  most 
iiog  and  the  most  poetical.  The  sfnrits  are 
then  dissipated  with  the  gaiety  of  Spring,  and 
glaring  light  of  summer,  but  composed  into  a 
Hit  and  tempered  joy.  The  year  is  perfect  In 
mean  time  I  will  go  on  with  correcting  The 
■ODS,  and  hope  to  carry  down  more  than  one 
hem  with  roe.  The  muses,  whom  yon  oblig- 
y  say  I  shall  bring  along  with  me,  I  shall  find 
I  you — the  muses  of  the  great  simple  country, 
the  little,  fine-lady  muses  of  Richmond  Hill. 
I  have  lived  so  long  in  the  noise,  or  at  least 
Gitant  din  of  the  town,  that  I  begin  to  forget 
It  netiienient  is:  with  you  I  shall  enjoy  it  in  its 
best  elegance  and  purest  simplicity.  The  mind 
i  not  only  be  soothed  into  peace,  but  enlivened 
0  hannony.     My  compliments  attend  all  at 

B 


Hagley,  and  particularly  her  who  gives  it  charms 
to  you  it  never  had  before. 

Believe  me  to  be  ever,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
Most  affectionately  yours, 

James  Thomsox." 

In  1745  his  Tancred  and  Sigismunda  was  per- 
formed at  Drury  Lane  with  considerable  applause, 
and  he  again  found  a  patron  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  whom  he  says,  in  the  dedication,  "  Al- 
low me  only  to  wish,  that  what  1  have  now  the 
honour  to  offer  to  your  Royal  Highness  may  be 
judged  not  unworthy  of  your  protection,  at  least 
in  the  sentiments  which  it  inculcates.  A  warm 
and  grateful  sense  of  your  goodness  to  me  makes 
me  desirous  to  seize  every  occasion  of  declaring 
in  public  my  profound  resjiect  and  dutiful  attach- 
ment." 

During  the  year  1744  Mr.  Lyttelton  came  into 
ofiice,  and  the  earliest  exercise  of  his  patronage 
was  to  bestow  on  Thomson  the  situation  of  sur- 
veyor general  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  tlie  duties 
of  which  appointment  he  performed,  by  deputy, 
and  of  which  the  profits  were  300^  a  year.  He 
was  thus  placed  above  want,  if  he  was  not  ele- 
vated to  affluence,  and  this  piece  of  good  fortune 
must  have  been  the  more  grateful  since  he  was 
indebted  for  it  to  a  friendship  produced  by  his 
own  merits. 

Much  of  the  Summer  of  1745,  and  the  Autumn 
of  1746,  were  passed  at  the  Leasowes,  with  Shcn- 
stone;  who,  after  his  death,  placed  the  following 
inscription  in  Virgil's  grove  there  in  commemora' 
tion  of  him. 

Celeberrimo  PdeiiB, 

Jaeobo  TTionuotif 

Prope  foutes  ille  non  lasiiditos 

G.  a 

Bedem  banc  omavlL 

«  Qun  tibi,  qua  tali  reddam  pro  carmine  dona  7 
Nam  neqne  me  tantum  venienite  sibilus  aiKtii, 
Nee  percuan  jurant  fluctu  tara  littoia,  nee  qua 
Saxoms  Inter  dccurrunt  fluminft  vallea.'" 

Thomson  once  more  experienced  the  uncertain- 
ty of  patronage  by  the  loss  of  the  pension  of  100/. 
a  year,  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  granted 
him.  This  it  would  seem,  from  a  passage  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Pateraon,  1748,  arose  from  Mr. 


*  To  the  much  oelebnted  Poet, 

James  Thommm^ 

This  seat  was  placed 

near  his  ftvourite  springs 

by 

w.  a 

How  Shan  I  thank  thy  Moae^  so  IbrroM  to  pleasa  I 
For  not  the  whtoperlngi  of  the  southern  braeaik 
Nor  banks  atill  beaten  by  the  breaking  wava, 
Nor  limpid  rilla  that  pebblj  valUes  iav^ 
Yield  such  delighL 


\ 


^itmm^m^ttmtti^itmnMA 
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Lyttelton,  whose  influence  obtained  it  for  him,; 
having  incurred  the  Prince's  displeasure.    West 
and  Mallet,  both  friends  of  that  noble  minded  in- 
dividual, and  who  were  similarly  favoured  with 
pensions,  were  deprived  of  them  on  the  same  day  \ 
and  for  the  same  reason. 

Whilst  at  Haglcy,  Mr.  Lyttelton'*  seat,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1747,  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Thomson, 
and,  as  it  is  the  lajst  to  his  family  which  has  been 
preserved,  it  will  be  read  with  interest  Dr.  John- 
son received  it  from  Boeweil  to  whom  that  lady 
presented  it. 

Hajley^  in  Worcestershire, 
October  the  ith,  1747. 

"  MT  DEAR  SISTER, 

I  thought  you  had  known  me  better  than  to 
interpret  my  silence  into  a  decay  of  affection, 
especially  as  your  behaviour  has  always  been  such 
as  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  it.  Do  not 
imagine,  because  I  am  a  bad  correspondent,  that 
I  can  ever  prove  an  unkind  friend  and  brother. 
I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  tell  you,  that  my 
affiictions  are  naturally  very  fixed  and  constant; 
and  if  I  had  ever  reason  of  complaint  against 
you,  of  which,  by  the  by,  I  have  not  the  least  sha- 
dow, I  am  conscious  of  so  many  defects  in  my- 
self, as  dispose  mo  to  be  not  a  little  charitable  and 
forgiving. 

"  It  gives  me  the  truest  heartfelt  satisfaction  to 
hear  you  have  a  good,  kind  husband,  and  are  in 
easy,  contented  circumstances;  but  were  they 
otherwise,  that  would  only  awaken  aAd  heighten 
my  tenderness  towards  you.  As  our  good  and 
tender-hearted  parents  did  not  live  to  receive  any 
material  testimonies  of  that  highest  human  grati- 
tude I  owed  them,  than  which  nothing  could  have 
given  mo  equal  pleasure,  the  only  return  I  can 
make  them  now  is,  by  kindness  to  those  they  left 
behind  them.  Would  to  God  poor  Lizy  had  lived 
longer,  to  have  been  a  farther  witness  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  say;  and  that  I  might  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  once  more  a  sister,  who  so 
truly  deserved  my  esteem  and  love.  But  she  is 
happy,  while  we  must  toil  a  little  longer  here  be- 
kyw:  let  us,  however,  do  it  cheerfully  and  groto- 
inlly,  supported  by  the  pleasing  hope  of  meeting 
yet  again  on  a  safer  shore,  where  to  recollect  the 
storms  and  difiiculties  of  life  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
inconsistent  with  that  blissful  state.  "  You  did 
right  to  call  your  daughter  by  her  name;  for  you 
must  needs  have  had  a  particular  tender  friend- 
ship for  one  another,  endeared  as  you  were  by 
nature,  by  having  passed  the  affectionate  years 
of  your  youth  together,  and  by  that  great  softener 
and  engager  of  hearts,  mutual  hardship.  That 
It  was  in  my  power  to  ease  it  a  little,  I  account 
lae  of  the  most  exquisite  pleasures  of  my  life. 


But  enough  of  this  melancholy  though  not  uih 
pleasing  strain. 

"  I  esteem  you  for  your  sensible  and  dinotrr 
ested  advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you  will  see  by  my 
letter  to  him;  as  I  approve,  entirely,  of  hii  many- 
ing  again,  you  may  readily  ask  me  why  I  do  ml 
marry  at  aO.  My  circumstances  have  hithnto 
been  so  variable  and  uncertain  in  this  fluctuating 
world,  as  induce  to  keep  me  from  engagioc  io 
such  a  state;  and  now,  though  they  an  mm 
settled,  and  of  late,  which  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear,  considerably  improved,  I  begin  to  think  or* 
self  too  far  advanced  in  life  finr  such  youthful  aft* 
dertakings,  not  to  mention  some  other  p^  lo- 
sons  that  are  apt  to  startle  the  delicacy  of  diflirak 
old  bachelors.  I  am,  however,  not  a  little  foi|i' 
cious,  that  was  I  to  pay  a  visit  to  ScotUnd,  of 
which  I  have  some  thoughts  of  doing  sooo,  1 
migl4  possibly  be  tempted  to  think  of  a  thin;  sot 
easily  repaired  if  done  amiss.  I  have  timp 
been  of  opinion,  that  none  make  betted  wives  thio 
the  ladies  of  Scotland ;  and  yet,  who  rooie  km- 
ken  than  they,  while  the  gentlemen  arc  eontiiiai)- 
ly  running  abroad  all  tho  world  overl  Some  of 
them,  it  is  true,  are  wise  enough  to  return  lor  i 
wife.  You  see  I  am  beginning  to  make  faiteri^ 
already  with  the  Scotch  ladies.  But  no  moic  of 
this  infectious  subject  Pray  let  me  hear  in* 
you  now  and  then ;  and  though  I  am  not  a  itp^ 
lar  correspondent,  yet,  perhaps,  I  may  mend  ii 
that  respect.  Remember  me  kindly  to  your  bn** 
band,  and  believe  me  to  be 

Your  most  affectioiiate  brother, 

James  Thomsikc. 
To  Mrs.  TTiomsoTif  in  Lanark, 


It  was  during  this  visit  to  Hagley  that  be  . 
met  by  Shenstone,  who  says,  in  a  letter  dil^ 
20th  September,  1747: 

'*  As  I  was  returning  fiom  church,  on  Sond^^ 
last,  whom  should  I  meet  in  a  choiiie,  with 
horses  lengthways,  but  that  right  friendly 
Mr.  Thomson  1    I  complim^ited  him  opon 
arrival  in  this  country,  and  asked  him  to 
pany  Mr.  Lyttelton  to  the  Leasowes,  which 
said  he  would  with  abundance  of  pleasure,  and 
we  parted." 

The  Castle  of  Indolence  and  Coriolanus  m 
occupied  his  attention,  and  the  fonner, 
had  been  in  progress  for  nearly  fifteen  yeais^ 
was  originally  intended  to  consist  of  a  few 
ridiculing  the  want  of  energy  in  himself  and 
of  his  friends,  appeared  in  about  May,  1748, 
was  the  last  prsduction  of  his  pen  which  he  Oi^^ 
to  print    The  sketch  of  himself  is  extremely  i 
teresting;  though  he  says  all,  excepting  the 
line,  was  watten  by  a  friend,  who  is  aneited 
have  been  Lord  Ly  ttdtoiL 
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bani  hero  dwell,  more  fat  than  bin!  Ivsccms; 
t\  void  of  envy,  puile,  and  \n^  of  gnin. 
rirtuentill,  and  Natures  pleaain!^  tlienica, 
fd  funh  tiia  unpremeditau-d  strain ; 
world  fuTBakiog  with  a  calm  diadain; 
i  laugh'd  he  carcleas  in  his  easy  seat ; 
)  quaflM  encircled  with  tlie  joyous  irairi, 
monliungaage:  his  ditty  sweet 
ted  madito  write,  ne  cared  u>  repeat" 


he  other  portraits  a  few  only  have  been 
ed.  The  sixty-sixth  stanza  alludes  to 
•yttelton;  the  sixty -seventh  to  Mr.  Gliiin; 


"scough,  his  lordship's  brother-in-law,  but 
clearly  a  picture  of  Dr.  Murdoch,  as  he 
nearly  the  same  words  to  him,  in  a  letter 
in  this  memoir.  Another  was,  he  says, 
d  for  his  friend,  Mr.  Paterson,  his  doputy 
>fficc  of  Surveyor  General  of  the  Leeward 


fore,  to  that  the  walk  runs  round  the  hedge, 
where  you  may  figure  me  walking  any  time  of 
the  day,  and  sometimes  in  the  night.  I  imagine 
you  reclining  under  cedars,  and  there  enjoying 
more  magnificent  slumbers  than  are  known  to 
pale  climates  of  the  north;  slumbers  rendered 
awful  and  divine  by  the  solemn  stillness  and 
deep  ferx'ours  of  the  torrid  noon.  At  other  timea 
[  image  you  drinking  punch  in  groves  of  lime  or 
orange  trees,  gathering  pmeapples  from  hedges, 
as  commonly  as  wc  may  blackberries,  poetising 
under  lofty  laurels,  or  making  love  under  full 


ty-ninth  has  been  supposed   to  describe  spread  m}Ttles.     But,  to  lower  my  style  a  little  as 


1  am  such  a  genuine  lover  of  gardening,  why  do 
not  you  remember  me  in  that  instance,  and  send 
mc  some  seeds  of  things  that  might  succeed  hero 
during  the  summer,  though  they  can  not  perfect 
their  seed  sufficiently  in  this,  to  them,  unconge- 
nial climate  to  propagate?  in  which  case  is  the 


Patkrson, 
the  first  place,  and  previous  to  my  letter,  I 


caliloo,  which,  from  the  seeil  it  bore  here,  came 
following  letter  is  without  a  date,  but  from'  up  puny,  rickety,  and  good  for  nothing.  There 
ing  that  the  Castle  of  Indolence  would  be '  are  other  things  certamly  with  yon,  not  yet 
ed  in  a  fortnight,  it  must  have  been  writ-  broo^rht  over  hither,  that  might  flourish  here  in 
ut  April,  1748.  the  summer  time,  and  live   tolerably  well,  pro- 

vided they  be  sheltered  in  a  hospitable  stove,  or 
green-house,  during  the  winter.  You  will  give 
J  mc  no  small  pleasure  by  sending  me,  from  time 
ccommcnd  to  your  favour  and  protection '  to  time,  some  of  these  seeds,  if  it  were  no  more 
mes  Smith,  searcher  in  St.  Christopher's:  j  but  to  amuse  me  in  making  the  trial.  With  re- 
eg  of  you,  as  occasion  shall  senc,  and  as  gard  to  the  brother  gardeners,  you  ought  to  know 
d  he  merits  it,  to  advance  him  in  the  bufd-  that,  as  they  arc  half  vegetables,  the  animal  part 
'  the  customs.  He  is  warmly  recommend- 1  of  them  will  never  have  spirit  enough  to  consent 
ne  by  Sargent,  who,  in  verity,  turns  out  to  the  transplanting  of  the  vegetables  into  distant, 
Jm  best  men  of  our  youthful  acquaintance, 'dangerous  climates.  They,  happily  for  thcm- 
rt,  honourable,  friendly,  and  generous.  If  i  selves,  have  no  other  idea  but  to  dig  on  here,  eat, 
not  to  oblige  one  another,  life  becomes  a ,  drink,  sleep,  and  kiss  their  wi\'es. 
selfish  affair,— a  pitiful  morsel  in  a  corner.  |  "  As  to  more  important  business,  I  have  no- 
t  is  so  happily  married,  that  I  could  almotjl  thing  to  write  to  you.  You  know  best.  Be,  as 
he  same  case  happen  to  us  all.  i  you  always  must  be,  just  and  honest;  but  if  you 

lat  I  have  not  answered  several  letters  of  are  unhapj-ily,  romantic,  you  shall  come  home 
IS  not  owing  to  the  want  of  friendship  and  without  money,  and  write  a  trageily  on  yourself 
cerest  regard  for  you;  but  you  know  me!  Mr.  Lyttelton  told  me  that  the  Grenvilles  and  he 
lough  to  account  for  my  silence,  without  had  strongly  recommended  the  person  the  gover- 
ing  any  more  upon  that  head ;  besides,  I '  nor  and  you  proposed  for  that  considerable  office, 
^ry  little  to  say  that  is  worthy  to  be  trans-  lately  fallen  vacant  in  your  department,  and  that 
over  the  great  ocean.  The  world  cither :  there  was  good  hopes  of  succeeding.  He  told  me 
I  so  much,  or  we  grow  so  dead  to  it,  that '  algrf^j^  Mr.  Pitt  had  said  that  it  was  not  to  bo 
Mictions  make  but  feeble  imprq^aoua  on  eltaoled  that  offices  such  as  that  is,  for  which 
etirement  and  nature  arc  moroand  more;  the  greatest  interest  is  made  here  at  home,  could 
ision  every  day,  and  now,  eveffnow,  tH|  be  accorded  to  your  recommendation,  but  that  as 
og  time  comes  on:  Heaven  is  juBt  on.thejto  the  middling  or  inferior  offices,  if  there  was  not 
ir  rather  in  the  very  act,  of  giving  l&arthk  some  particular  reason  to  the  contrary,  regard* 
{uwn.  The  voice  of  the  nightingale  iiMvouUl||f|||Ld  thereto.  This  is  all  that  can  be 
Q  oar  lane.  j  reasonably  desired ;  and  if  yon  are  not  infected 

a  must  know  that  I  have  enlarged  my  ru- 1  with  a  certain  Creolian  distemper,  whereof  I  am 
lain  much  to  the  same  dimensions  you  have  persuaded  your  soul  will  utterly  resist  the  conta- 
ours.  The  two  fields  next  to  me,  from  gion,  as  I  hope  your  body  will  that  of  the  natural 
it  of  which  I  have  walle<l — no,  no— paled  ones,  there  are  few  men  so  capable  of  that  unpe- 
it  as  much  as  mv  r»^en  consisted  of  be-  rishaltle  happiness,  that  peace  and  satisfaction  of 
28  2M 
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miiul,  at  least,  that  proceeds  from  being  reaaona- 
l)]c  and  moderate  in  our  desires,  as  you.  These 
arc  the  treasures  dug  from  an  inexhaustible  mine 
in  our  own  breasts,  which,  like  those  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  the  rust  of  time  can  not  corrupt, 
n  )r  thieves  break  through  and  steal.  I  must  learn 
to  work  this  mine  a  little  more,  being  struck  off 
tVom  a  certain  hundred  pounds  a  year  which  you 
know  I  had.  West,  Mallet,  and  I,  were  all  rout- 
cnl  in  one  day;  if  you  would  know  w^hy— out  of 
rcacutment  to  our  friend  in  Argyll-street.  Vet  I 
have  hopes  given  me  of  having  it  restored  with 
interest  some  time  or  other.  Oh,  that  some  time 
or  other  is  a  great  deceiver. 

"  Coriolanus  has  not  yet  appeared  on  the  stage, 
from  the  little,  dirty  jealousy  of  Tullus*  towards 
him  who  alone  can  act  Coriolanus.t  Indeed,  the 
first  hna  entirely  jockeyed  the  last  off  the  stage,  for 
this  season,  like  a  giant  in  hi.s  wrath.  Let  us 
have  a  little  more  patience,  Patcrson ;  nay,  let  us 
be  cheerful ;  at  last  ail  will  be  well,  at  least  all  will 
Ixj  over, — here  I  mean :  God  forbid  it  should  be  so 
hereafter !  But,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  Grod,  that 
will  not  be  BO. 

**  Now  that  I  am  prating  of  myself,  know  that, 
after  fourteen  or  fiflcen  years,  the  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence comes  abroad  in  a  fortnight.  It  will  certain- 
ly travel  as  far  as  Barbodoes.  You  have  an  apart- 
ment in  it  as  a  night  pensioner;  which,  you  may 
remember,  I  filled  up  for  you  during  our  delightful 
party  at  North  End.  Will  ever  these  days  return 
again  I  Do  not  you  remember  eating  the  raw  fish 
that  were  never  caught  1  All  our  friends  arc  pret- 
ty much  in  statu  quo,  except  it  be  poor  Mr.  Lyttcl- 
ton.  Ho  has  had  the  severest  trial  a  human  ten- 
der heart  can  have  )t  but  the  old  physician,  Time, 
will  at  last  close  up  his  wounds,  though  there  must 
always  remain  an  inward  sincirting.  Mitchell§  is 
in  the  house  for  Aberdeenshire,  and  has  spoke 
modestly  well ;  I  hope  he  will  be  something  else 
%X)n;  none  deserves  better:  true  friendship  and 
humanity  dwell  in  his  heart.  Gray  is  working 
hard  to  pass  his  accounts ;  I  spoke  to  him  about 
that  affair.  If  he  gave  you  any  trouble  about  it, 
even  that  of  dunning,  1  shall  think  itrangely,  but 
1  dare  say  he  is  too  friendly  to  his  ola  iaeadfl^And 
you  are  among  the  oldest.  .. 

"  Symmer  is  at  last  tired  of  gaiety,  and  is  gioing 
to  take  semi-country  house  at  Hammersmith.  1 
am  sorry  that  honest,  sensible  Warrender,  whQ»is 
in  town,  seems  to  be  stunted  in  church  preferment. 


doch  is  in  town,  tutor  to  Admiral  Venion*s  soii, 
and  is  in  good  hope  of  another  living  in  Suflblk, 
that  countiy  of  tranquillity,  where  he  will  then 
burrow  himself  in  a  wife  and  be  happy.  Gfood- 
natured,  obliging  Miller,  is  as  usual.  Though  the 
Doctor*  increases  in  business  he  does  not  decmse 
in  spleen,  that  is  both  humane  and  agreeable,  like 
Jacques  in  the  play ;  I  sometimes,  too,  have  a  touch 
of  it. 

"  But  I  must  break  off  this  chat  with  you  about 
your  friends,  which,  were  I  to  indulge  in,  would 
be  endless.    As  for  politics,  we  are,  I  believe,  on 
the  brink  of  a  peace.    The  French  are  ▼apouriif 
at  present  in  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  at  the  same 
time  they  are  mortally  sick  in  theb  marine,  and 
through  all  the  vitals  of  France.    It  is  a  pity  w 
can  not  continue  the  war  a  little  longer,  and  pat 
their  agonizing  trade  quite  to  death.    This  mge, 
I  take  it,  they  mean  as  their  last  flourish  in  tb$ 
war. 

"  May  your  health,  which  never  fidled  yoa  jtt, 
still  continue,  till  you  have  scraped  together  eDoqgb 
to  return  home  and  live  in  some  snug  convr,  m 
happy  as  the  coiydum  senez,  in  Vizgfl'i  fomtb 
Georgic,  whom  I  recommend  both  to  you  and  my* 
<clf  as  a  perfect  model  of  the  honest  happy  Hk.  } 
Believe  me  to  he  ever. 
Most  sincerely  and  afiectifnately  jonrss 

James  Thomsox.* 

This  communication  discloses  the  rpaien  ^^'^ 
"  Coriolanus"  being  delayed,  and  the  same  or  sMir"^* 
otlier  cause  continuing  to  prevent  its  appeanmc-^  "*^ 
its  author  was  destined  never  to  witness  its  nor  '^ 
tion. 

It  was  Thomson's  habit  to  walk  from  his 
dencc  in  Kew  Lane,  near  Richmond,  whenevi 
the  weather  rendered  going  by  water  ineligible, 
one  of  these  joumevs  from  London,  he  found 
self,  on  rcacliing  Hammersmith,  tired  and  o' 
heated,  and  he  imprudently  took  a  boat  to  conv 
him  to  Kew.    The  walk  from  the  landing 
to  his  house  did  not  remove  the  chill  which  the  a 
on  the  water  produced,  and  the  next  day  he 
himself  in  a  high  fever,  a  state  which  his  pleth^ 
ric  habit  rendered  alarming.    His  disorder  vi 
cd,  however,  to  care  and  medicine,  and  he  was 
uut  of  danger ;  but  being  tempted  by  a  fine 

S^g  to  enwe  himself  to  the  dew  before  be  ▼ 
Meetly  restored,  a  relapse  took  place,  and  he  w^^ 
spe^ilj^lwyopd  the  powers  of  human  aid.   'f^   T 
)ment  his  situation  became  known  in  town,  h^-  ^ 


He  ought  to  be  a  tall  cedar  in  the  h^Mj^  tha^°i<^n'  his  situaUon  became  known  m  tos 

Lord.    If  ho  is  not  so  at  last  it  will  a^Krc  fueT^ionds,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Reid,  and  Dr.  Arcr*^ 


lo  my  indignation,  tliat  burns  already  too  intense- 
ly, and  throbs  towards  an  eruption.     Patrick  Mur- 


•  Ganick.  t  Quin. 

t  Mn.  Lyttaton  died  on  the  19th  of  January,  1746-7. 

I  AXtcn\'ards  Envoy  to  Bexlia  and  a  Knight  of  the  Bath. 


strong  hastened  to  him  at  midnight;  hutthfirp'"'*^ 
sence  availed  notliing,  and  they  had  only  the  na»^* 
lancholy  satisfaction  of  witnessing  his  itft  V9^^ 
ments.    He  expired  on  the  27th  of  August,!***^ 


Dr. 
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few  dajB  completed  his  forty-eighth 
!eath-bed  no  particulars  are  record- 
dl  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  charged  them- 
eare  of  his  effects ;  and  on  the  25th 
48,  letters  of  administration  were 
1  as  attorneys  of  Mary  Craig,  of 
ooerly  Thomson,  wife  of  William 
r,  and  next  of  kin,  for  her  use. 
!xt  object  of  these  generous  firiends 
ison's  posthumous  tragedy  before 
in  1749,  "  Coriolanus"  was  acted 
of  his  relations.  The  Prologue, 
itten  by  Mr.  Lyttelton,  and  was 
n,  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  notice 
ing  manner  in  which  the  writer 
othor: 

file  your  caxulour  to  implore 

loae  author  Lb^  alaa  I  no  more; 

drocate  hU  cause  to  plead ; 

lelres  be  patrons  of  the  dead. 

Knerolcnce  confin'd, 

!  it  flow'd  to  all  mankind. 

ieode^  forgive  this  gushing  tear; 

un  no  actor  here, 

ieods  with  such  a  warmth  of  heart, 

emi,  so  deroid  (rf'art, 

I  frieiodAip^  such  unfdiaken  zeal, 

■peak  it,  but  our  tears  may  telL 

h,  O  faiUi  without  a  stain, 

ently  firm,  and  nobly  plain, 

log  k)ve  of  othera'  bliss, 

lu  find  another  breast  like  his  1 

Blan— the  Feet  well  you  know 

ch'4  your  beans  with  tender  woe : 

wded  house,  with  jut  applause 

n  teach  (air  Virtue's  purest  laws ; 

Muse  employ'd  her  heaven-taught  lyre 

loblesi  pasnooli  to  inspire, 

teal,  one  corrupted  thought, 

:h  dying  he  could  widi  to  bloL 

Sfat  your  favourable  doom 

1  aiki  to  grace  his  tomb : 

perior  now  to  praise  or  blame, 

feeble  voice  of  human  fame. 

,  whom  most  on  earth  he  loved, 

lis  i^oua  caie  is  now  removed, 

lis  liberal  hand,  and  bounteotis  heart, 

little  fortune  could  impan ; 

nds  your  kind  rogaid  shell  give 

longer  can  from  his  receive, 

in  now,  above  yon  starry  pole^ 

ih  pleasure  his  immortal  soul." 

!ie  speaker  made  to  say  he  was  no 
ocasion,  and  the  feeling  which  he 
iting  these  verses,  gave  increased 
>i]ching  eloquence. 
ir  months  of  his  death,  hu  old  par 
ontcss  of  Hertford,  stated  in  a  let- 
Joxborough,  that  Shenstone  had 
poem  on  Autumn,  and  the  honour 
rhomson's  memory  in  it;  adding 
r  he  purposed  erecting  an  urn  to 
(hove.  In  a  letter  to  Shenstone 
1753,  that  lady,  then  Dudiew  of 


Somerset,  requested  him  to  allow  Dodslsy  to  add 
to  his  collection  his  poem  called  ^  Damon's  Bower,'' 
addressed  to  WiHiam  Lyttelton,  Esq.,  and  otkand 
to  lend  him  a  copy  in  case  he  had  lost  the  original 
These  passages  prove  her  grace's  respect  for  his 
memory,  and  render  Johnson's  remark,  that  he 
had  displeased  her,  unlikely.  Shenstone  ipeaks 
feelingly  of  Thomson's  death  in  a  letter  written 
on  the  3d  of  September  following : 

"  Poor  Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  PittteUs  me,  is  dead. 
He  was  to  have  been  at  Hagley  this  week,  ana 
then  I  should  probably  have  seen  him  here.  As 
it  is  I  will  erect  an  urn  in  Virgil's  Oiove  to  his 
memory.  I  was  really  as  much  shocked  to  hear 
of  his  death,  as  if  I  had  known  and  loved  him 
for  a  number  of  years.  God  knows  I  lean  on  a 
very  few  firiends,  and  if  they  drop  me,  I  become  a 
wretched  misanthrope." 

The  author  of  The  Seasons  is  thus  alluded  to  in 
the  poem  mentioned  by  the  Duchess  of  Somerset: 

"  Though  Thomson,  sweet  descriptive  bard  I 
Inspiring  Autumn  sung ; 
Yet  how  should  we  the  months  regard 
That  siopp'd  his  flowing  tongue  7 

*'Ah!  hiddeaiBioQthi^ofallthemi, 
To  whose  hard  share  it  fell  i 
For  sure  he  was  the  gentlest  breast 
That  ever  sung  so  welL 

"Hel  he  b  gone,  whose  mors]  strain 
Could  wit  and  mirth  refine : 
He  I  he  is  gone,  whose  social  vein 
Surpasi^d  the  power  of  wine. 

"  Fast  by  the  screams  he  deign'd  to  pralsi 
In  yon  SBqoesier'd  grove, 
To  him  a  vodve  ara  I  ndse^ 
To  him  and  firfendly  Love. 

"  Yes,  thera,  my  Friend  I  forlorn  and  sad, 
I  grave  yodrThomsoitt's  name^ 
And  there  hi»lyre^  which  Fate  forbade 
To  sound  your  growing  feme. 

"There  riiall  my  plainUve  soog  recount 
Dark  themes  of  hopekes  woe, 
And  faster  tlian  the  droppii^  ftmnt 
Fll  teach  my  eyes  to  flow. 

**'n)ere  leaver  In  spite  of  Autumn  green, 
Shall  duide  the  haltow'd  ground, 
And  Spring  will  there  again  be  seen 
To  call  forth  flowexi  around. 

"  But  no  kind  sons  win  bid  roe  share, 
Oncemore^  his  social  hour; 
Ah !  Spring !  thoa  never  canst  repdr 
This  lose  to  Damon's  bower.'* 

Thomson's  funeral  was  attended  by  Gtuin,  Mai- 
let,  Mr.  Robertson,  the  brother-in-law  of  his 
Amf^T"l»t  and  another  friend,  probably  either  Mr. 
Lyttdton  or  Mr.  Mitchell.  He  was  buried  in 
Richmond  Church,  under  a  plain  stone  without 
any  inscriptbn,  and  his  works  formed  the  only 
monument  to  his  memory  until  the  eieotioa  of  the 
one  in  Westminster  Abbey,  whioh  wm  epuwllo 
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pubbc  view  on  the  10th  of  May,  1762,  the  expenie 
of  which  was  defrayed  by  an  edition  of  his  works 
printed  in  that  year  in  two  quarto  volumes,  and 
published  by  subucription.  It  is  situated  between 
those  of  Shakspcare  and  Rowe,  and  presents  a 
figure  of  Thomson  sitting,  leaning  his  left  arm  up- 
on a  pedestal,  and  holding  a  book  with  the  cap  of 
liberty  in  lus  right  hand.  Upon  the  pedestal  is 
carved  a  bas-relief  of  "  The  Seasons,"  to  which  a 
boy  points,  offering  him  a  laurel  crown  as  the  no- 
ward  of  lus  genius.  At  the  feet  of  the  figure  is  a 
magic  mask  and  ancient  harp.  The  whole  is  sup- 
iXHted  by  a  projecting  pedestal;  and  on  a  panncl 
is  inscribed  lus  name,  ago,  and  the  date  of  lus 
death,  with  the  lines  which  are  inserted  at  the 
commencement  of  this  Memoir,  taken  from  his 
Summer.  The  monument  was  designed  by  Adam, 
and  executed  by  Michael  and  Henry  Spang. 

Lord  Buchan  afterwards  placed  a  small  brass 
cablet  in  Richmond  Church  with  the  following  in- 
scriptbn: 

In  tho  earth,  below  this  tablet, 

are  the  remalDS  of 

JAMES  THOMSON, 

author  of  the  beautiful  poems,  enticuled, 

"  The  Seaaona,"  the  "  Caatle  of  Indoteoce,"  &c 

who  died  at  Richmond 

on  the  27th  of  August, 

and  was  burled 

on  the  29th  O.  8.  174& 

The  Earl  of  Buchan, 

unwilling  that 

80  good  a  man,  and  sweet  a  poet, 

aliould  be  without  a  memorial, 

has  denoted  the  place  of  his  interment, 

for  the  satisfaction  of  his  admirers^ 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 

M.DCC.XCII. 

Beneath  this  inscription,  his  lordship  added  this 
beautiful  passage  from  Winter, 

"  Father  of  Light  and  life  I  thou  Good  Supreme  I 
O  leach  me  what  is  goodi  teach  me  thyself  1 
Save  me  from  iuUy,  vanity,  and  vice, 
From  every  low  pursuit!  and  feed  my  soul 
With  Icnowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure; 
iSacred,  substantial,  never  fading  bliss !" 

By  the  sale  of  an  edition  of  his  works,  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  his  relations,  and  the 
profits  of  liis  last  Tragedy,  a  sufficient  sum  was 
raised  to  li(juidate  all  his  debts  and  to  leave  a  hand- 
some residue.* 

*  A  correspondent  in  the  European  Ma<;azine,  for  1S19,  has 
aflbrded  very  satisfactory  iuformaiion  about  the  sums  which 
Thomson  obtained  for  several  of  his  works,  and  of  the  dates 
of  tht  tgreements  reepcctii^  them,  derived  from  an  appo&l 
against  a  dedsion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  many  yean 
■looe,  on  a  question  of  literary  property. 

It  appears  Thomson  sold  Sophonisbo,  a  Tragedy,  and 

Hprlof,  a  Poem,  to  Andrew  Millar,  16th  January,  1729,  for  j 

I37iL  10s     On  (he  2Sth  of  July  in  the  same  year,  be  sold  to  { 

ftelOlIui  ''flaamBr,"  "Winter.'*  "Autumn,"  "Oritan-i 


In  the  whole  range  of  British  poetiy  Thomson's 
'*  Seasons"  are,  perhaps,  the  carlieat  read,  and 
most  generally  admired;  hence  it  is  not  necessaiy 
to  say  much  on  the  peculiar  character  of  a  geniot 
so  well  known  and  so  often  discussed.  He  was 
the  Poet  of  Nature,  and  his  chief  merit  conssted 
in  describing  her,  and  the  pleasure  aftbided  by  a 
contemplation  of  her  infinite  and  glorious  Tarieties. 
Studying  her  deeply,  his  mind  acquired  that  pla- 
cidity of  thought  and  feeling  which  an  abstraction 
from  public  life  is  sure  to  generate.  She  was  to 
him,  as  he  has  himself  said,  a  source  of  happineit 
of  which  fortune  could  not  depriye  him; — 

"  I  care  not,  fortune,  what  you  me  deny ; 
You  can  not  rob  me  offtee  nature*8  grace ; 
You  can  not  shut  tho  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Annua  shows  herbrightcninj;  lace; 
You  can  not  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
the  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream  at  eve : 
Let  health  my  nerves^  and  finer  fibres  leave ; 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave" 

His  pictures  of  scenery  and  of  rural  life  are  th* 
productions  of  a  master,  and  render  him  tho  Claude 
of  poets.  The  Seasons  are  the  first  book  frofa 
which  we  arc  taught  to  worship  the  goddev  to 
whose  service  the  bard  of  Ednam  devoted  hintfel^ 
and  who  is  there  that  has  reflected  on  the  magi  J- 


nia,"  Poem  to  Newton,  the  Hymn,  and  an  Enay  on  IV- 
scriptive  Poetry,  for  1031.  On  the  I6th  of  June,  173Sk  AodK* 
Millar  purchased  these  Poems  of  John  Millan  at  the  orifinil 
price.  On  the  1 3th  of  June,  1769,  Andrew  Millard  exeooan 
sold  the  copyright  of  the  whole  by  Auction  to  fifleen  Looi> 
booksellem,  for  the  sum  of  605/.  Soon  aAer  Davis,  the  Bwk* 
seller,  sold  half  his  twelfth,  for  the  shares  were  luxqul,  s 
Bccket  and  Dehondt,  not  of  the  original  list  of  porchasex^  i* 
21/.  being  the  price  he  had  paid  for  that  proportion. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  was  a  close  aalc ;  and  Akxindtf 
Donaldson,  the  Edinburgh  DoofcacUcr,  who  wished  to  tixni 
was  not  admitted.  He  then  published  a  copy  of  "Tbe^ 
sons"  at  Edinburgh,  stated  in  the  title  to  he  [vintrd  ia  17^ 
the  sak  of  which  was  said,  however,  to  have  begtm  brfjn  ib* 
auction  of  the  copyright  took  place. 

A  singular  anecdote  was  related  in  the  Edinbnn;)!  ^ 
dated  from  Logan  House,  O.  D.  October,  1861,  and  i^ 
"An  Old  Shepherd,"  which  tendf  to  fix  the  authof^o^ 
"  Tbe  Gcntlo  Shepherd,"  attributed  to  Allan  Ramny  <» 
Thomson.  To  what  de^roe  of  credit  it  ia  eraiilcd  is  left  (o  il^ 
reader  to  determine.  Tlie  following  is  the  statement  oo  ib 
subject  which  was  copied  into  the  Gentleman's  Sfa^aziiKi 
vol.  xci.  part  ii.  p.  351. 

"  About  thiny  years  aro,  there  was  a  respectable  oU  msfli 
of  the  name  of  John  Siccl,  who  was  well  acquainted  vah 
Allan  Ramsay;  and  he  told  John  i^eol  liliiuitiC  that  vbcB 
Mr.  Thomson,  the  author  of  "  Tlio  Seastomi,"  jnta  in  bii  $bo9 
at  Edinburgh,  getting  himself  shaven,  Rimaay  was  repealing 
some  of  his  poems.   Mr.  Thomson  says  to  him, '  1  have  tnas 
thing  to  emit  to  tho  world,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  tuber  IL' 
Ramray  asked  what  he  ^-ould  eive  him,  and  he  would  fiubrt 
it.    Mr.  Thom.<»n  replied,  all  the  pn>flt  tliat  aroao  from  ibe 
publication.    '  A  bargnin  be  it,' said  Uainmy.  Mr.ThonsoQ 
delivered  him  tlie  manu.«cript.    So,  from  what  ia  said  al<OT«, 
Mr.  Thomson,  the  authra:  of  'The  Seasons,'  is  the  anther  of 
'  The  Gentle  Shepherd,'  and  Allan  Ramsay  is  the  father  of  k 
Thi%  IbcUere^  to  the  truth.'* 
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Bemoe  of  an  extended  landscape,  viewed  the  son 
IS  he  emerges  from  the  horizon,  or  witneseed  the 
Ktting  of  that  glorious  orb  when  he  leaves  the 
irorld  to  reflection  and  repose,  and  does  not  feel 
iuB  descriptions  rush  upon  the  mind,  and  heighten 
bis  enjoyment  1 

It  has  been  said  that  the  style  of  that  work  is 
pompous,  and  that  it  contains  many  faults.  The 
remark  is  partially  true.  His  style  is,  in  some 
places,  monotonous,  from  its  unvaried  elevation; 
but  to  him  Naturo  was  a  subject  of  the  proibundest 
reverence,  and  he,  doubtless,  considered  that  she 
ought  to  be  spoken  of  with  solemnity;  though  it  is 
e^ent  from  one  of  his  verses,  which  is  often 
cited,  that  he  was  aware  simplicity  is  the  most  be- 
DODUng  garb  of  majesty  and  beauty.  Another  ob- 
jection to  The  Seasons  is,  that  they  contain  fre- 
quent digrcftidons,  and,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
made  by  an  authority,  from  which  it  may  be  pre- 
lomptuousto  dissent,  the  justice  of  the  obscn'ation 
can  not,  perhaps,  be  established.  Every  one  who 
hat  read  them  will  admit  that  the  History  of  Cale- 
don  and  Amelia  and  of  Lavinia,  for  example,  have 
afforded  as  much  pleasure  as  any  other  parts,  and 
a  poem  descriptive  of  scenery,  storms,  and  sun- 
shine, requires  the  introduction  of  human  beings 
to  give  it  life  and  animation.  A  painter  is  not 
censured  for  adding  figures  to  a  landiu.*aiie,  and  he 
b  only  required  to  render  them  graceful,  and  to 
make  them  harmonize  with  his  subject.  The 
characters  in  The  Seasons  arc  all  in  keeping:  a 
gleaner  is  as  necessary  to  a  harvest  field  as  a  lover 
to  a  romance;  and  it  seems  hypercritical  to  say 
that  thero  should  be  nothing  of  interest  in  the 
fives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  or  hamlets 
which  arc  alluded  to. 

Another  test  of  the  soundness  of  this  criticism 
is,  to  inquire,  whether  that  work  does  not  owe  its 
chief  popularity  to  those  very  digressions.  Few 
persons  will  read  a  volume,  however  beautiful  the 
descriptions  which  it  contains,  unless  they  are  re- 
Beved  by  incidents  of  human  life;  and  if  it  were 
poanble  to  strip  The  Seasons  of  every  passage  not 
strictly  relevant,  they  would  lose  their  chief  attrac- 
tions, and  soon  be  thrown  aside. 

One  charm  of  poetr}'  is,  that  it  often  presents 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  an  author's 
mind,  and  this  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  episodes 
to  the  immediate  subject  of  his  lalx>urs.  The  chain 
of  thought  which  led  him  astray  may  not  unfre- 
qucntly  lie  discovered,  and  it  is  on  such  occasions, 
cluefly,  that  those  splendid  emanations  which  be- 
come aphorisms  to  future  ajjcs  arc  produced.  Ge- 
nius seems  tlien  to  cast  aside  all  the  fetters  which 
art  imposes,  and  individual  feeling  usurping  for 
the  moment  entire  dominion,  the  mistress  who  has 
cheered  his  hopes,  or  the  cx)quctte  who  has  aban- 
doned him,  his  friend,  or  his  enemy,  as  either  may 
occur  to  hii  imagination,  is  sure  to  be  commemo- 
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rated  in  words  glovring  with  the  fervor  of  inspira- 
ration.  Whilst  ho  pursues  the  thread  of  his  talo, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  Poet  alone,  and  though  we 
may  admire  his  skill,  it  is  only  when  he  breaks 
upon  us  in  some  spontaneous  burst  of  passion  that 
we  sympathise  with  the  man,  and  are  excited  to 
kindred  enthusiasm. 

To  the  power  of  painting  scenery,  and  delinea- 
ting the  softer  and  more  pleasing  traits  of  charac- 
ter, Thomson's  genius  seems  to  have  been  confined. 
Truly  has  ho  said  of  himself, 

"I  soliuuy  court 
The  intpiring  breeze,  and  meditate  the  book 
Of  Nature,  ever  open ;  aiming  thence. 
Warm  from  the  heart  lo  pour  the  moral  song ;" 

but  he  was  incapable  of  describing  the  heart  when 
assailed  by  boisterous  passions,  and  his  representa- 
tions of  ambition,  patriotism,  or  revenge,  are  com- 
paratively feeble.  His  tragedies,  though  not  with- 
out merit  as  comi)Ositions,  are  declamatory,  cold, 
and  vapid.  His  heroes  and  heroines  relate  their 
woes  in  good  verse,  but  we  remain  unmoved,  and 
follow  them  to  their  fate  with  the  indifli'rence  of 
stoics.  No  man  was  animated  by  a  stronger  or 
more  disinterested  lovo  of  public  freedom  than 
Thomson,  and  he  every  where  inculcates  patriotic 
sentiments;  but  his  "Liberty"  neither  stimulates 
our  patriotism,  nor  increases  our  veneration  for  his 
idol.  No  writer  has  said  more  on  these  subjects, 
and  when  he  lived,  it  was  the  fashion  to  pretend 
to  be  actuated  by  noble  and  generous  motives,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  if  any  poet  ever  produced  them 
less  in  his  own  time;  and  the  idea  that  he,  or  any 
one  else,  could  excite  them  now  is  ridiculous. 
"  Liberty"  is,  therefore,  read  only  because  it  is 
one  of  his  works,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will 
ever  become  popular. 

The  Castle  of  Indolence"  displays  greater  poeti- 
cal invention  than  any  other  of  his  pieces;  and, 
little  as  allegory  is  suited  to  the  existuig  taste,  it 
must  still  be  read  with  pleasure.  Of  his  Odes  and 
minor  articles  there  is  little  that  need  be  said ;  and 
part  of  them  have  already  been  sufficiently  noticed. 
His  Hymn  is  destined  to  be  as  permanent  a  fa- 
vourite as  The  Seasons,  to  which,  indeed,  it  is  an 
appropriate  conclusion,  and,  like  every  other  pro- 
duction of  its  author,  it  displays  the  highest  ve- 
neration for  the  Deity. 

Thomson's  only  prose  work  is  an  Essay  on  iM, 
scriptive  Poetry,  which  was  advertised  as  a  sepa 
rate  production,  in  1730,  but  which  formed  tha 
Prefece  to  the  second  edition  of  "  Winter,"  and  in 
this  edition  it  is  prefixed  to  The  Seasons.  That 
Essay  b  remarkable,  not  so  much  fiir  ingenuity  or 
original  concepUons  as  for  the  arguments  used  to 
show  that  poetry  ought  to  be  devoted  to  loftier  sub- 
jects than  those  on  wliich  many  had  exercised 
their  talents.    It  was  his  especial  merit  that  ba 
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founded  a  now  Mhool  in  hii  art,  and  disdaining 
to  Mow  in  the  path  which  conducted  meet  of  his 
oontemporaries  to  fame,  he,  with  the  daring  of 
genius,  struck  out  a  ooutbc  for  hiomlf. 

It  must  be  evident  from  the  letters  in  this  me- 
moir, that  Thomson  did  not  excel  in  correspon- 
dence; and  his  dislike  to  writing  letters,  which  was 
very  great,  may  have  been  either  the  cause  or  efiect 
of  his  being  inferior  in  this  respect  to  other  poets 
of  the  last  century. 

Thomson's  character  was  in  eveiy  respect  consii- 
tcnt  with  what  his  writings  lead  us  to  expect  He 
was  high-minded,  amiable,  generous,  and  humane. 
Equable  in  his  temper,  and  affable  in  his  deport- 
ment, he  was  rarely  ruffled  but  by  the  knowledge 
of  some  act  of  cruelty  or  injustice;  and  as  he  mag- 
nanimously forgave  the  potty  asMuIts  which  envy 
or  malignity  leveled  at  him,  and  stood  aloof  from 
the  poetical  warfaro  which  raged  with  great  heat 
during  some  part  of  liis  career,  he  was  soon,  as  if 
by  conunon  consent,  respected  by  all  the  bellige- 
rents. His  society  was  select  and  distinguished. 
Pope,  Hill,  Dr.  Armstrong,  the  Bishop  of  Dcrry, 
Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  Mendez, 
Dr.  Dc  la  Cour,  Mallet,  Hammond  whom  he  eulo- 
gises in  "  The  Seasons,"  Cluin,  and  above  all  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  were  his  most  intimate  friends.  With 
Pope  he  lived  on  terms  of  great  friendship;  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  displayed  his  regard 
in  a  poetical  epistle  addressed  to  Thomson,  whilst 
he  was  in  Italy  in  1731,  but  of  which  Pope  "  aba- 
ted the  value  by  transplanting  some  of  the  lines 
into  his  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot."  Mr.  Robertson 
stated,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Park's  question,*  whether 
Pope  did  not  often  visit  Thomson,  "  Yes,  frequent- 
ly. Pope  has  sometimes  said,  *  Thomson,  I'll  walk 
to  the  end  of  your  garden,  and  then  set  off  to  the 
bottom  of  Kew  Foot  Lane,  and  back.  Pope  court- 
ed Thomson,  and  Thomson  was  always  admitted 
to  Pope,  whether  he  hod  company  or  not." 

Next  to  poetry  he  was  fond  of  civil  and  natural 
history,  voyages  and  travels,  and  in  his  leiHure 
hours  he  found  amusement  in  gardening.  Of  the 
fine  arts,  music  was  his  chief  delight;  but  he  was 
an  admirer  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  formed 
a  valuable  collecUon  of  prints  and  drawings  from 
the  antique. 

The  besettincr  gin  of  Thomson's  character  was 
indolence,  and  of  tins  he  was  himself  fully  aware, 
as  he  alludes  to  the  failing  in  himself  and  some 
of  his  friends,  in  the  "  Castle  of  Indolence."  He 
seldom  rose  before  noon,  and  liis  time  for  compo- 
sition was  generally  about  midnight.  Ilis  man- 
ners ore  sometimes  represented  as  having  been 

*  In  October,  1791,  Thomju  ihirk,  Esq.  tlie  poet,  called  on 
Mr.  Rohertflon,  wtio  was  ninr<foii  to  the  Royal  Ilouaehold  ai 
Kew,  the  iDlinute  friend  of  Thmnauu,  with  the  view  of  gain- 
mg  infiirroatlon  atxnit  him  llo  committed  to  paper  all  he 
^lasnt^  and  li  has  linoe  boeii  printed. 


coarse;  but  his  zealous  defender,  Lend 
asserts,  on  the  contraiy,  that  Lord  Chatl 
Temple,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Sir  Andrevi 
Dr.  Armstrong,  and  Dr.  Murdoch,  agr 
daring  that  he  was  "  a  gentleman  at  t 
His  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Robertson, 
Park,  that  "  Thomson  was  neither  a  p 
nor  a  boor ;  he  had  simplicity  without 
and  a  cultivated  manner  without  bcin| 
and  this  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  th 
curate  definition  of  his  deportment 

Much  light  is  often  thrown  on  a  mar 
ter  by  authenticated  anecdotes.  Of 
however,  very  few  are  rcmemlicred,  an 
lowing  are  introduced  because  his  previc 
phers  have  thought  them  worthy  of  not 
than  from  any  particular  claims  which 
sess  to  attention. 

It  b  said  tliat  he  was  so  careless  abo 
that  once,  when  paying  a  brewer  he 
two  bank  notes  rolled  toi^ether  insteai 
and,  when  told  of  \na  mistake,  he  appi 
fectly  indifferent,  saying,  *'  he  had  enoi 
on  without  it."  On  one  oircasion  ho  w 
of  his  watch  between  London  and  I 
and  when  Mr.  Robertson  expressed  reg 
loss,  he  replied,  "  Pshaw,  I  am  glad  th 
from  me,  it  was  never  good  for  any  thin 
intr  invited  some  friends  to  dinner.  on€ 
informed  him  that  there  was  a  general  s 
there  should  Ixj  no  hard  drinking,  Thi 
quiesced,  only  requiring  that  each  ma 
drink  his  bottle.  The  tcnns  were  ace 
conditionally,  and,  when  the  cloth  was 
a  three  quart  bottle  was  set  before  eo 
guests. 

In  ])erson  Thomson  was  rather  stout  i 
the  middle  size ;  his  countenance  was  no 
able  for  expression,  though  in  his  yout 
considered  handsome,  but  in  conversatio 
became  animated  and  his  eye  fiery  and 
tual.  Silent  in  mixed  company,  Iiis  wit 
city  seemed  resened  for  his  friends,  an 
socit^ty  he  was  conimunicativc,  ]>layful,  a 
taining.  Few  men  posscsased  in  a  greal 
the  art  of  creating  firm  and  affectiona 
ship.  Those  with  whom  he  became  a* 
at  the  conmiencemcnt  of  his  career  love 
its  close,  and  the  individuals  who  had 
his  life  its  sweetest  enjoyments  watched 
death-bed,  and  l>ecame  the  guardians  of 
by  6U|KTiiitending  the  only  monuments 
genius  ouglit  to  l»c  ambitious,  a  comple 
of  his  works,  and  a  tablet  in  "Westminstc 

It  has  lH'<n  reniarkeil  that  the  poets  o 
did  not  comniemorutc  Thomson's  genii 
ertiii"  thrir  own  in  honour  of  his  men 
an  eiHuram  apix.'ared  in  consequence, 
not,  however,  nmch  justice  in  tlie  rema 
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did  Collins,  Shenstonc,  Lyttelton,  Mendez, 
othen,  fling  his  praises  in  most  appropriate 
ns,  but  immediately  after  his  decease,  "  Mu- 
,  a  poem  sacred  to  his  memory,"  appeared; 
since  that  time  Bums,  Pye,  the  Honourable 
Boscawen,  dec.  have  unitatcd  their  exam- 
That  lady  became  possessed  of  his  house 
Richmond,  and  evinced  her  respect  for  the 
by  preserving  every  memorial  of  him  which 
could  be  found. 

In  a  retired  part  of  the  gardens  she  replaced  the 
little  rural  seat  so  much  the  favourite  of  Thomson, 
Axid  hung  votive  tablets  or  inscriptions  round  it, 
in  honour  of  her  admired  poet,  whose  bust  on  a 
pediment  of  the  seat  on  entering  it,  had  the  fol- 
loinring  sentence: 

"  Here  Thomson  ning 

TUe  SeaaoDS,  and  their  change." 

Within  the  alcove  Mrs.  Boscawcn  placed  the 
little  antique  table,  on  which  it  is  said  the  Poet 
panned  many  of  his  lines.  The  inside  was  further 
lulorned  ydth  well  adapted  citations  from  other 
^^riteis,  who  have  eulogized  hb  talents;  and  in 
^^  centre,  was  the  following  inscription: 

Whhin  this  pleasing  retirement, 

allured  hy  tbo  muiic  of  the  nightingale^ 

which  warbled  in  soft  unison 

to  the  melody  of  his  soul, 

in  unaffected  cheerfulness, 

and  genial,  though  simple  elegance, 

lived 

James  Thomson! 

ScnJUy  alive  to  all  the  beautify  of  nature, 

lie  painted  their  images  as  they  ro%  in  review ; 

and  poured  the  whole  profusion  of  them 

into  his  inimitable 

Seasons ! 

Wanned  with  intense  devotion 

to  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe, 

its  flams  glowed  through  all  his  compositions. 

Animated  with  unbounded  benevolence, 

with  the  tendensst  social  sympathy, 

lie  never  gave  one  moment's  pain 

to  any  of  his  fellow  creatures ; 

save,  only,  by  his  death, 

which  happened  at  this  place, 

on  the 

27th  day  of  August,  174& 

Thomson  was  never  married,  and  in  his  letter 
U>  his  sister,  in  1747,  he  says  he  was  too  poor  to 
tonn  a  domestic  establishment.    The  only  woman 
to  whom  he  was  known  to  be  attached,  was  Miss 
loung,  daughter  of  Captain  Gilbert  Young,  of 
the  family  of  that  name,  in  Gulyhill,  in  Dumfnes- 
fhira.    She  was  a  very  fine  young  woman  of  su- 
perior endowments,  and  married  Admiral  Camp- 
bell.    Her  lover  has  celebrated  her  in  several 
poems  by  the  name  of  "  Amanda,"  and  so  deep 
was  his  passion,  that  his  friend  Mr.  Robertson, 
who  married  her  sister,  considers  that  hb  disap- 
pointment in  obtaining  her  rendered  him  indifier- 


ent  to  life.  One,  if  not  the  only  impediment  to 
their  union,  was  his  straitened  circumstances. 

Thomson  was,  as  has  been  before  stated,  one  of 
nine  children.  His  only  brother  John  came  to 
London,  and  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  but  being 
attacked  by  consumption,  he  returned  to  Scotland^ 
and  died  young.  Of  his  sisters^  only  three  are 
known  to  have  married.  Jean,  the  eldest,  was  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Thomson,  Master  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  at  Lanark,  with  whom  Boswell  says, 
in  July,  1777,  he  had  placed  two  of  his  nephews. 
She  was  then  an  old  woman,  but  having  retained 
her  memory,  gave  that  writer  many  particulars  of 
the  Poet,  together  with  the  letter  which  Johnson 
has  printed.  Her  son  Robert,  who  was  a  student 
of  mcilicine  in  Edinburgh,  died  in  his  father's  life- 
time at  Lanark ;  and  of  her  daughters,  Elizabeth 
was  lx)m  before  1747,  and  Beatrix  married  Mr. 
Thomas  Prentice  of  Jerviswood. 

Elizabeth,  his  second  sister,  was  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Rol)ert  Bell,  Minister  of  Strathaven  in  Clydes- 
dale, ami  died  some  time  before  1747.  His  reply 
to  Mr.  Bell's  request  that  he  would  consent  to  her 
nui)tials  was  addressed  to  her : 

MY  DEAR  SISTER, 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Bell,  Minis- 
ter of  Strathaven,  in  which  he  asks  my  consent  to 
his  marriage  with  you.    Mr.  Gusthart  acquainted 
me  with  this  some  time  ago ;  to  whose  letter  I  have 
returned  an  answer,  which  he  telhi  me  he  has 
showed  you  both.     I  entirely  agree  to  this  mar- 
riage, as  I  find  it  to  be  a  marriage  of  inclination, 
and  founded  upon  long  acquaintance  and  mutual 
esteem.    Your  behaviour  hitherto  has  been  such 
as  gives  me  very  great  satisfaction,  in  the  small 
assistance  I  have  been  able  to  afford  you.    Now 
you  are  going  to  enter  upon  a  new  state  of  life, 
charged  with  higher  cares  and  duties,  I  need  not 
advise  you  how  to  behave  in  it,  since  you  are  so 
near  Mr.  Gusthart,  who,  by  hb  good  council  and 
friendly  assistance,  has  been  so  kind  to  you  all 
along ;  only  I  must  chiefly  recommend  to  you  to 
cultivate,  by  every  method,  that  union  of  hearts, 
that  agreement  and  sympathy  of  tempers,  in  which 
consists  the  true  happiness  of  the  marriage  state. 
The  economy  and  gentle  management  of  a  fiunily 
b  a  woman's  natural  province,  and  from  that  her 
best  praise  arises.  You  will  apply  yourself  thereto 
as  it  becomes  a  good  and  virtuous  wife.    I  dare 
say  I  need  not  put  you  in  mind  of  having  a  just 
and  grateful  sense  of,  and  future  confidence  in,  the 
goodness  of  God,  who  has  been  to  you  a  *  Father 
to  the  fatherless.*    Though  you  will  hereafter  be 
more  immediately  under  the  protection  of  another, 
yet  you  may  always  depend  upon  the  sincere 
friendship,  and  tcnderest  good  oflices  of  your  most 
affectionate  brother, 

James  Tbomsok." 
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"By  last  post  I  wrote  to  Jcany  about  thealTairs 
•he  mentioned  to  me.  Remember  me  kindly  to  all 
fnends." 

Mrs.  Bell  had  two  sons,  Dr.  James  Bell,  Minis- 
ter of  Coldstream,  who  published  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons, and  Thomas  Bell,  who  died  a  Merchant  at 
Jamaica. 

Mar}',  the  poet's  youngest  sister,  married  Mr. 
William  Craijr,  Merchant  of  Edinburgh,  and  died 
on  the  11th  of  September,  1790,  the  day  on  which 
Lord  Buchan  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
poet's  birth.  She  had  only  one  son,  James,  an  in- 
genious architect,  who  planned  the  new  Town  of 
Eldinburgh,  and  died  in  that  city  on  the  23d  of 
June,  1795.  He  intended  to  erect  a  pillar  to  his 
unde  in  the  village  of  Ednam,  and  wished  Dr. 
Bcattie  to  write  an  appropriate  inscription.  The 
intention  was  not  carried  into  execution,  but  Beat- 
tie's  sensible  letter  in  reply  to  the  request,  in 
which  he  ridicules  inscriptions  in  Latin  to  an  Eng- 
lish poet,  and  states  what  ought  to  be  said  on  these 
occasions,  might  have  been  read  with  advantage 
by  those  who  superintended  Bums's  monument. 
Lord  Buchan's  exuberant  zeal,  in  honour  of 
Thomson,  in  crowning  his  bust,  and  other  fool- 
eries, approaches  so  nearly  to  the  ridiculous,  that 
his  motive  scarcely  secures  him  from  being  laugh- 
ed at.  The  annual  commemoration  of  the  poet's 
birtli  is  in  better  taste;  and  proves  the  generous 
pride  with  which 


li. 


Scotia,  with  exulting  tear, 


rruclaimif  tliot  Thoinsuii  wan  iter  sun." 

Lonl  Lyttelton  has  justly  said  of  Thomson *» 
writings,  that  they  contain 

"  No  line  which  dying  he  could  wUb  to  blot;" 

and,  considering  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  tills  praise  is  perhaj)s  tlic  highest  which 


could  be  pronounced.    With  a  il^gbl 
the  same  eulogy  may  be  pMwd  on  Us  whole  fife 
for  it  was  froo  frcnn  a  single  act  which  could  en 
ate  remorse.    To  his  relations  he  was  liberal  am 
aflcctionate;  to  his  friends  fidthful  and  devoted 
>'iewing  all  mankind  with  beneficence  and  lo«i 
he  performed  with  exemplary  but  unoctentatioc 
piety  that  first  of  Christian  virtues,  to  teach  th 
world  to  reverence  the  Creator  in  lus  works,  an 
to  learn  from  them  veneration  for  his  wisdom  on 
confidence  in  his  mercy.    Thus  the  character  c 
Thomson,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  man,  seems  « 
most  perfect ;  and  whilst  the  admirer  of  his  grniv 
may  jMnnt  to  his  poems  as  some  of  the  most  spien 
did  emanations  of  human  intellect,  those  wh 
deem  it  more  important  to  inquire  how  talenb  an 
applied  than  to  boast  of  their  extent,  may  proudly 
adduce  him  as  a  rare  example  of  tlie  ap^Jicatioi 
of  a  mind  of  the  highest  capacity  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  taste  and  morals   of  societv.    Hv 
j)oems  may  l>e  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  wivo 
and  our  daughters  even  in  the  present  age,  wbei 
our  ears  are  more  delicate  than  our  conscinicei 
witliout  first  subjecting  them  to  the  onleal  of  < 
modern  expurgator.     Of  his  productions  no  "  F* 
mily  Editions,"  wliich  mar,  if  tliey  do  not  dcftrot 
the  natural  >i(Tour  of  a  writer,  arc  necessarv.    B^ 
confining  himself  to  the  strict  rules  of  propriety 
he  has  i>lacod  his  fame  beyond  the  power  of  tboa 
Hcntlcifs  censors  who  have  emasculated  Sha) 
Rix'arr,  our  national  bani,  and  Giblion,  our  mO 
elotiuent  IiistDrian.     Secure  from  the  re^-olotia' 
of  taste  or  time,  Thomson's  labours  are  drstio 
to  drscontl  \xitli  undiminished  admiration  tot 
Intest  iKi.<tority ;  and  it  may  In;  pn'dicted  with  o 
fKli-ncr,  tlmt  future  generations,  like  the  last  r 
the  prrscnt.  \NilI  lisive  thrir  reverence  for  the  ( 
of  N.'itim^  excitod,  and  their  earliest  attachr 
to  Nature  horsi^lf  strengthened,  by  the  Poet 
has  sunn  her  in  all  her  *'  Seasons." 
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time  of  hi<(  death  has  not  been  ascertainet 
mu^t  ha\elKon  aliout  17Cl).* 

The  PtH'l  was  entrrt^l  a  student  of  the 
sity  of  Dlinhiirtrh  in  171!),  but  his  att 
as  wius  otic  11  tlie  ca.'w,  seems  to  have  U** 
br,  fi)r  the  only  t5ul)s<'qucnt  notice  of  1 
the  527tli  OcloluT,  17*J1,  when  he   pe 
prc-^oriU'd  t'Xorcisi\  lieinjr  a  Lecture  on 
84rti(>ii  of  the  WMh  Psahn.     It  is  sai( 
biograpIuTs,  that  tliis  exercise  was  a  j)o 
phrajieof  tlie  101th  Psahn;t  that  the 

•  NutircH  iif  ihe  Rev.  Tlioinas  Thomson  oc 
W(.>nil's  ri«a  lH.-r.»ro  Uio  Kirk."    4ia  Londoo. 
t  s^f  p.  iv.  yf  Uio  Memoir. 


SiN'CE  the  foregoing  Life  of  Thomson  was 
printed,  the  author  has  been  favoured  with  some 
of  the  Poet's  letters,  and  other  materials,  by  Mr. 
David  Laing,  of  Edinburgh,  who,  to  a  laudable 
zeal  in  collecting  infurmalion  about  the  history 
and  literature  of  his  country,  unites  the  greatest  ] 
liberality,  by  placing  the  result  of  his  rctiearcites  ^ 
at  the  disposition  of  his  friiiuis. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Thomson,  the  Poet's 
father,  was  licensed  to  proach  on  the  17tli  Juno, 
1G!)1',  was  ordained  miniiiter  of  Ednam,  12th  July, 
1692;  and  was  removed  to  Sudden,  or  South<leaii,  I 
about  the  year  1701,  which  aceountn  for  his  son's 
being  sent  to  school  at  Jedburgh.    The  exact' 
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imagination  which  it  <li:}playcd,  though  coiiipli-| 
meT^lcd  by  the  diTinity  professor,  were  considered 
Qna-«2ited  to  the  sacred  oiBce  for  wliich  he  was  dc- 
■gv%€r<]  *,  that  he  consequently  abandoned  his  in- 
tention of  entering  the  ministry;  and,  from  the 
sfpYobation  which  Mr.  Auditor  Benson  expressed 
of  the  piece,  his  thoughts  were  directed  to  London. 
X*  His  story,  though  not  without  some  foundation, 
inasmuch  as  he  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  the  Psalm 
m  question,  is  disproved  by  incontrovertible  facts. 
No  paraphrase  in  verse  of  a  Psalm  could  possibly 
hive  been  admitted  as  an  exercise  at  the  Univcr- 
nty ;    and  the  subject  referred  to  was  a  prose  lec- 
ture, or  dissertation,  on  part  of  the  119th  Psalm; 
but  as  it  may  have  been  written  in  too  flowery  a 
ityle,  and  been  too  redundant  in  poetical  imagery, 
the  censure  said  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the 
fivinity  professor  possibly  occurred.    That  this 
arcurastance  did  not  alter  his  views  with  respect 
to  the  church  is  endent  from  his  saying,  in  some 
kttcra  from  London,  that  he  still  intended  to  get 
Mdained.    It  does  not  appear,  from  the  registers 
of  the  University,  that  he  ever  took  his  Master  of 
Ait*8  degree,  but  he  certainly  added  the  distinc- 
tioD  to  Ids  name  in  the  first  edition  of  "  Winter," 
^  the  omission  of  it  ailerwards  probably  arose 
^n>ni  his  calling  himself,  in  the  title  pages  of  his 
^'(vhs,  Mr.  Thomson.    Among  his  contempora- 
iKs    at  tlie  University,    where  their  fnendship 
commenced,  were  David  Malloch,  or  Mallet,  who 
c^tributed  several    pieces  to  the   "Edinburgh 
^^^^■ocUany,"  and  Patrick  Murdoch,  his  subsc- 
9*>^t  biographer;  but  hu  earliest,  and  one  of  the 
^^i^iiest  of  his  friends,  was  Dr.  Cranston,  to  whom 
•11  the  following  letters,  as  well  as  some  of  those 
^bich  are  introduced  into  the  Memoir,  were  ad- 

"^he  annexed  letter  from  Thomson,  whilst  at 
*"C  XJniversity,  presents  a  favourable  idea  of  his 
P^r^uits  and  opinions  before  he  attained  his  ma- 
jority. 

•'»,  Edinburgh,  Dec.  11,  1730. 

/  itHjeivcd  yours,  wherein  you  acquaint  me  that 
^'^^^  was  very  acceptable  to  you.  I  am  heartily 
^"•d  of  it;  and  to  waive  all  ceremony,  if  any  thing 
^^^^  scribble  be  entertaining  to  you,  may  I  be 
^^***ncd  to  transcribe  dull  books  for  the  press  all 
'^'y  life  if  I  do  not  write  abundantly.  I  fondly 
^^Waco  the  proposal  you  make  of  a  frequent  cor- 
^^Pondence  this  winter,  and  tliat  from  tlie  very 
T^^**e  principle  you  mention;  and  when  the  native 
•  *%ht  ideas  which  fk)w  from  your  good  liumour 
-^^*  the  ascendant  over  those  gloomy  ones  that  at- 
^^"^^  your  profession,  I  expect  you  will  not  be 
^^»iting. 

'^ou  will  allege  that  I  have  the  advantage  over 
^^^t  being  in  town,  where  daily  happen  a  variety 

^  incidents.    In  the  first  place  you  must  know, 


though  I  live  in  £!dinburgh,  yet  I  am  little  con- 
versant in  the  beau  nionde,  viz.  concerts,  balls,  as- 
semblii^,  &c.  where  beauty  shines  and  coxcomln 
admire  themselves.  If  nature  had  thn>wn  me  in 
a  more  sod  and  indolent  mould,  had  made  me  a 
Shapely  or  a  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  if  fortune  had 
filled  my  i>ockets,  I  supjKJse  my  head  is  empty 
enough  as  it  is,  had  I  l)een  taugltt  to  cut  a  caper, 
to  hum  a  tune,  to  take  a  pinch,  and  lisp  nonsense 
with  all  the  grace  of  fashionable  insipidity,  then  I 
could — what  could  I  have  done!  hardly  write; 
but,  however,  I  niijrht  have  made  a  shift  to  fill  up 
a  half  sheet  with  '  rat  me,'  '  damn  nie,'  &c.  inter- 
spersed with  broken  characters  of  lailies  gliding 
over  my  fancy  like  a  passing  image  over  a  mirror. 
But  if  lK>th  nature  and  fortune  had  been  indul- 
gent to  me,  and  made  a  rich,  finished  gentleman, 
yet  would  I  have  reckoned  it  a  piix*c  of  jny  great- 
est happiness  to  be  acquainti*d  with  you,  and  you 
should  have  had  entertaimuent  if  it  was  within 
the  circle  of  wit  and  beauty  to  aSim]  it;  but  alas! 
as  it  is  what  can  you  expect  from  the  Divinity 
hall  or  a  TipiK^ny  cell?  It  must  be  owned  in- 
deed, that  here  in  Edinburgh,  to  us  humble  sons 
of  Tippeny,  if  beauty  were  as  propitious  as  wit 
sometimes,  we  would  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  superior  fortune  of  the  fluttering  genera 
tion;  and  O!  ye  foolish  women,  who  have  thus 
bewitched  youl  is  it  not  wit  that  immortalizes 
beauty,  that  heightens  it,  and  preserves  it  in  a 
fresh  eternal  bloom  1  And  did  ever  a  fop  either 
jui^tly  praise  or  admire  youl  but  perhaps  what  I 
am  railing  at  b  well  ordered,  and  if  there  was  such 
a  familiar  intercourse  lietwixt  wit  and  beauty  as  I 
would  have,  wit  would  degenerate  into  softness 
and  luxury,  and  lose  all  its  edge  and  keenness;  it 
would  dissolve  in  sighs  or  burst  in  nonsense.  Wit 
and  l)eauty  thus  joined  would  be,  as  Shakspcare 
has  it,  making  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar;  and  yet 
another  would  say  that  beauty,  divine  beauty! 
enlivens,  heightens,  and  refines  wit;  that  even  wit 
is  the  necessary  result  of  beauty,  which  puts  the 
spirits  in  that  harmonious  motion  that  produces  it 
that  tunes  them  to  that  ecstasy,  and  makes  them 
dart  through  the  nerves,  and  sparkle  in  the  eyes! 
— but  whither  am  I  rambling  1  What  I  am  going 
to  propose  is,  and  you  see  there  is  great  need  foi 
it,  that  you  would  in  your  next  settle  our  cones* 
pondencc  into  some  order,  and  acquaint  roe  on 
what  subject  you  would  have  me  write  to  you,  for 
on  news  of  any  kind  I  shall  soon  run  aground. 

You  write  to  mo  that  Misjohn*  and  Ids  quad- 
ruped arc  making  a  large  eccentrical  orbit,  togo- 


'  Tlioimon  alludes  in  most  of  hia  letten  to  nime  fiknd  b> 
this  appellaticD,  and  the  Eai\  of  Buchan  obsorvra,  that  U  was 
"undoubtedly  tho  Rer.  Mr.  J.  Wibon,  Minister  of  the  Parisb 
of  Maxton,  in  Roxburghshire,  a  piUticuLir  friend  of  Dr.  ( Yu>> 
Bton  of  Ancrum,  and  of  Thomson" 
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iher  with  two  or  three  walleti  ftiU  of  bodu,  which 
I  suppose  will  bo  multiplied  into  several  more  of 
papers  before  they  return;  belike  they  may  have 
taken  a  trip  into  China,  and  then  we  shall  have 
his  travels.  There  is  one  thing  I  hear  storied, 
Grod  forbid  it  be  true!  that  his  horse  u  metamor- 
phosing into  an  ass;  and  by  the  last  accounts  I 
had  of  it,  its  lugs  are  shot  up  into  a  strange  length, 
and  the  cross  was  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  its 
shoulders;  and,  besides,  as  it  one  day  was  saluting 
a  capful  of  oats,  wonderful  to  tell !  it  fell  a-bray- 
ing.  I  wish  Nanny  Noble  were  so.  comfortably 
settled  as  you  hint.  Tell  Misjohn,  when  you  see 
him,  that  I  have  a  bundle  of  worthies  for  him,  if 
once  I  had  received«his  packet 

There  are  some  come  firom  London  here  lately, 
that  teach  natural  philosophy  by  way  of  shows 
by  the  beat  of  drum,  but  more  of  that  afterwards. 
I  designed  to  have  sent  you  a  manuscript  poem, 
but  I  have  no  time  till  next  week. 

Yours  heartily, 

JiM£8  Thomson. 

Dr.  Cranston  appears  to  have  furnished  him 
with  letters  of  introduction,  to  which  ho  alludes 
in  two  letters  written  within  the  fortnight  which 
preceded  liis  departure  for  London.  The  observa- 
tion on  a  future  state,  which  occurs  in  the  second 
of  these  letters,  is  the  earliest  expression  of  the 
Poet's  religious  opinions  which  has  been  disco- 
vered; and  his  correspondence,  as  well  as  his 
works,  proved  that  they  never  varied. 


Edinburgh 


DEAR  SIR, 

I  received  yours  and  can  never  sufficiently  re- 
sent the  regard  for  my  welfare  that  you  show  in 
them.  You  are  so  modest  as  to  desire  me  to  cor- 
rect any  thing  I  see  amiss  in  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Elliot,  and  you  will  transcribe  it  again;  but  I  as- 
sure you  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  attempt  it :  if  there 
was  no  other  thing  to  bind  me  to  a  good  behaviour 
but  your  recommendation  and  character  of  me,  I 
could  go  great  lengths  of  mortification  to  answer 
them.  Your  letter  to  my  cousin,  I  do  not  doubt, 
will  be  considerably  useful  to  me,  if  I  can  find  him 
out  I  remember  I  heard  that  Mr.  Colden's  letter 
was  very  serviceable  to  Geoige  Brown.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  if  Mr.  Colden  was  advertised,  I  might 
have  one  too,  and  there  will  bo  time  enough,  for 
our  ship  sails  not  this  fortnight,  yet  during  that 
time,  if  it  can  contribute  any  thing  to  your  diver- 
sion, you  shaU  hear  from  me  every  opportunity, 
and  when  1  go  to  London,  you  may  lay  your  ac- 
count of  paying  out  some  sixpences.  If  you  have 
leisure,  I  could  wish  to  hear  from  you  before  I  go 
away,  notwithstanding  your  apostolical  conclusion, 
wliich  I  believe  as  sincere,  and  will  be  as  effectual, 
•s  the  best  of  them. 

I  am  yours,  J.  T. 


TO  DOCTOR  CRAXSTOX,  AT  A» 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  received  yours,  by  which  I  find  i 
as  much  concerned  as  Mr.  Goldf 
about  me ;  he,  good  man,  recommen 
Almighty :  very  well ;  but  I  wuh  hi 
something  more  of  the  layman  on  tl 
be  deeply  serious,  the  .  .  .  .  Fathe; 
beholds  all  .  .  .  offspring  with  a  me 
needs  none  to  prompt  him  to  acts  ol 
that  I  can  not  conceive  for  what  pn 
prayers  for  one  another  are,  unless  i 
humane  and  social  dispositions  in  t 
have  gotten  8e\'cral  rccommendatiom 
mised  more  afterwards,  when  I  am 
particular  view,  which  would  maki 
pointed  and  effectual;  I  shall  do  all 
power,  act,  hope,  and  so  either  nuJ 
out,  or  be  buried  in  obscurity.  Tl 
am  persuaded  of  it,  I  triumph  in  it 
after  this,  which  dc{x;nds  as  to  its 
our  virtue,  as  this  for  the  most  part  o 
My  spirits  have  gotten  sucli  a  sei 
these  reflections,  tliat  although  I  b( 
Misjohn,  I  declare  I  shall  hardly  i 
before  we  part,  for  this  I  think  wL 
letter  from  Edinburgh,  for  I  expect 
day;  well,  since  I  was  speaking  of  th 
I  hope  he  is  as  bright,  as  easy,  as  dt 
ceptiblc  of  an  intenKc  laugh  as  he  ui 
him  when  you  sec  liim  that  I  laugh 
tion  with  him,  ha!  ha!  ha!  Miajoh 
name  of  wonder  dragged  you  so  mi 
mour  along  with  you  through  the 
of  systems  and  school  divinity,  coi 
many  hardy  attempts  you  have  had 

and  so  forth — whencvei 

rust  in  these exercises,  the  d 

mo — well,  may  wit,  humour,  and  e\ 
surround  you  both,  and  if  1  but  at  i 
kindle  up  the  laugh  from  London,  I 
to  ha  ...  .  returned  upon  .... 
force.  Yours,  while  I  am 

James 

If  you  have  the  opportunity  to  be  a 
Mr.  Wilson  8,  there  you  will  find  a  t 
good  rx)mra(lc,  called  Peter  Miurdoi 
stay  there  these  eight  days. 

His  first  letter  to  Dr.  Cranston,  aft 
in  London,  was  dated  on  the  3d  of 
It  expresses  many  fears  for  his  succe 
ten^sting  from  the  account  of  the  imp 
upon  hitn  by  his  first  visit  to  the  thca 
many  playful  remarks,  and  some  1 
criticism  on  the  actors,  and  cspedall; 
tresses,  there  is  an  anxiety  nn^«ifi»it# 
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best  of  all  I  Buppose  in  bed ;  she  turns  her  bodyt 
and  leers  with  her  eyes  most  bcwitchingly.  Mrs. 
Porter  excels  in  tragedy,  has  a  short  piercing 
voice,  and  enters  most  into  her  character,  and  if 
she  did  not  act  well  she  could  not  be  endured,  be- 
ing more  disagreeable  in  her  appearance  than  any 
of  them.  Mrs.  Booth  acts  somethings  very  well^ 
and  particularly  Ophelia  s  madness  in  Hamlet  in- 
imitably ;  but  then  slie  dances  so  deliciously,  has 
such  melting,  lascivious  motions,  airs,  and  postures, 


(tatore  career,  which  shows  that  the  state  of  hu 
lesouroes  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  plans  rendered 
hii  nund  ill  at  ease. 

LondoTi,  April  3, 1725. 

DKua  SIR,  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  spring. 

I  liad  yours  sooie  days  since,  the  only  letter  I 
fBoeiTcd  since  I  came  from  Scotland.  I  was  almost 
out  of  humour  at  the  letter  I  wrote  Ux  to  Mr.  El- 
liott, anoe  it  so  curtailed  yours  to  me;  I  went  and 
^veied  it;  he  received  me  affably  enough,  and  I  as,  indeed,  according  to  what  you  suspect,  almost 
pnmiMd  me  his  assistance,  though  at  the  same. throws  the  material  part  of  me  into  action  too; 
tioie  he  told  me,  which  every  one  tells  me,  that  it  indeed  the  women  are  generally  the  handsomest 
will  be  prodigiously  difficult  to  succeed  in  the  bu- :  in  the  house,  and  better  actors  than  the  men,  but 
■DMi  you  know  I  design.    However,  come  what 'perhaps  thoir  sex  prejudices  me  in  their  favour, 
vill  come,  I  shall  make  an  elTort,  and  leave  the  ■  These  are  a  few  of  the  observations  I  have  made 
mt  to  prmidence.    There  is,  I  am  persuaded,  a  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  hitherto,  to  which  I  have 
DBOcssary  fixed  chain  of  things,  and  I  hope  my  paid  five  visits,  but  have  not  been  at  tlie  New 
Ibrtane,  whatever  it  be,  shall  be  linked  to  diligence  House  yet.    My  purac  will  not  keep  poce  with 
ini  hmicsty.    If  I  should  not  succeed,  in  your  my  inclinations  in  that  matter.    O !  if  I  had  Mis- 
next  advise  me  what  I  should  do.   Succeed  or  not,  John  here,  to  see  some  of  their  top  fools,  he  would 
I  firmly  resolve  to  pursue  divinity  as  the  only  thing ;  shakes  the  scenes  with  laughter.  Give  my  ser\'ice 
mm  I  tm  fit  fi)r.    Now  if  I  cannot  accomplish  |  to  him.    Tell  him  I  laugh  at  the  thoughts  of  lum, 
1^  <lMgn  on  which  I  came  up,  I  think  I  had  and  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  him.    You 
bat  make  interest  and  pass  my  trials  here,  so  that  may  send  your  letters  to  my  mother  in  Eldinburgh, 
if  1  bo  obliged  soon  to  return  to  Scotland  again,  I ;  in  a  line  enclosed,  desiring  her  to  send  them  to 
■iy  not  return  no  better  than  I  came  away:  and  \  me,  wliich  I  have  directed  her  to  do,  frank.  How- 
te  be  deeply  serious  with  you,  the  more  I  see  of  i  ever,  you  may  send  the  next  directly  to  me,  to 
l^vtnky  and  wickedness  of  the  world  I  am  more  your  cousm's  care,  and  perhaps  I  shall  fall  upon 
iBcfined  to  that  sacred  office.    I  was  going  to  bid ,  a  more  expedite  way.    I  must  for  the  present  stof 
^  iQppress  that  rising  laugh,  but  I  check  myself  here,  and  subscribe  myself,  Yours  sincerely, 

James  Thomson. 


''^uUriy  your  okl  friend  Daniel,  in  Oroonoko,  di- 
^^l^ted  me  infinitely;  the  gravedigger  in  Hamlet, 


J««a  Clincher  and  his  brother,  in  the  Trip  to  the  I  tokl  you  of  in  the  year  84,  of  my  father  and  Mr. 

^Uhilee, pleased  me  extremely  too.    Mr.  Booth  has  Thomson  the  poet;  all  the  information  I  can  give 

•  J»tty  majestic  appearance,  a  full,  harmonious  i»,  that  they  were  intimate  friends,  my  father  hav- 

'J^  and  TMstly  exceeds  them  all  in  acting  trage-'  ing  been  Mr.  Thomson's  first  acquaintance  and 

y*    The  last  act  in  Cato  he  does  to  perfection,  patron  on  his  coming  to  London,  and  the  former 

^^^  yon  would  think  ho  expired  with  the  *  Oh  i  having  a  numerous  acquaintance  amongst  people 

^^^^  ends  it'    Mr.  Wilks,  I  believe,  has  been  a  of  the  first  rank,  and  also  amongst  the  literati  folk ; 

^^^  fine  actor  finr  the  fine  gentleman  and  the  he  did  not  fail  to  bring  Thomson  forward  as  much 

^]^^ang  hero,  but  his  fiu»  now  is  wrinkled,  his  voice  »  l&y  in  his  power.    His  first  introductions  were 

?^^^^ken;  and  age  forbids  the  youthful,  clear  Gibber,  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 

^  ^4ave  not  seen  much  of  hii  action  yet.  Mills  and  &nd  Sir  Rol)crt  Walpole,  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mi. 

^j^^lnrtoun  are  pretty  good  actors.    Dicky  Norris,  Pope,  and  Mr.  Gay. 

l^^l  little  comical,  toothless  devil,  will  turn  his      "I  remember,  previous  to  the  publk^ation  of  his 

and  crack  a  Tery  good  jest  yet:  there  are  Seasons,  that  many  biig  winter  evenings  the  twj 

others  of  them  execrable.    Mrs.  Oldficld  has - 


**acly  again  fox  suffering  such  an  unbecoming 
'^onght  of  you  to  enter  into  my  mind — so  much 
^  boancM.  It  is  said*  that  Mr.  Forbes,  who  was  afterwards        j 

The  playhouse  is  indeed  a  very  fine  entertain-  Lord  President  of  the  Conrtof  Session,  was  Thom- 
^>nt,  though  not  to  the  height  I  expected.    A ,  son's  earliest  patron  in  London.    This  statement        j 
^'m^Ji  I  think,  or  a  fine  character  in  a  comedy,  is  estabhshed  by  a  letter  from  the  widow  of  that         i 
V^  greater  pleasure  road  than  acted;  but  your  gentleman  to  Lord  Buchan,  in  reply  to  his  request 
^^  tod  persons  of  a  very  whimsical  and  humor-  that  she  would  furnish  him  with  any  anecdotes         ! 
^character  are  a  delicious  morsel  on  the  stage;  of  the  Poet: 
^^  indeed  exeidse  my  risible  faculty,  and  par- 

"  I  am  sorry  I  can  not  recollect  any  of  those  par- 
ticular characteristic  anecdotes  your  lordship  says 


fouling  jolly  face,  acts  very  well  in  comedy,  but  *  Msmoin^  pi  v. 
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were  cloHcted,  as  I  mippose  correcting  for  the  press, 
and  I  used  to  see  loose  pages  of  the  manuscript 
lying  interlined  with  my  father's  hand,  who  always 
expressed  as  great  a  value  for  Mr.  Thomson's 
personal  merit  as  for  his  poetical  talents." 

Thomson's  next  letter  to  Cranston,  dated  from 
East  Bamct,  on  the  3(Hh  of  July,  1725,  is  of  great 
value, 'from  the  information  which  it  affords  of  his 
ntuation.  It  fixes  the  date  of  his  mother's  death ; 
it  proves  when  he  was  a  tutor  in  Lord  Binning's 
family  -*  and  it  shows  that  hu  views  were  then 
strongly  fixed  upon  the  church. 

DEAR  DOCTOR,        Ecui  Bamet^  July  30, 1725. 

I  CAN  NOT  imagine  the  meaning  of  this  long  si- 
lence, unless  my  last  letter  has  not  come  to  your 
hand,  which  was  written  two  or  three  months 
since.  I  would  have  seconded  it  before  now,  but 
one  thing  and  another,  particularly  the  severe  af- 
fliction of  my  mother's  death,  incapacitated  nie  for 
entertaining  my  friend.  Now  I  am  pretty  much 
at  ease  in  the  country,  ten  miles  from  London, 
teaching  Lord  Binning's  son  to  read,  a  low  task, 
you  know,  not  so  suitable  to  my  temper,  but  I  must 
leam  that  necessary  lesson  of  suiting  my  mind 
and  temper  to  my  state.  I  hope  I  shall  not  pass 
my  time  here  without  improvement,  the  great  de- 
sign of  my  coming  hither,  and  then  in  due  time, 
I  resolve,  tlut>ugh  God's  assistance,  to  consummate 
my  original  study  of  divinity ;  for  you  know  the 
business  of  a  tutor  is  only  precarious  and  for  the 
present.  I  approve,  every  day  more  and  more,  of 
your  ailvice  to  your  brother  John,  as  to  the  direc- 
tion of  his  study ;  if  well  pursued  it  is  as  honour- 
able, useful,  and  certain  a  method  of  living  as  one, 
in  his  or  my  circumstances,  could  readily  fall  into 
con- 
temptible notions  of  things  at  home,  and  ro- 
mantic ones  of  things  abroad ;  perhaps  I  was  too 
much  aflc>cted  that  way,  but  I  hope  in  the  issue  it 

shall  not  be  worse  for  me 

what  he  seemed  to  be  fond  of,  ^^z.  surgery.  It  is, 
as  you  can  not  but  know,  the  merest  drug  here  in 
the  world.  Scotland  is  really  fruitful  of  surgeons, 
they  come  here  like  flocks  of  vultures  every  day, 
and,  by  a  merciful  providential  kind  of  instinct, 
transport  tliemsctves  to  foreign  countries.  The 
Change  is  quite  full  of  them,  they  peruse  the  shij)- 
bills  and  meet  the  sea  captains.  Pray  let  John 
know  my  sentiments  in  this  matter,  because  through 
a  giddy  discontent  I  spoke  too  slightly  to  him  of 
the  study  which  he  has  now  so  happily  espoused 
I  am  not  now  in  London,  so  can  not  acquaint  you 
with  any  thing  that  passes  there  within  my  nar- 
row observation.  Being  there  on  Sunday  last,  I 
!.eard  that  every  thing  was  very  dead  both  with 


;  p.vil 


respect  to  the  scribblers  of  politics 
for  news  you  never  want  too  man 
incrt'asc  proiM)rtionally  to  their  dli 
source,  like  rivers,  or,  since  I  am  i 
miles,  like  Discord,  as  she  .  . 
person  is  to  her  small  at  first,  bui 
her  body  reaches  from  the  zenith  1 
her  arms  from  one  pole  to  the  othc 
case  of  fame.  To  sound  as  fame 
actions  make  a  great  noise.  So  ] 
commonly  about  nothing.  As  ft 
now  a  ycTy  strumpet,  and  so  has 
and  spirit,  or  rather  a  common  i 
herself  upon  the  worid  for  the  chi 
virgin.  All  my  other  letters  froiE 
favour  me  with  an  answer,  shall  si 
try.  I  need  not  tell  you,  I  have  i 
ate  regard  for  you,  and  it  will  give 
tiafaction  to  hear  from  you  as  any 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  likewise 
Rickerton's  welfare,  who  deserve* 
as  much  as  any  preacher  in  Sco' 
and  his  horse  also  would  make  a 
graph :  give  my  scnice  to  them  b 
Miss  Cranston,  John,  &c.     You 

I  can  not  be  certain  whether  S 
net  has  lost  post  or  not.  You 
though  they  may  seem  trifling,  y< 
able  to  me.  My  brother  will  re 
you,  who  is  just  now  setting  up  s 

The  letter  to  Dr.  Cranston  in 
which  tlie  date  Scpteinlier  1726  i 
evidently  the  next  communication 
have  been  written  in  September  1 
apj[)eared  in  the  March  following 
1726,  instead  of  March  1726-7.t 

Notwithstanding  that  Thomf 
that  the  idea  of  writing  "  Wintei 
by  another  poem  on  the  same  sul 
ton  states,  in  one  of  his  notes 
friend  Mr.  William  Collins,  auth 
Eclogues  and  Odes,  assured  me  tl 
formed  him  that  he  took  the  firet 
writing  his  Seasons  from  the  title 
Pastorals."  Warton  adds,  in  anotl 
Thomson  published  his  Winter  i 
long  time  ncjrjected,  till  Mr.  Spcn 
able  mention  of  it  in  his  Essav  o 
which,  becoming  a  popular  book, 
universally  known.  Thomson  i 
ledtjed  the  use  of  this  rM:ommend 
this  circumstance  an  intimacy  con 
the  critic  and  the  poet,  which  1: 
mentcd  death  of  the  latter,  who 
amiable  and  benevolent  temper. 

*  Memoir,  p.  v.  t  lUd.  p.  vL 
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tkttcr  of  Mt.  Spence  to  I^  eininlly  \<i-n:-\n 
lum  to  lubscribc  U>  the  quarto  rdilion  of  I'linri 
no's  Seaaoiu,  and  Rwnticuiing  a  ilrsigii  ivhii: 
Thomaun  hail  Inrmetl  of  n'riting  a  ijvsFriiiliv,'  jii 
tm  on  Blinlwinii  anibjecttbat  would  haiFslion 
in  his  hanili." 

A  Irltcr  fram  Thomaon  to  Craiuton  cutrutKi 
ntrs  tlie  (tatcinrnt  that  his  brother  John  cnizK'  1< 
Lontlon,  lut  that  being  attacliBlliyaFOiuumjiIioi 
he  rctiunnl  for  the  benefit  of  hia  native  Bir-  1 
tppeiui  that  he  arrived  in  London  brfote  1731,  re 
toned  early  in  AuguM  1735,  and  died  in  I^cjjIi'eii 
ber  foUawing.  That  kltcr  ia  of  intertat,  nm  iinlj 
ban  the  fratenia]  Itindness  which  it  evincr^;,  Im 
buu  the  Dotic:  of  hiipccuniaiyaHkinand  ti^Kir 
iMiona,  and  of  hia  poem  of  "  Ijberty,"  three  jiai* 
«f  which  were  at  that  time  published.  His  a.- 
^nuntuKx  with  Mr.  Ljttdtoaieenw  tohave  Wv, 
Ifam  very  alight,  even  if  ho  waa  al  all  knonn  it 

MiK  111),  London, Augvtllhejlh,  ITS,"! 

TnK  bearer  hereof,  my  brother,  vraa  aeiie>l  losl 
inng  with  a  uvere  cold,  which  accma  to  tiavc 
^"ni  apon  hia  lungi,  uid  haa  reduced  him  tii  HieJj 
>b*r  conditioD,  that  hia  phyneian  here  adrisea  hiiii 
1°  fry  what  hia  native  air  can  do,  u  the  anl)-  re 
""'ritng  meani  of  recorery.  In  Ilia  prearnt  me- 
'*^iidlj  drcumatiDcea,  it  gi'ea  me  no  ami.li  ealis- 
^''ioii  lo  think  that  he  will  have  tbo  bctielit  of 
TMr  direcdona ;  and  for  me  to  apcnd  more  nonL 
"'  '^Commending  him  to  your  care  were,  I  flatte: 
">J^lr,  a  auperflnoua  formality.  Yoor  old  bc 
fuintanct  Anderaon  ettenda  him;  and  beslcli-i 
^''1*^  ia  neceaairy  lo  defray  the  eipensea  df  theii 
I'^'^iafy,  I  ha»e  only  given  my  brother  fiTOgiiini-Lig 


t  want,  which  aliall  br  done  upon  tbi: 

^y  brolher'a  illnen  pnta  me  in  mind  of  thnl 
■lu^h  afflicted  yoa  aoma  year*  ago;  and  it  i;  »ilb 
1^  viDCMat  pkuore  that  I  reOect  on  your  r(~ 
co>e«-y.  j„^  health  I  hope  U  peiftctly  «aUbl)»h- 
*°i  health  being  ^10  life  of  iiie.  I  wiU  not  nuke 
y*  Uia  eomplitnanta  which  1  jiiatly  could  upon 
"■**  vpbject;  the  aentimenlaof  the  beaitarege- 
""^Uj  plain,  and  mine  rejoiceain  your  wdfare. 
^^tvcatd  yon  inquire  into  my  circumatancea : 
J^y  bloaaiwned  pnttj  weU  of  late,  the  Chancel- 
z*.  '**Ting  given  me  the  office  of  Societaij  of  ihn 
P^fMonderhun:  butthe  triightof  an  idle  inquiry 
^  <*«  fh»  and  oflfcea  of  the  courta  of  jualiee, 
™*^l3  une  oT  late,  aeema  to  threaten  ita  destruc 
^^  In  that  caas  I  am  to  hope  amendi :  to  bo 
'"^'ceil,  however,  from  enjoyment  to  hope,  will  Ic 
*^  K*!  nwkwaid  aSur — awkward  or  not,  hope  and 
|(1  bopo)  ahall  never  put    Hope  il  the  breath 

^lliti  niMtrila  of  happinev,  wlien  that  goea  thia 


diea.  But  then  one  ought  at  the  aomc  time  la  di». 
tinguiih  belwiit  the  fair  star  of  hope,  and  tnat 
court^xpoctalbD.  With  regard  to  the 
last,  I  aulncribe  lo  a  new  Beatiliulo  of  Pope'i  or 
Ihink  It  ia — Bleincd  ia  he  who  eippctcth 
nothing,  (or  he  ahall  never  be  di»niipciinle.l. 

You  win  aec  by  the  three  fint  parts  of  a  poem 
called  Liberty,  which  1  aend  you,  that  I  ititi  at- 
tempt the  barren  but  delightful  mountain  of  PB^ 
naasuB.  I  have  poured  into  it  several  of  thoee 
idea*  which  I  gathered  in  my  iraiela  and  particu- 
larly from  clawic  ground.  It  is  to  conaiat  of  two 
more,  which  I  deeign  to  publiah  neit  winter. 
Not  quite  to  tantalize  jou,  I  send  jou  tikcwiae 
if  tho  boat  lliioga  that  have  been  printed  here 
of  late,  among  which  Mt.  Pope's  second  volume 
inim  is  eniincnl,  and  in  il  hi*  Eaaay  on 
Man.  The  Erst  Vi^umc  of  hi^  Miect'llaii;  Poems 
was  printed  long  ago,  and  is  ever)'  ivlicre.  Hia 
Lelleis  were  piratically  printed  by  the  infamon* 
Curl.  Though  Mr.  Pope  bo  much  concerned  at 
l.heir  bring  printed,  yet  are  they  full  of  wit,  hu- 
mour, good  aenac,  and  what  is  bent  of  all,  a  good 
heart.  One  Mr.  Ljllclton,  a  young  gentleman, 
and  member  of  parliament,  wrote  the  Pemian  Lot- 
tera.  They  are  reckoned  prettily  done.  The  book 
on  the  Sacrament  is  writ  by  Hoadly,  Biahop  of 
Winchester.  All  bigots  roar  against  it,  cons*- 
ijuently  it  will  work  your  Miajohna.  I  wiah  I 
could  send  you  more  enlertunment  of  thia  kind : 
new  gotbic  night  acema  approaching,  the 
great  jrear,  Ibo  miHenium  of  dulness. 

Believe  me  moat  aflectionately  yours, 

J.  TuDIfSOK, 

Remember  me  kindly  to  frienda,  and  direct  to 
me,  ahould  you  favour  me  with  a  lellcr,  at  the 
Lancaster  Coffee  House,  Lancoater  Court,  in  the 
Strand,  London. 

Dr.  Cranaton  informed  bim  of  the  death  of  his 

brother,  in  a.  letter  dated  on  the  SSd  of  September, 

t  he  did  not  reply  lo  il  until  the  20th  of  October, 

it  did  not  come  to  hia  hands  aooncr,  in  coiue- 

lence  of  being  on  ■  vidt  to  Mr.  Bubb  Dodingion, 

to  whom  he  dedicated  his  "  Spring,"  at  Easlbuiy, 

In  Doraetahire.    His  reflections  on  death  are  well 

?ipre»cd,  and  the  allusion  lo  liis  own  ideas  ot 

a  liituro  atate  of  happiness,  that  it  conajata  in  a 

jiragrcaaivo  ineiease  of  beatitude,  ia  deaeiving  of 

Thia  letter  is  valuable  alao,  because  it 

Mne  lines  on  the  death  of  his  young 

Talbot,*  which  were  intended  tor  in- 

'Liberty,"  insleaditf  those  which occui. 


Bong  but  lately  returned  from  Mr.  Dodington'f 
seal,  in  Dorsetshire,  I  only  received  yours  of  Sej^ 
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tembcr  tho  23<1,  a  few  dayi  ago.  The  account  it 
brought  me  of  my  brother's  death,  I  waa  pretty 
much  prepared  against,  considering  the  ahnoot 
hopeless  condition  he  had  for  some  time  been  in. 
What  you  mention  is  tho  true  point  of  view 
wherein  to  place  the  death  of  relations  and  finends. 
They  then  are  past  our  regret :  the  living  are  to 
be  lamented,  and  not  the  dead.  And  this  b  so 
true  and  natural,  that  people  when  they  grieve  for 
the  death  of  those  they  love,  from  a  principle  of 
compassion  for  the  departed,  without  a  return  up- 
on themselves,  they  envisage  them  in  the  article 
of  death,  and  under  the  pains  both  real  and  ima- 
gined thereof;  that  is  to  say,  they  grieve  for  them 
whilst  they  were  alive.  Death  is  a  limit  which 
human  passions  ought  not,  but  with  great  caution 
and  reverence  to  pass.  Nor,  indeed,  can  they 
easily  pass  that  limit ,  since  beyond  it  things  are 
not  clearly  and  distinctly  enough  perceived  for- 
mally to  excite  them.  This,  I  think,  we  may  be 
sure  of,  that  a  future  state  must  be  better  than 
this;  and  so  on  through  the  never-ceasing  succes- 
sion of  future  states ;  every  one  rising  upon  thA 
last,  an  everlasting  new  display  of  infinite  good- 
ness !  But  hereby  hangs  a  system,  not  calculated 
perhaps  for  the  meridian  where  you  live,  though 
for  that  of  your  own  mind,  and  too  long  to  be  ex- 
pkdned  in  a  letter.  I  will  conclude  these  thoughts 
by  giving  you  some  lines  of  a  copy  of  verses  I 
wrote  on  my  firiend,  Mr.  Talbot's  death,  and  de- 
signed at  first  to  be  prefixed  to  Libertt,  but  after- 
wards reduced  to  those  you  see  stand  there.  Per- 
haps some  time  or  other  I  may  publish  the  whole. 

Be  then  the  Btaxilingtear, 
Oraellbh,  or  mistaken,  wiped  away. 
By  death  the  good,  from  reptile  matter  rabed, 
And  upward  souring  to  eupiulor  day, 
With  pity  hear  our  plaints,  with  pity  see 
Our  ignorance  of  tears ;  if  e'er  indeed, 
Amid  the  woes  of  life,  they  quench  their  joya 
Why  diould  we  cloud  a  friend's  exalted  state 
With  Idle  grief,  tenadooriy  prolonged 
Beyond  the  lovely  drops  that  frailty  sheds, 
Surprised  %    No^  rather  thence  less  fond  of  lifi^ 
Yet  still  the  lot  enjoying  heaven  alkma^ 
Attend  we,  cheerful,  the  rejoining  hour. 
Children  of  nature  I  let  us  not  reject, 
Froward,  the  good  we  have  forwhat  we  want 
Since  all  by  turns  must  spread  the  sable  sail, 
Driven  to  the  coost  that  never  makes  return, 
But  where  we  happy  hope  to  meet  again ; 
booner  or  later,  a  few  anxious  years^ 
Still  fluttering 00  thawing,  not  much  Impona 
Eternal  Gkxxiness  reigns:  be  this  our  stay; 
A  subject  for  the  past  of  grateful  sung, 
And  for  the  future  of  undrooping  hope. 

Every  thing,  it  seems,  \b  a  subject  of  contention 
in  this  interested  world.  Let  his  efiects  be  all 
given  to  his  cousin,  Thomas  Tumbull,  who  so 
kindly  attended  him  in  his  illness.  Only  his  great 
coat,  jockey  roat,  I  mean,  may  be  given  to  David  I 


of  Minto,  since  he,  I  hear,  desires  it  Vrry  Ek^i^ 
he  took  it  amiss  that  my  brother  was  not  lod^e^ 
with  him,  but  my  aunt  of  Chesters  I  thought  moi^ 
proper  to  tend  and  soften  his  sickness,  she  betx]9> 
a  very  good  tender-hearted  woman.    Let  her  aon 
Thomas  therefore  have  all  his  effixta,  except  it  fa^ 
the  aforesaid  jockey  coat.    I  shall  be  glad  besidew 
to  render  them  all  other  service. 

Please  to  let  me  know  to  whom  I  shall  pay  whit 
is  due  upon  my  brother's  account.    Your  good- 
ness on  this  occasion  gives  me  no  new  sentiment 
of  satisfaction;  it  is  what  I  have  been  long  io> 
quaintcd  with.    If  you  would  still  add  to  joor 
obligatbns,  lay  freely  your  conmutnds  npoo  or 
whenever  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  yoo. 

There  are  no  news  here.  The  king  is  expect- 
ed this  week.  A  battle  likewise  is  by  some  ex- 
pected;  we  hungered  and  thirsted  after 

Seckendorf  and  Belle-Isle.  But  the  French  loi 
Germans  seem  to  have  fought  enough  last  cuk 
paign  in  Italy,  to  excuse  them  for  this.  Tbegil- 
lant  French  this  year  have  made  war  npoD  tits' 
Germans,  I  beg  their  politcness's  pardon,  likerff- 
min— eat  them  up.  Hang  them  all.  If  tbff 
make  war  it  is  to  rob,  if  peace  to  cheat  one  ibk 
ther.  Such  are  the  noble  dispositions  of  maakisA 
at  present.  But  before  I  fall  into  a  bad  huinov  ^ 
will  take  my  leave  of  you,  being  always, 

My  dear  friend, 
Your  most  affectionate  humUe  servant, 

James  Thomsosi. 

London,  Oct.  2ttA,  1735. 

Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  all  friends. 

To  the  xemariL,*  that  a  material  diflereoee  c^' 
ists  between  "  The  Seasons"  as  they  first  appc*^ 
ed  and  as  they  now  stand,  it  ought  to  have  b^^ 
added  that  Dr.  Bell,  Thomson's  nephew,  mfi^ 
tated  a  variorum  edition  of  that  work.  In  a  kt^'^ 
to  Lord  Buchan,  in  June  1791,  he  says, 

"  In  the  improved  edition  of  Spring  are  ad^*^ 
85  lines,  in  Summer  599,  in  Autumn  96,  and  ^ 
Winter  188,  making  a  total  of  968  linea." 

In  another  letter  to  Lord  iiuchan,  written  *^ 
September,  1791,  Dr.  Bell  observes: 

**I  have  begun   to  collate  the  SeasooK-cb^ 
edition  1730  with  that  of  1744.    As  I  proceed  ^ 
the  work,  1  have  more  and  more  reason  to  thU''^ 
that  my  labour  will  not  be  unworthy  the  tUt*^ 
tion  of  the  public    A  great  many  beautifal 
sages  in  the  edition  of  1730  are  entirely 
out  of  all  subsequent  editions,  and  the  other  alt^^ 
ations  made  are  considerable,  £ur  mom  than     * 
had  any  conception  of  previous  to  collating 
with  accuracy.    The  improvements  nuule  on  t 
edition  1744  vnll  be  taken  notice  of;  thqr 
highly  important." 


*  BUflWir,  vk  vilL 
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^r.  Bell  did  not  execute  his  design,  but  a  duo- 
JZM>  edition  of  the  Seasons  was  published  by 
b«ld,  at  Edinbni^gh,  in  1789,  containing,  at 
end,  the  variations  between  the  last  and  pre- 
is  impressions. 

olinson's  remark  on  the  alteration  and  curtail- 
It  made  by  Lord  Lyttelton  in  "  Liberty"  was 
Hastily  repeated  in  the  Memoir,*  for  it  was 
rvrards  discovered  that  there  is  not  the  slight- 
Bpround  for  it.  This  had  also  occurred  to  Dr. 
I,  who  says,  in  one  of  his  lettciv  to  Lord 
:l&an: 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  Dr.  John- 
means  by  saying,  in  his  Life  of  Thomson, 
•  Sir  George  Lyttelton  shortened  the  poem  of 
etty.    I  have  just  now  before  me  the  edition 
-ilwrty,  printed  by  Millar,  1735-1736,  and,  in- 
d  of  abridgments  after  this,  find  that  above 
dozen  of  lines  have  bceji  added,  twelve  to 
first,  ten  to  part  second,  and  one  to  part 
1.    Your  lordship  might,  perhaps,  bo  able  to 
ct  whether  that  arch-hypcrcritic  be  right  or 
n^.    I  suspect  ho  is  in  a  mistake,  but  have  no 
1   reason  for  saying  so,  save  the  opinion  I 
5   of  the  presumption  and  arrogance  of  the 

-n  edition  of  ^lilton^s  "  Areopagitica"  was 
li«hed  about  1740,  to  which  Thomson  wrote 
preface. 

'1m  "  Amanda"  of  Thomson  was  Miss  Eliza- 
Young,  who  married  Vice  Admiral  John 
ftpbell;  and  the  late  Mr.  Coutts,  in  reply  to 
ciquiry  of  Lord  Buchan  in  1792,  stated,  that 
late  Admiral  Campbell  was  his  "  most  inti- 
9  and  worthy  firiend,"  adding,  "  Mrs.  Camp* 
"Was  certainly  the  Amanda  of  Thomson,  and 
Hihed  to  have  married  her,  but  hb  want  of 
196  proved  a  bar  in  the  way  of  their  union.'t 
liere  is  reason  to  believe  Uiat  a  fragment  of  a 
1^  was  found  amongst  Thomson's  papers,  as 
^ell  remarks,  in  hb  letter  to  Lord  Buchan, 
^«ptember,  1791: 

I  lemember  to  have  heard  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
ktnson,  say,  that  the  outlines  of  a  fine  poem 
B  found  among  her  brother's  papers  after  his 
^  If  this  was  the  case,  Mr.  Ghray,  of  Rich- 
k1  HUl,  got  possession  of  them.    The  heirs 

i&  the  nme  letter  Mr.  Coatti  thus  ■pesks  of  Thonosoo'i 
MMe lUend,  Dr.  Armstrong :  "Mr.  Dundas  can  find  no- 
'  «f  Dc  Armwong.  What  a  pity  almot  all  that  worthy 
mad  elegant  Judicious  poet's  works  have  been  lost,  or 
^  aaacrifloe  in  the  fire  to  his  delicacy  of  mind.  He  had 
leetataMe^  and  so  dear  a  judgment,  that  he  was  never 
*^  in  the  maniag  with  what  he  had  written  over 
^  And  when  he  went  to  Gemubny,  in  the  army,  he ! 
^  up  a  number  of  things  in  a  portmanteau,  iriiich  he  i 
■»  caideaibandi^and  it  was  kat:  also  in  Germany,  upon 
»  alarm  from  tlis  enemy,  he  knt  another  pcMrtmanteau, 
^  lam  pnsnsdwl^  contained  many  vahaUe  thii^** 


of  that  gentleman  will  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
fact;  and  to  put  it  in  my  power,  if  they  are  wor- 
thy of  Thomson's  character,  to  give  ihcm  to  the 
public.  Your  lordship  has  taken  so  much  trouble 
in  this  little  plan  of  mine,  that  I  am  ashamed  to 
throw  out  this  hint." 

Elizabeth,  the  Poet's  second  sister,  who  married 
the  Reverend  Robert  Bell,*  was,  according  to  her 
son,  Dr.  Bell,  "  the  favourite  and  best  beloved  sis- 
ter of  Caledonia's  bard." 

An  original  picture  of  Thomson,  by  Slaughter, 
is  preserved  at  Dryburgh  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Buchan.  It  belonged  to  the  Poet,  and  hung  in 
the  mom  he  used  at  Slaughter's  Coffee-house. 
On  the  back  is  this  inscription,  in  his  Lordship's 
hand  writing: 

"  Procured  for  the  Earl  of  Buchan  by  his  friend, 
Richard  Cooper,  E^.,  engraver.  Thomson  and 
his  friends.  Dr.  Anderson,  Peter  Murdoch,  &c. 
used  to  frequent  old  Slaughter's  Colfee-house, 
London,  and  his  portrait  was  painted  at  that  time 
by  Slaughter,  a  kinsman  of  old  Shiughtcr. 

Dec  3,  1812.  Buchan." 

His  Lordship's  seal  is  added.  This  portrait 
has  been  engraved. 

A  monument  to  Thomson  has  been  at  length 
erected  on  an  eminence,  about  half  way  between 
Kelso  and  Ednam,  but  the  only  admiration  it  is 
likely  to  excite  is  for  the  motives  of  those  to  whom 
it  owes  its  existence.  Taste  is  rarer  even  than 
money;  and  it  is  lamentable  to  reflect  that,  how- 
ever calculated  the  monuments  in  this  country,  to 
departed  greatness,  may  be  to  exalt  the  fame  of 
the  deceased,  they  have  a  contrary  effect  upon 
the  reputation  of  the  person  who  superintended 
their  erection. 


PREFACE, 

BT  TnOMSON,  PREFIXED  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 
OF  WINTER,  1726. 

I  AM  neither  ignorant  nor  concerned  how  much 
one  may  suffer  in  the  opinion  of  several  persons 
of  great  gravity  and  character  by  the  study  and 
pursuit  of  poetry. 

Although  there  may  seem  to  be  some  appearance 
of  reason  for  the  present  contempt  of  it,  as  man- 
aged by  the  most  part  of  our  modem  writers,  yet 
that  any  man  should,  seriously,  declare  against 
that  divine  art  is  really  amazing.  It  is  declaring 
against  the  most  charming  power  of  imagination, 
the  most  exalting  force  of  thought,  the  most  affect- 
ing touch  of  sentiment;  in  a  word,  against  the  very 
soul  of  all  learning  and  politeness.    It  is  affropting 
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the  universal  tasto  of  mankind,  and  declaring 
against  what  has  charmed  the  listcmng  world  from 
M08C8  down  to  Milton.  In  fine,  it  is  even  de- 
claring airainst  the  sublimcst  passages  of  the  in- 
fpiiod  writings  themeelvef«,  and  what  seems  to  be 
the  peculiar  language  of  Heaven. 

The  truth  of  the  case  b  this:  these  weak-sighted 
gentlemen  can  not  bear  the  strong  light  of  poetry, 
and  the  finer  and  more  amusing  scene  of  things  it 
displays;  but  must  those,  therefore,  whom  Heaven 
has  blessed  with  the  discerning  eye,  shut  it  to  keep 
them  company? 

It  is  plcaaiant  enough,  however,  to  observe,  fire- 
quently,  in  these  enemies  of  poetry,  an  awkward 
imitation  of  it.  They  sometimes  have  their  little 
brightnesses,  when  the  opening  glooms  will  per- 
mit Nay,  I  have  seen  their  heaviness,  on  some 
occasbns,  deign  to  turn  friskish  and  witty,  in 
which  they  make  just  such  another  figure  as 
JBflop's  Ass,  when  he  began  to  fawn.  To  com- 
plete the  absurdity  they  would,  even  in  their  efforts 
against  poetry,  fain  be  poetical;  like  those  gentle- 
men that  reason  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal  and  se- 
Terity  against  reason. 

That  there  are  frequent  and  notorious  abuses 
of  poetry  is  as  true  as  that  the  best  tlungs  are  most 
liable  to  that  misfortune ;  but  is  there  no  end  of  that 
clamorous  argument  against  the  use  of  tlungs  from 
the  abuse  of  them?  And  yet  I  hope  that  no  man, 
who  has  the  least  sense  of  shame  in  him,  will  fall 
into  it  after  the  present  sulphureous  attacker  of  the 
stage. 

To  insist  no  fur<.hcr  on  tills  head,  let  poetry 
once  more  be  restored  to  her  ancient  truth  and 
purity;  let  her  bo  inspired  from  heaven;  and,  in 
return,  her  incense  ascend  tliither :  let  her  exchange 
her  low,  venal,  trifling  subjects  for  such  as  are 
fair,  useful,  and  magnificent;  and  let  her  execute 
these  so  as  at  once  to  please,  instruct,  surprise,  and 
astonish;  and  then,  of  necessity,  the  most  invete- 
rate ignorance  and  prejudice  shall  be  struck  dumb, 
and  poets  yet  become  the  delight  and  wonder  of 
mankind. 

But  this  happy  period  is  not  to  be  expected  till 
some  long-wished  illustrious  man,  of  equal  power 
and  beneficence,  rise  on  the  wintry  world  of  let- 
ters; one  of  a  genuine  and  unbounded  greatness 
and  generosity  of  mind;  who,  far  above  all  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  fortune,  scorns  the  little,  ad- 
drcssful  flatterer,  pierces  through  the  disguised  de- 
signing villain,  discountenances  all  the  reigning 
fiippericfl  of  a  tasteless  age,  and  who,  stretching 
his  views  into  late  futurity,  has  the  true  inter- 
est of  virtue,  learning,  and  mankind  entirely  at 
neart.  A  character,  so  nobly  desirable!  that,  to 
an  honest  heart,  it  is. almost  incredible  so  few 
should  have  the  ambition  to  deserve  it. 

Nothing  can  have  a  better  influence  towards  the  | 
revival  Qf  poetry  than  the  choosing  of  great  and 


serious  subjects,  such  as  at  once  amuse  the  faacr, 
enlighten  the  head,  and  warm  the  heart    Thcto 
give  a  weight  and  dignity  to  the  poem,  nor  is  the 
pleaFure,  1  should  say  rapture,  both  the  writer  and 
the  reader  feels,  unwarranted  by  reason,  or  fol* 
lowed  by  repentant  disgust.    To  be  able  to  wiitf 
on  a  dr}*^,  barren  tlicme,  is  looked  upon  by  wme 
as  the  sign  of  a  happy,  fruitful,  genius— fruitful 
indeed!  like  one  of  the  pendent  gardens  in  Cbnp- 
side,  watered  every  morning  by  the  hand  of  tlw 
alderman  himself.    And  what  are  we  codudodIj 
entertained  with  on  these  occasions,  sa>'e  fbiced, 
unafTecting  fancies,  little,  glittering  prettinesei, 
mixed  turns  of  wit  and  expression,  whkh  uc  as 
widely  different  from  native  poetry  as  boflbonei; 
is  from  the  perfection  of  human  thinking.  A 
genius  fired  with  the  charms  of  truth  and  mton 
is  tuned  to  a  sublimer  pitch,  and  scorns  to  uso- 
ciate  with  such  subjects. 

I  can  not  more  emphatically  recommend  thit 
poetical  ambition  than  by  the  four  following  lion 
firom  Mr.  Hill's  poem,  called  The  Judgment  Day, 
which  is  so  singular  an  instance  of  it. 

For  me,  suflflce  it  to  have  taught  my  mass 

Tbo  tuneful  triflings  of  her  tribe  to  ihun ; 

And  reind  her  warmth  auch  heavenlj  themes  to  dws^ 

Aa^  in  past  agea^  the  best  garlands  won. 

I  know  no  subject  more  elevated,  more  amuaiog, 
more  ready  to  awake  the  poetical  enthadasm,  the 
philosophical  reflection,  and  the  moral  sentiment 
than  the  works  of  Nature.  Where  can  we  meet 
with  such  variety,  such  beauty,  such  magnificencel 
All  that  enlarges  and  transports  the  soull  What 
more  inspiring  than  a  calm,  wide  survey  of  tlreml 
In  every  dress  Nature  is  greatly  charming !  whether 
she  puts  on  the  crimson  robes  of  the  morning!  the 
strong  effulgence  of  noon!  the  sober  suit  of  the 
evening!  or  the  deep  sables  of  blackness  and  teo* 
pest !  How  gay  lodLs  the  Spring !  how  gbriou  the 
Sununer!  how  pleasing  the  Autumn!  and  ho* 
venerable  the  Winter ! — But  there  is  no  thinking 
of  these  things  without  breaking  out  into  yottif, 
which  is,  by  the  by,  a  plain  and  undeniable  aigtt* 
ment  of  their  superior  excellence. 

For  this  reason  the  best,  both  ancient  and  d^ 
dem,  poets  have  been  passionately  ibnd  of  Ktin* 
ment  and  solitude.  The  wild  romantic  ooontiy 
was  their  delight.  And  they  seem  never  to  hi^ 
been  more  happy  than  when  lost  in  unfrequented 
fields,  far  from  the  little  busy  world,  they  wen  it 
leisure  to  meditate,  and  sing  the  works  of  Nato'^ 

The  Book  of  Job,  that  noble  and  ancient  poeo, 
which  even  strikes  so  forcibly  through  a  man^og 
translation,  is  crowned  with  a  description  of  the 
grand  works  of  Nature,  and  that,  too,  firom  ^ 
mouth  of  their  Ahnighty  Author. 

It  was  this  devotion  to  the  works  of  Nature^  thati 
in  his  Georgics,  inspired  the  rural  Yinpl  to  V0t* 
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blj;  and  who  can  forbear  joining  with 
B  dedaratbnof  his,  which  has  boen  the 
ageal 

•  primum  dulc«8  ante  omnia  Mussb, 
\  sacra  fero  ingenti  perculsuB  amore, 
Qt ;  Cotliqoe  ylas  et  Aden  monetrent, 
I  mAJM  Tarioa,  lunsque  labores: 
.'DMT  teiris :  qua  ri  maria  alta  tumeacaitt 
a  lupti^  mnuHjue  in  aeipaa  midant: 
atum  oceano  properent  se  tingere  aolca 
i :  Tel  quie  tanlis  mora  nocUbus  ob^at. 
:  De  poaaim  nature  accedere  pono^ 
lobatiterit  circura  pnecortii;i  nanguifl; 
ihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  valibus  aninia 
I  amem  ailvaaque  i»gloriuaL 

aj  be  Englished  thus : 

r  the  Muncfi,  my  supreme  dcliglit ! 

priest  I  am,  nnll  with  Immense  desire, 

to  their  care ;  the  starrv  trart«  diflcloee, 

(*■  difltroflB,  the  bboure  of  the  moon ; 

t  the  earth  quokcn ;  and  by  what  force  the  deopa 

It  the  rocka^  then  on  tliemaeivcs  reflow. 

tnter-suns  to  plunge  in  ocean  f>peed ; 

at  retards  tlie  lazy  summer- night 

:  I  should  these  mystic  tnitha  attain, 

lid  current  freezes  round  my  he.-ut, 

UKzy  me,  the  brooky  vales  may  please 

ods  and  streams  unknown. 

lot  put  an  end  to  tliis  Preface  without 
I  freedom  to  offer  my  most  sincere  and 
dcnowledgments  to  all  those  gentlemen 
given  my  first  performance  so  favourable 
n. 

th  the  best  pleasure,  and  a  rising  ambi- 
I  reflect  on  the  honour  Mr.  Uill  has 
a  recommending  my  poem  to  the  world 
nner  so  peculiar  to  himself,  than  whom 
Dves  and  obliges  with  a  nobler  and  more 
sg  promptitude  of  soul.  His  favours  are 
miles  of  humanity,  graceful  and  easy, 
om  and  to  the  heart.  This  agreeable 
bought  awakens  naturally  in  my  mind 
jer  parts  of  his  great  and  amiable  cha- 
ich  I  know  not  well  how  to  quit,  and  yet 
lere  pursue. 

eader  who  has  a  heart  to  be  moved,  must 
Mxt  gentle  power  of  poetry  in  the  lines 
h  Mira  has  graced  my  poem, 
ips  might  be  reckoned  vanity  in  me,  to 
ichly  I  value  the  approlmtion  of  a  gentlo- 
r.  Malloch's  fine  and  exact  taste,  so  just- 
d  valuable  to  all  those  tliat  have  the  hap- 
uiowing  him;  and  wlio,  to  say  no  more 
ill  abundantly  make  good  to  the  world 
promise  his  admired  piece  of  William 
;arct  has  given. 

crish  my  description  of  tlie  various  ap- 
>f  Nature  in  Winter,  and,  as  I  purpose, 
er  Seasons,  may  have  the  good  fortune 
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to  give  the  reader  some  of  that  true  pleasure  which 
they,  in  their  agreeable  sucoeasion,  are  always  sore 
to  inspire  into  my  heart. 


COMMENDATORY  VERSES. 

TO  MR.  THOMSON, 

DOUBTFUL  TO  WHAT  PATRON  HE  SHOULD  ADDREW 
HIS  POEM  CALLED   WINTER. 

Some  peers,  perhaps,  have  skill  to  judge,  His  tme, 
Yet  no  mean  prospect  bounds  the  Muse's  view. 
Firm  in  your  native  strength,  thus  nobly  shown, 
Slight  such  delusive  props,  and  stand  alone; 
Fruitless  dependance  oft  has  found  too  late 
That  greatness  rarely  dwells  among  the  great 
Patrons  are  Nature's  nobles,  not  the  state's. 
And  wit's  a  title  no  broad  seal  creates: 
E'en  kings,  from  whose  high  source  all  honoun 

flow. 
Are  poor  in  power  when  they  would  souls  bestow 

Heedless  of  fortune  then  look  down  on  state, 
Balanced  within  by  reason's  conscious  weight: 
Divinely  proud  of  independent  will, 
Prince  of  your  passions,  live  their  sovereign  still. 
He  who  stoops  safe  beneath  a  patron's  shade 
Shines,  like  the  moon,  but  by  another's  aid; 
Free  truth  should  open,  and  unbias'd  steer, 
Strong  as  heaven's  heat,  and  as  its  brightness  clear. 

O,  swell  not  then  the  boeoms  of  the  vain 
With  false  conceit  that  you  protection  gain ; 
Poets,  like  you,  their  own  protectors  stand. 
Placed  above  aid  from  pride's  inferior  hand. 
Time,  that  devours  the  lord's  unlasting  name, 
Shall  lend  her  soundless  depth  to  float  your  fame. 

On  verse  like  yours  no  smiles  from  power  expect, 
Born  with  a  worth  that  doomed  you  to  neglect; 
Yet,  would  your  vrit  be  noised,  reflect  no  more, 
Let  the  smooth  veil  of  flattery  silk  you  o'er ; 
Aptly  attach'd  the  court's  soft  climate  try, 
Learn  your  pen's  duty  from  your  patron's  eye. 
Ductile  of  soul,  each  p|iant  purpose  wma, 
And,  tracing  interest  close,  leave  doubt  behind : 
Then  shall  your  name  strike  loud  the  public  ear; 
For  through  good  fortune  virtue's  self  shines  clear. 

But,  in  defiance  of  our  taste  to  charm ! 
And  fkncy's  force  with  judgment's  caution  arm! 
Disturb,  with  busy  thought,  so  lull'd  an  age  1 
And  plant  strong  meanings  o'er  the  peaceful  page  I 
Impregnate  sound  vrith  sense!  teach  nature  art' 
And  warm  e'en  Winter  till  it  thaws  the  heart' 
How  could  you  thus  your  country's  rules  transgmss 
Yet  think  of  patrons,  and  presume  success? 

A.  HiLi,. 
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TO  MR.  THOMSON, 

ON  Ht8  BLOOMING  WINTER. 

Oh  gaudy  summer,  veil  thy  blushing  head, 
Dull  ii  thy  suii,  and  all  thy  beauties  dead; 
From  thy  short  nights,  and  noisy  mirthful  day, 
My  kindling  thoughts,  dlEklainful,  turn  away. 

Majestic  Winter  with  his  floods  appears. 
And  oor  the  world  his  awful  terrors  rears: 
From  north  to  south  his  train  dispreading  slow. 
Blue  frost,  bleak  rain,  and  floccy-fboted  snow. 

In  thee,  sad  Winter,  I  a  kiodxed  find, 
Far  more  related  to  poor  human  kind; 
To  thee  my  gently  drooping  head  I  bend. 
Thy  sigh  my  sister,  and  thy  tear  my  friend; 
On  thee  I  muse,  and  in  thy  hastening  sun. 
See  life  expiring  ere  'tis  well  begun. 

Thy  sickening  ray  and  venerable  gloom 
Shows  life's  last  scene,  the  solitary  tomb ; 
But  thou  art  safe,  so  shaded  by  the  bays. 
Immortal  in  the  noblest  poet's  praise; 
From  time  and  death  he  will  thy  beautiee  save ; 
Oh  may  such  numbers  weep  o'er  Mint's  grave ! 
Secure  and  glorious  would  her  ashes  lie, 
Till  Nature  fade — and  all  the  Seasons  die. 

Mtiu. 


TO  MR.  THOMSON, 

ON  HIS  PUDLISHIXG   THE  SECOND   EDITION  OF  HIS 
POCM,  CALLED  WINTER. 

Cuarm'd  and  instructed  by  thy  powerful  song, 
f  have,  unjust,  withheld  my  thanks  too  long; 
This  debt  of  gratitude  at  length  receive, 
Warmly  sincere,  'tis  all  thy  friend  can  give. 

Thy  worth  new  lights  the  poet's  darken'd  name. 
And  shows  it,  blazing,  in  the  brightest  fame. 
Through  all  thy  various  Winter  full  are  found, 
Magniiicence  of  thought  and  pomp  of  sound. 
Clear  depth  of  sense,  exprcMion's  heightening 

grace, 
Autl  goodness,  eminent  in  power  and  place! 


For  this,  the  wise,  the  knowing  few  a 
With  zealous  joy — for  thoo  art  virtoe 
Even  age  and  truth  severe,  in  reading 
That  Heaven  inspire's  the  muse,  con^ 

Thus  I  dare  sing  of  merit  faintly  ki 

I  Friendless — supported  by  itself  alone: 

I  For  those  whoM  aided  will  could  lift  I 

In  fortune,  see  not  with  discernment's 

Nor  place  nor  power  bestows  the  sigh 

And  wealth  enlarges  not  the  narrow  t 

How  couldst  thou  think  of  such  i 
weUI 
Or  hope  reward  by  daring  to  excel ! 
Unskilful  of  the  age !  untaught  to  gal 
Those  favours  which  the  fawning  baa 
I A  thousand  shameful  arts  to  thee  unl 
Falsehood  and  Hattcry  must  be  first  th 
If  thy  loved  country  lingers  in  thy  bn 
Thou  must  drive  out  th>)  unprofitable; 
Extinguish  each  brii;rht  aim  that  kindJ 
And  centre  in  thyself  thy  every  care. 


But  hence  that  vilencss — ^pleased  to  < 

kind, 
Cast  each  low  thought  of  interest  fiir  1 
Neglected  into  noble  scorn — away 
From  that  worn  path  where  vulgar  p< 
Inglorious  herd !  ])rofusc  of  venal  lays 
And  by  the  pride  despised,  they  stoop 
Thou,  careless  of  the  statesman's  smUc 
Tread  that  straight  way  that  leads  to  J 
By  \irtue  guided,  and  by  glory  fired, 
And  by  reluctant  envy  slow  admired, 
Dare  to  do  well,  and  in  thy  boondlcss 
Elmbrace  the  general  welfiire  of  thy  ki 
Enrich  them  with  the  treasures  of  th]| 
What  Heaven  approves  and  what  tb 

taught. 
Where  thy  power  fails,  unable  to  go  o 
Ambitious,  greatly  will  the  good  undo 
So  shall  thy  name,  through  ages, 

sliine. 
And  distant  praise  from  worth  unborn 
So  shalt  thou,  happy !  merit  Heaven's 
And  find  a  glorious,  though  a  late  row 
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Et  nunc  omnia  aser,  nunc  oinnb  imrturit  artxin, 

Nunc  froiident  stlvae,  nunc  foniKwiANinua  aunus. —  Virg 


TOR  RIGHT  nONOlTRABLE 
UNTESS  OF  HERTFORD. 


ARGUMENT. 

npOKcL  Irerribed  to  the  Countfw  of  Hertford.  The  Seamn  is  d«rribe<l  as  it  alTecta  the  various  parts  of 
%  ftmn  the  lower  to  ilic  hieljer ;  with  dieressioM  aruin^  imin  the  mibject.  Its  influence  on  inanimate  Mat- 
I,  on  brute  Animalsi,  and  Ua  on  Man;  cundudiug  wiili  a  dlsniaaive  from  Uki  wild  and  irreguJur  pawion  of 
that  of  a  pure  and  happy  kind. 

and  adorn  eociety.  To  whom  then  oould  these 
sheet*  be  more  properiy  inscribed  than  to  you,  Ma- 
dam, whoflo  influence  in  tlie  -world  can  give  them 
the  protection  thoy  want,  while  your  fine  imagi- 
nation, and  intimate  acquaintance  with  rural  na- 
ture, will  recommend  them  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  your  favourable  notice  1  Hap]>y !  if  I 
hit  any  of  those  images,  and  correspondent  senti- 
ments, your  calm  evening  walks,  in  the  most  de* 
lightful  retirement,  have  oft  insinred.  I  could  add 
too,  that  as  this  Poem  grew  up  under  your  cncour- 
agome-nt,  it  has  therefore  a  natural  claim  to  your 
patronage.  Should  you  rcail  it  with  approbation, 
its  music  shall  not  droop ;  and  should  it  have  the 
good  fortune  to  deserve  your  smiles,  its  roses  shall 
not  wither.  But,  where  the  subject  is  so  tempting, 
lest  I  begin  my  Poem  before  the  Dedication  is  end- 
ed, I  here  break  short,  and  beg  leave  to  subscribe 
myself^  with  the  highest  respect, 
Madam, 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
Jamcs  Tuomson. 


rays  obserx-ed  that,  in  addresses  of 
ic  general  taste  of  the  world  demands 
IS  of  wit,  and  disguiwd  artful  pcri- 
f  an  open  sincerity  of  sentiment  flow- 
expression.  From  what  secret  im- 
e  justcst  praise,  when  bestowed  on 
ien  proceeds,  rather  than  a  pretend- 
beyond  my  purpose  here  to  inquire, 
g  is  more  forei^^n  to  the  disposition 
irely  pleased  with  the  contemplation 
lutiiul,  and  excellent,  than  wit  and 
too  much  respect  for  your  Ladyship's 
ler  to  touch  it  in  that  gay,  trifling 
nture  on  a  particular  detail  of  those 
qualities  of  which  it  is  composed.  A 
pure,  and  elegant,  a  heart  ovcrflow- 
inity,  and  the  whole  train  of  virtues 
I,  that  give  a  pleasing  spirit  to  con- 
>ngaging  simplicity  to  the  manners, 
ife  to  harmony,  are  rather  to  be  felt, 
Imired,  than  expressed.  I  have  at- 
.e  following  Poem,  to  paint  some  of 
IX  beauties  and  delicate  appearances 
T  much  in  vain,  your  Ladyship's  taste 
ud,  but  too  soon  discover :  yet  would 
ich  easier  task  to  find  expression  for 
ty  of  colour,  form,  and  fragrance, 
the  season  I  flescribe,  than  to  speak 
leless  frraces  and  native  riches  of  a 
so  much  at  once  to  it?lish  solitude, 
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Come,  gentle  Spring !  ethereal  Mildness !  come, 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud. 
While  music  wakes  around,  veil'd  in  a  shower 
Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend. 

O  Hertford,  fitted  or  to  shine  in  courts 
With  unafiected  grace,  or  walk  the  plain 
With  innocence  and  meditation  join'd 
In  soft  aMemblage,  tisten  to  my  song, 
Which  thy  own  Season  paints ;  when  Nature  all 
Is  blooming  and  benevolent,  like  thee. 
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And  see  wheTe  suriy  Winter  panes  off, 
Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  ruffian  blasts: 
His  blasts  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  hill. 
The  shattered  forest,  and  the  ravaged  vale ; 
While  softer  gales  succeed,  at  whose  kind  touch, 
Dissolving  snows  in  livid  torrents  lost, 
The  mountains  lift  their  green  heads  to  the  sky. 

As  yet  the  trembling  year  is  unconfirmed, 
And  Winter  oft  at  ere  resumes  the  breeze, 
Chills  the  pale  mom,  and  bids  his  driving  sleets 
Deform  the  daydclightless:  so  that  scarce 
The  bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  ingulTd, 
To  shake  the  sounding  marsh ;  or  from  the  shofe 
The  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath. 
And  sing  their  wild  notes  to  the  listening  waste. 

At  last  from  Aries  rolls  the  bounteous  sun, 
And  the  bright  Bull  receives  him.  Then  no  more 
The  expansive  atmosphere  is  cramp'd  with  cold; 
But,  fuU  of  life  and  vivifying  soul, 
Lifts  the  light  clouds  sublime,  and  spreads  them 

tliin. 
Fleecy,  and  white,  o*er  all-surrounding  heaven. 

Forth  fly  the  tepid  airs:  and  unconfined. 
Unbinding  earth,  the  moving  softness  strays. 
Joyous,  the  impatient  husbandman  perceives 
Relenting  Nature,  and  his  lusty  steers 
Drives  from  their  stalls,  to  where  the  well  used 

plough 
Lies  in  the  furrow,  loosen'd  from  the  frost. 
There,  unrefusing,  to  the  hamess'd  yoke 
They  lend  their  shoulders,  and  begin  their  toil, 
Cheer'd  by  the  simple  song  and  soaring  lark. 
Meanwhile  incumbent  o'er  the  shining  share 
The  master  leans,  removes  the  obstructing  clay, 
Winds  the  whole  work,  and  sidelong  lays  the 
glebe. 

While   through   the  neighbouring  fields   the 
sower  stalks, 
With  measured  stops,  and  liberal  throws  the  grain 
Into  the  fruitful  bosom  of  the  ground ; 
The  harrow  follows  harsh,  and  shuts  the  scene. 

Be  gracious.  Heaven!  for  now  laborious  Man 
Has  done  his  part    Ye  fostering  breezes,  blow! 
Ye  softening  dews,  yc  tender  showers,  descend! 
And  temper  all,  thou  world -reviving  sun. 
Into  the  perfect  year!  Nor  ye  who  live 
In  luxury  and  ease,  in  pomp  and  pride. 
Think  tlicse  lost  themes  unworthy  of  your  ear: 
Such  themes  as  these  the  rural  Maro  sung 
To  wide-imperial  Rome,  in  the  full  height 
Of  elegance  and  taste,  by  Greece  refined. 

In  ancient  times  the  sacred  plough  employed 
The  kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind : 
And  some,  with  whom  comi)arcd  your  insect- 
tribes 
Are  but  the  beings  of  a  summer's  day. 
Have  held  the  scale  of  empire,  ruled  the  storm 
Of  mighty  war;  then,  with  unwearied  hand, 
Disdaining  little  delicacies  seized 


The  plough,  and  greatly  independent  lived. 

Ye  generous  Britons,  venerate  the  plough! 
And  o'er  your  hills,  ai^  long  withdravringTak 
Let  Autumn  spread  his  treasures  to  the  sun, 
Luxuriant  and  unbounded:  as  the  sea, 
Far  through  his  azure  turbulent  domain, 
Your  empire  ovms,  and  firom  a  thousand  shores 
Wafts  all  the  pomp  of  life  into  your  ports; 
So  with  superior  boon  may  jour  rich  soil, 
Elxuberant,  Nature's  better  blessings  pour 
O'er  every  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe. 
And  be  the  exhaustless  granary  of  a  world ! 

Nor  only  through  the  lenient  air  this 
Delicious,  breathes;  the  penetrative  sun. 
His  force  deep^larting  to  the  dark  retreat 
Of  vegetation,  sets  the  streaming  Power 
At  large,  to  wander  o'er  the  verdant  earth, 
In  various  hues ;  but  chiefly  thee,  gay  green! 
Thou  smiling  Nature's  universal  robe ! 
United  light  and  shade !  where  the  sight  dw^ 
With  growing  strength,  and  ever-new  delighmH 

From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  withered  LSJ 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vi\id  verdure  runs, 
And  swells,  and  deepens,  to  the  cherish'd  ey^. 
The  hawthorn  whitens;  and  the  juicy  groves 
Put  forth  their  buds,  unfolding  by  degrees, 
Till  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  display 'd, 
In  full  luxuriance  to  the  sighing  gales ; 
Where  the  deer  rustle  through  the  twining  bni 
And  the  birds  sing  conceal'd.    At  once  array'd 
In  all  the  colours  of  the  flushing  year, 
By  Nature's  swift  and  secret  working  hand, 
The  garden  glows,  and  fills  the  hberal  air 
With  lamb  fragrance;  while  the  promised  &vai 
Lies  yet  a  little  embryo,  unperceived, 
Wittiin  its  crimson  folds.    Now  from  the  town 
Buried  in  smoke,  and  sleep,  and  noiaame  damp** 
Ofl  let  me  wander  o'er  the  dewy  fields. 
Where  freshness  breathes,  and  dash  the  trasbfi'' 

drops. 
From  the  bent  bush,  as  through  the  veidaut  lOMi 
Of  sweetbriar  hedges  I  pursue  my  walk ; 
Or  tasle  the  smell  of  dairy;  or  ascend 
Some  eminence,  Augusta,  in  thy  plains, 
And  see  the  country,  far  di (fused  around, 
One  boundlcfls  blush,  one  white-empurpled  sbo^ 
Of  mingled  blossoms;  where  the  raptured  ey0 
Hurries  from  joy  to  joy,  and,  liid  beneath 
The  fair  profusion,  yellow  Autumn  sjiies. 

If,  brush 'd  from  Russian  wilds,  a  cutting  g^ 
Rise  not,  and  scatter  from  his  humid  wings 
The  dammy  mildew;  or,  dry -blowing,  brcatU^ 
Untimely  frost;  before  whose  baleful  blast 
The  full-blown   Spring  through  all  her  fbl^ 

shrinks, 
Joyless  and  dead,  a  wide-dejected  waste. 
For  oft,  engendcr'd  by  the  hazy  north, 
Myriads  on  myriads,  insect  armies  warp 
Keen  in  the  poison'd  breeze ;  and  wtilefiil  ea^ 
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ndfl  and  hark,  into  the  hlackcn'd  core, 
r  way.    A  feeble  race!  yet  oft 
I  sons  of  vengeance;  on  whose  courae 
•"amine  waits,  and  kills  the  year, 
his  plague,  the  skilful  farmer  chaff 
ig  straw  before  his  orchard  bums; 
iolred  in  smoke,  the  latent  foe 
f  cranny  sufibcated  falls: 
o'er  the  blooms  the  pungent  dust 
fieital  to  the  frosty  tribe: 
;hie  cn7enom'd  leaf  begins  to  curl, 
ikled  water  drowns  them  in  their  nest; 
they  pick  them  up  with  busy  bill, 
rooping  birds  unwisely  scares, 
nt,  swains;  these  cruel  seeming  winds 
a  Tain.   Far  hence  they  keep  repress'd 
pening  clouds  on  clouds,  surcharged 
iin, 

he  vast  Atlantic  hither  borne, 
train,  would  quench  the  summer-blaze, 
'ksB,  drown  the  crude  unripen'd  year, 
th-east  spends  his  rage;  he  now  shut 

I  iron  cave,  the  effusive  south 

5  wide  air,  and  o'er  the  void  of  Heaven 

16  big  clouds  with  vernal  showers  di»- 

insky  wreath  they  seem  to  rise, 
ning  ether;  but  by  swift  degrees, 
ti  heaps,  the  doubling  vapour  sails 
loaded  skies,  and  mingling  deep 
horizon  round  a  settled  gloom: 
M  vrintry-storms  on  mortals  shed, 
;  life;  but  lovely,  gentle,  kind, 
f  every  hope  and  every  joy, 
of  Nature.    Gradual  sinks  the  breeze 
bet  calm;  that  not  a  breath 
quiver  through  the  closing  woods, 
I  torn  the  many-twinkling  leaves 
JL    Th'  uncurling  floods,  diffused 
readth,  seem  through  delusive  lapse 
if  their  course.    'Tis  silence  all 
ng  expectation.    Herds  and  flocks 
ly  sprig,  and  mute-imploring  eye 
I  veidure.    Hush'd  in  short  suspense, 
r  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil, 
iie  lucid  moisture  trickling  off: 
the  approaching  sign  to  strike,  at  once, 
neral  choir.    E'en  mountains,  vales, 
I,  seem,  impatient,  to  demand 
sed  sweetness.    Man  superior  walks 
(lad  creation,  musing  praise, 
Ig  lively  gratitude.    At  last, 
I  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields; 
'  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
!rops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow, 
iisbn,  o'er  the  freshen'd  world, 
ig  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard, 
wandPT  through  the  forest  walks, 


Beneath  the  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 
But  who  can  hold  the  shade,  while  Heaven  d^ 

sccnds 
In  universal  bounty,  shedding  herbs. 
And  fruits,  and  flowers,  on  Nature's  ample  lapl 
Swift  fancy  fired  anticipates  their  growth; 
And,  while  the  milky  nutriment  distils, 
Beholds  the  kindling  country  colour  round. 

Thus  all  (lay  long  the  full-distcndcd  clouds 
Indulge  their  genial  stores,  and  well-shower'd 

earth 
Is  deep  enrich'd  with  vegetable  life; 
Till,  in  the  western  sky,  the  downward  sun 
Looks  out,  effulgent,  from  amidst  the  flush 
Of  broken  clouds,  gay-shifting  to  his  beam. 
The  rapid  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 
The    illumined   mountain,    through   the   forest 

streams. 
Shakes  on  the  floods,  and  in  the  yellow  mist. 
Far  smoking  o'er  the  interminable  plain, 
In  twinkling  myriads  lights  the  dewy  gems. 
Moist,  bright,  and  green,  the  landscape  laughs 

around. 
Full  swell  the  woods;  their  eveiy  music  wakes, 
Mix'd  in  wild  concert  with  the  warbling  brooks 
Increased,  the  distant  bleatings  of  the  hills, 
And  hoUow  lows  responsive  from  the  vales. 
Whence  blending  all  the  sweeten'd  zephyr  springs. 
Meantime,  refracted  firom  yon  eastern  cloud, 
Bestriding  earth,  the  grand  ethereal  bow 
Shoots  up  immense ;  and  every  hue  unfolds, 
In  fair  proportion,  running  from  the  rod 
To  where  the  violet  fades  into  the  sky. 
Here,  awful  Newton,  the  dissolving  clouds 
Form,  fronting  on  the  sun,  thy  showery  prism; 
And  to  the  sage  instructed  eye  unfold 
The  various  twine  of  light,  by  thee  disclosed 
From  the  white  mingling  maze.    Not  so  the  boy; 
He  wondering  views  the  bright  enchantment  oeikl, 
Delightful  o'er  the  radiant  fields,  and  runs 
To  catch  the  falling  glory ;  but  amazed 
Beholds  the  amusive  arch  before  him  fly. 
Then  vanish  quite  away.    Still  night  succeeds. 
A  softened  shade,  and  saturated  earth 
Awaits  the  morning  beam,  to  give  to  light. 
Raised  through  ten  thousand  different  plastio 

tubes. 
The  bakny  treasures  of  the  former  day. 

Then  spring  the  living  herbs,  profusely  wild. 
O'er  all  the  deep  green  earth,  beyond  the  power 
Of  botanist  to  number  up  their  tribes : 
Whether  he  steals  along  the  lonely  dale. 
In  silent  search;  or  through  the  forest,  rank 
With  what  the  dull  incurious  weeds  account, 
Bursts  his  blind  way;   or  climbs  the  moontaio 

rock, 
Fired  by  the  nodding  verdure  of  its  brow. 
With  such  a  Uberal  hand  has  nature  flung 
Their  seeds  abiMd  bkmn  them  about  in  windt. 


\ 
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Innuinrmun  mixM  thrm  with  the  nursing  mould, 
The  moist pning  current,  and  prolific  rain. 

But  who  thrir  virtues  can  declare'?  who  pierce, 
With  \U\on  pure,  into  theM  secret  stores 
or  health,  and  life,  and  joy  7  the  food  of  Man, 
While  yet  he  lived  in  innocence,  and  told 
A  lenfTtli  of  golden  years;  unflesh'd  in  blood, 
A  Btrunger  to  the  savogo  arts  of  life. 
Death,  rapine,  carnage,  surfeit,  and  disease; 
The  lord,  and  not  the  tyrant,  of  the  world. 
The  first  fresh  dawn  then  waked  the  gladden'd  '■ 
race 
Of  uncorrupted  Man,  nor  blush'd  to  see 
The  sluggard  sleep  beneath  its  sacred  beam; 
For  their  light  slumbers  gently  fumed  away; 
And  up  they  rose  as  vigorous  as  the  sun, 
Or  to  the  culture  of  the  willing  glebe, 
Or  to  the  cheerful  tendance  of  the  flock. 
Meantime  the  song  went  roond;  and  dance  and 

sport. 
Wisdom  and  friendly  talk,  successive,  stole 
Their  hours  away:  while  in  the  rosy  vole 
Love  brcath*d  liis  infant  sighs,  from  anguish  free. 
And  full  replete  with  bliss;  save  the  sweet  pain. 
That  inly  thrilling,  but  exalts  it  more. 
Not  yet  injurious  act,  nor  surly  deed, 
Was  known  among  those  happy  sons  of  Hearen; 
For  reason  and  benevolence  were  law. 
Hamioiiious  Nature  too  look'd  smiling  on. 
Clear  shone  the  skies,  cool'd  with  eti-mal  gales, 
And  balmy  spirit  all.     The  youthful  sun 
Shot  his  host  rays,  and  titill  the  gracious  clouds 
Dropp'd  fatness  down ;  as  o'er  the  swelling  mead 
The  herds  and  flocks,  conmiixing,  play'd  secure. 
This  when,  emcrg«'nt  from  tlie  gloomy  wood. 
The  gl.iring  lion  saw,  hi.-*  horrid  heart 
Was  nieeken'd,  and  he  joiu'd  his  sullen  joy; 
For  muMic  held  the  whole  in  i)erfect  peace: 
Soft  sigh'd  the  fliite;  the  tender  voice  was  heard, 
Warbling  the  varied  heart;  the  woodlands- round 
Applied  their  choir;  and  winds  and  waters  flow'd 
In  consonance.     Such  were  those  prime  of  days. 
But  now  those  white  unblemish'd  monnen, 
whence 
The  faliling  poets  took  their  golden  age. 
Are  found  no  more  amid  these  iron  times. 
These  dregs  of  life!  now  tlie  distcmper'd  mind 
Huh  lost  that  concord  of  harmonious  powers. 
Which  forms  the  soul  of  happiness;  and  all 
Is  oflf  the  poise  within:  the  passions  all 
Have  burst  their  bounds;  and  reason  half  extinct, 
Or  impotent,  or  else  approving,  sees 
The  foul  disorder.    Sensetess,  and  dcform*d, 
Convulsive  anger  storms  at  large;  or  pale, 
And  silent,  settles  into  fell  revenge. 
Base  envy  withers  at  another's  joy. 
And  hates  that  excellence  it  con  not  reach. 
Desponding  fear,  of  feeble  fioides  full. 
Weak  and  unmanlj,  kweens  every  power.  I 


E'en  love  itself  is  bitterness  of  soul, 
A  pensive  angui^ih  jiining  at  the  heart; 
Or,  sunk  to  sonlid  interest,  feels  no  more 
That  noble  wixh,  that  never  cloy'd  desire, 
Which,  selfish  joy  disdaining,  seeks  alone 
To  bl«?ss  the  dearer  object  of  its  flame. 
Hoi)c  sickens  with  extrjivagancc ;  and  grief, 
Of  Ufe  impatient,  into  madness  swells; 
Or  in  dead  silence  wastes  the  weeping  houra 

These,  and  a  thousand  mixt  emotions  more, 
From  ever  changing  views  of  good  and  ill, 
Form'd  infinitely  various,  vex  the  mind 
With  endless  storm:  whence,  deeply  rankling,  gravi 
The  partial  thought,  a  listless  unconcern. 
Cold,  and  averting  from  our  neighbours  good; 
Then  dark  disgust,  and  hatred,  winding  wiles, 
Coward  deceit,  ami  ruflSan  violence : 
At  last,  extinct  each  social  feeling,  fell 
And  joyless  inhumanity  pervades 
And  petrifies  the  heart.    Nature  distiiib*d 
Is  deem'd  vindictive,  to  have  changed  hercooim. 

Hence,  in  old  dusky  time,  a  deluge  come : 
When  the  deep-cleft  disparting  orb,  that  aich'd 
The  central  waters  round,  impetuous  nish'd, 
With  universal  burst,  into  the  gulf, 
And  o'er  the  high  piled  hills  of  fractured  eaith 
Wide  dash'd  the  waves,  in  undulation  vast ; 
Till,  from  the  centre  to  the  streaming  clouds, 
A  shoreless  ocean  tumbled  round  the  globe. 

The  Seasons  since  have,  with  severer  sway, 
Opprcss'd  a  broken  world :  the  Winter  keen 
Shook  forth  his  waste  of  snows :  and  Summer  abc^ 
His  pestilential  heats.    Great  Spring,  before, 
Grcen'd  all  tlie  year;   and  fruits  and  bksaoOM 

blush'd, 
In  social  sweetness,  on  the  selfsame  bough. 
Pure  was  the  temiierate  air ;  on  even  calm 
Perpetual  reign'd,  save  what  the  zei»hyxB  bland 
Breathed  o'er  the  blue  expanse :  for  then  nor  iUiniB^ 
Were  taught  to  blow,  nor  hurricanes  to  rage; 
Sound  slejtt  the  waters;  no  sulphureous  gloomi 
S weird  in  the  sky,  and  sent  the  lightning  forth; 
While  sickly  damps  and  cold  autumnal  fogs 
Hung  not,  relaxing,  on  the  springs  of  life. 
But  now,  of  turbid  elements  the  spout. 
From  clear  to  cloudy  tost,  from  hot  to  cold. 
And  dry  to  moist,  with  inwaid-eating  change, 
Our  drooping  days  are  dwindled  down  to  noogM 
Their  period  finish'd  ere  'tis  well  begun. 

And  yet  tho  wholesome  herb  neglected  dies; 
Though  with  the  pure  exhilarating  soul 
Of  nutriment  and  health,  and  vital  poiwers, 
Beyond  the  search  of  art,  'tis  copious  blest. 
For,  with  hot  ravin  fired,  ensanguined  man 
Is  now  become  the  lion  of  the  plain, 
And  worse.    The  wolf,  who  from  the  nightly  fak^ 
Fierce  drags  the  bleating  prey,  ne'er  drunk 

milk, 
Nor  wore  her  wanning  fleece :  nor  his  the  ilefT 
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ng  chest  the  deadly  tiger  hangs, 

for  hira.  They  too  are  temper'd  high, 

Btung  and  wild  necessity ; 

y  in  their  sliaggy  breast. 

nn  Nature  form'd  of  milder  clay, 

ind  emotion  in  his  heart, 

one  to  weep ;  while  from  her  lap 

thousand  delicacies,  herbs, 

numerous  as  the  drops  of  rain 

gave  them  birth :  shall  he,  fair  form ! 

veet  smiles,  and  looks  erect  on  Hea- 

ningle  with  the  prowling  herd, 
»nguo  in  gore  1   The  beast  of  prey, 
deserves  to  bleed:  but  you,  ye  flocks, 
ni  done;  yc  peaceful  people,  what, 
h  1  you,  who  have  given  us  milk 
earns,  and  lent  us  your  own  coat 
iTinter's  cold  1  and  tlie  plain  ox, 
I,  honest,  guileless  animal, 
e  offended  1  bci  whoso  toil, 
rer  ready,  clothes  the  land 
omp  of  harvest ;  shall  he  hired, 
g  groan  beneath  the  cruel  hands 
iwn  he  feeds  7  and  tliat,  perhajw, 
lot  of  the  autumnal  feast, 
.hour  1    Thus  tlie  ftTling  heart 
y  suggest :  but  'tis  enough, 
B,  adventurous,  to  have  touch'd 
lumbers  of  the  Suniian  sngr 


Jus(  in  the  dubious  point,  where  with  the  pool 
Is  mix'd  the  trembling  stream,  or  where  it  hoik 
Around  the  stone,  or  from  the  hoUow'd  bank 
Reverted  plays  in  undulating  flow. 
There  throw,  nice-judging,  the  delusive  fly ; 
And  as  you  lead  it  round  in  artful  curve, 
With  eye  attentive  mark  the  springing  game. 
Straight  as  above  the  surface  of  the  flood 
They  wanton  rise,  or  urged  by  hunger  leap. 
Then  fix,  with  gentle  twitch,  the  barbed  hook: 
Borne  lightly  tossing  to  the  grassy  bank. 
And  to  the  shelving  shore  slow  dragging  some, 
With  various  hand  proportion'd  to  their  force. 
If  yet  too  young,  and  easily  deceived, 
A  worthless  prey  scarce  bends  your  pliant  rod 
Him,  piteous  of  his  youth  and  the  short  space 
He  has  enjoy'd  the  vital  light  of  Heaven, 
Soft  disengage,  and  back  into  the  stream 
The  speckled  captive  throw.    But  should  you  luw 
From  his  dark  haunt,  l>eneath  the  tangled  roots 
Pf  pendant  trees,  tlio  monarch  of  the  brook. 
Behoves  you  then  to  ply  your  finest  art 
Long  time  he,  following  cautious,  scans  the  fly ; 
And  oil  attempts  to  seize  it,  but  as  oft 
The  dimpled  water  speaks  his  jealous  fear. 
A.t  la.st,  wliile  haply  o*er  the  shaded  sun 
Passes  a  cloud,  he  desperate  takes  the  death. 
With  sullen  plunge.    At  once  ho  darts  along, 
i; Deep-struck,  and  runs  out  all  the  lengtlicned  line; 
^Then  seeks  the  farthest  ooze,  the  sheltering  weed, 
forbids  the  lK)ld  pn-sumptuous  strain, ;  iThe  cavern'd  bank,  his  okl  secure  abode; 
will  has  fixed  us  in  a  state  i  And  flics  aloft,  and  flounces  round  the  pool, 

:  yet  to  pure  i)erfiction  rise.  Indiirnant  of  the  guikj.    With  yielding  hand, 

the  first  foul  torrent  of  the  brooks*,    -iThat  fwls  him  still,  yet  to  his  furious  course 
tie  vernal  rains,  is  ebb'd  away,  :  Gives  way,  you,  now  retiring,  following  now 

g,  down  their  mossy-tincturcilstrcam  Across  the  stream,  exhaust  his  idle  rago : 
Ibwy  foam :  now  is  the  time,  |:Till  floating  broad  upon  his  breathless  side, 

dark-brown  water  aids  the  guile,     !<And  to  his  fate  abandoned,  to  the  shore 


rout.     The  wcU-ilissemblcd  fly, 
tpering  with  elastic  spring, 
the  hoary  steed  the  floating  line, 
ender  watry  stores  prepare, 
thy  hook  the  tortured  worm, 
ist  in  agonizing  folds ; 
lacious  hunger  swallowed  deep, 
;ear  it  from  the  bleeding  breast 
elpless  uncomplaining  wretch, 
d  horror  to  the  tender  hand, 
his  lively  ray  the  potent  sun 
)  streams,  and  roused  the  finny-race, 
cheerful,  to  thy  sport  repair; 
le  western  breezes  curling  play, 
ether  bear  the  shadowy  clouds, 
fount,  this  day,  amid  the  hills, 
Is  warbling  round,  trace  up  the 

roe  their  rocky-channel'd  maze, 
iver,  in  whose  ample  wave 
tails  love  to  sport  at  large. 


tVou  gaily  drag  your  unresisting  prize. 

Thus  pass  the  temperate  hours;  but  when  th* 

sun 
Shakes  from  his  noon-day  throne  the  scattering 

clouds, 
Even  shooting  listless  langoor  through  the  deepe ; 
Then  seek  the  bank  where  flowering  okicrs  crowd, 
Where  scattered  wild  the  lily  of  the  vale 
Its  balmy  essence  breathes,  where  cowslips  hang 
nrhe  dewy  head,  where  purple  violets  lurk, 
Iwith  an  the  lowly  children  of  the  shade : 
Or  lie  reclined  beneath  yon  spreading  ash. 
Hung  o'er  the  steep;  whence,  borne  on  liquid 

wing, 
The  sounding  culver  shoot;  or  where  the  hawk, 
High,  in  the  beetling  cliff,  his  cyry  builds. 
There  let  the  classic  page  thy  fimcy  lead 
Through  rural  scenes;  such  as  the  Mantma 

swain 
Paints  in  the  matchlev  harmony  of  song. 
Or  catch  thyself  the  Imdwape,  gfiding  iwifl 
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Athwart  imagination'tt  vivid  eye: 
Or  by  the  vocal  woods  and  waters  lull'd, 
And  lost  in  lonely  musing,  in  the  dream, 
Confused,  of  careless  solitude,  where  mix 
Ten  thousand  wandering  images  of  things, 
Sootlic  every  gust  of  passion  into  peace; 
All  but  the  swellings  of  the  sollen'd  heart, 
That  waken,  not  disturb,  the  tranquil  mind. 

Behold  yon  breathing  prospect  bids  the  Muse 
Throw  all  her  beauty  forth.    But  who  can  paint 
Like  Nature  1    Can  imagination  boast, 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers  1 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill, 
And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
In  every  bud  that  blows  1    If  fancy  then 
Unequal  fails  beneath  the  pleasing  task, 
Ah,  what  shall  language  dol    Ah,  where  find 

words 
Tinged  with  so  many  colours ;  and  whose  power, 
To  life  approaching,  may  perfume  my  lays 
With  that  fine  oil,  itiose  aromatic  gales. 
That  incxhaustive  flow  continual  round? 

Yet,  though  successless,  will  the  toil  delight. 
Come  then,  ye  virgins  and  ye  youths,  whose  hearts 
Have  felt  the  raptures  of  refining  love; 
And  thou,  Amanda,  come,  pride  of  my  song! 
Form'd  by  the  Graces,  loveliness  itself! 
Come  with  those  downcast  eyes,  sedate  and  sweet. 
Those  looks  demure,  that  deeply  pierce  the  soul. 
Where,  with  the  light  of  thoughtfiil  reason  mix'd. 
Shines  lively  fancy  and  the  feeling  heart : 
Oh  come!  and  while  the  rosy-footed  May 
Steals  blushing  on,  together  let  us  tread 
The  morning  dews,  and  gather  in  their  prime 
Fresh-blooming  flowers,  to  grace  thy  braided  hair. 
And  thy  loved  bosom  that  improves  their  sweets. 

See,  where  the  winding  vale  its  lavish  stores, 
Irriguous,  spreads.     See,  how  the  lily  drinks 
The  latent  nil,  scarce  oozing  through  the  grass, 
Of  growth  luxuriant;  or  the  humid  bank. 
In  fair  profusion,  decks.    Long  let  us  walk, 
Where  the  breeze  blows  from  yon  extended  field 
Of  blosBom'd  beans.     Arabia  can  not  boast 
A  fuller  gale  of  joy,  than,  liberal,  thence 
Breathes  through  the  sense,  and  takes  the  ravished 

soul. 
Noi  is  the  mead  unworthy  of  thy  foot, 
Full  of  fresh  verdure,  and  unnumber'd  flowers. 
The  negligence  of  Nature,  wide,  and  wild; 
Where,  undisguised  by  mimic.  Art,  she  spreads 
Unbounded  beauty  to  the  roving  eye. 
Here  their  delicious  task  the  fervent  bees. 
In  swarming  millions,  tend:  around,  athwart, 
Through  the  soft  air,  the  busy  nations  fly, 
wling  to  the  bud,  and,  with  inserted  tube, 
Suck  its  pure  essence,  its  ethereal  soul; 
And  oft,  with  bolder  wing,  they  soaring  dare 
The  purple  heath,  or  where  the  wild  thyme  grows. 
And  yellow  load  thom  with  the  luiciouii  ipoiL 


At  length  the  finished  garden  to  the 
Its  vistas  opens,  and  its  alley's  green. 
Snatch'd  through  the  verdant  man,  the  hun 

eye 
Distracted  wanders;  now  the  bowery  walk 
Of  covert  close,  where  scarce  a  speck  of  daj 
Falls  on  the  Icngthen'd  gloom,  protracted  swee 
Now  meets  the  bending  sky;  the  river  now 
Dimpling  along,  the  breezy  ruffled  lake, 
The  forest  darkening  round,  the  glittering  ipire 
The  ethereal  mountain,  and  the  distant  main. 
But  why  so  far  excursive  1  when  at  hand, 
Along  these  blushing  borders,  bright  with  dew, 
And  in  yon  mingled  wilderness  of  fioweiB, 
Fair-handed  spring  unbosoms  every  grace; 
Throws  out  the  snowdrop  and  the  crocus  fint; 
The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue. 
And  polyanthus  of  unnumber'd  dyes; 
The  yellow  wall-flower,  stained  with  iron  brown 
And  lavish  stock  that  scents  the  garden  xomiil: 
From  the  sofl  wing  of  vernal  breezes  shed, 
Anemones;  auriculas,  enriched 
With  shining  meal  o'er  all  their  velvet  leavn; 
And  full  ranunculas,  of  glowing  red. 
Then  comes  the  tulip-race,  where  Beauty  plaji 
Her  idle  freaks;  from  family  diflused 
To  family,  as  flics  the  father-dust. 
The  varied  colours  run;  and,  while  they  brak 
On  the  chami'd  eye,  the  exulting  florist  marts, 
With  secret  pride,  the  wonders  of  his  hand. 
No  gradual  bloom  is  wanting;  from  the  bod, 
Firstborn  of  Spring,  to  Summer's  musky  tribtf 
Nor  hyacinths,  of  purest  virgin  wliite, 
Low-lient,  and  blushing  inward;  nor  jonquilSi 
Of  potent  fragrance ;  nor  Nardssus  fair, 
As  o'er  the  fabled  fountain  hanging  still; 
Nor  broad  carnations,  nor  gay -spotted  pinks; 
Nor,  shower'd  from  every  bush,  the  damaak-ioi 
Infinite  numbers,  delicacies,  smells, 
With  hues  on  hues  expression  can  not  paint, 
The  breath  of  Nature,  and  her  endless  UooBk 
'    Hail,  Source  of  Being!  Universal  Soul 
Of  Heaven  and  earth !  Essential  Presence,  hai 
To  Thee  I  bend  the  knee;  to  Thee  my  tboogl 
Continual,  climb;  who,  with  a  master-hand, 
Hast  the  great  whole  into  perfection  touched. 
By  Thee  the  various  vegetative  tribes, 
Wrapt  in  a  filmy  net,  and  clad  with  leaves, 
Draw  the  live  ether,  and  imbibe  the  dew: 
By  Thee  disposed  into  congenial  soils, 
Stands  each  attractive  plant,  and  sucks,  andiW 
The  juicy  tide;  a  twining  mass  of  tubes. 
At  Thy  command  the  vernal  sun  awakes 
The  torpid  sap,  detruded  to  the  root 
By  wintry  winds;  that  now  in  fluent  dance, 
And  lively  fermentation,  mounting,  spreads 
All  this  innumerous-colour'd  scene  of  things 

As  rising  from  the  vegetable  worid 
My  theme  ascends,  with  equal  wing  aioend 
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My  panting  Muse;  and  hark,  how  loud  the  woods 

Invite  yr^  foith  in  all  yonr  gayest  trim. 

Lend  mc  ;oar  song,  ye  nightingales !  oh,  pour 

The  maz}  'running  soul  of  melody 

Into  my  varied  vene!  while  I  deduce, 

From  the  first  note  the  hollow  cuckoo  sings. 

The  symphony  of  Spring,  and  touch  a  theme 

Unknown  to  fame, — the  passion  of  the  groves. 

When  first  the  soul  of  love  is  sent  abroad, 

Warm  through  the  vital  air,  and  on  the  heart 

Harmonious  seizes,  the  gay  troops  begin, 

In  gallant  thought,  to  plume  the  painted  wing; 

And  try  again  the  long-forgotten  strain, 

At  first  faint-warbled.    But  no  sooner  grows 

The  «oft  infusion  prevalent,  and  wide, 

Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  o'crflows 

In  music  unconfined.    Up-springs  the  lark. 

Shrill-voiced,  and  lowl,  the  messenger  of  mom; 

Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 

Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 

Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations.     Every  copse 

Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 

B«nding  with  devry  moisture,  o'er  the  heads 

Of  the  coy  quirUters  that  lodge  within, 

Aie  prodigal  of  harmony.    The  thrush 

And  wood-lark,  o*er  the  kind-contending  throng 

Superior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  length 

Of  notes;  when  listening  Philomela  deigns 

^o  let  them  joy,  and  purposes,  in  thought 

^ate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 

^^«  black- bird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake; 

^*^«  mellow  bullfinch  answers  from  the  grove: 

^<»r-  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  furze 

'^■^•ix'd  out  profusely,  silent    Join'd  to  these 

'''^^Ximeious  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 

^^  Xiew-sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 

"^^JUifluous.    The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw, 

^^^<3  each  harsh  pipe,  discordant  heard  alone, 

^^**i  the  full  concert:  while  the  stock-dove  breathes 

^    *^ielanchoIy  murmur  through  the  whole. 

'X'is  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 

A  ■*-i«  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love; 

£^^i  even  to  birds,  and  beasts,  the  tender  arts 

Off* 

)^    {^leasing  teaches.    Hence  the  glossy  kind 

every  winning  way  inventive  love 

dictate,  and  in  courtship  to  their  mates 

forth  their  little  soub.    First,  wide  around, 

h  distant  awe,  in  airy  rings  they  rove, 
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Z^^cavouring  by  a  thousand  tricks  to  catch 
*^^  cunning,  conscious,  half-averted  glance 
r^  ^lie  regaidleas  charmer.    Should  she  seem 
?I^^^«ning  the  least  approvance  to  bestow, 
i,**^ir  ookmrs  burnish,  and  by  hope  inspired, 
^^^^i'y  brisk  advance;  then,  on  a  sudden  struck, 
y^^ixe  disordered;  then  again  approach; 
^   fond  rotation  spread  the  spotted  wing, 
^^  shiver  every  feather  with  desire. 
^onnubial  leagues  agreed,  to  the  deep  woods 
^^^  haste  away,  all  as  their  fimcy  kads. 


Pleasure,  or  food,  or  secret  safety  prompts; 
That  Nature's  groat  command  may  be  obey'd: 
Nor  all  the  sweet  sensations  they  perceive 
Indulged  in  vain.    Some  to  the  holly-hedge 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some; 
Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  thrir  feeble  ofl*8pring.     The  deft  tree 
Oflfers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few, 
Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nestsi 
Others  apart  far  in  the  grassy  dale, 
Or  roughening  waste,  their  humble  texture  weaw. 
But  most  in  woodland  solitudes  delight, 
In  unfrequented  glooms,  or  shaggy  banks. 
Steep,  and  divided  by  a  babbling  brook. 
Whose  murmurs  sooth  them  all  the  live-long  day. 
When  by  kind  duty  fii'd.     Among  the  roots 
Of  hazel,  pendent  o'er  the  plaintive  stream. 
They  frame  the  first  foundation  of  their  domes ; 
Dry  sprigs  of  trees,  in  artful  fkbric  laid. 
And  bound  with  clay  together.    Now  'tis  nought 
But  restless  hurry  through  the  busy  air. 
Beat  by  unnumber'd  wings.    The  swallow  sweeps 
The  slimy  pool,  to  build  hb  hanging  house 
Intent.     And  often,  from  the  careless  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks,  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Pluck  hair  and  wool;  andofl,  when  unobserved. 
Steal  from  the  bam  a  straw :  till  soft  and  warm, 
Clean  And  complete,  their  habitation  grows. 

As  thus  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits. 
Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task. 
Or  by  sharp  hunger,  or  by  smooth  delight. 
Though  the  whole  looscn'd  Spring  around  her 

blows, 
Her  sympathizing  lover  takes  his  stand 
High  on  the  opjwnent  bank,  and  ceaseless  sings 
The  tedious  time  away;  or  else  supplies  ' 

Her  pKice  a  moment,  while  she  sudden  flits 
To  J  lick  the  scanty  meal.     The  appointed  time 
With  pious  toil  fulfilled,  the  callow  young, 
Warm'd  and  expanded  into  perfect  life. 
Their  brittle  bondage  break,  and  come  to  light, 
A  helpless  family,  demanding  food 
With  constant  clamor:  O  what  passions  then 
What  melting  sentiments  of  kindly  care. 
On  the  new  parents  seize !     Away  they  Aj 
Aflfectionate  and  undesirincr,  bear 
The  most  delicious  morsel  to  their  young ; 
Which  equally  distributed,  again 
The  search  begins.    Even  so  a  gentle  pair 
By  fortune  sunk,  but  form'd  of  generous  mould, 
And  charm'd  with  cares  beyond  the  vulgar  breadi 
n  some  lone  cot  amid  the  distant  wood.<(, 
ustain'd  alone  by  providential  Heaven, 
ft,  as  they  weeping  eye  their  infant  train, 
heck  their  own  appetites,  and  give  them  all. 
Nor  toil  alone  they  scorn :  exalting  love, 
By  the  great  Father  of  the  Spring  inspired. 
Gives  instant  courage  to  the  fearful  race 
And  to  the  simple  art.    With  ftealthy  wing. 
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Should  some  rude  foot  their  woo«ly  haunts  moleit, 

AniiJ  a  nciglibouring  bush  they  silent  drop, 

And  whirring  thence  as  if  alami'd,  deceive 

The  unfeeling  schoolboy.  Hence,  around  the  head 

C ') f  wandering swain,the  white- wing'd  plover  wheels 

I  £cr  sounding  flight,  and  then  directly  on 

In  Ic ng  excursion  skims  the  level  lawn, 

To  tempt  him  from  her  nest.  The  wild-duck,  hence, 

O'er  the  rough  moss,  and  o'er  the  trackless  waste 

The  heath-hen  flutters,  pious  fraud!  to  lead 

The  hot  pursuing  si)aniel  far  astmy. 

Be  not  the  muse  ashrtined,  here  to  bemoan 
Her  brothers  of  the  grove,  by  tyrant  Man 
Inhuman  caught,  and  in  the  narrow  cage 
From  liberty  confined,  and  boundless  air.  , 

Dull  are  the  pretty  slaves,  their  plumage  dull. 
Ragged,  and  all  its  brightening  lustre  lost; 
Nor  is  that  sprightly  wildnesa  in  their  notes, 
Which,  clear  and  vigorous,  warbles  fnwn  the  beach. 
O  then  ye  friends  of  love  and  love-taught  song, 
Spare  the  soft  tribes,  this  barbarous  art  forbear; 
If  on  your  Ixisom  innocence  can  win. 
Music  engage,  or  piety  j)erauade. 

But  let  not  chief  the  nightin;Talc  lament 
Her  ruin'd  care  too  delicately  fraiiscd 
To  brook  the  harsh  confinement  of  the  cage. 
Oft  when,  returning  with  her  loadtd  bill. 
The  astonish'd  mother  finds  a  vacant  nest. 
By  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  clowns 
Robbed,  to  the  ground  the  vain  provi:;iori  falls; 
Her  pinions  rutfle,  and  low-drooi)iri«;  hc:^rrc 
Can  bear  the  mourner  to  the  poi)l;ir  sirv.lo; 
Where,  all  abandoned  to  drsjKiir,  sliP  siiiijs 
Her  sorrows  througli  the  niiilit ;  and,  on  the  bough. 
Sole-sitting,  still  at  every  d^-ing  in  11 
Takes  uj)  again  her  lamentable  strain 
Of  winding  wo;  till,  wide  around,  the  wooils 
Sigh  to  her  song,  and  with  her  wail  resound. 

But  now  the  featiier'd  youth  their  former  bounds, 
ArJ!?nt,  distlain;  and,  wrighin;;  oil  tluir  wings, 
Demand  the  free  possession  of  the  sky: 
This  one  glad  ofllec  mon?,  and  then  dissolves 
Parental  lo\e  at  once,  now  nwilhss  grown. 
Unlavish  wistlom  never  works  in  vain. 
'Tis  on  some  evening,  sunny,  grateful,  mild, 
When  nought  but  balm  is  breatldiig  through  the 

woo<ls, 
With  yellow  luetrc  bright,  that  the  new  tribes 
Visit  the  spacious  heavens,  and  look  abroad 
On  Nature's  common,  far  as  tlicy  can  see. 
Or  wing,  their  range  and  pasture.  O'er  the  bouglii* 
Dancing  a1x>ut,  still  at  the  gicMy  verge 
Their  resolution  fidls;  their  pinions  still. 
In  loose  libration  stretched,  to  truft  the  void 
Trembling  rcfus**:  till  down  In^fore  them  fly 
The  parent  guide?,  and  chide,  exhort,  command, 
<.>r  push  tliem  o!l.     The  surging  air  receives 
Its  plumy  burtlen;  and  their  self  taught  wings 
Winiiou'  the  iravuig  clement.    On  ground 


Alighted,  bolder  up  again  they  lead, 
Farther  and  farther  on,  the  lengthening  flig^, 
Till  vanish'd  every  fear,  and  e^-cry  power 
Roused  into  life  and  action,  light  in  air 
The  acquitted  parent.^  mv  their  si>nring  race, 
And  once  rejoicing  never  know  them  moie. 

High  from  the  sommit  of  a  craggy  cliff. 
Hung  o'er  the  deep,  such  as  amazing  frowns 
On  utmost  Kilda's*  shore,  whose  k>nely  race 
Resign  the  setting  sun  to  Indian  worlds, 
The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigoroos  young, 
Sti^ng-pounci>d,  and  ardent  with  paternal  fire. 
Now  lit  to  raise  a  kingdom  of  their  own, 
He  drives  them  from  Ids  fort,  the  towering  seat, 
For  ages,  of  his  empire;  which,  in  peace. 
Unstained  he  holds,  while  many  a  league  to  set 
lie  wings  his  course,  and  preys  in  distant  islei 

Should  I  my  steps  turn  to  the  rural  scat, 
Whose  lofty  elms,  and  venerable  oaks. 
Invite  the  rook,  who  high  amid  the  boughs 
In  early  Spring,  his  airy  city  builds, 
And  ceaseless  caws  anmsive;  there,  well  pka«d, 
I  might  the  various  polity  survey 
Of  the  niix'd  household  kind.     The  careful  bn 
Calls  all  her  chirping  family  around. 
Fed  and  defended  by  the  fcariess  cock; 
Whose  breast  with  ardour  flames,  as  on  he  walb 
Graceful,  and  crows  defiance.     In  the  pond. 
The  finely  checker'd  duck,  before  her  train, 
Rows  garrulous.     The  stately-sailing  swan 
Gives  out  liis  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale; 
And,  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet 
Bears  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  osier-isle, 
Protective  of  his  young.     The  turkey  nigh, 
Loud-threatening,  reddens;   wiiilc  the  peacock 

spreads 
His  every-colour'd  glory  to  the  sun. 
And  swims  in  radiant  majesty  along. 
O'er  the  whole  homely  scene,  the  cooing  dove 
Flies  tliiek  in  amorous  chase,  and  wanton  rolls 
The  glancing  eye,  and  turns  the  changeful  necX 

WJiile  thus  tlie  gentle  tenants  of  the  shade 
Indulge  their  purer  loves,  the  rougher  world 
Of  bruti>s,  below,  rush  furious  into  flame, 
And  fiiTcc  desire.     Tlurough  all  his  lusty  veins 
The  bull,  dee{>-scorch'd,  the  raging  passion  feel^ 
Of  pasture  sick,  and  negligent  of  food. 
Scarce  si^en,  he  wades  among  the  yellow  broom  ^^ 
While  o'er  his  ample  sides  the  rambling  spray 
Luxuriant  shoot ;  or  through  the  mazy  wood 
;  Dejected  wanders,  nor  the  inticing  bud 
Crops,  though  it  presses  on  his  careless  sense. 
!  And  oft,  in  jealous  maddening  fancy  wrapt, 
j  He  seeks  the  fight ;  and,  idly-butting,  feigns 
!  His  rival  gored  in  every  knotty  trunk. 
II un  should  he  meet,  the  bellowing  war  begins 
Their  eyes  flash  fuiy ;  to  the  hoUow'd  earth, 
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B  the  sand  ffica,  they  mutter  bloody  deeds, 
laning  deep,  the  impetuous  battle  mix : 
he  fair  he^r,  balmy-breathing,  near, 
kindling  up  Uieir  rage.    The  tremUing 

lis  hot  impulse  seized  in  every  nerve, 

ds  the  rein,  nor  hears  the  sounding  thong ; 

m  not  felt ;  but  tossing  high  his  head, 

the  well-known  joy  to  distant  plains 

d  strong,  all  wild  he  bursts  away ; 

ks,  and  woods,  and  craggy  mountains  flies ; 

ighing,  on  the  aeiiod  summit  takes 

dting  gale;  then,  stcep-dcsccnding,  cleaves 

ullong  torrents  foaming  down  the  hills, 

tere  the  madness  of  the  straiten'd  stream 

1  Uack  eddies  round :  such  is  the  force 

hich  his  frantic  heart  and  sinews  swell. 

ndelighted  by  the  boundless  Spring 

broad  monsters  of  the  foaming  deep : 

e  deep  ooze  and  gelid  cavern  roused, 

*unce  and  tumble  in  unwieldy  joy. 

re  the  strain,  and  dissonant  to  sing 

el  raptures  of  the  savage  kind : 

this  flame  their  native  wrath  sublimed, 

am,  amid  the  fury  of  their  heart, 

resounding  waste  in  fiercer  bands, 

wl  their  horrid  loves.   But  this  the  theme 

nraptured,  to  the  British  Fair, 

and  leads  me  to  the  mountain-brow, 

its  the  shepherd  on  the  grassy  turf, 

,  healthful,  the  descending  sim. 

him  feeds  his  many-bleating  flock, 

as  cadence ;  and  Ms  sportive  lambs, 

y  and  that  convolved,  in  friskful  glee, 

)lic8  play.    And  now  the  sprightly  race 

liem  forth  *,  when  swift,  the  signal  given, 

Lrt  away,  and  sweep  the  massy  mound 

IS  around  the  hill;  the  rampart  once 

var,  in  ancient  barbarous  times, 

isunited  Britain  ever  bled, 

•temal  broil:  ere  yet  she  grew 

leep-Iaid  indissoluble  state, 

iVealth  and  Commerce  lift  their  golden 

Uj 

our  labours.  Liberty  and  Law, 
I,  watch ;  the  wonder  of  a  world ! 
is  this  nughty  breath,  ye  sagos,  say, 

a  powerful  language,  felt,  not  heard, 
'  the  fowls  of  Heaven ;  and  through  their 

St 

rts  of  love  diffuses  1    What,  but  Grod  1 
;  God !  who  boundless  Spirit  all, 
emitting  Energy ^  pervades, 
sustains,  and  agitates  the  whole, 
sless  works  alone ;  and  yet  alone 
3t  to  work :  with  such  perfection  framed 
implex  stupendous  scheme  of  things, 
ugh  conccal'd,  to  every  purer  eye 
•rming  Author  in  his  works  appeui : 


Chief,  lovely  Spring,  in  thee,  and  thy  soft 
The  Smiling  God  is  seen ;  while  water,  earth, 
And  air  attest  his  bounty ;  which  exalts 
The  brute  creation  to  this  finer  thought. 
And  annual  melts  their  undedgning  hearts 
Proftisely  thus  in  tenderness  and  joy. 

Still  let  my  song  a  nobler  note  assume. 
And  sing  the  infusive  f(nce  of  Spring  on  man ; 
When  heaven  and  earth,  as  if  contending,  vie 
To  raise  his  being,  and  serene  his  soul. 
Can  he  forbear  to  join  the  general  snule 
Of  nature  1    Can  fierce  passions  vex  his  breast, 
While  every  gale  is  peace,  and  every  grove 
Is  melody  1  hence !  from  the  bounteous  walks 
Of  flowing  Spring,  ye  sordid  sons  of  earth, 
Hard,  and  unfeeling  of  another's  woe; 
Or  only  lavish  to  yourselves ;  away ! 
But  come,  ye  generous  minds,  in  whose  wide 

thought, 
Of  all  his  works,  creative  Bounty  bums 
With  warmest  beam ;  and  on  your  open  firont 
And  liberal  eye,  sits,  from  his  dark  retreat 
Inviting  modest  Want.    Nor,  till  invoked, 
Can  restless  goodnoss  wait :  your  active  search 
Leaves  no  cold  wintry  comer  unexplored 
Like  silent-working  Heaven,  surprising  oft 
The  lonely  heart  with  unexpected  good. 
For  you  the  roving  spirit  of  the  wind 
Blows  Spring  abroad ;  for  you  the  teeming  ckmds 
Descend  in  gladsome  plenty  o'er  the  world ; 
And  the  sun  sheds  his  kindest  rays  for  you. 
Ye  flower  of  human  race !  in  these  green  days. 
Reviving  Sickness  Ufls  her  languid  head ; 
Life  flows  afresh ;  and  young-eyed  Health  exalta 
The  whole  creation  round.    Contentment  walks 
The  sunny  glade,  and  feels  an  inward  bliss 
Spring  o'er  his  mind,  lieyond  the  power  of  kings 
To  purchase.    Pure  serenity  apace 
Induces  thought,  and  contemplation  still. 
By  swifl  degrees  the  love  of  Nature  works. 
And  warms  the  bosom ;  till  at  last  sublimed 
To  rapture,  and  enthusiastic  heat. 
We  feel  the  present  Deity,  and  taste 
The  joy  of  God  to  see  a  happy  world ! 

These  are  the  sacred  feelings  of  thy  heart, 
Thy  heart  inform'd  by  reason's  purer  ray, 
O  Lyttelton,  the  firiend !  thy  passions  thus 
And  meditations  vary,  as  at  large, 
Courting  the  Muse,  through  Hagley  Park  thon 

stray'st ; 
Tne  British  Temp6 !  there  along  the  dale, 
With  woods  o'erhung,  and  shagg'd  with  nio«y 

rocks. 
Whence  on  each  hand  the  gushing  wateib  plsy, 
And  down  the  rough  cascade  white-dashing  fidl^ 
Or  gleam  in  lengthened  vista  through  the  tiees, 
You  silent  steal ;  or  sit  beneath  the  shade 
Of  solemn  oaki,  that  tuft  the  swelling  moonti 
Thrown  graceful  round  by  Nature'f  cazdea  haM, 
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And  penshre  listen  to  the  various  voice 
Of  rural  peace :  the  herds,  the  flocks,  the  Hrds, 
The  hollow-whispering  breeze,  the  plaint  of  rills, 
That,  purling  down  amid  the  twisted  roots 
Wliich  creep  around,  their  dewy  murmurs  shake 
On  the  soothed  ear.    From  these  abstracted  oft| 
You  wander  through  the  philosophic  world ; 
Where  in  bright  train  continual  wonders  rise, 
Or  to  the  curious  or  the  pious  eye. 
And  oil,  conducted  by  historic  truth. 
You  tread  the  long  extent  of  backward  time : 
Planning,  with  warm  benevolence  of  mind, 
And  honest  zeal  unwarp'd  by  party  rage, 
Britannia's  weal ;  how  from  tho  venal  gulf 
To  raise  her  virtue,  and  her  arts  revive. 
Or,  turning  thence  thy  view,  these  graver  thoughts 
Tho  Muses  charm :  while,  with  sure  taste  refined, 
You  draw  the  inspiring  breath  of  ancient  song; 
Till  nobly  rises,  emulous,  thy  own. 
Perhaps  thy  loved  Lucinda  shares  thy  walk. 
With  soul  to  thine  attuned.     Then  Nature  all 
Wears  to  the  lover's  eye  a  look  of  love ; 
And  all  the  tumult  of  a  guilty  world, 
Tost  by  ungenerous  passions,  sinks  away. 
The  tender  heart  is  animated  peace ; 
And  as  it  pours  its  copious  treasures  forth, 
In  varied  converse,  softening  every  theme. 
You,  frequent-pausing,  turn,  and  from  her  eyes. 
Where  mcckcn'd  sense,  and  amiable  grace, 
And  lively  sweetness  dwell,  enraptured,  drink 
That  nameless  spirit  of  ethereal  joy, 
i/nutterable  happiness !  which  love, 
Alone,  bestows,  and  on  a  favoured  few. 
Meantime  you  gain  the  height,  from  whoso  fair 

brow 
The  bursting  prospect  spreads  immense  around : 
And  snatch'do'er  hill  and  dale,  and  wood  and  lawn, 
And  verdant  field,  and  darkening  heath  between. 
And  villages  embosom'd  soft  in  trees, 
And  spiry  towns  by  surging  columns  mork'd 
Of  household  smoke,  your  eye  excursive  roams : 
Wide-stretching  from  the  hall,  in  whose  kind  haunt 
Tho  Hos{)itable  Genius  lingers  still, 
To  where  the  broken  landscape,  by  degrees, 
Ascending,  roughens  into  rigid  hills ; 
O'er  which  the  Cambrian  mountains,  like  far  clouds 
That  skirt  the  blue  horizon,  dusky  rise. 

Flush'd  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year, 
N«)w  from  the  virgin's  cheek  a  fresher  bloom 
Shoots,  less  and  less,  the  live  carnation  round ; 
Her  lips  blush  deeper  8wci>ts ;  she  breathes  of  youth  j 
The  shining  moisture  swells  into  her  eyes. 
In  blighter  flow;  her  wishing  bosom  heaves. 
With  palpitations  wild ;  kind  tumults  si>ize 
Her  veins,  and  all  yer  yielding  soul  is  love. 
From  the  keen  gaze  her  lover  turns  away 
Full  of  the  dear  ecstatSc  i>owcr,  and  sick 
With  sighing  languishinent.     Ah  then,  ye  fair ! 
Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  hearts : 


Dare  not  the  infectious  sigh ;  the  pleading  look, 
Down-cast  and  low,  in  meek  submisBion  dren'd, 
But  full  of  guile.    Let  not  the  fervent  tongue. 
Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  smooth, 
Gain  on  your  purposed  will.    Nor  in  the  bower, 
Where  woodbines  flaunt,  and  roses  shod  a  couch. 
While  Evciung  draws  her  crimson  curtains  mani 
Trust  your  soft  minutes  with  betraying  Man. 

And  let  the  aspiring  youth  beware  of  love, 
Of  the  smooth  glance  beware ;  for  'tis  too  late, 
When  on  his  heart  the  torrent-softness  pours; 
Then  wisdom  prostrate  lies,  and  fading  frme 
Dissolves  in  air  away ;  while  the  fond  soul, 
Wrapp'd  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss, 
Still  paints  the  illusive  form ;  the  kindling  grace; 
The  enticing  smile ;  the  modest-seeming  eye, 
Beneath  whose  beauteous  beams,  belying  Heaven, 
Lurk  scarchless  cunning,  cruelty,  and  death: 
And  still  folso-warbling  in  his  cheated  ear, 
Her  siren  voice,  enchanting,  draws  him  on 
To  guileful  shores,  and  meads  of  fatal  joy. 

E'en  present,  in  the  very  lap  of  lovo 
Inglorious  laid ;  while  music  flows  around, 
Perfumes,  and  oils,  and  wine,  and  wanton  boon; 
Amid  the  roses  fierce  Repentance  rears 
Her  snaky  crest :  a  quick  returning  pang 
Shoots  through  the  conscious  heart ;  where  honour 

stiU, 
And  great  design,  against  the  oppressive  load 
Of  luxury,  by  fits,  impatient  heave. 

But  absent,  what  fantastic  woes,  aroused, 
Rage  in  each  thought,  by  restless  musing  fed. 
Chill  the  warm  cheek,  and  blast  the  bloom  of  lifrl 
Neglected  fortune  flies;  and  sliding  swifl. 
Prone  into  ruin  fall  his  scom'd  alTairs. 
'Tb  nought  but  gloom  around:  the  darkened  son 
Loses  hla  light.     The  rosy-bosom'd  Spring 
To  weeping  fancy  pines;  and  yon  bright  axvh, 
Contracted,  bends  into  a  dusky  vault. 
All  Nature  fades  extinct :  and  she  alone, 
Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  possesses  every  thought, 
Fills  every  sense,  and  (wmts  in  every  vein. 
Books  are  but  formal  dulness,  tedious  friends; 
And  sad  amid  the  social  band  he  sits, 
Lonely,  and  unattcntive.    From  his  tongue 
The  unfinish'd  period  falls :  while  borne  away 
On  swelUng  thought,  his  waflcd  spint  flies 
To  the  vain  bosom  of  his  distant  fair; 
And  leaves  the  semblance  of  a  lover,  fix*d 
In  melancholy  site,  with  hend  decline<l, 
And  love-dejected  eyes.     Sudden  he  starts, 
Shook  from  his  tender  trance,  and  restless  runs 
To  glimmering  shades,  and  sympathetic  glooms; 
Where  the  dun  umbrage  o'er  the  falling  stream, 
Romantic,  hangs;  there  through  the  pensive  dusk 
Strays,  in  heart-thrilling  meditation  lost, 
Indulging  all  to  love:  or  on  the  bank 
Thrown,  amid  drooping  lilies,  swells  the  brcen 
With  sighs  unceanng,  and  the  brook  with  tean. 
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ThuB  in  soft  angnuh  he  conrames  the  daj, 
Nor  quits  his  deep  retirement,  till  the  Moon 
Peeps  through  the  chamhers  of  the  fleecy  east, 
Elnlightened  by  degrees,  and  in  her  train 
I^eads  on  the  gentle  Hours;  then  forth  he  walks, 
Beneath  the  trembling  languish  of  her  beam, 
"With  softened  soul,  and  woos  the  bird  of  eve 
To  mingle  woes  with  his:  or,  while  the  world 
And  all  the  sons  of  Care  lie  hush'd  in  sleep, 
Associates  with  the  midnight  shadows  drear; 
And,  sighing  to  the  lonely  taper,  pours 
His  idly-tortured  heart  into  the  page. 
Meant  for  the  moving  messenger  of  love ; 
Where  rapture  bums  on  rapture,  erery  line 
With  rising  frenzy  fired.    But  if  on  bed 
Delirious  flung,  sleep  from  his  pillow  flies. 
All  night  he  tosses,  nor  the  balmy  power 
In  any  posture  finds;  till  the  gray  Mom 
lifts  her  pale  lustre  on  the  paler  wretch, 
Exanimate  by  love:  and  then  perhaps 
Exhausted  Nature  sinks  a  while  to  rest, 
Still  interrupted  by  distracted  dreams, 
That  o*er  the  sick  imagination  rise, 
A"*l  in  black  colours  paint  the  mimic  scene. 

Oft  with  the  enchantress  of  his  soul  he  talks ; 
Sometimes  in  crowds  distressed ;  or  if  retired 
To  secret  winding  flower -enwoveifbowers, 
Far  firom  the  dull  impertinence  of  Man, 
Just  as  he,  credulous,  his  endless  cares 
Begins  to  lose  in  blind  obli^'ious  love, 
Snatch'd  from  her  yielded  hand,   ho  knows  not 

how, 
Through  forests  huge,  and  long  untravel'd  heaths 
With  desolation  brown,  he  wanders  waste, 
In  night  and  tempest  wrapp'd:  or  shrinks  aghast, 
Back,  from  the  bending  precipice;  or  wades 
The  tnibid  stream  below,  and  strives  to  reach 
The  fiurther  shore;  where  succourless,  and  sad, 
She  with  extended  arms  his  aid  implores; 
But  strives  in  vain ;  home  by  the  outrageous  flood 
To  distance  down,  he  rides  the  ridgy  wave, 
Orwhelm'd  beneath  the  boiling  eddy  sinks. 

These  are  the  charming  agonies  of  love. 

Whose  misery  delights.    But  through  the  heart 

Should  jealousy  its  venom  once  difl^use, 

Tis  then  delightful  misery  no  more, 

But  agony  unmix'd  incessant  gall, 

Corroding  every  thought,  and  blasting  all 

Love's  paradise.    Ye  fairy  prospects,  then, 

Yc  beds  of  roses,  and  ye  bowers  of  joy, 

Farewell!  ye  gleamings  of  departed  peace, 

Shine  out  your  last !  the  yellow-tinging  plague 

Internal  vision  taints,  and  in  a  night 

Of  livid  gloom  imagination  wraps. 

Ah  then !  instead  of  lovc-cnliven'd  cheeks, 

Of  sunny  features,  and  of  anient  eyes 

With  flowing  rapture  bright,  dark  looks  succeed, 

SnflTused  and  glaring  with  untendcrfirc; 

Acfonded  aspect,  and  a  burning  cheek, 
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Where  the  whole  poison'd  soul,  malignant,  sits, 
And  frightens  love  away.    Ten  thousand  fears 
Invented  wild,  ten  thousand  frantic  views 
Of  horrid  rivals,  hanging  on  the  charms 
For  which  he  melts  his  fondness,*eat  him  up 
With  fervent  anguish,  and  consuming  rage. 
In  vain  reproaches  lend  their  idle  aid. 
Deceitful  pride,  and  resolution  fiuil, 
Giving  false  peace  a  moment.    Fancy  pours, 
Afresh,  her  beauties  on  his  busy  thought, 
Her  first  endearments  twining  round  the  soul, 
With  all  the  witchcraft  of  ensnaring  love. 
Straight  the  fierce  storm  involves  his  mind  anew, 
Flames  through  the  nerves,  and  boils  along  the 

veins; 
While  anxious  doubt  distracts  the  tortured  heart: 
For  e'en  the  sad  assurance  of  hb  fears 
Were  ease  to  what  he  feels.    Thus  the  warm 

youth, 
Whom  love  deludes  Into  his  thomy  wilds. 
Through  flowery  tempting  paths,  or  leads  a  life 
Of  fever'd  rapture  or  of  cruel  care ; 
His  brightest  aims  extinguish'd  all,  and  all 
His  lively  moments  running  down  to  waste. 

But  happy  they !  the  happiest  of  their  kind ! 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 
'Tis  not  the  coarser  tic  of  human  laws, 
Unnatural  oft  and  foreign  to  the  mind, 
That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself, 
Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love ; 
Where  friendship  full-exerts  her  softest  power. 
Perfect  esteem  enliven'd  by  desire 
IneflTable,  and  sympathy  of  soul ; 
Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventing  will. 
With  boundless  confidence :  for  nought  but  love 
Can  answer  love,  and  render  bliss  secure. 
Let  him,  ungenerous,  who,  alone  intent 
To  bless  himself,  from  sordid  parents  buys 
The  loathing  virgin,  in  etemal  care, 
Well-merited,  consume  his  nights  and  days : 
Let  barbarous  nations,  whose  inhuman  love 
Is  wild  desire,  fierce  as  the  suns  they  feel ; 
Let  eastem  tyrants,  from  the  light  of  Heaven, 
Seclude  their  bosom-slaves,  meanly  possessed 
Of  a  mere  lifeless,  violated  form : 
While  those  whom  love  cements  in  holy  faith. 
And  equal  transport,  free  as  Nature  live, 
Disdaining  fear.    What  is  the  world  to  them, 
Its  pomp,  its  pleasure,  and  its  nonsense  all  1 
Who  in  each  other  clasp  whatever  fair 
High  fancy  forms,  and  lavish  hearts  can  wish  ,* 
Something  than  beauty  dearer,  should  they  look 
Or  on  the  mind,  or  mind-illumin'd  face ; 
Truth,  goodness,  honour,  harmony,  and  love, 
The  richest  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven. 
Meantime  a  smiling  offspring  rises  round. 
And  mingles  both  their  graces.    By  degrees. 
The  human  bfossom  bk>ws :  andeveiyday, 
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Soft  OS  it  xnUs  along,  ihows  some  new  charm, 
The  father**  liutre,  and  the  mother's  bloom. 
Then  infant  reason  grows  apace,  and  calls 
For  the  kind  hand  of  an  assiduous  care. 
Delightfid  task !  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot, 
To  pour  the  fircsh  instruction  o'er  the  mind, 
To  breathe  the  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast 
Oh,  speak  the  joy !  ye,  whom  the  sudden  tear 
Surprises  often,  while  you  look  around, 
And  nothing  strikes  your  eye  but  sights  of  bliai, 
AH  Tarious  Nature  pressing  on  the  heart : 
An  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books. 


Ease  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life, 
ProgressiTe  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven ! 
These  are  the  matchless  joys  of  >irtuous  love , 
And  thus  their  moments  fty.     The  Seasons 

thus. 
As  ceaseless  round  a  jarring  world  they  roll, 
Still  find  them  happy ;  and  consenting  Spring 
Sheds  her  own  rosy  garland  on  their  heads: 
Till  evening  comes  at  last,  serene  and  mild ; 
When  after  the  long  venial  day  of  life. 
Enamoured  more,  as  more  remembrance  swelli 
With  many  a  proof  of  recollected  lo\-e. 
Together  down  they  sink  in  social  sleep; 
Tc^ether  freed,  their  gentle  spirits  fly 
To  scenes  where  love  and  bliss  immortal  rngn 
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Jam  cUniB  occnltam  Andromcdv  pater 
Ortondit  i^;ncm :  jam  Procyun  furit, 
El  Mella  Teeani  lieonis, 
Bolu  dies  refenente  eiccos. 
Jnm  pwtnr  umbras  cum  gnee  lancuido^ 
Rirumque  icanua  ouierit,  Vi  borridi 
Dumeta  {<3rlvani :  careique  • 

Kipa  vagls  taciturna  veiuia. — Ilor. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Themil^ect  pmposwl  Invncition.  Axlilrew  to  Mr.  Dodinstnn.  An  Intrmluctmy  reflection  on  the  motion  of  the  H* 
venly  Bonies ;  whence  tlw  Mirreseinn  of  the  Seawnw.  As  the  face  of  Nature  in  this  seiwon  is  aliTioet  uniibnn,  the  iw?TWi 
of  the  poem  is  a  d«'St:rij)ti(in  of  a  Summor'a  Day.  Tlie  Dawn.  Sunrlsinc.  Hymn  to  the  rtun.  ForcnoiML  Sumiwr  In- 
sects dc^crilied.  Hnymakin!?.  Shoc|w«hoaring.  Noon<Uiy.  A  Woodland  Retreat.  Group  of  Herds  and  Fl<xk&  A«l«ifl 
Grove:  how  it  afforw  a  rontcmplaiive  nilud.  A  Cataract,  ami  rude  fceno.  View  of  i'ummer  hi  thu  torrid  tout.  Swna 
of  thunder  and  Hfrhtning.  A  Tulc.  The  cttunn  over.  A  wrenc  afternoon.  Buthinc.  Hour  of  Walking.  Tnuviiiaaw 
the  prcw;)ert  of  a  rich,  wpU  cultivatctl  C^oun(r>' ;  wlilch  introduccH  a  panecyric  on  Great'Biitain.  Sun;9ct.  Ercning.  Nigtt- 
Rammer  MeleorB.    A  Comet.    The  whole  concluding  with  the  prauc  of  Philoaophy. 

fluous  ill  itsolf,  for  wbat  reader  need  be  told  of 
those  great  abilities  in  the  management  of  pQbbc 
affairs,  and  those  amiable  accomplishments  in  pri- 
vate life,  which  you  so  eminently  possess.  The 
general  voice  is  loud  in  the  praise  of  so  many  w* 
tues,  though  posterity  alone  will  do  them  jmiia- 
But  may  you,  Sir,  live  long  to  illui;trate  your  o«m 
fame  by  your  own  actions,  and  by  them  be  tnw- 
mittcd  to  future  times  as  the  British  Ma>ceiMs! 

Your  example  has  recommended  poetiy  vith 
the  greatest  grace  to  the  admiration  of  those  wl» 
are  engaged  in  the  highest  and  most  active  ecenfs 
of  life:   and  this,  tliough  conA'ssedly  the  1»* 
considerable  of  those  exalted  qualities  that  dignify 
your  character,  must  be  particularly  pleasing  to 
one  whose  only  hoj)c  of  Ix'ing  intrinlucrd  to  ^olU 
n^gard  w  through  the  recommendation  of  an  ul 
in  which  you  are  a  master.     But  I  forgot  ^hat  I 
have  been  declaring  above;  and  nmst,  therefore, 
turn  my  eyes  to  the  following  shec^ts.  I  am  nol  ig- 
norant that,  when  oflered  to  your  perusal,  they  an 
put  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  finptt  ^^^ 


Sir, 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  address,  to  run 
mto  the  common  tract  of  dedicators,  and  attempt  a 
panegyric  wliich  would  prove  ungrateful  to  you, 
too  arduous  for  me,  and  superfluous  with  regard 
to  the  world.  To  you  it  would  prove  ungrateful, 
since  there  is  a  certain  generous  deiic^icy  in  men 
of  the  most  distinguL;]ied  merit,  disposing  them 
to  avoid  those  praises  they  so  powerfully  attract. 
And  when  I  consider  that  a  character  in  which 
the  irirtuos,  the  graces,  and  the  muses  join  their 
influence  as  much  exceeds  tlic  expresnon  of  the 
iuist  elegant  and  judicious  pen,  as  the  finished 
oeauty  does  the  representation  of  the  pencil,  I 
have  the  best  reasons  for  dccUning  such  an  ardu- 
ons  undertaking.    As,  indeed,  it  would  be  super- 
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nott  indulgent  judges  of  the  age: 
no  mediocrity  in  poetry,  so  there 
aits  to  its  ambition.  I  venture  di- 
ial  of  my  fame.  If  what  I  here 
I  any  merit  to  gain  your  appxoba- 
fraid  of  its  success;  and  if  it  fails 
[  give  it  up  to  its  just  fate.  This 
uBt,  I  secure  to  myself,  an  occasion 
J  declaring  that  I  am,  with  the 
eration, 
ir,  your  most  devoted, 

Humble  son'ant, 
Jamcs  Thomson. 
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ng  fields  of  ether  fuir  diRcloscd, 
n,  refulgent  Summer  comes, 
1,  and  felt  through  Nature's  depth: 
ded  by  the  sultr)-  Hours, 
kg  breezes,  on  his  way ; 
.  ardent  look,  the  turning  Spring 
iful  face;  and  eartli,  and  skies, 
us  hot  domiidon  leaves. 
haste  into  the  mid- wood  shade, 
a  sunbeam  wanders  through  the 

L  green  grass,  beside  the  brink 
am,  that  by  the  roots  of  oak 
cky  channel,  lie  at  largo, 
ories  of  the  cirdin'x  vear. 
Ltion !  from  thy  lieriiiit-seat, 
ai  found :  may  Fancy  dare, 
lerious  eye,  and  ruptun>d  glance 
iding  Heaven,  to  steal  one  look 
?oetf  every  power 
icstasy  of  soul. 

youthful  Muse's  early  friend, 
iman  graces  all  unite: 
nd,  and  tenderness  ofheart ; 
dom;  tiie  gay  social  sense, 
(tised ;  goodness  and  wit, 
ig  harmony  combined ; 
nour,  and  an  active  zeal 
wy,  liberty,  and  Man: 
ittend  my  rural  song, 
me,  inspirit  every  line, 
)  deserve  thy  just  applause. 
1  awful  world-rt'volving  power 
iwieldy  plaiM>t9  launched  along 
roid !  thus  to  remain, 
r  many  thousand  years, 
*pt  the  toiUng  race  of  men, 
>ourd  monuments  away, 
ng,  matchless,  in  tlieir  course ; 
I^er'd  change  of  ni^ht  and  day, 
voB  ever  stealing  round, 
D 


Minutely  faithful:  such  tho  AD-perfccthand! 
That  poised,  impels,  and  rules  the  steady  whol  3. 

When  now  no  more  the  alternate  Twins  ere 
fired, 
And  Cancer  reddens  with  the  solar  blaze, 
Short  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  night; 
And  soon,  observant  of  approaching  day, 
The  meek-eyed  mom  appears,  mother  of  .dews, 
At  first  faint-gleaming  in  the  dappled  east: 
I'ill  far  o*er  ether  spreads  the  widening  gk)W 
And,  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face, 
AVhite  break  the  clouds  away.    With  quicken'd 

step. 
Brown  Night  retires:  young  Day  pours  in  apace, 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 
The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  muty  top 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  tho  dawn. 
Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine; 
And  from  the  bladed  field  the  fearfi\l  hare 
Limps,  awkward:  while  along  the  forest- ghide 
The  wild  deer  trip,  and  often  turning  gaze 
At  early  passenger.    Music  awakes 
The  native  voice  of  undissembled  joy; 
And  thicJL  around  the  woodland  hymns  arise. 
Roused  by  the  cock,  the  soon-clad  shepherd  leaves 
His  mossy  cottage,  where  with  Peace  he  dwells; 
And  from  the  crowded  fold,  in  order,  drives 
His  flock,  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  mom. 

Falsely  luxurious!  will  not  Man  awake; 
And,  springing  from  the  bed  of  sloth,  enjoy 
Tlie  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour. 
To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song  % 
For  is  there  ought  in  sleep  can  charm  tho  wisol 
To  lie  in  dead  obHvion,  losing  half 
The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life; 
Total  extinction  of  tiie  enlif;htencd  soul' 
Or  else  to  feverish  vanity  alive,    . 
Wilder'd,  and  tossing  through  distemper'd  dreams'! 
Who  would  in  sucii  a  gloomy  state  remain 
Longer  than  Nature  craves;  when  every  Muse 
And  every  blooming  pleasure  wait  without, 
To  bless  the  wildly-devious  morning  walkt 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  King  of  Day, 
Rejoicing  in  the  east     The  lessening  doud. 
The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow 
Illumed  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad.    Lo!  now,  apparent  all. 
Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth,  and  colour'd  air. 
He  l3oks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad ; 
And  sheds  the  shining  day,  that  bumish'd  plays 
On  rocks,  and  hills,  and  towers,  and  wandering 

streams. 
High  gleaming  from  afar.    Prime  cheerer.  Light  f 
Of  all  material  beings  firat  and  best ! 
Efllux  divine!    Nature's  resplendent  robe! 
Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  were  wrapt 
In  unessential  gloom;  and  thou,  O  Sun! 
Soul  of  surrounding  worlds !  in  whom  best  seen 
Shines  out  thy  Maker!  may  1  sing  of  tbes? 
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'Tis  by  thy  secrrt,  strong,  attractive  force, 
As  with  a  chain  indissoluble  bound, 
Thy  system  rolls  entire:  from  the  far  boome 
Of  utmost  Saturn,  wheeling  wide  his  round 
Of  tliirty  years,  to  Mercury,  whose  disk 
Can  scarce  be  caught  by  philosophic  eye, 
Lost  in  the  near  effulgence  of  thy  blaze. 

Informer  of  the  planetary  train ! 
Without  whose  quickening  glance  their  cumbrous 

orbs 
Wero  brute  unlovely  mass,  inert  and  dead. 
And  not,  as  now,  the  green  abodes  of  life! 
How  many  forms  of  being  wait  on  thee ! 
Inhaling  spirit;  from  the  unfetter'd  mind, 
By  tlicc  sublimed,  down  to  the  daily  race, 
The  mixing  myriads  of  thy  setting  beam. 

The  vegetable  world  is  also  thine, 
Parent  of  Seasons'!  who  the  pomp  precede 
That  waits  thy  throne,  as  through  thy  vast  domain. 
Annual,  along  the  bright  ecliptic  road. 
In  world-rejoicing  state,  it  moves  sublime. 
Meantime,  the  expecting  nations,  circled  gay 
With  all  the  various  tribes  of  foodful  earth, 
Implore  thy  bounty,  or  send  grateful  up 
A  common  hymn:  wliile,  round  thy  beaming  car, 
High-sei'n,  tlie  Seasons  load,  in  sprightly  dance 
Harmonious  knit,  tlie  rosy-fingerMl  Hours, 
Tlio  Zephyrs  floating  loose,  the  timely  Rains, 
Of  bloom  ethereal  the  light-fiwttHl  Dews, 
And  softened  into  joy  the  surly  Storms. 
These,  in  successive  turn,  with  lavish  hand. 
Shower  every  l>eauty,  every  fragrance  shower. 
Herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits;  and,  kindling  at  thy 

toucli, 
From  land  to  land  is  flusli'd  the  vernal  year. 

Nor  to  the  surface  of.  enlivcn'd  earth, 
Graceful  with  hills  and  dales,  and  Irafy  woods, 
Her  liberal  tresses,  is  thy  force  confined: 
But,  to  the  bowcl'd  cavern,  darting  deep. 
The  mineral  kinds  confess  tliy  mighty  |)ower. 
Eftulgcnt,  lienc4.'  the  veiny  marble  shines; 
Hence  Lalx)ur  draws  his  tools;  hence  burnish *d 

War 
Gleams  on  the  day ;  tlie  no()ler  works  of  Peace 
Hence  blos3  mankind,  and  generous  Conunerce 

binds 
The  round  of  nations  in  a  golden  chain. 

The  unfruitful  rcH'k  itself,  impregn'd  by  thee. 
In  dark  rctin^nient  forms  the  lucid  stone. 
The  lively  diamond  drinks  thy  purest  rays. 
Collected  light, compact;  that  ]K>lish'd  bright, 
And  all  its  native  lustre  let  abroad. 
Dares,  as  it  sparkles  on  the  fair  one's  breast, 
With  vain  ambition  emulate  her  eyes. 
At  thee  the  ruby  lights  its  deepening  glow, 
i\nd  with  a  waving  radi.ince  inward  flames. 
From  thee,  the  sapi)hirc,  solid  ether,  takes 
Its  hue  ceruleitn;  and,  of  evening  tinct, 
l*he  purplc-Btreaming  amethyst  is  tliiuc. 


With  thy  own  imile  the  yellow  topiz  bunu. 
Nor  deeper  verdure  dyes  the  robe  of  Spring, 
When  first  she  gives  it  to  the  southern  gale, 
Than  the  green  emerald  shows.  But,  all  oombfi. 
Thick  through  the  whitening  opal  play  thy  beai 
Or,  flying  several  from  its  surface,  foxm 
A  trembling  variance  of  revolving  hues, 
As  the  site  varies  in  the  gazer's  hand. 

The  very  dead  creation,  from  thy  touch, 
Assumes  a  mimic  life.    By  thee  refined, 
In  brighter  mazes  the  relucent  stream 
Plays  o'er  the  mead.    The  precipice  abrupt, 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blackened  flood, 
Softens  at  thy  return.    The  dewrt  joys. 
Wildly,  through  all  his  melancholy  boundi. 
Rude  ruins  glitter;  and  the  briny  deep, 
Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory's  top, 
Far  to  the  blue  horizon's  utmost  verge, 
Restless,  reflects  a  floating  gleam.    But  tUs, 
And  all  the  much-transported  Muse  can  ADp, 
Arc  to  thy  beauiy,  dignity,  and  use, 
Unequal  far;  great  delegated  source 
Of  light,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  joy  below  * 

How  shall  I  then  attempt  to  sing  of  HiJi  f 
Who,  Light  Himself,  in  uncreated  light 
Invested  deep,  dwells  awfully  retired 
From  mortal  eye,  or  angel's  purer  ken ; 
Whose  single  smile  has,  from  the  first  oftiiiB^ 
Fiird,  overflowing,  all  those  lamps  of  Heaverij 
That  beam  for  e\'er  through  the  boundless  ak.y 
But,  should  he  hide  his  face,  the  astonished  01IJ 
And  all  the  extinguished  stars,  would  loosenii 

reel 
Wide  from  their  spheres,  and  Chaos  come  ag» 

And  yrt  was  every  faltering  tongue  of  Mal^ 
Almighty  Father  !  silent  in  thy  praise; 
Thy  works  themselves  would  raise  a  general  vo 
E'en  in  the  depth  of  solitary  woods 
By  human  foot  untrod ;  proclum  thy  power 
And  to  the  choir  celestial  Tncc  resound, 
The  eternal  cause,  support,  and  end  of  all ! 

To  me  Mb  Nature's  volume  broad  dispkiy'cJ  5 
And  to  peruse  its  all  instructing  ]mge, 
Or,  Imply  catcliing  inspiration  thence. 
Some  easy  passage,  ra{itured,  to  translate 
My  sole  delight;  as  through  the  ftdling glooo^ 
Pensive  I  stray,  or  with  the  rising  dawn 
On  Fancy's  eagle-wing  excursive  soar. 

Now,  flaming  up  the  hea^vns,  the  potent  s** 
Melts  into  limpid  air  the  high-raised  clouds, 
And  morning  fogs,  that  hovi»r'd  round  the  WJ^ 
In  party-colourVl  bands ;  till  wide  unveil'd 
The  face  of  Nature  shines,  from  where  ca^ 

scemi*, 
Far-stri'tcli'd  around,  to  meet  the  bending  spb' 

Half  in  a  blush  of  clustering  roses  lost, 
Dew-dropping  Coi>lness  to  the  shade  retires ; 
There,  on  the  verdant  turf,  or  flowery  bed, 
By  gelid  founts  and  careless  rills  to  muse ; 
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leat,  disprcadirijg;  through  the  sky, 
iy,  his  hurning  influence  darts 
east,  and  herb,  and  tepid  stream, 
pitying  see  the  flowery  race, 
m,  their  new-flush'd  bloom  resign, 
hing  beaml  so  fade  the  fair, 
!vel  throujjh  their  azure  veins. 
:y  follower  of  the  sun, 
?ta,  shuts  up  her  yellow  leaves, 
ght ;  and,  when  he  warm  returns, 
Dour'd  bomm  to  his  rav. 

m 

his  morning  task,  the  swain  re- 

5  him  step[)ing  to  the  fold  : 
oddefd  mother  lows  around 
4tage,  then  exi>ecting  footl, 
locencc  and  health !  the  daw, 
magpie,  to  the  gray-grown  oaks 
village  in  their  verdant  arms, 
trace,  direct  their  lazy  flight ; 
tingling  lK>ughsthey  sit  enibowcr'd, 
n,  till  cooler  hours  aris^e. 
ith,  the  household  fowls  convene ; 
vc  of  the  buzzing  shade, 
,  with  the  vacant  greyhound,  lies, 
nd  sleepy.    In  his  slumbtTs  one 
htly  thief,  and  one  exults 
lie ;  till,  waken'd  by  the  wasp, 
nap.    Nor  shall  the  Muse  disdain 

noisy  summer  race 

and  flutter  through  her  song : 
^h  simple ;  to  the  sun  ally'd, 

draw  their  animating  Are. 
B  warmer  ray,  the  reptile  young 
}road ;  by  the  light  air  upborne, 
11  of  soul.     From  every  chink 
ler,  where  they  slept  away 
nns ;  or  rising  from  their  tombs, 

by  myriads,  forth  at  once, 

pour ;  of  all  the  varied  hues 
?aming  parent  can  disclose, 
bims,  ten  thousand  diflfercnt  tribes, 
;.    To  sunnv  waters  some 
t  fly  ;  where  on  the  jkh)! 
wheel :  or,  sailing  down  the  stream, 
unediate  by  the  quick-eyed  trout, 
ion.     Thro'  the  green-wood  glade 
"ay ;  there  lodged,  amused,  and  fed, 
r.     Luxurious,  others  make 
r  choice,  and  visit  every  flower, 
It  herb :  for  the  sweet  task, 
leir  kinds,  and  where  to  wrap, 
is,  their  young  yet  undisclosed, 
ender  care.     Some  to  the  house, 
airy,  hungry  bend  their  flight ; 
ail,  or  taste  the  curdling  cheese ; 
.,  from  the  milky  stream 
r  fate ;  or,  weltering  in  the  bowl, 

wings  around  them  wrapt,  expire. 


But  chief  to  heedless  flies  the  window  proves 
A  constant  death;  where,  gloomily  retired, 
The  villain  spider  lives,  cunning,  and  flerce, 
Mixture  abhorr'd!  amid  a  mangled  heap 
Of  carcasses,  in  eager  watch  he  sits. 
Overlooking  all  his  waving  snares  around. 
Near  the  dire  cell  the  dreadlcss  wanderer  oft 
Passes,  as  oft  the  ruffian  shows  his  front; 
The  prey  at  last  ensnared,  he  dreadful  darts, 
With  rapid  glide,  along  the  leaning  line; 
And,  fixing  in  the  wretch  his  cruel  fangs, 
Strikes  backward  grimly  pleased;  the  flutterinjf 

wing 
And  shriller  sound  declare  extreme  distrcn. 
And  ask  the  helping  hospitable  hand. 

Resounds  the  living  surface  of  the  ground: 
Nor  undelightful  is  the  ceaseless  hum. 
To  him  who  muses  through  the  woods  at  noon; 
Or  drowsy  shepherd,  as  he  lies  reclined. 
With  halif-shut  eyes,  beneath  the  floating  shade 
Of  willows  gray,  cio«c  crowding  o'er  the  brook. 

Gradual,  from  these  what  numerous  kinds  de- 
scend. 
Evading  e'en  the  microscopic  eye  7 
Full  Nature  swarms  with  life;  one  wondrooB maa 
Of  animals,  or  atoms  organized. 
Waiting  the  vital  breath,  when  parent  Heaven 
Shall  bid  his  spirit  blow.    The  hoary  fen. 
In  putrid  streams,  emits  the  living  cloud 
Of  pestilence.    Through  subterranean  cells, 
Where  searching  sunbeams  scarce  can  And  a  way 
Earth  animated  heaves.    The  flowery  leaf 
Wants  not  its  soft  inhabitants.    Secure, 
Within  its  winding  citadel,  the  stone 
Holds  multitudes.    But  chief  the  forest  boughs. 
That  dance  unnumber'd  to  the  playful  breeze, 
The  downy  orchard,  and  the  melting  pulp 
Of  mellow  fruit,  the  nameless  nations  feed 
Of  evanescent  insects.    Where  the  pool 
Stands  mantled  o*er  with  green,  invisible, 
Amid  the  floating  verdure  millions  stray. 
Elach  liquid  too,  whether  it  pierces,  sooths. 
Inflames,  refreshes,  or  exalts  the  taste, 
With  various  forms  abounds.    Nor  is  the  stream 
Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  air, 
Though  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seems. 
Void  of  their  unseen  people.    These,  conoeaTd 
By  the  kind  art  of  forming  Heaven,  escape 
The  grosser  eye  of  man:  for,  if  the  worldfl 
In  worlds  indoeed  should  on  his  senses  bunt. 
From  catcs  ambrosial,  and  the  nectar*d  howl, 
He  would  abhorrent  turn;  and  in  dead  night, 
When  silence  sleeps  o'er  all,  be  stunn'd  with  noist 

Let  no  presuming  impious  railer  tax 
Creative  Wisdom,  as  if  ought  was  foim'd 
In  vain,  or  not  for  admirable  ends. 
Shall  little  haughty  Ignorance  pronounce 
His  works  unwise,  of  which  the  smsUmt  psft 
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jtation  parch'd,  tho  cleaning  fields 
ppeiy  lawn  an  arid  hue  disclose, 
ancy's  bloom,  and  wither  e'en  the  soul 
)  more  returns  the  cheerful  sound 
pening  scythe:  tho  mower  sinking  heaps 
u  tho  humid  hay,  with  flowers  perfumed ; 
tree  a  chirping  grasshopper  is  heard 
h  the  dumb  mead.  Dbtressful  Nature  pants. 

7  streams  look  languid  from  afar; 

lugh  the  unshclter'd  glade,  impatient,  seem 

into  the  covert  of  tho  grove. 
»nquering  Heat,  oh  intermit  thy  wrath ! 

my  throbbing  temples  potent  thus 
3t  so  fierce !  incessant  still  you  flow, 
J  another  fervent  flood  sucooeds, 
»n  the  head  profuse.    In  vain  I  sigh, 
tiess  turn,  and  look  around  for  night ; 

far  oflf;  and  hotter  hours  approach, 
lappy  he !  who.  on  the  sunless  side 
nantic  mountain,  forcstrcrown'd, 

the  whole  collected  shade  reclines : 
e  gelid  caverns,  woodbine-wrought, 
sh  bedew'd  with  ever-spouting  streams, 
ly  calm ;  while  all  the  world  without, 
ied,  and  sick,  tosses  in  noon. 

instructive  of  the  virtuous  man, 
eps  his  tempcr'd  mind  serene  and  pure, 
ry  passion  aptly  harmonized, 
jarring  world  with  vice  inflamed. 
>me,  ye  shades !  ye  bowery  thickets,  hail ! 

pines !  ye  venerable  oaks ! 

B  wild,  resounding  o'er  tho  steep ! 

8  is  your  shelter  to  the  soul, 

e  hunted  hart  the  sallying  spring, 
m  full-flowing,  that  his  swelling  sides 
M  he  floats  along  the  herbaged  brink, 
rough  the  nerves,  your  pleasing  comfort 


es; 


urt  beats  glad;  the  fresh-expanded  eye 
'  resume  their  watch ;  the  sinews  knit ; 
shoots  swift  through  all  the  lighten'd  limbs, 
id  the  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
ad  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock, 
irccly  moving  through  a  reedy  pool, 
irting  to  a  sudden  stream,  and  now 
Ji£fused  into  a  limpid  plain ; 
js  group  the  herds  and  flocks  compose, 
infusion  1  on  the  grassy  bank 
uninating  lie ;  while  others  stand 
the  flood,  and  often  bending  sip 
:ling  surface.    In  the  middle  droops 
>ng  laborious  ox,  of  honest  front, 
incomposed  he  shakes ;  and  from  his  sides 
ublous  insects  lashes  with  his  tail, 
ng  still.     Amid  his  subjects  safe, 
IB  the  monarch-swain ;  his  careless  arm 
1  round  his  head,  on  downy  moss  sustained ; 
id  his  scrip,  with  wholesome  viands  fiU'd ; 
iftening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 


Light  fly  his  slumbers,  if  perchance  a  flight 
Of  angry  gad-flies  fasten  on  the  herd; 
That  startling  scatters  from  the  shallow  brook, 
In  search  of  lavish  stream.    Tossing  the  foam. 
They  scorn  the  keeper's  voice,  and  scour  the  plain, 
Through  all  the  bright  severity  of  noon ; 
While,  from  their  labouring  breasts,  a  hollow  moan 
Proceeding,  runs  low-bellowing  round  the  hills. 

Oft  in  this  season  too  the  horse,  provoked. 
While  his  big  sinews  full  of  spirits  swell, 
Trembling  witli  vigour,  in  the  heat  of  blood. 
Springs  the  high  fence ;  and,  o'er  the  field  efiiiaed, 
Darts  on  the  gloomy  flood,  with  steadfast  eye, 
And  heart  estranged  to  fear:  his  nervous  chest. 
Luxuriant,  and  erect,  tho  seat  of  strength! 
Bears  down  the  opposing  stream :  quenchless  hit 

thirst; 
Ho  takes  the  river  at  redoubled  draughts; 
And  with  wide  nostrils,  snorting,  skims  the  wato. 

Still  let  me  pierce  into  the  midnight  depth 
Of  yonder  grove,  of  wildest  largest  growth: 
That,  forming  high  in  air  a  woodland  quire, 
Nods  o'er  the  mount  beneath.    At  every  step, 
Solemn  and  slow,  the  shadows  blacker  fall. 
And  all  is  awftil  liBtening  gloom  around. 

These  are  the  haunts  of  Meditation,  these 
The  scenes  where  ancient  bards  tho   inspiriag 

breath, 
Ecstatic,  felt;  and,  from  this  world  retired. 
Conversed  with  angels,  and  immortal  forms. 
On  gracious  errands  bent:  to  save  the  fall 
Of  virtue  struggling  on  the  brink  of  vice ; 
In  waking  whispers,  and  repeated  dreams. 
To  hint  pure  thought,  and  warn  the  favoured  som 
For  future  trials  fated  to  prepare; 
To  prompt  tho  poet,  who  devoted  gives 
His  muse  to  better  themes;  to  sooth  the  pangs 
Of  dying  worth,  and  from  the  patriot's  breast 
(Backward  to  mingle  in  detested  war. 
But  foremost  when  engaged)  to  turn  the  death; 
And  numbericss  such  offices  of  love, 
Daily,  and  nightly,  zealous  to  perform. 

Shook  sudden  from  the  bosom  of  the  sky 
A  Uiousand  shapes  or  glide  athwart  the  dusk. 
Or  stalk  majestic  on.    Deep-roused,  I  feel 
A  sacred  terror,  a  severe  delight, 
Creep  through  my  mortal  frame;  and  thus,  me- 

thinks, 
A  voice  than  human  more,  the  abstracted  ear 
Of  fancy  strikes:—"  Bo  not  of  us  afraid, 
Poor  kindred  man!  thy  fellow-creatures,  we 
From  the  same  Parent-Power  our  beings  drew. 
The  same  our  Lord,  and  laws,  and  great  pursolt. 
Once  some  of  us,  like  thee,  through  stormy  life, 
Toil'd,  tempest-beaten,  ere  we  could  attain 
Tliis  holy  calm,  this  harmony  of  mind. 
Where  purity  and  peace  immingle  charms. 
Then  fear  not  us;  but  vrith  responsive  song, 
Amid  these  dim  recesses,  undistnrhM 
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By  noisy  folly  and  diflcordant  vice, 

Of  Nature  sing  with  us,  and  Nature's  Ood. 

Here  frequent,  at  tiic  visionary  hour, 

When  musing  midnight  reigns  or  silent  noon, 

Angelic  harps  are  in  full  concert  heard, 

And  voices  chanting  from  the  wood-crown'd  hill, 

The  deepening  dale,  or  inmost  sylvan  glade: 

A  privilege  bcstow'd  by  us,  alone, 

On  Contemplation,  or  the  hallow'd  car 

Of  poet,  swelling  to  seraphic  strain." 

And  art  thou,  Stanley,*  of  that  sacred  band  1 
Alas,  for  us  too  soon!  though  raised  above 
The  reach  of  human  pain,  above  the  flight 
Of  human  joy;  yet,  with  a  mingled  ray 
Of  sadly  pleased  remembrance,  must  tlioufecl 
A  mother^s  love,  a  mother  s  tender  woe: 
Who  seeks  theo  still,  in  many  a  former  scene; 
Seeks  thy  fair  form,  thy  lovely  beaming  eyes, 
Thy  pleasing  converse,  by  gay  lively  sense 
Inspired:  where  moral  wisdom  mildly  shone, 
Without  the  toil  of  art;  and  virtue  glow'd. 
In  all  her  smiles,  without  forbidding  pride. 
But,  O  thou  best  of  parents!  wipe  thy  tears; 
Or  rather  to  Parental  Nature  pay 
The  tears  of  grateful  joy,  who  for  a  while 
Lent  thee  this  younger  self,  this  opening  bloom 
Of  thy  enlightened  mind  and  gentle  worth. 
Believe  the  Muse:  the  wintry  blast  of  death 
Kills  not  the  buds  of  virtue ;  no,  they  spread, 
Btneath  the  heavenly  beam  of  brighter  suns, 
Through  endless  ages,  into  higher  powers. 

Thus  up  the  mount,  in  airy  vision  wrapt, 
I  stray,  regardless  whither;  till  the  sound 
Of  a  near  fall  of  water  every  sense 
Wakes  from  the  charm  of  thought :  swift^rink- 

ing  back, 
I  check  my  steps,  and  >iow  the  broken  scene. 

Smooth  to  the  shelving  brink  a  copious  flood 
Rolls  fcur,  and  placid ;  where  coUectol  all. 
In  one  impetuous  torrent,  down  the  steep 
It  thundering   shoots,   and  shakes  the  country 

round. 
At  first,  an  azure  sheet,  it  rushes  broad ; 
Then  whitening  by  degrees,  as  prone  it  falls. 
And  from  the  loud  resounding  rocks  below 
Dash'd  in  a  cloud  of  foam,  it  sends  alofl 
A  hoary  mist,  and  forms  a  ceaseless  shower. 
Nor  can  the  tortun'd  wave  here  find  repose : 
But,  raging  still  amid  the  shaggy  rocks. 
Now  flashes  o'er  the  scattcr'd  fragments,  now 
Aslant  the  hollow  channel  rapid  darts ; 
And  falhng  fast  from  gradual  slope  to  slope, 
With  wild  infracted  course,  and  lesscn'd  roar, 
h  gains  a  safer  bed,  and  steals,  at  last, 
Along  the  mazes  of  the  quiet  vale. 

.%ivited  from  the  clifl*,  to  whose  dark  brow 

*  A  young  ladj,  who  died  at  the  ace  of  eighteen,  In  (he  year 
T73(V  upon  whom  lliomBOQ  wrote  an  Epitaph. 


He  clings,  the  itoep-ascending  eagle  soan, 
With  upward  pinions  through  the  flood  of  day; 
And,  giving  fuU  his  bosom  to  the  blaze, 
Gains  on  the  sun;  while  all  the  tuneful  race, 
Smit  by  aflUctive  noon,  disordered  droop, 
Deep  in  the  thicket;  or,  from  bower  to  bower 
Responsive,  force  an  interrupted  strain. 
The  stock-dove  only  tlirough  the  forest  coos, 
Mournfully  hoarse;  oft  ceaning  fcom  hia  plaint, 
Short  interval  of  weaxy  wo !  again 
The  sad  idea  of  his  murder'd  mate, 
Struck  firom  his  side  by  savage  fowler's  giiile, 
Across  his  fancy  comes;  and  then  lesounda 
A  louder  song  of  sorrow  through  tho  grove. 

Beside  the  dewy  border  let  me  sit, 
AU  in  tho  freshness  of  the  humid  air: 
There  in  that  hollow'd  rock,  grotesque  and  vnla^ 
An  ample  chair  moss-Iincd,  and  over  head 
By  flowering  lunbrage  shaded;  where  the  bee 
Strays  diligent ;  and  with  the  extracted  balm 
Of  fragrant  woodbine  WmuIs  his  little  thigh. 

Now,  while  I  taste  the  sweetncos  of  the  shade 
Wliile  Nature  lies  around  dccp-lull'd  in  noon, 
Now  come,  bold  Fancy,  spread  a  daring  fliglit, 
And  view  the  wondera  of  the  torrid  zone: 
Climes  unrelenting!  with  whose  rage  compared, 
Yon  blaze  is  feeble,  and  yon  skies  are  cool. 
See,  how  at  once  the  bright  elTulgent  son. 
Rising  direct,  swift  chases  from  the  sky 
The  short-lived  twilight;  and  with  ardent  blaze 
Looks  gaily  fierce  through  all  the  dazzling  air: 
He  mounts  his  throne;  but  kind  bcfbve  him  8ead% 
Issuing  from  out  tho  portals  of  the  mom, 
Tho  general  breeze,*  to  mitigate  his  fire, 
And  breathe  refresliment  on  a  fainting  worid. 
Great  arc  tlie  scones,  with  dreadful  beauty  crown'd 
And  barbarous  wealth,  that  sco,  each  circling  year. 
Returning  suns  and  double  seasonst  pass: 
Rocks  rich  in  gems,  and  mountains  big  with  mines. 
That  on  the  Idgh  equator  ridgy  rise. 
Whence  many  a  bursting  stream  aurUexous  plays: 
Majestic  woods,  of  every  vigorous  green, 
Stage  above  stage,  high  waving  o'er  the  hills; 
Or  to  the  fair  horizon  wide  diflused, 
A  boundless  deep  immensity  of  shade. 
Here  lofty  trees,  to  ancient  song  unknowr. 
The  noble  sons  of  potent  heat  and  floods 
Prone-rushing  from  the  clouds,  rear  Iiigh  to  Heaven 
Their  thorny  stems,  and  broad  around  them  throw 
Meridian  gloom.     Here,  in  eternal  prime, 
Unnumbered  fruits  of  keen  delicious  tasto 
And  vital  spirit,  drink  amid  the  clitTs, 


'  Which  blows  constantly  between  the  tropics  from  lbs 
east,  or  the  cnUaicnU  points,  the  nonheaat  and  muth-ciHC; 
cauivd  by  the  preaeture  of  tlie  rarefied  air  on  itiot  before  it,  ao* 
cording  to  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  siin  from  eoai  to  wcsc. 

t  In  all  climates  betwren  the  tntpics,  the  nin,  as  he  psmm 
and  repasKS  In  his  annual  motion,  is  twice  a  year  venica^ 
which  produces  ihlscflacL 
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And  burning  sands  that  bank  tho  shrubby  vales, 
Redoubled  day,  jet  in  their  mgged  coats 
A  firiendlj  juice  to  cool  its  rage  contain. 

Bear  me,  Ppmono!  to  thy  citron  groves; 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  through  the  green, 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.    Lay  me  reclined 
Beneath  the  spreading  tamarind  that  shakes, 
Fann'd  by  the  breeze,  its  fever-cooling  fruit. 
Deep  in  the  night  the  massy  locust  sheds, 
duench  my  hot  limbs;  of  lead  me  through  the 

maze. 
Embowering  endless,  of  the  Indian  fig; 
Or  thrown  at  gayer  ease,  on  some  fair  brow, 
Let  me  behold,  by  breezy  murmurs  cooFd, 
Broad  o'er  my  head,  the  verdant  cedar  wave, 
And  high  palmetos  hft  their  graceful  shade. 
Or  stretch'd  amid  these  orchards  of  the  sun. 
Give  roe  to  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl. 
And  from  tho  palm  to  draw  its  freshening  wine! 
More  bounteous  far  than  all  the  frantic  juice 
Which  Bacchus  pours.    Nor,  on  its  slender  twigs 
Low-bending,  be  the  full  pomegranate  scom'd; 
Nor,  creeping  through  the  woods,  the  gelid  race 
Of  berries.    Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 
Unboastful  worth,  above  fastidious  pomp. 
Witness,  thou  best  Anana,  thou  the  pride 
Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whate'cr 
The  poets  imaged  in  tho  golden  age: 
Cluick  let  roe  strip  thee  of  thy  tufty  coat. 
Spread  thy  ambrosial  stores,  and  feast  with  Jove ! 

From  these  the  prospect  varies.  Plains  immense 
Lie  stretch'd  below,  interminable  meads 
And  vast  savannahs,  where  the  wandering  eye, 
Unfix'd,  is  in  a  verdant  ocean  lost. 
Another  Flora  there,  of  bolder  hues, 
And  richer  sweets,  beyond  our  garden's  pride. 
Plays  o'er  the  fields,  and  showers  with  sudden  hand 
Elzuberant  spring:  for  oft  those  valleys  shift 
Thar  green  embroider'd  robe  to  fiery  brown. 
And  swift  to  green  again,  as  scorching  suns, 
Or  streaming  dews  and  torrent  rains,  prevail. 

Along  these  lonely  regions,  where,  retired 
From  little  scenes  of  art,  great  Nature  dwells 
In  awful  solitude,  and  nought  is  seen 
But  the  wild  herds  that  own  no  master's  stall 
Prodigious  riven  roll  their  &ttening  seas: 
On  whose  luxuriant  herbage,  half  conceal'd. 
Like  a  faDen  cedar,  far  diffused  his  train, 
Cased  in  green  scales,  the  crocodile  extends. 
The  flood  disparts:  behold!  in  plaited  mail 
Behemoth*  rears  his  head.  Glanced  from  his  side, 
The  darted  steel  in  idle  shivers  flics : 
He  fcariess  walks  the  plain,  or  seeks  the  hills; 
Where,  as  he  crops  his  varied  fare,  tho  herds. 
In  widening  circle  round,  forget  their  food, 
And  at  the  harmless  stranger  wondering  gaze. 


*  The  hippopotannu^  or  rIver-luHve. 
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Peaceful,  beneath  primeval  trees,  that  cast 
Their  ample  shade  o'er  Niger's  stream, 
And  where  the  Ganges  rolls  his  sacred  wave; 
Or  mid  the  central  depth  of  blackening  woodsj, 
High  raised  in  solemn  theatre  around. 
Leans  the  huge  elephant:  wisest  of  brutes! 
O  truly  wise,  with  gentle  might  endow'd. 
Though  powerful,  not  destructive!  here  ho  sees 
Revolving  ages  sweep  the  changeful  earth. 
And  empires  rise  and  fall;  regardless  he 
Of  what  the  never-resting  race  of  men 
Project:  thrice  happy!  could  he  'scape  their  guiley 
Who  mine,  from  cruel  avarice,  his  steps; 
Or  with  his  towery  grandeur  swell  their  state. 
The  pride  of  kings!  or  else  his  strength  pervert, 
And  bid  him  rage  amid  the  mortal  fray, 
Astonish'd  at  the  madness  of  mankind. 

Wide  o'er  the  winding  umbrage  of  the  floods, 
Like  vivid  blossoms  glowing  from  afar. 
Thick  swarm  the  brighter  birds.  For  Nature'shand, 
That  with  a  sportive  vanity  has  deck'd 
The  plumy  nations,  there  her  gayest  hues 
Profusely  pours*    But,  if  she  bids  them  shine, 
Array 'd  in  alfthe  beauteous  beams  of  day. 
Yet  frugal  still,  she  humbles  them  in  song. 
Nor  envy  we  the  gaudy  robes  they  lent 
Proud  Montezuma's  realm,  whose  legions  cast 
A  boundless  radiance  waving  on  the  sun, 
WMe  Philomel  is  ours;  while  in  our  shades. 
Through  the  soft  silence  of  tho  listening  night, 
The  sober-suited  songstress  thrills  her  lay. 

But  come,  my  muse,  the  desert-barrier  burst, 
A  wild  expanse  of  hfeless  sand  and  «ky: 
And,  swifter  than  the  toiling  caravan. 
Shoot  o'er  the  vale  of  Sennar;  ardent  climb 
The  Nubian  mountains,  and  the  secret  bounds 
Of  jealous  Abjrssinia  boldly  pierce. 
Thou  art  no  ruffian,  who  beneath  the  mask 
Of  social  commerce  comcst  to  rob  their  wealth; 
No  holy  fury  thou,  blaspheming  Heaven, 
With  consecrated  steel  to  stab  their  peace, 
And  through  the  land,  yet  red  from  civil  woundup 
To  spread  the  purple  tyranny  of  Rome. 
Thou,  like  tho  harmless  bee,  mayest  freely  range^  ■ 
From  mead  to  mead  bright  with  exalted  flowers, 
From  jasmine  grove  to  grove  mayst  wander  gay, 
Through  palmy  shades  and  aromatic  woods, 
That  grace  the  plains,  invest  the  peopled  hills, 
And  up  the  more  than  Alpine  mountains  wave. 
There  on  the  breezy  summit,  spreading  fair. 
For  many  a  league ;  or  on  stupendous  rocks. 
That  from  the  sun-redoubling  valley  lift. 
Cool  to  tho  middle  air,  their  lawny  tops; 
Where  palaces,  and  fanes,  and  villas  rise; 
And  gardens  smile  around,  and  cultured  fields,* 


*  In  all  the  regions  of  the  torrid  zone  the  bink^  Oiougii 
mon  beautiful  in  their  plumage,  are  observed  to  bo  lass  in» 
lodlous  then  ouxs. 
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And  fountains  gush ;  and  careless  herds  and  flocks 
Securely  stray ;  a  world  within  itself, 
Disdaining  all  assault :  there  let  me  draw 
Ethereal  soul,  there  drink  reviving  gales, 
Profusely  breathing  from  the  spicy  groves. 
And*  vales  of  fragrance;  there  at  distance  hear 
The  roaring  floods,  and  cataracts,  that  sweep 
From  disembowerd  earth  the  virgin  gold ; 
And  o'er  the  varied  landscape,  restless,  rove, 
Fervent  with  life  of  every  fairer  kind : 
A  land  of  wonders !  which  the  sun  still  eyes 
With  ray  direct,  as  of  the  lovely  realm 
Elnomour'd,  and  delighting  there  to  dwell. 
How  changed  the  scene !  in  blazing  height  of 

noon. 
The  sun,  oppress'd,  is  plunged  in  thickest  gloom. 
Still  horror  reigns,  a  dreary  twilight  round, 
Of  struggling  night  and  day  malignant  mix'd. 
For  to  the  hot  equator  crowding  fast. 
Where,  highly  rarefied,  the  yielding  air 
Admits  their  stream,  incoiij»ant  vapours  roll. 
Amazing  clouds  on  clouds  continual  heap'd ; 
Or  whirl'd  tempestuous,  by  the  gusty  wind, 
Or  silent  borne  along,  heavy  and  slow. 
With  the  big  stores  of  steaming  oceans  charged. 
Meantime,  amid  these  upper  seas,  condensed 
Around  the  cold  aerial  mountain's  brow, 
And  by  conflicting  winds  together  dash'd. 
The  thunder  holds  his  black  tremendous  throne ; 
From  cloud  to  cloud  the  rending  lightnings  rage ; 
Till,  in  the  furious  elemental  war 
Dissolved,  the  whole  precipitated  mass 
Unbroken  floods  and  solid  torrents  i)oun. 
The  treasures  these,   hid   from  the  bounded 

search 
Of  ancient    knowledge;   whence,  with  annual 

pomp. 
Rich  king  of  flootls !  o'erflows  the  swelling  Nile. 
From  his  two  springs,  in  Gojam's  sunny  realm, 
Pure  welling  out,  he  through  the  lucid  lake 
Of  fair  Dambea  rolls  his  infant  stream. 
There,  by  the  naiads  nursed,  he  sports  away 
His  playful  youth,  amid  the  fragrant  idea, 
That  with  unfading  verdure  smile  around. 
Ambitious,  thence  the  manly  rivpr  breaks; 
And  gathering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
With  all  the  mellow'd  treasures  of  the  sky. 
Winds  in  progressive  majesty  along: 
Through  splendid  kingdoms  now  devolves  his 

maze, 
Now  wanders  wild  o'er  solitarv  tracts 
Of  life-deserted  sand;  till,  glad  to  quit 
The  joyless  desert,  down  tlic  Nubian  rocks 
From  thundering  etcop  to  steep,  he  iM)urs  his  urn, 
And  Egypt  joys  In^ncath  the  spreading  wave. 

His  brother  Niger  too,  and  all  the  floods 
In  which  the  full-ibrm'd  maids  of  Afric  lave 
Their  jetty  liml>s;  and  all  that  from  the  tract 
Oi  woody  mountain  stretch'd  through  gorgeous  Ind 


Fall  on  Cor'manders  coast,  or  Malabfti; 
From  Menam*8*  orient  stream,  that  nightly  ahinei 
With  insect-lamps,  to  where  Aurora  sheds 
On  Indus'  smiling  banks  the  rosy  shower: 
All,  at  this  bounteous  season,  ope  their  uzns, 
And  pour  untoiling  harvest  o'er  the  land. 

Nor  ksB  thy  world,  Columbus,  drinks,  lefresh'd. 
The  lavish  moisture  of  the  melting  year. 
Wide  o'er  his  isles,  the  brancldng  Oronoque 
Rolls  a  brown  deluge;  and  the  native  drives 
To  dwell  aloft  on  lifo-suflicing  trees. 
At  once  his  dome,  his  robe,  his  food,  and  arms. 
Sweird  by  a  thousand  streams,  impetuous  huil'd 
From  all  the  roaring  Andes,  huge  descends 
The  mighty  Orellana.t    Scarce  the  Muse 
Dares  stretch  her  wing  o'er  this  enormous  i 
Of  rushing  water;  scarce  she  dares  attempt 
The  sea-like  Plata ;  to  whose  dread  expanse, 
Continuous  depth,  and  wondrous  length  of  ooone^ 
Our  floods  are  rills.    With  unabated  Ibroe, 
In  silent  dignity  they  sweep  along. 
And  traverse  realms   unknown,   and    blooming 

wilds. 
And  fruitful  deserts,  worlds  of  solitude, 
Where  tho  sun  smiles  and  seasons  teem  in  Tain, 
Unseen  and  unenjoy'd.    Forsaking  these. 
O'er  peopled  plains  they  fair-diflusivo  flow, 
And  many  a  nation  feal,  and  circle  safe, 
In  their  soil  bosom,  many  a  happy  isle; 
The  seat  of  blameless  Pan,  yet  undlsturb'd 
By  Christian  crimes,  and  Europe's  cruel  sons. 
Thus  pouring  on  they  proudly  seek  the  deep, 
Whoso  vanquish'd  tide  recoiling  from  the  sho^ 
Yields  to  the  liquid  weight  of  half  the  globe, 
And  Ocean  trembles  for  his  green  domain. 

But  what  avails  this  wondrous  waste  of  wealth! 
Tins  gay  profusion  of  luxurious  bliss  1 
This  pomp  of  Nature  1  what  their  balmy  meadi^ 
Their  jiowerful  herbs,  and  Ceres  void  of  pain  1 
By  vagrant  birds  dispersed  and  wailing  winds. 
What  their  unplanted   fruits  1    what    the  coat 

draughts. 
The  ambrosial  food,  rich  gums,  and  spicy  health, 
Their  forests  yield  'i  their  toiling  insects  what  1 
Their  silky  pride,  and  vegetable  iv^bcsl 
Ah  I  what  avail  their  fatal  treasures,  hid 
Deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  pitying  earth, 
Golconda's  gems,  and  sad  Potosi's  mines ; 
Where  dwelt  the  gentlest  children  of  the  sun  7 
What  all  tiiat  Afric's  golden  rivers  roll. 
Her  odorous  woods,  and  sliining  ivory  stores? 
Ul-futed  race !  the  soflening  arts  of  Peace, 
Whatc'er  the  humanizing  Muses  teach ; 
The  godlike  wisdom  of  the  temper'd  breast 


*  Tlie  river  that  runs  through  Siam :  on  whose  K»ni;^  « 
vast  multitude  of  those  in!>ect«,  called  flre-flic«,  inake  a  beau- 
tiful appearance  in  the  nigiit. 

t  The  river  of  Uic  Aniazuus. 
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Progressive  troth,  the  patient  force  of  thought ; 
Investigation  calm,  whose  silent  powers 
Command  the  world ;  the  light  that  leads  to  Hea- 
ven; 
Kind  equal  role,  the  government  of  laws, 
And  all-protecting  Freedom,  which  alone 
Sustains  the  name  and  dignity  of  man : 
These  are  not  theirs.    The  parent  sun  himself 
Seems  o'er  this  world  of  slaves  to  tyrannize ; 
And,  with  oppressive  ray,  the  roseate  bloom 
Of  heauty  blasting,  gives  the  gloomy  hue, 
And  feature  gross :  or  worse,  to  rothless  deeds, 
Mad  jealousy,  blind  rage,  and  fell  revenge. 
Their  fervid  spirit  fires.    Love  dwells  not  there, 
The  soft  regards,  the  tenderness  of  life, 
The  heart-shed  tear,  the  ineffable  delight 
Of  sweet  humanity:  these  court  the  hewai 
Of  milder  climes ;  in  selfish  fierce  desire. 
And  the  wild  fury  of  voluptuous  sense. 
There  lost.    The  very  brute-creation  there 
This  rage  partakes,  and  burns  with  horrid  fire. 
Lo !  the  green  serpent,  from  his  dark  abode, 
Which  even  Imagination  fears  to  tread, 
At  noon  forth-issuing,  gathers  up  his  train 
In  orbs  immense,  then,  darting  out  anew, 
Seeks  the  refreshing  fount;  by  which  diffused. 
He  throws  his  folds :  and  while,  with  threatening 

tongue 
And  deathful  jaws  erect,  the  monster  curls 
His  flaming  crest,  all  other  t!urst  appall'd. 
Or  shivering  flies  or  chcck'd  at  distance  stands. 
Nor  dares  approach.     But  still  more  direful  he, 
The  small  dose-lurking  minister  of  fate, 
Whose  high-concocted  venom  through  the  veins 
A  rapid  lightning  darts,  arresting  swift 
The  vital  current.    Form'd  to  humble  man. 
This  child  of  vengeful  Nature !  there,  sublimed 
To  fearless  lust  of  blood,  the  savage  race 
Roam,  licensed  by  the  shading  hour  of  guilt. 
And  foul  misdeed,  when  the  pure  day  has  shut 
His  sacred  e3'e.    The  tiger  darting  fierce 
Impetuous  on  the  prey  his  glance  has  doomed : 
The  lively  shining  leopard,  speckled  o'er 
With  many  a  spot,  the  beauty  of  the  waste ; 
And,  scorning  all  the  taming  arts  of  man, 
The  keen  hyena,  fullest  of  the  fell. 
These,  rushing  from  the  inhospitable  woods 
Of  Mauritania,  or  the  tufted  isles, 
That  verdant  rise  amid  the  Libyan  wild, 
Innumerous  glare  around  their  shaggy  king 
Majestic,  stalking  o'er  the  printed  sand ; 
And,  with  imperious  and  repeated  roars. 
Demand  their  fated  food.     The  fearful  flocks 
Crowd  near  the  guardian  swain ;  the  nobler  herds, 
Where  round  their  lordly  bull,  in  roral  ease 
They  rominating  Ue,  with  horror  hear 
The  coming  rage.    The  awaken'd  village  starts ; 
And  to  her  fluttering  breast  the  mother  strains 
Her  thoughtless  infant.    From  the  pyrate's  den, 


Or  stern  Morocco's  tyrant  fang  escaped. 
The  wretch  half  wishes  for  Ms  bonds  again : 
While,  uproar  all,  the  wilderness  resounds, 
From  Atlas  eastward  to  the  frighted  Nile. 

Unhappy  he !  who  from  the  first  of  joys, 
Sodety,  cut  off,  is  left  alone 
Amid  this  world  of  death.    Day  af^er  day^ 
Sad  on  the  jutting  eminence  he  sits. 
And  views  the  main  that  ever  toils  below; 
Still  fondly  forming  in  the  farthest  verge. 
Where  the  round  ether  mixes  with  the  wave. 
Ships,  dim-discovcr'd  dropping  from  the  clouds ; 
At  evening,  to  the  setting  sun  he  turns 
A  mouroful  eye,  and  down  his  dying  heart 
Sinks  helpless ;  while  the  wonted  roar  is  up. 
And  hiss  continual  through  the  tedious  night. 
Yet  here,  «'en  here,  into  these  black  abodes 
Of  monsters,  unappall'd,  from  stooping  Rome, 
And  guilty  CaMar,  Liberty  retinnl, 
Pier  Cato  following  through  Numidian  wilds  * 
Disdainful  of  Campania's  gentle  plains, 
And  all  the  green  delights  Ausonia  pours; 
When  for  them  she  must  bend  the  serx'ile  knee. 
And  fawning  take  the  splendid  robber's  boon. 

Nor  stop  the  terrors  of  these  regions  here. 
Commission'd  demons  oft,  angels  of  wrath. 
Let  loose  the  raging  elements.    Breathed  hot 
From  all  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  sky. 
And  the  wide  glittering  waste  of  burniiig  sand, 
A  suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.    Patient  of  thirst  and  toil, 
Son  of  the  desert !  e'en  the  camel  feels. 
Shot  through  his  wither'd  heart,  the  fiery  blast 
Or  from  the  black-red  ether,  bursting  broad. 
Sallies  the  sudden  whirlwind.   Straight  the  sands, 
Commovcd  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play: 
Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  darkening  come ; 
Till,  with  the  general  all-involving  storm 
Swept  up,  the  whole  continuous  wild  arise; 
And  by  their  noonday  fount  dejected  thrown 
Or  sunk  at  night  in  sad  disastrous  sleep. 
Beneath  descending  hills,  the  caravan 
Is  buried  deep.    In  Cairo's  crowded  streets 
The  impatient  merchant,  wondering,  waits  in  vain, 
And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  delay. 

But  chief  at  sea,  whose  every  flexile  wave 
Obeys  the  blast,  the  aerial  tumult  swells. 
In  the  dread  ocean,  undulating  wide, 
Beneath  the  radiant  line  that  girts  the  globe, 
The  circhng  Typhon,*  whirl'd  from  point  to  point, 
Exhausting  all  the  rage  of  all  the  sky, 
And  dire  Ecnephia*  reign.    Amid  the  heavens, 
Falsely  sen^ne,  deep  in  a  cloudy  speck  t 
Compress'd,  the  mighty  tempest  brooduig  dwella 


*  Typhon  and  Emcphia,  names  of  paniculax  forma  or  Iioi  • 
ricanen,  known  only  bctweca  the  trojiict*. 

1  Called  by  sailora  the  Ox-«ye,  being  in  appeararct  ai  ft*« 
noblgser. 
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Of  no  regard,  save  to  the  skilful  eye, 

Fiery  and  foul,  the  small  prognostic  hangs 

Aloft,  or  on  the  promontor>''s  brow 

Musters  its  force.    A  faint  deceltAil  calm, 

A  fluttering  gale,  the  demon  sends  before, 

To  tempt  the  spreading  sail.    Then  down  at  once, 

Precipitant,  descends  a  mingled  mass 

Of  roaring  winds,  and  flame,  and  rushing  floods. 

In  wild  amazement  fix'd  the  sailor  stands. 

Art  is  too  slow:  by  rapid  fate  oppressed, 

His  broad-winged  ▼essel  drinks  the  whclnung  tide, 

Hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  black  abyss. 

With  such  mad  seas  the  daring  Gama*  fought. 

For  many  a  day,  and  many  a  dreadful  night, 

Incessant,  labouring  round  the  stormy  Cape; 

By  bold  ambition  led,  and  bolder  thir^ 

Of  gold.    For  then  from  ancient  gloom  emerged 

The  rising  world  of  trade:  the  Genius,  then, 

Of  navigation,  that,  m  hopeless  sloth, 

Had  slumlwr'd  on  the  vast  Atlantic  deep, 

For  idle  ages,  starting,  heard  at  la^t 

The  Lusitanian  Prince  ;t  who.  Heaven-inspired, 

To  love  of  useful  glory  roused  mankind. 

And  in  unbounded  commerce  mix'd  the  world. 

Increasing  still  the  terrors  of  these  storms, 
His  jaws  horrific  orm'd  with  threefold  fate. 


The  miserable  scene,  you  pitying,  saw 
To  infant-weakness  sunk  the  warrior's  arm; 
Saw  the  deep-racking  pang,  the  ghastly  form, 
The  lip  pale  quivering,  and  the  beamless  eye 
Xo  more  with  ardour  bright:  you  heard  thegn 
Of  agonizing  ships,  from  shore  to  shore; 
Heard,  nightly  plunged  amid  the  sullen  waves. 
The  frequent  corse;  while  on  each  other  fix'd, 
In  sad  presage,  the  blank  assistants  seem'd, 
Silent,  to  ask,  w^hom  Fate  would  next  demind 
What  need  I  mention  those  inclement  skies, 
Where,  frequent  o'er  the  sickening  dty,  Plign 
The  fiercest  child  of  Nemesis  divine. 
Descends  1  From  Ethiopia's  poison'd  woods. 
From  stifled  Cairo's  filth,  and  fetid  flckis 
With  locust-anuics  putrefying  heaped, 
Tliis  great  destroyer  sprung.     Her  awful  ngi 
The  brutes  escapes:  ^lan  is  her  destined  prey, 
Intemperate  Man'!  and,  o*er  his  guilty  domes, 
She  draws  a  close  incumbent  cloud  of  death; 
Uninterrupte<l  by  the  living  winds, 
Forbid  to  blow  a  wholesome  breeze;  and  stoia'd 
With  many  a  mixture  by  the  sun,  suflused, 
Of  angry  asiKJct.     Princely  wisdom,  then. 
Dejects  his  watchful  eye;  and  from  the  Land 
Of  feeble  justice,  ineflcctual,  drop 


Here  dwells  the  direful  shark.    Lured  by  the  scent  The  sword  and  balance:  mute  the  %'oice  of  joy, 


Of  steaming  crowds,  of  rank  disease,  and  death, 
Behold!  ho  rushing  cuts  the  briny  flood, 
Swift  as  the  gale  can  bear  the  ship  along; 
And,  from  the  partners  of  that  cruel  trade, 
Wliich  spoils  unhappy  Guinea  of  her  sons, 
Demands  his  share  of  prey ;  demands  themselves. 
The  stormy  futcs  descend :  one  death  involves 
Tyrants  and  slaves;  when  straight,  tlicir  mangled 

limbs 
Crashing  at  once,  he  dyes  the  purple  seas 
With  gore,  and  riots  in  tlie  vengeful  meal. 

When  o'er  this  world,  by  equinoctial  rains 
Flooded  immense,  looks  out  the  joyless  sun, 


And  hush'd  the  clajnour  of  the  busy  world. 
Empty  the  streets,  with  uncouth  verilurecUd; 
Into  the  worst  of  deserts  sudden  turn'd 
The  cheerful  haunt  of  men :  unless  esca[)cd 

!  From  tlie  doom'd  house,  where  matchless  bona 

reigns, 
Sliut  up  by  barbarous  fear,  the  smitten  wivtch, 
With   frenzy  wild,   breaks   loose;   and,  loud  tt 

Heaven 
Screaming,  tlie  dreadful  policy  arraigns, 
Inhuman,  and  unvvisi*.     The  sullen  iloor, 
Yet  unuifected,  on  its  cautious  hiji<;c 

I  Fearing  to  turn,  abliors  society: 


And  draws  the  copious  stream :  from  swampy  fens,  DeiHMidanta,  friends,  rt^Iations,  Love  hunscif. 

Where  putrefaction  into  life  ferments,  j  Savaged  by  v,oc,  forget  the  tender  tie. 

And  breathes  destructive  myriads;  or  from  woods,  The  sweet  engaj;enient  of  the  foehn^  heart. 

Impenetrable  shades,  recesses  foul. 

In  vapours  rank  and  blue  corruption  WTapt, 

Whose  gloomy  horrors  yet  no  des})erate  foot 

Has  ever  dared  to  pierce;  then,  wasteful,  forth 

Walks  the  dire  Power  of  pestilent  disease. 

A  thousand  hideous  fiends  her  course  attend, 

Sick  Nature  blasting,  and  to  heartless  woe, 

And  feeble  desolation,  casting  down 

The  towering  hopes  and  all  the  pride  of  Man. 

Such  as,  of  late,  at  Carthagena  quench'd 

The  British  fire.     You,  gallant  Vernon,  saw 


But  vain  their  M:\iU\i  care:  the  circling  skj, 
The  wide  enlivening  air  is  fuil  of  fate; 
And,  struck  by  turns,  in  solitary  pan^s 
They  fall,  unhlest,  untended,  and  unmoumd 
Thus  o'er  the  pro.strate  city  black  Despair 
Extends  her  raven  uing:  while,  to  coniphte 
The  scene  of  desolation,  stretch'd  around, 
The  grim  guards  stand,  denying  all  rt»treat. 
And  give  tlie  living  wretch  a  U-tter  death. 

Much  yet  remains  unsung:  the  rage  intf  use 
Of  brazen-vaulted  skies,  of  iron  fields, 

Where  drou;xht  and  famine  starve  the  Misted  ve; 

•  Va,*:o  lie  G.ima,  thr  fipst  who  Hailed  round  Afiica.  by  the   i.';..,.i  i  ..  ♦!.    *  -  u     «•  *    .      ••  i » 

-   _  f  „     ,  „     ■     .,    c  ^  ,   ,  «tiiwi,  'V  "'o  1-ired  l»v  the  torch  ot  noon  to  ttMil»  d  Ta^ro 

1  Don  Ilcnry,  iliird  eon  u.  John  the  Firw,  King  of  Pomiral.    ^  "^  ii»">riale  hill  that  s^ho«>U  the  pill  ird  flame: 
iJi«8U\>ng  pcniu»  to  the  dincovcry  of  ifcw r«Minu-ica  was  Uie  -^"'^j  roused  within  the  suMerranean  world, 
dikf  source  of  all  the  modern  improTeiucuLs  in  navi^atioa    .  The  expanding  earthquake,  that  rL>si^tI(.*ss  shal 
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cities  from  their  solid  bafc, 
ies  mountains  in  the  flaming  gulf, 
ooogh ;  return,  my  vagrant  Muse : 
scene  of  horror  calls  thee  home. 
,  alow-settling  o'er  the  lurid  grove 
darkness  broods ,  and  growing  gains 
possession  of  the  sky,  surcharged 
athful  vapour,  from  the  secret  beds, 
.eep  the  mineral  generations,  drawn, 
itie,  sulphur,  and  the  fiery  spume 
umen,  steaming  on  the  day, 
iou»-tinctured  trains  of  latent  flune, 
le  sky,  and  in  yon  baleful  cloud, 
ling  gloom,  a  magazine  of  fate, 
i  till,  by  the  touch  ethereal  roused, 
.of  clouds,  or  irritating  war 
ig  winds,  while  all  is  calm  below, 
iouB  spring.    A  boding  silence  reigns, 
oughthedun  expanse ;  save  the  dull  sound 
Q  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm, 

the  muttering  earth,  disturbs  the  flood, 
Les  the  forest-leaf  without  a  breath, 
the  lowest  vale,  the  aerial  tribes 

the  tempest-loving  raven  scarce 

ng  the  dubious  dusk.    In  rueful  gazo 

e  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 

ploring  eye,  by  man  forsook, 

he  crowded  cottage  hies  him  fast, 

the  shelter  of  the  downward  cave. 

ling  fear,  and  dumb  amazement  all : 

the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 

iar  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud ; 

wing  slower,  in  explosion  vast, 

inder  raises  his  tremendous  voice. 

icaid  solemn  o'er  the  verge  of  Heaven, 

ieet  growls ;  but  as  it  nearer  comes, 

its  awful  burden  on  the  wind, 

nings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 

!  astounds :  dll  over  head  a  sheet 

lame  discloses  wide ;  then  shuts, 

IS  wider ;  shuts  and  opens  still 

e,  wrapping  ether  in  a  blaze. 

he  looeen'd  aggravated  roar, 

I,  deepening,  mingling ;  peal  on  peal 

lorrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 

comes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail, 

•descending  rain.   Wide-rent,  the  clouds 

lole  flood;  and  yet,  its  flame  unquench'd, 

mquerablc  lightning  struggles  through, 

nd  fierce,  or  in  red  whirling  balls, 

the  mountains  with  redoubled  rage. 

n  the  stroke,  above,  the  smouldring  pine 

lad shattcr'd  trunk;  and,  stretch'd below, 

group  the  blasted  cattle  lie : 

soil  flocks,  with  that  same  harmless  look 

re  alive,  and  ruminating  still 

{  eye;  and  there  the  frowning  bull, 

alf-raised.     Struck  on  tiie  castled  cliff, 

liable  tower  and  spiry  fane 

«  p  % 


Resign  their  aged  pride.    The  gloomy  wiiods 
Start  at  the  flash,  and  from  their  deep  recess. 
Wide-flaming  out,  their  trembling  inmates  sbak«. 
Amid  Carnarvon's  mountains  racrcs  loud 
The  repercussive  roar:  with  mighty  crush. 
Into  the  flashing  deep,  from  the  rude  rocks 
Of  Penmanmaur  heap'd  hideous  to  the  sky, 
Tumble  the  smitten  diffs;  and  Snowden's  peak, 
Dissolving,  instant  yields  his  wintry  load. 
Far  seen,  the  heights  of  heathy  Cheviot  blaze^ 
The  Thuld  bellows  through  her  utmost  isles. 

Guilt   hears   appall'd,   with   deeply  troubled 
thought. 
And  yet  not  always  on  the  guilty  head 
Descends  the  fated  flash.    Young  Celadon 
And  his  Amelia  were  a  matchless  pair; 
With  equal  virtue  form'd,  and  equal  grace, 
The  same,  distinguish'd  by  their  sex  alone: 
Hers  the  mild  lustre  of  the  blooming  mom. 
And  his  the  radiance  of  the  risen  day. 

They  lov'd:  but  such  the  guileless  passion  was, 
As  in  the  dawn  of  time  inform'd  tlie  heart 
Of  innocence  and  undissembling  truth. 
'Twas  friendship,  heighten'd  by  the  mutual  wish; 
The  enchanting  hope,  and  sympathetic  glow, 
Beam'd  firom  the  mutual  eye.    Devoting  all 
To  love,  each  was  to  each  a  dearer  self; 
Supremely  happy  in  the  awaken'd  power 
Of  giving  joy.    Alone,  amid  the  shades. 
Still  in  harmonious  intercourse  they  lived 
The  rural  day,  and  talk'd  the  flowing  heart. 
Or  sigh'd  and  look'd  unutterable  things. 

So  pass'd  their  life,  a  clear  united  stream. 
By  care  unruflied;  till,  in  an  evil  hour, 
The  tempest  caught  them  on  the  tender  walk,    ' 
Heedless  how  far  and  where  its  mazes  stray'd, 
While  with  each  other  blest,  creative  love 
Still  bade  eternal  Eden  smile  around. 
Presaging  instant  fate,  her  bosom  heaved 
Unwonted  sighs,  and  stealing  oil  a  look 
Of  the  big  gloom,  on  Celadon  her  eye 
Fell  tearful,  wetting  her  disorder'd  cheek. 
In  vain  assuring  love,  and  confidence 
In  Heaven,  repress'd  her  fear;  it  grew,  and  shook 
Her  frame  near  dissolution.    He  perceived 
The  unequal  conflict,  and  as  angels  look 
On  dying  saints,  his  eyes  compassion  shed. 
With  love  illumined  high.    "  Fear  not,"  he  said« 
"  Sweet  innocence!  thou  stranger  to  oiTenoe, 
And  inward  storm !  He,  who  yon  skies  involves 
In  frowns  of  darkness,  ever  sndles  on  thee 
With  kind  regard.    O'er  thee  the  secret  shaft 
That  wastes  at  midnight,  or  the  undreaded  hour 
Of  noon,  flies  harmless:  and  that  very  voice, 
Which  thunders  terror  through  the  guilty  heart, 
With  tongues  of  seraphs  whispers  peace  to  thine* 
'Tis  safety  to  be  near  thee  sure,  and  thus 
To  clasp  perfSection !"    From  his  void  embrace, 
(Mysterious  Heaven !)  that  moment,  to  the  ground, 
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A  Uacken'd  cone,  was  struck  the  beauteous  maid. 
But  who  can  paint  the  lover,  as  he  stood, 
Pierced  by  severe  amazement,  hating  life, 
Speechless,  and  fix'd  in  all  the  death  of  wool 
So,  faint  resemblance!  on  the  marble  tomb. 
The  well-dissembkd  mourner  stooping  stands, 
For  ever  silent  and  for  ever  sad. 

As  from  the  face  of  Heaven  the  shattered  clouds 
Tumultuous  rove,  tlie  interminable  sky 
Sublimer  swells,  and  o'er  the  world  expands 
A  purer  azure.    Tlirough  the  lightcn'd  air 
A  higher  lustre  and  a  clearer  calm, 
Diffusive,  tremble;  while,  as  if  in  sign 
Of  danger  past,  a  glittering  robe  of  joy, 
Set  off  abundant  by  the  yellow  ray, 
Invests  the  fields;  and  nature  smiles  revived. 

'Tis  beauty  all,  and  grateful  song  around, 
Toin'd  to  the  low  of  kine,  and  numerous  bleat 
Of  flocks  thick-nibbling  through  the  clover'd  vale. 
And  shall  the  hymn  be  marr'd  by  thankless  Man, 
Most-favoured !  who  with  voice  articulate 
Should  lead  the  chorus  of  this  lower  world ; 
Shall  lie,  so  soon  forgetful  of  the  Hand 
That  hush'd  the  thunder,  and  serenes  the  sky, 
Extinguish'd  feel  that  spark  the  tempest  waked, 
That  sense  of  powers  exceeding  far  his  own, 
Ere  yet  his  feeble  heart  has  lost  its  fears  ? 

Cheer'd  by  the  milder  beam,  the  sprightly  youth 
Speeds  to  the  well-known  pool,  whose  crystal  depth 
A  sandy  bottom  shows.    Awliile  he  stands 
Gazing  the  inverted  landscape,  half  afraid 
To  meditate  the  blue  profound  below ; 
Then  plunges  headlong  down  tlie  circling  flood. 
His  ebon  tresses,  and  his  rosy  check 
Instant  emerge ;  and  through  the  olicdicnt  wave. 
At  each  short  brcatliing  by  his  lip  rr}X!ird, 
With  arms  and  legs  according  well,  ho  mokes, 
As  humour  leads,  an  easy  winding  }>ath ; 
While,  from  his  polish'd  sides,  a  dewy  light 
Effuses  on  the  pleased  spectators  round. 

This  is  the  purest  exercise  of  health. 
The  kind  refresher  of  the  sunmier-heats; 
Nor  when  cold  Winter  keens  the  brightening  flood, 
Would  I  weak-sliivcring  linger  on  the  brink. 
Thus  life  redoubles,  and  is  oft  preserved. 
By  the  bold  swimmer,  in  the  swift  elapse 
Of  accident  disastrous.     Hence  the  limbs 
Knit  into  force ;  and  the  same  Roman  arm. 
That  rose  victorious  o'er  the  conquer'd  earth. 
First  leam'd,  while  tender,  to  suImIuc  the  wave. 
Even  from  the  body's  purity  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  sympathetic  aid. 

Close  in  the  covert  of  a  hazel  copse, 
Where,  winded  into  pleasing  soUtudes, 
Runs  out  the  rambling  dale,  young  Damon  sat. 
Pensive,  and  pierc'd  with  love's  delightful  pangR. 
There  to  the  stream  that  down  the  distant  rocks 
iloarsiMnuniiuring  fell,  and  plaintive  breeze  that 
plav'd 


Among  the  bending  willows,  (alsely  be 
Of  Musidora's  cruelty  complained. 
She  felt  his  flame ;  but  deep  within  her  brcMt 
In  bashful  coyness,  or  in  maiden  pride, 
The  soft  return  conceal'd;  save  when  it  stole 
In  sidelong  glances  from  her  downcast  eye, 
Or  from  her  swelling  soul  in  stifled  sighs. 
Touch'd  by  the  scene,  no  stranger  to  his  vow^ 
Ho  framed  a  melting  lay,  to  try  her  heart; 
And,  if  an  infant  passion  struggled  there. 
To  call  that  passion  forth.    Thrice  happy  swan 
A  lucky  chance  that  oil  decides  the  fate 
Of  mighty  monarchs,  then  decided  thine. 
For  lo!  conducted  by  the  laughing  Loves, 
This  cool  retreat  his  Musidora  sought : 
Warm  in  her  cheek  the  sultry  season  glow'd; 
And,  robed  in  loose  array,  she  came  to  bathe 
Her  fer\'ent  limbs  in  the  refreshing  stream. 
What  shall  he  do  1    In  sweet  confusion  loft, 
And  dubious  fluttcrings,  he  a  while  remain'd: 
A  pure  ingenuous  elegance  of  soul, 
A  delicate  reflnement,  known  to  few, 
Perplex'd  his  breast,  and  urged  him  to  rrtire: 
But  love  forbade.    Ye  prudes  in  virtue,  sar, 
Say,  ye  severest,  what  would  you  have  donel 
Meantime,  this  fairer  nymph  than  ever  bleit 
Arcadian  stream,  with  timid  eye  around 
The  banks  surveying,  stripped  her  beauteooi  W 
To  taste  the  lucid  coolness  of  the  flood. 
Ah  then !  not  Paris  on  the  piny  top 
Of  Ida  panted  stronger,  when  aside 
The  rival -goddesses  the  veil  divine 
Cast  unconflncd,  and  gave  him  all  thdr  chtritf 
Than,  Damon,  thou;  as  from  the  snowy  kg* 
And  slender  foot,  the  inverted  silk  she  dref^i 
Ad  the  soft  touch  dissolved  the  virgin  zone: 
And,  through  the  parting  robe,  the  alternate  ^ 
With  youth  wild-throbbing,  on  thy  lawless  ^ 
In  full  luxuriance  rose.     But,  desperate  yot*^ 
How  durst  thou  risk  the  soul-distractincf  vi^'^ 
As  from  her  nakinl  limbs  of  gk>wing  white, 
Harmonious  swell'd  by  Nature's  finest  han<^ 
In  folds  loose  floating  fell  the  fainter  lawn ; 
And  fair  exposed  she  stood,  shrunk  from  hc?^ 
With  fancy  blushing,  at  the  doubtful  brrez^ 
Alarm'd,  and  starting  like  the  fearful  fawn"^ 
Then  to  the  flood  she  rush'd;  the  parted  fl<^^ 
Its  lovely  guest  with  closing  waves  received    3 
And  every  beauty  softening,  every  grace 
Flushing  anew,  a  mellow  lustro  shed : 
As  sliines  the  lily  through  the  crystal  mild ; 
Or  as  the  rose  amid  the  morning  dew, 
Fresh  from  Aurora's  hand,  more  sweet  I  v  fflo"* 
While  thus  she  wanton'd,  now  beneath  the  v^ 
But  ill-conceard;  and  now  with  streaming  l^ 
That  half-embraced  her  in  a  humid  veil. 
Rising  again,  the  latent  Damon  drew 
Such  maddening  draughts  of  beauty  to  the  s^^ 
As  for  a  while  o'erwheim'd  his  raptured  thoi^ 
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cury  too  daring.    Check'd,  at  last, 

1  respectful  modesty,  he  deein'd 

t  profiine,  if  aught  profane  to  love 

r  be  deem'dj  and  struggling  firom  the 

adlong  hurry  fled :  but  first  these  IineSi 
}j  his  ready  pencil,  on  the  bank 
•mbling  hand  he  threw: — '  Bathe  on,  my 

*held  save  by  the  sacred  eye 

ill  love :  I  go  to  guard  thy  haunt, 

from  thy  recess  each  vagrant  foot, 

h  licentious  eye.'    With  wild  surprise, 

marble  struck,  devoid  of  sense, 

I  moment  motionless  she  stood : 

s  the  statue*  that  enchants  the  world, 

ng  tries  to  veil  the  matchless  boast, 

tgled  beauties  of  exulting  Greece. 

ng,  swifl  she  flew  to  find  those  robes 

tlissflil  Eklen  knew  not;  and,  array 'd 

!SB  haste,  the  alarming  paper  snatch'd. 

len  her  Damon's  well  known  hand  she 

* 

xm  vanished,  and  a  softer  train 
I  emotions,  hard  to  be  described, 
den  bosom  seized:  shame  void  of  guilt, 
iroing  blush  of  innocence,  esteem, 
ntmtion  of  her  lover's  flame, 
»ty  exalted :  e'en  a  sense 
ipproving  beauty  stole  across 
y  thought    At  length  a  tender  calm 
by  degrees  the  tumult  of  her  soul ; 
the  spreading  beech,  that  o'er  the  stream 
mt  hung,  she  with  the  sylvan  pen 
lovers  this  confession  carved, 
lOon  her  Damon  kiss'd  with  weeping  joy: 
'outh!   sole  judge  of  what  these  verses 
in, 

ine  too  much  favour'd,  but  by  love, 
lOt  favour'd  less,  bo  still  as  now 
;:  the  time  may  come  you  need  not  fly.' 
mn  has  lost  his  rage:  his  downward  orb 
lothing  now  but  animating  warmth 
kl  lustre;  that  with  various  ray 
up  the  clouds,  those  beauteous  robes  of 
aven, 

it  roU'd  into  romantic  shapes, 
am  of  waking  fancy !  broad  below, 
with  ripening  fruits,  and  swelling  fast 
perfect  year,  the  pregnant  earth 
her  tribes  rejoice.    Now  the  soft  hour 
ing  comes :  for  him  who  lonely  loves 
.  the  distant  hills,  and  there  converse 
Tature;  there  to  harmonize  hia  heart, 
pathetic  song  to  breathe  around 
rmony  to  others.     Social  friends, 
I  to  happy  unison  of  soul; 

-1110  Venus  of  Medid. 


To  whose  exalting  eye  a  fairer  world, 
Of  which  the  vulgar  never  had  a  glimpse, 
Disphiys  its  charms;  whose  minds  are  richlj 

firaught 
With  philosophic  stores,  superior  light; 
And  in  whose  breast,  enthusiastic,  bums 
Virtue,  the  sons  of  interest  deem  romance; 
Now  call'd  abroad  enjoy  the  fidling  day : 
Now  to  the  verdant  Portico  of  woods. 
To  Nature's  vast  Lyceum  forth  they  walk ; 
By  that  kind  School  where  no  proud  mastei 

reigns, 
The  full  firee  converse  of  the  friendly  heart. 
Improving  and  improved.    Now  from  the  world, 
Sacred  to  sweet  retirement,  lovers  steal. 
And  pour  their  souls  in  transport,  which  the  Sir 
Of  love  approving  hears,  and  calls  it  good. 
Which  way,  Amanda,  shall  we  bend  our  course 
The  choice  perplexes.     Wherefore  should  we 

choose  1 
All  is  the  same  with  thee.    Say,  shall  we  wind 
Along  the  streams'?  or  walk  the  smiling  meadi 
Or  court  the  forest  glades  1  or  wander  wild 
Among  the  waving  harvests  ?  or  ascend, 
While  radiant  Sunmier  opens  all  its  pride, 
Thy  hill,  delightful  Shcne  1*    Hero  let  us  sweep 
The  boundless  landscape :  now  the  raptured  eye, 
Exulting  swift,  to  huge  Augusta  send. 
Now  to  the  Sister-HUlst  that  skirt  her  plain. 
To  lofty  Harrow  now,  and  now  to  where 
Majestic  Windsor  lifbi  his  princely  brow. 
In  lovely  contrast  to  this  gbrious  view 
Calmly  magnificent,  then  will  we  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows. 
There  let  the  feasted  eye  unwearied  stray : 
Luxurious,  there,  rove  through  the  pendant  woodf 
That  noddii)g  hang  o'er  Harrington's  retreat; 
And,  stooping  thence  to  Ham's  embowering  walks, 
Beneath  whose  shades,  in  spotless  peace  retired. 
With  Her  the  pleasing  partner  of  his  heart, 
The  worthy  dueensberry  yet  laments  his  Gay, 
And  polish'd  Combury  woos  the  willing  Muse, 
Slow  let  us  trace  the  matchless  vale  of  Thames; 
Fair  winding  up  to  where  the  Muses  haunt 
In  Twit'nam's  bowers,  and  for  their  Pope  im* 

plore 
The  healing  God;t  to  royal  Hampton's  pile, 
To  Clermont's    terraced   height   and   Esher*! 

groves. 
Where  in  the  sweetest  so^tude,  embraced 
By  the  soft  windings  of  the  silent  Mole, 
From  courts  and  senates  Pelham  finds  repose. 
Inchanting  vale  I  beyond  whate'er  the  Muse 
Has  of  Achaia  or  Hesperia  sung  I 


*  The  old  name  of  Richmood,  Bignifjbig  in  Saxon  Sbiolm^ 
or  Bplendoar. 
t  Highgate  and  Tfampnesd, 
llnhlslaali 
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The  ruddy  milk-maid  of  her  brimming  pail; 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart, 
Unknowing  what  the  joy-mix'd  anguish  means, 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 
Onward  they  pass,  o'er  many  a  panting  height. 
And  valJcy  sunk,  and  unfrequented;  where 
At  fall  of  eve  the  fairy  people  throng, 
In  various  game,  and  reveliy,  to  pass 
The  summer  night,  as  village  stories  tell. 
But  far  about  they  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  him,  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urged 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence.    The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunn'd ;  whose  moumfvd  chambers  hold. 
So  nightrstnick  Fancy  dreams,  the  yelling  ghost 
^  Among  the  crooked  lanes,  on  every  hedge. 
The  glow-worm  lights  his  gem ;  and  through  the 

dark 
A  moving  radiance  twinkles.    Evening  yields 
The  world  to  Night;  not  in  her  winter-robe 
Of  massy  stygian  woof,  but  loose  array'd 
In  mantle  dun.    A  faint  erroneous  ray. 
Glanced  from  the  imperfect  surfaces  of  things. 
Flings  half  an  image  on  the  straining  eye; 
While  wavering  woods,  and  villages,  and  streams, 
And  rocks,  and  mountain-tops,  that  long  retain'd 
The  ascending  gleam,  are  all  one  swimming  scene. 
Uncertain  if  beheld.    Sudden  to  Heaven 
Thence  weary  vision  turns;  where,  loading  soft 
The  silent  hours  of  love,  with  purest  ray 
Sweet  Venus  shines;  and  from  her  genial  rise, 
When  day-light  sickens  till  it  springs  afrcsli, 
Unrival'd  reigns  the  fairest  lamp  of  Night. 
As  thus  the  effulgence  tremulous  I  drink. 
With  cherish'd  gaze,  the  lambent  lightnings  shoot 
Acrosd  the  sky ;  or  horizontal  dart 
In   wondrous   shapes:    by    fearful    murmuring 

crowds 
Portentous  dcem'd.    Amid  the  radiant  orbs. 
That  more  than  deck,  that  animate  the  sky. 
The  life-infusing  suns  of  other  worlds : 
Lo!  from  the  dread  immensity  of  space 
Returning,  with  accelerated  course. 
The  rushing  comet  to  the  sun  descends ; 
And  as  he  sinks  below  the  shading  earth, 
With  awful  train  projected  o'er  the  heavens. 
The  guilty  nations  tremble.    But,  above 
Those  superstitious  horrors  that  enslave 
The  fond  sequacious  herd,  to  mystic  faith 
And  blind  amazement  prone,  the  enlightcn'd  few, 
Whose  godlike  minds  philosophy  exalts. 
The  glorious  stranger  hail.    They  feel  a  joy 
Divinely  great;  they  in  their  powers  exult. 
That  wondrous  force  of  thought,  which  mounting 

spurns 
This  dusky  spot,  and  measures  all  the  sky; 
WUlc.  from  his  far  excursion  through  the  wilds 
Of  t>arrcn  ether,  faithful  to  his  time, 


They  see  the  blazing  wonder  rise  anew. 
In  seeming  terror  clad,  but  kindly  bent 
To  work  the  vrill  of  idl-sustaining  Love: 
From  his  huge  vapoury  train  perhaps  to  aha 
Reviving  moisture  on  Uie  numerous  orbs, 
Through  which  his  long  ellipsis  wind;  peril 
To  lend  new  fuel  to  declining  suns, 
To  light  up  worlds,  and  feed  the  eternal  Gn, 
With  thee,  serene  Philosophy,  with  thee, 
And  thy  bright  garland,  let  me  crown  my  m 
Effusive  source  of  evidence,  and  truth! 
A  lustre  shedding  o'er  the  ennobled  mim?^ 
Stronger  than  summer-noon ;  and  pure  as  du 
Whose  miki  vibrations  sooth  the  pairted  sonl^ 
New  to  the  dawning  of  celestial  day. 
Hence  through  her  nourish'd  powers,  enlaige 

thee, 
She  springs  abft,  with  elevated  pride, 
Above  the  tangling  mass  of  low  desires, 
That  bind    the  fluttering  crowd;    and,  in 

wing'd. 
The  heights  of  science  and  of  virtue  gains, 
Where  all  is  calm  and  dear;  with  Nature  loc 
Or  in  the  starry  regions,  or  the  abyss, 
To  Reason's  and  to  Fancy's  eye  display 'd: 
The  First  up-tracing,  firom  the  dreary  void, 
The  chain  of  causes  and  effects  to  Him, 
The  world-producing  Essence,  who  alone 
Possesses  being;  while  the  Last  receives 
The  whole  magnificence  of  heaven  and  etith, 
And  every  beauty,  delicate  or  bold. 
Obvious  or  more  remote,  with  livelier  seme, 
Diffusive  painted  on  the  rapid  mind. 

Tutor'd  by  thee,  hence  Poetry  exalts 
Her  voice  to  ages ;  and  informs  the  page 
With  music,  image,  sentiment,  and  thought, 
Never  to  die!  the  treasure  of  mankind! 
Their  highest  honour,  and  their  truest  jojf 

Without  thee  what  were  unenlightened  llai 
A  savage  roaming  through  the  woods  and  wOdf 
In  quest  of  prey;  and  with  the  unfashion'd  fo 
Rough-clad;  devoid  of  every  finer  art, 
And  elegance  of  life.    Nor  happiness 
Domestic,  mix'd  of  tenderness  and  care. 
Nor  moral  excellence,  nor  social  bliss, 
Nor  guardian  law  were  his;  nor  various  ilill 
To  turn  the  furrow,  or  to  guide  the  tool 
Mechanic;  nor  the  heaven-conducted  prow 
Of  navigation  bold,  that  fearless  braves 
The  burning  line  or  dares  the  wintry  pole; 
Mother  severe  of  infinite  delights ! 
Nothing,  save  rapine,  indolence,  and  guile, 
And  woes  on  woes,  a  still-revolving  train ! 
Whose  horrid  circle  had  made  human  life 
Than  non-existence  worse :  but,  taught  by  ^ 
Ours  are  the  plans  of  policy  and  pea<% ; 
To  live  like  brothers,  and  conjunctive  all 
Embellish  life.    While  thus  lalx>rious  crow^ 
Ply  the  tough  oar.  Philosophy  directs 
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The  ruling  helm ;  or  like  the  liberal  breath 

Of  potent  Heaven,  invisible,  the  sail 

Swells  out,  and  beard  the  inferior  world  along. 

Nor  to  this  evanescent  speck  of  earth 
Poorly  confined,  the  radiant  tracts  on  high 
Ave  her  exalted  range ;  intent  to  gaze 
Creation  through ;  and,  from  that  Aill  complex 
Of  never  ending  wonders,  to  conceive 
Of  the  Sole  Being  right,  who  spoke  the  Word, 
And  Nature  moved  complete.    With  inward 

view, 
Thence  on  the  ideal  kingdom  swift  she  turns 
Her  eye ;  and  instant,  at  her  powerful  glance, 
The  obedient  phantoms  vanish  or  appear; 


Compound,  divide,  and  into  order  shift, 
Each  to  his  rank,  from  plain  perception  up 
To  the  fair  forms  of  Fancy's  fleeting  train : 
To  reason  then,  deducing  truth  from  truth ; 
And  notion  quite  abstract ;  where  first  begins 
The  world  of  spirits,  action  all,  and  life 
Unfbtter'd,  and  unmixt.    But  here  the  cloud, 
(So  wills  Eternal  Providence)  sits  deep. 
Enough  for  us  to  know  that  this  dark  state 
In  wayward  passions  lost  and  vain  pursuits, 
This  Infiincy  of  Being,  cannot  prove 
The  final  issue  of  the  works  of  God, 
By  boundless  Love  and  perfect  Wisdom  form'd. 
And  ever  rising  with  the  rising  mind 
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The  happy  world.    Attcmper'd  smis  arise, 
Sweet-hcam'd,  and  slicdding  oft  through  lutdd 

clouds 
A  pleasing  calm;  while  hroad,  and  brown,  below 
Extensive  harvests  hang  the  heavy  head. 
Rich,  silent,  deep,  they  stand ;  for  not  a  gale 
Rolls  its  light  billowf  o'er  the  bending  plain ; 
A  calm  of  plenty  I  till  the  ruffled  air 
Falls  from  its  poise,  and  gives  the  breeze  to  blow. 
Rent  is  the  fleecy  mantle  of  the  sky; 
The  clouds  lly  different;  and  the  sudden  sun 
By  fits  cfiulgent  gilds  the  illtmiined  field, 
And  black  by  fits  the  shadows  sweep  along 
A  gaily  chequer'd  heart-expanding  view. 
Far  as  the  circling  eye  can  shoot  around, 
Unbounded  tossing  in  a  flood  of  com. 
These  are  thy  blessings,  Industry!  rough  power! 
Whom  labour  still  attends,  and  sweat,  and  pain; 
Yet  the  kind  source  of  every  gentle  art, 
And  all  the  soft  civility  of  life : 
Raiser  of  human  kind  I  by  Nature  cast. 
Naked,  and  helpless,  out  amid  the  woods 
And  wilds,  to  rude  inclement  elements; 
With  various  seeds  of  art  deep  in  the  mind 
Implanted,  and  profusely  pour'd  aiound 
Materials  infinite,  but  idle  all. 
Still  uncxerted,  in  the  conscious  bieast. 
Slept  the  lethargic  powers;  Corruption  still, 
Voracious,  swaUow'dwhat  the  liberal  hand 


CRO^n<j*D  with  the  sickle  and  the  whoaten  sheaf, 
While  Autumn,  nodding  o'er  the  yellow  plain, 
^^<*'ne8  jovial  on ;  the  Doric  reed  once  more, 
^^11  pleas'd,  I  ttme.    Whate'er  the  wintry  firost 
•Citrous  prepared ;  the  various  blossom'd  Spring 
'^t  ix}  white  promise  forth ;  and  Summer-suns 
CoiHsoctcd  strong,  rush  boundless  now  to  view, 
'^'Jj  perfect  all,  and  swell  my  glorious  theme. 
Onabw!  the  Muse,  ambitious  of  thy  name, 
^  S^ace,  inspire,  and  dignify  her  song, 
"<*uld  firom  the  public  voice  thy  gentle  ear 
Awliiic  engage.    Thy  noble  cares  she  knows, 
^*^  patriot  virtues  that  distend  thy  thought, 
zj!*^  on  thy  firont,  and  in  thy  bosom  glow ; 
Z^^^^  listening  senates  hang  upon  thy  tongue, 
^^^ving  through  the  maze  of  eloquence 
^  ^U  of  periods,  sweeter  than  her  song. 
^^  she  too  pants  for  public  virtue,  she, 
il^^^h  weak  of  power,  yet  strong  in  ardent  will, 
r^*iene'er  her  country  rushes  on  her  heart, 
f^^QQmes  a  bolder  note,  and  fondly  tries 
^  ^  nux  the  patriot's  with  the  poet's  flame. 
^^Hien  the  bright  Virgin  gives  the  beauteous 

^^d  Libra  weighs  in  equal  scales  the  year; 

^^>m  Heaven's  high  cope  the  fierce  eflfulgence 
/>.        shook 
^  jMiting  Summer,  a  mnmet  blue, 

^^iih  goUen  light  enliven'd,  wide  invests 
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Of  bounty  scatter'd  o'er  the  savage  year: 
And  {(till  the  sad  barbarian,  roving,  mix'd 
With  beasts  of  prey ;  or  for  his  acorn  meal 
Fought  the  fierce  tusky  boar;  a  shivering  wretch! 
Aghast,  and  comfortless,  when  the  bleak  north, 
With  Winter  charged,  let  the  mix'd  tempest  fly, 
Hail,  rain,  and  snow,  and  bitter-breathing  frost : 
Then  to  the  shelter  of  the  hut  he  fled; 
And  the  wild  season,  sordid,  pined  away. 
For  home  ho  had  not;  home  is  the  resort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace  and  plenty,  where, 
Supporting  and  supplied,  polish'd  friends, 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss. 
But  this  the  rugged  savage  never  felt, 
E'en  desolate  in  crowds;  and  thus  his  days 
Roll'd  heavy,  dark,  and  unenjoy'd  along: 
A  waste  of  time!  till  Industry  approach 'd,. 
And  roused  him  from  his  miserable  doth : 
His&culties  unfolded;  pointed  out. 
Where  lavish  Nature  the  directing  hand 
Of  art  demanded;  show'd  him  how  to  raise 
His  feeble  force  by  the  mechanic  powers, 
To  dig  the  mineral  from  the  vaulted  earth. 
On  what  to  turn  the  piercing  rage  of  fire, 
On  what  the  torrent,  and  the  gather'd  blast; 
Qnye  the  tall  ancient  forest  to  his  axe; 
Taught  him  to  chip  the  wood,  and  hew  the  stone, 
Till  by  degrees  the  finisli'd  fahnc  rose; 
Tore  firom  his  limbs  the  blood-polluted  fur, 
And  wrapt  them  in  the  woolly  vestment  warm. 
Or  bright  in  glossy  silk,  and  flowing  lawn; 
With  wholesome  viands  fiU'd  his  table,  pour'd 
The  generous  glass  around,  inspired  to  wake 
The  life-refining  soul  of  decent  wit: 
Nor  stopped  at  barren  bare  necessity ; 
But  still  advancing  bolder,  led  him  on 
To  pomp,  to  pleasure,  elegaifce,  and  grace; 
And,  breathing  high  ambition  through  his  soul. 
Set  science,  wisdom,  glory,  in  his  view, 
And  bade  him  be  the  Lord  of  all  below. 

Then  gathering  men  their  natural  powen  com- 
bined, 
And  form'd  a  Public;  to  the  general  good 
Submitting,  aiming,  and  conducting  all. 
For  this  the  Patriot-Council  met,  the  full, 
The  free,  and  fairly  represented  Whole; 
For  this  they  plann'd  the  holy  guardian  laws, 
Distinguished  orders,  animatcKl  arts. 
And  with  joint  force  Oppression  chaining,  set 
Imperial  Justice  at  the  helm;  yet  still 
To  them  accountable:  nor  slavish  dream'd 
That  toiling  millions  must  resign  their  weal, 
And  all  the  honey  of  their  search,  to  such 
As  for  themselves  alone  themselves  have  raised. 

Hence  every  form  of  cultivated  life 
In  order  set,  protected,  and  inspired, 
Into  perfection  wrought.     Uniting  all, 
Sociecy  grew  numerous,  high,  polite,  I 

And  happy.    Nune  of  art !  the  city  rear'd 


In  beauteous  pride  her  towcr-encirelod  head; 
And,  stretching  street  on  street,  by  tbont 

drew. 
From  twining  woody  haunts,  or  the  tongh  jc 
To  bows  strong-straining,  her  aspiring  aom. 

Then  Commerce  brought  into  the  public  w 
The  busy  merchant;  the  big  warehoiiae  baDt 
Raised  the  strong  crane;  choked  up  the  In 

street 
With  foreign  plenty;  and  thy  stream,  O  Thaj 
Large,  gentle,  deep,  majestic,  king  of  floodst 
Chose  for  his  grand  resort.    On  cither  hand. 
Like  a  long  wintry  forest,  groves  of  masti 
Shot  up  their  spires;  the  bellying  sheet  betwe 
Possess'd  the  breezy  void;  the  sooty  hulk 
Steer'd  sluggish  on;  the  splendid  barge  akog 
Row'd,  regular,  to  harmony;  around. 
The  boat,  light-skimming,  stretch*d  its  oary  wii 
While  deep  the  various  voice  of  fervent  toil 
From  bank  to  bank  increased;  whence  ribb'di 

oak, 
To  bear  the  British  thunder,  black,  and  bold, 
The  roaring  vessel  rush'd  into  the  main. 

Then  too  the  pillar'd  dome,  magnific,  beaie 
Its  ample  roof;  and  Luxury  within 
Pour'd  out    her   glittering  stores:   the  am 

smooth, 
With  glowing  life  protuberant,  to  the  view 
Embodied  rose;  the  statue  scem'd  to  breathe, 
And  soften  into  flesh;  beneath  the  touch 
Of  forming  art,  imagination-flush'd. 

All  is  the  gift  of  Industry ;  whatc'er 
Exalts,  embellishes,  and  rendere  life 
Delightful.    Pensive  Winter  cheer*d  by  him 
Sits  at  the  social  fire,  and  happy  hears 
The  excluded  tempest  idly  rave  along; 
His  harden'd  fingers  deck  the  gaudy  Spring; 
Without  him  Summer  were  an  arid  waste; 
Nor  to  the  Autumnal  months  could  thus  tnoB 
Those  full,  mature,  immeasurable  stores, 
That,  waving  round,  recall  my  wandering  ttOf* 

Soon  as  the  morning  trembles  o'er  the  sky, 
And,  unperceived,  unfolds  the  spreading  day; 
Before  the  ripen'd  field  the  reapers  stand. 
In  fair  array,  each  by  the  lass  he  loves, 
To  l>ear  the  rougher  part,  and  mitigate 
By  nameless  gentle  oflices  her  toiL 
At  once  they  stoop,  and  swell  the  lusty  shetvtf 
While  through  their  cheerful  band  the  nual  til 
The  rural  scandal,  and  the  rural  jest, 
Fly  harmless,  to  deceive  the  tedious  time. 
And  steal  unfelt  the  sultry  hours  away. 
Behind  the  master  walks,  builds  up  the  shocki 
And,  conscious,  glancing  oft  on  every  side 
His  sated  eye,  feels  his  heart  heave  with  joy. 
The  gleaners  spread  around,  and  here  and  tb 
Spike  after  spike,  their  scanty  harvest  pick. 
Be  not  too  narrow,  husbandmen !  but  fling 
From  the  full  sheaf,  with  charitable  stealth. 
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The  liberal  handful.     Think,  oh  grateful  think! 
How  good  the  God  of  Harvest  a  to  you ; 
Who  pours  abundance  o'er  your  flowing  fields ; 
While  these  unhappy  partners  of  your  kind 
Wide-hover  round  you,  like  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
And  ask  their  hunible  dole.    The  various  turns 
Of  fortune  ponder ;  that  your  sons  may  want 
"What  now,  with  hard  reluctance,  faint,  ye  give. 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends ; 
And  Fortune  smiled,  deceitful,  on  her  birth. 
For,  in  her  helpless  years  deprived  of  all, 
Of  every  stay,  save  Innocence  and  Heaven, 
She  with  her  widow'd  mother,  feeble,  old, 
And  jtwr,  lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retured 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale ; 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades. 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  a^nceal'd. 
Together  thus  they  shunn'd  the  cruel  scorn 
WTiich  virtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  would  meet 
From  ^ddy  passion  and  low-minded  pride : 
Almost  on  Nature's  common  bounty  fed ; 
Like  the  gay  birds  that  sung  them  to  repose, 
Content,  and  careless  of  to-morrow^s  fare. 
Ucr  form  was  fresher  than  the  morning  rose, 
When  the  dew  wets  its  leaves ;  unstain'd  and  pure 
As  is  the  lily,  or  the  mountain  snow. 
The  modest  Virtues  mingled  in  her  eyes, 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers: 
Or  when  the  mournful  tale  her  mother  told, 
Of  what  her  faithless  fortune  promised  once, 
Thrill'd  in  her  thought,  they,  like  the  dewy  star 
Of  cveiung,  shone  in  tears.    A  native  grace 
Sat  fair>proportion'd  on  her  po'ush'd  limbs, 
Veil'd  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire. 
Beyond  the  pomp  of  dress ;  for  lovcUncss 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  is  when  unadom'd,  adom'd  the  most. 
Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  Beauty's  self, 
Recluse  amid  the  cloee-embowering  woods. 
As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Appenine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye, 
Ami  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild ; 
So  flourish'd  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all, 
The  sweet  Lavinia ;  till,  at  length,  compeli'd 
Hr  strong  Necessity's  supreme  command, 
TVith  smiling  patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 
X*o  glean  Palemon's  fields.    The  pride  of  swains 
Pa  lemon  was,  the  generous,  and  the  rich ; 
^V'lio  led  the  rural  life  in  all  its  joy 
A^i-a^l  elegance,  such  as  Arcadian  song 
l^i'suismits  from  ancient  uncorrupted  times; 
^V'^ien  tyrant  custom  had  not  shackled  man, 
^  ^^^  free  to  follow  Nature  was  the  mode. 
^«?   then,  his  fancy  with  autumnal  scenes 
A>  Tinusing,  chanced  beside  his  reaper-train 
V"  c^  walk,  when  poor  Lavinia  drew  his  eye ; 
^'  ticoDscioos  of  her  power,  and  turning  quick 
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With  unaficcted  blushes  from  his  gaze : 
He  saw  her  charming,  but  he  saw  not  half 
The  charms  her  down-cast  modesty  conceal'd. 
That  very  moment  love  and  chaste  desire 
Sprung  in  his  bosom,  to  himself  unknown ; 
For  still  the  world  prevail'd  and  its  dread  laugh, 
Which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn, 
Should  his  heart  own  a  gleaner  in  the  field } 
And  thus  in  secret  to  his  soul  he  sigh'd : — 

"  What  pity !  that  so  delicate  a  form, 
By  beauty  kindled,  where  enlivening  sense 
And  more  than  vulgar  goodness  seem  to  dwell. 
Should  bo  devoted  to  the  rude  embrace 
Of  some  indecent  clown !    She  looks,  mcthinks, 
Of  old  Acasto's  Une ;  and  to  my  mind 
Recalls  that  patron  of  my  happy  life. 
From  whom  my  liberal  fortune  took  its  rise ; 
Now  to  the  dust  gone  down;  his  houses,  lands. 
And  once  fair-spreading  family,  dissolved. 
'Tis  siiid  that  in  some  lone  obscure  retreat. 
Urged  by  remembrance  sad,  and  decent  pride, 
Far  from  those  scenes  which  knew  their  better  days, 
His  aged  widow  and  his  daughter  hw., 
Whom  yet  my  fruitless  search  could  never  find. 
Romantic  wish !  would  this  the  daughter  were !" 

When,  strict  inquiring,  from  herself  he  found 
She  was  the  same,  the  daughter  of  liis  firiend, 
Of  bountiful  Acasto*,  who  can  speak 
The  mingled  passions  that  surprised  his  heart. 
And  through  his  nerves  in  shivering  transport  rani 
Then  blazed  his  smothered  flame,  avow'd,  and  bold*, 
And  as  he  view'd  her,  ardent,  o'er  and  o'er, 
Love,  gratitude,  and  pity  wept  at  once. 
Confused,  and  frighten'd  at  his  sudden  tears. 
Her  rising  beauties  flush'd  a  higher  bloom 
As  thus  Palemon,  passionate  and  just, 
Pour'd  out  the  pious  rapture  of  his  soul  * 

"  And  art  thou  then  Acasto's  dear  remains  1 
She,  whom  my  restless  gratitude  has  sought. 
So  long  in  vain  1    O  heavens !  the  very  same. 
The  soflen'd  image  of  my  noble  friend  j 
Ahve  his  every  look,  his  every  feature. 
More  elegantly  touch'd.     Sweeter  than  Spring  I 
Thou  sole  surviving  blossom  from  the  root 
That  nourlsh'd  up  my  fortune !  say,  ah  where, 
In  what  scqucster'd  desert  hast  thou  drawn 
The  kindest  aspect  of  delighted  Heaven? 
Into  such  beauty  spread,  and  blown  so  fair; 
Though  Poverty's  cold  wind  and  crushing  raiu 
Beat  keen  and  heavy  on  thy  tender  years? 
O  let  me  now  into  a  richer  soil 
Transplant  thee  safe!  where  vernal  suns  acd 

showers 
Diffuse  their  warmest,  largest  influence; 
And  of  my  garden  be  the  pride  and  joy  I 
111  it  befits  thee,  oh,  it  ill  befits 
Acasto's  daughter,  hb,  whose  open  stores. 
Though  vast,  were  httle  to  his  ampler  heart. 
The  father  of  a  country,  thus  to  pick 
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The  very  rcfuso  of  thoec  harvest  fields, 
Which  iironi  his  bounteous  friendship  I  enjoy. 
Then  throw  that  shameful  pittance  from  thy  hand, 
But  ill  applied  to  such  a  rugged  task ; 
The  fields,  the  master,  all,  my  fair,  arc  thine; 
If  to  the  various  blessings  which  thy  house 
Has  on  me  lavished,  thou  wilt  add  that  bliss, 
That  dearest  bUss,  the  power  of  blessing  thee!" 

Here  ceased  the  youth:  yet  still  liis  speaking  eye 
Expressed  the  sacred  triumph  of  his  soul. 
With  conscious  virtue,  gratitude,  and  love, 
Above  the  vulgar  joy  divinely  raised. 
Nor  waited  he  reply.    Won  by  the  charm 
Of  goodness  irresistible,  and  all 
In  sweet  disorder  lost,  she  blush'd  consent. 
The  news  inunediate  to  her  member  brought, 
While,  pierced  with  anxious  thought,  she  pined 

away 
The  lonely  moments  for  Lavinia's  fate; 
Amazed,  and  scarce  believing  what  she  heard, 
Joy  seized  her  wither'd  veins,  and  one  bright  gleam 
Of  setting  life  shone  on  her  evening  hours : 
Not  less  enraptured  than  the  happy  pair; 
Who  flourish'd  long  in- tender  bliss,  and  rear'd 
A  numerous  offspring,  lovely  like  themselves, 
And  good,  the  grace  of  all  the  country  round. 

Defeating  oft  the  labours  of  the  year, 
The  sultry  south  collects  a  potent  blast. 
At  first,  the  groves  are  scarcely  seen  to  stir 
Their  trembling  tops;  and  a  still  murmur  runs 
Along  the  sofl-inclining  fields  of  com. 
But  as  the  adrial  tempest  fuller  swells, 
And  in  one  mighty  stream,  invisible. 
Immense,  the  whole  excited  atmosphere 
Impetuous  rushes  o'er  the  sounding  world ; 
Strain'd  to  the  root,  the  stooping  forest  pours 
A  rustling  shower  of  yet  untimely  leaves. 
High  beat,  the  circling  mountains  eddy  in, 
From  the  bare  wild,  the  dissipated  storm. 
And  send  il  in  a  torrent  down  the  vale. 
Exposed,  and  naked,  to  its  utmost  rage. 
Through  all  the  sea  of  har\T8t  rolling  round. 
The  billowy  plain  floats  wide;  nor  can  evade. 
Though  pliant  to  the  blast,  its  seizing  force; 
Or  whirl'd  in  air,  or  into  vacant  chaff 
Shook  waste.    And  sometimes  too  a  burst  of  rain, 
Swept  from  the  black  horizon,  broad,  descends 
In  one  continuous  flood.    Still  over  head 
The  mingling  tempest  weaves  its  gloom,  and  still 
The  deluge  deei>cns;  till  the  fields  around 
Lie  sunk,  and  flatted,  in  the  sordid  wave. 
Sudden,  tho  ditches  swell;  the  meadows  swim. 
Red,  from  the  hills,  innnnierable  streams 
Tumultuous  roar;  and  high  above  its  banks 
The  river  lift;  before  whose  rushing  tide 
Ilerdfl,  flocks,  and  han-'csts,  cottages,  and  swains, 
Roll  mingletl  down;  all  that  the  winds  had  spared 
In  one  wild  moment  ruin'd;  the  big  hopea. 
And  well  eam'd  treasures  of  the  painful  year. 


Fled  to  some  eminence,  the  husbandman 
Helpless  beholds  the  miserable  wreck 
DriNing  along ;  his  drowning  ox  at  once 
Descending,  with  his  labours  scatter'd  round. 
He  sees;  and  instant  o'er  his  shivering  thought 
Comes  Winter  unprovided,  and  a  train 
Of  claimant  children  dear.    Ye  masters,  then, 
Be  mindful  of  the  rough  laborious  hand 
That  sinks  you  sofl  in  elegance  and  case; 
Bo  mindful  of  those  limbs  in  russet  dad, 
Whoso  toil  to  yours  is  warmth  and  graceful  pride; 
And,  oh!  be  mindful  of  that  sparing  board, 
Which  covers  yours  with  luxury  prof\ise,    * 
Makes  your  glass  sparkle,  and  your  sense  rejoieel 
Nor  cruelly  demand  what  the  deep  rains 
And  all-involving  winds  have  swept  away. 

Here  the  rude  clamour  of  the  sportsman's  joj, 
The  gun  fast-thundering,  and  the  winded  horn, 
Would  tempt  the  muse  to  sing  the  rural  game: 
How  in  his  mid-career  the  spaniel  struck, 
Sliflf,  by  tho  tainted  gale,  with  open  nose. 
Outstretched  and  finely  sensible,  draws  fuU, 
Fearful  and  cautious,  on  the  latent  prey; 
As  in  the  sun  the  circling  covey  bask 
Their  varied  plumes,  and  watchful  every  way. 
Through  the  rough  stubble  turn  the  secret  eye. 
Caught  in  the  meshy  snare,  in  vain  they  beat 
Their  idle  wings,  entangled  more  and  more: 
Nor  on  the  surges  of  the  boundless  air. 
Though  borne  triumphant,  arc  they  safe;  the  gon, 
Glanced  just,  and  sudden,  from  the  fowlers  eye, 
O'crtakes  their  sounding  pinions:  and  again, 
Immediate,  brings  them  from  the  towering  wing, 
Dead  to  the  ground ;  or  drives  them  wide  dispervd, 
Wounded,  and  wheeling  various,  down  the  wind. 
These  are  not  subjects  for  the  peaceful  Muse, 
Nor  will  she  stain  with  such  her  spotless  song; 
Then  most  delighted,  when  she  social  sees 
The  w^hole  imx'd  animal-creation  round 
Alive  and  happy.    'Tis  not  joy  to  her, 
The  falsely  cheerful  barbarous  game  of  death, 
This  rage  of  pleasure,  which  the  restless  youth 
Awakes,  impatient,  with  the  gleaming  mom: 
When  beasts  of  prey  retire,  that  all  night  long, 
Urged  by  necessity,  had  ranged  the  dii^, 
As  if  their  conscious  ravage  shunn'd  the  light, 
Ashamed.    Not  so  the  steady  tyrant  Man, 
Who  with  the  thoughtless  insolence  of  power 
Inflamed,  beyond  the  most  infuriate  wrath 
Of  the  worst  monster  that  e'er  roam'd  the  waste. 
For  sport  alone  pursues  the  cruel  chase. 
Amid  the  beamings  of  the  gentle  days. 
Upbraid,  ye  ravening  tribes,  our  wanton  rage, 
For  himger  kindles  you,  and  lawless  want ; 
But  lavish  fed,  in  Natun^'s  bounty  rolPd, 
To  joy  at  anguish,  and  delight  in  blood. 
Is  what  your  horrid  bosoms  never  Icnew. 

Poor  is  the  trimnph  o'er  the  timid  liare  f 
Scared  fkom  the  com,  and  now  to  tcme  kme 
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Retired:  the  rushy  fen;  tlie  ragged  fiirze, 
StretchM  o'er  the  stony  heath ;  the  stubble  chapt; 
The  thistly  lawn;  the  thick  entangled  broom; 
Of  the  same  friendly  hue,  the  withered  fern; 
The  fallow  ground  laid  open  to  the  sun, 
Concoctive ;  and  the  nodding  sandy  bank, 
Hung  o'er  the  mazes  of  the  mountain  brook. 
Vain  is  her  besl  precaution ;  though  she  sits 
Conocal'd,  with  folded  ears ;  unsleeping  eyes, 
By  Nature  raised  to  take  the  horizon  in ; 
And  head  couch'd  dose  betwixt  her  hairy  feet, 
In  act  to  spring  away.    The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth ;  and  deep, 
In  Bcatter'd  sullen  openings,  far  behind. 
With  every  breeze  she  hears  the  coming  storm. 
But  nearer,  and  more  frequent,  as  it  loads 
The  sighing  gale,  she  springs  amazed,  and  all 
The  savage  soul  of  game  Lb  up  at  once : 
The  pack  full-opening,  various ;  the  shrill  horn 
Resounded  from  the  hills ;  the  neighing  steed, 
Wild  for  the  chase ;  and  the  loud  hunter's  shout; 
0*er  a  weak,  harmless,  flying  creature,  all 
Miz'd  in  mad  tumult,  and  discordant  joy. 

The  stag  too,  singled  from  the  herd,  where  long 
He  ranged  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades. 
Before  the  tempest  drives.    At  first,  in  speed 
He,  sprightly,  puts  his  faith ;  and,  roused  by  fear, 
Gives  all  his  swifl  aerial  soul  to  flight; 
Against  the  breeze  he  darts,  that  way  the  more 
To  leave  the  lessening  murderous  cry  behmd: 
Deception  short!  though  fleeter  than  the  winds 
Blown  o'er  the  keen-air'd  mountain  by  the  north. 
He  bursts  the  thickets,  glances  through  the  glades, 
And  plunges  deep  into  the  wildest  wood ; 
If  slow,  yet  sure,  adhesive  to  the  track 
Hot-steaming,  up  behind  him  come  again 
The  inhuman  rout,  and  from  the  shady  depth 
Erpel  him,  circling  through  his  every  shift. 
He  sweeps  the  forest  oft;  and  sobbing  seee 
The  glades,  mild  opening  to  the  golden  day; 
Where,  in  kind  contest,  with  his  butting  Mends 
He  wont  to  struggle,  or  his  loves  enjoy. 
Oft  in  the  full-descending  flood  he  tries 
To  k>8e  the  scent,  and  lave  his  burning  sides: 
Oft  seeks  the  herd ;  the  watchful  herd,  alarmed,  f 
With  selfish  care  avoid  a  brother's  woe. 
What  shall  he  dol    His  once  so  vivid  nerves, 
So  full  of  buoyant  spirit,  now  no  more 
Inspire  the  course ;  but  fainting  breathless  toO, 
Sick,  seizes  on  his  heart;  he  stands  at  bay; 
And  puts  his  last  weak  refuge  in  despair. 
The  big  round  tears  run  down  his  dappled  ftoe; 
He  groans  in  anguish :  while  the  growling  pack, 
Blood-happy,  hang  at  his  fair  jutting  chest, 
And  mark  his  beauteous  chequer'd  sides  with  gore. 

Of  this  enough.    But  if  the  sylvan  youth. 
Whose  fervent  blood  boils  into  violence, 
Must  have  the  chase ;  behold,  despising  flight, 
The  rouBi'd  up  lion,  resolnte.  and  slow. 


Advancing  full  on  the  protended  spear, 
And  coward  band,  that  circling  wheel  aloof. 
Slunk  from  the  cavern,  and  the  troubled  wood, 
See  the  grim  wolf;  on  him  his  shaggy  £oe 
Vindictive  fix,  and  let  the  ruffian  die : 
Or,  growling  horrid,  as  the  brindled  boar 
Grins  fell  destruction,  to  the  monster's  heart 
Let  the  dart  lighten  from  the  nervous  arm. 

These  Britain  knows  not;  give,  ye  Britons, 
then 
Your  sportive  fury,  pitiless,  to  pour 
Loose  on  the  nightly  robber  of  the  fold 
Him,  from  liis  craggy  winding  haunts  uneaith'd, 
Let  all  the  thunder  of  the  chase  pursue. 
Throw  the  broad  ditch  behind  you ;  o'er  the  hedge 
High  bound,  resistless ;  nor  the  deep  morass 
Refuse,  but  through  the  shaking  wilderness 
Pick  your  nice  way;  into  the  perilous  flood 
Bear  fearless,  of  the  raging  instinct  full ; 
And  as  you  ride  the  torrent,  to  the  banks 
Your  triumph  sound  sonorous,  running  round, 
From  rock  to  rock,  in  circling  echoes  toet; 
Then  scale  the  mountains  to  their  woody  tops ; 
Rush  down  the  dangerous  steep ;  and  o'er  the 

lawn. 
In  fancy  swallowing  up  the  space  between. 
Pour  all  your  speed  into  the  rapid  game. 
For  happy  he!  who  tops  the  wheeling  chase ; 
Has  every  maze  evolved,  and  every  guile 
Disclosed;  who  knows  the  merits  of  the  pack ; 
Who  saw  the  villain  seized,  and  dying  hard, 
Without  complaint,  though  by  a  hundred  mouths 
Relentless  torn :   O  glorious  he,  beyond 
His  daring  peers !  when  the  retreating  horn 
Call  them  to  ghostly  halls  of  gray  renown, 
With  woodland  honours  graced ;  the  fox's  fur 
Depending  decent  from  the  roof:  and  spread 
Round  the  drear  walls,  with  antic  figures  fierce. 
The  stag's  large  front :  he  then  is  loudest  heard. 
When  the  night  staggers  with  severer  toils, 
With  feats  Thessalian  Centaurs  never  knew, 
And  their  repeated  wonders  shake  the  dome. 

But  first  the  fuel'd  chimney  blazes  wide; 
The  tankards  foam ;  and  the  strong  table  groans 
Beneath  the  smoking  sirloin,  stretch'd  inmienae 
From  side  to  side;  in  which,  with  desperate  knife, 
They  deep  incision  make,  and  talk  the  while 
Of  England's  glory,  ne'er  to  be  defaced 
While  hence  they  borrow  vigour:  or  amain 
Into  the  pasty  plunged,  at  intervals. 
If  stomach  keen  can  intervals  allow. 
Relating  all  the  glories  of  the  chase. 
Then  sated  Hunger  bids  his  brother  Thirst 
Produce  the  mighty  bowl;  the  mighty  bowl,, 
S  well'd  high  with  fiery  juice,  steams  liberal  xouiul 
A  potent  gale,  delicious,  as  the  breath 
Of  Maia  to  the  love-sick  shepherdess, 
On  violets  difiused,  while  loft  she  hears 
Her  panting  shepherd  stealing  to  her  arms 
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Nor  wanting  is  the  brown  October,  drawn, 
Mature  and  perfect,  from  his  dark  retreat 
Of  thirty  years ;  and  now  his  honest  front 
Flames  in  the  light  refulgent,  not  afraid 
E'en  with  the  vineyard's  best  produce  to  vie. 
To  cheat  the  thirsty  moments,  whist  awhile 
Walks  his  dull  round  beneath  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
Wreath'd,  fragrant,  from  the  (Ape ;  or  the  quick 

dice. 
In  thunder  leaping  from  the  box,  awake 
The  sounding  gammon :  while  romp-loving  miss 
Is  haul'd  about,  in  gallantry  robust. 

At  last  these  puling  idlenesses  laid 
Aside,  (Vequent  and  full,  the  dry  divan 
Close  in  firm  circle ;  and  set,  ardent,  in 
For  serious  drinking.    Nor  evasion  sly, 
Nor  sober  shift,  is  to  the  puking  wretch 
Indulged  apart ;  but  earnest,  brimming  bowls 
Lave  every  soul,  the  table  floating  round, 
And  pavement,  faithless  to  the  fuddled  foot. 
Thus  as  they  swim  in  mutual  swill,  the  talk, 
Vociferous  at  once  from  twenty  tongues, 
Reels  fast  from  theme  to  theme;   from  horses, 

hounds. 
To  church  oi  mistress,  politics  or  ghost. 
In  endless  mazes,  intricate,  perplcz'd. 
Meantime,  with  sudden  interruption,  loud, 
The  impatient  catch  bursts  from  the  joyous  heart,* 
That  moment  touch'd  is  every  kindred  soul; 
And,  opening  in  a  full-mouth'd  cry  of  joy, 
The  laugh,  the  slap,  thejocund  curse  go  round; 
While,  from  their  slumbers  shook,  the  kennel'd 

hounds 
Mix  in  the  music  of  the  day  again. 
As  when  the  tempest,  that  has  vex'd  the  deep 
The  dark  night  long,  with  fainter  murmurs  falls; 
3o   gradual   sinks   their   mirth.    Their   feeble 

tongues, 
Unable  to  take  up  the  cumbrous  word, 
Lie  quite  dissolved.    Before  their  maudlin  eyes, 
Seen  dim  and  blue,  the  double  tapers  dance, 
Like  the  sun  wading  through  the  misty  sky. 
Then,  sliding  soft,  they  drop.    Confused  above, 
Glasses  and  bottles,  pipes  and  gazetteers, 
As  if  the  tabic  e'en  itself  was  drunk, 
Lie  a  wet  broken  scene ;  and  wide,  below, 
Is  hcap'd  the  social  slaughter :  where  astride 
The  lubber  Power  in  filthy  triumph  sits, 
Slumbrous,  inclining  still  fix>m  side  to  side, 
And  steeps  them  drench 'd  in  potent  sleep  till 

mom. 
Perhaps  some  doctor,  of  tremendous  paunch, 
Awful  and  deep,  a  black  abyss  of  drink. 
Outlives  them  all ;  and  from  his  buried  flock 
Retiring,  full  of  rumination  sad, 
Lainmts  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times. 
But  if  the  rougher  sex  by  this  fierce  sport 
Is  hurried  wild,  let  not  such  horrid  joy 
E'er  stain  the  boMm  of  the  British  Fair. 


Far  be  the  spirit  of  the  chase  from  them ! 

Uncomely  courage,  unbeseeming  okill ; 

To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  prancing  ileed^ 

The  cap,  the  whip,  the  miiiirnrinfl  attire ; 

In  which  they  roughen  to  the  sense,  and  all 

The  winning  softness  of  their  sex  is  lost. 

In  them  'tis  graceful  to  dissolve  at  wo; 

With  every  motion,  every  word,  to  wave 

Gtuick  o*er  the  kindling  cheek  the  ready  Uaah ; 

And  from  the  smallest  violence  to  shrink 

Unequal,  then  the  loveliest  in  their  fears ; 

And  by  this  silent  adulation,  soft. 

To  their  protection  more  engaging  Man. 

O  may  their  eyes  no  miserable  sight. 

Save  weeping  lovers,  see !  a  nobler  game, 

Tlirough  love  s  enchanting  wiles  pursued,  yetfle^ 

In  chase  ambiguous.    May  their  tender  limbs 

Float  in  the  loose  umplicity  of  dress ! 

And,  fashion'd  all  to  harmony,  alone 

Know  they  to  seize  the  captivated  soul 

In  rapture  warbled  from  love-breathing  lips ; 

To  teach  the  lute  to  languish ;  with  smooth  itq 

Disclosing  motion  in  its  every  charm. 

To  swim  along,  and  swell  the  mazy  dance ; 

To  train  the  fohago  o'er  the  snowy  lawn ; 

To  guide  the  pencil,  turn  the  tuneful  page ; 

To  lend  new  flavour  to  the  fruitful  year, 

And  heighten  Nature's  dainties :  in  their  race 

To  rear  their  graces  into  second  life ; 

To  give  society  its  highest  taste ; 

Well  order'd  home  man's  best  delight  to  make ; 

And  by  submissive  wisdom,  modest  skill. 

With  every  gentle  care-eluding  art, 

To  raise  the  virtues,  animate  the  bliss. 

And  sweeten  all  the  toils  of  human  life : 

This  be  the  female  dignity,  and  praise. 

Ye  swains,  now  hasten  to  the  hazel  bank ; 
Where,  down  yon  dale,  the  widely  winding  broal 
Falls  hoarse  from  steep  to  steep.     In  close  array, 
Fit  for  the  thickets  and  the  tangling  shrub, 
Ye  virgins,  come.    For  you  their  latest  song 
The  woodlands  raise ;  the  clustering  nuts  tor  yoa 
The  lover  finds  amid  the  secret  shade ; 
And,  where  they  burnish  on  the  topmost  bough, 
With  active  vigour  crushes  down  the  tree; 
Or  shakes  them  ripe  from  the  resigning  husk, 
A  glossy  shower,  and  of  an  ardent  brown. 
As  are  the  ringlets  of  Melinda's  hair : 
Melinda!  form'd  with  every  grace  completkt; 
Yet  these  neglecting,  above  beauty  wise. 
And  far  transcending  such  a  vulgar  praise. 

Hence  from  the  busy  joy-resounding  fields, 
In  cheerful  error,  let  us  tread  the  maze 
Of  Autumn,  unconfined ;  and  taste,  revived, 
The  breath  of  orchard  big  with  bending  frmt, 
Obedient  to  the  breeze  and  beating  ray, 
From  the  deep-loaded  bough  a  mellow  shower 
Incessant  melts  away.     The  juicy  pear 
Lies,  in  a  toft  profusion,  scattered  round. 
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A  TaiiouB  aweetneas  swelk  the  gentle  race ; 
By  Nature's  aU-re£uiing  hand  prepared; 
Of  tempered  ran,  and  water,  earth,  and  air, 
In  ever  changing  composition  mix'd. 
Such,  falling  frequent  through  the  chiller  night, 
Tb0  fragrant  stores,  the  wide  projected  heaps 
Of  apples,  which  the  lusty-handed  Year, 
Innumerous,  o'er  the  blushing  orchard  shakes. 
A  Taiious  spirit,  fresh,  delicious,  keen, 
Dwells  in  their  gelid  pores;  and,  active,  points 
The  piercing  cyder  for  the  thirsty  tongue : 
Thy  native  theme,  and  boon  inspirer  too. 
Philips,  Pomona's  bard,  the  second  thou 
Who  nobly  durst,  in  rhyme-unfettcr'd  verse. 
With  British  freedom  sing  the  British  song : 
How,  from  Silurian  vats,  high  sparkling  wines 
Foam  in  transparent  floods ;  some  strong,  to  cheer 
The  wintry  revels  of  the  labouring  hind ; 
And  tasteful  some,  to  cool  the  summer  hours. 

In  this  glad  season,  while  his  sweetest  beams 
The  sun  sheds  equal  o'er  the  meckcn'd  day ; 
Oh  lose  me  in  the  green  delightful  walks 
Of,  Dodington,  thy  scat,  serene  and  plain ; 
Where  simple  Nature  reigns;  and  every  view. 
Diffusive,  spreads  the  pure  Dorsetian  downs, 
In  boundless  prospect;  yonder  shagg'd  with  wood. 
Here  rich  with  harvest,  and  there  white  with 

flocks! 
Meantime  the  grandeur  of  thy  lofty  dome, 
Far  splendid,  seizes  on  the  ravish 'd  eye. 
New  beauties  rise  with  each  revolving  day; 
New  columns  swell;  and  still  the  fresh  Spring 

finds 
New  plants  to  quicken,  and  new  groves  to  groen. 
Full  of  thy  genius  all !  the  Muses'  scat: 
Where  in  the  secret  bower,  and  winding  walk. 
For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  they  twine  the  bay. 
Here  wandering  oft,  fired  with  the  restless  thirst 
Of  thy  applause,  I  solitary  court 
The  inspiring  breeze:  and  meditate  the  book 
Of  Nature  ever  open;  aiming  thence. 
Warm  from  the  heart,  to  learn  the  moral  song. 
Here,  as  I  steal  along  the  sunny  wall. 
Where  Autumn  basks,  with  fruit  empurpled  deep, 
My  pleasing  theme  continual  prompts  my  thought: 
Presents  the  downy  peach;  the  shining  plum: 
The  ruddy,  firagrant  nectarine;  and  dark. 
Beneath  Wa  ample  leaf,  the  luscious  fig. 
The  vine  too  here  her  curling  tendrils  shoots ; 
Hangs  out  her  clusters,  glowing  to  the  south ; 
And  scarcely  wishes  for  a  wanner  sky. 

Turn  we  a  moment  Fancy's  rapid  flight 
To  vigorous  soils,  and  climes  of  fair  extent ; 
Where,  by  the  potent  sun  elated  high. 
The  vineyard  swells  refulgent  on  the  day ; 
Spreads  o'er  the  vale;  or  up  the  mountain  climbs. 
Profuse ;  and  drinks  amid  the  sunny  rocks, 
From  cliff  to  cliff  increased,  the  hcightcn'd  blaze. 

2a2 


Low  bend  the  weighty  boughs.    The  clusters 

clear. 
Half  through  the  foliage  seen,  or  ardent  flame, 
Or  shine  transparent;  while  perfection  breathes 
White  o'er  the  tuigent  film  the  living  dew. 
As  thus  they  brighten  with  exalted  juice, 
Touch'd  into  flavour  by  the  mingling  ray; 
The  rural  youth  and  virgins  o'er  the  field. 
Each  fond  for  each  to  cull  the  autumnal  prime, 
Exulting  rove,  and  speak  the  vintage  nigh. 
Then  comes  the  crushing  swain;  the  countif 

floats. 
And  foams  tmbounded  with  the  marshy  flood ; 
That  by  degrees  fermented  and  refined. 
Round  the  raised  nations  pours  the  cup  of  joy : 
The  claret  smooth,  red  as  the  lip  we  press 
In  sparkling  fancy,  while  we  drain  the  bowl ; 
The  mellow-tasted  burgundy ;  and  quick, 
As  is  the  wit  it  gives,  the  gay  champagna 

Now,  by  the  cool  declining  year  condensed. 
Descend  the  copious  exhalations,  check'd 
As  up  the  middle  sky  unseen  they  stole. 
And  roll  the  doubling  fogs  around  the  hill. 
No  more  the  mountain,  horrid,  vast,  sublime, 
Who  pours  a  sweep  of  rivers  from  his  sides, 
And  high  between  contending  kingdoms  rears 
The  rocky  long  division,  filU  the  view 
With  great  variety ;  but  in  a  night 
Of  gathering  vapour,  from  the  baffled  sense 
Sinks  dark  and  dreary.    Thence  expanding  far. 
The  huge  dusk,  gradual,  swallows  up  the  plain: 
Vanish  the  woods :  the  dim-seen  river  seems 
Sullen,  and  slow,  to  roll  the  misty  wave. 
E'en  in  the  height  of  nooa  opprcss'd,  the  sun 
Sheds  weak,  and  blunt,  his  wide-refracted  ray ; 
Whence  glaring  oft,  with  many  a  broaden'd  orb, 
He  frights  the  nations.    Indistinct  on  earth, 
Seen  through  the  turbid  air,  beyond  the  life 
Objects  appear;  and,  wilder'd, o'er  the  waste 
The  shepherd  stalks  gigantic.    Till  at  last 
Wreath'd  dun  around,  in  deeper  circles  still 
Successive  closing,  sits  the  general  fog 
Unbounded  o'er  the  world;  and,  mingling  thick, 
A  formless  gray  confusion  covers  all. 
As  when  of  old  (so  sung  the  Hebrew  Bard) 
Light,  uncollected,  through  the  chaos  urged 
Its  infant  way;  nor  Order  yet  had  drawn 
His  lovely  train  firom  out  the  dubious  gloom. 

These  roving  mists,  that  constant  now  begin 
To  smoke  along  the  hilly  countiy,  these. 
With  weightier  rains,  and  melted  Alpine  snows, 
The  mountain  cisterns  fill,  those  ample  stores 
Of  water,  scoop'd  among  the  hollow  rocks; 
Whence  gush  the  streams,  tlie  ceaseless  fountain* 

play, 
And  their  unfailing  wealth  the  rivcrw  draw. 
Some  sages  say^  that,  where  the  numerous  wavs 
For  ever  lashes  the  resounding  shore, 
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Drilled  throufrh  the  sandy  stratiim,  crcry  way, 
The  waters  with  .ae  sandy  stratum  rise; 
Amid  whose  angles  infinitely  strain'd, 
They  joyful  leave  their  jaggy  salts  behind, 
And  clear  and  sweeten  as  they  soak  along. 
Nor  stops  the  restless  fluid,  mounting  still, 
Though  oft  amidst  the  irriguous  vale  it  springs ; 
But  to  the  mountain  courted  by  the  sand. 
That  leads  it  darkling  on  in  faithful  maze, 
Far  from  the  parent-main,  it  lx)ils  again 
Fresh  into  day;  and  oil  the  glittering  hili 
Is  bright  with  spouting  rills.   But  hence  this  Tain 
Amusive  dream !  why  should  the  waters  lore 
To  take  so  far  a  journey  to  the  hilln. 
When  the  sweet  vallcvs  offer  to  their  toil 
Inviting  quiet,  and  a  nearer  bed  ? 
Or  if  by  blind  ambition  led  ant  ray, 
They  must  aspire;  why  should  they  sudden  stop 
Among  the  broken  mountaiirs  rushy  dells, 
And,  ere  they  gain  its  highest  \ioak.  desert 
The  attractive  sand  that  charni'd  their  course  so 

longi 
Besides,  the  hard  agglomerating  salts, 
The  spoil  of  ages,  would  iini»er\ious  choke 
Their  secret  channels;  or,  by  slow  degrees, 
High  as  the  hills  protrude  the  swelling  vales: 
Old  Ocean  too,  suck'd  through  the  })orous  globe, 
Had  long  ere  now  forsook  his  horrid  l)ed, 
And  brought  Deucalion's  watery  times  again. 

Say  then,  where  lurk  the  vast  eternal  springs, 
That,  like  creating  nature,  lie  conceal'd 
From  mortal  eye,  yet  with  their  lavish  stores 
Refipesh  the  glol»e,  and  all  its  joyous  tribes! 
O  thou  pervading  Grniu«,  *;iv(Mi  to  man, 
To  trace  the  secrets  of  thr  dark  ahys«», 
O  lay  the  mountains  bare!  and  wide  display 
Their  hidden  structure  to  the  astonish'd  ^lew! 
Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  thtir  piny  load; 
The  huge  incumbrance  of  horrific  woods 
From  Asian  Taurus,  from  Imaus  stretch 'd 
Athwart  the  roving  Tartar's  sullen  l>ounds; 
Give  opening  Heinus  to  my  searching  eye, 
And  lugh  Olympus  pouring  many  a  stream! 
O  from  the  sounding  summits  of  the  north. 
The  Dofrine  hills,  through  Scandinavia  roU'd 
To  farthest  Lapland  and  the  fn)zen  main; 
From  lolW  Caucasus,  far  st»en  bv  those 
Who  in  the  Caspian  and  black  Kuxine  toil ; 
F|om  cold  Riphean  rocks,  which  the  wild  Russ 
Believes  the  stony  ginlle*  of  the  world: 
Atjd  all  the  dreadful  mountains,  wrapp'd  in  storm. 
Whence  wide  Silwria  draws  her  lonely  floods; 
<")  sweep  the  eternal  snows !  hung  o'er  the  deep, 
That  ever  works  beneath  his  soundinji  base. 
Bid  Atlas,  propping  heaven,  as  ix>et8  feign, 

--  —  ■  ■  ■  ■        ■    ■.     1    I  , 

The  MoBCovites  call  U>c  Riphmii  Mountaitw  Ue/ZH  Ca-  • — ^— 

mtnypotjs,  that  i-^  th^  great  shmi/  Citt'.U,  .A-Gmw  \\xf.y  sup.  |     *  A  range  of  mountaios  in  Africa  that  surrouik!  all  3l<n 
poK  thor.)  to  «iioomixu«  ilie  whole  u^rLi.  •  motain. 


His  subtemaiean  wonders  spread!  miTcil 
The  mmy  caverns,  blazing  on  the  day, 
Of  Abyssinia's  cloud  compelling  clilTs, 
And  of  the  bending  Mountains*  of  the  Moon! 
O'ertopping  all  these  giant  sons  of  earth. 
Let  the  ^rc  Andes,  from  the  radiant  line 
Strctch'd  to  the  stormy  seas  that  thunder  niond 
The  southern  pole,  their  hideous  deejis  unfold ! 

Amazing  scene!  Behold!  the  glooms  disdoie; 
I  see  the  rivers  in  their  infant  beds ! 
Deep,  deep  I  hear  them  labouring  to  get  free; 
I  sec  the  leaning  strata,  artful  ranged; 
The  gaping  fissures  to  receive  the  rains, 
The  melting  snows,  and  ever-dripping  fogs. 
Strow'd  bibulous  above  I  see  the  sands, 
The  pebbly  gravel  next,  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  moulds,  of  more  retentive  earths 
The  gutter'd  rocks  and  mazy-running  clefts; 
That,  while  the  stealing  moisture  they  traninat, 
Retard  its  motion,  and  forbid  its  waste. 
Beneath  the  incessant  weeping  of  tliese  dndni, 
I  see  the  rocky  siphons  streteh'd  immense, 
The  mighty  reservoirs  of  hanien'd  chalk, 
Or  stiff  compacted  clay,  capacious  fonn'd : 
O'erllowing  thence,  the  congregated  stores, 
The  crjstal  treasures  of  the  Uquid  world, 
Through  tlie  stirr'd  sands  a  bubbling  passage  buni 
And  welling  out.  around  the  middle  steep. 
Or  from  the  bottoms  of  the  bosi>ra'd  hills, 
In  pure  effusion  flow.     United,  thus, 
The  exhaling  sun,  the  vaix)ur-burden*d.air, 
The  gelid  mountains,  that  to  rain  condensed 
These  va{)ours  in  continual  current  draw, 
And  send  them  o'er  the  fair-divided  earth, 
In  bounteous  rivers  to  the  deep  again, 
A  social  coumierce  hold,  and  firm  support 
The  full-adjusted  harmony  of  things. 

When  Autumn  scatters  his  departing  gleams, 
Warn'd  of  approaching  Winter,  gatberd,  play 
Theswallow-jK-ople;  and  tosa'd  wide  around, 
O'er  the  calm  sky,  in  convolution  swif>, 
The  feather'd  eddy  floats:  rejoicing  once, 
Ere  to  their  wintry  slumbers  they  retire; 
In  clusters  clung,  Iwneath  the  mouldering  bank, 
And  where,  unpicrced  by  frost,  the  cavern  sweats 
Or  rather  into  wanner  climes  convey'd, 
With  other  kindnnl  binls  of  season,  tliere 
They  twitter  cheerful,  till  the  vernal  months 
Invite  them  welcome  back:  for,  thronging,  now 
Innumerous  win«;s  are  in  commotion  all. 

Where  the  Rhine  loses  his  majestic  force 
In  Belgian  {)lains,  won  from  the  rajjing  deep 
By  diligence  amazing,  and  the  strong 
Unconquerable  hand  of  Lilwrty, 
The  stork-ass^mblv  meets;  for  manv  a  da"- 
Consulting  deep,  and  various,  ere  they  take 
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Their  anhiouB  voyage  through  tho  liquid  sky: 
And  now  their  route  doftigiiM,  thrir  loaders  choiic, 
Their    tribes    adjusted,   cleau'd    their    vigorous 

i;\ing8; 
And  many  a  circle,  many  a  Rhort  essny, 
Whwl'd  round  and  nniiid,  in  congregation  full 
The  figured  tliglit  ascends;  and,  riding  high 
The  atrial  billows,  mixes  with  tiiu  clouds. 

Or  where  the  Northern  ocean,  in  vast  whiris, 
Boils  round  the  naked  melancholy  isles 
Of  farthest  Thule,  and  the  Atlantic  iturgo 
Pours  in  aniontr  the  6tormv  I  It  brides ; 
Who  can  recount  what  transmigrations  there 
Are  annual  made?  what  nations  ooiiu*  and  gol. 
And  how  the  IWintr  clouds  on  clouds  arisol 
Infinite  wings!  till  all  the  plume-dark  air. 
And  rude  n'soundinjj  shore  are  one  wild  crv. 

Here  the  plain  harmless  native  his  small  llock. 
And  henl  diminutive  of  many  hues, 
Tends  on  the  little  island's  verdant  swell, 
The  shepherd's  sea-girt  reign ;  or.  to  the  rocks 
Dire-ch Hiring,  jjathers  his  oxiirious  fiKnl; 
Or  sweeps  the  fishy  shon* !  or  tn-itsures  up 
The  plumage.  rif*ing  full.  tt>  ftirm  the  betl 
Of  lu.tur\-.     An«l  hen*  awliilethe  Mu»«\ 
High  lioverin«x  o'er  the  bro.id  crrwlean  scene, 
Sees  Caledonia,  in  romantic  view: 
Her  airv  mountains,  from  the  wa\iii'^  main, 
Invested  with  a  keen  diffusixe  sky. 
Broathins  tliesoul  acute:  her  forests  huire, 
Incult,  robust,  and  tall,  by  Nature*s  h:<nd 
Planted  of  old;  her  azure  lakes  U^tween, 
Pour'd  out  extensive,  andof  wnterv  wraith 
Full:  winding  deep. and  ureen.  her  fertile  vales; 
With  many  a  coi>l  transluijent  briimning  llood 
Wash'd   lovely,    from  the  Tweed  (pure   parent 

stream, 
Whope  pastoral  hanks  first  heard  my  Doric  reed, 
With,  sylvan  Jed,  thv  tributarv  bnNik') 
To  where  the  north-inflati'd  teiii]N'st  foami 
O'er  C^rca's  or  Betubiam's  high<*>.t  peak : 
Nurse  of  a  peo[»le,  in  Misfortune's  school     "- 
Train'd  up  to  hardy  deeds;  soon  visited 
By  Learning,  when  l)efore  the  jjothic  rngc 
She  took  her  western  flight.     A  manly  race, 
Of  unsubmitting  spirit,  wis<',  and  braxe; 
Who  still  through  bUvding  ages  struggled  hard, 
(As  well  unhappy  Wallace  can  atli«st, 
Great  patriot  hero!  ill  requited  cliief!) 
To  hold  a  iienerous,  undiminish'd  state; 
Too  much  in  vain !  Hence  of  unequal  liounds 
ImiKitient,  and  by  tempting  irl»>ry  lM>rne 
O'er  everv'  land,  for  everv  land  their  life 
Has  flow'd  ]>rofuse,  their  pien-iiiii  irenius  plann'd, 
And  sweird  the  jHimp  of  iK»«ee  their  faithful  toil,     j 
Aa  from  tlieirown  clear  north,  in  radiant  streams, ' 
Bricht  over  Eurojie  bursts  the  Iwreal  morn.  | 

Oh!  is  there  not  some  patrii>r,  in  wluwe  power   | 
That  best,  that  godlike  luxury  is  placed,  i 


Of  blessing  thousands,  thousands  yet  unborn, 

Through  late  posterity  1  some,  large  of  soul, 

To  cheer  dejected  industry]  to  give 

A  double  han'cst  to  the  pining  swain  1 

And  teach  the  laltourinsf  band  the  sweets  of  toill 

How,  by  the  finest  art,  the  native  robe 

To  weave;  how  white  as  hyperborean  snow, 

To  form  the  lucid  lawn;  with  venturous  oar 

How  to  dash  wide  the  billow;  nor  look  on, 

Shamefully  passive  while  Batavian  fieets 

Defraud  us  of  the  trlittering  finny  swarms, 

That  heave  our  fritlis,  and  crowd  upon  our  shorn; 

How  all  enlivening  trade  to  rouse,  and  wing 

The  pnwix'rous  sail,  from  every  growing  port, 

Uninjurinl,  rouiul  the  sea-encircled  globe ; 

And  thus,  in  soul  unitinl  as  in  name. 

Bill  Britain  reign  the  mistress  of  the  decpl 

Yes,  there  are  such.    And  full  on  thee,  Argyll, 
Her  hope,  her  stay,  her  darling,  and  her  boast, 
From  her  fir^t  |>;it riots  and  her  heroes  sprung,  ' 
Thy  lond  imploring  country  turns  her  eye; 
In  thee  with  all  a  mother  s  triumph,  si'es 
Her  every  virtue,  evcr\'  grace,  combined. 
Her  genius,  wis<lom,  her  engaging  turn. 
Her  pride  of  honour,  and  her  courage  tried, 
Calm  and  iiitn'pid,  in  the  very  throat 
Of  sulphurous  war,  on  Tenier's  dreadful  field. 
Nor  less  the  i)alm  of  jjeace,  inwreathes  thy  brow: 
For,  powerful  as  thy  sword,  from  thy  rich  toiiguB 
Persuiision  fiows,  and  wins  the  high  debate ; 
While  mix'd  in  thee  combine  the  charm  of  youth. 
The  force  of  manhood,  and  the  depth  of  ago. 
Thee,  Fork's,  too,  whom  every  worth  attends, 
As  truth  sincere,  as  weeping  friendship  Innd, 
Thee,  tndy  generous,  and  in  ulencc  great, 
Thy  country  feels  through  her  reviving  arts, 
Plann'd  by  thy  wisdom,  by  thy  soul  inform'd ; 
And  seldom  has  she  known  a  friend  like  thee. 

But  see  the  fading  many-colour'd  woods, 
Shade  dee|M'ning  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Imbrown;  a  crowdinl  umbrage,  dusk,  and  dun, 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 
To  sooty  dark.     These  now  tlio  lonesome  Moie, 
Low  whisiiering,  lead  into  their  leaf-etrown  walu^ 
And  nive  the  Season  in  its  latest  \Tcw. 

Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeces  unlKunided  ether:  whose  least  wave 
Stands  trcnmlous,  uncertain  where  to  turn 
The  gentle  curnmt ;  while  illumined  wide. 
The  dewy -skirted  clouds  imbilw  the  sun, 
And  throu(;h  their  luci<l  veil  his  softcn'd  forec 



Shed  o'er  the  iieaceful  world.     Then  is  the  tiina, 
For  those  whom  Wisdom  and  whom  Natniv 

charm. 
To  steal  themselves  fn)m  the  degenerate  crovfd, 
And  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  thin/zs: 
To  tread  low-thoughted  Vice  beneath  their  iisel* 
To  sooth  the  tlirobbing  passions  into  peace; 
And  woo  lone  Uuiet  in  her  silent  wolki 
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Thus  solitary,  and  in  pensive  guise, 
Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  russet  mead, 
And  through  the  saddcn'd  grove,  where  scarce  is 

heard 
One  dying  strain,  to  cheer  the  woodman's  toO. 
Haply  some  widow'd  songster  pours  his  plaint, 
Far,  in  faint  warhlings,  through  the  tawny  copse: 
While  congregated  thrushes,  hnncts,  larks, 
And  each  wild  throat,  whose  artless  strains  so  late 
Swell'd  all  the  music  of  the  swarming  shades, 
Robb*d  of  their  tuneful  souls,  now  shivering  sit 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flock ; 
With  not  a  brightness  waving  o'er  their  plumes, 
And  nought  save  chattering  discord  in  their  note. 
O  let  Hot,  aim'd  from  some  inhuman  eye. 
The  gun  the  music  of  the  coming  year 
I^estroy;  and  harmless,  unsuspecting  harm, 
Lay  the  weak  tribes  a  miserable  prey. 
In  mingled  murder,  fluttering  on  the  ground ! 
The  pale-<lescending  year,  yet  ploaning  still, 
A  gentler  mood  inspires ;  for  now  the  leaf 
Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove; 
Oft  startling  such  as,  studious,  walk  below. 
And  slowly  circh^  through  the  waving  air. 
But  should  a  quicker  breeze  amid  the  boughs 
Sob,  o'er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  streams; 
Till  choked,  and  matted  with  the  dreary  shower. 
The  forest  walks,  at  every  rising  gale. 
Roll  wide  the  wither'd  waste,  and  whutic  bleak. 
Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields ; 
And,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  tlie  flowery  race 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.    E  on  what  remain'd 
Of  stronger  fruits  falls  from  the  naked  tree; 
And  woods,  flelds,  gardens,  orchards,  all  around 
The  desolated  prosjxnrt  thrills  the  kouI. 

He  comes !  he  comes  I  in  every  breeze  the  Power 
Of  Philosophic  Melancholy  conies! 
His  near  ap])roach  the  suddon  starting  tear. 
The  glowing  cneck,  the  nnld  dtjiiHed  air, 
The  soften'd  feature,  and  the  beating  heart. 
Pierced  deep  with  many  a  virtuous  pang,  declare. 
O'er  all  the  soul  his  sacred  influence  breathes! 
Inflames  imagination;  tlirougli  the  breast 
Inftises  every  tenderness;  and  far 
Beyond  dim  earth  eialts  the  swelling  thought. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  fleet  ideas,  such 
As  never  mincrled  with  tlic  \'ul<rar  dream, 
(Urowd  fast  into  the  mind's  creative  eye. 
As  &st  the  corre8|)ondent  passions  rinc, 
As  varied,  and  as  high :  Devotion  raised 
To  rapture,  and  divine  astonisliment ; 
The  love  of  Nature  unconflned,  and,  chief, 
Of  human  race;  the  large  ambitious  wish. 
To  make  them  blest;  the  sigli  for  suircring  worth 
L<K-»  in  obscurity;  the  noble  scorn 
Of  tyrant  pride ;  the  fearless  great  resolve; 
The  wonder  wliich  the  dying  patriot  draws, 
Inspiring  glory  through  remotest  time; 
The  awaken'd  throb  for  \'irtue,  and  for  &me; 


The  lyropathiet  of  k>ve,  and  firiendship  dear; 
With  all  the  social  ofll^ring  of  the  heart. 

Oh!  bear  me  then  to  vast  embowering  ahade^ 
To  twilight  groves,  and  visionary  Tales; 
To  weeping  grottos,  and  prophetic  glooms; 
Where  angel  forms  athwart  the  solemn  dusk. 
Tremendous  sweep,  or  seem  to  sweep  along; 
And  voices  more  than  human,  through  the  void 
Deep  sounding,  seize  the  enthusiastic  ear ! 

Or  is  this  gloom  too  muchi    Then  lead,  ye 
po^'ers, 
That  o'er  the  garden  and  the  rural  scat 
Preside,  which  sliining  through  the  checrftil  hiad 
In  countless  numbers  blest  Britannia  sees; 
O  lead  me  to  the  wide  extended  walks, 
The  fair  majestic  paradise  of  Stowc!* 
Not  Persian  Cyrus  on  Ionia's  shore 
E'er  saw  such  sylvan  scenes;  such  vaiioos  art 
By  genius  fired,  such  ardent  genius  tamed 
By  cool  judicious  art ;  that,  in  the  strife. 
All  beauteous  Nature  fears  to  be  outdone. 
And  there,  O  Pitt,  thy  country's  early  boast, 
There  let  me  sit  beneath  the  shelter'd  slopes. 
Or  in  that  Templet  where,  in  future  times, 
Thou  well  shalt  merit  a  distinguish'd  name; 
And,  with  thy  converse  blest,  catch  the  last  smiks 
Of  Autumn  beaming  o'er  the  yellow  woods. 
While  there  with  thee  the  enchanted  round  I 

walk. 
The  regulated  wild,  gay  Fancy  then 
Will  tread  in  thought  the  groves  of  attic  land) 
Will  from  thy  standard  taste  refine  her  own. 
Correct  her  pencil  to  the  purest  truth 
Of  Nature,  or,  the  unimpassion'd  sliadcs 
Forsaking,  raise  it  to  the  human  mind. 
Or  if  hereafter  she,  with  juster  hand, 
Shall  draw  the  tragic  scene,  instruct  her  thou. 
To  mark  the  varied  movements  of  the  heart, 
What  every  decent  character  requires, 
And  every  passion  speaks:  O  throug;!!  her  strain 
Breathe  thy  pathetic  eloquence !  that  moulds 
The  attentive  senate,  charms,  pen>uad(.*s,  exalts, 
Of  honest  Zeal  the  indignant  lightning  throws, 
And  shakes  Corruption  on  her  venal  tiironc. 
While  thus  we  talk,  and  through  Elysian  vales 
Delighted  rove,  fierhaps  a  sigh  escaiies: 
What  pity,  Cobliam,  thou  thy  verdant  files 
Of  onler'd  trees  shouldst  hero  inglorious  range, 
Instead  of  sijuadrons  flaming  o'er  the  field, 
And  long  embattled  hosts!  when  the  proud  foe, 
The  faithless  vain  disturber  of  mankind. 
Insulting  Gaul,  has  roustnl  the  world  to  war; 
When  keen,  once  more,  witliin  their  lH>unds  to  pre« 
Those  poUsh'd  robbers,  those  ambitious  slaves, 
The  British  youth  would  hail  tliy  wise  command, 
Thy  temjH^r'd  ardour,  and  tliy  vcti-ran  skill. 


*  The  seat  of  Lord  Cobham. 
^The  Templs  of  Vinus  in  iftovre  Ganleni 
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restem  son  withdraws  the  shorten^  day; 
rod  Evening,  gliding  o'er  the  sky, 
bill  progrcu,  to  the  ground  condensed 
3urs  throws.  Where  creeping  waters  ooze, 
narshcs  stagnate,  and  where  rivers  wind 
;he  rolling  fogs,  and  s^im  along 
ky-mantlcd  lawn.    Meanwhile  the  Moon 
'd,  and  breaking  through  the  scattered 

cr  broad  visage  in  the  crimson'd  east 

0  the  sun  direct,  her  spotted  disk, 
Dountains  rise,  umbrageous  dales  descend, 
Bins  deep,  as  optic  tube  descries, 

T  earth,  gives  us  his  blaze  again, 
its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day. 
augh  the  passing  cloud  she  seems  to  stoop, 
tho  pure  cerulean  rides  sublime. 
9  pale  deluge  floats,  and  streaming  mild 
aky'd  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale, 
cks  and  floods  reflect  the  quivering  gleam, 
>Ie  air  whitens  with  a  boundless  tide 
radiance  trembling  round  the  world, 
hen  half  blotted  from  the  sky  her  light, 
,  permits  the  starry  fires  to  burn 
cner  lustre  through  the  depth  of  heaven; 
extinct  her  deadcn'd  orb  appears, 
xe  appears,  of  sickly  beamless  white; 
is  season,  silent  from  the  north 
}(  meteors  shoots;  ensweeping  first 
er  skies,  they  all  at  once  converge 
the  crown  of  heaven,  and  all  at  once 
g  quick,  as  quickly  rcasccnd, 
:,  and  thwart,  extinguish,  and  renew, 
'  couitung  in  a  maze  of  light 
ook  to  look,  contagious  through  the  crowd, 
ic  runs,  and  into  wondrous  shapes 
sarance  throws:  armies  in  meet  array, 

1  with  atrial  spears,  and  steeds  of  fire; 
long  Unes  of  full  extended  war 

ng  fight  comniix'd,  the  sanguine  flood 
rmul  slaughter  o'er  the  plains  of  heaven. 
Lhey  scan  the  visionary  scene, 
ks  swells  the  superstitious  din, 
>nt;  and  busy  frenzy  talks 
and  battle;  cities  overturn'd, 
at  night  in  swallowing  earthquake  sunk, 
us  wrapt  in  fierce  ascending  flune; 
V  famine,  inundation,  storm; 
ence,  and  every  great  distress; 
Bubversed,  when  ruling  fate  has  stmok 
Iterablc  hour:  e'en  Nature's  self 
I  to  totter  on  the  brink  of  time, 
le  man  of  pliilosophic  eye,  # 

lect  sage;  the  waving  brightness  he 
nirveySj  inquisitive  to  know 
les,  and  materials,  yet  unfix 'd, 
ippearancc  beautif\il  and  new. 
ilack,  and  deep,  the  night  begins  to  fall, 
immense!  Sunk  in  the  quenching  gkwm, 


Magnificent  and  vast,  are  heaven  and  earth. 
Order  confounded  lies;  all  beauty  void; 
Distinctbn  lost;  and  gay  variety 
One  universal  blot;  such  the  fair  power 
Of  light,  to  kindle  and  create  the  whole. 
Drear  is  the  state  of  the  benighted  wretch. 
Who  then,  bewilder'd,  wanders  through  the  dark. 
Full  of  pale  fancies,  and  chimeras  huge; 
Nor  visited  by  one  directive  ray, 
From  cottage  streaming,  or  firom  airy  hall. 
Peftaps  impatient  as  he  stumbles  on. 
Struck  from  the  r6ot  of  slimy  rushes,  blue, 
The  wildfire  scatters  round,  or  gathor'd  trails 
A  length  of  flame  deceitful  o'er  the  inoes: 
Whither  decoy'd  by  the  fantastic  blaze. 
Now  lost  and  now  renew'd,  he  sinks  absorb'd, 
Rider  and  horse,  amid  the  miry  gulf: 
While  still,  from  day  to  day,  his  pining  wife 
And  plaintive  children  his  return  await, 
In  wild  coiyecture  lost    At  other  times. 
Sent  by  the  better  Genius  of  the  night. 
Innoxious,  gleaming  on  the  horse's  mane, 
The  meteor  sits;  and  shows  the  narrow  path, 
That  winding  leads  through  pits  of  death,  or  else 
Instructs  him  how  to  take  the  dangerous  ford. 

The  lengthen'd  night  elapecd,the  Morning  shines 
Serene,  in  all  her  dewy  beauty  bright. 
Unfolding  fail  the  last  autumnal  day. 
And  now  the  mounting  sun  dispels  the  fog; 
The  rigid  hoar  frost  melts  before  his  beam; 
And  hung  on  eveiy  spray,  on  every  blade 
Of  grass,  the  myriad  dew-drops  twinkle  round. 

Ah,  see  where,  robb'd  and  murder'd,  in  that  pit 
Lies  the  still  heaving  hive!  at  evening  snatch'd, 
Beneath  the  doud  of  guilt-concealing  night, 
And  fix'd  o'er  sulphur:  while,  not  dreaming  ill, 
The  happy  people,  in  their  waxen  cells. 
Sat  tendhig  public  cares,  and  planning  schemes 
Of  temperance,  for  Winter  poor;  rejoiced 
To  mark,  full  flowing  round,  their  copious  storesL 
Sudden  the  dark  oppressive  steam  ascends; 
And,  used  to  milder  scents,  the  tender  race. 
By  thousands,  tumble  from  their  honey'd  domee. 
Convolved,  and  agonizing  in  the  dust 
And  was  it  then  for  this  you  roamVI  the  Spring, 
Intent  firom  flower  to  flower?  for  this  you  toil'd 
Ceaseless  the  burning  Summer  heats  away? 
For  this  in  Autumn  search'd  the  blooming  wasi«. 
Nor  k)st  one  sunny  gleaml  for  this  sad  fatel 
O  Man!  tyrannic  lord!  how  long,  how  long 
Shall  prostrate  Nature  groan  beneath  your  rage, 
Awaiting  renovation?  when  obliged. 
Must  you  destroy?  of  their  ambrosial  food 
Can  you  not  borrow;  and,  in  just  return. 
Afford  them  shelter  ficom  the  wintry  winds; 
Or,  as  the  sharp  year  pinches,  witi  Jieir  own 
Again  regale  them  on  some  smiluig  dayl 
See  where  the  stony  bottom  of  their  town 
Looks  desolate^  and  wild;  with  heze  and  there 
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A  helplesg  number,  who  the  ruin'd  state 
Survive,  lamenting  weak,  cast  out  to  death. 
Thus  a  proud  city,  populous  and  rich, 
Foil  of  the  works  of  peace,  and  high  in  joy, 
At  theatre  or  feast,  or  sunk  in  sleep, 
(As  late,  Palermo,  was  thy  fate)  is  seized 
By  some  dread  earthquake,  and  convulsive  hurl'd 
Sheer  from  the  black  foundation,  stench-involved, 
Into  a  gulf  of  blue  sulphureous  flame. 

Hence  every  harsher  sight!  for  now  the  day, 
O'er  heaven  and  earth  diifused,  grows  warm,  ^nd 

high; 
Infinite  splendour !  wide  investing  all. 
How  still  the  breeze!  save  what  the  filmy  thread 
Of  dew  evaporate  brushes  from  the  plain. 
How  clear  the  cloudless  sky?  how  deeply  tinged 
With  a  peculiar  blue!  the  ethereal  arch 
How  s weird  immense!  amid  whose  azure  throned 
The  radiant  sun  how  gay !  how  cahn  below 
The  gilded  earth !  the  liarNCst-treasures  all 
Now  gather'd  in,  beyond  the  rage  of  storms, 
Sure  to  the  swain;  the  circling  fence  shut  up; 
And  instant  Winter's  utmost  rage  defied. 
While,  loost^  to  festive  joy,  the  country  round 
Laughs  with  the  loud  sincerity  of  mirth, 
Shook  to  the  wind  their  cares.  The  toil-strung  youth 
By  the  quirk  sense  of  music  taught  alone, 
Leaps  wildly  graceful  in  the  lively  dance. 
Her  every  charm  abroad,  the  village-toast, 
Young,  buxom,  warm,  in  native  beauty  rich, 
Darts  not  unmeaning  looks;  and,  where  her  eye 
Points  an  approving  smile,  with  double  force, 
The  cudgel  rattU^s,  and  the  wrestler  twines. 
Age  too  shines  out ;  and,  garrulous,  rccounti 
The  feats  of  youth.     Thus  they  rejoice ;  nor  think 
That,  with  to-morrow's  sun,  their  annual  toil 
Begins  again  the  never  ceasing  round. 

Oh,  knew  he  but  his  happmess,  of  men 
The  happiest  he!  who  far  from  public  rage, 
Deep  in  the  vale,  with  a  choice  few  retired. 
Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  Rural  Life. 
What  though  the  dome  be  wanting,  whose  proud 

gate, 
Each  morning,  vomits  out  the  sneaking  crowd 
Of  flatterers  false,  and  in  their  turn  abused  1 
Vile  intercourse!  what  though  the  glittering  vAm 
Of  every  hue  reflected  light  can  give. 
Or  floating  loose,  or  stiff  with  mazy  gold, 
The  pride  and  gaze  of  fools!  oppress  him  not? 
What  though,  from  utmost  land  and  sea  purvey'd, 
For  him  each  rarer  tributary  life 
Bleeds  not,  and  his  insatiate  table  heaps 
With  luxury,  and  death  ?  What  though  his  bowl 
Flames  not  with  costly  juice;  nor  sunk  in  beds, 
Oft  of  gay  care,  he  tosses  out  the  night, 
Or  melts  the  thoughtless  hoursin  idle  state? 
What  though  he  knows  not  those  fantastic  joys 
That  still  amuse  thu  wanton,  still  deceive ! 
A  fece  of  pleasure,  but  a  heart  of  pain; 


Their  hoUow  moments  undelighted  tdl? 

Sure  peace  is  his;  a  solid  life,  estranged 

To  disappointment,  and  fallacious  hope: 

Rich  in  content,  in  Nature's  bounty  rich, 

In  herbs  and  fruits  whatever  greens  the  Spring 

When  heaven  descends  in  showers  or  bends  iht 

bough, 
When   Summer   reddens,  and  when   AutnniE 

beams; 
Or  in  the  wintry  glebe  whatever  lies 
Concealed,  and  fattens  with  the  richest  sap: 
These  are  not  wanting ;  nor  the  milky  drove, 
Luxuriant,  spread  o'er  all  the  lowing  vale; 
Nor  bleating  mountains;  nor  the  chide  of  streams. 
And  hum  of  bees,  inciting  sleep  sincere 
Into  the  guiltless  breast,  beneath  the  shade, 
Or  thrown  at  large  amid  the  fragrant  hay. 
Nor  aught  beades  of  prospect,  grove,  or  song, 
Dim  grottos,  gleaming  lakes,  and  fountain  clear. 
Here  too  dwells  simple  Truth ;  plain  Innocence 
Unsullied  Beauty;  sound  unbroken  Youth, 
Patient  of  labour,  with  a  little  pleased; 
Truth  ever  blooming;  unambitious  Toil; 
Calm  Contemplation,  and  poetic  Elase. 

Let  others  brave  the  flood  in  quest  of  gain, 
And  beat,  for  joyless  months,'  the  gloomj  wave. 
Let  such  as  deem  it  glory  to  destroy 
Rush  into  blood,  the  sack  of  cities  seek  j 
Unpiezced,  exulting  in  the  widow's  wail, 
The  virgin's  shriek,  and  infant's  trembling  cry. 
Let  some,  far  distant  from  their  native  soil, 
Urged  or  by  want  or  harden'd  avarice. 
Find  other  lands  beneath  another  sun. 
Let  this  through  cities  work  his  eager  way 
By  legal  outrage  and  estabUsh'd  guile. 
The  social  sense  extinct ;  and  that  ferment 
Mad  into  tumult  the  seditious  herd, 
Or  melt  them  down  to  slavery.    Let  these 
Insnare  the  wrctehed  in  the  toils  of  law, 
Fomenting  discord,  and  perplexing  ri«Tht 
An  iron  race !  and  those  of  fairer  front, 
But  equal  inhumanity,  in  courts, 
Delusive  pomp  and  dark  cabals,  delight ; 
Wreathe  the  deep  bow,  diffuse  the  lying  smile, 
And  tread  the  weary  labyrinth  of  state. 
WUe  he,  from  all  the  stormy  passions  free 
That  restless  men  involve,  hears,  and  but  heai», 
At  dbtance  safe,  the  human  tempest  roar, 
Wrapp'd  close  in  conscious  peace.  The  fall  of  kings, 
The  rage  of  nations,  and  the  crush  of  states. 
Move  not  the  man,  who,  from  the  world  escaped, 
In  still  retreats  and  flowery  solitudes. 
To  Nature's  voice  attends,  from  month  to  month. 
And  day  to  day,  through  the  revoNing  year ; 
Admiring,  sees  her  in  her  every  shape ; 
Feels  all  her  sweet  emotions  at  his  heart ; 
Takes  what  she  Uberal  gives,  nor  thinks  of  more. 
He,  when  young  Spring  protrudes  the  bursting 
germs, 
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Marks  the  firat  bud,  and  sacks  the  healthfid  gale 
Into  his  fireshen'd  soul ;  her  genial  hours 
He  full  enjoys ;  and  not  a  beauty  blows, 
And  not  an  opening  blossom  breathes  in  yain. 
In  Summer  he,  beneath  the  living  shade, 
Such  as  o*er  frigid  Temp6  wont  to  wave, 
Or  Hcmus  cool,  reads  what  the  Muse,  of  these, 
Perhaps,  has  in  immortal  numbers  sung ; 
Or  what  she  dictates  writes :  and,  oft  an  eye 
Shot  round,  rejoices  in  the  vigorous  year. 

When  Autumn's  yellow  lustre  gilds  the  world. 
And  tempts  the  sickled  swain  into  the  field. 
Seized  by  the  general  joy,  his  heart  distends 
With  gentle  throes ;  and,  through  the  tepid  gleams 
Deep  musing,  then  he  best  exerts  his  song. 
E'en  Winter  wild  to  him  is  full  of  bliss. 
The  mighty  tempest,  and  the  hoary  waste, 
Abrupt  and  deep,  stretch'd  o'er  the  buried  earth, 
Awake  to  solenm  thought.    At  night  the  skies. 
Disclosed,  and  kindled,  by  refining  frost, 
Pour  every  lustre  on  the  exalted  eye. 
A  friend,  a  book,  the  stealing  hours  secure. 
And  mark  them  down  for  wisdom.  Withswiftwing 
O'er  land  and  sea  imagination  roams ; 
Or  truth,  divinely  breaking  on  his  mind, 
Elates  his  being,  and  unfolds  his  powers ; 
Or  in  his  breast  heroic  virtue  bums. 
The  touch  of  kindred  too  and  love  he  feels; 
The  modest  eye,  whoed  beams  on  his  alone 
Elcstatic  shine ;  the  little  strong  embrace 
Of  prattling  children,  twined  around  his  neck, 


And  emulous  to  please  him,  calling  forth* 
The  fimd  parental  souL    Nor  purpose  gay, 
Amusement,  dance,  or  song,  he  sternly  scorns; 
For  happiness  and  true  philosophy 
Are  of  the  social,  still,  and  smiling  kind. 
This  is  the  life  which  those  who  fret  in  guilt, 
And  guilty  cities,  never  knew ;  tho  liib. 
Led  by  primeval  ages,  uncorrupt,    • 
When  Angels  dwelt,  and  God  himself,  with  Man  { 

Oh  Nature !  all-sufficient !  over  all ! 
Enrich  me  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  works! 
Snatch  me  to  Heaven ;  thy  rolling  wonders  there, 
World  beyond  world,  in  infinite  extent. 
Profusely  scattcr'd  o'er  the  blue  immense, 
Show  me ;  their  motions,  periods,  and  their  laws 
Give  me  to  scan ;  through  the  disclosing  deep 
Light  my  bliiid  way:  the  mineral  strata  there ; 
Thrust,  blooming,  thence  the  vegetable  world ; 
O'er  that  the  rising  system,  more  complex. 
Of  animals ;  and  higher  still,  the  mind, 
The  varied  scene  of  quick-compounded  thought. 
And  where  the  mixing  passions  endless  shift ; 
These  ever  open  to  my  ravish'd  eye ; 
A  search,  tho  fiight  of  time  can  ne'er  exhaust ! 
But  if  to  that  unequal ;  if  the  blood. 
In  sluggish  streams  about  my  heart,  forbid 
That  best  ambition ;  imder  closing  shades. 
Inglorious,  lay  me  by  the  lowly  brook, 
And  whisper  to  my  dreams.    From  Thee  begin, 
Dwell  all  on  Thee,  vnih  Thee  conclude  my  song; 
And  let  me  never,  never  stray  from  Thee ! 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

SIR  SPENCER  COMPTON. 


Sin, 

The  Author  of  the  following  Poem  hegs  leave 
to  inscribe  this,  his  first  performance,  to  your  name 
and  patronage:  unknown  himself,  and  only  intro- 
duced by  the  Muse,  he  yet  ventures  to  approach 
jou,  with  a  modest  cheerfulness;  for,  whoever 
attempts  to  excel  in  any  generous  art,  thoiugh  he 


comes  alone,  and  unregarded  by  the  world,  may. 
hope  for  your  notice  and  esteem.   Happy  if  I  can, 
in  any  degree,  merit  this  good  fortune :  as  everf 
ornament  and  grace  of  polite  learning  is  youn^ 
your  single  approbation  will  be  my  fame. 

I  dare  not  indulge  my  heart  by  dwelling  on  yooi 
public  character ;  on  that  exalted  honour  and  in- 
tegrity which  distinguish  you  in  that  august  m> 
sembly  where  you  preside,  that  unshaken  loyaltr 
to  your  sovereign,  that  disinterested  concern  &r 
his  people  which  shine  out,  united,  in  all  yomc  be- 
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haviour,  and  finbh  the  patriot  I  am  conscious 
of  my  want  of  strength  and  skill  for  so  delicate  an 
undertaking ;  and  yet,  as  the  shepherd  in  his  cot- 
tage may  iccl  and  acknowledge  the  inflnenoa  of 
the  sun  with  as  lively  a  gratitude  as  the  great  man 
in  his  palace,  even  I  may  he  allowed  to  publish  my 
sense  of  those  blessings  which,  from  so  many  pow- 
erful virtues,  are  derived  to  the  nation  they  adorn. 
I  conclude  with  saying  that  your  fine  discern- 
ment and  humanity,  in  your  private  capacity,  are 
so  conspicuous  that,  if  this  address  is  not  received 
with  some  indulgence,  it  will  be  a  severe  convic- 
tion that  what  1  have  written  has  not  the  least 
■hare  of  merit 

I  am, 
With  the  jirofoundest  respect. 
Sir, 
Your  most  devoted  and  most  faithful 
humble  Ser\'ant, 

James  Thomson. 


WINTER. 


See,  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  year. 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train; 
Vapours,  and  clouds,  and  storms.    Be  these  my 

theme, 
'rhese!  that  exalt  the  soul  to  solemn  thought. 
And  heavenly  musing.  Welcome,  kindred  glooms, 
Congenial  horrors,  hail!  with  frequent  foot, 
Pleased  have  I,  in  my  cheerful  mom  of  life, 
When  nursed  by  careless  Solitude  I  lived, 
And  sung  of  Nature  with  unceasing  joy. 
Pleased  have  I  wander'd  through  your  rough  do- 


main; 


Trod  the  pure  virgin-snows,  myself  as  pure ; 
Heard  the  winds  roar,  and  the  big  torrent  burst; 
Or  seen  the  deep-fermenting  tempest  brew'd, 
In  the  grim  evening  sky.     Thus  passed  the  time. 
Till  through  the  lucid  chambers  of  the  south 
Look'd  out  the  joyous  Spring,  look'd  out,  and 
smiled. 
To  thee,  the  patron  of  her  first  essay. 
The  Muse,  O  Wilmington !  renews  her  song. 
Since  has  she  rounded  the  revohing  year: 
SkimmM  the  gay  Spring;  on  eagle-pinions  borne, 
Attempted  through  the  Summer-blaze  to  rise ; 
Then  swept  o'er  Autumn  with  the  shadowy  gale; 
And  now  among  the  wintry  clouds  again, 
Roll'd  in  the  doubling  storm  she  tries  to  soar; 
To  swell  her  note  with  all  the  rushing  winds ; 
To  suit  her  sounding  cadence  to  the  floods ; 
As  is  her  theme,  her  numbers  wildly  great : 
Thrice  happy  could  she  fill  thy  judging  ear 
With  lK)kl  description,  and  with  manly  thought. 
Nor  art  thou  skill'd  in  awful  schemes  alone. 
And  how  to  make  a  mighty  people  thrive ; 
But  equal  goodness,  sound  integrity, 


A  firm,  unshaken,  uncorrupted  soul, 
Amid  a  sliding  age,  and  bmming  stroxig, 
Not  vainly  blazing  for  thy  country's  weal, 
A  steady  spirit  rcguhirly  free; 
These,  each  exalting  each,  the  statesman  Iigl 
Into  the  patriot ;  these,  the  public  hope 
And  eye  to  thee  converting,  bid  the  Muse 
Record  what  envy  daxes  not  flattery  call. 

Now  when  the  cheeilesB  empire  of  the  sky 
To  Capricorn  the  Centaur  Archer  yields 
And  fierce  Aquarius  stains  the  inverted  year; 
Hung  o'er  the  farthest  verge  of  Heaven,  the  i 
Scarce  spreads  through  ether  the  dejected  day 
Faint  are  his  gleams,  and  inefiTectual  shoot 
His  struggling  rays,  in  horizontal  lines, 
Through,  the  thick  air ;  as  clothed  in  dcmdy  sto 
Weak,  wan,  and  broad,  he  skirts  the  southern  i 
And,  soon-descending,  to  the  long  dork  nigfal^ 
Wide-shading  all,  the  prostrate  worid  rcogni. 
Nor  is  the  night  unwish'd ;  while  vital  he^, 
Light,  life,  and  joy,  the  dubious  day  foreaka 
Meantime,  in  sable  cincture,  shadows  vast, 
Deep-tinged  and  damp,  and  congregated  dood^ 
And  all  the  vapoury  turbulence  of  Heaven, 
Involve  the  face  of  things.    Thus  Winter  fiJ^ 
A  heavy  gloom  oppressive  o'er  the  world, 
Through  Nature  shedding^influence  malign, 
And  rouses  up  the  seeds  of  aark  disease, 
The  soul  of  man  dies  in  him,  loathing  life, 
And  black  with  more  than  melancholy  vievi 
The  cattle  droop ;  and  o'er  the  furrow d  land, 
Fresh  from  the  plough,  the  dun  discolourd flock 
Untended  spreading,  crop  the  wholesome  root 
Along  the  wootls,  along  tlie  moorish  fens, 
Sighs  the  sad  Genius  of  the  coming  storm ; 
And  up  among  the  loose  disjointed  chffs. 
And  fractured  mountains  wild,  the  brawling  bro 
And  cave,  presagcful,  send  a  hollow  moan, 
Resounding  long  in  ILsteniirn  Fancy's  ear. 

Then  comes  the  father  of  the  temi«st  forth, 
Wrapt  in  black  glooms.  First  joyless  rains  obict 
Drive  through  the  mingling  sluoa  with  vapour  ft 
Dash  on  the  mountain's  brow,  and  shake  the  woi 
That  grumbling  wave  below.  The  unidghtly  p! 
Lies  a  brown  deluge ;  as  the  low-bent  clouds 
Pour  flood  on  flood,  yet  unexhausted  still 
Combine,  and  deepening  into  night,  shut  up 
The  day's  fair  face.     The  wanderers  of  Heavi 
Each  to  his  home,  retire ;  save  those  that  love 
To  take  their  pastime  in  the  troubled  air, 
Or  skimming  flutter  round  the  dimply  pool. 
The  cattle  from  the  untasted  fields  return. 
And  ask,  with  meaning  low,  their  wonted  sta! 
Or  ruminate  in  tlie  contiguous  shade. 
Thither  the  household  feathery  people  crowd, 
The  crested  cock,  with  all  hi.s  female  train, 
Pensive,  and  dripping ;  while  the  cottage-hinc 
Hangs  o'er  the  enlivening  blnze,  and  taleful  ih 
Recounts  his  simple  frolic :  much  he  taiks, 
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And  much  ho  laughs,  nor  recks  the  storm  that  blows 
Without,  and  rattles  on  his  humble  roof. 

Wide  o'er  the  brim,  with  many  a  torrent  swell 'd, 
And  the  raix'd  ruin  of  its  banks  o'ersprcad,  . 
At  lost  the  roused-up  river  poors  along : 
Rcflstless,  roaring,  dreadful,  down  it  comes, 
From  the  rude  mountain,  and  the  mossy  wild, 
Tumbling  through  rocks  abrupt,  and  souncting  far; 
Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  spreads, 
Calm,  sluggish,  silent;  till  again,  constrained 
Between  two  meeting  hUIs,  it  bursts  away. 
Where  rocks  and  woods  o'crhang  the  turbid  stream ; 
There  gathering  triple  force,  rapid,  and  deep, 
[t  boils,  and  wheels,  and  foams,  and  thnndepi 
through. 

Xature !  great  parent !  whose  unceasing  hand 
Rolls  round  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year, 
How  mighty,  how  majestic,  are  thy  works ! 
With  what  a  pleasing  dread  they  swell  the  soul ! 
That  sees  astonish'd !  and  astonish'd  sings ! 
Ye  too,  ye  winds !  that  now  begin  to  blow 
With  boisterous  sweep,  I  raise  my  voice  to  you. 
Where  are  your  stores,  ye  powerful  beings !  say, 
Where  your  aCrial  magazines  reser^'ed. 
To  swell  the  brooding  terrors  of  the  storm  1 
In  what  far  distant  region  of  the  sky, 
Hush'd  in  deep  sUence,  sleep  ye  when  'tis  calml 

When  from  the  pallid  sky  the  sun  descends, 
With  many  a  spot,  that  o'er  his  glaring  orb 
Uncertain  wanders,  stain'd ;  red  fiery  streaks 
Begin  to  flush  around.    The  reeling  clouds 
Stagger  with  dizzy  poise,  as  doubting  yet 
Which  master  to  obey :  while  rising  slow. 
Blank,  in  the  leadcn-colour'd  cast,  the  moon 
Wears  a  wan  circle  round  her  blunted  horns. 
Seen  through  the  turbid  fluctuating  air, 
The  stars  obtuse  emit  a  shiver'd  ray ; 
Or  frequent  seem  to  shoot  athwart  the  gloom. 
And  long  behind  them  trail  the  whitening  blaze. 
Snatch'd  in  short  eddies,  plays  the  withered  leaf; 
And  on  the  flood  the  dancing  feather  floats. 
With  broadened  nostrils  to  the  sky  uptum'd. 
The  conscious  heifer  snufTs  the  stormy  gale. 
E'en  as  the  matron,  at  her  nightly  task. 
With  pensive  labour  draws  the  flaxen  thread, 
The  wasted  taper  and  the  crackling  flame 
Foretell  the  blast.    But  chief  the  plumy  race. 
The  tenants  of  the  sky,  its  changes  speak. 
Retiring  from  the  downs,  where  all  day  long 
They  pick'd  their  scanty  fare,  a  blackening  train. 
Of  clamorous  rooks  thick  urge  their  weaiy  flight 
And  seek  the  closing  shelter  of  the  grove ; 
Assiduous,  in  his  bower,  the  wailing  owl 
Plies  his  sad  song.    The  cormorant  on  high 
Wheels  from  the  deep,  and  screams  along  the  land. 
Loud  shrieks  the  soaring  hem ;  and  with  wild  wing 
The  ditling  seafowl  cleave  the  flaky  clouds. 
Ocean,  unequal  press'd,  with  broken  tide 
And  blind  commotion  heaves;  while  from  the  shore, 
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Eat  into  caverns  by  the  restless  wave. 
And  fbrcst-rustling  mountain,  comes  a  voice. 
That  solemn  sounding  bids  the  world  prepare. 
Then  issues  forth  the  storm  with  sudden  burst, 
And  hurls  the  whole  precipitated  air 
Down  in  a  torrent.    On  the  passive  main 
Descends  the  ethereal  force,  and  with  strong  gust 
Turns  from  its  bottom  the  discoloured  deep. 
Through  the  black  night  that  sits  immense  around, 
Lash'd  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  bom: 
Meantime  the  mountain-billows,  to  the  clouds 
In  dreadful  tumult  swell'd,  surge  above  surge, 
Burst  into  chaos  with  tremendous  roar. 
And  anchored  navies  from  their  stations  drive, 
Wild  OS  the  winds  across  the  howling  waste 
Of  mighty  waters:  now  the  inflated  wave 
Straining  they  scale,  and  now  impetuous  shoot 
Into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  deep, 
The  wintry  Baltic  thundering  o'er  their  head. 
Emerging  thence  again,  before  the  breath 
Of  full  exerted  Heaven  they  wing  their  course. 
And  dart  on  distant  coasts;  if  some  sharp  rock. 
Or  shoal  insidious  break  not  their  career, 
And  in  loose  fragments  fling  them  floating  round. 

Nor  less  at  hand  the  loosen'd  tempest  reigns. 
The  mountain  thunders ;  and  its  sturdy  sons 
Stoop  to  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  they  shade. 
Lone  on  the  midnight  steep,  and  all  aghast, 
The  dark  wa3rfaring  stranger  breathless  toils, 
And,  often  falling,  climbs  against  the  blast. 
Low  waves  the  rooted  forest,  vex'd,  and  sheds 
What  of  its  tarnish'd  honours  yet  remain ; 
Dash'd  down,  and  scattcr'd,  by  the  tearing  wind's 
Assiduous  fury,  its  gigantic  limbs. 
Thus  struggling  through  the  dissipated  grove, 
The  whirling  tempest  raves  along  the  plain; 
And  on  the  cottage  thatch'd,  or  lordly  roof, 
Keen-fastening,  shakes  them  to  the  solid  base. 
Sleep  frighted  flics ;  and  round  the  rocking  dome. 
For  entrance  eager,  howls  the  savage  blast. 
Then  too,  they  say,  through  all  theburden'd  air. 
Long  groans  aro  heard,  shrill  sounds,  and  distant 

sighs. 
That,  utter'd  by  the  Demon  of  the  night, 
Warn  the  devoted  wretch  of  wo  and  death. 
Huge  uproar  lords  it  wide.    The  clouds  com- 

mix'd 
With  stars  swifl  gliding  sweep  abng  the  sky. 
All  Naturo  reels.    Till  Nature's  King,  who  ofl 
Amid  tempestuous  darkness  dwelln  alone, 
And  on  the  wings  of  the  careering  wind 
Walks  dreadfully  serene,  commands  a  calm; 
Then  straight,  air,  sea,  and  earth  are  hush'd  at 

once. 

As  yet  'tis  midnight  deep.    The  weary  doudi^ 
Slow  meeting,  mingle  into  solid  gloom. 
Now,  while  the  drowsy  worid  lies  lost  in  sleep 
Let  me  associate  with  the  serious  Night, 
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And  Contemplation  her  sedate  compeer; 
Let  me  shake  off  the  intrunve  caret  of  day, 
And  lay  the  meddlmg  senaes  all  aside. 

Where  now,  ye  lying  vanities  of  lift  I 
Ye  ever  tempting  ever  cheating  train ! 
Wliero  are  you  now  7  and  what  is  your  amoantl 
Vexation,  disappointment,  and  remorse: 
Sad,  sickening  thought !  and  yet  deluded  man, 
A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past, 
Andhroken  slumhers,  rises  still  resolved, 
With  ncw-flush'd  hopes,  to  run  the  giddy  nmnd. 
Father  of  light  and  life!  thou  Good  Supreme! 
O  teach  me  what  is  good !  teach  mo  Thyself  I 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice, 
From  every  low  pursuit !  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious   peace,  and  virtue 

pure; 
Sacred,  suhstantial,  never-fading  hliss  I 

The  keener  tempests  rise :  and  fuming  dun 
From  all  the  livid  cast,  or  piercing  north. 
Thick  clouds  ascend;  in  whose  capacious  womh 
A  vapoury  deluge  lies,  to  snow  congeal'd. 
Heavy  they  roll  their  fleecy  world  along; 
And  the  sky  saddens  with  the  gathered  storm. 
Through  the  hush'd  air  the  whitening  shower  de- 
scends. 
At  first  thin  wavering;  tiU  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad,  and  wide,  and  fast,  dimming  the  day, 
With  a  continual  flow.    The  cherish'd  fields 
Put  en  their  winter-robe  of  purest  white. 
'Tis  brightness  all;  save  where  the  new  snow 

melts 
Along  the  mazy  current.    Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head ;  and  ere  the  languid  sun 
Faint  from  the  west  emits  his  evening  ray. 
Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chill, 
Is  one  wild  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  works  of  man.    Drooping,  the  labourer-ox 
Stands  cover'd  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 
The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.    The  fowls  of  Heaven, 
Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Providence  assigns  them.    One  alone. 
The  redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods. 
Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  sky. 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets,  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit.    Half  afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats;  then,  brisk,  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth;  then,  hopping  o'er  the  floor, 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance. 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is; 
Till  more  familiar  grown,  the  table-crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  foet.    The  foodless  wilds 
Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.    The  hare, 
Though  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 
By  death  in  ranous  forms,  dark  snares  and  dogs, 
And  more  unpitying  men,  the  garden  seeks, 
Urged  on  by  fearless  want    The  bleating  kind 


Eye  the  bleak  ELeaven,  and  next  the  glisteou 

earth. 
With  looks  of  dumb  despair;  then,  sad  dispen 
Dig  for  the  withered  herb  through  heaps  of  soo« 
Now,  shepherds,  to  your  helpless  cfaazge ' 

kind* 
Baffle  the  raging  year,  and  fill  their  pens 
With  food  at  will;  lodge  Ihem  below  the  irtonii, 
And  watch  them  strict:  for  from  the  beOoia 

east. 
In  this  dire  season,  oft  the  whirlwind's  ^nng 
Sweeps  up  the  burden  of  whole  wintry  plabif 
At  one  wide  waft,  and  o'er  the  hapless  flodn, 
Hid  in  the  hollow  of  two  neighbouring  hills, 
The  billowy  tempest  whelms;  till,  upward  mft 
The  valley  to  a  shining  mountain  swells, 
Tipp'd  with  a  wreath  high-curling  in  the  sky. 
As  thus  the  snows  arise ;  and  foul,  and  fiaa 
All  Winter  drives  along  the  darkcn'd  air: 
In  his  own  loose  revolving  fields,  the  swain 
Disastcr'd  stands ;  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow;  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain: 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray; 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  hcaps^ 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home ;  the  tboai 

of  home 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  Ibftl] 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.    How  sinks  his  soul! 
What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heti 
When  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  fancy  feign'd 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste. 
Far  firom  the  track  and  blcss'd  abode  of  man; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast, 
And  every  tempest^  howling  o'er  his  head. 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  nK>re  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind, 
Of  cover'd  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent !  beyond  the  power  of  frost; 
Of  faithless  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge, 
Smooth'd  up  with  snow;  and,  what  is  land, 

known, 
What  water,  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake, 
Where  the  fresh  mountain  from  the  bottom  I 
These  check  his  fearful  steps ;  and  down  he  B 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death; 
Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  m^i^^ 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unseen 
In  vain  for  him  the  officious  wife  preparas 
The  fire  fidr-blazing,  and  the  vestment  vrann 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence.    Alas ! 
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,  nor  children  more  shall  he  behold, 
ds,  nor  sacred  home.     On  every  nerve 
Uy  Winter  seizes;  shuts  up  sense; 
*  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 
1  along  the  snows,  a  stiffen'd  corse, 
out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast, 
tie  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 
leasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround; 

0  tlieir  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth, 
iton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste; 

;  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 
ny  feel,  this  very  moment,  death, 
he  sad  variety  of  pain, 
ny  sink  in  the  devouring  flood, 
devouring  flame.     How  many  bleed, 
?ful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
ly  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms; 
a  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
)wn  limbs.     How  many  drink  the  cup 

1  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 

f.    Sore  pierced  by  wintry  winds, 
ny  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
ess  poverty.     How  many  shake 
the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 
led  passion, madness,  guilt,  remorse; 
tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of  life, 
nish  matter  for  the  tramc  Muse. 
be  vale,  where  Wisdom  loves  to  dwell, 
mdship,  peace,  and  contemplation  join'd, 
ly,  racked  with  honest  passions,  droop 
etircd  distress.     How  many  stand 
he  deathbed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
it  the  parting  anguish.    Thought  fond 

and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills, 
I  incessant  struggle  render  life, 
e  of  toil,  of  suflfering,  and  of  fate, 
lis  high  career  would  stand  appall'd, 
lless  rambling  Impulse  learn  to  think ; 
idous  heart  of  Charity  would  warm, 
wide  wish  Benevolence  dilate; 
al  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh; 
dear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 
itill,  the  social  passions  work, 
ere  can  I  forget  the  generous  band,* 
ich*d  with  human  wo,  redressivo  seaich'd 
borxors  of  the  gloomy  jaill 
,  and  unheard,  where  misery  moans; 
dckness  pines;  where  thirst  and  hunger 

I, 

r  misfortune  feels  the  lash  of  vice. 

the  land  of  Liberty,  the  land 

very  street  and  public  meeting  glow 

en  fireedom,  little  tyrants  raged; 

the  lean  morsel  from  the  starving  mouth; 

n  cold  wintry  limbs  the  tatter*d  weed; 

t>*d  them  of  the  last  of  comforts,  sleep; 
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The  free-bom  Briton  to  the  dungeon  chained, 
Or,  as  the  lust  of  cruelty  prevail'd. 
At  pleasure  mark'd  him  with  inglorious  stripes; 
And  crush'd  out  lives,  by  secret  barbarous  ways, 
That  for  their  country  would  have  toil'd  or  bled. 
O  great  design*  if  executed  well. 
With  patient  care,  and  wisdom-temper'd  zeal. 
Ye  sons  of  Mercy!  yet  resume  the  search; 
Drag  forth  the  legal  monsters  into  light, 
Wrench  from  their  hands  oppression's  iron  rod, 
And  bid  the  cruel  feel  the  pains  they  give. 
Much  still  untouch'd  remains ;  in  this  rank  age, 
Much  is  the  patriot's  weeding  hand  required 
The  toils  of  law  (what  dark  insidious  men 
Have  cumbrous  added  to  perplex  the  truth. 
And  lengthen  simple  justice  into  trade) 
How  glorious  were  the  day !  that  saw  these  broke, 
And  every  man  within  the  reach  of  right 

By  wintry  famine  roused,  from  all  the  tract 
Of  horrid  mountains  where  the^ning  Alps, 
And  wavy  Appenine,  and  PyrcjPes, 
Branch  out  stupendous  into  distant  lands ; 
Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave ! 
Burning  for  blood !  bony,  and  gaunt,  and  grim  I 
Assembling  wolves  in  raging  troops  descend ; 
And,  pouring  o'er  the  country,  bear  along. 
Keen  as  the  north-wind  sweeps  the  glossy  snow. 
All  is  their  prize.    They  fasten  on  the  steed, 
Press  him  to  earth,  and  pierce  his  mighty  licart. 
Nor  can  the  bull  his  awful  front  defend. 
Or  shake  the  murdering  savages  away 
Rapacious,  at  the  mother's  throat  they  fly. 
And  tear  the  screaming  infant  from  her  breast 
The  godlike  face  of  man  avails  him  nought 
E'en  beauty,  force  divine !  at  whose  bright  glanet 
The  generous  lion  stands  in  soflen'd  gaze, 
Here  bleeds,  a  hapless  undistinguish'd  prey. 
But  if,  apprized  of  the  severe  attack, 
The  country  be  shut  up,  lured  by  the  scent, 
On  churchyards  drear  (inhuman  to  relate !) 
The  disappointed  prowlers  fall,  and  dig 
The  shrouded  body  from  the  grave;  o'er  which, 
Mix'd  with  foul  shades,  and  frighted  ghosts,  they 
howl. 

Among  those  hilly  regions,  where  embraced 
In  peaceful  vales  the  happy  Grisons  dwell; 
Ofl,  rushing  sudden  from  the  loaded  difis, 
Mountains  of  snow  their  gathering  terrors  rolL 
From  steep  to  steep,  loud-thundering  down  they 

come, 
A  wintry  waste  in  dire  commotion  all; 
And  herds,  and  flocks,  and  travellers,  and  swaini| 
And  sometimes  whde  brigades  of  marching  troops, 
Or  hamlets  sleeping  in  the  dead  of  night. 
Arc  deep  beneath  the  smothering  ruin  whelm'd. 

Now,  all  amid  the  rigours  of  the  year. 
In  the  wild  depth  of  Winter,  while  without 
The  ceaseless  winds  blow  ice,  be  my  retreat, 
Between  the  gioaning  forest  and  the  ihore 
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Beat  by  the  boundloM  multitude  of  waTes, 
A  rural,  shcltor'd,  solitary,  scene; 
Wlierc  rutltly  fire  and  beaming  tapers  join, 
To  cherr  the  irloom.    There  studious  let  me  sit, 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  Dead; 
Sages  of  ancient  time,  as  gods  reir-ered, 
As  gods  ixjneficent,  who  bless*d  mankind 
With  arts,  with  arms,  and  humanized  a  world.  ' 
Roused  at  the  inspiring  thought,  I  throw  aside 
The  long-lived  volume;  and,  deep-musing,  haU 
•The  sacred  shades,  that  slowly  rising  pass 
Before  my  wondering  eyes.    First  Socrates, ' 
Who,  finnly  good  in  a  corrupted  state, 
Against  the  rage  of  tyrants  single  stood, 
Invincible !  calm  Reason's  holy  law, 
That  Voice  of  God  within  the  attentive  mind, 
Obeying,  fearless,  or  in  life,  or  death: 
Great  moral  teacher!  Wisest  of  mankind ! 
Solon  the  next,  who  built  his  common-weal 
On  equity's  wide  base;  by  tender  laws 
A  lively  ])eople  jurbing,  yet  undamp'd: 
Preserving  still  mat  quick  peculiar  fire. 
Whence  in  the  laurcl'd  field  of  finer  arts 
And  of  bold  freedom,  they  unequol'd  shone, 
The  pride  of  smiling  Greece,  and  human-kind. 
Lycurgus  then,  who  bow'd  beneath  the  force 
Of  strictest  discipline,  severely  wise, 
All  human  passions.    Following  him,  I  see, 
As  at  Thermopyle  he  glorious  fell, 
The  firm  devoted  chief,*  who  proved  by  deeds 
The  hardest  lesson  which  the  other  taught 
Then  Aristides  lifts  his  honest  front ; 
Spotless  of  heart,  to  whom  the  unflattering  voice 
Of  frccfloni  gave  the  noblest  name  of  Just; 
In  pure  majestic  poverty  revered; 
•Who.  e'en  his  glory  to  hia  country's  weal 
Suomitting,  swell'd  a  haughty  Rival'st  fame. 
Rear'd  by  his  care,  of  softer  ray  appears 
Cimon  sweet-soul'd ;  whose  genius,  rising  strong. 
Shook  oft*  the  load  of  young  debauch;  abroad 
The  scourge  of  Persian  pride,  at  home  the  firiend 
Of  every  worth  and  every  splendid  art ; 
Modest,  and  simple^  in  the  pomp  of  wealth. 
Then  the  last  worthies  of  declining  Greece, 
Lace  caird  to  glory,  in  unequal  times, 
Pcnflive  appear.    The  fair  Corinthian  boast, 
Timoleon,  happy  temper  I  mild,  and  firm, 
Who  wept  the  brother  while  the  tyrant  bled. 
And,  equal  to  the  best,  the  Theban  Pair,t 
Whose  virtues,  in  heroic  concord  joined, 
Their  country  raised  to  freedom,  empire,  fame. 
He  too,  with  ^hom  Athenian  honour  sunk. 
And  left  a  mass  of  sordid  lees  behind, 
Phocion  the  Good ;  in  public  life  severe, 
To  virtue  still  inexorably  firm ; 
But  when,  beneath  his  low  illustrious  roof, 
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Sweet  peace  and  happy  wisdmn  sofKxrth'd  hbbi 
Not  friendship  softer  was,  nor  love  more  kind. 
And  he,  the  last  of  old  Lycurgus'  sons, 
The  generous  victim  to  that  vain  attempi, 
To  save  a  rotten  state,  Agis,  who  saw 
E'en  Sparta's  self  to  serviJe  avarice  sunk, 
The  two  Achaian  heroes  close  the  train : 
Aratus,  who  awhile  relumed  the  soul 
Of  fondly  lingering  liberty  in  Greece; 
And  he  her  darling  as  her  latest  hope, 
The  gallant  Philopcemen;  who  to  arms 
Tum'd  the  luxurious  pomp  he  could  not  cor; 
Or  toiling  in  his  farm,  a  simple  swain ; 
Or,  bold  and  skilful,  thundering  in  the  field. 

Of  rougher  front,  a  mighty  people  come! 
A  race  of  heroes !  in  those  virtuous  timei 
Which  knew  no  stain,  save  that  with  partial  ik 
Their  dearest  country  they  too  fondly  loved: 
Her  better  Founder  first,  the  light  of  Rome 
Numa,  who  soften'd  her  rapacious  sons : 
Servius  the  king,  who  laid  the  solid  base 
On  which  o'er  earth  the  vast  republic  sprcad. 
Then  the  great  consuls  veneraUe  rise. 
The  public  Father*  who  the  private  queO'd, 
As  on  the  dread  tribunal  sternly  sad. 
He,  whom  his  thankless  country  could  not  lose, 
CamiUus,  only  vengeful  to  her  foes. 
Fabricius,  scomer  of  all-conqueiing  gold ; 
And  Cincinnatus,  awful  from  the  plough. 
Thy  willing  victim.t  Carthage,  bunting  loom 
From  all  that  pleading  Nature  could  oppose, 
From  a  whole  city's  tears,  by  rigid  faith 
Imperious  call'd,  and  honour's  dire  command. 
Scipio,  the  gentle  chief,  humanely  brave, 
Who  soon  the  race  of  spotless  glory  ran, 
And,  warm  in  youth,  to  the  poetic  shade 
With  Friendship  and  Philosophy  retired. 
Tully,  whose  powerful  eloquence  a  while 
Restrain'd  the  rapid  fate  of  rushing  Rome. 
Unconquer'd  Cato,  virtuous  in  extreme : 
And  thou,  unhappy  Brutus,  kind  of  heart, 
Whose  steady  arm,  by  awful  virtue  urged, 
Lifted  the  Roman  steel  against  thy  friend. 
Thousands  besides  the  tribute  of  a  verse 
Demand ;  but  who  can  count  the  stara  of  Heava 
Who  sing  their  influence  on  this  lower  woiidl 

Behold,  who  yonder  comes!  in  sober  state, 
Fair,  mild,  and  strong,  as  is  a  vernal  sun: 
'Tis  Phoebus'  si'If,  or  else  tlie  Mantuan  Swain 
Great  Homer  too  appears,  of  daring  wing, 
Parent  of  song !  and  equal  by  his  side. 
The  Britbh  Muse:  join'd  hand  in  hand  tb 

walk, 
Darkling,  full  up  the  middle  steep  to  fame. 
Nor  absent  arc  those  shades,  whose  skilful  toad 
Pathetic  drew  the  imjiassion'd  heart,  and  cham 
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Transported  Athena  with  the  moral  scene; 
Nor  those  who,  tuneful,  waked  the  enchanting 

lyre. 
Firet  of  your  kind !  society  divine ! 
Still  visit  thus  my  nights,  for  you  reserved, 
And   mount  my  soaring  soul  to  thoughts  like 

yours. 
Silence,  thou  lonely  power!  the  door  he  thine; 
Sec  on  the  hallowed  hour  that  none  intrude. 
Save  a  few  chosen  friends,  who  sometimes  deign 
To  bless  my  humble  roof,  with  sense  refined, 
Learning  digested  well,  exalted  faith, 
Unstudied  wit,  and  humour  ever  gay. 
Or  from  the  Muses*  hill  will  Pope  descend, 
To  raise  the  sacred  hour,  to  bid  it  smile, 
And  with  the  social  spirit  warm  the  heart? 
For  though  not  sweeter  his  own  Homer  sings. 
Yet  is  his  life  the  more  endearing  song. 
Where  art  thou,  Hammond  1  thou,  the  diirling 

pride, 
The  friend  and  lover  of  the  tuneful  throng ! 
Ah  why,  dear  youth,  in  all  the  blooming  prime 
Of  vernal  genius,  where  disclosing  fast 
Each  active  worth,  each  manly  virtue  lay. 
Why  wert  thou  raviah'd  from  our  hope  so  soon  1 
What  now  avails  that  noble  thirst  of  fame, 
Which  stung  thy  fervent  breast  1  that  treasured 

store 
Of  knowledge  early  gain'd  1  that  eager  zeal 
To  serve  thy  country,  glowing  in  the  band 
Of  youthful  patriots,  who  sustain  her  name ; 
What  ftw,  alas!  that  iifo-diffusing  charm 
Of  sprightly  wit  1  that  rapture  for  the  Muse, 
That  heart  of  friendship,  and  that  soul  of  joy. 
Which  bade  with  softest  light  thy  virtues  smile  1 
Ah !  only  showed,  to  check  our  fond  pursuits. 
And  teach  our  humbled  hopes  that  life  b  vain ! 
Thus  in  some  deep  retirement  would  I  pass 
The  winter-glooms,  with  friends  of  pliant  soul. 
Or  blithe,  or  solemn,  as  the  theme  inspired : 
With  them  would  search,  if  Nature's  boundless 

frame 
Was  call'd,  late-nring  from  the  void  of  night, 
Or  sprung  eternal  from  the  Eternal  Mind; 
Its  Ii£s,  its  laws,  its  progress,  and  its  end. 
Hence  larger  prospects  of  the  beauteous  whole 
Woukl,  gradual,  open  on  our  opemng  minds; 
And  each  diffusive  harmony  unite 
In  full  perfection,  to  the  astonish'd  eye. 
Then  would  we  try  to  scan  the  moral  world. 
Winch,  though  to  us  it  seems  embroil'd,  moves  on 
In  higher  order;  fitted  and  impelled 
By  Wisdom's  finest  hand,  and  issuing  all 
In  general  good.    The  sage  historic  Muse 
Should  next  conduct  us  through  the  deeps  of 

time: 
Show  us  how  empire  grew,  declined,  and  fell, 
[i:  scattered  states;  what  makes  the  nations  smile, 
Iraprovy  their  soil,  and  gives  them  double  suns; 
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And  why  they  pine  beneath  the  brightest  skies, 

In  Nature's  richest  lap.    As  thus  we  talked. 

Our  hearts  would  bum  within  us,  would  inhale 

That  portion  of  divinity,  that  ray 

Of  purest  Heaven,  which  lights  the  public  soul 

O  f  patriots  and  of  heroes.    But  if  doom'd 

In  powerless  humble  fortune,  to  repress 

These  ardent  risings  of  the  kindling  soul ; 

Then,  even  superior  to  ambition,  we 

Would  learn  the  private  virtues ;  how  to  glide 

ThroDgh  shades  and  plains,  along  the  smoothett 

stream 
Of  rural  life:  orsnatch'd  away  by  hope. 
Through  the  dim  spaces  of  futurity, 
With  earnest  eye  anticipate  those  scenes 
Of  happiness  and  wonder;  where  the  mind 
In  endless  growth  and  infinite  ascent. 
Rises  from  state  to  state,  and  world  to  world. 
But  when  with  these  the  serious  though  is  foil'd, 
We,  shilling  for  relief,  would  play  the  shapes 
Of  frolic  fancy;  and  incessant  form 
Those  rapid  pictures,  that  assembled  train 
Of  fleet  ideas,  never  join'd  before. 
Whence  Uvcly  wit  excites  to  gay  surprise; 
Or  folly  painting  humour,  grave  himself. 
Calls  laughter  forth,  deep-shaking  every  nenw. 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  fire ; 
While  well  attested,  and  as*  well  believed, 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin  story  round; 
Till  surpcrstitious  horror  creeps  o*er  all. 
Or,  frequent  in  the  sounding  hall,  they  wake 
The  rural  gambol.    Rustic  mirth  goes  round : 
The  simple  joke  that  takes  the  shepherd's  heart 
Easily  pleased;  the  long  loud  laugh,  sincere; 
The  kiss,  snatch'd  hasty  from  the  side-long  maid, 
On  purpose  guardless,  or  pretending  sleep: 
The  leap,  the  slap,  the  haul;  and,  shook  to  notes 
Of  native  music,  the  respondent  dance. 
Thus  jocund  fleets  with  them  the  winter  n^ht. 

The  city  swarms  intense.    The  public  haunt. 
Full  of  each  theme  and  warm  with  mix*d  dis- 


course 


Hums  indistinct.    The  sons  of  riot  flow 
Down  the  loose  stream  of  false  enchanted  joy. 
To  swiA  destruction.    On  the  rankled  souJ 
The  gaming  fury  falls;  and  in  one  gulf 
Of  total  ruin,  honour,  virtue,  peace. 
Friends,  families,  and  fortune,  headlong  rink. 
Upsprings  the  dance  along  the  fighted  dome, 
Mix'd  and  evolved,  a  thousand  sprightly  ways. 
The  glittering  court  effuses  every  pomp; 
The  circle  deepens:  beamed  from  gaudy  robes. 
Tapers,  and  sparkling  gems,  and  radiant  eyes 
A  soft  efliulgence  o'er  the  palace  waves: 
While,  a  gay  insect  in  his  summer-shine. 
The  fop,  light  fluttering,  spreads  his  mealy  winga. 
Dread  o'er  the  scene,  the  ghost  of  Hamkt 
stalks; 
Othello  rages;  poor  Monimia  mourns; 
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And  Belvitlcra  poun  her  iioul  in  bve. 
Terror  aknns  the  breast;  the  comely  tear 
Stcoli  o*er  the  cheek:  orcUe  the  Comic  Muse 
HoUls  to  the  world  a  picture  of  itself, 
A  nd  raises  sly  the  fair  impartial  laugh. 
Sumctimcs'she  lifts  her  strain,  and  paints  the  scenes 
Of  beauteous  life;  whatever  can  deck  mankind, 
Or  charm  the  heart,  in  generous  Boil*  show'd. 

O  thou,  whose  wisdom,  solid  yet  refined. 
Whose  patriot-virtues,  and  consummate  skill 
To  touch  the  finer  springs  that  move  the  world, 
Join'd  to  whate'cr  the  Graces  can  bestow, 
And  all  Apollo's  animating  fire, 
Give  thee,  with  pleasing  dignity,  to  shine 
At  once  the  guardian,  ornament,  and  joy. 
Of  polish'd  life ;  permit  the  rural  Muse, 
O  Chesterfield,  to  grace  with  thee  her  song! 
Ere  to  the  shades  again  she  humbly  flies, 
Indulge  her  fond  ambition,  in  thy  train, 
(For  every  Muse  has  in  thy  train  a  place) 
To  mark  thy  various,  full-accomplish'd  mind: 
To  mark  that  spirit,  which,  with  British  scorn, 
Rejects  the  allurements  of  corrupted  power; 
That  elegant  politeness,  which  excels, 
E*en  in  the  judgment  of  presumptuous  France, 
The  boasted  manners  of  her  shining  court ; 
That  with  the  vivid  energy  of  sense, 
The  truth  of  Nature,  wliich  with  Attic  point 
And  kind  well  temper'd  satire,  smoothly  keen. 
Steals  through  the  soul,  and  without  pain  corrects. 
Or  rising  thence  with  yet  a  brighter  flame, 
O  let  me  hail  thee  on  some  glorious  day, 
When  to  the  listening  senate,  ardent,  crowd 
Britannia's  sons  to  hear  her  pleaded  caui^e. 
Then  dress'd  by  thee,  more  amiably  fair. 
Truth  the  soft  robe  of  mild  persuasion  wears : 
Thou  to  assenting  reason  givest  again 


All  Nature  ieek  tan  nsnovmtingfixoe 
Of  Winter,  only  to  the  thoughtless  eye 
In  ruin  seen.    The  firostrconcocted  glebe 
Draws  in  abundant  veigetableaoal, 
And  gathers  vigour  tor  the  coming  jeu, 
A  stronger  glow  sits  <m  the  lively  cbeek 
Of  ruddy  fire:  and  luculent  along 
The  purer  rivers  flow;  their  sulkn  deeps, 
Transparent,  open  to  the  shepherd's  gaze, 
And  murmur  hoarser  at  the  fixing  firosL 

What  art  thou,  finosti  and  whence  are  thy  keec 
stores 
Derived,  thou  secret  aU-invading  power. 
Whom  e'en  the  illusive  fluid  can  nol  flyl 
Is  not  thy  potent  energy,  unseen, 
Myriads  of  little  salts,  or  hook'd,  or  shaped 
Like  double  wedges,  and  diflused  immense 
Tlirough  water,  earth,  and  ether  1  hence  at  eve, 
Steam'd  eager  from  the  red  horisoo  mmd, 
With  the  fierce  rage  of  Winter  deep  aufibsed, 
An  icy  gale,  oft  shifting,  o'er  the  pool 
Breathes  a  blue  film,  and  in  its  mid  career 
Arrests  the  bickering  stream.   The  loosen'd  ice, 
Let  down  the  flood,  and  half  dissolved  by  day. 
Rustles  no  more;  but  to  the  sedgy  bank 
Fast  grows,  or  gathers  round  the  pointed  stone, 
A  crystal  pavement,  tiy  the  breath  of  Heaven 
Cemented  firm;  till,  seized  from  shore  to  shore 
The  whole  imprison'd  river  growls  bdow. 
Loud  rings  the  frozen  earth,  and  hard  reflects 
A  double  noise;  while,  at  his  evening  wat^. 
The  village  dog  deters  the  nightly  thief;  w 
The  heifer  lows;  the  distant  water- fall 
!  Swells  in  the  breeze;  and,  with  the  hasty  tread 
I  Of  traveller,  the  hoUow-sounding  plain 
I  Sliakes  from  afar.     The  full  ethereal  round, 
Infinite  worlds  disclosing  to  the  \iew, 


Her  own  enlighten'd  thoughts;   call'd  from  the  Shines  out  intensely  keen;  and,  all  one  cope 
heart,  [  Of  starry  glitter,  glows  from  pole  to  pole. 


The  obedient  passions  on  thy  voice  attend ; 

And  e'en  reluctant  party  feels  a  while 

Thy  gracious  power :  as  through  the  varied  maze 


Fnnn  pole  to  pole  the  rigid  influence  falls, 
Through  the  still  night,  incessant,  heavy,  strong, 
And  seizes  Nature  ftist     It  freezes  on; 


Of  eloquence,  now  smooth,  now  quick,  now  strong, !  Till  Morn,  late  rising  o'er  the  drooping  world, 


Profound  and  dear,  you  roll  the  copious  flood. 

To  thy  loved  haunt  return,  my  hajypy  Muse : 
For  now,  behold,  the  joyous  winter  days, 
Frosty,  sucx^eed ;  and  througli  the  blue  serene. 
For  sight  too  fine,  the  ethereal  nitre  flies ; 
Killing  infectious  damps,  and  the  spent  air 
Storing  afresh  with  elemental  life. 


,  Lifts  her  pale  eye  unjoyous.     Then  appean 
The  various  labour  of  the  silent  night: 
Prone  from  the  dripping  eave,  and  dumb  canfadff 
Whose  idle  torrents  only  seem  to  roar, 
Tlie  pendent  icicle:  the  frost-work  fidr, 
Where  transient  hues,  and  femcied  figures  rise; 
Wide-spouted  o'er  tlie  hill,  the  frozen  brook. 


Close  crowds  the  shining  atmosphere;  and  binds  '  A  livid  tract,  cold-gleaming  cm  the  mom; 
Our  strengthen 'd  bodies  in  its  cold  embrace,  -  The  forest  bent  beneath  the  plumy  wave ; 

Constringent;  feeds,  and  animates  our  blood ;         And  by  the  frost  refined  the  wliiter  snow, 
Refines  our  spirits,  through  the  new-strung  nerves,  Incruttted  hanl,  and  sounding  to  the  tread 


In  swifter  sallies  darting  to  the  brain; 
Where  sits  the  soul,  intense,  collected,  cool, 
Hright  as  the  skies,  and  as  the  season  keen. 


A  character  in  tlia  Conscious  Loren^  by  Sir  R.  Steele. 


Of  early  shepherd,  as  he  pensive  seeks 
.  His  pinintT  flock,  or  from  the  mountain  top, 
Plcafjcd  with  the  slippery  surface,  swift  descends 
On  blithsoine  frolics  bent,  the  youthful  swains, 
While  every  work  of  man  is  hud  at  rcat^ 
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Fond  o'er  the  river  crowd,  in  Tariooi  Bpoti 
And  revelry  diasoWed;  where  mixing  ghid, 
Happiest  of  all  the  train,  the  raptured  boj 
LAshes  the  whirling  top.    Or,  where  the  Rhine 
Branch'd  oat  in  many  a  long  canal  extends, 
From  every  province  swarming,  void  of  eare, 
Batavia  rushes  forth;  and  as  they  sweep, 
On  sounding  skates,  a  thousand  different  ways, 
In  circling  poise,  swift  as  the  winds,  along. 
The  then  gay  land  is  madden'd  all  to  joy. 
Nor  less  the  northern  courts,  wide  o'er  the  snow. 
Pour  a  new  pomp.    Eager,  on  rapid  sleds. 
Their  vigorous  youth  in  bold  contention  wheel 
The  long-rosounding  course.  Meantime  to  raise 
The  manly  strife,  with  highly  blooming  charms, 
Flush'd  by  the  season,  Scandinavia's  dames. 
Or  Russia's  buxom  daughters,  glow  around. 

Pure,  quick,  and  sportful,  is  the  wholesome  day. 
But  soon  elapsed.    The  horizontal  sun. 
Broad  o'er  the  south,  hangs  at  his  utmost  noon: 
And,  ineffectual,  strikes  the  gelid  cliff: 
His  azure  gloss  the  mountain  still  maintains. 
Nor  feels  the  feeble  touch.    Perhaps  the  vale 
Relents  awhile  to  the  reflected  ray: 
Or  from  the  forest  falls  the  clustered  snow, 
Myriads  of  gems,  that  in  the  waving  gleam 
Gay-twinkle  as  they  scatter.    Thick  around 
Thmidcrs  the  sport  of  those  who  with  the  gun, 
And  dog  impatient  bounding  at  the  shot. 
Worse  than  the  Season,  desolate  the  fields; 
And,  adding  to  the  ruins  of  the  year, 
[Mstreas  the  footed  or  the  feathered  game. 

But  what  is  thisi  our  infant  Winter  sinks. 
Divested  of  his  grandeur,  should  our  eye 
Astonish'd  shoot  into  the  frigid  zone; 
Where,  for  relentless  months,  continual  Night 
Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  her  starry  leign. 
There,  through  the  prison  of  unbounded  wilds, 
Barr'd  by  the  hand  of  Nature  froih  escape. 
Wide  roams  the  Russian  exile.    Nought  around 
Strikes  his  sad  eye,  but  deserts  lost  in  snow; 
And  heavy-loaded  groves;  and  solid  floods, 
That  stretch  athwart  the  solitary  waste, 
Their  icy  horrors  to  the  frozen  main. 
And  cheeriess  towns  far  distant,  never  blessed, 
Sare  when  its  annual  course  the  caravan 
Bends  to  the  golden  coast  of  rich  Cathay,* 
With  news  of  human-kind.  Yet  there  life  glows; 
Yet  cherishM  there  beneath  the  shining  waste, 
The  furry  nations  harbour:  tipp'd  with  jet. 
Fair  ermines,  spotless  as  the  snows  they  press; 
Sables  of  glossy  black ;  and  dark-embrown'd, 
Or  beauteous  fieak'd  with  many  a  mingled  hue, 
Thousands  besides,  the  costly  pride  of  courts. 
There,  warm  together  prcss'd,  the  trooping  deer 
Sleep  on  the  new-fallen  snows;  and  tcaice  his 
head 

*  Hm  Old  naino  fcr  Cbms. 


Raised  o'er  the  heapy  wreath,  the  branchfaig  dk 
Lies  slumbering  suUen  in  the  white  abyss. 
The  ruthless  hunter  wants  nor  dogs  nor  toils. 
Nor  with  the  dread  of  sounding  bows  he  drives 
The  fearful  flying  race;  with  ponderous  clubs. 
As  weak  against  the  mountain-heaps  they  push 
Their  beating  breast  in  vain,  and  piteous  bray. 
He  lays  them  quivering  on  the  ensanguined  snows 
And  with  loud  shouts  rejoicing  bears  them  home. 
There  through  the  piny  forest  half-absorp'd. 
Rough  tenant  of  these  shades,  the  shapeless  bear, 
With  dangling  ice  all  horrid,  stalks  forlorn ; 
Slow-paced,  and  sourer  as  the  storms  increase. 
He  makes  his  bed  beneath  the  inclement  drift, 
And,  with  stern  patience,  scorning  weak  com- 
plaint, 
Hardens  his  heart  against  assailing  want. 

Wide  o'er  the  spacious  regions  of  the  north, 
That  see  Bodtes  urge  his  tardy  wain, 
A  boisterous  race,  by  frosty  Caurus*  pierced, 
Who  little  pleasuirc  know  and  fear  no  pain, 
Prolific  swarm.    They  once  relumed  the  fianM 
Of  lost  mankind  in  polish'd  slavery  sunk ; 
Drove  martial  horde  on   horde,t  with  fearful 

sweep 
Resistless  rushing  o'er  the  enfeebled  south. 
And  gave  the  vanquished  world  another  form. 
Not  such  the  sons  of  Lapland:  wisely  they 
Despise  the  insensate  barbarous  trade  of  wi^; 
They  ask  no  more  than  simple  Nature  gives. 
They  love  their  mountains,  and  enjoy  their  storms, 
No  fiUse  desires,  no  pride-created  wants. 
Disturb  the  peaceful  current  of  their  time; 
And  through  the  restless  ever  tortured  maze 
Of  pleasure,  or  ambition,  bid  it  rage. 
Their  reindeer  form  their  riches.     These  their 

tents. 
Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth 
Supply,  their  wholesome  fare  and  cheerful  cups. 
Obseqmous  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sled  their  necks,  and  whirl  them  swifl 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  heap'd  into  one  expanse 
Of  marbled  snow,  as  far  as  eye  can  sweep 
With  a  blue  crust  of  ice  unbounded  glazed. 
By  dancing  meteors  then,  that  ceaseless  shake 
A  waving  blaze  refracted  o'er  the  heavens, 
And  vivid  moons,  and  stars  that  keener  play 
With  doubled  lustre  from  the  glossy  waste, 
E'en  in  the  depth  of  polar  night,  they  find 
A  wondrous  day:  enough  to  light  the  chase, 
Or  guide  their  daring  steps  to  Finland  fiun. 
Wish'd  Spring  returns;  and  firom  the  hazy  south. 
While  dim  Aurora  sk>wly  moves  before, 
The  welcome  sun,  just  verging  up  at  first, 
By  small  degrees  extends  the  swelling  curve  I 
Till  seen  at  last  for  gay  rejoicing  months, 
Still  round  and  round,  his  spiral  course  he  windii 


*  Ndnb-wtst  wind.      t  Ths  waadaring  Bcyf  Uid  dsqs 
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And  as  he  nearly  dipa  his  flaming  orb, 
Wheels  up  again,  and  reaacends  the  sky. 
In  that  glad  aeaaon  from  the  lakes  and  floods, 
Where  pure  Niemi's*  fairy  mountains  rise, 
And  fringed  with  roses  Tengliot  rdls  his  stream, 
They  draw  the  copious  fry.    With  these,  at  ere, 
They  cheerful  loaded  to  their  tents  repair ; 
Where,  all  day  long  in  useful  cares  employed, 
Their  kind  unblenush'd  wi?es  the  fire  prepare. 
Thrice  happy  race!  by  poverty  secured 
From  legal  plunder  and  rapacious  power : 
In  whom  fell  interest  never  yet  has  sown 
The  seeds  of  vice :  whose  spotless  swains  ne'er 

knew 
InjQzious  deed,  nor,  blasted  by  the  breath 
Of  fiuthless  love,  their  blooming  daughters  wo. 

Still  pressing  on,  beyond  Tomea's  lake, 
And  Hecla  flaming  through  a  waste  of  snow, 
And  farthest  Greenland,  to  the  pole  itself. 
Where,  failing  gradual,  life  at  length  goes  out, 
The  Muse  expands  her  solitary  flight ; 
And,  hovering  o'er  the  wild  stupendous  scene, 
Beholds  new  seas  beneath  another  sky.l 
Throned  in  his  palace  of  cerulean  ice. 
Here  Winter  holds  his  unrejoicing  court; 
And  through  the  airy  hall  the  loud  misrule 
Of  driving  tempest  is  for  ever  heard; 
Here  the  grim  tyrant  meditates  his  wrath ; 
Here  arms  his  winds  with  all  subduing  frost; 
Moulds  his  fierce  hail,  and  treasures  up  his 

snows. 
With  which  he  now  oppresses  half  the  globe. 

Thence  winding  eastward  to  the  Tartar's  coast, 
She  sweeps  the  howling  margin  of  the  main ; 
Where  undissolving,  from  the  first  of  time, 
Snows  swell  on  snows,  amazing  to  the  sky ; 
And  icy  mountains  high  on  mountains  pUed, 
Seem  to  the  shivering  sailor  from  afar. 
Shapeless  and  white,  an  atmosphere  of  clouds. 
Projected  huge,  and  horrid  o'er  the  surge, 
Alps  firown  on  Alps;  or  rushing  hideous  down, 
As  if  old  Chaos  was  again  retum'd, 
Wide-rend  the  deep,  and  shake  the  solid  pde. 
Ocean  itself  no  longer  can  rcsbt 
The  binding  fury :  but,  in  all  its  rage 
Of  tempest  taken  by  the  boundless  frost. 
Is  many  a  fathom  to  the  bottom  chain'd, 

*  M.  de  Blanpcrtiu^  in  his  book  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth, 
after  having  described  the  beautiful  lalce  and  mountain  of 
Nieml,  in  Lapland,  says^  "  From  this  height  we  had  opportu- 
nity SBvecal  times  to  see  those  vapours  rise  from  tha  lalce, 
which  the  peqde  of  the  country  call  Ilaltioa,  and  which  they 
deem  to  be  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  mountains.  We  had 
been  frighted  witL  stories  of  bears  that  haunted  this  place,  but 
saw  none.  It  seemed  rather  a  place  of  resort  for  fiiiries  and 
g^nii,  than  bears." 

r  rhe  same  author  obeerroa^  "  I  was  surprised  to  see  upon 
•ua  banks  of  this  river  (the  Tenglio)  roses  of  as  lively  a  red  as 
any  that  are  in  our  gardens. 

)  Hm  other  hsmiiqtbirci. 


And  bid  to  roar  no  more :  a  bleak  expanse, 
Shagg'd  o'er  with  wavy  rocks,  cheerloss,  and  Toid 
Of  every  Ufe,  that  firom  the  dreary  months 
Flies  conscious  southward.    Miserable  they ! 
Who,  here  entangled  in  the  gathering  ice. 
Take  their  last  look  of  the  descending  son; 
While,  full  of  death,  and  fierce  with  tenfold  frost, 
The  kMig  long  night,  incumbent  o'er  th^  heads, 
Falls  horrible.    Such  was  the  Brit<m's*  fate^ 
As  with  first  prow,  (what  have  not  Britons  dared*.} 
He  for  the  passage  sought,  attempted  since 
So  much  in  vain,  and  seeming  to  be  shut 
By  jealous  Nature  with  eternal  bars. 
In  these  fell  regions,  in  Arzina  caught, 
And  to  the  stony  deep  his  idle  ship 
Immediate  seal'd,  he  with  his  hapless  crew 
Each  full  exerted  at  his  several  task, 
Froze  into  statues;  to  the  cordage  glued 
The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  helm. 

Hard  by  these  shores,  where  scarce  his  froesif 
stream 
Rolls  the  wild  Oby,  live  the  last  of  men; 
And  half  enlivcn'd  by  the  distant  sun. 
That  rears  and  ripens  man,  as  well  as  plants, 
Here  human  nature  wears  its  rudest  form. 
Deep  from  the  piercing  season  sunk  in  caves, 
Here  by  dtill  fires,  and  with  unjoyous  cheer. 
They  waste  the  tedious  gloom.   Immersed  in  fan^ 
Doze  the  gross  race.    Kor  sprightly  jest  nor  song, 
Nor  tenderness  they  know;  nor  aught  of  life. 
Beyond  the  kindred  bears  that  stalk  without, 
Till  morn  at  length,  her  roses  drooping  all, 
Shed  a  long  twilight  brightening  o'er  their  fields. 
And  colls  the  quivcr'd  savage  to  the  chase. 

What  can  not  active  government  perform. 
New-moulding  manl  Wide-stretching  from  these 

shores, 
A  people  savage  from  remotest  time, 
A  huge  neglected  empire,  one  vast  mind, 
By  Heaven  inspired,  from  gothic  darkness  call'd. 
Immortal  Peter !  first  of  monarchs !  he 
His  stubborn  country  tamed,  her  rocks,  her  fens, 
Her  floods,  her  seas,  her  ill-submitting  sons; 
And  while  the  fierce  barbarian  he  subdued, 
To  more  exalted  soul  he  raised  the  man. 
Ye  shades  of  ancient  heroes,  ye  who  toii'J 
Through  long  successive  ages  to  build  up 
A  labouring  plan  of  state,  behold  at  once 
The  wonder  done !  behold  the  matchless  prince ! 
Who  left  his  native  throne,  where  reign'd  till  then 
A  mighty  shadow  of  unreal  power ; 
Who  greatly  spuni'd  the  slothful  pomp  of  courts; 
And  roaming  every  land,  in  every  port 
His  sceptre  laid  aside,  with  glorious  hand 
Unwearied  plying  the  mochanid  tool, 
Gather'd  the  seeds  of  trade,  of  useful  arts, 


*  Sir  Hugh  WiUoughby,  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  di* 
oovar  the  nonh-^ast  pasnge. 
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Of  chfl  wudom,  and  of  material  akill. 
Chuged  with  the  stores  of  Europe  home  he  goes! 
Then  cities  rise  amid  the  illumined  waste; 
O'er  joyless  deserts  smiles  the  rural  reign; 
Far  distant  flood  to  flood  is  social  join'd ; 
The  astonished  Engine  hears  the  Boltio  roar; 
Proud  navies  ride  on  seas  that  never  foam'd 
With  daring  keel  before ;  and  armies  stretch 
Each  waj  their  dazzling  files,  repressing  here 
The  firantic  Alexander  of  the  north, 
And  awing  there  stem  Othman's  shrinking  sons. 
Sloth  flies  the  land,  and  Ignorance,  and  Vice, 
Of  old  dishonour  proud :  it  glows  around. 
Taught  by  the  Royal  Hand  that  roused  the  whole. 
One  scene  of  arts,  of  arms,  of  rising  trade : 
For  what  his  wisdom  plann'd,  and  power  enforced. 
More  potent  still,  his  great  example  showM. 

Muttering,  the  winds  at  eve,  with  blunted  point. 
Blow  hollow  blustering  from  the  south.  Subdued, 
The  frost  resolves  into  a  trickling  thaw. 
Spotted  the  mountains  shine;  loose  sleet  decends. 
And  floods  the  country  round.     The  rivers  swell. 
Of  bonds  impatient    Sudden  from  the  hills, 
O'er  rocks  and  woods,  in  broad  brown  cataracts, 
A  thousand  snow-fed  torrents  shoot  at  once; 
And,  where  they  rush,  the  wide  resounding  plain 
Is  left  one  slimy  waste.    Those  sullen  seas, 
That  wash'd  the  ungenial  pole,  will  rest  no  more 
Beneath  the  shackles  of  the  mighty  north; 
But,  rousing  all  their  waves,  resistless  heave. 
And  hark !  the  lengthening  roar  continuous  runs 
Athwart  the  rifted  deep :  at  once  it  bursts. 
And  piles  a  thousand  mountains  to  the  cbuds. 
Ill  fares  the  bark  with  trembling  wretches  charged, 
That,  toss'd  amid  the  floating  fragments,  moors 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  icy  isle, 
While  night  o'erwhelms  the  sea,  and  horror  looks 
More  horrible.    Can  human  force  endure 
The  assembled  mischiefs  that  besiege  them  round  1 
H<*&rt-gnawing  hunger,  fainting  weariness, 
The  roar  of  winds  and  waves,  the  crush  of  ice, 
^ow  ceasing,  now  renew'd  with  louder  rage. 
And  in  dire  echoes  bellowing  round  the  main. 
More  to  embroil  the  deep,  leviathan 
And  his  unwieldy  train,  in  dreadful  sport. 
Tempest  the  looeen'd  brine,  while  through  the 

gloom, 
Far  from  the  bleak  inhospitable  shore, 
T«oading  the  winds,  is  heard  the  hungry  howl 
Of  frmiish'd  monsters,  there  awaiting  wrecks. 
Yet  Providence,  that  ever  waking  eye, 
Looks  down  with  pity  on  the  feeble  toil 
Of  mortals  lost  to  hope,  and  lights  them  safe. 
Through  all  this  dreary  labyrinth  of  fate". 
nris  done !  dread  Winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms, 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquered  Year. 
How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies! 
How  dumb  the  tuneful !  horror  wide  extends 
desolate  domain.    Behold,  fond  man! 


See  here  thy  pictured  life;  pass  some  few  yean. 
Thy  flowering    Spring,    thy  Summer's   ardent 

strength. 
Thy  sober  Autumn  fading  into  age. 
And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes  at  last. 
And  shuts  the  scene.   Ah!  whither  now  are  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatness?  those  unsolid  hopes 
Of  happiness  1  those  longings  after  fame? 
Those  restless  cares?  those  busy  bustling  days? 
Those  gay-spent,  festive  nights?  those  veering 

thoughts, 
Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shared  thy  life? 
All  now  are  vanish'd !  Virtue  sole  survives. 
Immortal  never-failing  friend  of  man. 
His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.    And  see ! 
'Tis  come,  the  glorious  mom !  the  second  birth 
Of  heaven  and  earth !  awakening  Nature  hears 
The  new  creating  word,  and  starts  to  life, 
In  every  heighten 'd  form,  from  pain  and  death 
For  ever  free.    The  great  etcmal  scheme. 
Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 
Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads 
To  reason's  eye  refined  clear  up  apace. 
Ye  vainly  wise!  ye  blind  presumptuous!  now, 
Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power 
And  Wisdom  oft  arraign'd:  see  now  the  cause. 
Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  lived, 
And  died,  neglected:  why  the  good  man's  share 
In  life  was  gaul  and  bitterness  of  soul : 
Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined 
In  starving  solitude ;  while  luxury, 
In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  though 
To  form  unreal  wants:  why  heaven-bom  tmth. 
And  moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  superstition's  scourge:  why  licensed  pain, 
That  crael  spoiler,  that  emboscxn'd  foe. 
Embittered  all  our  bliss.    Ye  good  distreas'd! 
Ye  noble  few  1  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  a  while, 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deem'd  evil  is  no  more: 
The  storms  of  Wintry  Time  will  quickly  pass, 
And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all. 


HYMN. 

These,  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father,  thees 
Are  but  the  varied  God.     The  rolling  year  * 
Is  full  of  Thee.    Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields;  the  softening  air  is  balm 
Echo  the  mountains  round;  the  forest  smiles; 
And  every  sense\aid  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  thy  glory  in  the  Summer-mimths, 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent    Then  thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  rolling  year: 
And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  spelks : 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
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By  tnoolu  and  groves,  in  boUow-whispering  gales 
Thj  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconfined, 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  Winter  awful  Thou !  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  Theo  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  roll'd 
Majestic  darkness!  on  the  whirlwind's  wing, 
Riding  sublime,  thou  bidst  tlie  world  adore. 
And  humblest  Nature  with  thy  northern  blast. 

Mysterious  round!  what  skill,  what  force  divine. 
Deep  folt,  in  these  api)ear!  a  simple  train, 
Yet  so  delightful  mix'd,  with  such  kind  art, 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined ; 
Shade,  uniierceived,  so  softening  into  shade; 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole; 
That  as  they  still  succeed,  tliey  ravish  still. 
But  wandering  oft,  with  brute  unconscious  gaxe, 
Man  marks  not  Thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep;  shoots, steaming,  thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  Spring: 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day; 
Feeds  every  croaturc;  hurls  the  tempest  forth; 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Naturo  attend !  join,  every  Uving  soul. 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 
[n  adoration  join;  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song!  To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales. 
Breathe  soft,  wliose   Spirit  in  your  freshness 

breathes: 
Oh,  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms! 
Wliere,  o*er  the  rock  the  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar. 
Who  shake  the  astonish'd  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
The  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
Hb  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills; 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid,  and  profound; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  human  maze 
Along  the  vale ;  and  thou,  majcj^ic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 
Sound  His  stupendous  praise;  whose  greater  voice 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fall. 
Soft  roll  your  incense,  herlw,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 
In  ndnglcd  clouds  to  Him;  whose  sun  exalts. 
Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil 

paints. 
Ye  forests  bend,  ye  harvests,  wave,  to  Him; 
Broathc  your  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart, 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 
Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 
Unconscious  lies,  efluse  your  mildest  beams, 
Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike, 
Auiif]  the  spangled  sky,  tlio  silver  lyre. 


Cheat  source  of  dayl  best  image  hen  below 
Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide, 
From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round, 
On  Nature  write  with  every  beam  his  praise. 
The  thunder  rolls:  be  hush'd  the  prostrate  world: 
While  cloud  to  cloud  rotums  the  aoleiiui  hymn. 
Bbat  out  afipcsh,  ye  hills,  ye  mossy  rocks 
Retain  the  sound:  the  broad  responsive iow, 
Ye  valleys  raise;  for  the  Great  ShcplM^rd  reigns; 
And  his  unsufTcring  kingdom  yet  will  come. 
Ye  woodlands  all,  awake:  a  boundless  song 
Burst  from  the  groves!  and  when  the  restless  day, 
Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  world  asleep. 
Sweetest  of  binls !  sweet  Philomela,  charm 
The  listening  shades,  and  teach  the  night  Hii 

prusc. 
Ye  chief,  for  wlwm  the  whole  creation  smilet, 
At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  o(  all, 
Crown  the  great  hymn ;  in  swarming  cities  vsit, 
Assembled  uicn,  to  the  deep  organ  join 
The  long  resounding  vok;e,  oft  breaking  dear, 
At  solemn  pauses,  through  the  swelling  base; 
And,  as  each  mingling  flanx^  increases  each, 
In  one  united  ardour  rine  to  heaven. 
Or  if  you  rather  choose  the  rural  shade. 
And  find  a  fane  in  every  sacred  grove; 
There  let  the  shepherd  s  flute,  the  virgin's  lay. 
The  prompting  seraph,  and  the  poet's  lyre, 
Still  sing  the  God  of  Seasons,  as  tliey  roll! 
For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme, 
Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  summer-ray 
Russets  the  plain,  inspiring  Autumn  gleams; 
Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east ; 
Be  my  tongue  nmto,  may  fancy  paint  no  mcne, 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  licart  to  beat ! 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  vei^ 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  l>arbarous  climes, 
Rivers  unknown  to  song;  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantic  isles ;  'tis  nought  to  me : 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt. 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 
And  where  He  vital  breathes  tlicre  mu.<«t  be  joy. 
When  even  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come. 
And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 
I  cheerful  will  oWy;  there,  with  new  ptwers. 
Will  rising  wonders  sing:  I  can  not  go 
Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  around. 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  sons; 
From  seeming  Evil  still  educing  Good. 
And  lx>tter  thence  again,  and  better  still. 
In  infmite  progression.     But  I  lose 
Myself  in  Him,  in  Li^ht  inelTable! 
Come  then,  expressive  Silence,  muse  his  ]inxise. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  THE  ALTERATIONS 
Made  by  Thommm  in  the  early  edUione  qf  the 

Seasona. 

Tis  done  I—diead  Winter  ha$  tubdu'd  the  Year^ 
And  reigns,  tremendoiu,  o'er  the  desart  plaim ! 
How  dead  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  lies ! 
How  dumb  the  tuneful  I    Horror  wide  extends 
His  solitary  empire — 71010,  fond  Man ! 
Behold  thy  pictur'd  life :  Pass  lome  few  Yean, 
Thy  flowering  Spring,  thy  short4io*d  Summeft 

strength, 
Thy  sober  Autumn,  fading  into  age, 
And  pale,  concluding  Winter  ahxUs  thy  teener 
And  shrouds  Thee  in  the  Grave.  Where  now  are 

fled 
Those  Dreams  of  Greatness  1  those  unsolid  Hopes 
Of  Happiness  1  those  longings  after  Fame  1 
Those  r^ess  Cares  1  those  busy,  bustling  Days? 
Those  Nights  of  secret  guilt?   those  veering 

thoughts, 
FluJlering  twixt  Good,  and  Ill,that  shar'd  thy  Life? 
All,  now,  are  vanish'd !     Virtue,  sole,  survives 
Immortal,  .\fankind^s  never-failing  Friend^ 
His  Guide  to  Happiness  on  high — and  sec ! 
'Tis  come,  the  Glorious  Mom !  the  second  Birth 
Of  Heaven  and  Elarth ! — awakening  Nature  hears 
TK  Almighty  TrumpcVt  Foice,  and  storts  to  Life, 
Renew'd^  unfading.    iVoir,  th*  Eternal  Scheme, 


That  Dark  Perplexity,  that  Mystic  maze^ 
Which  Sight  ani'd  never  trace,  nor  Heart  conceive, 
To  Reason's  Eye,  rcfin'd,  clears  up  apace. 
Angels,  and  Men,  astonished  pause — and  dread 
To  travel  thro*  the  Depths  of  Providence, 
Untry^d,  unbounded.     Ye  vain  learned!  see, 
And,  prostrate  in  the  Dust,  adore  that  Power, 
And  Goodness,  oil  arraign'd.     See  now  the  cause. 
Why  conscious  worth,  oppres^d,  in  secret,  long, 
Mourned,  unregarded:  why  the  good  Man's shars 
In  Life,  was  Gall,  and  Bitterness  of  Soul: 
Why  the  lone  Widow,  and  her  Orphans,  pin'd. 
In  starving  Solitudo ;  while  Luxury, 
In  Palaces,  lay  prompting  her  low  thought 
To  form  unreal  Wants:  Why  Heaven-bom  Faith, 
And  Charity,  prime  Grace,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  Persecution's  Scourge :  Why  licens'd  Pain 
That  cruel  S()oilcr,  that  cnibosom'd  Foe, 
Imbitter'd  all  our  Bliss.    Ye  Good  Di^rest ! 
Ye  noble  Few !  that  here,  unbending,  stand 
Beneath  Life's  Pressures— yet  a  little  while, 
And  all  your  woes  are  past.     Time  swiftly  Jteets, 
And  tcish^d  Eternity,  approaching,  brings 
Life  undecaying,  Love  without  Allay, 
Pure  flowing  Joy,  and  Happiness  sincere. 

The  concluding  lines  of  Winter,  taken  from  the 
3nd  Edit.  1"^, — thotM}  words  printed  in  italic  show 
how  much  has  been  altered  by  the  author. 


S^Yie  e^uiU  of  Kntroleitcr. 


(Ttik  poem  beins  writ  in  the  manner  of  Siwnser,  the  obMiIete  words,  and  a  rimpliclty  of  diction  In  fome  of  the  Itne^ 
wnkh  bordora  on  the  ludicrous,  were  ncccfwiry  k)  make  the  imitation  more  perfect.  And  the  style  of  that  admirable  poet,  as 
wen  as  the  measure  in  which  he  wrote,  are,  as  it  were,  appropriatod  by  custom  to  all  allei^cal  Poems  writ  in  our  lannage; 
joe  as  in  French,  the  style  of  Marot,  who  lived  under  Francis  the  Fust,  has  been  uded  In  taloa^  and  tamiliar  epistJei^  by  Dm 
nolitesi  writen  01  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.] 


CANTO  I. 

The  ca^e  hightof  Indolence, 
And  its  false  luxury ; 

Where  for  a  little  time,  alas  I 
We  Uved  right  joUUy. 


I. 

O  MORTAL  num,  who  livest  here  by  toil, 
Do  not  complain  of  tliis  thy  hard  estate ; 
That  like  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil, 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 
And,  certcs,  there  is  for  it  reason  great ; 
For,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and 

wail, 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late ; 
Withouten  that  would  come  a  Iieavit^r  bale, 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 


II. 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side, 

With  wofxly  hill  o'er  hill  encompass'd  round, 

A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide. 

Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  no  where  found. 

It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground ; 

And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 

Half  prankt  with  spring,  with  summer  half  im- 

brown'd, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where  sooth  to  say, 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  even  for  jAnj, 

III. 

Was  nouglit  around  but  images  ot  rest  * 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between, 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumbrous  influence  kes^ 
From  poppies  breathed;  and  beds  of  pleasant 
green, 
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Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  leen. 
Meantime    unnuiuberd   glittering   atreamlets 

play'd, 
And  hurled  every  where  their  waters  sheen ; 
That,  as  they  hicker'd  through  the  sunny  glade, 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur 

made. 

IV. 

Join'd  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale, 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  from  the  distant  hiUs, 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale; 
And,  now  and  then,  sweet  Pliiloniei  would  wail, 
Or  stock-doves  plain  amid  the  forest  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sigiiing  gale; 
And  still  a  coil  the  ghUshopper  did  keep; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  ybleut  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

v. 

Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale  above, 

A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood ; 

Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  were  seen  to 

move. 
As  Idlcss  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood : 
And  up  the  hills,  on  cither  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro. 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood; 
And  where  tliis  valley  winded  out,  below. 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely 

heard  to  How. 

VI. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy  head  it  was, 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  Iialf-shut  eye; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  suinmer  skv: 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast. 
And  the  calm  pleasures  always  hover'd  nigh; 
But  whatc'er  smack'd  of  noyance,  or  unrest. 
Was  far,   far  off  expeU'd  from    this    delicious 
nest. 

VM. 

The  landscape  such,  inspiring  [)orfoct  o.iso. 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  hight) 
Close-hid  his  castle  mid  embowering  trees, 
That  half  shut  out  the  Iwains  of  rhoehus  bright, 
And  made  a  kind  ofcheckerd  day  and  nigiit; 
Meanwhile,  unceasinjx  at  the  massv  jrate, 
Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  placed;  and  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate 
And  lalwur  harsh,  complained,  lamenting  man's 
estate.  | 

VIII. 

Thither  contiimal  pilirrims  crowded  still, 
Fxom  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  there  by: 


For,  as  they  chaunced  to  breathe  on  neighboof- 

ing  hill, 
The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye, 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh; 
Till  clustering  round  the  enchanter  false  thej 

hung, 
Ymolten  with  Ids  eytcn  melody ; 
While  o  cr  the  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he 

flung, 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  tempting  venes 
sung: 

IX. 

"  Behold !  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold! 
See  all  but  man,  with  uneam'd  pleasure  gay: 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfc^d, 
Broke  from  her  wuitry  tomb  in  prime  of  May! 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array  1 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  viel 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray, 
From  flower  to  flower  on  l>almy  gales  to  fly, 
Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 

X. 

"  Behold  the  merry  minstrels  of  tlie  nx>m, 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  gro^'e. 
Ten  thousand  throats!  that  from  the  floweiing 

thorn, 
Hymn  their  good  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  love, 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  eiuo\'e: 
They  neither  ]dough  nor  sow :  ne,  fit  for  flail, 
E'er  to  the  barn  the  nodden  sheaves  thev  drove 
Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale, 
WhatevT  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  th 

vale. 

XT. 

"  Outcast  of  nature,  man !  llie  wretched  thrall 
Of  hitter  dropping  sweat,  of  sweltry  pain. 
Of  cari's  that  eat  away  the  heart  with  gall. 
And  of  the  vices,  an  inhuman  train. 
That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gain. 
For  wlien  hard-hearted  interest  first  In^nan 
To  i>oison  earth,  Astra?a  left  the  plain ; 
Guile,  violence,  and  murder  st'izcd  on  man. 
And,  for  soil  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  riven 
ran. 

XII. 

"  Come,  ye,  who  slill  the  cumfflrous  l.wd  of  life 
Push  hanl  u]>  liill;  but  as  the  furtlu^t  strep 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with   udirhty 

sweep, 
And  hurls  your  labours  to  the  vnlloy  deep, 
For  e\er  vain:  come,  and  without  lee, 
1  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  8tct»p, 
Your  cares,  your  toils;  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 
Of  full  delight:  0»come,  ye  weary  wights,  to  me! 
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XIII. 


M 


With  me,  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn, 
To  pass  the  joyless  day  in  various  stounds; 
Or,  buting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  fawn, 
And  sell  fair  honour  for  some  paltry  pounds; 
Or  through  the  dty  take  your  dirty  rounds, 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay. 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds; 
Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey, 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

XIV. 

"  No  cocks,  with  me,  to  rustic  labour  call, 
From  village  on  to  village  soimding  clear; 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrill- voiced  matrons  squall; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your  ear; 
No  hammers  fhump;  no  horrid  blacksmith  sear, 
Ne  noisy  tradesman  your  sweet  slumbers  start, 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear: 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature  and  all  art 

XV. 

"Here  nought  but  candour  reigns,  indulgent 


Good-natured  lounging,  sauntering  up  and  down, 
They  who  are  pleased  themselves  must  always 

please; 
On  others'  ways  they  never  squint  a  firown. 
Nor  heed  what  haps  in  hamlet  or  in  town : 
Thus,  from  the  source  of  tender  Indolence, 
With  milky  blood  the  heart  is  overflown, 
Is  sooth'd  and  sweeten'd  by  the  social  sense ; 
t^ot  interest,  envy,  pride,  and  strife  are  l^anish'd 

hence. 

XVI. 

"  What,  what  is  virtue  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm ; 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind. 
Above  those  passions  that  this  world  deform. 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm  1 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  pasaon  play, 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy ;  as  breezes  stray 
Acxoas  the  enlivenM  skies,  and  make  them  still 
more  gay. 

xvii. 

*  The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose. 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray ; 
Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour 

grows, 
Imbitter'd  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
E'en  those  whom  fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray. 
The  most  renown'd  of  worthy  wights  of  jrore, 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away : 
So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumsan  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 
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xviii. 

'  But  if  a  little  exercise  you  choose. 
Some  zest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here: 
Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  the  Muse, 
Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal  year; 
Or  softly  stealing,  with  your  watery  gear. 
Along  i^e  brooks,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 
You  may  delude :  the  whilst,  amused,  you  hear 
Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and  now  the  zephyr's 

Attuned  to  the  birds,  and  woodland  mek>dy. 

XIX 

'  O  grievous  folly !  to  heap  up  estate. 
Losing  the  days  you  see  beneath  the  sun ; 
When,  sudden,  comes  blind  unrelenting  fate. 
And  gives  the  untasted  portion  you  have  won 
With  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  v^vtch  undone, 
To  those  who  mock  you,  gone  to  Pluto's  reign, 
There  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun: 
But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain. 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain.' 

XX. 

He  ceased.    But  still  their  trembling  ears  re- 

tain'd 
The  deep  vibrations  of  his  witching  song; 
That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  constrain'd 
To  enter  in,  pell-mell,  the  listening  throng. 
Heaps  pour'd  on  heaps,  and  yet  they  slipt  along, 
In  sUcnt  ease ;  as  when  beneath  the  beam 
Of  summer-moons,  the  distant  woods  among, 
Or  by  some  flood  all  silver'd  with  the  gleam, 
The  soft-embodied  fays  through  airy  portal  stream : 

XXI. 

By  the  smooth  demon  so  it  order'd  was. 
And  here  his  baneful  bounty  first  began : 
Though  some  there  were  who  would  not  further 

pass. 
And  his  alluring  baits  suspected  han. 
The  wise  distrust  the  too  fair-spoken  man. 
Yet  through  the  gate  they  cast  a  wishful  eye: 
Not  to  move  on,  penUe,  is  all  they  can: 
For  do  their  very  best  they  can  not  fly. 
But  often  each  way  look,  and  often  sorely  ngh. 

XXII. 

When  this  the  watchful  wicked  wizard  saw. 
With  sudden  spring   he  leap'd  upon  them 

straight; 
And  soon  as  touch'd  by  his  unhallow'd  paw. 
They  found  themselves  within  the  cursed  gate ; 
Full  hard  to  be  repass'd,  like  that  of  fate. 
Not  stronger  were  of  old  the  giant  crew, 
Who  sought  to  pull  high  Jove  from  regal  sUte; 
Though  feeble  wretch  he  seem'd,  of  sallow  hue: 
Certes,  who  bides  his  grasp,  will  that  encounter 
rue. 


\ 
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XXIII. 

For  Tvhoraioecr  the  villain  takes  in  hand, 
Their  jointii  unknit,  their  sinews  melt  apace; 
As  lithe  they  grow  as  any  willow-wand, 
And  of  their  vanish'd  force  remains  no  trace: 
So  when  a  maiden  fair,  of  modest  grace, 
In  all  her  buxom  blooming  May  of  charms, 
Is  seized  in  some  loecl's  hot  embrace, 
She  waxeth  very  weakly  as  she  warms, 
Then  sighing  yields  her  up  to  love's  delicious  harms. 

XIV. 

Waked  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 
A  comely,  full-spread  porter,  swoln  with  sleep: 
His  calm,  broad,  thoughtless  aspect  breathed  re- 
pose; 
And  in  sweet  torpor  he  was  plunged  deep, 
Ne  could  himself  from  ceaseless  yawning  keep; 
While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  hquor  ran. 
Through  which  his  half-waked  soul  would  faint- 
ly jiecp : 
Then  taking  his  black  stafT,  he  call'd  his  man. 
And  roused  himself  as  much  as  rouse  liimself  hecan. 

XXT. 

The  lad  Icap'd  lightly  at  his  master's  call: 
He  was,  to  weet,  a  little  roguish  page. 
Save  sleep  and  play  who  minded  nought  at  all. 
Like  most  the  untaught  striplings  of  his  age. 
This  boy  he  kept  each  band  to  disengage. 
Garters  and  bucklesj  task  for  him  unlit, 
But  ill  becoming  his  grave  personage, 
And  which  his  {wrtly  paunch  would  nut  permit; 
So  this  same  limber  page  to  all  performed  it. 

XXVI. 

Meantime,  the  master-porter  wide  displayed 
Great  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  of  gowns ; 
Wherowith  he  those  who  cnter'd  in  array'd 
Loose,  as  the  breeze  that  plays  along  the  downs, 
And  waves  the  summer-woods  when  evening 

frowns: 
O  fair  undress,  best  dress !  it  chocks  no  vein. 
But  every  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns, 
And  heightens  ease  with  grace.    This  done, 

right  fain, 
flir  porter  sat  him  down,  and  turn'd  to  sleep  again. 

XXVII. 

Thus  easy  rolled,  they  to  the  fountain  sped 
That  in  the  middle  of  the  court  up-threw 
A  stream,  high  spouting  from  its  liquid  bed. 
And  falling  back  again  in  drizzly  dew; 
There  each  deep  draughts,  as  deep  he  thintcd, 

drew; 
It  was  a  fountain  of  neix^nthc  rare; 
Whence,  as  Dan  Homer  sings,  huge  pleasance 

(TTCW, 


And  sweet  oblivion  of  vile  earthly  care; 
Fair  gladsome  waking  thoughts,  and  joyoas  due 
more  fair. 

XXVIII. 

This  right  perform'd,  all  inly  pleased  and  iti 
Withouten  tromp,  was  prodamation  made: 
'  Ye  sons  of  Indolence,  do  what  you  will; 
And  wander  where  you  list,  through  hil! 

glade ; 
Be  no  man's  pleasure  for  another  staid; 
Let  each  as  likes  him  best  his  hours  cmploT, 
And  cursed  be  he  who  minds  his  neigliboo 

trade! 
Here  dwells  kind  ease  ana  unreproving  joj: 
He  little  merits  bliss  who  others  can  annoy.' 

XXIX. 

Straight  of  these  endless  numbers,  swiiniBi 

round. 
As  thick  as  idle  motes  m  sunny  ray, 
Not  one  eftsoons  in  view  was  to  be  found, 
But  every  man  stroll'd  off  his  own  glad  wiy, 
Wide  o'er  this  ample  court's  blank  area, 
With  all  the  lodges  that  thereto  pertain'd, 
No  living  creature  could  be  seen  to  itiiy; 
While  solitude,  and  perfect  silence  mgn'd; 
So  that  to  think  you  dreamt  you  almoit  vai  oo) 

strain'd. 

XXX. 

As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid-Idei,* 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main, 
(Whctlier  it  be  lone  fancy  bmi  beguilei; 
Or  that  aerial  beings  sometimes  deign 
To  stand,  embodied,  to  our  senses  plain) 
Sees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  valley  low, 
The  wliilst  in  ocean  Phoebus  dips  his  wain, 
A  vast  assembly  moving  to  and  fro : 
Then  all  at  once  in  air  dissolves  the  wondronsiltf 

XXXI. 

Ye  gods  of  quiet,  and  of  sleep  profound ! 
Whose  soft  dominion  o'er  this  castle  swaji, 
And  oil  the  widely  silent  places  round. 
Forgive  me,  if  my  trembling  pen  disfdays 
What  never  yet  was  sung  in  mortal  lays. 
But  how  shall  I  attempt  such  arduous  strin 
I  who  have  spent  my  nights,  and  nightly  d 
In  this  soul-deadening  place  loose-loitering 
Ah !  how  shall  I  for  this  uprear  my  moulted  n 

XXXII. 

Come  on,  my  muse,  nor  stoop  to  low  despi 
Thou  imp  of  Jove,  touch'd  by  celestial  fiic 


*  Those  ieles  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  called  t 
brides. 
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fir: 


iret  shalTsmg  of  war,  and  actiona  fidr, 
I  the  bold  aoiiB  of  Britain  wiU  inapixe ; 
ient  barda  thou  yet  shall  iweep  the  lyre; 
7et  ahall  tread  in  tragic  pall  the  stage, 
ove's  enchanting  woes,  the  hero's  ire, 
ige'a  calm,  the  patriots  noble  rage, 
oomiption  down  through  every  worthless 


XXXIII. 

ion,  that  knew  no  shrill  alarming  bell ; 
aed  knocker  plied  by  villain's  hand, 
en'd  into  halls,  where,  who  can  tell 
elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand; 
ide  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia  landl 
ilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  spread, 
niches  stretch'd  around  in  seemly  band ; 
idless  pillows  riiie  to  prop  the  head ; 
ich  spacious  room  was  one  full-swelling 

XXXIV. 

lery  where  huge  covcr'd  tables  stood, 
Hrincs  high-flavour'd  and  rich  viands 
»wii'd; 

ver  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  food 
green  bosom  of  this  earth  are  found, 
I  old  ocean  'genders  in  his  round : 
and  unseen  these  silently  display'd, 
ndemanded  by  a  sign  or  sound ;  • 
ed  but  wish,  and  instantly  obey'd, 
ed  the  dishes  rose,  and  thick  the  gl 
yd. 

XXXV. 

"eedum  reign'd,  without  the  least  alloy ; 
Mip's  tale,  nor  ancient  maiden's  gall, 
ntly  spleen  durst  murmur  at  our  joy, 
Ith  envenom'd  tongue  our  pleasures  pall. 
y1  there  was  but  one  great  rule  for  all; 
,  that  each  should  work  his  own  detixe, 
it,  drink,  study,  sleep,  as  it  may  fall, 
t  the  time  in  love,  or  wake  the  lyre, 
1  what,  unbid,  the  muses  might  inspire. 

XXXYI. 

oms  with  costly  tapestry  were  hung, 
was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  tale; 
B  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung, 
Orcadian  or  Sicilian  vale : 
ng  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale, 
forth  at  large  the  sweetly  tortured  heart ; 
ling  tender  passion,  swell'd  the  gale, 
light  charm'd  echo  to  resound  their  smart ; 
cks,  woods,  streams  around,  repose  and 
ace  impart. 


XXZYII. 

ThoM  {deaied  the  most,  where,  by  a  cunning 

hand, 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  age ; 
What  time  Dan  Abraham  left  the  Chaldee  land. 
And  pastured  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage, 
When  fields  and  fountains  fresh  could  best  en- 
gage- 
Toil  was  not  then:  of  nothing  took  they  heed, 

But  with  wild  beasts  the  silvan  war  to  wage, 
And  o'er  vast  plains  their  herds  and  flocks  to 

feed: 
Bless'd  sons  of  nature  they !  true  golden  age  in-i 

deed! 

^ncxviii. 

Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  airy  halls, 
Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landscapes  rise. 
Or  Autumn's  varied  shades  imbrown  the  wall:*: 
Now  the  black  tempest  strikes  the  aatonish'u 

eyes; 
Now  down  the  steep  the  flashing  torrent  flies , 
The  trembling  sun  now  plays  o'er  ocean  blue. 
And  now  rude  mountains  firown  ajiid  the  skies ; 
Whate'er  Lorraine  light^touch'd  wita  softening 

hue, 
Or  savage  Rosa  dash'd,  or  learned  Pousain  drew. 

XXXIX. 

Each  sound  too  here  to  languishment  inclined. 
Lull'd  the  weak  bosom,  and  induced  case ; 
Aerial  music  in  the  warbling  wind. 
At  distance  rising  oft,  by  small  degrees, 
Nearer  and  nearer  came,  till  o'er  the  trees 
It  hung,  and  breathed  such  soul-dissolving  airs, 
As  did,  alas!  with  soft  perdition  please: 
Entangled  deep  in  its  enchanting  snares, 
The  listening  heart  foigot  all  duties  and  all  cares. 

XL. 

A  certain  music,  never  known  before 
Here  luU'd  the  pensive,  melancholy  mind ; 
Full  easily  obtain'd.    Behoves  no  more, 
But  ridelong,  to  the  gently  waving  wind. 
To  lay  the  well  tuned  instrument  reclined ; 
From  which,  with  airy  flying  fingers  light. 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  the  most  refined, 
The  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  delight, 
Whence,  with  just  cause,  the  haip  of  iEolus  it 
hight* 

ZLI. 

Ah  me !  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  fine  ? 
Who  up  the  lofty  diapasan  roll 


*  The  JEoIian  hsrp^  here  designated,  has  been  greatly  Im* 
proredlnltasiructanbyakindredpoot,  the  author  of  <  The 
Farmef^Bny.* 
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Such  iweet,  nictk  nd,  mch  Eolemn  tin  diTino, 
Tbea  M  tbem  down  again  into  the  aoul: 
Kow  ruing  lori  Ibi^j  Einn'cl ;  now  pleoBng  di^ 
The;  breathed,  in   tender  mnuagi,  Uiro'  the 

he«rt; 
And  nmr  a  grawr  uered  •tnin  theyatole, 
At  wtu'n  Bi-TBphic  hands  a  by  am  impart : 
Wild  warbling  nature  all,  aboro  the  l«uh  of  art  1 

Such  the  gay  jplendonr,  the  luxnrioiu  itate, 
Of  Colipbi  old,  who  on  tiiD  T.Tgris'  ihore, 
In  mighty  Bngdat,  populous  and  great, 
Held  iheir  bright  court,  nlieie  wai  of  ladlei 

And  verse,  lave,  murfc,  irtill  the  garland  wor«: 
When  alecp  WM  coy,  the  bard,*  in  waiting 

Cheer'd  Iho  lone  midnight  with  llie  mu»'s  lore 
Coapaung  jDiitiB  tudn  bis  divama  bo  fair. 
And  miuic  lent  new  gladnew  to  Iho  moming  air. 


Near  the  paviliona  where  we  ilept,  itill  tan 
Soft  trinkling  BtrvunB,  ani)  dBahintrwalenfcIl, 
And  lobbing  brecies  Btgh'ii,  and  oft  heglD 
(So  work'd  tbeminrd)ivlnlry  flunoa  to  bwcII, 
Al  heaven  and  earth  they  would  logcther  well 
At  doon  and  windowa,  threatening,  nem'd  ti 

call 
The  dcmoni  of  the  tempeft,  grDwhngfell, 
Yet  the  least  entrance  tbundlbey  none  at  all; 
Whence  sweeter  grow  our  sleep,  secure  in  maw 


And  hither  Morpheus  eent  liis  kindest  dreams, 
Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  graee; 
O'er  which  were  shajowyrast  elysian  gleana, 
That  ploy'*!)  in  waving  lights,  from  place  to 

pi«., 

And  shed  a  roeeatc  smile  on  natare's  face. 
Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  coul  J  so  array. 
So  Secra  viilh  clouils  the  pure  ethereal  space] 
No  eoulil  it  e'er  such  melting  fornis  display, 
As  loose  on  flowciy  bedi  all  languiabingly  lay. 


No,  fair  illusions  I  artful  phantoms,  rto  1 
My  Muse  will  not  attempt  your  fairy  land: 
She  has  no  colours  that  Uke  you  can  glow: 
To  eateb  your  vivi.l  Kmiv  too  grow  her  band. 
But  aure  it  is,  was  ne'er  ■  suIiIUt  band 
Than  thru  same  guileful  an^-fl  -aeemiug  Jiirigbta , 
WhothusinJreamsvulu|i|i.uu3,  soft,  (\nJblanii, 


They  were,  in  eooth,  a  most  enchanting  tnia. 
Even  firigning  virtue ;  skilTuI  to  imHe 
With  evil  good,  and  strew  with  pleasim  paia 
But  for  tbOH  fiends,  whom  blood  and  tnilt  ii 

light; 
Who  hurl  the  wretch,  as  if  to  bell  outiiglil, 
Down  down  black  gul&,  where  sullen  wikn 

Or  hold  him  clunberiug  alt  the  fearjiit  nifll 

On  beetling  clifis,  or  pent  in  ruins  deep ; 

They,  till  due  lime  should  ecrfe,  were  U  lirkaa 


Angf  U  of  fancy  and  of  love,  be  near. 
And  o'er  the  bUink  of  sleep  di/Tusc  a  bloom; 
Evoke  the  sacred  ebades  of  Oieeee  and  BMC, 
And  let  them  xirtue  willi  a  look  iminrt: 
But  dlief,  a  while,0!  lend  us  from  the  toob 
Those  long  loat  frieikda  for  whom  in  Ion  ■> 


Or  are  yon  eportivc Bid  the  mom  of  <^ 

Rise  to  new  light,  and  beam  afreAh  the  d^iji 
Of  innocence,  aim plicily,  and  truth; 
To  car™  estranged,  and  manhood's  tboniy  "ij* 
Whit  transport,  to  tctraco  our  boyish  [Jivs, 
Our  -ewiy  ttliss,  wiicn  each  thing  jov  auyjJiei; 
The  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  wirtifiit 

Of  the  wild  brooks' — but,  Ibndly  wandoaf 

My  Muse,    resume  the  task  that  yet  dodi  ite 


IB  great  amusement  of  our  houschoM  wii, 
a  huge  crystal  magic  globe  to  spy, 
11  as  you  turn'd  it,  nil  things  thai  do  ]■« 
Kin  llii-    ■  earth;  wh.Teconflahllj 


»cn^c^^of].^■^M]rl■^^,ll^l  iliii  tRm  Ihetn  h, 
'  which,  obtdin'd,  the  caitiffs  dare  not  laite'.— 
ID  Doddng  b  eiijoy'd,  can  there  be  gmla 
waste  1 
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the  mirror/  this  was  call'd: 
a  muckworm  of  the  town  might 
.  desk,  amid  his  ledgers  stall'd, 
h  carking  care  and  penury, 

0  carcase  parch'd  on  gallow-tree. 
laved  is  a  penny  got:' 

is  scoundrel  maxim  kccpeth  he, 

gour  will  he  bate  a  jot, 

ench'd  his  fire,  and  banished  his  pot. 

LI. 

>m  the  filth  of  this  low  grub,  behold ! 

tering  forth  a  gaudy  spendthrift  heir, 

gay,  enamel'd  all  with  gold, 

inant  of  the  summer  air, 

;,  of  nothing  takes  he  care ; 

yers,  stewards,  harlots,  flatterers  vile, 

ig  tradesmen  him  among  them  share: 

1  ghost  from  limbo  lake,  the  while, 
ich  more  danmation  doth  upon  him 


LII. 

pourtray'd  the  race  of  learned  men, 
ir  books,  and  turning  o'er  the  page, 
and  forwards :  oft  they  snatch  the 

red,  and  in  a  Thespian  rage  j 

if  and  blot,  as  would  your  ruth  en- 

lon,  all  this  scrawl  and  scribbling 

)  present,  gain  the  future  age, 
be  when  you  can  hear  no  more, 
rich'd  wiUi  fame,  when  useless  world- 
e. 

LIII. 

d  a  splendid  city  rise  to  view, 
,  and  cars,  and  coaches  roaring  all : 
'd  abroad  behold  the  giddy  crew : 
ley  dash  along  from  wall  to  wall ! 
oor,  hark  how  they  thundering  call ! 
what  can  this  giddy  rout  excite  1 
ach  other  with  fell  tooth  to  fall ; 
it's  fortune,  fame,  or  peace,  to  blight, 
w  tiresome  parties  for  the  coming  night. 

LIV. 

Dg  sons  of  party  next  appeared, 

«ls  and  nightly  juntos  met ; 

they  whisper'd  close,  now  shrugging 

tant  shoulder ;  then,  as  if  to  get 
their  tvnnkling  eyes  were  inward  set 
Lucifer*  recalls  affairs, 


Than  forth  they  various  rush  in  mighty  fret; 
When  lo  1  piosh'd  up  to  power,  and  crown'd  their 


*  Tbe  Moniinf  siar. 


SsS 


In  comefl  another  set,  and  kickcth  them  down  stalls 

t 

LV. 

But  what  most  show'd  the  vanity  of  life 
Was  to  behold  the  nations  all  on  fire. 
In  cruel  broils  engaged,  and  deadly  strife : 
Most  christian  kings,  inflamed  by  black  desire, 
With  honourable  ruffians  in  their  hiro, 
Cause  war  to  rage,  and  blood  around  to  pour; 
Of  this  sad  work  when  each  begins  to  tire, 
Then  sit  them  down  just  whero  they  wcro  before, 
Till  for  new  scenes  of  wo  peace  shall  their  force 
restore. 

LVI. 

To  number  up  the  thousands  dwelling  here, 
A  useless  were,  and  eke  an  endless  task ; 
From  kings,  and  those  who  at  the  helm  appear 
To  gipsies  brown  in  summer-gladcs  who  bask. 
Yea  many  a  man,  perdie,  1  could  unmask. 
Whose  desk  and  table  make  a  solemn  show, 
With  tape-tied  trash,  and  suits  of  fools  that  ask 
For  place  or  pension  laid  in  decent  row ; 
But  these  I  passen  by,  with  nameless  numbers  moe 

LVII. 

Of  all  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  place. 
There  was  a  man  of  special  grave  remark ; 
A  certain  tender  gloom  o'erspread  his  figure. 
Pensive,  not  sad ;  in  thought  involved,  not  dark, ; 
As  soot  this  man  could  sing  as  morning  lark, 
And  teach  the  noblest  morals  of  the  heart : 
But  these  Ms  talents  were  yburied  stark  ^ 
Of  the  fine  stores  he  nothing  would  impart, 
Which  or  boon  nature  gave,  or  nature-painting  art 

LYIII. 

To  noontide  shades  incontinent  he  ran, 
Where  pnris  the  brook  withslccp-inviting  sound, 
Or  when  Dan  Sol  to  slope  his  wheels  began, 
Amid  the  broom  he  bask'd  him  on  the  ground, 
Where  the  wild  thyme  and  camomile  are  foundi; 
There  would  he  linger,  till  the  latest  ray 
Of  light  sat  trembling  on  the  welkin's  bound ; 
Then  homeward  through  the  twilight  shadows 

stray. 
Sauntering  and  slow.    So  had  be  passed  many  a 

day. 

LIZ. 

Yet  not  in  thoughtless  slumber  were  they  past: 
For  oft  the  heavenly  ftxej  that  lay  conoeai'd 
Beneath  the  sleeping  embers,  mounted  fast. 
And  all  iu  native  light  anew  reveal'd : 
Oft  as  he  travelled  the  cerulean  field, 


\ 


UD 
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Andmark'dtbeclondflthat  drote  before  the  wind, 
Ten  tliooiand  glorious  flytteim  would  he  build, 
Ten  thousand  great  ideas  fill'd  his  mind ; 
But  with  the  clouds  they  fled,  and  left  no  tnee  be- 
hind. 

With  him  was  sometimes  join'd,  in  silent  walk, 
(Profoundly  silent,  for  they  never  spoke) 
One*  shyer  still,  who  quite  detested  talk : 
Oft,  stung  by  spleen,  at  once  away  he  broke, 
To  groves  of  pine,  and  broad  o'ershadowing  oak ; 
There,  inly  thrill'd,  he  wandcr'd  all  alone, 
And  on  himself  his  pensive  fury  wroke, 
Tie  ever  utter'd  word,  save  when  first  shone 
The  glittering  star  of  eve — *  Thank  heaven !  the 
day  is  done.' 

LXI. 

Here  lurk'd  a  wretch,  who  had  not  crept  abroad 
For  forty  yean,  ne  face  of  mortal  seen ; 
In  chamber  brooding  like  a  loathly  toad : 
And  sure  his  linen  was  not  very  clean. 
Through  secret  loop  holes,  that  had  practised  been 
Near  to  his  bed,  his  dinner  vile  he  took ; 
Unkempt,  and  rough,  of  squalid  face  and  mien, 
Our  Castle's  sliame !  whence,  from  his  filthy  nook, 
We  drove  the  villain  out  for  fitter  lair  to  look. 

LXII. 

One  day  there  chanced  into  these  halls  to  rove 
A  joyous  youth,  who  took  you  at  first  sight ; 
Him  the  wild  wave  of  pleasure  hither  drove, 
Before  the  sprightly  tempest  tossing  light : 
Certcs,  he  was  a  most  engaging  wight. 
Of  social  glee,  and  wit  humane  though  keen, 
Turning  the  night  to  day  and  day  to  night : 
For  him  the  merry  bc41s  had  rung,  I  ween, 
If  m  this  nook  of  quiet  bells  had  ever  been. 

LXIIt. 

But  njt  e'en  pleasure  to  excess  is  good : 
What  most  elates,  then  sinks  the  soul  as  low : 
When  springtide  joy  pours  in  with  copious  flood, 
The  higher  still  the  exulting  billows  flow, 
The  further  back  again  they  flagging  go. 
And  leave  us  groveling  on  the  dreary  shore : 
Taught  by  this  son  of  joy,  we  found  it  so ; 
Who,  whilst  ho  staid,  he  kept  in  gay  uproar 
I  )ur  maddcn'd  castle  all,  the  abode  of  sleep  no  more. 

LXIV. 

As  when  in  prune  of  June  a  bunush'd  fly, 
Sprung  from  the  meads,  o'er  which  he  sweeps 

along, 
Cheer'd  by  the  breathing  bloom  and  vital  sky, 
Tunes  up  amid  these  airy  halls  his  song, 

Ooi^ectiiri  has  apfHad  tfah  to  Dr.  Armitrong;  ths  pool. 


Soothing  at  first  the  gay  reposing  throng: 
And  oft  he  sipB  their  bowl ;  or  nearij  dnnrn^ 
He,  thenoe  recovering,  drives  their  beds  amoi^ 
And  scares  thetrtender  sleep,  with  tnaap  pro- 
found; 
Then  oat  again  he  flies,  to  win^  his  muj  mad. 

LXT. 

Another  guest*  there  was,  of  sense  refined. 
Who  felt  each  worth,  for  every  worth  be  had; 
Serene  yet  warm,  humane  yet  firm  his  naai, 
As  little  touch'd  as  any  man's  with  bad: 
Him  through  their  inmost  walks  the  Mnsn  U^ 
To  him  the  sacred  love  of  nature  lent, 
And  sometimes  would  he  make  oor  valley  gU; 
When  as  we  fofond  he  vrould  not  here  be  peat, 
To  him  the  better  sort  this  friendly  message  koI: 

LXTI. 

"  Come,  dwell  with  us !  true  son  of  virtne,  oaaA 
But  if)  alas!  we  can  not  thee  persuade 
To  lie  content  beneath  our  pcafefiil  dome, 
No  ever  more  to  quit  our  quiet  glade; 
Yet  when  at  last  thy  toils  but  ill  apaid 
Shall  dead  thy  fire,  and  damp  its  heaTenlyipuk, 
Thou  wilt  be  glad  to  seek  the  rural  shade, 
There  to  indulge  the  muse,  and  nature  mik: 
We  then  a  lodge  for  thee  will  rear  in  Hagkj 
PariL." 

LXVII. 

Here  whilom  li«r<?'d  the  Esopust  of  the  age: 
But  caird  by  fame,  in  soul  ypricked  deep, 
A  noUe  pride  restored  him  to  the  stage, 
And  roused  him  like  a  giant  from  his  sleep. 
Even  from  his  slumbers  we  advantage  reap'- 
With  double  force  the  enliven 'd  scene  he  wikes, 
Yet  quits  not  nature's  bounds.     He  knovito 

keep 
E^h  due  decorum :  now  the  heart  he  shakes, 
And  now  with  well  eam'd  sense  tho  enlighten'd 
judgment  takes. 

LXVItl. 

A  bard  here  dwelt,  more  fot  than  hard beseenr 
Who,t  void  of  envy,  guile,  and  lost  of  gain, 
On  virtue  still,  and  nature's  pleasing  themes, 
Pour'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain: 
The  world  forsaking  with  a  calm  disdain. 
Here  laugh'd  he  careless  in  his  easy  scat ; 
Here  quafTd,  encircled  with  the  joyous  tntt, 
Oft  moralizing  sage:  his  ditty  sweet 
He  loathed  much  to  write,  ne  cared  to  ivpeaL 


GwcjgR,  Lord  LjudUML 

t  Mr.  Quin. 

I  The  folluwing  lines  of  (his  «anza  were  writ  bj  «  h*w 
of  the  author  (since  understood  to  have  been  Lord  Lyirelmiji 
and  were  designed  to  portray  ihs  chaneter  oTThoiiwin 
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S  by  half  fcctour  giound  naj  bud, 

'lu  good  pk'tity  hetB  ;ou  nnto  apy 
s,  nunJ,  fai,  oily  man'  of  God, 
M    duedy  mirk'd  unong  the  Aj: 
il  fcToguuh  tninklein  lua  eye, 
bone  »I1  glilteiing  vrilh  ungodly  dow, 
[ht  duuiiol  clinnceil  to  trippen  bj ; 

nhEn  observed,  lir  shrunk  intobU  mow, 
ight  would  ifcollecl  hU  [otly  anew. 


I  forgot  a  tribr,  who  mindeJ  nought 
iDUlra  of  tho  place)  but  Male^aflain 
look'd,  penlie,  ■■  if  they  deeply  tbonght; 
n  their  biow  set  every  nation's  cam; 
-orlil  by  them  isparcel'J  out  in  ahuei, 
in  the  Hall  of  Smoko  [hry  congfceta  hold, 
bt  sage  bcrr}',  sun  burnt  Mocha  bran, 
leai'd  Iheir  itiwarJ  eye :  then,  imoko-cn- 


A-d, 

■ela  break  tiirth  myaterioua  aa  of  old. 

anguid  Beauty  kept  brr  pale-faced  couif: 

I  of  dainty  dames,  ofliigh  degree, 

e»ery  quarter  hither  maile  resort ; 

e,  Irom  gruaa  mortal  care  and  bunncu 

ee, 

iuj,  pour'd  out  in  nte  and  luxury. 

and  wcll-B-day!  what  can  it  bcl 
■Ot,tolwi>t,  loranje  the  lemallikMrn; 
.cait  the  diatuET,  spin niog- wheel,  and  loom. 

only  labour  was  to  kill  the  lime ; 
labour  dire  it  i8,iiiiil  wcvty  wo) 
at,  they  loll,  turn  o'er  loins  idle  rhyme; 
linog  BUilden  lo  the  glaw  they  go, 
inlerliiith,  with  totuiing  step  and  slow: 
loon  too  Turle  an  eierdae  they  find; 
ht  cm  the  couch  theii  Hmba  agun  they 

«hounm  hours  Ihey  nglung  He  Tccfiiwd, 
irt  the  vapoury  god,  soft  brsalhing  in  the 

Ffatd-t 

Rar.  Mr.  Murdach,  Hunnl^  Meat  tUl  bio- 
thb  naniB,  Uib  fi^tiwlng  dm  mi  lalmdnCB 


OiofFlBXi 


Now  aauA  I  malk  the  villany  we  found, 
Bat  ah!  too  lato,  as  fhall  vllsoanii  bcehowii 
ApUee  here  was,  deep,  Jrearv,  uniior ground; 
Whera  still  our   imnalM,   when   unpleaanj 

Diseaaed,  and  laathsome,  piivily  were  thrown; 
Far  from  the  light  of  heaven,  they  languiah'd 

there: 
Unpitird  uttering  many  a  bitter  groan ; 
For  of  these  wn-tchca  taken  was  nn  rare: 
Fierce  fiends,  and  hags  of  hell,  their  only  nnmc* 


Alasl  the  change!  from  scenes  of  joy  and  lest, 
To  thia  dark  den,  where  rieknen  tois'd  alwey. 

Here  Letharj^v,  iviih  dpadl.i  sleep  oppress'd, 
Stretch'd  on  his  Unrlc,  a  mighty  lubhaTd,  lay, 
Heaving  hia  -ii.  ^.  crnd  anored  night  and  day; 
Ti.  .-Iir  liijii  fri'ni  \iU  trauncoit  WM  not  oath, 
Ami  Lis  liairnpen'il  eyne  he  shul  strnigUway; 
HelL'd,     nut,  lliesalteia  way  lo  death, 
And  liuglit  uiihoiili;!!  pain  and  strire  to  yield  th« 
breath. 


Of  limba  cnMnuua,  but  withal  nnsouml, 

Soft-swala  and  pale,  here  lay  the  Hydropa^i 
Unwieldy  mm    wiUi  hirlly  nwiutrnuii  nxilid. 
For  ever  fed  tritli  watery  >up[Jy 
Fiiraiill  be  drank,  and  yet  he  still  was  dry. 
And  moping  here  diil  Hypochondiin  nit, 
:Mo|}ie[oraplL]en,  inTobcsofvariDUsdye, 
Who  vr.-K'i!  tras  full  oA  with  ugly  fit 
ind  some  her  frantic  dceui'd,  and  some  her  deem'd 


A  lady  proud  she  was.  of  ancient  blood, 
Yet  oft  her  fear  her  pride  made  crouchrn  low : 
She  felt,  or  fandcd  in  hei  fluttering  loood. 
All  the  disens'-s  nliicli  the  apittles  know. 
And  Kiught  all  pliyaics  which  the  ilupa  brMow, 
And  still  new  kacbes  and  now  drugs  wonld 


wavering  lo  and  fro : 
ihe  would  laugh,  and  sometimM 


Imiinsa.  atiliti  laiiisirhlj    I iliIiTiln,  I 

abtfmlad)  slMWMMiiceudtmMitrTalik 


Then  stllden  waxed  WMth,  and  all  she  knew  m 


Fast  by  her  aide  a  Uatlesi  maiden  pined, 
With  aching  head,  and  squeamish  heait-bnra 

Pale,  bloated,  cold,  she  seem'd  to  hale  ni..iHn^_ 

Yet  loved  in  secret  all  (brtadden  thing*, 

And  here  the  Tertian  shakM  Us  duDinf  wfaip ' 
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The  sIccpIcsB  Gout  here  counts  the  crowing 

cocks, 
A  wolf  now  gnaws  him,  now  a  serpent  stings ; 
Whilst  Apoplexy  cramm'd  Intemperance  knocks 
Down  to  the  ground  at  once,  as  butcher  (cUeth  ox.* 


CANTO  II. 

The  kni^t  of  arts  and  indunrj, 

And  his  achieTcments  ialr ; 
That,  by  this  CasUe'a  orenhnnr, 

Secured,  and  crowned  were. 

I. 

Escaped  the  castle  of  the  sire  of  sin. 
Ah!  where  shall  I  so  sweet  a  dwelling  findl 
For  all  around,  without,  and  all  within, 
Nothing  save  what  delightful  was  and  kind. 
Of  goodness  savouring  and  a  tender  mind. 
E'er  rose  to  view.    But  now  another  strain, 
Of  doleful  note,  alas!  remains  behind; 
I  now  must  sing  of  pleasure  tum'd  to  pain. 
And  of  the  false  enchanter  Indolenxe  complain. 

II 

Is  there  no  patron  to  protect  the  Muse, 
And  fence  for  her  Pamassos'  barren  sdl 
To  every  labour  its  reward  accrues. 
And  they  are  sure  of  bread  who  swink  and  moil ; 
But  a  fell  tribe  the  Aonian  hive  despoil, 
As  ruthless  wasps  oft  rob  the  painful  bee : 
Thus  while  the  laws  not  guard  that  noblest  toil, 
Ne  for  the  Muses  other  meed  decree, 
They  praised  are  alone,  and  starve  right  merrily. 

III. 

I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  thou  me  deny : 
You  can  not  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace; 
You  can  not  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening 

face; 
You  can  not  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream  at  eve: 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave : 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave. 

IV. 

Come  then,  my  Muse,  and  raise  a  bolder  song; 
Come,  lig  no  more  upon  the  bed  of  sloth, 
Dragging  the  lazy  languid  line  along, 
Fond  to  begin,  but  still  to  finish  loath, 
Thy  half- writ  scrolls  all  eaten  by  the  moth: 
Arise,  and  sing  that  generous  imp  of  fame. 
Who  with  the  sons  of  softness  nobly  wroth, 
To  sweep  away  this  human  lumber  came. 
Or  in  a  chosen  few  to  rouse  the  slumbering  fiame. 

*  The  four  concluding  etanxas  were  claimed  by  Doctor 
kmrntcag,  and  inaeitedln  his  MteoeUanlee. 


V. 
In  Fairy  Land  there  lived  a  knight  of  old, 
Of  feature  stem,  Selvaggio  well  3rclep'd, 
A  rough  unpolish'd  man,  robust  and  bold, 
But  wondrous  poor:  he  neither  sow'd  nor  ic 
Ne  stores  in  summer  for  cold  winter  hemp*! 
In  hunting  all  his  days  away  he  wore; 
Now  ecorch'd  by  June,  now  in  N'ovcd 

steep'd, 
Now  pinch'd  by  biting  January  sore, 
He  still  in  woods  pursued  the  libbard  and  the! 

TI. 

As  he  one  morning,  long  before  the  dawn, 
Prick'd  through  the  forest  to  dislodge  his  pn 
Deep  in  the  winding  bosom  of  a  lawn, 
With  wood  wild  fringed,  he  mark'd  a  tapa^B 
That  from  the  beating  rain,  and  wintry  fiij 
Did  to  a  lonely  cot  his  steps  decoy ; 
There,  up  to  earn  the  needments  of  the  dij. 
He  found  dame  Poverty,  nor  fair  nor  coy: 
Her  he  compressed,  and  fiU'd  her  with  a  luftj  bo; 

VII. 

Amid  the  greenwood  shade  this  boy  was  bied 
And  grew  at  lasta knight  of  muchel  fame, 
Of  active  mind  and  vigorous  lustyhed, 
The  Knight  of  Arts  and  Industry  by  nimB: 
Earth  was  his  bed,the  boughs  his  roof  did  ftuD 
He  knew  no  beverage  but  the  flowing  tbcan 
His  tasteful  well  eam'd  food  the  sylvan  gime 
Or  the  brown  fruit  with  which  the  woodUn 
teem: 
The  same  to  him  glad  summer,  or  the  win 
breme. 

VIII. 

So  passed  his  youthful  morning,  void  of  car 
Wild  asthe  colts  that  through  the  commons  i 
For  him  no  tender  parents  troubled  were, 
He  of  the  forest  seem'd  to  be  the  son. 
And,  ccrtes,  had  been  utterly  undone ; 
But  that  Minerva  pity  of  him  took. 
With  all  the  gods  that  love  the  rural  worn 
That  teach  to  tame  the  soil  and  rule  the  en 
He  did  the  sacred  Nine  disdain  a  gentle  look 

IX. 

Of  fertile  genius  him  they  nurtured  well. 
In  every  science,  and  in  every  art. 
By  which  mankind  the  thoughtless  brutes  < 
That  can  or  use,  or  joy,  or  grace  impart, 
Disclosing  all  the  powers  of  head  and  hear 
Ne  were  the  goodly  exercises  sparcid, 
That  brace  the  nerves,  or  make  the  limbr 
And  mix  clastic  force  with  firmness  hard: 
Was  never  knight  on  ground  mote  be  with 
compared. 
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ncs,  with  early  moin,  he  mounted  gay 
nter  steed,  exulting  o'er  the  dale, 
ew  the  roseate  breath  of  orient  day; 
oes,  retiring  to  the  secret  vale, 
n  steel,  and  bright  with  bumish'd  mail, 
ii'd  the  bow,or  toes'd  thesounding  spear, 
ing  on  the  goal,  outstripp'd  the  gale, 
el'd  the  chariot  in  its  mid  career, 
ous  wrestled  hard  with  many  a  tough 


eer. 


XI. 


r  times  he  prietl  through  nature's  store, 
er  the  in  the  ethereal  round  contains, 
er  she  hides  beneath  her  verdant  floor, 
{etable  and  the  mineral  reigns: 
he  scann'd  the  globe,  those  small  do- 
ins. 

restless  mortals  such  a  turmoil  keep, 
,  its  floods,  its  mountains,  and  its  plains; 
re  he  scarcird  the  mind,  and  roused  from 

ral  seeds  whence  we  heroic  actions  reap. 

XII. 

uld  he  scorn  to  stoop  from  high  pursuits 
'enly  truth,  and  practice  what  she  taught: 
the  tree  of  knowledge  without  fruita! 
nea  in  hand   the  spade  or  plough  he 

ight, 

:alUiig  all  with .  which  boon  earth  is 

ught; 

DCS  he  plied  the  strong  mechanic  tool, 

'd  the  fabric  from  the  fmest  draught ; 

;  he  put  himself  to  Neptune's  school, 

Mrith  winds  and  waves  on  the  vex'd  ocean 


XIII. 

ee  then  these  rougher  toils,  he  tried 
±.  the  kindling  canvass  into  life; 
ature  his  creating  pencil  vied, 
ature  joyous  at  the  mimic  strife : 
uch  shapes  as  graced  Pygmalion's  wife 
r'd  the  marble ;  or,  with  varied  fire, 
ied  the  trumpet,  and  the  martial  fife, 
the  lute  sweet  tenderness  inspire, 
framed  that  well  might  wake  Apollo's 


XIV. 

plish'd  thus,  he  from  the  woods  iwued, 
great  aims,  and  bent  on  bold  emprise ; 
ork,  which  long  he  in  his  breast  had 
»w'd, 

'  perform  he  ardent  did  devise ; 
a  barbarous  worid  to  civilize. 
33 


Earth  was  till  then  a  boundless  forest  wild; 
Nought  to  be  seen  but  savage  wood,  and  skies 
No  cities  nourish'd  arts,  no  culture  smiled, 
No  government,  no  laws,  no  gentle  manners  mild 

XV. 

A  rugged  wight,  the  worst  of  brutes,  was  man: 
On  his  own  wretched  kind  he,  ruthless,  prey'd: 
The  strongest  still  the  weakest  overran; 
In  every  country  mighty  robbers  sway'd. 
And  guile  and  ruffian  force  were  all  their  trade. 
Life  was  a  scene  of  rapine,  want,  and  wo; 
Which  tills  brave  knight,  in  noble  anger,  made 
To  swear  he  WQuld  tlie  rascal  rout  o'erthrow, 
For,  by  the  powers  divine,  it  should  no  more  be  to! 

XVI. 

It  would  exceed  the  pi^rport  of  my  song 
To  say  how  this  best  sun,  from  orient  climes^ 
Came  beaming  life  and  beauty  all  along. 
Before  him  chasing  indolence  i^nd  crimes. 
Still  as  he  pass'd,  the  nations  be  sublimes. 
And  calls  forth  arts  and  virtues  with  his  ray: 
Then  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  their  golden 

times. 
Successive,  had;  but  now  in  ruins  gray 
They  lie,  to  slavbh  sloth  and  tyranny  a  prey. 

XVII. 

To  crown  his  toils,  Sir  Industry  then  spread 
The  swellinjr  sail,  and  made  for  Britain's  coast. 
A  silvan  life  till  then  the  natives  led, 
In  the  brown  shades  and  green-wood  forest  lost, 
All  careless  rambling  .where  it  liked  them  most: 
Their  wealth  the  wild  deer  bouncing  through 

the  glade; 
They  lodged  at  large,  and  lived  at  nature's  cost; 
Save  spear  and  bow,  withouten  other  aid; 
Yet  not  the  Roman  steel  their  naked  bieast  dia- 
may'd. 

XVIII. 

He  liked  the  soil,  he  liked  the  clement  skies, 
He  liked  the  verdant  hills  and  flowery  plama: 
*  Be  this  my  great,  my  chosen  isle,  (he  cries) 
This,  whilst  my  labours  Liberty  sustains. 
This  queen  of  ocean  all  assault  disdains.'    - 
Nor  liked  he  leas  the  genius  of  the  land. 
To  freedom  apt  and  persevering  pains, 
Mild  to  obey,  and  generous  to  command, 
Temper'd  by  forming  Heaven  with  kindest  fitmtat 
hand. 

XIX. 

Here,  by  degrees,  his  master-work  arose, 
Whatever  arts  and  industry  can  frame: 
Whatever  finished  agriculture  knows, 
Fair  queen  of  aits !  from  heaven  itself  who  caint 
When  Eden  floorish'd  in  unspotted  fame; 
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And  still  with  her  sweet  innocence  we  find, 
And  tender  peace,  and  joys  without  a  name, 
That,  while  they  ravish,  tranquillize  the  mind: 
Nature  and  art  at  once,  delight  and  use  com- 
bin'd. 

XX. 

Then  towns  he  quickened  by  mechanic  arts. 
And  bade  the  fer\'cnt  city  glow  with  toil; 
Bade  social  commerce  raise  renowned  marts, 
Join  land  to  land,  and  marry  soil  to  soil; 
Unite  the  poles,  and  without  bloody  spoil 
Bring  home  of  either  Ind  the  gorgeous  stores; 
Or,  should  despotic  rage  the  world  embroil. 
Bade  tyrants  tremble  on  remotest  shores. 
While  o'er  the  encircling  deep  Britannia's  thunder 
roars. 

XXI. 

The  drooping  muses  then  he  westward  call'd, 
From  the  famed  city*  by  Propontic  sea, 
What  time  the  Turk  the  enfeebled  Grecian 

thrall'd; 
Thence  from  their  cloistered  walks  he  set  them 

free. 
And  brought  them  to  another  Castalie, 
Where  Isis  many  a  famous  nursling  breeds; 
Or  where  old  Cam  soft-paces  o'er  the  lea 
In  pensive  mood,  and  tunes  his  doric  reeds. 
The  whilst  his  flocks  at  large  the  lonely  shepherd 

feeds. 

XXII. 

Yet  the  fine  arts  were  what  he  finished  least. 
For  whyl  They  are  the  quintessence  of  all, 
Tlie  growth  labouring  time,  and  slow  increas- 
ed; 
Unless,  as  seldom  chances,  it  should  fall 
That  mighty  patrons  of  the  coy  sisters  call 
Up  to  the  sunshine  of  uncumber'd  ease. 
Where  no  rude  care  the  mounting  thought  may 

thrall, 
And  where  they  nothing  have  to  do  but  please: 
Ah!  gracious  God!   thou  know'st   they  ask  no 
other  fees. 

XXIII. 

But  now,  alas !  we  live  too  late  in  tune : 
Our  patrons  now  e'en  grudge  that  little  claim. 
Except  »osuch  as  sleek  the  soothing  rhyme; 
And  yet,  forsooth,  they  wear  Maecenas'  name, 
Poor  sons  of  puft-up  vanity,  not  fame. 
Unbroken  spirits,  cheer!  still,  still  remains 
The  eternal  patron,  Liberty;  whose  flame, 
W  hile  she  protects,  inspires  the  noblest  stndns: 
i'he  best  and  sweetest  far,  are  toil-created  gains. 

*  CoDstanilnopIe. 


XXIV. 

When  as  the  knight  had  fnmed,  in  I 

land, 
A  matchless  form  of  glorious  goTemmenl 
In  which  the  sovereign  laws  alone  oomm 
Laws  stablish'd  by  the  public  firee  camen 
Whose  majesty  is  to  the  soeptro  lent; 
When  this  great  plan,  with  each  dependc 
Was  settled  firm,  and  to  his  heart's  conti 
Then  sought  he  from  the  tdlsome  scene  1 
And  let  life's  vacant  eve  breathe  quiet  thioa 
heart. 

XXV. 

For  this  he  chose  a  farm  in  Deva's  vale^ 
Where  his  long  alleys  peep'd  upon  the  n 
In  this  calm  seat  he  drew  the  healthful  gi 
Here  niix'd  the  chief,  the  patriot,  and  the  t 
The  happy  monarch  of  his  silvan  train. 
Here,  sided  by  the  guardians  of  the  fold, 
He  walk'd  his  rounds,  and  cheer'd  his  bli 

main: 
His  days,  the  days  of  unstain'd  nature,  n 
Replete  with  peace  and  joy,  like  patriarei 

old. 

XXVI. 

Witness,  ye  lowing  herds,  who  gave  him 
Witness,  ye  flocks,  whose  woolly  vestment 
Exceed  soft  India's  cotton,  or  her  silk; 
Witness,  with  Autumn  charged  the  noddii^ 
That  homeward  came  beneath  sweet  evea 

star, 
Or  of  September-moons  the  radiance  milcL 
O  hide  tliy  head,  abominable  war! 
Of  crimes  and  ruffian  idleness  the  child! 
From  Heaven  this  life  ysprung,  from  hell  thjj 

ries  viled ! 

XXVII. 

Nor  from  his  deep  retirement  banish'd  wu 
The  amusing  care  of  rural  industry. 
Still,  as  with  grateful  change  the  neasons  pai 
New  scenes  arise,  new  landscapes  strike  t 

eye, 
And  all  the  enlivened  country  beautify: 
Gay  plains  extend  where  marshes  slept  before 
O'er  recent  meads  the  exulting  streamlets  flr 
Dark  frowning  heaths  grow  bright  with  Cer 

store, 
And  woods  imbrown  the  steep,  or  wave  alooj^  t 

shore. 

XXVIII. 

As  nearer  to  Ids  farm  you  made  approach, 
He  polirih'd  Nature  with  a  finer  hand: 
Yet  on  her  beauties  durst  not  art  encrooch; 
'Tis  Art's  alone  these  beauties  toexpani 
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In  graoefiil  dance  imminglwl,  o'er  the  land, 
Pan,  Pales,  Flora,  and  Pomona  play'd: 
Here,  too,  briak  gales  the  rude  wUd  oommon 

fiurn'd, 
A  happy  place;  where  free,  and  unafraid, 
Amid  the  ^ywering  brakes  each  coyer  creatine 
stray'd. 

ZXIZ. 

But  in  prime  vigour  what  can  last  for  ayel 
That  soul  enfeebling  wizard  Indolence, 
I  whOom  sung,  wrought  in  his  works  decay: 
Spread  far  and  wide  was  his  cursed  influence; 
Of  public  virtue  much  he  dull'd  the  sense, 
E'en  much  of  private;  eat  our  spirit  out, 
And  fed  our  rank  luxurious  vices :  whence 
The  land  was  overkdd  with  many  a  lout; 
r^ot,  as  old  fame  reports,  wise,  generous,  bokl,  and 
stout. 

XXX. 

A  rage  of  pleasure  madden'd  every  bieast, 
Down  to  the  lowest  lees  the  ferment  ran: 
To  his  licentious  wish  each  must  be  bless'd, 
With  joy  be  fever'd ;  snatch  it  as  he  can. 
Thus  Vice  the  standard  rear'd;  her  arrier-ban 
Corruption  call'd,  and  loud  she  gave  the  word, 
'  Mind,  mind  yourselves !  why  should  the  vul- 
gar man. 
The  lacquey  be  more  virtuous  than  his  lord  7 
Enjoy  this  span  of  life !  tis  all  the  gods  afford.' 

xxxt. 

The  tidings  reach'd  to  where,  in  quiet  hall. 
The  good  old  knight  enjoy'd  well  eam'd  repose: 
'  Come,  come.  Sir  Knight!  thy  children  on  thee 

caU; 
Come,  save  us  yet,  ere  ruin  round  us  dose  1 
The  demon  Indolence  thy  toils  o'erthrows.' 
On  this  the  noble  colour  stain'd  his  cheeks. 
Indignant,   glowing   through   the   whitemng 

anovrs 
Of  venerable  eld;  his  eye  full  speaks 
JSis  ardent  soul,  and  from  hu  couch  at  onoe  he 

breaks. 

xxxii. 

'  I  will,  (he  cried)  so  help  me,  God !  destroy 
That    \-illain   Archimage.' — His    page   then 

straight 
He  to  him  call'd ;  a  fiery-footed  boy, 
Benempt  Dispatch : — *  My  steed  be  at  the  gate ; 
My  bard  attend ;  quick,  bring  the  net  of  &te.' 
This  net  was  twisted  by  the  sisters  three ; 
Which,  when  once  cast  o'er  harden'd  vneteh, 

too  late 
Repentance  comes :  replevy  can  not  be 
F*rom  the  strong  iron  grasp  of  vengeful  destiny. 


He  came,  the  bard,  a  little  druid  wight. 
Of  withered  aspect;  but  hb  eye  was  keen, 
With  sweetness  mix'd.  In  russet  brown  bedight, 
As  is  his  sister*  of  the  copses  green. 
He  kept  along,  unpromising  of  mien. 
Gross  he  who  judges  so.    His  soul  was  fidr, 
Bright  as  the  children  of  yon  azure  sheen! 
True  comeliness,  which  nothing  can  impair, 
Dwells  in  the  mind:  all  else  is  vanity  and  glare. 

xxxiv. 

'Come,  (quoth  the  knight)  a  vdce  has  leach'd 

mine  ear; 
The  demon  Indolence  threats  overflow 
To  all  that  to  mankind  is  good  and  dear : 
Come,  Philomelus ;  let  us  instant  go, 
O'ertum  his  bowers,  and  lay  his  castle  low. 
Those  men,  those  wretched  men !  who  will  be 

slaves, 
Must  drink  a  bitter  wrathful  cup  of  wo: 
But  some  there  be,  thy  song,  as  from  their  graves 
Shall  raise.'  Thrice  happy  he !  who  without  rigour 


saves. 


XXXV. 


Issuing  forth,  the  knight  bestrode  his  steed, 
Of  ardent  bay,  and  on  whose  front  a  star 
Shone  blazing  bright :  sprung  from  the  generous 

breed, 
That  whirl  of  active  day  the  rapid  car, 
Ht  pranced  along,  disdaining  gate  or  bar. 
Meantime,  the  bard  on  milk-white  palfrey  rode; 
An  honest  sober  beast,  that  did  not  mar 
His  meditations,  but  full  softly  trode: 
And  much  they  moralized  as  thus  yfere  they  yode. 

XXXT  I. 

They  talk'd  of  virtue,  and  of  human  bli«, 
What  else  so  fit  for  man  to  settle  well  1 
And  still  their  long  researches  met  in  this. 
This  Truth  of  Truths,  which  nothing  can  refel 
'  From  virtue's  fount  the  purest  joys  outwell, 
Sweet  rills  of  thought  that  cheer  the  oonsckmi 

soul; 
While  vice  pours  forth  the  troubled  streami  of 

hell, 
The  which,  howe'er  disguised,  at  hurt  with  dole 
Will  through  the  tortured  breast  the  fiexy  tonnk 


roU.' 


XXXVII. 


At  length  it  dawn'd,  that  fatal  valley  gay, 
O'er  which  high  wood-crown'd  hills  their  buid- 

mits  rear: 
On  the  cold  height  awhile  our  palmers  stay. 
And  spite  even  of  themselves  their  senses  cheer ,: 

'  Tht  NIg]Kli«BU 
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Then  to  the  vizard's  wonne  their  steps  they  steer. 
like  a  green  isle,  it  hroad  beneath  them  spread, 
With  gardens  round,  and  wandering  currents 

clear, 
And  tufted  groires  to  shade  the  meadow-bed. 
Sweet  airs  and  song;  and  without  hurry  all  seem'd 

gild. 

XXZVIII. 

'  As  QoA  shall  judge  me  kcight !  we  must  fingite 
(The  half-enraptured  Philomelus  cried) 
The  firail  good  man  deluded  here  to  live, 
And  in  these  groves  his  musing'  fancy  hide. 
Ah  t  nought  is  pure.    It  can  not  be  denied, 
That  virtue  still  wome  tincture  has  of  vice, 
And  vice  of  virtue.    What  should  then  betide, 
But  that  our  charity  be  not  too  nice  1 
Come,  let  us  those  we  can,  to  real  bliss  entice.' 

XXXIX. 

'Ay,  sicker,  (quoth  the  knight)  all  flesh  is  firail, 
To  pleasant  sin  and  joyous  dalliance  bent; 
But  let  not  brutish  vice  of  this  avail, 
And  think  to  'scape  deserved  punishment. 
Justice  were  cruel  weakly  to  relent ; 
From  Mercy's  self  she  got  her  secret  glaive: 
Grace  be  to  those  who  can,  and  will  ^tepent ; 
But  penance  long,  and  dreary,  to  tfaL  slave, 
Who  must  in  floods  of  fire  his  groas  foul  spirit  lave.' 

XL. 

Thus,  holding  high  discourse,  they  came  to 

where 
The  cursed  carle  was  at  his  wonted  trade ; 
Still  tempting  heedless  men  into  his  snare. 
In  witching  wise,  as  I  before  have  said. 
But  when  he  saw,  in  goodly  gcer  array'd. 
The  grave  majestic  knight  approaching  nigh, 
And  by  his  side  the  bard  so  sage  and  staid, 
His  countenance  fell;  yet  oft  his  anxious  eye 
Mark'd  them,  like  wily  fox  who  roosted  cock  doth 

spy. 

XLI. 

Nathless,  with  feign'd  respect,  Le  bade  give  back 
The  rabble  rout,  and  welcomed  them  ^11  kind; 
Struck  with  the  noble  twain,  they  were  not  alack 
His  orders  to  obey,  and  fall  behind. 
Then  he  resumed  his  song;  and  unconfined, 
Pour'd  all  his  music,  ran  through  all  his  strings; 
With  magic  dust  their  ejrne  he  tries  to  blind. 
And  virtue's  tender  airs  o'er  weakness  flings. 
What  pity  base  his  song  who  so  divinely  sings ! 

XLII. 

Elate  in  thought,  he  counted  them  his  own, 
They  listen'd  so  intent  with  fix'd  delight : 
But  they  instetul,  as  if  transmew'd  to  stone, 
Marvel'd  he  could  with  such  sweet  art  unite 


The  fighti  md  ahadM  of  mtniien,  wranf  and 

light 
Meantime,  the  siDy  enmd  the  chazm  desoor, 
Wide  presoing  to  the  gale.  Swift  on  the  knight 
Ele  darted  iieioe  to  drag  him  to  hk  hemm, 
Who  backening  shunn'd  histooefa,  fiymidihe  knew 

its  power. 

xun. 

As  m  thiong'd  amphitheatre  c^old, 
The  wary  Retiarius*  trapp'd  fak  fee; 
E'en  so  the  knight,  letnmiiig  on  him  bold, 
At  onoe  involved  him  in  a  Net  of  Wo, 
Whereof  I  meotioM  made  not  long  ago. 
Inraged  at  first,  he  aoom'd  ao  wed^  it  Jail, 
And  leap'd,  and  flew,  and  flonnoed  to  and  fio, 
But  when  he  found  that  nothing  oould  avafl, 
He  sat  him  My  down,  and  gnaw'd  hia  faittBrnaiL 

XLIV. 

Alarm'd,  the  inferior  demons  of  the  place 
Raised  ruelhl  shrieks  and  hideous  yelk  aioond', 
Black  stormy  doods  defoim'd  the  welkin's  &ce, 
And  from  beneath  was  heard  a  wailing  soond, 
As  of  infernal  sprights  in  cavern  bound; 
A  solemn  sadness  every  creatine  atrook. 
And  lightnings  flash'd,  and  honor  rodt'd  the 

ground: 
Huge  crowds  on  crowds  outpom'd,  with  Ue- 

mish'd  look. 
As  if  on  Time's  last  verge  this  frame  of  tUi^  had 

shook. 

XLV. 

Soon  as  the  shortrlived  tempest  was  yspent, 
Steam'd  from  the  jaws  of  vex'd  Avemus'  hole^ 
And  hush'd  the  hubbub  of  the  rabblement, 
Sir  Industry  the  first  calm  moment  sfede: 
'  There  must  (he  cried)  amid  ao  vast  a  ahoal, 
Be  oome  who  are  not  tainted  at  the  heart, 
Not  poison'd  quite  by  this  same  villain's  bowl: 
Come  then,  my  bard,  thy  heavenly  Sae  impart; 
Touch  soul  with  soul  till  forth  tiie  latent  spirit 
start.' 

XLVI. 

The  bard  obey*d;  and  taking  from  his  side, 
Where  it  in  seemly  sort  depending  hang, 
His  British  harp,  its  speaking  strings  he  tried 
The  wliich  with  skilful  touch  he  defUy  strung, 
Till  tinkling  in  clear  symphony  they  rung. 
Then,  as  he  felt  the  Muses  come  akmg. 
Light  o'er  the  chords  his  raptured  hand  he  flui^ 
And  play'd  a  prelude  to  his  rising  song : 
The  whilst,  like  midnight  mute,  ten  thoiMandi 
round  him  throng. 


*  A  gladiauv,  who  made  um  of  a  oet,  which  be  duw  ant 
btsadTerwy. 
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XLTIL 

Thw,  aidentjlmnt  his  strain, — ^Te  hapless  nee, 
Din  labouring  here  to  smother  reason's  ray, 
That  fights  our  Maker's  imago  in  our  face, 
And  gitaius  wide  o'er  earth  unquestion'd  sway; 
IVhat  is  the  adored  Supreme  Perfection,  say  1^ 
What,  but  eternal  never  resting  soul, 
Almighty  Power,  and  all-directing  day; 
By  whom  each  atom  stirs,  the  planets  roll; 
Who  fills,  surrounds,  informs,  and  agitates  the 
whole. 

XLYIII. 

'  Come,  to  the  beaming  QoA  your  hearts  unfold ! 
Draw  from  its  fountain  life!  'Tis thence  alone. 
We  can  excel.    Up  from  unfeeling  mould, 
Toseraphs  burning  round  the  Almighty's  throne, 
Life  rising  still  on  life,  in  higher  tone. 
Perfection  forms,  and  with  perfection  bliss. 
In  universal  nature  this  clear  shown, 
Not  needcth  proof:  to  prove  it  were,  I  wis, 
To  prove  the  beauteous  world  excels  the  brute 
abyss.    ' 

XLIX. 

'  Is  not  the  field  with  lively  culture  green, 
A  sight  more  joyous  than  the  dead  morass  1 
Do  not  the  skies,  with  active  ether  clean, 
And  fenn'd  by  sprightly  zephyrs,  far  surpass 
The  foul  November  fogs,  and  slumbrous  mass 
With  which  sad  Nature  veils  her  drooinng  fecel 
Does  not  the  mountain  stream,  as  clear  as  glass, 
G^j-dandng  on,  the  putrid  pool  disgpraoel 
The  same  in  all  holds  true,  but  chief  in  human 
race. 

L. 

'  It  was  not  by  vile  loitering  in  ease. 
That  Greece  obtain'd  the  brighter  palm  of  art ; 
That  soft  yet  ardent  Athens  leam'd  to  please^ 
To  keen  the  wit,  and  to  sublime  the  heart, 
In  all  supreme!  complete  in  every  part! 
It  was  not  thence  majestic  Rome  arose, 
And  o'er  the  nations  shook  her  conquering  dart: 
For  sluggard's  brow  the  laurel  never  grows; 
Renown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  Repose. 

LI. 

*  Had  unambitious  mortals  minded  nought, 

But  in  loose  joy  their  time  to  wear  away; 

Had  they  alone  the  lap  of  dalliance  sought, 

Pleased  on  her  pillow  their  dull  heads  to  lay. 

Rude  nature's  state  had  been  our  state  to-day; 

No  cities  e'er  their  towery  fronts  had  raised. 

No  arts  had  made  us  opulent  and  gay; 

With  brother  brutes  the  human  race  had  grazed ; 

Kone  e'er  had  soar'd  to  fame,  none  honoured  been, 

DODB  praised. 

«T 


LII. 

'  G^reat  Homer's  song  had  never  fired  thehieast 
To  thirst  of  gloiy,  and  heroic  deeds; 
Sweet  Maro's  muse,  sunk  in  inglorious  res^ 
Had  silent  slept  amid  the  Minaan  reeds: 
The  wits  of  modem  time  had  told  their  beadfc. 
And  monkish  legends  been  their  only  strains; 
Our  Milton's  Eden  had  lain  vrrapt  in  weeds. 
Our  Shakspeare  stroll'd  and  laughed  with  War- 
wick swains, 
Ne  had  my  master  Spenser  charm'd  his  Mulla's 
plains. 

LIII. 

'  Dumb  too  had  been  the  sage  historic  muse, 
And  perish'd  all  the  sons  of  ancient  fame 
Those  starry  lights  of  virtue,  that  diffuse 
Through  the  dark  depth  of  time  their  vivid  flame. 
Had  all  been  lost  with  such  as  have  no  name. 
Who  then  had  scom'd  his  ease  for  others'  good  1 
Who  then  had  toil'd  rapacious  men  to  tamel 
'  Who  in  the  public  breach  devoted  stood, 
And  for  his  country's  cause  been  prodigal  of  bkxxll 

LIV. 

*  But  should  to  feme  your  hearts  unfeeling  be, 
If  right  I  read,  you  pleasuro  all  require: 
Then  hear  how  best  may  be  obtain'd  this  fee, 
How  best  cnjoy'd  this  nature's  wide  desire. 
Toil  and  be  glad!  let  industry  ins{Hre 
Into  your  quickcn'd  limbs  her  buoyant  breath! 
Who  does  not  act  is  dead;  absorpt  entire 
In  miry  sloth,  no  pride,  no  joy  he  hath: 
O  leaden-hearted  men,  to  be  in  love  with  death' 

'  Ah!  what  avail  the  largest  gifts  of  Heaven, 
When  drooping  health  and  spirits  go  amiss  t 
How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given  1 
Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss, 
And  exercise  of  health.    In  proof  of  this. 
Behold  the  wretch  who  slugs  his  life  away, 
Soon  swallow'd  in  disease's  sad  abyss; 
While  he  whom  toil  has  braced,  or  manly  play, 
Has  light  as  air  each  limb,  each  thought  as  dear 
as  day. 

LVI. 

'  O  who  can  speak  the  vigorous  joys  of  health ! 
Undogg'd  the  body,  unobscured  the  mind: 
The  morning  rises  gay,  with  pleasing  stealth, 
The  temperate  evening  fells  serene  and  kind. 
In  health  the  wiser  brutes  true  gladness  find. 
See!  how  the  younglings  frisk  along  the  meads, 
As  May  comes  on,  and  wakes  the  balmy  wind ; 
Rampant  with  life,  their  joy  all  joy  exceeds: 
Yet  what  but  high-strung  health  this  dandng  pleft 
saunce  breeds  1 
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LVII. 

*  But  here,  instead,  is  fostered  every  ill, 
Which  or  distemper'd  minds  or  bodies  know. 
Come  then,  my  kindred  spirits!  do  not  spill 
Your  talents  hero:  this  place  is  but  a  show, 
Whose  charms  delude  you  to  the  den  of  wo. 
Come,  follow  me,  I  will  direct  you  right, 
Whero  pleasure's  roses,  void  of  serpents,  grow, 
Sincere  as  sweet;  come,  follow  this  good  knight. 

And  you  will  bless  the  day  that  brought  him  to 
your  sight. 

LVII  I. 

'  Some  he  will  lead  to  courtfi,  and  some  to  camps ; 
To  senates  some,  and  public  sage  deliatcs. 
Where,  by  the  solemn  gleam  of  midnight  lamps. 
The  world  Lb  poised,  and  managed  mighty  state^ 
To  high  discovery  some,  that  new  creates 
The  face  of  earth;  some  to  the  thriving  mart; 
Some  to  the  rural  reign,  and  softer  fates; 
To  the  sweet  muses  some,  who  raise  the  heart: 
411  glory  shall  be  yours,  all  nature,  and  all  art! 

LIX. 

*  There  are,  I  see,  who  listen  to  my  lay, 
Who  wretched  sigh  for  \irtue,  but  despair: 

"  All  may  be  done,  (methinks  I  hear  them  say) 
E'en  death  despised  by  generous  actions  fair ; 
All,  but  for  those  who  to  these  lx>wers  repair, 
Their  every  power  dissolved  in  luxury, 
To  quit  of  torpid  sluggishness  the  loir. 
And  from  the  powerful  anns  of  sloth  get  free: 
*Tis  rising  from  the  dead — Alas! — it  can  not  be!" 

LX. 

'  Would  you  then  learn  to  dissipate  tlie  band 
Of  the  huge  threatening  dinTiciiIties  dire. 
That  in  the  weak  man's  wav  like  lions  stand. 
His  soul  appal,  and  damp  his  rising  Hrcl 
Resolve,  resolve,  and  to  be  men  aspire. 
Exert  that  noblest  privilege,  alone. 
Here  to  mankind  indulged;  control  desire: 
Let  god-like  reason,  from  her  sovereign  throne, 
Speak  the  commanding  word  "  I  will  !*'  and  it  is 
done. 

LXT. 

'  Heavens!  can  you  then  thus  waste,  in  shame- 
ful wise. 
Your  few  important  days  of  trial  here  *? 
Heirs  of  eternity  I  ybom  to  raise 
Through  endless  states  of  being,  still  more  near 
To  bliss  approaching,  and  perfection  clear; 
Can  you  renounce  a  fortune  so  sublime. 
Such  glorious  hopes,  your  back  ward  steps  to  steer, 
And  roll,  with  vilest  brutes,  through  mud  and 
slime  1 
flol  no!— four  heaven-touch'd  hearts  disdain  the 
sordid  crime!' 


LZII. 

'Enough!  enough!'  they  cried — ito^gh^  fiom 

the  crowd, 
The  better  tort  on  wings  of  transpovt  fly: 
As  when  amid  the  UfeleflB  winifnitii  proud 
Of  Alpine  diffii  where  to  the  gelid  skj 
Snows  piled  on  snows  in  wintry  torpor  lie. 
The  rays  divine  of  vernal  Phcabas  play; 
The  awaken'd  heaps,  in  streamkCs  from  oo 

high, 
Roused  into  action,  lively  leap  away, 
Glad  warbling  through  the  vales,  in  their  new  be* 

inggay. 

Lxiir. 

Not  less  the  life,  the  vivid  joy  serene. 
That  lighted  up  these  new  created  men. 
Than   that  which  wings  the  exulting  spixit 

clean. 
When,  just  delivered  from  this  fleshly  den, 
It  soaring  seeks  its  native  skies  ogen: 
How  light  its  essence !  how  undoggM  its  powen^ 
Beyond  the  blazon  of  my  mortal  pen! 
E'en  so  we  glad  forsook  these  sinful  bowers, 
E'en  such  enraptured  life,  such  energy  was  oun. 

LXIV. 

But  far  the  greater  part,  with  rage  inflamed, 
Dire-mutter*d  curses,  and  blasphemed  high  Jove 
'  Ye  sons  of  hate!  (they  bitterly  excUira'd) 
What  brought  you  to  this  seat  of  peace  and  lem% 
While  with  kind  nature,  here  amid  the  grove, 
We  pass'd  the  harmless  sabbath  of  our  time, 
What  to  disturb 'it  could,  fell  men,  emo\'e 
Your  barbarous  hearts  1   Is  happiness  a  crime  1 
Then  do  tiic  fiends  of  hell  rule  in  yon  Heaven 
sublime.' 

LXV. 

'  Ye  impious  wretches,  (quoth  the  knight  in 

wrath) 
Your  happiness  behold !' — Then  straight  a  wand 
He  waved,  an  anti-magic  power  that  hatfi, 
Truth  from  illusive  falsehoo<l  to  command. 
Sudden  the  landscape  sinks  on  every  hand; 
The  pure  quick  streams  are  marshy  puddks 

found ; 
On  baleful  heatlis  the  grove  all  blackened  stand; 
And  o'er  the  weedy  foul  abhorred  ground. 
Snakes,   adders,  toads,  each   loathsome  creators 

crawls  around. 

LXVI. 

And  here  and  there,  on  trees  by  lightning  seatb* 
ed. 

Unhappy  wights  who  loathed  life  yhung ; 

Or,  in  fresh  gore  and  recent  murder  bathfd, 

They  weltering  lay ;  or  else,  infuriate  flung 

Into  the  gloomy  flood,  while  ravens  sung 
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The  funeral  dirge,  they  down  the  torrent  roU'd : 
These,  by  distcmper'd  blood  to  madness  stung, 
Had  doom'd  themselves ;  whence  oft,  when  night 

control'd 
The  world,    returning  hither  their  sad  spirits 

howl'd. 

Lxvn. 

Meantime  a  moving  scene  was  open  laid; 
That  lazar-house  I  whilom  in  my  lay 
Depointed  have,  its  horrors  deep  display'd, 
And  gave  unnumber'd  wretches  to  Uie  day, 
Who  tossing  there  in  squalid  misery  lay. 
Soon  as  of  sacred  light  the  unwonted  smile 
Poured  on  these  living  catacombs  its  ray, 
Through  the  drear  caverns  stretching  many  a 

mile, 
The  sick  upnusod  their  heads,  and  dropp'd  their 

woes  awhile. 

LXYIII. 

'  O  Heaven!  (they  cried)  and  do  we  once  more 

see 
Yon  blessed  sun,  and  this  green  earth  so  fair  1 
Are  we  from  noisome  damps  of  pcsthoose  freel 
And  drink  our  souls  the  sweet  ethereal  air? 
Othou!  or  Knight,  or  God  ]  who  boldest  there 
That  fiend,  oh  keep  him  in  eternal  chains  1 
But  what  for  us,  the  children  of  despair, 
Brought  to  the  brink  of  bell,  what  hope  xe- 
.     mainsi 
Repentance  does  itself  but  aggravate  our  pains. 

LXIX. 

The  gentle  Knight,  who  saw  their  rueful  case, 
Let  fiill  adown  lus  silver  beard  some  tears. 
"  Certes  (quoth  he)  it  is  not  e'en  in  grace. 
To  undo  the  past,  and  eke  your  broken  years: 
Nathless,  to  nobler  worlds  repentance  rears, 
With  humble  hope,  her  eye;  to  her  is  given 
A  power  the  truly  contrite  heart  that  cheers; 
She  quells  the  brand  by  which  the  rocks  are 
riven: 
She  more  than  merely  softens,  she  rejoices  Hea- 
ven. 

LXX. 

"  Then  patient  bear  the  sufferings  you  have 

eam'd, 
And  by  these  sufTcrings  purify  the  mind; 
Let  vrisdom  be  by  past  misconduct  leam'd: 
Or  pious  die,  with  penitence  rcsign'd ; 
And  to  a  life  more  happy  and  refined. 
Doubt  not,  you  shall,  new  creatures,  yet  arise. 
Till  then,  you  may  expect  in  me  to  find 
One  who  will  vripe  your  sorrow  from  your 

eyes. 
One  who  will  sooth  your  pangs,  and  wing  you 

to  the  skies." 


LXXI. 

They  silent  heard,  and  pour'd  their  thanks  in 

tears: 
"For  you  (resumed  the  knight  with  sterner 

tone) 
Whose  hard  dry  hearts  the  obdurate  demon 

sears, 
That  villain^s  gifts  will  cost  you  many  a  groan; 
In  dolorous  mansion  long  you  must  bemoan 
His  fatal  charms,  and  weep  your  stains  away; 
Till,  soft  and  pure  as  infant  goodness  grown, 
You  feel  a  perfect  change:  then,  who  can  sty 
What  grace  may  yet  slune  forth  in   Heaven's 

eternal  day!" 

LXXII. 

This  said,  his  powerful  wand  he  waved  anew: 
Instant  a  glorious  angel-train  descends. 
The  Charities,  to  vvit,  of  rosy  hue; 
Sweet  Love  their  looks  a  genlle  radiance  lends, 
And  with  seraphic  flame  compassion  blends. 
At  once,  delighted,  to  their  charge  they  fly : 
When  lo !  a  goodly  hospital  ascends 
In  which  they  bade  each  lenient  aid  be  nigh. 
That  could  the  sick-bed  smooth  of  that  sad  com- 
pany. 

LXXIII. 

It  was  a  worthy  edifying  sight. 
And  gives  to  human  kind  peculiar  grace. 
To  see  kind  hands  attending  day  and  night, 
With  tender  ministry  from  place  to  place. 
Some  prop  the  head;  some,  from  the  pallid  fac« 
Wipe  off  the  faint  cold  dews  weak  nature  shedi; 
Some  reach  the  healing  draught:  the  whilst,  to 

chase 
The  fear  supreme,  around  their  soften'd  beds. 
Some  holy  man  by  prayer  all  opening  Heaven 

dispreds. 

LXXIV. 

Attended  by  a  glad  acclaiming  train. 
Of  those  he  rescued  had  from  gaping  hell. 
Then  tum'd  the  Knight ;  and,  to  his  hall  again 
Soft-pacing,  sought  of  peace  the  mossy  cell: 
Yet  down  his  cheeks  the  gems  of  pity  fell. 
To  see  the  helpless  wretches  that  remained. 
There  left  through  delves  and  deserts  dire  to 

yell; 
Amazed,  their  looks  with  pale  dismay  were 
stain'd, 
And  spreading  wide  their  hands  they  meek  re- 
pentance feigned^. 

LXXV. 

But  all!  their  scorned  day  of  grace  was  pasc: 
For  (horrible  to  tell!)  a  desert  wild 
Before  them  stretch'd,  bare,  comfortless,  and  vast 
With  gibbets,  bones,  and  carcasses  defilecl 
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There  nor  trim  field,  nor  tively  culture  smiled: 
Nor  saving  shade  was  seen,  nor  fountain  fidr; 
But  sands  abrupt  on  sands  lay  loosely  piled, 
Through  which  they  floundering,  toiled  with 
painful  care, 
Whilst  Phoebus  smote  them  sore,  and  fired  the 
cloudless  air. 

LXZTI. 


Then,  Tarying  to  a  joyless  land  of  bogs, 
The  sadden'd  country  a  gray  waste  appeared; 
Where  nought  but  putrid  streams  and  noisome 

fogs 
For  ever  hung  on  drizzly  Auster's  beard; 
Or  else  the  ground,  by  piercing  Caurus  sear'd, 
Was  jagg'd  with  frost,  or  heap'd  with  glazed 


snow; 


Through  these  extremes  a  ceaseless  round  they 

steer'd. 
By  cruel  fiends  still  hurried  to  and  fro, 
Ghiunt  Beggary,  and  Scorn,  with  many  hell-hounds 


moe. 


LXXYII. 


The  first  was  with  base  dunghill  rags  ydad. 
Tainting  the  gale,  in  which  they  fluttered  light; 
Of  morbid  hue  his  features,  sunk  and  sad; 
His  hollow  eync  shook  forth  a  sickly  light; 
And  o'er  his  lank  jawbone,  in  piteous  plight, 
His  black  rough  beard  was  matted  rank  and 

vile; 
Direful  to  sec!  a  heart-appalling  sirrht! 
Meantime  foul  scurf  and  blotches  him  defile; 
And  dogs,  whea^Vr  he  went,  still  barked  all  the 

while. 

LXXVIII. 

The  other  was  a  fell  dcspightful  fiend; 
Hell  holds  none  worse  in  baleful  bower  below: 
By  pride,  and  wit,  and  rage,  and  rancour,  keen'd; 
Of  man  alike,  if  good  or  bad,  the  foe: 
With  nose  uptum'd,  he  always  made  a  show 
As  iflie  smelt  some  nauseous  scent ;  his  eye 
Was  cold,  and  keen,  like  bla^t  from  boreal  snow; 
And  taunts  he  castcn  forth  most  bitterly. 
Such  were  the  twain  that  ofTdrove  this  ungodly  fry. 

LXXIX. 

E'en  so  through  Brentford  town,  a  town  of  mud, 
A  herd  of  bristly  swine  is  prick'd  along; 
The  filthy  bcasla,  that  never  chew  the  cud, 
Still  grunt,  and  squeak,  and  sing  their  troublous 

song. 
And  ofl  they  ]»lunge  tliL-mselvrs  the  mire  among: 
But  aye  the  ruthless  driver  goads  tlicm  on. 
And  aye  of  barking  dogs  the  bitter  tiirong 
Makes  them  renew  their  unrnclixlious  moan; 
Ne  e\er  find  tliey  retst  from  their  unresting  fone. 


GLOSSARY. 

ArefUmagef  the  chief^  or  gresfceik  of  »n«gM4>M 

and  enchanters. 
Apaidf  paid. 
Appalf  affright. 
Atiffeen^  between, 
ily,  always. 

BcUe^  sorrow,  trouble,  midbftmie. 
Benempt,  named. 
Blazon^  painting,  displajing. 
Bremef  cold,  raw. 
Carolf  to  sing  songs  of  joy. 
Caueitf,  the  north-east  wind. 
CerUs,  certainly. 
Axn,  a  word  prefixed  to  names. 
D0ly,  skilfully. 
Depaintedf  painted. 
DroiMy-headf  Drownncss. 
Eath,  easy. 

EftsoonSf  immediately,  often,  afterwaids. 
Eke^  also. 
I^ay»f  fairies. 

Oear  or  (Teer,  furniture,  equipage,  dress. 
Glaive  J  sword.  (Fr.) 
GUe^  joy,  pleasure, 
fibn,  have. 
Highly  named,  called;  and  sometimes  it  is  used  ibi 

iff  called.    See  stanza  vii. 
Idlest^  idleness, 
/mp,  child  or  offspring;  firom  the  Saxon  impsn 

to  graft  or  plant. 
Kest,  for  cost. 
Ijadj  for  led. 

L0ea,  a  piece  of  land,  or  meadow. 
Libbard^  leojiard. 
Lig,  to  lie. 

Losel,  a  loose  idle  fellow. 
Louting,  bowing,  bending. 
Lithej  loose,  lax. 
Mellf  mingle. 
Moc^  more. 
J/ot/,  to  Ial)our. 
Mote,  might. 

Muchel,  or  Mochcl,  much,  great. 
Nathlcis,  nevertheless. 
Nc,  nor. 

yccdmentB,  necessaries. 
\oursling,  a  child  that  is  nursed. 
Suyance,  harm. 

Prankt,  coloured,  adorned,  gayly 
Pcrdie,  (Fr.  jKir  Dieu)  an  old  oath. 
Pricked  through  the/arestj  rode  through  the  I 
Seitr,  dry,  burnt  up. 
Sheen,  briirht,  shining. 
Sicker,  surely. 
iSk>o/,  swt'c't,  or  sweetly. 
Soothj  true,  or  truth. 


BRITANNIA. 


n 


SUnmdj  misfortune,  pang. 

SweUry,  sultry,  oonsaming  with  heat. 

Swinkf  to  labour. 

Smackty  savoured. 

TViraU,  slave. 

TVan^mew'd,  transfonned. 

Vad,  vile. 

Unkempt^  (Lat.  incomptus)  unadorned. 

Ween^  to  think,  be  of  opinion. 

Weetf  to  know,  to  weet,  to  wit 

Whilom^  ere-while,  formerly. 

Wight,  man. 

IFt»,  for  Wist,  to  know,  think,  understand. 

Wonne,  (a  noun)  dwelling. 


Wrohe,  wntJiA. 

Ybom,  bom. 

Yblentf  or  blenij  blended,  mingled. 

Yelad,  clad. 

Ycleped,  called,  named. 

X/^rs,  together. 

YtnoUen,  melted. 

Yode,  (preter  tense  ofyede)  went 

N.  B.  The  letter  Y  is  frequently  placed  in  toe 
beginning  of  a  word,  by  Spenser,  to  lengthen  it  a 
syllable,  and  en  at  the  end  of  a  word,  for  the 
reason,  as  irttAouten,  cotton,  &c. 


^titannin. 


El  tantaiaudeiiitollere  moles  1 

Quo  ego   sed  vaaum  pnesuu  coroponere  fluctua 
Pom  mihi  noaflimili  poena  commiaBa  luedo. 
Maturate  fUgam,  r^lque  h«c  dlcHe  rmio : 
Non  iUl  bnperium  patagi,  isTUinqae  tridentetn, 
Sod  milU  aorta  datum.  VirgU, 


AS  on  the  sea-beat  shore  Britannia  sat. 
Of  her  degenerate  sons  the  faded  fame, 
X>eep  in  her  anxious  heart,  revolving  sad: 
Bare  was  her  throbbing  bosom  to  the  gale, 
That,  hoarse  and  hollow,  from  the  bleak  surge  blew; 
j^iooee  flowed  her  tresses;  rent  her  a2Ure  robe. 
Hung  o'er  the  deep  from  her  majestic  brow 
She  tore  the  laurel,  and  she  tore  the  bay. 
Nor  ceased  the  copious  grief  to  bathe  her  cheek ; 
Nor  ceased  her  sobs  to  murmur  to  the  main. 
Peace  discontented  nigh,  departing,  stretch'd 
Her  dove-like  wings:  and  War,  tho'  greatly  lomed, 
Yet  mourns  his  fetter'd  hands.   While  thus  the 

queen 
Of  natbns  spoke ;  and  what  she  said  the  muse 
Recorded,  faithful,  in  unbidden  verse. 

'  E'en  not  yon  sail,  that  from  the  sky-mixt  wave, 
Dawns  on  the  sight,  and  wails  the  Royal  Youth,* 
A  freight  of  future  glory  to  my  shore; 
E'en  not  the  flattering  view  of  goUen  days, 
And  rising  periods  yet  of  bright  renown. 
Beneath  the  parents,  and  their  endless  line 
Through  late  revolving  time,  can  sooth  my  rage; 
While,  unchastised,  tho  insulting  Spaniard  dares 
Infest  the  trading  flood,  full  of  vain  war 
Despise  my  navies,  and  my  merchants  seize; 
As,  trusting  to  false  peace,  they  fearless  roam 
The  world  of  waters  wild;  made,  by  the  toil. 
And  liberal  blood  of  glorious  ages,  mine: 
Nor  buntts  my  sleeping  thunder  on  their  head. 

*  Flraderick  Frinct  of  Walee^  then  latHy  arriTad. 

2t2 


Whence  this  unwonted  patience?  this  weak  doubt7 
This  tame  beseeching  of  rejected  peace? 
This  meek  forbearance?  this  unnative  fear? 
To  generous  Britons  never  known  before? 
And  sail'd  my  fleets  for  this;  on  Indian  tides 
To  float,  inactive,  with  the  veering  winds? 
The  mockery  of  war  I  while  hot  disease, 
And  sfoth  distemper'd,  swept  off  burning  crowds, 
For  action  ardent;  and  amid  the  deep, 
Ingforious,  sunk  them  in  a  watery  gwn. 
There  now  they  lie  beneath  the  rolling  flood, 
Far  from  their  friends,  and  country,  unavenged; 
And  back  the  drooping  war  ship  comes  again, 
Dispirited  and  thin;  her  sons  ii»hflmiMi 
Thus  idly  to  review  their  native  shore; 
With  not  one  glory  sparkling  in  their  eye, 
One  triumph  on  their  tongue.    A  passenger. 
The  violated  merchant  comes  along; 
That  far  sought  wealth,  for  which  the  noxiooa  gale 
He  drew,  and  sweat  beneath  equator  sons. 
By  lawless  force  detained;  a  force  that  soon 
'^Yould  melt  away,  and  every  spoil  lesign. 
Were  once  the  British  lion  heud  to  roar. 
Whence  is  it  that  the  proud  Iberian  thus 
In  their  own  well  asserted  element. 
Dares  rouse  to  wrath  the  masters  of  the  main  } 
Who  told  him,  that  the  big  incumbent  war 
Would  not,  ere  this,  have  roU'd  his  trembling  p 
In  smoky  ruin?  and  his  guilty  stores. 
Won  by  the  ravage  of  a  butcher'd  world, 
Yet  unatoned,  sunk  in  the  swallowing  deep, 
Or  led  the  glittering  prise  into  the  Thames? 


\ 
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'  There  was  a  time  (Oh  let  my  languid  eons 
Resume  their  spirit  at  the  rousing  thought !) 
When  all  the  pride  of  Spain,  in  one  dread  fleet, 
Swcll'd  o'er  the  labouring  surge;  like  a  whole 

heaven 
Of  clouds,  wide  roll'd  before  the  boundless  breeze. 
Gaily  the  splendid  armament  along 
Exultant  ploughed,  reflecting  a  red  gleam, 
As  sunk  the  sun,  o'er  all  the  flaming  Vast; 
Tall,  gorgeous,  and  elate ;  drunk  with  the  dream 
Of  easy  conquest ;  while  their  bloated  war, 
Stretch'd  out  from  sky  to  sky,  the  gathcr'd  fbroe 
Of  ages  held  in  its  capacious  womb. 
But  soon,  regardless  of  the  cumbrous  pomp, 
My  dauntless  Britons  came,  a  gloomy  few,* 
With  tempests  black,  the  goodly  scene  deformed, 
And  laid  their  glory  waste.     The  bolts  of  fate 
Resistlcra  thundcr'd  through  their  yielding  sides; 
Fierce  o'er  their  beauty  blazed  the  lurid  flame ; 
And  seized  in  horrid  grasp,  or  shatter'd  wide. 
Amid  the  mighty  waters,  deep  they  sunk. 
Then  too  from  every  promontory  chill, 
Rank  fen,  and  cavern  where  the  wild  wave  works, 
I  swept  cunffderato  winds,  and  swell'd  a  storm. 
Round  the  glad  isle,  snatch'd  by  the  vengeful  blast, 
The  scatter'd  remnants  drove;  on  the  blind  shelve. 
And  pointed  rock,  that  marks  the  indented  shore. 
Relentless  dash'd,  where  loud  the  northern  main 
Howls  through  the  fractured  Caledonian  isles. 

'  Such  were  the  dawnings  of  my  watt»ry  reign; 
But  since  how  vast  it  grew,  how  absolute, 
E'en  in  those  troubled  times,  when  dreadful  Blake 
Awed  angry  nations  with  the  British  name, 
Let  every  humbled  state,  let  Europe  say. 
Sustained,  and  balanced,  by  my  naval  arm. 
Ah,  what  niUKt  those  immortal  spirits  think 
Of  your  poor  shifls  1  Those,  for  their  country's 

good. 
Who  faced  the  blackest  danger,  knew  no  fear. 
No  mean  submission,  but  commanded  ])eace. 
Ah,  how  with  indignation  must  they  bumi 
(If  aught,  but  joy,  can  touch  ethereal  breasts) 
With  shame  7  with  grief?  to  see  their  feeble  sons 
Shrink  from  that  empire  o'er  the  conquer'd  seas. 
For  which  their  wisdom  planned,  their  councils 

glow'd, 
And  their  veins  bled  through  many  a  toiling  age. 

'  Oil,  flrst  of  human  blessings !  and  supreme! 
Fair  Peace  1  how  lovely,  how  delightful  thou ! 
By  whose  wide  tie  the  kindred  sons  of  men 
Like  brothers  live,  in  amity  combine<l 
And  unsuspicious  faith ;  while  honest  toil 
Gives  every  joy,  and  to  those  joys  a  right. 
Which  idle,  barbarous  rapine  but  usurps. 
Pure  is  thy  reign  •  vhen,  unaccursed  by  blood, 
NouglU,  save  the  sweetness  of  in<lul(rpnt  showers, 
Tncklinj:  distils  into  the  vernant  jjlebt* ; 
Instead  of  mangled  carcasses,  wid-st^m, 
When  the  blithe  sheaves  lie  scatter  d  o'er  the  fleld; 


When  only  shining  shares,  the  crooked  knife^ 
And  hooks  imprint  the  vegetable  wound ; 
When  the  land  blushes  with  the  rose  alone, 
The  falling  fruitage  and  the  bleeding  vine. 
Oh,  Peace !  thou  source  and  soul  of  sociid  life; 
Beneath  whose  calm  inspiring  influence, 
Science  his  views  enlarges.  Art  refincv. 
And  sweUing  Commerce  opens  all  her  porta ; 
Bless'd  be  the  man  divine  who  gives  ua  thee! 
Who  bids  the  trumpet  hush  his  horrid  clang, 
Nor  blow  the  giddy  nations  into  lage; 
Who  sheaAhs  the  murderous  Uade ;  the  deadly  gOA 
Into  the  well  piled  armory  returns; 
And  every  vigour,  from  the  work  of  death, 
To  gratefiU  industry  converting,  makes 
The  country  flourish,  and  the  city  smile. 
Unviolated,  him  the  virgin  sings ; 
And  him  tlie  smiling  mother  to  her  train. 
Of  him  the  shepherd,  in  the  peaceful  dale. 
Chants ;  and,  the  treasures  of  his  labour  sure, 
The  husbandman  of  him,  ys  at  the  plough. 
Or  team,  he  toils.    With  him  the  sailor  sooths. 
Beneath  the  trembling  moon,  the  midnight  wave; 
And  the  full  city,  warm,  from  street  to  street, 
And  shop  to  shop,  responsive,  rings  of  him. 

Nor  joys  one  land  alone :  his  praise  extends 
Far  as  the  sun  rolls  the  difluMve  day ; 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear  the  gifts  of  peace. 
Till  all  the  happy  nations  catch  the  song. 

'  What  would  not,  Peace  1  the  patriot  bear  fat 
thee? 
What  painful  patience.     "Wliat  incessant  care  1 
What  nux'd  anxiety  1  What  sleepless  toil  ] 
E'en  from  the  rash  protected  what  reproach? 
For  he  thy  value  knows;  thy  friendship  ho 
To  human  nature :  but  the  better  thou. 
The  richer  of  delight,  sometimes  the  more 
Inevitf  Sc  war ;  when  ruffian  force 
Awakes  the  fury  of  an  injured  state. 
E'en  the  good  patient  man,  whom  reason  rules, 
Roused  by  bold  insult,  and  injurious  rage, 
With  sharf)^  and  sudden  check  tlie  astonished  soni 
Of  violence  confounds ;  firm  as  his  cause. 
His  bolder  heart ;  in  awful  justice  clad; 
His  eyes  effulging  a  peculiar  fire: 
And,  as  he  charges  through  the  prostrate  war, 
His  keen  arm  teaches  faithless  men,  no  more 
To  dare  the  sacred  vengeance  of  the  just. 

'And  what,  my  thoughtless  sons,  should  firs 
you  more 
Than  when  your  well  eam'd  empire  of  the  deep 
The  least  beginning  injury  receives  1 
What  better  cause  can  call  your  lightning  forth  1 
Your  thunder  wake  1  your  dearest  life  dcmandl 
What  better  cause,  than  when  your  country  sect 
The  sly  destruction  at  her  vitals  aim'd  1 
For  oh  I  it  much  imports  you,  'tis  your  all. 
To  keep  your  trade  entin?,  entire  the  force 
And  honour  of  your  flecks:  o'er  that  to  watch, 


E'en  with  a  hnnd  lenen,  Knd  jealous  ej& 
lit  inlcnrouiHi  be  gentle,  generous,  just, 
Bj  vrudom  polishod,  ind  of  niaiition  6ii; 
*"  '  lerriblp,  unlameil, 


rableil 
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slia.ll  bot  oimlolouch  yaiir  glory  thera. 
la  Ihere  the  nun  into  ihc  liaii  a  <len 
Who  dales  intrude,  to  Biml4:h  h'a  voung  kvrayl 
Anil  H  a  Briton  aeiiedl  utd  aeued  boieath 
The  ilambering  trrronofii  British  Oeetl 
Then  ardent  liae !    Oh,  great  in  Tengeance  lin  I 
O'ertutn  the-  {iroud,  teach  rapine  to  reatora; 
And  a*  vou  riiio  HUblime!]'  luuiii)  the  world, 
Make  every  vcsnl  aloop,  nuilui  every  itale 
At  once  theii  welliire  aiul  their  duty  know. 
Thb  in  i«our  glory    tbia  your  wiadoiD    iliij< 
The  nBii?e  ■po*ei  for  which  you  wew  itengo'd 
By  bte,  wlien  fate  ilengneil  the  finuect  state 
That  e'er  was  leated  on  the  nilject  aea; 
A  ilate,  alone,  n-here  Librrty  shoiild  liip, 

"When  Atlieni,  Romf,  aiid  Carthago  are  no  mow. 
The  fforlil  almoat  in  alaviali  «]oth  dinolved. 
War  tlua,  thiM  locks  around  jonr  coaat  wem 

thrown; 
For  thia,  your  oaks,  peculiar  harden'd,  shoot 
Sitnii;  irito  Blunly  growth    for  tVuiyouT  heart* 
Swell  with  a  BiiUrn  toatug^,  growing  atiU 
Ai  danijt'r  gmws ;  and  strengtii,  and  toil  fitf  thb 
Are  libenJ  pour'd  o'er  nil  the  fervent  land. 
Then  clieriah  ihia,  thia  unoipcnave  poWcf, 
Tindangeioog  to  Ihe  public,  ever  prompt, 
By  lavish  nature  thrust  into  yotir  hand : 
AJii],  Unencumbei'd  with  the  bulk  iauncnae 
Oteomiont  whence  luge  empires  ro»e,  and  fell 
Self-rTURh'i],  extend  your  reign  from  shore  tolboie, 
Where'er  the  wind  your  high  beheale  can  blow; 
And  £i  it  deep  on  this  eternal  hoae, 
Fat  sboulJ  the  aliding  Jiibric  once  ^vo  way, 
Soon  ilarken'il  quite,  and  paat  KCOKty  broken 
I  ^Iher*  ruin  aa  it  rolls  along, 
Strep  luehing  down  to  that  devouring  gulf, 
"WhiTL'  mitny  a  noghty  empire  buried  lie*. 
And  shiiuld  the  big  redundant  flood  of  trade. 
In  which  ten  [houaanil  tliouBand  labouri  join 
Thnr  Kveral  currenta,  lilUhc1iound|p«  tide 
Rolls  in  a  ndiunt  deluge  oW  the  Unci 
Should  thia  blight  atnam,  the  least  inl1icl«1,pcnut 
It*  course  uiother  way,  o'er  other  lands 
The  varioua  treasure  would  rcsistlraa  poor. 
Ne'er  lo  be  won  again;  its  andenttritt 
X-pH  ■  nie  channel,  dnolale,  and  dead, 
■With  all  aroond  a  miacrsble  waste. 
NotXgypt,  were  her  better  heaven,  the  Nile, 
Tum'd  in  the  pride  of  flow;  when  o'er  hi*  rock*, 
And  roaring  calaracta.beyondlhe  reach 
Ordiny  vision  piled,  in  one  wide  flash 
An  EtlitD[>ian  deluge  fiwnia  amain ; 
(^Thence  woiuli'iinj;  fable  traced  him  from  the  aky) 


£'en  not  that  prioieof  earth,  when  barwits  crowd 
On  -nnliU'd  harveals,  all  the  teeming  yeu, 
If -of  the  fat  o'ecflowing  culture  robb'd, 
Were  then  a  more  uncomfortable  wild, 
Steril,  andtoid    than  ofhcr  trade  deprived, 
Britons,  your  boasted  isle    her  princes  sunk ; 
Her  high  built  honour  moulder'd  to  the  dust; 
nnnerved  her  fonie   ber  ai>irit  -vanith'd  quite ; 
Wilh  rapid  TiioE  her  liehea  fled  fiw»j; 
tier  unfr<'i{ilfrili  J  porta  alotte  the  lign 
Of  what  sill'  w,i^    her  merchanta  acatter'd  widSj 
Her  hollow  shops  shut  up;  and  in  her  strccta, 
Her  fields,  vroods,  markets,  villages,  and  roads, 
The  cheerful  vmce  of  lal«ur  beard  no  niore. 

h,  lit  not  llienwOBle  luxury  impair 
That  miiiilysouloftoilwhiFhslnnge  your  nerves, 
And  your  own  proper  h^pinea*  creates  I 
Oh,  let  not  the  suA,  penetrating  [daguo 
Creep  on  tlu.'  freebiirn  mind    and  working  there, 
With  the  sharp  tooth  of  many  anew- fomi'd  want, 
Endlraa,  and  idle  all,  eat  out  the  Hnart 
Of  liberty    the  high  conception  blast 
The  noble  sentiment,  the  impatirat  aconi 
Of  base  subjection,  utd  the  swelling  wish 
For  general  good,  enieing  from  tlie  mind 
While  nouglit  save  narrow  scUisbncsssuecieds, 
And  low  iloiign,  the  anraking  paisiotia  all 
Lot  loose,  and  Trioning  in  the  rankled  hreaat. 
Indneed  at  last  by  ecarco  perceived  dpgreca, 
Sapping  the  Very  frame  of  gotemmcnt. 
And  life,  a  total  dissolution  come*; 
Sloth,  ignoraiiee,  dejection,  flattery,  fear. 
Oppression  Taging  o'er  the  waste  ho  make*; 
The  humnn  being  almost  quite  eitinci; 
And  the  IV hole  slole  in  broad  comijition  unk*. 
Oh, *han  that  gulf :  thstgs)HngTuia  shani 
And  counties*  age*  roll  it  far  away 
From  you  ye  heaven-beloved  I    May  liberty, 
The  light  of  life   the  sun  of  humankind 

neehcroee,  bsnla,  and  patriots  borrow  flanu. 
E'en  where  the  keen  deprcsaivc  north  deseenila, 

spread,  eialt,  and  artnale  your  power*! 
While  slavish  southern  climates  beam  in  tsId. 
And  may  a  jiublic  ejsrit  (rom  the  throne. 
Where  every  virtue  sits,  go  copious  forth , 
Live  o'er  the  land     the  finer  arts  inspire 

I  thoughtful  Science  raiic  his  pensive  bead. 
Blow  the  freah  bay  hid  Industry  rejoice. 
And  the  rough  aena  of  lowest  labour  smile. 
AsTvbi'n,  profune  of  Spring,  thnlooaer'd  "West 
LitU  up  the  pining  Jeaf,  and  balmy  breathes 
Youth,  life,  uid  loio,  and  beauty,  o'er  tlie  world. 

it  haste  vtt  from  these  melancholy  shores, 

0  deaf  winds,  and  Waves,  our  fruitless  plaim 
Pour  weak    the  country  dums-our  active  sid; 
Thalletusrontn;  and  where  w*£oJ  •qiwk 
OfpuMic  virtue,  How  it  into  flame. 
'    '    tow,  my  Bma,  the  sons  offteedoml  meet 
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In  awfbl  Miiate;  thither  let  m  fly; 
Barn  in  the  patriot's  thought,  flow  firom  hifttongOB 
In  fearlcOT  truth;  myKlf,  transfimn'd,  preadey 
And  shed  the  spirit  of  Bzitannta  round.' 


This  said;  her  fleeting  fimn  and  airy  train 
Sunk  in  the  gale;  and  nought  hut  ragged  rocks 
Rush'd  on  the  broken  eye;  and  nought  was  hsaid 
But  the  rough  cadence  of  the  dashing  ware. 


ftfUetrts* 


TO  HIE  ROTAL  HIGHNESS  FREDJSBICK, 

PRINCE  OP  WALES. 

Sir — ^When  I  reflect  upon  (hat  ready  condesesn- 
sbn,  that  preventing  generosity,  with  which  your 
Royal  EUghneas  received  the  following  poem  under 
3rour  protection;  I  can  alone  ascribe  it  to  the  re- 
commendation and  influence  of  the  subject  In  you 
the  cause  and  concerns  of  Liberty  have  so  zeakMis 
a  patron,  as  entitles  whatever  may  have  the  least 
tendency  to  promote  them,  to  the  distinction  of 
your  fiivour.  And  who  can  entertain  this  delight- 
ful reflection,  without  feeling  a  pleasure  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  fondest  author;  and  of  wluch 
all  true  lovers  of  their  country  must  participate  1 
To  behold  the  noblest  dispositions  of  the  prince, 
and  of  the  patriot,  united:  an  overflowing  benevo- 
lence, generosity,  and  candour  of  heart,  joined  to 
an  enlightened  zeal  for  Liberty,  an  intimate  per- 
suasbn  that  on  it  depends  the  happiness  and  glory 
DOth  of  king  and  people:  to  see  these  shining  out 
in  public  virtues,  as  they  have  hitherto  smiled  in 
all  the  social  lights  and  private  accomplishments 
of  life,  is  a  prospect  that  can  not  but  inspire  a  ge- 
neral sentiment  of  satisfaction  and  gladness,  more 
easy  to  1  e  felt  than  expressed. 

If  the  following  attempt  to  trace  Liberty,  from 
the  first  ages  down  to  her  excellent  establishment 
in  Great  Britain,  can  at  all  merit  your  approba- 
tion, and  prove  an  entertainment  to  your  Royal 
Highness;  if  it  can  in  any  degree  answer  the  dig- 
nity of  the  subject,  and  of  the  name  under  which 
I  presume  to  shelter  it;  I  have  my  best  reward: 
particularly  as  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  de- 
claring that  I  am,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  re- 
spect, Sir, 

Your  Royal  Highness  s 
most  obedient 

and  most  devoted  servant, 

JiMEs  Thomson. 
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PARTL 


ANCIENT  AND  BfODERN  TTALT  COMPARED. 


C0NTRNT8. 

The  folkming  Poem  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  Poeikid 
Vision.  Its  scene*  the  ruim  of  andent  Borne.  The  GoddM 
of  Liberty,  who  ia  luppoaed  to  epealc  through  the  whoie^ 
aj^waxB,  charecteriied  as  British  Libenjr.  Gives  a  view  of 
ancient  Italy,  and  pacticnlarly  of  republican  Rome,  in  all  bcr 
magnificence  and  tforj.  This  eontruted  by  modern  ftalr; 
its  valley^  mountains,  culture^  dtiei^  peqile :  ttte  ditfereoce 
appearing  strongest  in  the  capital  city  Rome.  Hie  rains  of 
the  great  worics  of  Liberty  more  magnificent  than  the  bor- 
rowed pomp  of  Oppresrion;  and  from  them  reriTed  I3nil|^ 
ture,  Painting,  and  Archltectora.  The  old  Roroane  aposinh 
phized,  with  regaxd  to  the  several  melancholy  chai^  ia 
Italy :  Horace,  Tally,  and  Vligil,  with  regard  to  their  TU«r, 
Tusculum,  and  Naples.  That  once  finest  and  most  oraa* 
mented  part  of  Italy,  all  along  the  coast  of  Baiar,  how  changed 
This  desolation  of  Italy  applied  to  Britain.  Addiws  to  tiie 
Goddess  of  Liberty,  that  she  would  deduce  from  the  fini  sgc^ 
bar  chief  establishments,  the  description  of  which  oomdnn 
the  subject  of  the  following  parta  of  this  Paenu  She  aaiens^ 
and  conmiands  what  ihe  says  to  be  sung  in  Britain;  winn 
happinesi,  arimng  from  ftieedom,  and  a  limited  monicliy, 
she  marks.  An  immediate  Vhion  attends^  and  paiiSB  fas 
worda    InvocaiioiL 


O  MT  lamented  Talbot!  while  with  thee 
The  Muse  gay  roved  the  glad  Hesperian  round, 
And  drew  the  inspiring  breath  of  ancient  arts; 
Ah !  little  thought  she  her  returning  verse 
Should  sing  our  darling  subject  to  thy  Shade. 
And  does  the  mystic  veil,  from  mortal  beam,    * 
Involve  those  eyes  where  every  virtue  smiled. 
And  all  thy  Father's  candid  spirit  shone  1 
The  light  of  reason,  pure,  without  a  cloud ; 
Full  of  the  generous  heart,  the  mild  regard ; 
Honour  disdaining  blemish,  cordial  faith, 
And  limpid  truth,  that  looks  the  very  soul. 
But  to  the  death  of  mighty  nations  turn 
My  strain ;  be  there  absorpt  the  private  tear. 

Musing,  I  lay;  warm  from  the  sacred  walks, 
Where  at  each  step  imagination  bums : 
While  scattered  wide  around,  awful,  and  hoar, 
Lies,  a  vast  monument,  once  gbrious  Rome 
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The  tomb  of  einpiie!  Rmnst  that  effaoe 
WhAte'er,  of  finish'd,  modem  pomp  can  boMt 

Snatch'd  by  these  wondera  to  that  world  where 
thought 
Unfetter'd  rangeg,  Fancy's  magic  haod 
Led.  mc  anew  o'er  all  the  solemn  scene, 
Still  in  the  mind's  pure  eye  more  solemn  dreas'd: 
When  straight,  roethought,  the  fair  majestic  Power 
Of  Liberty  appear'd.    Not,  as  of  old, 
Extended  in  her  hand  the  cap,  and  rod, 
"Wliose  slave-enlarging  touch  gave  double  life: 
But  her  bright  temples  bound  with  British  oak, 
And  naval  honours  nodded  on  her  brow. 
Sublime  of  port:  looee  o'er  her  shoulder  flow'd 
Her  sca-grccn  robe,  with  constellations  gay. 
An  island-goddess  now;  and  her  high  care 
The  Gtueen  of  Isles,  the  mistress  of  the  nudn. 
My  heart  beat  filial  transport  at  the  sight; 
And,  as  she  moved  to  speak,  the  awaken'd  Muse 
Listen'd  intense.    Awhile  she  look'd  around, 
With  mournful  eye  the  well  known  ruins  mark*d, 
And  then,  her  sighs  repressing,  thus  began: 

"  Mine  are  these  wonders,  all  thou  seest  is  mine ; 
But  ah,  how  changed!  the  falling  poor  remains 
Of  what  exalted  once  the  Ausonian  shore. 
Look  back  through  time:  and,  rising  firam  the 

gkx«n, 
Mark  the  dread  scene,  that  paints  whate'er  I  say. 

"  The  great  Repubtic  see  t  that  gtow'd,  sublime, 
With  the  mix'd  freedom  of  a  thousand  states ; 
Raiwd  on  the  thrones  of  kings  her  curule  chair, 
And  by  her  fasces  awed  the  subject  world. 
See  busy  millions  quickening  all  the  land. 
With  cities  thiong'd,  and  teeming  culture  high: 
For  Nature  then  smiled  on  her  free-bom  sons, 
And  pour'd  the  plenty  that  belongs  to  men. 
Behold,  the  country  cheering,  villas  rise, 
In  lively  prospect;  by  the  secret  lapse 
Of  brooks  now  lost,  and  streams  renown'd  in  song; 
In  Umbria's  closing  vales,  or  on  the  brow 
Of  her  brown  hills  that  brtathe  the  scented  gale: 
On  Bais's  viny  coast ;  where  peaceful  seas, 
Fann'd  by  kind  zephyrs,  ever  kiss  the  shore; 
And  suns  unclouded  shine,  through  purest  air: 
Or  in  the  spacbus  neighbourhood  of  Rome; 
Far  shining  upward  to  the  Sabine  hills. 
To  Anio's  roar,  and  Tibur's  olive  riiade; 
To  where  Preuestd  lifts  her  airy  brow: 
Or  downward  spreadmg  to  the  suimy  shore, 
Where  Alba  breathes  the  freshness  of  the  main. 

"  See  distant  mountains  leave  their  valleys  dry, 
And  o*er  the  proud  Arcade  their  tribute  poor, 
To  lave  imperial  Rome.    For  ages  laid, 
Deep,  massy,  firm,  diverging  every  way. 
With  tombs  of  heroes  sacred,  see  her  roads; 
By  various  nations  trod,  and  suppliant  kings; 
With  legions  flaming,  or  with  triumph  gay. 

**  Full  in  the  centre  of  these  wqndrous  works, 
The  pride  of  earth!  Romein  her  gk>ry  see! 


Behold  her  demigods,  in  eenato  met; 
All  head  to  counsel,  and  all  heart  to  act: 
The  commonweal  inspiring  every  tongue 
With  fervent  eloquence,  unbribed,  and  bold; 
Ere  tame  Corruptbn  taught  the  servile  herd 
To  rank  obedient  to  a  master's  voice. 

"  Her  Forum  see,  warm,  popular,  and  bud, 
In  trembling  wonder  hush'd,  when  the  two  Sires,^ 
As  they  the  private  father  greatly  quell'd. 
Stood  up  the  public  fathers  of  the  stete. 
See  Justice  judging  there,  in  human  shape. 
Hark  I  how  with  freedom's  voice  it  thunden  high, 
Or  in  soft  murmurs  sinks  to  Tully's  tongue. 

"Her  tribes,  her  census,  see;  her  generous 
troops. 
Whose  pay  was  glory,  and  their  best  reward 
Free  for  tbeir  country  and  for  me  to  die; 
Ere  mercenary  murder  grew  a  trade. 

'*  Mark,  as  the  purple  triumph  waves  along, 
The  highest  pomp  and  lowest  fall  of  life. 

"  Her  festive  games,  the  school  of  heroes,  see; 
Her  Circus,  ardent  with  contending  youth : 
Her  streets,  her  temples,  palaces,  and  baths. 
Full  of  fair  forms,  of  Beauty's  eklest  bora, 
And  of  a  people  cast  in  virtue's  mould: 
While  sculpture  lives  around,  and  Asian  hilla 
Lend  thdr  best  stores  to  heave  the  {Hllar'd  dome. 
All  that  to  Roman  strength  the  softer  touch 
Of  Grecian  art  can  join.    But  language  fisuls 
To  pabit  thb  sun,  this  centre  of  mankind ; 
Where  every  virtue,  glory,  treasure,  art, 
Attracted  strong,  in  heighten'd  lustre  meet. 

"  Need  I  the  contrast  markl  unjoyous  view! 
A  land  in  all,  in  government  and  arts. 
In  virtue,  genius,  earth,  and  heaven,  reversed, 
Who  but  these  far  famed  ruins  to  behold, 
Proofs  of  a  people,  whose  heroic  aims 
Soar'd  far  above  the  little  selfish  sphere 
Of  doubting  modem  life;  who  but  inflamed 
With  classic  zeal,  these  consecrated  scenes 
Of  men  and  deeds  to  trace;  unhappy  land. 
Would  trust  thy  wilds,  and  cities  kxise  of  sway  1 

"  Are  these  the  vales,  that,  once,  exulting  states 
In  their  warm  bosom  fedl    The  mountains  these. 
On  whose  high-Uooming  sidles  my  sons,  of  old, 
I  bred  to  glory  1    These  dejected  towns, 
Where,  mean  and  sordid,  life  can  scaroe  subsist, 
The  scenes  of  ancient  opulence  and  pomp  1 

"  Come !  by  whatever  sacred  name  disguised, 
Oppression,  come!  and  in  thy  works  rejobel 
See  nature's  richest  plains  to  putrid  fens 
Turn'd  by  thy  fiiry.    From  their  cheerful  bounds, 
See  razed  the  enliveiung  viUoge,  fiirm,  and  seat 
Fint,  rural  toil,  by  thy  rapacious  hand 
Robb'd  of  his  poor  reward,  resigned  the  plough  j 
And  now  he  dares  not  tum  the  nozions  glebe. 
'Tis  thine  entire.    The  lonely  swain  himself 

*  Lntlui  Juntas  Bntaik  and  Vli|lfilVfa 
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Who  loves  at  large  along  the  gramy  downs 
His  flocks  to  pasture,  thy  drear  champaign  flies. 
Far  as  the  sickening  eye  can  sweep  around, 
Tis  all  one  desert,  desolate,  and  gray, 
Grazed  hy  the  sullen  buflalo  alone ; 
And  where  the  rank  uncultivated  growth 
Of  rotting  ages  taints  the  passing  gale. 
Beneath  the  baleful  blast  the  city  pines, 
Or  sinks  enfeebled,  or  infected  bums. 
Beneath  it  mourns  the  solitary  road, 
Roird  in  rude  mazes  o'er  the  abandoned  waste; 
While  ancient  ways,  ingulTd,  are  seen  no  mote, 

"  Such  thy  dire  plains,  thou  self-destroyer!  toe 
To  human  kind !  thy  mountains  too,  profiise, 
Where  savage  nature  blooms,  seem  their  sad  plaint 
To  raise  against  thy  desolating  rod. 
There  on  the  breezy  brow,  where  thriving  states 
And  famous  cities,  once,  to  the  pleased  sun, 
Far  other  scenes  of  rising  culture  spread. 
Pale  shine  thy  ragged  towns.    Neglected  round, 
Each  harvest  pines;  the  livid,  lean  produce 
Of  heartless  labour:  while  thy  hated  joys. 
Not  proper  pleasure,  lift  the  lazy  hand. 
Better  to  sink  in  sloth  the  woes  of  life, 
Than  wake  their  rage  with  unavailing  toil. 
Hence,  drooping  art  almost  to  nature  leaves 
The  rude  unguidcd  year.    Thin  wave  the  gifts 
Of  yellow  Ceres,  thin  the  radiant  blush 
Of  orchard  reddens  in  the  wannest  ray. 
To  weedy  wildness  run,  no  rural  wealth 
(Such  as  dictators  fed)  the  garden  pours. 
Crude  the  wild  olive  flows,  and  foul  the  vine; 
Nor  juice  Ciecubian,  or  Falemian,  more. 
Streams  life  and  joy,  save  in  the  Muse's  bowl. 
TInseconded  by  art,  the  spinning  race 
Draw  the  bright  thread  in  vain,  and  idly  toil. 
In  vain,  forlorn  in  wilds,  the  citron  blows; 
And  flowering  plants  perfume  the  desert  gale. 
Through  the  vile  thorn  the  tender  myrtle  twines: 
Inglorious  droops  the  laurel,  dead  to  song. 
And  long  a  stranger  to  the  hero's  brow. 

"  Nor  half  thy  triumph  this:  cast,  from  brute 
flelds, 
Into  the  haunts  of  men  thy  ruthless  eye. 
There  buxom  Plenty  never  turns  her  horn ; 
The  grace  and  virtue  of  exterior  life, 
No  clean  convenience  reigns;  e'en  sleep  itself, 
Least  delicate  of  powers,  reluctant,  there. 
Lays  on  the  bod  impure  his  heavy  head. 
Thy  horrid  walk!  dead,  empty,  unadom'd. 
See  streets  whose  echoes  never  know  the  voice 
Of  cheerful  hurry,  commerce  many-tongued. 
And  art  mechanic  at  his  various  task. 
Fervent,  employ 'd.     Mark  the  desponding  race, 
Of  occupation  void,  as  void  of  hope; 
Hope,  tlic  plad  ray,  glanced  from  Eternal  GU>od, 
That  life  enlivens,  and  exalts  its  powers, 
Witii  views  of  fortune — madness  all  to  them! 
Hv  thee  relentless  seized  their  better  joys, 


Tothe  soft  aid  of  cordial  airs  they  fly. 

Breathing  a  kind  oblivion  o*er  their 

And  love  and  music  melt  their  souk  away. 

From  feeble  Justice,  see  how  rash  Revenge, 

Trembling,  the  balance  snatches;  and  the  wmoid, 

Fearful  himself,  to  venal  ruffians  gives. 

See  where  Ood's  altar,  nursing  murder,  itaiidi^ 

With  the  red  touch  of  dark  assassins  stain'd. 

"  But  chief  let  Rome,  the  mighty  dty !  speak 
The  full-exerted  genius  of  thy  reign. 
Behold  her  rise  amid  the  lifeless  waste. 
Expiring  nature  all  corrupted  round; 
YHiile  the  lone  Tiber,  through  the  desert  pbin, 
Winds   his  waste   stores,    and    sullen   swwfi 

along. 
Patch'd  from  my  fragments,  in  unsolid  pomp, 
Mark  how  the  temple  glares;  and  artful  dresi'd, 
Amusive,  draws  the  superstitious  train. 
Mark  how  the  palace  liifts  a  lying  firont, 
Concealing  often,  in  magnific  jail. 
Proud  want;  a  deep  unanimated  gloom! 
And  oft  adjoining  to  the  drear  abode 
Of  misery,  whose  melancholy  walls 
Seem  its  voracious  grandeur  to  reproach. 
Within  the  city  bounds  the  desert  see. 
See  the  rank  vine  o'er  subterranean  roofs, 
Indecent,  spread ;  beneath  whose  fretted  gold 
It  once,  exulting,  flow'd.    The  people  mark. 
Matchless,  while  flred  by  me;  to  public  good 
Inexorably  firm,  just,  generous,  brave. 
Afraid  of  nothing  but  unworthy  life. 
Elate  with  glory,  an  heroic  soul 
Known  to  the  vulgar  breast:  behold  them  now 
A  thin  despairing  number,  all-subdued, 
The  slaves  of  slaves,  by  superstition  fooKd, 
By  vice  unmannM  and  a  licentious  rule; 
In  guile  ingenious,  and  in  murder  brave; 
Such  in  one  land,  beneath  the  same  fair  dime. 
Thy  sons,  Oppression,  are;  and  such  were  mnia 

"  E'en  with  thy  laboured  Pomp,  for  whose  vain 
show 
Deluded  thousands  starve;  all  age-begrimed, 
Tom,  robb'd,  and  scattered  in  mmumber'd  sacks, 
And  by  the  tempest  of  two  thousand  years 
Continual  shaken,  let  my  ruins  vie. 
These  roads  that  yet  the  Roman  hand  assert, 
Beyond  the  weak  repair  of  modem  toil. 
These  fractured  arches,  that  the  chiding  stream 
No  more  delighted  hear;  these  rich  remains 
Of  marbles  now  unknown,  where  shines  imbibed 
Each  parent  ray;  these  massy  columns,  hew^d 
From  Afric's  farthest  shore;  one  granite  all, 
These  obdisks  high-towering  to  the  sky. 
Mysterious  mark'd  with  daik  Egyptian  lore; 
These  endless  wonders  that  this  sacred*  way 
Illumine  still,  and  consecrate  to  fame ; 
These  fountains,  vases,  ums,  and  statues,  charged 
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With  the  fine  stores  of  ort-oompleting  Greece. 

Ariine  is,  besides,  thy  every  later  boast : 

Thy  Buonarotis,  thy  Palladios  mine; 

And  mine  the  fair  designs,  which  Raphael's*  soul 

O'er  the  live  canvass,  emanating,  breathed. 

"  What  would  ye  say,  ye  conquerors  of  earth! 
Ye  Romacs,  could  you  raise  the  laurel's  head ; 
Could  you  the  country  see,  by  seas  of  blood, 
And  the  dread  toil  of  ages,  won  so  dear; 
Your  pride,  your  triumph,  your  supreme  delight  I 
For  whose  defence  oft,  in  the  doubtful  hour, 
You  rush'd  with  rapture  down  the  gulf  of  fate, 
Of  death  ambitious!  till  by  awful  deeds, 
Virtues,  and  courage,  that  amaze  mankind, 
The  queen  of  nations  rose ;  possess'd  of  all 
Which  nature,  art,  and  glory  could  bestow : 
What  would  you  say,  deep  in  the  last  abyss 
Of  slavery,  vice,  and  unambitious  want, 
Thustobehold4ier  sunki  your  crowded  plains. 
Void  of  their  cities;  unadom'd  your  hills; 
Ungraced  your  lakes;  your  ports  to  ships  un- 
known; 


And  wrapt  m  weeds  the  shore*  of  Venus  lies. 
There  Baiie  sees  no  more  the  joyous  throng; 
Her  bank  all  beaming  with  the  pride  of  Rome: 
No  generous  vines  now  bask  along  the  hills. 
Where  sport  the  breezes  of  the  Tyrrhene  main: 
With  baths  and  temples  miz'd,  no  villas  rise; 
Nor,  art  sustained  amid  reluctant  waves. 
Draw  the  cool  murmurs  of  the  breathing  deep: 
No  spreading  ports  their  sacred  arms  extend: 
No  mighty  moles  the  big  intrusive  storm. 
From  the  calm  station,  roll  resounding  back. 
An  almost  total  desolation  sits, 
A  dreary  stillness  saddening  o'er  the  coast; 
Wbere,t  when  soft  suns  and  tepid  winters  rose, 
Rejoicing  crowds  inhaled  the  balm  of  peace; 
Where  citied  hill  to  hill  reflected  blaze ; 
And  where,  with  Ceres  Bacchus  wont  to  hold 
A  genial  strife.    Her  youthful  form,  robust, 
E'en  Nature  yields;  by  fire  and  earthquake  rent: 
Whole  stately  cities  in  the  dark  abrupt 
Swallow'd  at  once,  or  vile  in  rubbish  laid, 
I A  nest  for  serpents;  from  the  red  abyss 


Your  lawless  floods,  and  your  abandoned  streams;  New  hills,  explosive,  thrown;  the  Lucrine  lake 


These  could  you  know;   these  could  you  love 

againi 
Thy  Tiber,  Horace,  could  it  now  inspire. 
Content,  poetic  ease,  and  rural  joy. 
Soon  bursting  into  song :  while  through  the  groves 
Of  headlong  Anio,  dashing  to  the  vale. 
In  many  a  tortured  stream,  you  mused  along  1 
Yon  wild  retreat,t  where  superstition  dreams, 
Could,  Tully,  you  your  Tusculum  believel 
And  could  you  deem  yon  naked  hills  that  form, 
Famed  in  old  song,  the  ship-forsaken  bay,t 
Your  Formian  shore?  Once  the  delight  of  earth, 
Where  art  and  nature,  ever  smiling,  join'd  .. 
On  the  gay  land  to  lavish  all  their  stores. 
Hnw  changed,  how  vacant,  Virgil,  wide  around, 
Would  now  your  Naples  seem?  disaster'd  less 
By  Black  Vesuvius  thundering  o'er  the  coast 
EGs  midnight  earthquakes,  and  his  mining  fires, 
Than  by  despotic  ragerS  that  inward  gnaws 
A  native  foe;  a  foreign,  tears  without. 
First  from  yourfiattercdCssars  this  began.: 
Tin,  doomed  to  tyrants  an  eternal  prey. 
Thin  peopled  spreads,  at  last,  the  syren  plain,  II 
That  the  dire  soul  of  Hannibal  disarm'd, 


*  Michael  Angeto  BuoDaroti,  Palladio^  and  Raphael  d'Ur* 
0ino;  the  three  great  modem  maeten  in  sculpture,  architec« 
■are,  and  painting. 

t  Tuaculum  ia  reckoned  to  have  stood  at  a  place  now  called 
Groua  Fenata,  aooorent  of  monks. 

I  The  bay  of  Mola,  Tanciently  Fbrmia)  into  which  Homer 
brinp  Ulyans  and  hto  companions.  Near  Vonn\m  Cicero 
tykdarilla. 

f  Naplei^  then  under  the  Austrian  governmnit. 

I  Uampagoa  F^sUce,  adjoining  to  Capua. 

H 


A  reedy  pool:  and  all  to  Cuma's  point. 
The  sea  recovering  liis  usurp'd  domain. 
And  pour'd  triumphant  o'er  the  buried  dome 

'  Hence  Britain,  learn;  my  best  established,  last, 
And  more  than  Greece,  or  Rome,  my  steady  reign; 
The  land  where,  King  and  People  equal  bound 
By  guardian  laws,  my  fullest  blessings  ^w; 
And  where  my  jealous  unsubmitting  soul. 
The  dread  of  tyrants!  bums  in  every  breast. 
Learn  hence,  if  such  the  miserable  fiite 
Of  an  heroic  race,  the  masters  once 
Of  humankind ;  what,  when  deprived  of  M£, 
How  grievous  must  be  thine?  in  spite  of  climes, 
Whose  sun-enlivened  ether  wakes  the  soul 
To  higher  powers;  in  spite  of  happy  soils. 
That,  but  by  lalmur's  slightest  aid  impelled. 
With  treasures  teem  to  thy  cold  clime  unknown; 
If  there  desponding  fail  the  common  arts. 
And  sustenance  of  life:  could  life  itself. 
Far  less  a  thoughtless  tyrant's  hollow  pomp. 
Subsist  with  thee  7  against  depressing  skies, 
Join'd  to  full  spread  oppression's  cloudy  brow, 
How  could  thy  spirits  hold?  where  vigour  find 
Forced  fruits  to  tear  from  their  unnative  soil? 
Or,  storing  every  harvest  in  thy  ports, 
To  plough  the  dreadful  all  producing  wave?' 

Here  paused  the  Gkxldess.  By  the  cause  assured, 
In  trembling  accents  thus  I  moved  my  prayer: 


*  TbecoastofBaic,  which  was  fonnerly  adorned  with  tfai 
WOTks  mentioned  in  the  following  lines ;  and  where,  amidsi 
many  magnificent  ruini^  those  of  a  temjde  erected  to  Veuns 
are  still  to  be  seen. 

t  An  along  this  coast  the  ancient  Romans  had  their  wimsf 
retreats;  and  sevwcal  poputous  cities  stood 
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*  Oh  fint,  and  most  bensvolent  of  potvenl 
Come  firom  eternal  splendoora  here  on  eaith. 
Against  despotic  pride,  and  rage,  and  Itut, 
To  shield  mankind;  to  raise  than  to  anert 
The  natiTe  rights  and  honour  of  their  race: 
Teach  me  thy  lowest  subject,  but  in  zeal 
Yielding  to  none,  the  progress  of  thy  reign, 
And  with  a  strain  from  thee  enrich  the  Muse. 
As  thee  alone  she  serves,  her  patron  thod, 
And  great  inspirer  be!  then  will  she  joy, 
Though  narrow  life  her  lot,  and  private  shade: 
And  when  her  venal  voice  she  barters  vile, 
Or  to  thy  open  or  thy  secret  foes; 
May  ne'er  those  sacred  raptures  touch  her  more, 
By  slavisli  hearts  unfelt!  and  may  her  song 
Sink  in  obKvion  with  the  nameless  crew ! 
Vermin  of  state  I  to  thy  overflowing  light 
That  owe  their  being,  yet  betray  thy  cause.' 

Then,  condescending  kind,  the  heavenly  Power 

Retum'd: *  What  here,  suggested  by  the  scene, 

I  slight  unfold,  record  and  sing  at  home. 
In  that  bless'd  isle,  where  (so  we  sinrits  move) 
With  one  quick  effort  of  my  will  I  am. 
There  Truth,  unlicensed,  walks;  and  dares  accost 
E'en  kings  themselves,  the  monarchs  of  the  fineel 
Fix'd  on  my  rock,  there  an  indulgent  race 
O'er  Britons  wield  the  sceptre  of  theb  choice: 
And  there,  to  finish  what  his  sires  began, 
A  Prince  behold!  for  me  who  bums  sincere, 
E'en  with  a  subject's  zeal.    He  my  great  work 
Will  parent-like  sustain;  and  added  give 
The  touch  the  Grraces  and  the  Muses  owe. 
For  Britain's  glory  swells  his  panting  breast; 
And  ancient  arts  he  emulous  revolves: 
Hb  pride  to  let  the  smiling  heart  abroad. 
Through  clouds  of  pomp,  that  but  conceal  the  man; 
To  please  his  pleasure;  bounty  his  delight; 
And  all  the  soul  of  Titus  dwells  in  him.' 

Hail,  glorious  theme!  but  how,  alas!  shall  verse. 
From  the  crude  stores  of  mortal  language  drawn, 
How  faint  and  tedious,  sing,  what,  piercing  deep. 
The  Groddess  flash'd  at  once  upon  my  soul. 
For,  dear  precision  all,  the  tongue  of  gods 
Is  harmony  itself;  to  every  ear 
Familiar  known,  like  light  to  evciy  eye. 
Meantime,  disclosing  ages,  as  she  spoke. 
In  long  succession  pour'd  their  empires  forth; 
Scene  after  scene  the  human  drama  spread; 
And  still  the  embodied  picture  rose  to  sight. 

Oh  thou!  to  whom  the  Muses  owe  their  flame; 
Who  bid'st  beneath  the  pole,  Parnassus  rise. 
And  Hippocren^  flow :  with  thy  bold  case, 
The  strildng  force,  the  liglitning  of  thy  thought. 
And  thy  strong  phrase,  that  rolls  profound  and 

dear; 
Oh,  gracious  Goddess!  reinspire  my  song; 
While  I,  to  nobler  than  poetic  fame 
Aspiring,  thy  commands  to  Britons  bear. 


PART  n. 


CONTENTE. 

Liberty  tFMsd  fhnn  the  pisionl  agti^  and  tfas  tat  oniikig 
of  neighbourii^  lamiMee  Into dvll  goremmenL  IbesBvoil 
eetabliAmenu  of  Libera,  in  "Bgjp,  Fmris,  FboBaids,  FSto 
tine,  dighilj  touched  upon,  down  to  har  greet  nstsMiihwif 
in  Greece.  Geographical  deecriptioo  of  Greecei  BpntaeBd 
Athem^  the  two  prindpal  etatee  of  Greece,  described,  lois* 
enoe  of  Liberty  ova  ell  the  Gndan  sMies;  vrllh  ngeid  w 
their  Goremmeot,  their  Politeaeei^  their  Vlitne^  ilnir  An^ 
and  Sciences.  The  vasteaperiflrit7itfav«tlMBi,tiipaiBier 
force  and  bravery,  over  th§  Fenians^  easmpUiad  1^  tK***tii» 
oCTbenaopylmt  the  battle  ofMerithnn,  and  tba  ntnm  of  dM 
Ten  Thoueand.  lie  full  exertion,  and  moet  »■—"«**■»  eflka 
in  Athens.  Liberty  the  eooree  of  free  Fbikaopfaj.  Tfaav» 
rious  schools  which  took  their  rise  limn  floczalSBL  «*■■■—■- 
tioQ  of  Fine  Arte;  Eloqnence^  I^osti7i  Mnsl^  ifciil|iBiw^ 
Painting,  and  Architecture ;  thecOecia  ifUbtnjtnQntKM, 
and  brought  to  ttieir  utmost  perftctian  them.  IteaUms 
the  modern  state  of  Greece.  WhyLibenyds^ned^sndwH 
at  last  entirely  kat  among  the  Gxedos.  Oopaelndlqg 
tion. 


Thus  spoke  the  Gk>dde88  of  the  fearleM  ^re; 
And  at  her  voice,  renew'd  the  Yisioa  torn: 

*  First,  in  the  dawn  of  time,  with  eastam  tmum^ 
In  woods,  and  tents,  and  cottages,  I  liicd ; 
While  on  from  plain  to  plain  thej  led  their  flocks, 
In  searoh  of  clearer  spring,  and  firaiher  fidd. 
These,  as  increasing  families  di»cloeed 

The  tender  state,  I  taught  an  equal  sway. 
Few  were  offences,  profierties,  and  laws. 
Beneath  the  rural  portal,  palm-o'ersproad, 
The  father  senate  met.    There  Jastloe  dealt, 
With  reason  then  and  equity  the  same, 
Free  as  the  common  air,  her  prompt  decree; 
Nor  yet  had  stain'd  her  swoid  with  sabjed^  bkwd 
The  simpler  arts  were  all  their  simple  wai^ 
Had  urged  to  light    But  instant,  these  aappfied, 
Another  set  of  fonder  wants  arose, 
And  other  arts  vvith  them  of  finer  aim; 
Till,  horn  refining  want  to  want  impell'd. 
The  mind  by  thinking  puah'd  her  latent  ^pofwcn^ 
And  life  began  to  glow,  and  avts  to  shine. 

*  At  first,  on  brutes  alone  the  ftistic  war 
Launch'd  the  rude  spear;  srwift,  as  he  ^ared  alflQ|, 
On  the  grim  lion,  or  the  robber  wtdt 

For  then  young  sportive  life  was  void  of  toil. 
Demanding  little,  and  with  little  pleaaed: 
But  when  to  manhood  grown,  and  endlcM  joys, 
Led  on  by  equal  toils,  the  bosom  fired ; 
Lewd  lazy  rapine  brake  primeval  peace. 
And,  hid  in  caves  and  idle  forests  drear, 
From  the  lone  pilgrim,  and  the  wandering  swain 
Seized  what  he  durst  not  earn.    Then  tnolha^ 

blood 
First,  horrid,  smoked  on  the  poUotod  akiea. 
Awful  in  justice,  then  the  homing  youth. 
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Led  by  their  tcmper'd  sires,  on  lawless  men, 
The  last  worst  monsters  of  the  shaggy  wood, 
Tum'd  the  keen  arrow,  and  the  sharpen'd  spear. 
Then  war  grew  glorious.    Heroes  then  arose} 
Who,  scorning  coward  self,  for  others  lived, 
Toil'd  for  their  ease,  and  for  their  safety  bled. 
West,  with  the  living  day,  to  Greece  I  came : 
Earth  smiled  beneath  my  beam:  the  Muse  before 
Soooroos  flew,  that  low  till  then  in  woods 
Had  tuned  the  reed,  and  sigh'd  the  shepherd's 

pain; 
But  now,  to  fling  heroic  deeds,  she  swell'd 
A  nobler  note,  and  bade  the  banquet  bum. 

'  For  Greece  my  sons  of  Egypt  I  forsook ; 
A  boastful  race,  that  in  the  vain  abyss 
Of  fabfing  ages  loved  to  lose  their  source, 
And  with  their  river  traced  it  from  the  skies. 
While  there  my  laws  alone  despotic  rcign'd, 
And  king,  as  well  as  people,  proud  obey'd; 
I  tanght  them  science,  virtue,  wisdom,  arts; 
Bj  poets,  sages,  legislators  sought ; 
The  school  of  polish'd  life,  and  human  kind. 
Bat  when  mysterious  Superstition  came, 
And,  with  her  Civil  Sister*  leagued,  involved 
In  studied  darkness  the  desponding  mind; 
Then  Tyrant  Power  the  righteous  scourge  un- 
loosed: 
For  yielded  reason  speaks  the  soul  a  slave. 
Instead  of  useful  works,  like  nature's,  great, 
Enormous,  cruel  wonders  crush'd  the  land ; 
And  round  a  tjrrant's  tomb,t  who  none  deserved, 
For  one  vile  carcass  perish'd  countless  lives. 
Then  the  great  Dragon,t  couch'd  amid  his  floods, 
Swell'd  his  fierce  heart,  and  cried,  "  This  flood  is 

mine, 
'Tifl  I  that  bid  it  flow."    But,  undeceived, 
Hie  tteoxy  soon  the 'proud  blasphemer  felt ; 
Feb  that,  without  my  fertilizing  power, 
Sons  lost  their  force,  and  Niles  o'crflow'd  in  vain. 
Nought  could  retard  me:  nor  the  frugal  state 
Of  rimng  Pcnia,  sober  in  extreme. 
Beyond  the  pitch  of  man,  and  thence  rerersed 
Into  luxurious  waste :  nor  yet  the  ports 
Of  old  Fhcenicia;  first  for  letters  famed, 
That  paint  the  voice,  and  silent  speak  to  sight ; 
Of  aits  prime  source,  and  guardian!  by  fair  stars, 
First  tempted  out  into  the  lonely  deep; 
To  whom  I  first  disclosed  mechanic  arts, 
The  winds  to  conquer,  to  subdue  the  waves, 
With  all  the  peacefbl  power  of  mling  trade ; 
Earnest  of  Britain.    Nor  by  these  retain'd; 
Nor  by  the  neighbouring  land,  whose  palmy  diore 
The  rihrer  Jordan  laves.    Before  me  lay 
The  promised  Land  of  Arts,  and  urged  my  flight 

'  HaO,  Nature's  utmost  boast!  unrival'd  Greece ! 
My  fairest  reign !  where  every  power  benign 
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Conspire<l  to  blow  the  flower  of  human  kind, 
And  lavished  all  that  genius  can  inspire. 
Clear,  sunny  climates,  by  the  breezy  main, 
Ionian  or  iEgcan,  tcmper'd  kind : 
Light,  airy  soils :  a  country  rich,  and  gay 
Broke  into  hills  with  balmy  odours  crown'd, 
And,  bright  with  purple  harvest,  joyous  vales: 
Mountains,  and  streams,  where  verse  spontaneous 

flow'd; 
Whence  deem'd  by  wondering  men  the  seat  of 

gods, 
And  still  the  mountains  and  the  streams  of  song. 
All  that  boon  Nature  could  luxuriant  pour 
Of  high  materials,  and  my  restless  Arts 
Frame  into  finish'd  life.    How  many  states. 
And  clustering  towns,  and  monuments  of  fkme, 
And  scenes  of  glorious  deeds,  in  little  bounds  1 
From  the  rough  tract  of  bending  mountains,  bea/ 
By  Adria's  here,  there  by  ^gean  waves ; 
To  where  the  deep  adorning  Cyclade  Isles 
In  shining  prospect  rise,  and  on  the  shore 
Of  farthest  Crete  resounds  the  Libyan  main. 

'  O'er  all  two  rival  cities  rear'd  the  brow. 
And  balanced  all.    Spread  on  Burotas'  bank. 
Amid  a  circle  of  soft  rising  hillfl^   ' 
The  patient  Sparta  one :  the  sob«r,  hard. 
And  man-subduing  city;  which  no  shape 
Of  pain  could  conquer,  nor  of  pleasure  charm. 
Lycurgus  there  built,  on  the  solid  base 
Of  equal  life,  so  well  a  tcmper'd  state; 
Where  mix'd  each  government, in  such  just  poise; 
Each  power  so  checking,  and  supporting  each ; 
That  firm  for  ages,  and  unmoved,  it  stood. 
The  fort  of  Greece !  without  one  giddy  hoar, 
One  shock  of  faction,  or  of  party  rage. 
For,  drain'd  the  springs  of  wealth,  ConrnptioD 

there 
Lay  wither'd  at  the  root.    Thrice  happy  land ! 
Had  not  neglected  ait,  with  weedy  vice 
Confounded,  sunk.    But  if  Athenian  arts 
Loved  not  the  soil ;  yet  there  the  calm  abode 
Of  wisdom,  virtue,  philosophic  ease. 
Of  manly  sense  and  wic,  in  frugal  phrase 
Confined,  and  press'd  into  Laconic  force. 
There  too,  by  rooting  thence  still  treacherous  scli^ 
The  Public  and  the  Private  grew  the  same. 
The  children  of  the  nursing  Public  all. 
And  at  its  table  fed;  for  that  they  toil'd, 
For  that  they  lived  entire,  and  even  for  that 
The  tender  mother  urged  her  son  to  die. 
*  Of  softer  genius,  but  not  less  intent 
To  seize  the  palm  of  empire,  Athens  rose. 
Where,  with  bright  marbles  big  and  future  pomm 
Hymettus*  spread,  amid  the  scented  sky. 
His  thymy  treasures  to  the  labouring  bee, 
And  to  botanic  hand  the  stores  of  health : 
Wrapt  in  a  soul-attenuating  dime. 
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Between  Ilissus  and  Ccphisfius*  glow'd 
This  hive  of  science,  shedding  sweets  divine, 
Of  active  arts,  and  animated  arms. 
There,  passionate  for  me,  an  easy  moved, 
A  quick,  refined,  a  delicate,  hmuane, 
Enlightened  people  reign'd.     Oil  on  the  brink 
Of  ruin,  hurried  by  the  charm  of  speech, 
Infbrcing  Iiasty  counsel  immature, 
Totter'd  the  rash  Democracy;  unpoisod. 
And  by  the  rage  devoured,  that  ever  tears 
A  populace  unequal;  part  too  rich, 
And  part  or  fierce  with  want  or  abject  grown. 
Solon  at  last,  their  mild  restorer,  rose : 
AUay'd  the  tempest ;  to  the  calm  of  laws 
Reduced  the  settling  whole ;  and,  with  the  weight 
Which  the  two  scnatest  to  the  public  lent, 
As  with  an  anchor  fix'd  the  driving  state. 

'  Nor  was  my  forming  care  to  these  confin'd. 
For  emulation  through  the  vv'hole  I  pour'd, 
Noble  contention !  who  should  most  excel 
In  government  well  poised,  adjusted  best 
To  public  weal:  in  countries  cultured  high: 
In  ornamented  towns,  where  order  reigns. 
Free  social  life,  and  polish'd  manners  fair 
In  exercise,  and  arms;  arms  only  drawn 
For  common  Greece,  to  quell  the  Persian  pride : 
In  moral  science,  and  in  graceful  arts. 
Hence,  as  for  glory  peacefully  they  strove. 
The  prize  grew  greater,  and  the  prize  of  all. 
By  contest  brightcn'd,  hence  the  radiant  youth, 
Pour'd  every  he&m ;  by  generous  pride  inflamed, 
Felt  every  ardour  burn:  their  great  reward 
The  verdant  wreath,  which  sounding  Pisat  gave. 

'  Hence  llourish'd  Greece ;  and  hence  a  race  of 
men. 
As  gods  by  conscious  future  times  adored: 
In  whom  each  virtue  wore  a  smiling  air. 
Each  science  shed  o'er  life  a  friendly  light. 
Each  art  was  nature.    Spartan  valour  hence. 
At  the  famed  pass,§  firm  as  an  isthmus  stood; 
And  the  whole  eastern  ocean,  wa\ing  far 
As  eye  could  dart  its  vision,  nobly  check'd. 
While  in  extended  battle,  at  the  field 
Of  Alarathon,  my  keen  Atlienians  drove 
Before  their  ardent  band  a  host  of  slaves. 

'Hence  tlirough  the  continent  ten  thousand 
Greeks 
Urged  a  retreat,  whose  glory  not  the  prime 
Of  victories  can  reach.     Deserts,  in  vain, 
Opposed  their  course ;  and  hostile  lands,  unknown; 


•  Two  riven,  betwixt  which  Athens  was  situated. 

tThe  Areopagus,  or  Supreme  Cknirt  of  Judicatun,  which 
Stolon  rcfornKMl  and  improved :  and  the  council  cf  Four 
Hundred,  by  him  instituted.  In  thia  council  all  aflain  of 
■fate  wero  delitxTated,  befune  liicy  came  to  be  voted  in  the 
amcmbly  of  the  people. 

{Or  Olympia,  the  city  where  the  Olympic  games  were 
celebrated. 

♦  The  Strait*  of  Thermopyla. 


And  deep  rapacious  floods,  dire  bank'd  with  death 
And  mountains,  in  whose  jaws  destruction  grinned; 
Hunger,  and  toil ;  Armenian  snows,  and  storms; 
And  circling  myriads  still  of  barbaioas  foes. 
Greece  in  their  view,  and  glory  yet  untouch'd. 
Their  steady  column  pierced  the  scattering  herds, 
Which  a  whole  empire  pour'd;  and  held  its  way 
Triumphant,  by  the  sage-exalted  Chief* 
Fired  and  sustained.  Oh  light  and  force  of  mind, 
Almost  almighty  in  severe  extremes ! 
The  sea  at  last  from  Cokliian  nuHintains  seen, 
Kind-hearted  transport  round  their  captains  threw 
The  soldiers'  fond  embrace ;  o'erflow*d  their  eyes 
With  tender  floods,  and  kweed  the  genenl  voioe 
To  cries  resounding  bud — *'  The  sea !  The  sea!* 

'  In  Attic  bounds  hence  heroes,  sages,  Fits, 
Shone  thick  as  stars,  the  milky  way  of  Grieeoe! 
And  though  gay  wit,  and  pleasing  grace  was  thdn^ 
All  the  soft  modes  of  elegance,  and  ease ; 
Yet  was  not  courage  less,  the  patient  touch 
Of  toiling  art,  and  disquisition  deep. 

*  My  spirit  pours  a  vigour  through  the  boi^ 
The  unfettered  thought  with  enei^  inspires, 
Invincible  in  arts,  in  the  bright  field 
Of  nobler  Science,  as  in  that  of  Arms. 
Athenians  thus  not  less  intrepid  burst 
The  bonds  of  tyrant  daritness,  than  they  ^um'd 
The  Persian  chains :  while  through  the  city  full 
Of  mirthful  quarrel  and  of  witty  war, 
Incessant  struggled  taste  refining  taste. 
And  friendly  free  discussion,  calling  forth 
From  the  fair  jewel  Truth  its  latent  ray. 
O'er  all  shone  out  the  great  Athenian  Sage,t 
And  Father  of  Philosophy ;  the  sun, 
From  whose  white  blaze  emerged,  each  Tarious 

sect 
Took  various  tints,  but  with  diminish 'd  beam. 
Tutor  of  Athens !  he,  in  every  street. 
Dealt  priceless  treasure :  goodness  his  delight, 
Wisdom  his  wealth,  and  glory  his  reward. 
Deep  through  the  human  heart,  with  playful  art, 
His  simple  question  stole :  as  into  truth, 
And  serious  deeds,  he  smiled  the  laughing  race; 
Taught  moral  happy  life,  whate'er  can  bless, 
Or  grace  mankind;  and  what  he  taught  he  was. 
Compounded  high,  though  plain,  his  doctrine  brokt 
In  diflerent  Schools:  the  bold  poetic  phrase 
Of  figured  Plato;  Zenophon's  pure  strain, 
Like  the  clear  brook  that  steals  along  the  vale; 
Dissecting  truth,  the  Stagyrite's  keen  eye; 
The  exalted  Stoic  pride;  the  Cynic  sneer; 
The  slow-consenting  Academic  doubt ; 
And,  joining  bliss  to  virtue,  the  glad  ease 
Of  Epicurus,  seldom  understood 
They,  ever  candid,  reason  still  opposed 
To  reason ;  and,  since  virtue  was  their  aim. 
Each  by  sure  practice  tried  to  prove  his  way 
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The  best.    Then  stood  untouch'd  the  solid  base 
Of  Liberty,  the  liberty  of  mind: 
For  systems  yet,  and  soul-enslaving  creeds, 
Slept  with  the  monsters  of  succeeding  times. 
From  priestly  darkness  sprung  the  enlightening 

arts 
Of  fire,  and  sword,  and  rage,  and  horrid  names. 

'  O  Greece !  thou  sapient  nurse  of  finer  arts  I 
Which  to  bright  science  blooming  fancy  bore ; 
Be  this  thy  praise,  that  thou,  and  thou  alone, 
In  these  hast  led  the  way,  in  these  ezcell'd, 
Crowned  with  the  laurel  of  assenting  Time. 

'  In  thy  full  language,  speaking  mighty  things; 
Like  a  dear  torrent  close,  or  else  diffused 
A  broad  majestic  stream,  and  rolling  on 
Through  all  the  winding  harmony  of  sound: 
In  it  the  power  of  Eloquence,  at  large. 
Breathed  the  persuasive  or  pathetic  soul ; 
Still'd  by  degrees  the  democratic  storm, 
Or  bade  it  threatening  rise,  and  tyrants  shook, 
Flushed  at  the  head  of  their  victorious  troopa 
In  it  the  Muse,  her  fury  never  quench'd. 
By  mean  unj^ielding  phrase,  or  jarring  sound, 
Her  unoonfined  divinity  display'd ; 
And,  sUll  harmonious,  formed  it  to  her  will : 
Or  soft  depiess'd  it  to  the  shepherd's  moan, 
Or  raised  it  swelling  to  the  tongue  of  gods. 

'  Heroic  song  was  thine;  the  Fountain  Bard,* 
Whence  each  poetic  stream  derives  its  course. 
Thine  the  dread  moral  scene,  thy  chief  delight! 
Where  idle  Fancy  durst  not  fix  her  voice, 
When  Reason  spoke  august;  the  fervent  heart 
Or  plain'd,  or  storm'd;   and  in  the  impassioned 

man. 
Concealing  art  with  art,  the  poet  sunk. 
This  potent  school  of  manners,  but  when  left 
To  loose  neglect,  a  land-corrupting  plague. 
Was  not  unworthy  deemed  of  public  care, 
And  boundless  cost,  by  thee ;  whose  eveiy  acm, 
E'en  last  mechanic,  the  true  taste  possess'd 
Of  what  had  flavour  to  the  nourished  soul. 

'  The  sweet  enforcer  of  the  poet's  strain, 
Thine  was  the  meaning  music  of  the  heart 
"Net  the  vain  trill,  that,  void  of  passion,  runs 
In  giddy  mazes,  tickling  idle  ears; 
But  that  deep-searching  voice,  and  artful  hand, 
To  which  respondent  shakes  the  varied  souL 

'  Thy  &ir  ideas,  thy  delightful  forms. 
By  Love  imagined,  by  the  Graces  touch'd. 
The  boast  of  well  pleased  Nature !    Sculptoie 

seized. 
And  bade  them  ever  smile  in  Parian  stone. 
Selecting  Beauty's  chcnce,  and  that  again 
Exalting,  blending  in  a  perfect  whole. 
Thy  workmen  left  e'en  Nature's  self  behind. 
From  those  fkt  different,  whose  prolific  hand 
Peo|^  a  nation;  they  for  yean  on  years, 

*  HOOMT. 


By  the  cool  touches  of  judicious  toil, 
Their  rapid  genius  curbing,  pour'd  it  all 
Through  the  live  features  of  one  breathing  stone. 
There,  beaming  full,  it  shone ;  expressing  gods: 
Jove's  awful  brow,  Apollo's  air  divine, 
The  fierce  atrocious  frown  of  sinewed  Mars, 
Or  the  sly  graces  of  the  Cyprian  Clueen. 
Minutely  perfect  all!    Each  dimple  sunk. 
And  every  muscle  swell'd,  as  nature  taught 
In  tresses,  braided  gay,  the  marble  waved ; 
Flow'd  in  loose  robes,  or  thin  transparent  veils- 
Sprung  into  motion ;  softened  into  flesh ; 
Was  fired  to  passion,  or  refined  to  soul. 

*  Nor  less  thy  pencil,  with  creative  touch. 
Shed  mimic  life,  when  all  thy  brightest  dames, 
Assembled,  Zcuxis  in  his  Helen  mix'd. 
And  when  Apellcs,  who  peculiar  knew 
To  ^vo  a  grace  that  more  than  mortal  smiled, 
The  soul  of  beauty !  call'd  the  Clueen  of  Love, 
Fresh  from  the  billows,  blushing  orient  charms. 
E'en  such  enchantment  then  thy  pencil  pour'd. 
That  cruel-thoughtcd  War  the  impatient  torch 
Dash'd  to  the  ground ;  and,  rather  than  destroy 
The  patriot  picture,*  let  the  city  scape. 

"  First,  elder  Sculpture  taught  her  sister  art 
Correct  design ;  where  great  ideas  shone, 
And  in  the  secret  trace  expression  spoke : 
Taught  her  the  graceful  attitude ;  the  turn, 
And  beauteous  airs  of  head ;  the  native  act. 
Or  bold,  or  easy ;  and,  cast  free  behind. 
The  swelling  mantle's  well  adjusted  flow. 
Then  the  bright  Muse,  their  elder  sister,  came; 
And  bade  her  follow  where  she  led  the  way: 
Bade  earth,  and  sea,  and  air,  in  colours  rise ; 
And  copious  action  on  the  canvass  glow. 
Gave  her  gay  Fable ;  spread  Inventions's  store ;' 
Enlarged  her  view ;  taught  composition  high. 
And  just  arrangement,  circling  round  one  point. 
That  starts  to  sight,  binds  and  commands  the 

whole. 
Caught  from  the  heavenly  Muse  a  nobler  aim, 
And  scorning  the  soft  trade  of  mere  delight, 
O'er  all  thy  temples,  porticos,  and  schools, 
Heroic  deeds  she  traced,  and  warm  display'd 
Each  moral  beauty  to  the  ravish'd  eye. 
There,  as  the  imagined  presence  of  the  god 
Aroused  the  mind,  or  vacant  hours  indoMd 
Calm  contemplation,  or  assembled  youth 
Bum'din  ambitious  circle  round  the  tage. 
The  Uving  lesson  stole  into  the  heart. 
With  more  prevailing  force  than  dwells  in  wordCi 
These  rouse  to  glory ;  while,  to  rural  life, 
The  softer  canvass  oft  reposed  the  soul. 
There  gaily  broke  the  sun-illumined  doud ; 


*  When  Demecxlui  bedeged  Rhodai^  and  eoald  bavs  n 
diicad  the  city,  by  setting  fire  to  that  quarter  of  it  when  Mood 
the  houae  of  the  celebrated  Protogenee;  ha  chose  rather  is 
raise  the  liege,  than  hazard  the  burning  of  a  famous  plditn 
called  Jssyliii^  tbt  maneipiece  of  that  paioter. 
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The  lenening  prospect,  and  the  mountain  blue, 
Vaniflh'd  in  air;  the  precipice  trowa'd,  dire; 
White,  down  the  rock,  the  rushing  torrent  dash'd; 
The  sun  shone,  trembling,  o'er  the  distant  main ; 
The  tempest  foam'd,  immense ;  the  driving  storm 
Saddcn'd  the  skies,  and,  from  the  doubling  gk)om, 
On  the  scathed  oak  the  ragged  lightning  fcU ; 
In  closing  shades,  and  where  the  current  strays^ 
With  Peace,  and  Love,  and  innocence  arouxid, 
Piped  the  lone  shepherd  to  his  feeding  flock : 
Round  happy  pare-nts  smiled  their  younger  selves ; 
And  friends  conversed,  by  death  divided  long. 

"  To  public  virtue  thus  the  smiling  art^ 
Unblemish'd  handmaids,  served;  the  Graces  they 
To  dress  this  fairest  Venus.    Thus  revered, 
And  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  sordid  caze, 
The  high  awaidcrs  of  immortal  fame, 
Alone  for  glory  thy  great  masters  strove ; 
Courted  by  kings,  and  by  contending  states 
Assumed  the  boasted  honour  of  their  birth. 

"  In  architecture  too  thy  rank  supreme  I 
That  art  where  most  magnificent  appears 
The  little  builder  man ;  by  thee  refined. 
And,  smiling  high,  to  full  perfection  brought 
Such  thy  sure  rules,  that  Goths  of  every  age. 
Who  scom'd  their  aid,  have  only  loaded  earth 
With  laboured  heavy  monuments  of  shame. 
Not  those  gay  domes  that  o'er  thy  splendid  shore 
Shot,  all  proportion,  up.    First  unadom'd, 
And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rose ; 
The  Ionic  tlien,  with  decent  matron  grace, 
Her  airy  pillar  heaved ;  luxuriant  last, 
The  rich  Corinthian  spread  her  wanton  wreath. 
The  whole  so  measured  true,  so  Icssen'd  off 
By  fine  proportion,  that  the  marble  pile, 
Form'd  to  repel  the  still  or  stormy  waste 
Of  rolling  ages,  light  as  fabrics  look'd 
That  from  the  magic  wand  adrial  rise. 

"  These    were    the   wonders   that   illumined 
Greece, 

From  end  to  end" Here  interrupting  warm, 

"  Where  are  they  nowl  (I  cried)  say,  goddns, 

where  T 
And  what  the  land,  thy  darling  thus  of  old  1" 
"  Sunk !  (she  resumed)  deep  in  the  kindred  gloom 
Of  superstition,  and  of  slavery,  sunk ! 
No  glory  now  can  touch  their  hearts,  benomb'd 
By  loose  dejected  sloth  and  servile  fear: 
No  science  pierce  the  darkness  of  their  minds; 
No  nobler  art  the  quick  ambitious  soul 
Of  imitation  in  their  breast  awake. 
£'cn  to  supply  the  needful  arts  of  life, 
Mechanic  toil  denies  the  hopeless  hand. 
Scarce  any  trace  remaining,  vestige  gray. 
Or  nodding  column  on  the  desert  shore, 
To  point  where  Corinth,  or  where  Athens  stood. 
A  faithless  land  of  violence,  and  death ! 
Where  commerce  parleys,  dubious,  on  the  shore; 
And  his  wild  impulse  curious  search  resirains, 


Afraid  to  trust  the  inhospitable  clime. 
Neglected  nature  fails;  in  sordid  want 
Sunk  and  debased,  their  beauty  beams  no  mote. 
The  sun  himself  seems,  angiy,  to  regard, 
Of  light  unworthy,  the  degenerate  race; 
And  fires  them  oft  with  pestilential  rays: 
While  earth,  blue  poison  steaming  on  the  skies^ 
Indignant,  shakes  them  from  her  troubled  sides. 
But  as  from  man  to  man,  Fate's  first  decree, ' 
Impartial  death  the  tide  of  riches  rolls. 
So  states  must  die  and  Liberty  go  rouiuL 
"Fierce  was  the   stand,  ere  Virtue,  Vakmig 
Arts, 
And  the  soul  fijped  by  me  (that  often,  stung 
With  thoughts  of  better  times  and  old  renown, 
From  hydra-tyrants  tried  to  clear  the  land) 
Lay  quite  extinct  in  Greece,  their  works  efi&oed 
And  gross  o'er  all  unfeeling  bondage  spread. 
Sooner  I  moved  my  much  reluctant  flight. 
Poised  on  the  doubtful  wing:  when  Greece  vnth 

Greece 
Embroil'd  in  foul  contention  fought  no  mom 
For  common  glory,  and  for  common  weal: 
But  false  to  Freedom,  sought  to  quell  the  fioee; 
Broke  the  firm  band  of  Peace,  and  sacred  Lovey 
That  lent  the  whole  irrefragable  force; 
And,  as  around  the  partial  trophy  Hush'd, 
Prepared  the  way  for  total  overthrow. 
Then  to  the  Persian  power,  whose  pride  ibtf 

scom'd, 
When  Xerxes  pour'd  his  millions  o'er  the  land, 
Sparta,  by  turns,  and  Athens,  vilely  sued; 
Sued  to  be  venal  parricides,  to  spill 
Their  country's  bravest  blood,  and  on  themKlfOS 
To  turn  their  matchless  mercenary  arms. 
Peaceful  in  Susa,  then,  sat  the  Great  King;* 
And  by  the  trick  of  treaties,  the  still  waste 
Of  sly  corruption,  and  barbaric  gold, 
EfTocted  what  lus  steel  could  ne'er  perform. 
Profuse  lie  gave  them  the  luxurious  draught, 
Inflaming  all  the  land :  unlialanced  wide 
Their  tottering  states ;  tlieir  wild  assemblies  ruled, 
As  the  winds  turn  at  every  blast  the  seas: 
And  by  their  listed  orators,  whose  breath 
Still  with  a  factious  storm  infested  Greece, 
Roused  them  to  civil  war,  or  dash'd  them  down 
To   sordid  peace — ^Peacolt  that,  when    Sparta 

shook 
Astonish'd  Artaxerxes  on  his  throne, 
Grave  up,  fair-spread  o'er  Asia's  sunny  shore. 
Their  kindred  cities  to  perpetual  chains. 
What  could  so  base,  so  infamous  a  thought 
In  Spartan  hearts  inspire  1  Jealous,  they  saw 


*  So  Uie  kings  of  Perala  were  called  by  the  Greeks. 

tThe  peace  made  by  Antakldaa,  the  Lacedemonisn  iA 
mlral,  with  the  Persians ;  by  which  the  Lar«dcinoniai«sbs» 
doned  all  the  Greeks  eeubUahed  in  the  lesKX  Asia,  to  ths  d» 
mioion  of  the  King  of  Persia. 
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ResfHiing  Atbenn*  rear  again  her  walls : 

And  the  pale  fury  fired  them,  once  again 

To  cnuh  this  rival  city  to  the  dust. 

For  now  no  more  the  nohle  social  sonl 

Of  Liberty  my  fiunilies  combined ; 

But  by  short  views,  and  selfish  passions,  broke, 

Dire  as  when  friends  are  rankled  into  fiws, 

They  mix*d  severe,  and  waged  eternal  war: 

Nor  felt  they,  fbrious,  their  exhausted  force ; 

Nor,  with  fidse  glory,  discord,  madness  blind, 

Sawhow  the  blackening  storm  firom  Thraciacame. 

Long  years  roird  on,t  by  many  a  battle  stain'd, 

The  Mush  and  boast  of  Fame !  where  courage,  fki^ 

And  mifitary  glory  shone  supreme: 

Bat  let  detesting  ages,  firom  the  scene 

Of  Oreece  self-mangled,  turn  the  sickening  eye. 

At  last,  when  bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds, 

She  felt  her  spirits  fail,  and  in  the  dust 

Her  latest  heroes,  Nicias,  Conon,  lay, 

Agesilaxn,  and  the  Theban  friends  :t 

The  Macedonian  vulture  mark'd  his  time, 

By  the  dire  scent  of  Cheronsa§  lured. 

And,  fierce  descending,  seized  his  hapless  prey. 

'*  Thus  tame  submitted  to  the  victor's  yoke 
Greece,  once  the  gay,  the  turbulent,  the  bold ; 
For  every  grace,  and  muse,  and  science  bom ; 
With  arts  of  War,  of  Qovcmment,  elate ; 
To  tyrants  dreadful,  dreadful  to  the  best ; 
Whom  I  myself  could  scarcely  rule :  and  thus 
The  Persian  fetters,  that  inthrall'd  the  mind, 
Were  tum'd  to  formal  and  apparent  chains. 

"  Unless  ComipUpn  first  deject  the  pride, 
And  guardian  vigour  of  the  firee-born  soul, 
All  crude  attempts  of  violence  are  vain ; 
For  firm  within,  and  while  at  heart  untouch'd, 
Ne'er  yet  by  fi)rce  was  firee^om  overcome. 
But  soon  as  Independence  stoops  the  head. 
To  Vice  enslaved,  and  vice-created  wants; 
Then  to  some  foul  corrupting  hand,  whose  waste 
These  heightened  wants  with  fatal  bounty  fbeds: 
From  man  to  man  the  slackening  ruin  runs, 
Till  the  whole  state  unncr\'ed  in  Slavery  sinks.' 

PART  III. 
ROME. 


CONTENTS. 
As  thb  paxt  contains  a  descripiion  of  the  establhdiment  of 
Liberty  tn  Rome,  It  t)egins  with  a  Tiew  of  the  Grecian  Colo- 
nies  setded  in  the  ■outhem  parts  of  Italy,  wMeh  with  Bidly 
eoiMtitiiied  the  Gnat  Greece  of  liie  Ancients.  WHh  them  oo- 
kmke^  the  Spirit  of  Libeny  and  of  Republlo^  spreads  ovtr 


*  Athens  had  been  dinnantlcd  by  the  LacedemoniaM^  at 
the  end  of  the  flm  Peloponneaian  war,  and  was  at  this  time 
rauwed  by  Oonon  to  its  former  splendour. 

1  The  Peloponnesian  war. 

^Fetopldas  and  Epamlnondas. 

I  The  battle  of  Cheronsa,  in  which  Philip  of  Blacedoa  nU 
mAy  delaaied  the  Greeks. 

2u2 


Italy.  Transition  to  Pythagoras  and  his  philomphy,  whkh 
be  taught  through  those  free  states  and  cities.  Arakkt  the 
muxj  small  Republics  in  Italy,  Rome  the  destined  seat  crf'Ii* 
beny.  Her  establishment  there  dated  from  the  expukdon  ci 
theTarquino.  How  difTerihg  from  that  in  Greece.  Refsreooa 
to  a  view  of  the  Roman  Republic  given  in  the  Fim  Part  of 
this  Poem :  to  mark  its  Rise  and  FaD  the  peculiar  purport  of 
this.  During  its  flrftages,  the  greatest  force  of  Liberty  and 
Vinae  exerted.  The  source  whence  derived  tbs  Heroic  Vlr* 
cues  of  the  Romans.  Enumeration  of  these  Vixtnea  Ttaaoca 
their  security  at  home;  their  glory,  succeai^  and  (mpirs 
abroad.  Bounds  of  the  Roman  empire  geographically  de- 
scribed. The  states  of  Greece  restcned  to  Liberty,  by  TIttn 
Quintns  Flaminins,  the  highest  instance  of  public  generosity 
and  beneficence.  The  km  of  liberty  In  Rome.  lis  caoM^ 
progrBSi^and,completioninthedeathorBrutu&  RomauDder 
the  cmperore.  From  Rome  the  Goddess  of  Libeny  goes 
among  the  Northern  Nations ;  where,  by  infusing  into  them 
her  Spirit  and  general  priiK^iplea^  she  lays  the  groundwark  of 
her  future  eatabiishments;  sends  them  In  vn^eance  on  the 
Roman  empire,  now  totaOy  enslaved ;  and  then,  vriih  Ana 
and  Sciences  in  her  train,  quits  earth  during  the  dark  9gat. 
The  celestial  regions,  to  which  Liberty  retired,  not  proper  to 
be  opened  to  the  view  of  mortala 

Here  melting;  mixed  with  air  the  ideal  fbrms 
That  painted  still  whatever  the  goddess  sung. 
Then  I,  impatient. — *  From  extinguished  Greeee, 
To  what  new  region  stieam'd  the  Human  DayT 
She  softly  sighing,  as  when  Zephyr  leaves, 
Resign'd  to  Boreas,  the  declining  year, 
Resumed.—'  Indignant,  theifo  last  scenes  I  fled.** 
And  long  ere  then,  Lcucadia's  cloudy  cUflf, 
And  the  Ceraunian  hills  behind  me  thrown, 
All  Latiiun  stood  aroused.    Ages  beibre. 
Great  mother  of  republics!  Greece  had  pour'd. 
Swarm  after  swarm,  her  ardent  youth  around. 
On  Asia,  Afiric,  Sicily,  they  stooped, 
But  chief  on  fair  Hcspcria's  winding  shore; 
Where,  from  Laciniiunt  to  Etnuian  Tales, 
They  roll'd  increasing  colonies  along. 
And  lent  materials  for  my  Roman  reign. 
With  them  my  spirit  spr^ ;  and  numerous  stating 
And  cities  rose,  on  Grecian  models  formed; 
As  its  parental  policy  and  arts 
Each  had  imbibed.    Besides,  to  each  assign'd 
A  guardian  Genius,  o'er  the  public  weal. 
Kept  an  unclosing  eye;  tried  to  sustain. 
Or  more  sublime,  the  soul  inftised  by  mu: 
And  strong  the  battle  rose,  with  various  wave, 
Against  the  tyrant  demons  of  the  land. 
Thus  they  their  little  wars  and  triumphs  knew; 
Their  flows  of  fortune,  and  receding  times, 
But  almost  all  below  the  proud  regard 
Of  story  vow'd  to  Rome,  on  deeds  intent 
That  truth  beyond  the  ffight  of  Fable  bore. 

'  Not  so  the  Samian  sage  ;t  to  him  belongs 
The  brightest  witness  of  recording  Fame. 
For  these  free  states  his  native  islel  forsook, 


*  The  last  struggles  of  Liberty  hi  Greece. 

t  A  promontory  in  Calabria. 

I  Pythagoraa 

f  Samo^  over  which  then  reigned  the  tyrant  PdlyaalM 
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And  a  Tain  tyrant's  transitory  smile, 

He  soi^ht  Crotona's  pure  salubrious  air; 

And  through  Great  Greece*  his  gentle  "wisdom 

taught; 
Wisdom  thatcalm'd  for  listening  yearst  the  mind, 
Nor  ever  heard  amid  the  storm  of  zeal. 
His  mental  eye  first  launch'd  into  the  deeps 
Of  boundless  ether;  where  unnumber'd  orbs, 
Myriads  on  myriads,  through  the  pathless  sky 
Unerring  roll,  and  wind  their  steady  way. 
There  he  the  full  consenting  choir  beheld; 
There  first  discern'd  the  secret  band  of  10^*6, 
The  kind  attraction  that  to  central  suns 
Binds  circling  earths,  and  world  with  world  unites. 
Instructed  thence,  he  great  ideas  form'd 
Of  the  whole-moving  all-informing  God, 
The  Sun  of  beings !  beaming  unconfincd 
Xiight,  life,  and  love,  and  ever  active  power. 
Whom  nought  can  image,  and  who  best  approves 
The  silent  worship  of  the  moral  heart. 
That  joys  in  bounteous  Heaven,  and  spreads  the 

joy. 
Nor  scom'd  the  soaring  sage  to  stoop  to  life, 
And  bound  his  season  to  the  sphere  of  man. 
He  gave  the  four  yet  reigning  virtues):  name; 
Inspired  the  study  of  the  finer  artis 
That  civilize  mankind,  and  laws  devised 
Where  with  enlightened  justice  mercy  mix'd. 
He  e'en  into  his  tender  system,  took 
Whatever  shares  the  brotherhood  of  life: 
He  taught  that  life's  indissoluble  fiame. 
From  brute  to  man,  and  man  to  brute  again, 
For  ever  sliifUng,  runs  the  eternal  round; 
Thence  tried  against  the  blood-polluted  meal, 
And  limbs  yet  quivering  with  some  kindred  soul. 
To  turn  the  human  heart.     Delightful  truth! 
Had  he  beheld  the  living  chain  ascend, 
And  not  a  circling  form,  but  rising  whole. 

'  Amid  these  small  republics  one  arose 
On  yellow  Tiber's  bank,  almi<^hty  Rome, 
Fated  for  me.    A  nobler  spirit  warm'd 
Her  sons;  and,  roused  by  tyrants,  nobler  still 
It  burn'd  in  Brutus ;  the  proud  Tarquins  chased. 
With  all  their  crimes;  bade  radiant  eras  rise, 
And  the  long  honours  of  the  Consul- line. 

'  Here,  from  the  fairer,  not  the  greater,  plan 
Of  Greece  1  varied;  whose  unmixing  states, 
By  the  keen  soul  of  emulation  pierced, 
Long  waged  alone  the  bloodless  war  of  arts. 
And  their  liest  empire  gain'd.     But  to  diffuse 
O'er  men  an  empire  was  my  purpose  now: 
To  let  my  martial  majesty  abroad ; 
Into  the  vortex  of  one  sUitt^  to  draw 
The  whole  mix'd  force,  and  liberty,  on  earth; 
To  conquer  tyrants,  and  sot  nutiuns  free. 


•  The  Bouihem  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  so  called  because 
•f  the  Grecian  colonics  there  pcttlod 
1  Ilia  sctiolarB  were  enjoined  silence  for  five  years. 
t  Tbs  four  cardiuU  vinucs. 


'  Already  have  I  given,  with  flying  touch, 
A  broken  view  of  this  my  amplest  reign. 
Now,  while  its  first,  last,  periods  you  surrey, 
Mark  how  it  labouring  rose,  and  rapid  fell. 
*  When  Rome,  in  noon-tide  empire  grasp'd  th 
world. 
And,  soon  as  her  resistless  legions  shone, 
The  nations  stoop 'd  around ;  though  then  appm*! 
Her  grandeur  most;  yet  in  her  dawn  of  powei^ 
By  many  a  jealous  equal  people  pressed. 
Then  was  the  toil,  the  mighty  struggle  then; 
Then  for  each  Roman  I  a  hero  told ; 
And  every  passing  sun,  and  Latian  scene, 
Saw  patriot  virtues  then,  and  awful  deeds, 
That  or  surpass  the  fiiith  of  modern  times, 
Or,  if  believed,  with  sacred  horror  strike. 

'For  then  to  prove  my  most  exalted  power, 
I  to  the  point  of  full  perfection  push'd. 
To  fondness  and  enthusiastic  zeal, 
The  great,  the  reigning  passion  of  the  free. 
That  godlike  passion!  which,  the  bounds  of  sett 
Divinely  bursting,  the  whole  public  takes 
Into  the  heart,  enlarged,  and  burning  high 
With  the  mix'd  ardour  of  unnumberd  selves; 
Of  all  who  safe  beneath  the  voted  laws 
Of  the  same  parent  state,  fraternal,  live. 
From  this  kind  sun  of  moral  nature  fiow'd 
Virtues,  that  shine  the -light  of  humankind. 
And,  ray'd  through  story,  warm  remotest  time. 
These  virtues  too,  reflected  to  their  source, 
Increased  its  flame.     The  social  charm  went 

round, 
The  fair  idea,  more  attractive  still. 
As  more  by  virtue  mark'd;  till  Romans,  all 
One  band  of  friends,  unconquerable  ffiew. 

'  Hence,  w^hen  their  country  raised  her  plaintive 
voice, 
The  voice  of  pleading  Nature  was  not  heard; 
And  in  their  hearts  the  fathers  throbb'd  no  more; 
Stem  to  themselves,  but  gentle  to  the  whole. 
Hence  sweeten'd  Pain,  the  luxury  of  toil; 
Patience,  that  baflled  fortune  s  utmost  rage; 
High-minded  Hope,  which  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
When  Brennus  conqucr'd,  and  when  Canna*  bled, 
The  bravest  impulse  felt,  and  scom'd  despair. 
Hence  Moderation  a  new  conquest  gain'd : 
As  on  the  vanquish'd,  like  descemlinjr  heaven, 
Their  dewy  mercy  dropp'd,  the  bounty  beam'd, 
And  by  the  labouring  hand  were  crowns  bestowed 
Fmitful  of  men,  hence  hard  laborious  life, 
Which  no  fatigue  can  quell,  no  season  pi»*rre. 
Hence,  Independence,  with  liLs  httle  pleasetl 
Serene,  and  self-sufficient,  like  a  god ; 
In  whom  Corruption  could  not  lodge  one  charm, 
Wiiile  he  his  honest  roots  to  gold  preferr'd; 
While  tmly  rich,  and  by  his  Sabine  field, 
The  man  maintaui'd,  the  Roman's  splendour  all 
Was  in  the  public  wealth  and  glory  placed : 
Or  ready,  a  rough  swain,  to  guide  the  plough; 
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Or  elae,  the  purple  o'er  his  shoulder  thrown, 
In  long  majirstic  flow,  to  rule  the  state, 
With  Wisddm's  purest  eye;  or,  clad  in  steel, 
To  drive  the  steady  battle  on  the  foe. 
Hence  every  passion,  e'en  the  proudest,  stoop'd 
To  common  good:  Camillus,  thy  revenge; 
Thy  glory,  Fabius.     All  submissive  hence, 
Consuls,  Dictators,  still  resign'd  their  rule, 
The  very  moment  that  the  laws  ordain'd. 
Though  Conquest  o'er  them  clapp'd  her  eagle- 
wings, 
Her  laurels  wreath'd,  and  yoked  her  snowy  steeds 
To  the  triumphal  car;  soon  as  expired 
The  latest  hour  of  sway,  taught  to  submit, 
^A  harder  lesson  that  than  to  command) 
Into  the  private  Roman  sunk  the  chief 
If  Rome  was  served,  and  glorious,  careless  they 
By  whom.    Their  country's  fame  they  dccm'd 

their  own; 
And  above  envy,  in  a  rival's  train, 
Sung  the  loud  Ids  by  themselves  deserved. 
Hence  matchless  courage.    On  Cremera's  bonk, 
Hence  fell  the  Fabii ;  hence  the  Decii  died; 
And  Curtius  plunged  into  the  flaming  gulf 
Hence  Rcgulus  the  wavering  fathers  firm'd. 
By  dreadful  counsel  never  given  l)cforc ; 
For  Roman  honour  sued,  and  his  own  doonl. 
Hence  ho  sustain'd  to  dare  a  death  prepared 
By  Punic  rage.     On  earth  hu  manly  look 
Relentless  fix'd,  he  from  a  last  embrace, 
By  chains  polluted,  put  his  wife  aside. 
His  little  children  climbing  for  a  kiss ; 
Then  dumb  through  rows  of  weeping,  wondering 

friends, 
A  new  illustrious  exile !  prcss'd  along. 
Nor  less  impatient  did  he  pierce  the  crowds 
Opposing  his  return,  than  if,  escaped 
From  long  litigious  suits,  he  glad  forsook 
The  noisy  town  a  while  and  city  cloud 
To  breathe  Vcnafrian,  or  Tarentine  air. 
Need  I  these  high  particulars  recount  1 
The  meanest  bosom  felt  a  thirst  for  fame ; 
Flight  their  worst  death,  and  shame  their  only  fear. 
LAfe  had  no  charms,  nor  any  terrors  fate, 
When  Rome  and  glory  call'd.    But,  in  one  view, 
Mark  the  rare  boast  of  these  unequal'd  times. 
Ages  revolved  unsullied  by  a  crime: 
Astrea  rcign'd,  and  scarcely  needed  laws 
To  bind  a  race  elated  with  the  pride 
Of  virtue,  and  disdaining  to  descend 
To  meanness,  mutual  violence,  and  wronjrs. 
While  war  around  them  raged,  in  happy  Rome 
All  peaceful  smiled,  all  save  the  passing  clouds 
That  often  hang  on  Freedom's  jealous  brow ; 
And  fair  unblemish'd  centuries  elapsed, 
When  not  a  Roman  bled  but  in  the  field. 
Their  virtue  such,  that  an  unbalanced  state, 
Still  between  Noble  and  Plebeian  tost. 
As  flow'd  tha  wuve  of  fluctuating  power. 


Was  then  kept  firm,  and  with  triumphant  prow 
Rode  out  the  storms.     Oft  thouf^h  the  native 

feuds. 
That  from  the  first  their  constitution  shook, 
(A  latent  ruin,  growing  as  it  grew,) 
Stood  on  the  threatening  point  of  civil  war 
Ready  to  rush :  yet  could  the  lenient  voice 
Of  wisdom,  soothing  the  tumultuous  soul, 
Those  sons  of  virtue  calm.   Their  generous  heaxls 
Unpetrified  by  self,  so  naked  lay 
And  sensible  to  Truth,  that  o'er  the  rage 
Of  giddy  faction,  by  oppression  sweD'd, 
Prevailed  a  simple  fable,  and  at  once 
To  peace  recover'd  the  divided  state. 
But  if  their  often  cheated  hopes  refused 
The  soothing  touch;  still,  in  the  love  of  Rome, 
The  dread  Dictator  found  a  sure  resource. 
Was  she  assaulted  1  was  her  g\oTy  stain'dl 
One  common  quarrel  wide  inflamed  the  whole. 
Foes  in  the  forum  in  the  field  were  friends. 
By  social  danger  bound ;  each  fond  for  each. 
And  for  their  dearest  country  all,  to  die. 

*  Thus  up  the  hill  of  empire  slow  they  toil'd : 
Till,  the  bold  summit  gain'd,  the  thousand  statee 
Of  proud  Italia  blended  into  one ; 

Then  o'er  the  nations  they  resistless  rush'd, 
And  touch'd  the  limits  of  the  failing  world. 

*  Let  Fancy's  eye  the  distant  lines  unite. 
See  that  which  borders  wild  the  western  main. 
Where  storms  at  largo   resound,  and  tides  im- 
mense; 

From  Caledonia's  dim  cerulean  coast. 
And  moist  Hibernia,  to  where  Atlas,  lodged 
Amid  the  restless  clouds  and  leaning  heaven. 
Hangs  o'er  the  deep  that  borrows  thence  its  name. 
Mark  fhat  opposed,  where  first  the  springing  morn 
Her  roses  sheds,  and  shakes  around  her  dews : 
From  the  dire  deserts  by  the  Caspian  laved. 
To  where  the  Tigris  and  Euprates,  join'd. 
Impetuous  tear  the  Babylonian  plain ; 
And  bless'd  Arabia  aromatic  breathes. 
See  that  dividing  far  the  watery  north, 
Parent  of  floods !  from  the  majestic  Rhine, 
Drunk   by   Batavian   meads,   to  where   seven 

mouth'd, 
InEuxine  waves  the  fla&hing  Danube  roars: 
To  where  the  frozen  Tanais  scarcely  stirs 
The  dead  Meotic  pool,  or  the  long  Rha,* 
In  the  black  Scythian  seat  his  torrent  throws. 
Last,  that  beneath  the  burning  zone  behold : 
See  where  it  runs,  from  the  deep-loaded  plains 
Of  Mauritania  to  the  Libyan  sands. 
Where  Ammon  lifts  amid  the  torrid  waste 
A  verdant  isle,  with  shade  and  fountain  fresh*, 
And  farther  to  the  full  Egyptian  shore, 
To  where  the  Nile  from  Ethiopian  clouds, 


*  The  ancient  name  of  the  Volga, 
t  The  Caspian  Sea. 
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Of  Cicero  demanded,  all  the  force, 
All  the  8tate>wiclding  magic  of  his  tongue; 
And  all  the  thunder  of  my  Cato's  zeal. 
With  these  I  linger'd ;  till  the  flame  anew 
Burst  out,  in  hlaze  immense,  and  wrapt  the  world. 
The  shameful  contest  sprung ;  to  whom  mankind 
Should  yield  the  neck :  to  Pompey,  who  conceal'd 
A  rage  impatient  of  an  equal  name ; 
Or  to  the  nobler  Cssar,  on  whose  brow 
O'er  daring  vice  deluding  virtue  smiled, 
And  who  no  less  a  vain  superior  scom'd. 
Both  bled,  but  bled  in  vain.    New  traitors  rose. 
The  venal  will  be  bought,  the  base  have  lords. 
To  these  vile  wars  I  left  ambitious  slaves; 
And  from  Philippi's  field,  from  where  in  dust 
The  last  of  Romans,  matchless  Brutus!  lay, 
Spread  to  the  north  untamed  a  rapid  wing. 

'  What  though  the  first  smooth  Cssars  arts  ca- 
ress'd, 
Merit  and  virtue,  stimulating  me? 
Severely  tender !  cruelly  humane ! 
The  chain  to  clinch,  and  make  it  softer  sit 
On  the  new-broken  still  ferocious  state. 
From  the  dark  Third,*  succeeding,  I  beheld 
The  imi>eria1  monsters  all. — A  race  on  earth 
Vindictive,  sent  the  scourge  of  humankind! 
Whose  blind  profusion  drain'd  a  bankrupt  world; 
Whose  lust  to  forming  nature  seems  disgrace; 
And  whose  infernal  rage  bade  every  drop 
Of  ancient  blood,  that  yet  retained  my  flame, 
To  that  of  P»tu8,t  in  the  peaceful  bath, 
Or  Rome's  affrighted  streets,  inglorious  flow. 
But  almost  just  the  meanly  patient  death, 
That  waits  a  tyrant's  unprcvented  stroke. 
Titus  indeed  gave  one  short  evening  gleam ; 
More  cordial  felt,  as  in  the  midst  it  spread 
Of  storm,  and  horror.     The  delight  of  men! 
He  who  the  day,  when  his  o'erflowing  hand 
Had  made  no  happy  heart,  concluded  lost; 
Trajan  and  he,  with  the  mild  siret  and  son, 
EUs  son  of  virtue !  eased  awhile  mankind; 
And  arts  revived  beneath  their  gentle  beam. 
Then  was  their  last  effort:  what  sculpture  raised 
To  Trajan's  glory,  following  triumphs  stole ; 
And  mix'd  with  Gothic  forms,  (the  chisel's  shame) 
On  that  triumphal  arch,f  die  forms  of  Greece. 

'Meantime  o'er  rocky  Thrace,  and  the  deep 
vales 
Of  gelid  Hsemas,  I  pursued  my  flight; 


•TlbcrliML 

t  Thrasea  P»tus,  put  to  doath  by  Nera  Tacitus  Introduces 
die  account  he  gives  of  his  death,  thus: — 'After  having  in- 
humanly slaugtitered  so  many  illustrious  men,  he  (Nero) 
burned  at  last  with  a  desire  of  cutting  off  virtue  itaclf  in  the 
person  of  Tlinwpa,'  dtc 

t  Antoninus  Pius,  and  his  adopted  son  Marcus  Auivlias, 
afterwards  called  Antoninus  Philosophua 

f  Constaniine's  arcli,  to  build  which,  that  of  Trajan  was 
flMfroved.  aculptura  having  been  then  almost  entirely  Ijic. 


And,  piercing  farthest  Scythia,  westward  swept 
Sarmatia,*  traversed  by  a  thousand  stirams. 
A  sullen  land  of  lakes,  and  fens  immeniie. 
Of  rocks,  resounding  torrents,  gloomy  heaths, 
And  cruel  deserts  black  with  sounding  pine ; 
Where  nature  frowns:  though  sometimes  into 

smiles 
She  softens;  and  immediate  at  the  touch 
Of  southern  gales,  throws  from  the  sudden  glebe 
Luxuriant  pasture,  and  a  waste  of  flowers. 
But,  cold-compress'd,  when  the  whole  loaded 

heaven 
Descends  in  snow,  lost  in  one  white  abrupt, 
Lies  undistinguish'd  earth ;  and,  seized  by  fioit 
Lakes,  headlong  streams,  and  floods,  and  ooeain 

sleep. 
Yet  there  life  glows ;  the  furry  millions  then 
Deep  dig  their  dens  beneath  the  sheltering  snowi: 
And  there  a  race  of  men  prolific  swarms, 
To  various  pain,  to  little  pleasure  used ; 
On  whom,  keen-parching,  heat  Riphean  winds; 
Hard  like  their  soil,  and  like  their  climate  fiooe, 
The  nursery  of  nations! — These  I  roused. 
Drove  land  on  land,  on  people  people  pour'd; 
Till  from  almost  perpetual  night  they  broke, 
As  if  in  search  of  day ;  and  o'er  the  banks 
Of  yielding  empire,  only  slave-eastain'd, 
Resistless  raged;  in  vengeance  urged  l^  me. 

*Long  in  the  barbarous  heart  the  boried  seeds 
Of  Freedom  lay,  for  many  a  wintry  age ; 
And  though  my  spirit  work'd,  by  slow  degrees, 
Nought  but  its  pride  and  fierceness  yet  appear'd 
Then  was  the  night  of  time,  that  parted  worids. 
I  quitted  earth  the  while.    As  when  the  tribes 
Adrial,  wam'd  of  rising  winter,  ride 
Autumnal  winds,  to  warmer  climates  borne; 
So,  arts  and  each  good  genius  in  my  train, 
I  cut  the  closing  gloom,  and  soar'd  to  Heaven. 

*  In  the  bright  regions  there  of  purest  day, 
Far  other  scenes,  and  palaces,  arise, 
Adom'd  profuse  with  other  arts  divine. 
All  beauty  here  below,  to  them  compared, 
Would,  like  a  rose  before  the  midday  sun. 
Shrink  up  its  blossom;  Uke  a  bubble  break 
The  passing  poor  magnificence  of  kings. 
For  there  the  King  of  Nature,  in  full  blaze. 
Calls  every  splendour  forth;  and  there  hb  court, 
Amid  ethereal  powers,  and  virtues,  holds ; 
Angel,  archangel,  tutelary  gods. 
Of  cities,  nations,  empires,  and  of  worlds. 
But  sacred  be  the  veil,  that  kindly  clouds 
A  light  too  keen  for  mortals;  wraps  a  view 
Too  softening  fair,  for  those  that  here  in  dust 
Must  cheerful  Unl  out  their  appointed  years. 
A  sense  of  higher  Ufc  would  only  damp 
The  schoolboy's  task,  and  spoil  his  playful  hours. 


*  The  ancient  Sannatia  contained  a  vast  tract  ol  coanOT 
running  all  along  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia 
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Nor  could  the  chUl  of  Reason,  feeble  man, 
With  vigour  through  this  infant-being  drudge ; 
Did  brighter  worlds,  their  unimagined  bliss 
Disclosing,  dazzle  and  dissolve  his  mind.' 

PART  IV. 
BRITAIN. 

CONTENTS. 

Difleience  betwbct  the  Ancients  and  Modems  riightly 
touched  upon.  Descriptioo  of  the  dork  ages.  The  Godden 
•f  LibertjT,  who  during  these  is  supposed  to  have  left  earth, 
KCiini%  attended  wiUi  Arts  and  Science.  She  first  dcsoeiKlB 
oDitaljr.  Sculpture^  Painting,  and  Architecture  fix  at  Kome^ 
to  rerire  their  several  arts  by  the  great  models  of  antiquity 
therci  ifhich  many  barbarous  invasions  had  not  been  able  to 
destroy.  Tlie  revival  of  these  arts  marked  out  That  some- 
limes  arts  may  flourish  for  a  while  under  deqwtic  govem- 
menti^  though  never  tlie  natural  and  genuine  pn)ducti<m  of 
tbem.  Learning  b^ns  to  dawn.  The  Muse  and  Science 
attend  Liberty,  who  in  her  progress  towards  Great  Britain 
nises  several  free  states  and  cities.  These  enumerated.  Au* 
due's  exclamation  of  joy,  upon  seeing  the  Briiidi  seas  and 
coasts  rise  in  the  vision,  which  pointed  whatever  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  said,  She  reeunMs  her  narration.  The  Genius  of 
the  Dieep  apptan,  and  addressing  Liberty,  aanciates  Great 
aritain  into  his  dominl(m.  Liberty  received  and  congratu* 
nied  by  Britannia,  and  the  Native  Genii  or  Virtues  of  the 
fahmd.  These  described.  Animated  by  the  presence  of  Li- 
berty, they  begin  their  operationa  Their  beneficent  influence 
Gooarasted  with  the  works  and  delud(xis  of  opposing  Demons. 
Concludes  with  an  abstract  of  the  English  history,  marking 
the  several  Advances  of  Liberty,  down  to  her  complete  eeta^ 
Mtai>m*.nt  at  the  Rovdution. 


Struck  with  the  rising  scene,  thus  I  amazed : 
'Ah,  GJoddesB,  what  a  change!  is  earth  the 
samel 
Of  the  same  kind  the  ruthless  race  she  feedsl 
And  does  the  same  fair  sun  and  ether  spread 
Round  this  vile  spot  their  all-enlivening  soul  1 
Lo !  beauty  fails;  lost  in  unlovely  forms 
Of  little  pomp,  magnificence  no  more 
Exahs  the  mind,  and  bid  the  public  smile: 
While  to  rapacious  interest  Glory  leaves 
Mankind,  and  every  grace  of  life  is  gone.' 

To  this  the  Power,  whose  vital  radiance  calls 
From  the  brute  mass  of  man  an  ordered  world: 
'  Wait  till  the  morning  shines,  and  fiom  the 
depth 
Of  Grothic  darkness  springs  another  day. 
True,  Genius  droops ;  the  tender  ancient  taste 
Of  Beauty,  then  fresh  blooming  in  her  prime, 
But  faintly  trembles  through  the  callous  soul; 
And  Ghrandeur,  or  of  morals,  or  of  life, 
Sinks  into  safe  pursuits,  and  creeping  cares. 
E'en  cautious  Virtue  seems  to  stoop  her  flight, 
And  aged  life  to  deem  the  generous  deeds 
Of  youth  romantic.    Yet  in  cooler  thought 
Well  reason'd,  in  researches  piercing  deep 
Through  nature's  works,  in  profitable  arts, 


And  all  that  calm  Experience  can  disclose, 
(Slow  guide,  but  sure,)  behold  the  world  anew 
Exalted  rise,  with  other  honours  crown'd ; 
And,  where  my  Spirit  wakes  the  finer  powers, 
Athenian  laurels  still  afresh  shall  bloom. 

'  Oblivious  ages  pass'd ;  while  earth,  forsook 
By  her  best  Grcnii,  lay  to  Demons  foul, 
And  unchain'd  Furies,  an  abandon'd  prey. 
Contention  led  the  van ;  first  small  of  size. 
But  soon  dilating  to  the  dues  she  towers  : 
Then,  wide  as  air,  the  hvid  Fury  spread. 
And  high  her  head  above  the  stormy  clouds, 
She  blazed  in  omens,  swell'd  the  groaning  winds 
With  wild  surmises,  battlings,  sounds  of  war: 
From  land  to  land  the  maddening  trumpet  blew, 
And  pour'd  her  venom  through  the  heart  of  man. 
Shook  to  the  pole,  the  North  obey'd  her  call 
Forth  rush'd  the  bloody  power  of  Gothic  war, 
War  against  hmnan  kind :  Rapine,  that  led 
Millions  of  raging  robbers  in  hjs  traui : 
Unlistcning,  barbarous  Force,  to  whom  the  sword 
Is  reason,  honour,  law:  the  foe  of  arts 
By  monsters  follow'd,  hideous  to  behold. 
That  claim'd  their  place.    Outrageous  mix'd  with 

these 
Another  species  of  tyrannic*  rule. 
Unknown  before,  whose  cankerous  shackles  seized 
The  envenom'd  soul ;  a  wilder  Fury,  she 
Even  o'er  her  Elder  Sistert  tyrannized ; 
Or,  if  perchance  agreed,  inflamed  her  rage. 
Dire  was  her  train,  and  loud :  the  sable  band, 
Thundering ;— "  Submit,  ye  Laity  I  yo  profane  I 
Earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  therefore  ours ;  let  kings 
Allow  the  conunon  claim,  and  half  be  theirs; 
If  not,  behold !  the  sacred  lightning  flies !" 
Scholastic  Discord,  with  a  himdred  tongues. 
For  science  uttering  jangling  words  obscure, 
Where  frighted  reason  never  yet  could  dwell : 
Of  peremptory  feature,  cleric  Pride, 
Whose  reddening  cheek  no  contradiction  bean; 
And  holy  Slander,  his  associate  firm, 
On  whom  the  lying  Spirit  still  descends : 
Mother  of  tortures!  persecuting  Zeal, 
High  flashing  in  her  hand  the  ready  torch. 
Or  poniard  bathed  in  unbelieving  blood ; 
Hell's  fiercest  fiend !  of  saintly  brow  demure, 
Assuming  a  celestial  seraph's  name, 
While  she  beneath  the  blasphemous  pretence 
Of  pleasing  Parent  Heaven,  the  Sourco  of  Love  t 
Has  wrought  more  horrors,  more  detested  deeds^ 
Than  all  the  rest  combined.    Led  on  by  her. 
And  wild  of  head  to  work  her  fell  designs. 
Came  idiot  superstition ;  round  with  cars 
Innumerous  strow'd,  ten  thousand  monkish  foimt 
With  legends  ply'd  them,  and  with  tenets,  nieant 
To  charm  or  scare  the  simple  into  slaves, 


'Church  power,  or  ecclesissrtcal  tynumy. 
t  GtvU  tyranpy. 
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And  poiflon  reawm;  grom,  she  swallows  all, 
The  most  absurd  believing  ever  most. 
Broad  o'er  the  whole  her  universal  night, 
The  gloom  still  doubling,  Ignorance  diflused. 

'  Nought  to  be  seen,  but  viabnaiy  monks 
To  councils  strolling,  and  embroiling  creeds ; 
Banditti  Saints,*  disturbing  distant  lands; 
And  unknown  nations,  wandering  for  a  home. 
All  lay  reversed:  the  sacred  aits  of  rule, 
Tum'd  to  flagitious  leagues  against  mankind, 
And  arts  of  plunder  more  and  more  avow'd ; 
Pure  plain  Devotiont  to  a  solemn  faroe; 
To  holy  dotage  Virtue,  even  to  a  guile, 
To  murder,  and  a  mockery  of  oaths ; 
Brave  ancient  Freedom  to  the  rage  of  slaves,t 
Proud  of  thoir  state,  and  fighting  for  their  chains ; 
Dishonour'd  Courage  to  the  bravo's  trade,! 
To  civil  broil ;  and  Glory  to  romance. 
Thus  human  lift  unhinged,  to  ruin  reel'di 
And  giddy  Reason  totter*d  on  her  throne. 

'  At  last  Heaven's  best  inexplicable  scheme. 
Disclosing,  bade  new  brightening  eras  smile. 
The  high  command  gone  forth.  Arts  in  my  train, 
And  azure-mantled  Science,  swift  we  spread 
A  sounding  pinion.    Eager  pity,  mix'd 
"With  indignation,  urged  her  downward  flight 
On  Latium  first  we  stoop'd,  for  doubtful  life 
That  panted,  sunk  beneath  unnumber'd  woes.  ] 
Ah,  poor  Italia  1  what  a  bitter  cup 
Of  vengeance  hast  thou  drain'dl  Goths.  Vandals, 

Huns, 
Lombards,  barbarians  broke  from  every  land, 
How  many  a  ruffian  form  hast  thou  beheld  1 
What  horrid  jargons  hoard,  where  rage  alone 
Was  all  thy  frighted  ear  could  comprehend  1 
How  frequent  by  the  red  inhuman  hand. 
Yet  wann  with    brother's,    husband's,   fiither's 

blood, 
Hast  thou  thy  matrons  and  thy  virgins  seen 
To  violation  dragg'd,  and  mingled  death  1 
What  conflagrations,  earthquakes,  ravage,  floods, 
Have  tum'd  thy  cities  into  stony  wilds; 
And  succourless,  and  bare,  the  poor  remains 
Of  wretches  forth  to  Nature's  common  casti 
Added  to  these  the  still  continued  waste 
Of  inbred  foes  that  on  thy  vitals  prey,ll 
And,  double  t3rrant8,  seizo  the  very  soul. 
Where  hadst  thou  treasures  for  this  rapine  alll 
These  hungry  myriads,  that  thy  bowels  tore, 
Heap'd  sack  on  sack,  and  buried  in  their  rage 
Wonders  of  art ;  whence  this  gray  scene,  a  mine 
Of  more  than  gold  becomes  and  orient  gems. 
Where  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  united  glow. 

'*  Here  Sculpture,  Painting,  Arehitecture,  bent 


*Cnaade& 

f  The  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

I  Va«aUge,  whence  the  attachmett  of  clane  to  their  diieC 

I  DoaUing.  I  The  Hieruxby. 


From  ancient  models  to  restore  their  arts, 
Remain'd.    A  httle  trace  we  how  they  rose. 

'  Amid  the  hoary  ruins,  Scripture  first, 
Deep  digging,  from  theoavem  dark  and  damp 
Their  grave  for  ages,  bid  her  marble  race 
Spring  to  new  light.    Joy  sparkled  in  her  cyei 
And  old  remembrance  thrill'd  in  every  though 
As  she  the  pleasing  resurrection  saw, 
In  leaning  site,  respiring  £rom  his  toils, 
The  well  known  Hero,*  who  deliver'd  G^reeoe^ 
His  ample  chest,  all  tempested  vnth  force. 
Unconquerable  rear'd.    She  saw  the  head, 
Breathing  the  hero,  small,  of  Grecian  sin. 
Scarce  more  extensive  than  the  sinewy  wek: 
The  spreading  shoulders,  muscular  and  bnri; 
The  whole  a  mass  of  swelling  sinews,  toudiM 
Into  harmonious  shape;  she  saw,  and  jeyU 
TheyeUow  hunter,  Meleager,  raised 
His  beauteous  firont,  and  through  the  fiU 

whole 
Shows  what  ideas  smiled  of  old  in  Ghreeee. 
Of  raging  aspect,  rush'd  impetuous  forth 
The  Ghdiatorr^  pitiless^  k)dc, 
And  each  ke^  sinew  braced,  the  storm  of  «ir, 
Ruffling,  o'er  all  his  nervous  body  frowns. 
The  dying  othert  from  the  gloom  she  dievr: 
Supported  on  his  shortcn'd  arm  he  kana^ 
Prone,  agonizing;  with  incumbent  fiite. 
Heavy  declines  his  head;  yet  dark  beneath 
The  sufiering  feature  sullen  vengeance  lorn 
Shame,  indignation,  unaccomplish'd  rage, 
And  still  the  cheated  eye  expects  his  fall 
All  conquest-flush'd,  from  prostrate  Python,  cti 
The  quivcr'd  Ghx!.§    In  graceful  act  he  sundi^ 
His  arm  extended  with  the  slacken'd  bow: 
Light  flows  his  easy  robe,  and  fair  displays 
A  manly  soften'd  form.    The  bloom  of  godi 
Seems  youthful  o'er  the  beardless  cheek  to  wv 
His  features  yet  heroic  ardour  warms; 
And  sweet  subsiding  to  a  native  smile, 
Mix'd  with  the  joy  elating  conquest  gives, 
A  scatter'd  frown  exalts  his  matchless  air. 
On  Flora  moved;  her  full  proportion'd  limbs 
Rise  through  the  mantle  fluttering  in  the  bree 
The  Ctueen  of  Loveit  arose,  as  firom  the  deep 
She  sprung  in  all  the  melting  pomp  of  charms. 
Bashful  she  bends,  her  vrell  taught  look  aside 
Turns  in  enchanting  guise,  where  dubious  mi 
Vain  conscious  beauty,  a  dissembled  sense 
Of  modest  shame,  and  slippery  looks  of  love. 
The  gaaoer  grows  enamour'd,  and  the  stone, 
As  if  exulting  in  its  conquest,  smiles. 
So  tum'd  each  limb,  so  swell'd  with  softei 

art, 
That  the  deluded  eye  the  marble  doubts. 


*  The  Ilerculedof  Fameae.  1  Fighting  Gladial 

t  Djrlng  Gladiator.  S  ApoUo  oTDelvldf 

I  VeDUSomedici 
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her  utmost  maBterpiece*  she  found, 
daro  fired  ;t  the  miserable  sire, 
with  his  son's  in  fate's  severest  grasp: 
rpcnts,  twisting  round,  their  stringent  folds 
^le  tie.    Such  passion  here, 
gonics,  such  bitterness  of  pain, 

0  to  tremble  through  the  tortured  stonei 
le  touch'd  heart  engrosses  all  the  view. 

unmark'd  the  best  proportions  pass, 
ver  Greece  beheld;  and,  seen  alone, 
rapt  eye  the  imperious  passions  seiie : 
heir's  doable  pangs,  both  for  himself 
<DB  convulsed ;  to  Heaven  his  rueful  look, 
ng  aid,  and  half  accusing,  cast; 

1  despair  with  indignation  miz'd, 
strong  curling  monsters  from  his  side 
1  extended  fury  can  not  tear. 

aider  touch'd,  with  varied  art,  his  sons 
soft  rage  of  younger  passions  show, 
^s  helpless  fate  one  sinks  oppress'd ; 
yet  unpierced,  the  frighted  other  tdee 
t  to  steal  out  of  the  horrid  twine. 
)  bore  no  more,  but  straight  from  Qothie 
nut 

isel  dear'd,  and  dustt  and  fragments  drove 
me  round.    Successive  as  it  went 
an  to  son,  with  more  enlivening  touch, 
be  brute  rock  it  call'd  the  breathing  fisno; 
a  legislator's  awiiil  grace 
,  Buonaroti  bid  a  Mosesl  rise, 
oking  love  immense,  a  Saviour  Gk)d.f 
hese  observant.  Painting  £elt  the  fire 
iward.    Then  extatic  she  diffiwRd 
uvBs,  seized  the  pallet,  with  quick  hand 
lours  brew'd ;  and  on  the  Toid  expanse 
f  creation  pour'd,  her  mimio  workL 
as  the  manner  of  her  eldest  race, 
and  dry;  just  struggling  firom  the  taste, 
ad  for  ages  scared  in  cloisters  dim  . 
perstitious  herd;  yet  gloriotts  then 
leam'd  their  works;  where  undeveloped  lay 
Lure  wonders  that  enrich'd  mankind, 
[lew  light  and  grace  o'er  Europe  cast, 
adoal  gather  streams.    Enlarging  Thie, 
ti  hb  portion  of  her  various  gifts 
sddess  dealt,  to  none  indulging  all; 
.  to  Raphael.    At  kind  distanre  still 
on  stands,  like  Happiness,  to  tempt 
nmal  chase.    In  elegant  design, 
ing  nature:  in  ideas  fair, 
1,  extracted  from  the  fine  antique; 


gnvp  of  Lsocoon  and  bis  two  sooos^  dsMrqfad  by 

tnia. 

Endd  n.  ver.  199—227. 

rqncted  of  Ifichael  Angelo  Baooarall,  the  nuMt  ce> 

mMter  of  modem  aculptare^  that  be  wroo^  with 

'taapiraUoD,  or  eotbwiMtical  fury,  which  pradnoed 

hen  mentioned. 

isosd  the  two  iiiMStpiiCM  of  modem  sealpmra 

2V 


In  attitude,  expression,  airs  divine; 

lEler  sons  of  Rome  and  Florence  bore  the  prise. 

To  those  of  Venice  she  the  magic  art 

Of  colours  melting  into  colours  gave. 

Theirs  too  it  was  by  one  embracing  mass 

Of  light  and  shade,  that  settles  round  the  whole, 

Or  varies  tremulous  from  part  to  part, 

O'er  all  a  binding  harmony  to  throw. 

To  raise  the  picture,  and  repose  the  sight. 

The  Lombard  school*,  succeeding,  mingled  both. 

*  Meantime,  dread  fiuies,  and  palaces,  around, 
Rear'd  the  magnific  firont.    Music  again 

Her  universal  language  of  the  heart 
Renew'd ;  and,  rising  from  the  plaintive  vale. 
To  the  full  concert  spcead,  and  solemn  quire. 
'  E'en  bigots  smiled;  to  their  protection  took 
Arts  not  their  own,  and  from  them  borrow'd  pomp: 
For  in  a  tyrant's  garden  these  awhile 
May  bloom,  though  Freedom  be  thdr  parent  soil 

*  And  now  confess'd,  with  gently  growing  gleam 
The  morning  shone,  and  westward  stieam'd  its 

light 
The  Muse  awoke.    Not  sooner  on  the  wing 
Is  the  gay  bird  of  dawn.    Artless  her  voice. 
Untaught  and  wild,  yet  warbling  throfugh  the  woods 
Romantic  lays.    But  as  her  northern  course 
She,  with  her  tutor  Science,  in  my  train. 
Ardent  pursued,  her  strains  more  noble  grew : 
While  Reason  drew  the  plan,  the  Heart  infiurm'd 
The  moral  page,  and  Fancy  lent  it  grace. 

'  Rome  and  her  circling  deserts  cast  behind, 
I  pass'd  not  idle  to  my  great  sojourn. 

On  Amo'st  fertile  plain,  where  the  rich  vine 
Luxuriant  o'er  Etrurian  motmtains  roves. 
Safe  in  the  lap  reposed  of  private  bUss, 
I  small  republics^  raised.    Thrioe  happy  they  1 
Had  social  Freedom  boimd  their  peace,  and  aitS| 
Instead  of  ruling  Power,  ne'er  meant  for  them, 
Employ'd  their  little  cares,  and  saved  their  fate. 

*  Beyond  the  rugged  Apennines,  that  roll 
Far  through  Italian  bounds  their  wavy  tops. 
My  path,  too,  I  with  public  blessings  strow'd: 
Free  states  and  cities^  where  the  Lombard  plain, 
In  q»te  of  culture  negligent  and  gross, 

From  her  deep  bosom  pours  unbidden  joys. 
And  green  o'er  all  the  land  a  garden  spreads. 

'  The  barren  rocks  themselves  beneath  my  foot, 
Relenting  bbom'd  on  the  T^ignrian  shore. 
Thick  swarming  peoples  there,  like  enunets,  seized 
Amid  surrounding  cUfl8,the  scattered  spots 
Which  Nature  lefl  in  her  destroying  rage,lf 
Made  their  own  fields,  nor  sighed  fin  other  lantiis. 


'  ThesBfaooloftheOuaod. 

t  The  river  Amo  mos  ihvoqgh  Flonnea 

X  The  repubUoB  of  Florenoe,  Pile,  Luces,  and  Slemis. 

S  TheQeaoeee  territory  is  reckoned  very  populous  j  boi 
the  towns  and  Tilkges  for  the  most  part  lie  hkl  amonf  the 
Appentne  rodEsand  moootalnB. 

I  Aooofdiof  toSi;  Damst^iTslaoiQffhsDBlqni 
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There,  in  white  prospect  from  the  rocky  hill 
Gradaal  descending  to  the  sheltered  shore, 
By  me  proud  Genoa's  marhle  turrets  rose. 
And  while  my  genuine  spirit  warm'd  her  sons, 
Beneath  her  Dorias,  not  unworthy,  she 
Vied  for  the  trident  of  the  narrow  seas. 
Ere  Britain  had  yet  open'd  all  the  main. 

'  Nor  he  the  then  triumphant  state  forgot  ;* 
Where,t  push'd  from  plunder'd  earth,  a  remnant 

still 
Inspired  by  me,  through  the  dark  ages  kept 
Of  my  old  Roman  flame  some  sparks  alive: 
The  seeming  god-built  city!  wluch  my  hand 
Deep  in  the  bosom  fiz'd  of  wondering  seas. 
Astonish'd  mortals  sail'd,  with  pleasing  awe, 
Around  the  sea-girt  waUs,  by  Neptune  fenced, 
And  down  the  briny  street;  where  on  each  hand. 
Amazing  seen  amid  unstable  waves. 
The  splendid  palace  shines;  and  rising  tides, 
The  green  steps  marking,  murmur  at  the  door. 
To  this  fair  Gtueen  of  Adria's  stormy  gulf. 
The  mart  of  nations !  long,  obedient  seas 
RoU'd  all  the  treasure  of  the  radiant  East. 
But  now  no  more.    Than  one  great  tyrant  worse 
(Whose  shared  oppression  lightens,  as  diffused,) 
Each  subject  tearing,  many  tyrants  rose. 
The  least  the  proudest    J<nn'd  in  daric  cabal. 
They  jealous,  watchful,  silent,  and  severe, 
Cast  o'er  the  whole  indissoluble  chains : 
The  softer  shackles  of  luxurious  ease 
They  likewise  added,  to  secure  their  sway. 
Thus  Venice  fainter  shines ;  and  Conmierce  thus. 
Of  toil  impatient,  flags  the  drooping  sail. 
Bursting,  besides,  his  ancient  bounds,  he  took 
A  larger  circle  :t  found  another  seat,! 
Opening  a  thousand  ports,  and,  charm'd  with  toil, 
Whom  nothing  can  dismay,  far  other  sons. 

*  The  mountain  then,  dad  with  eternal  snow, 
Confcss'd  my  power.   Deep  as  the  rampant  rocks, 
By  Nature  thrown  insuperable  round, 
I  planted  there  a  league  of  friendly  states,ll 
And  bade  plain  Freedom  there  ambition  be. 
There  in  the  vale,  where  rural  plenty  fills. 
From  lakes,  and  meads,  and  furrow'd  fields,  her 

horn, 
Chief,ir  where  the  Leman  pure  emits  the  Rhone, 
Rare  to  bo  seen  I  unguilty  cities  rise. 
Cities  of  brothers  form'd :  while  equal  life. 


*  Venice  was  the  most  flouriflhing  city  in  Europe,  with  n- 
gard  to  trade  before  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Giipe 
of  Good  Hope  and  America  was  discorered. 

t  Those  who  fled  to  some  marshes  ia  the  Adriatic  gulf, 
from  the  desolation  spread  over  Italj  bj  an  imipUon  of  the 
Ilun^s  iirBt  founded  there  this  iamous  city,  about  tho  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century. 

t  The  Main  Ocean.  i  Great  BritaiiL 

I  Swiss  Cantons. 

^  Geneva,  situated  on  Lacus  Lemanus,  a  small  state,  bat 
•nble  example  of  the  bleasioffi  of  ciT«l  and  religious  liberty. 


Accorded  gradous  with  revolving  power, 
Maintains  them  free ;  and,  in  their  happy  strec 
Nor  cruel  deed,  nor  misery,  is  known. 
For  Talour,  faith,  and  innocence  of  lifb, 
Renown'd,  a  rough,  laborious  people,  there, 
Not  only  give  the  dreadful  Alps  to  smile, 
And  press  their  culture  on  retiring  snows ; 
But,  to  firm  order  train'd  and  patient  war, 
They  likewise  know,  beyond  Uie  nerve  remi« 
Of  mercenary  force,  how  to  defend 
The  tasteful  little  their  hard  toU  has  eam'd, 
And  the  pnmd  arm  of  Bouxhon  to  defy. 

*  E'en,  cheer'd  by  me,  their  shaggy  moontaiiis 

charm. 
More  than  or  Grallic  or  Italian  plains; 
And  sickening  Fancy  oft,  when  absent  Vrng, 
Pines*  to  behold  their  Alpine  views  again; 
The  hollow-winding  stream :  the  vale,  hit  ajimmi 
Amid  an  amphitheatre  of  hills ; 
Whence,  vapour-wing'd,  the  sudden  tempeil 

springs: 
From  steep  to  steep  ascending,  the  gay  tram 
Of  fi)gs,  thick-roll'd  into  romantic  shapes: 
The  flitting  cloud,  against  the  summit  dadi'd; 
And,  by  the  sun  illumined,  pouring  bright 
A  gemmy  shower ;  hung  o'er  i»m««i«g  rodcs^ 
The  mountain  ash,  and  solemn  sounding  pine: 
The  snow-fed  torrent,  in  white  mazes  tost, 
Down  to  the  clear  ethereal  lake  below: 
And,  high  o'ertopping  all  the  broken  scene, 
The  mountain  fading  into  sky ;  where  shines 
On  winter,  winter  shivering,  and  whose  top 
Licks  from  their  cloudy  magazine  the  snowL 

*  From  these  descending,  as  I  waved  my  oocne 
O'er  vast  Grermania,  the  ferocious  nurse 

Of  hardy  men,  and  hearts  aflfronting  death, 

I  gave  some  favour'd  citiost  there  to  lift 

A  nobler  brow,  and  through  their  swarming  street^ 

More  busy,  wealthy,  cheerful,  and  alive, 

In  each  contented  face  to  look  my  soul. 

'  Thence  the  loud  Baltic  passing,  black  with 
storm, 
To  wintry  Scandanavia's  utmost  bound ; 
There,  I  the  manly  race,t  the  parent  hive 
Of  the  mix'd  kingdoms,  form'd  into  a  state 
More  regularly  free.    By  keener  air 
Their  genius  purged,  and  temper'd  hard  by  froit, 
Tempest  and  toil  their  nerves,  the  sons  of  tboss 
Who6c§  only  terror  was  a  bloodless  death, 
They  wise  and  dauntless,  still  sustain  my  causSb 
Yet  there  I  fix'd  not.    Turning  to  the  south. 
The  whimpering  zephyrs  sigh'd  at  my  delay.' 

Here,  with  the  shifted  vision,  burst  my  joy :-  - 


*  The  Swiss,  after  having  been  long  absent  ftom  their  a* 
tive  country,  are  seized  with  such  a  violent  desire  of  Kebig  I 
again,  as  affects  tiiem  with  a  kind  of  languishing  irM^i^>n^^^ 
called  ttie  Swiss-sicicnesB. 

T  The  Hans  Towns.    tTbeSwedea    $  Soe  noce  S  p.  9S 
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ear  proepect!   O  majestic  view ! 
etin's  empire!  lo!  the  watery  vast 
ivcs,  diffusing  the  cerulean  plain, 
r,  niethinks,  like  clouds  at  distance  seen, 
g  white  from  deeps  of  ether,  dawn 
red  clifis,  whence,  waited  in  the  gale, 
,  a  secret  sweetness  breathes, 
fci^ve ! — My  heart,  surprised,  o'erflows 
a1  fondness  for  the  land  you  bless.' 
its  to  a  child  complacent  deign 
nee,  the  celestial  brightness  smiled; 
us — '  As  o'er  the  wave  resounding  deep, 
lear  reign,  the  happy  isle,  I  steer'd 
ly  wing;  behold!  from  surge  to  surge,  * 
he  tremendous  Genius  of  the  Deep, 
him  clouds,  in  mingled  tempest,  hung; 
ishing  meteors  crown'd  his  starry  head ; 
ly  thunder  redden'd  in  his  hand, 
it  strcam'd  compress'd  the  gloomy  cloud, 
r  he  look'd,  the  trembling  waves  recoil'd. 
I  but  strike  the  conscious  flood,  and  shook 
m  to  shore  in  agitation  dire, 
his  dreadful  will.    To  mo  his  voice 
it  hoarse  blast  that  round  the  cavern  howls, 
ith  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  main,) 
if  began — "  By  Fate  commissioned,  go, 
T-Groddess  now,  to  yon  bless'd  isle, 
th  the  partner  of  my  rough  domain, 
read  walks  to  Britons  open  lie. 
lat  refulgent,  or  with  rosy  mom, 
w  evening,  flame ;  those  that,  profuse, 
jr equator  suns,  severely  shine; 
that,  to  the  poles  approaching,  rise 
s  rolling  into  Alps  of  ice. 
untouch'd  by  daring  keel,  be  thdrs 
Pacific;  that  on  other  worlds, 
4iTe  conquest,  rolls  resounding  tides, 
laintain'd  inviolate  my  reign; 
canders  me,  nor  Cssars  braved, 
he  crook  of  shore,  the  coward  sail 
bw  crept ;  and  peddling  oommetce  ply'd 
near  joining  lands.    For  Britons,  chief, 
served,  with  star-directed  prow, 
the  middle  deep,  and  drive  assured 
it  nations  through  the  pathless  main, 
r  their  fearless  hearts  the  glory  waits, 
mths  firom  land,  while  the  Uack  stormy 
t 

them  rages,  on  the  groaning  mast 
shook  knee  to  know  their  giddy  way ; 
unquell'd,  amid  the  lashing  wave; 
i  at  danger.    Theirs  the  triumph  be, 
invention's  keen  pervading  eye, 
t  of  Courage,  and  the  hand  of  Toil, 
quered  ocean  staining  with  their  blood, 
f  treasure  robb'd  by  rufl&an  war, 
xdal  earth  to  circle  fair  exchange, 
i  the  nations  in  a  golden  chain. 
I  honour'd  stoop.    Rushing  to  light 
I 


A  race  of  men  behold !  whose  daring  deeds 
Will  in  renown  exalt  my  nameless  plains 
O'er  those  of  fabling  earth,  as  hers  to  mine 
In  terror  yield.     Nay,  could  my  savage  heart 
Such  glories  check,  their  unsubmitting  soul 
Would  all  my  fury  brave,  my  tempest  climb, 
And  might  in  spite  of  me  my  kingdom  force." 
Here,  waiting  no  reply,  the  shadowy  power 
Eased  the  dark  sky,  and  to  the  deeps  rrtum'd : 
While  the  loud  thunder  rattling  from  his  hand. 
Auspicious,  shook  opponent  Gallia's  shore. 

*  Of  this -encounter  glad,  my  way  to  land 
I  quick  pursued,  that  from  the  smiUng  sea 
Received  me  joyous.    Loud  acclaims  were  hetid , 
And  music,  more  than  mortal,  warbling,  fill'd 
With  pleased  astonishment  the  labouring  hind, 
Who  for  a  while  the  unfinish'd  furrow  left. 
And  let  the  listening  steer  forget  his  toil. 
Unseen  by  grosser  eye,  Britannia  breathed. 
And  her  atrial  train,  these  sounds  of  joy. 
For  of  old  time,  since  first  the  rushing  flood. 
Urged  by  almighty  power,  this  favour'd  isle 
Tum'd  flashing  from  the  continent  aside, 
Indented  shore  to  shore  responsive  still, 
Its  guardian  she — the  Goddess,  whose  staid  eye 
Beams  the  dark  azure  of  the  doubtful  dawn. 
Her  tresses,  like  a  flood  of  softcn'd  light 
Through  clouds  imbrown'd,  in  waving  circles  plsf . 
Warm  on  her  cheek  sits  Beauty's  brightest  rose, 
Of  high  demeanour,  stately,  shedding  grace 
With  eveiy  motion.    Full  her  rising  chest ; 
And  new  ideas,  from  her  finish'd  shape, 
Charm'd  Sculpture  taking  might  improve  her  art 
Such  the  fair  Guardian  of  an  isle  that  boasts, 
Profuse  as  vernal  blooms,  the  fidrest  dames. 
High  shining  on  the  promontory's  brow, 
Awaiting  me,  she  stood ;  with  hope  inflamed, 
By  my  mixed  spirit  burmng  in  her  sons, 
To  firm,  to  polish,  and  exalt  the  state. 

'  The  native  Genii,  round  her,  radiant  smiled. 
Courage,  of  soft  deportment,  aspect  calm, 
Unboastful,  suffering  long,  and,  till  provoked. 
As  mild  and  harmless  as  the  sporting  child ; 
But,  on  just  reason,  once  his  fury  roused. 
No  lion  springs  more  eager  to  his  prey : 
Blood  is  a  pastime ;  and  bis  heart,  elate. 
Knows  no  depressing  fear.    That  Virtue  known 
By  the  relenting  look,  whose  equal  heart 
For  others  feels,  as  for  another  self; 
Of  various  name,  as  various  objects  wake. 
Warm  into  action,  the  kind  sense  within : 
Whether  the  blamelesB  poor,  the  nobly  maim'd, 
The  k)st  to  reason,  the  declined  in  life. 
The  helpless  young  that  kias-no  mother's  hand, 
And  the  gray  second  infancy  of  age. 
She  gives  in  public  fiunilies  to  live, 
A  sight  to  gladden  Heaven!  wheUier  she  stanif 
Fair  beckoning  at  the  hospitable  gate. 
And  bids  the  stnoger  take  lepose  and  ioy: 


\ 
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Whether,  to  solace  honest  labour,  she 
Rejoices  those  that  make  the  land  rejcnce: 
Or  whether  to  Philosophy,  and  Arts, 
(At  once  the  basis  and  the  finish'd  pride 
Of  government  and  life)  she  spreads  her  hand; 
Nor  knows  her  gift  profuse,  nor  seems  to  know, 
Doubling  her  bounty,  that  she  gives  at  alL 
Justice  to  these  her  awful  presence  jdn'd, 
The  mother  of  the  state!  no  low  revenge, 
No  turbid  passions  in  her  breast  ferment: 
Tender,  serene,  compassionate  of  vice, 
As  the  last  wo  that  can  afflict  mankind. 
She  punishment  awards;  yet  of  the  good 
More  piteous  still,  and  of  the  soffeiing  whole, 
Awards  it  firm.    So  fair  her  just  decree. 
That,  in  his  judging  peers,  each  on  himadf 
Pronounces  his  own  doom.    O  happy  land ! 
Where  reigns  alone  this  justice  of  the  free  I 
Mid  the  brightigioup  Sincerity  his  front, 
Diffusive,  rear'd;  his  pure  untroubled  eye 
The  fount  of  truth.  The  thoughtful  Power,  aqpfot. 
Now,  pensive,  ca^t  on  earth  his  fa.*d  regard, 
Now,  touch'd  celestial,  launch'd  it  on  the  sky. 
The  Genius  he  whence  Britain  shines  supreme, 
The  land  of  light,  and  rectitude  of  mind. 
He,  too,  the  fire  of  fancy  feeds  intense. 
With  all  the  train  of  passions  thence  derived : 
Not  kindling  quick,  a  noisy  transient  blaze. 
But  gradual,  silent,  lasting,  and  profound. 
Near  him  Retirement,  pointing  to  the  shade. 
And  Independence  stood:  the  generous  pair. 
That  simple  life,  the  quiet-whispering  grove, 
And  the  still  raptures  of  the  frce-bom  soul. 
To  cates  prefer  by  Virtue  brought,  not  earn'd, 
Proudly  prefer  them  to  the  servile  pomp. 
And  to  the  hcart-embittcr'd  joys  of  slaves. 
Or  should  the  latter,  to  the  public  scene 
DemandiHl,  quit  his  silvan  friend  awhile ; 
Nought  can  his  firmness  shake,  nothing  seduce 
His  zeal,  still  active  for  the  commonweal; 
Nor  stormy  tyrants,  nor  corruption's  tools. 
Foul  ministers,  dark-working  by  the  force 
Of  secret-sapping  gold.    All  their  vile  arts. 
Their  shameful  honours,  their  perfidious  gifts, 
He  greatly  scorns;  and,  if  he  must  betray 
His  plundered  country,  or  his  power  resign, 
A  moment's  parley  were  eternal  shame: 
Illustrious  into  private  life  again, 
From  dirty  levees  he  unstain'd  ascends, 
And  firm  in  senates  stands  the  patriot's  ground, 
Or  draws  new  vigour  in  the  peaceful  shade. 
Aloof  the  bashful  virtue  hover'd  coy, 
Proving  by  sweet  distrust  distrusted  worth. 
Rough  Labour  closed  the  train :  and  in  his  hand 
Rude,  callous,  sinew-swell'd,  and  black  with  toil, 
Came  manly  Indignation.     Sour  he  seems. 
And  more  than  seems,  by  lawless  pride  aseail'd; 
Yet  kind  at  heart,  and  just,  and  generous,  there 
No  vengeance  lurks,  no  pale  insidious  gall : 


Even  in  the  very  luxury  of  rage. 

He  softening  can  forgive  a  gallant  foe ; 

The  ner\'e,  support,  and  glory  of  the  land 

Nor  be  Religion,  rational  and  free. 

Here  passed  in  silence;  whose  enrapihired  eye 

Sees  Heaven  with  earth  connected,  human  thi^gi 

Link'd  to  divine :  who  not  from  servile  fear, 

By  rights  for  some  weak  tyrant  incense  fit, 

The  Gfod  of  Love  adores,  but  from  a  heart 

Effusing  gladness,  into  pleasing  awe 

That  now  astonii^'d  swells,  now  in  a  cafan 

Of  fearless  confidenoe  that  smiles  serene; 

That  lives  devotion,  one  continual  hymn, 

And  then  most  gratefU,  when  Heaven's  boanty 

most 
Is  right  enjo3r'd.    This  ever  eheerfti]  Power 
O'er  the  raised  circle  nfd  superior  day. 

'  I  joy 'd  to  join  the  Virtues,  whence  my  icign 
O'er  Albion  was  to  rise.    Each  cheering  each, 
And,  like  the  circling  planets  firom  the  son, 
All  borrowing  beams  firom  me,  a  heighten'd  mtl 
impatient  fired  us  to  commence  our  toils. 
Or  pleasures  rather.    Long  the  pungent  thus 
Pass'd  not  in  mutual  hails;  but,  through  the  klil 
Darting  our  light,  we  shone  the  fogs  away. 

'  The  Virtues  conquer  with  a  single  kxdc 
Such  grace,  such  beauty,  such  victorious  ligitf^ 
Live  in  their  presence,  stream  in  every  glanoey 
That  the  soul  won,  enamour'd,  and  refined, 
Grows  their  own  image,  pure  ethereal  flame. 
Hence  the  foul  Demons,  that  (^poae  our  reign, 
Would  still  fh}m  us  deluded  mortals  vnap; 
Or  in  gross  shades  they  drown  the  visual  raj, 
Or  by  the  fogs  of  prejudice,  where  mix 
Falsehood  and  truth  confounded,  foil  the  sense 
With  vain  refracted  images  of  bliss. 
But  chief  around  the  court  of  flatter'd  kings 
They  roll  the  dusky  rampart,  wall  o'er  wall 
Of  darkest  pile,  and  with  their  thickest  shads 
Secure  the  throne.    No  savage  Alp,  the  den 
Of  wolves,  and  bears,  and  monstrous  things  ob> 

scene. 
That  vex  the  swain,  and  waste  the  country  voond^ 
Protected  lies  beneath  a  deeper  cloud. 
Yet  there  we  sometimes  send  a  searching  ray, 
As,  at  the  sacred  opening  of  the  mom. 
The  prowling  race  retire;  so,  pieiood  severe. 
Before  our  potent  blaze  these  Demons  fly, 
And  all  their  works  dissolve— the  whisper'd  tals, 
That,  like  the  fabling  Nile,  no  fountain  knows. 
Fair-faced  Deceit,  whose  wily  conscious  eye 
Ne'er  looks  direct.   The  tongue  that  licks  Um  dait, 
But,  when  it  safely  dares,  as  prompt  to  sting : 
Smooth  crocodile  Destruction,  whose  fell  tain 
Ensnare.    The  Janus-face  of  courtly  Pride ; 
One  to  superiors  heaves  submissive  eyes, 
On  hapless  worth  the  other  scowls  disdain: 
Cheeks  that  for  some  weak  tenderness,  alone, 
Some  virtuous  slip  can  wear  a  blush.   The  laagk 
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Profane,  whqn  midnight  bowls  disclose  the  heart, 
At  starring  Virtue,  and  at  Virtue's  fools. 
Determined  to  be  liroke,  the  plighted  faith; 
Nay  more,  the  godless  oath,  that  knows  no  ties. 
Soft-buzzing  Slander ;  silky  moths,  that  eat 
An  honest  name.     The  harpy  hand,  and  maw. 
Of  avaricious  Luxury;  who  makes 
The  throne  his  shelter,  venal  laws  his  fort, 
And,  his  8er\-ice,  who  betrays  his  king. 
*  Now  turn  your  view,  and  mark  from  Celtic* 

night 
To  present  grandeur  how  my  Britain  rose. 

*Bold  were  those  Britons,  who,  the  careless  sons 
Of  Nature,  roam'd  the  forest-bounds,  at  once 
Their  verdant  city,  high-embowering  fane, 
And  the  gay  circle  of  their  woodland  wars : 
For  by  the  Druidt  taught,  that  death  but  shifts 
The  vital  scene,  they  that  prime  fear  despised; 
And,  prone  to  rush  on  steel,  disdain'd  to  spare 
An  ill  saved  life  that  must  again  return. 
Erect  from  Nature's  hand,  by  tyrant  force, 
And  still  more  tyrant  custom,  unsubdued, 
Man  knows  no  master  save  creating  Heaven, 
Or  such  as  choice  and  common  good  ordain. 
This  general  sense,  with  which  the  nations  I 
Promiscuous  fire,  in  Britons  burn'd  intense, 
Of  future  times  prophetic.    Witness,  Rome, 
Who  saw'st  thy  Ccesar,  from  the  naked  land, 
Whoee  only  fort  was  British  hearts,  repcU'd, 
To  seek  Pharsalian  wreaths.     Witness,  the  toil, 
The  blood  of  ages,  bootless  to  secure. 
Beneath  an  empire's^  yoke,  a  stubborn  isle, 
Disputed  hard,  and  never  quite  subdued. 
The  jNoTth§  remaiu'd  untoucb'd,  where  those  who 

scom'd 
To  rtoop  retired;  and,  to  their  keen  effort 
Yielding  at  lairt,  recoil 'd  the  Roman  power. 
In  vain,  unable  to  sustain  the  shock, 
From  sea  to  sea  desponding  legions  raised 
The  wall  immense,!!  and  yet,  on  summer's  eve, 
While  sport  his  lambkins  round,  the  shepherd's 

gaze. 
Continual  o'er  it  burst  the  northern  storm,ir 
As  often,  check'd,  receded ;  threatening  hoarse 
A  swift  return.    But  the  devouring  flood 
No  more  endured  control,  when,  to  support 
The  last  remains  of  empire,**  was  recall'd 


*  Great  Briiain  was  peopled  by  the  Celts  or  Oaula. 

t  The  Dniida,  among  the  ancient  Gaub  and  Briton^  bad 
lbs  care  and  direction  of  all  religioua  niatunv. 

t  The  Roman  empire. 

$  CaledooiK,  inhabited  by  the  Scott  and  Plcts;  whither  a 
great  many  Britons^  who  would  not  eabmit  to  the  Romany 
retired. 

I  The  wan  of  SevenM^  built  upon  Adrian^  nmpnxt,  v^ich 
fan  lor  eighty  miles  quite  ncram  the  country,  from  the  month 
flTlhe  Tyne  to  Solway  Frith. 

t  Irruptions  of  the  Scots  and  Pfcts. 

••  The  Roman  empire  being  mieeraUy  torn  bythe  nofthsm 
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The  weary  Roman,  and  tho  Briton  lay 
Unnrr\ttl,  cxh.iuste<l,  spiritlt^ss,  and  sunk. 
Great  proof!  how  men  enforble  into  slaves. 
The  sword*  l)ehind  him  flasird ;  l)ofore  him  roar'd, 
Deaf  to  his  woes,  the  deep.     Forlorn,  around 
He  roU'd  his  eye,  not  sparkling  ardent  flame. 
As  when  Caractacust  to  battle  led 
Silurian  swains,  and  Boadiceat  taught 
Her  raging  troops  the  miseries  of  slaves. 
'  Then  (sad  relief !)  from  the  bleak  coast,  tha* 
hears 
The  German  ocean  roar,  deep-bloonung,  strong, 
And  yellow-hair'd,  the  blue-eyed  Saxon  came. 
He  came  implored,  but  came  with  other  aim 
Than  to  protect :  for  conquest  and  defence 
Sutfices  the  same  arm.     With  the  fierce  race 
Pour'd  in  a  fresh  invigorating  stream, 
Blood,  where  unquell'd  a  mighty  spirit  glow'd. 
Rash  war,  and  perilous  battle,  their  delight; 
And  immature,  and  red  with  glorious  wounds, 
Unpeaceful  death  their  choice :  deriving  thence 
A  right  to  feast,  and  drain  immortal  bowls. 
In  Odin's  hall;$  whoso  blazing  roof  resoimds 
The  genial  uproar  of  those  shades,  who  fall 
In  deftperato  fight,  or  by  some  brave  attempt; 
And  though  more  polish'd  times  the  martial  creed 
Disown,  yet  still  the  fearless  habit  lives. 
Nor  were  the  surly  gifts  of  war  their  all. 
Wisdom  was  likewise  theirs,  indulgent  laws. 
The  calm  gradations  of  art-nuiving  peace. 
And  matcliless  orders,  the  deep  basis  still 


nations,  Britain  was  for  ever  abandoned  by  the  Romans  in  the 
year  42C  or  427. 

*  The  Britons  applying  to  Miixu  the  Roman  general  for  as* 
siatance,  thus  expreceed  their  miserable  condition:— "We 
know  not  which  way  to  turn  u«.  The  Bertarlans  drive  u>  to 
sea,  and  the  sea  forces  us  back  to  the  Barbarians ;  between 
which  wo  hare  only  the  choice  of  two  deaths,  either  to  ba 
swallowed  up  by  the  wavee,  or  buichcrod  by  the  sword.'' 

t  King  of  Uie  Silurae,  famous  fur  his  great  exploits,  and  ac* 
counted  the  beet  general  Grent  Britain  had  ever  produced. 
The  Silures  were  esteemnd  the  brarest  and  mnet  powerful 
of  all  the  Britons:  they  inhabited  Herefordshire,  Radixnahire^ 
Brecknockifcire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Glamorganshire. 

;  Queen  of  the  Iceni. 

$  It  is  certain,  that  an  opinion  was  fixed  and  general  amoag 
them  (the  Gotluf)  that  death  was  but  the  entrance  into  anodier 
life ;  that  all  men  who  lived  lazy  and  unacUve  Urei^  and  died 
natural  deaths,  by  sickness  or  by  age,  went  into  vast  caves  un- 
der ground,  all  dark  and  miry,  full  of  noisome  creatures  usual 
to  such  places,  and  there  for  ever  groveled  in  enanai  sUach 
and  misery.  On  the  conurary,  all  who  gave  thMmelres  to 
warlike  actions  aiKl  enterprises,  to  the  conquest  of  their  neigh* 
hours  and  the  steoghter  of  their  enemlci^  and  died  bi  baitk^ 
or  of  violent  deaths  upon  bold  adventures  or  reeohitioos,  went 
immedl&tely  to  the  vast  hall  or  palace  of  Odin,  their  god  of 
war,  who  eternally  kept  qien  house  for  an  such  guest^whtn 
they  were  entertained  at  infinite  tables^  In  perpetual  feasts  anri 
mirth,  carousing  In  bowls  made  of  the  rinills  of  their  enemies 
they  had  slain ;  according  to  the  number  of  whom,  every  ona 

in  these  mansions  of  pleasure  was  the  most  honoured  and  bssi 
entertained. 

Sir  WaUam  Tdnpl^t  B^taty  on  Htmc  Virtu* 
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On  which  ascends  my  British  reign.     Untamed 
To  the  refining  subtleties  of  slaves, 
They  brought  a  happy  government  along; 
Fomi'd  by  that  freedom,  which  with  secret  voice, 
Impartial  Nature  teaches  all  her  sons, 
And  which  of  old  through  the  whole  Scythian  maas 
I  strong  inspired.     Monarcliical  their  state, 
But  prudently  confined,  and  mingled  wise 
Of  each  harmonious  power:  only,  too  much, 
Imperious  war  into  their  rule  infused, 
Prcvail'd    their    General-King,   and    Chieftain- 
Thanes. 

*  In  many  a  field,  by  civil  fury  stain'd. 
Bled  the  discordant  Heptarchy;*  and  long 
(Educing  good  from  ill)  the  battle  groan'd ; 
Ere,  blood-cemented,  Anglo-Saxon  saw 
Egbcrtt  and  Peace  on  one  united  throne. 

'  No  sooner  dawn'd  the  fair  disclosing  calm 
Of  brighter  days,  when  lo !  the  North  anew, 
With  stormy  nations  black,  on  England  poured 
Woes  the  severest  e'er  a  people  felt. 
The  Danish  Raven,t  lured  by  annual  prey, 
Hun<;  o'er  the  land  incessant.    Fleet  on  fleet 
Of  barbarous  pirates  unremitting  tore 
The  miserable  coast.     Before  them  stalk'd, 
Far  seen,  the  Demon  of  devouring  Flame ;  ' 
Rapine,  and  Murder,  all  with  blood  besmear'd, 
Without  or  ear,  or  eye,  or  feeling  heart; 
While  close  behind  them   march'd  the  sallow 

Power 
Of  desolating  Famine,  who  delights 
In  grass-grown  cities,  and  in  desert  fields; 
And  purple-spotted  Pestilence,  by  whom 
E'en  Friendship  scared,  in  sickening  horror  sinks 
Each  social  sense  and  tenderness  of  life. 
Fixing  at  last,  the  sanguinary  race, 
Spread,  from  the  Humbcr's  loud  resounding  shore 
To  where  the  Thames  devolves  his  gentle  maze, 
And  with  superior  arm  the  Saxon  awed. 
But  Su|)crstition  first,  and  monkish  dreams, 
And  monk-directed  cloister-seeking  kings. 
Had  eat  away  his  vigour,  eat  away 
His  edge  of  Courage,  and  depress'd  the  soul 
Of  conquering  Freedom,  which  he  once  respired. 
Thus  cruel  agespasVd;  and  rare  appear'd 
White-mantled  Peace,  exulting  o'er  the  vale. 
As  when,  with  Alfred,*  from  the  wilds  she  came 


*  The  seven  kingdom!!  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  considered  as 
))eiDg  united  into  one  common  government,  under  a  general 
in  chief  or  monarch,  and  by  the  means  of  an  asaembly  gens- 
ral,  or  wiitenagemuu 

t  Egbert,  King  of  Wes^ex,  who,  after  having  reduced  all  the 
iither  Icingdoma  of  the  llcptardiy  under  hia  dominion,  was 
the  find  Icing  of  England. 

;  A  famous  Donish  standard  was  calloU  Reafan,  or  Raven. 
'J  he  D.-mes  imagined  ihiat,  before  a  battle,  the  Raven  wrought 
upon  thia  Hiandard  clapi  its  wings  or  hung  down  ita  head,  in 
okcn  of  victory  or  defeat. 

%  Alfred  ilie  Great,  renowned  in  war  and  no  leas  iiunoos 


To  policed  citie^and  protected  plaint. 
Thus  by  degrees  the  Saxon  empire  sunk, 
Then  set  entire  in  Hastings'*  bloody  field. 

"  Compendious  war!  (on  Britain's  gloiy  bent 
So  fate  ordain'd)  in  that  decbive  day, 
The  haughty  Norman  seized  at  onoe  an  Isle, 
For  which,  through  many  a  century,  in  vain, 
The  Roman,  Saxon,  Dane,  had  toil'd  and  bled. 
Of  Gothic  nations  this  the  final  burst; 
And,  mix'd  the  genius  of  these  people  all, 
Their  virtues  mix'd  in  one  exalted  stream, 
Here  the  rich  tide  of  English  hlood  grew  fiilL 

'  Awhile  my  Spirit  slept;  the  land  awhile, 
Affrighted,  droop'd  beneath  despotic  nge. 
Instead  of  Edward'st  equal  gentle  lawv, 
The  fiirious  victor's  partial  will  prevail'd. 
All  prostrate  lay ;  and,  in  the  secret  shade, 
Deep  stung  but  fearful  Indignation  gpuush'd 
His  teeth.    Of  freedom,  property,  despoiled, 
And  of  their  bulwark,  arms;  with  cairtles  cmsh'd, 
With  ruffians  quailer'd  o'er  the  hridkd  land ; 
The  shivering  wretches,  at  the  curfiswt  sovind, 
Dejected  shrunk  into  their  sordid  beds, 
And,  through  the  mournful  gloom  of  ancient  times 
Mused  sad,  or  dreamt  of  better.    E'en  to  feed 
A  tyrant's  idle  sport  the  peasant  starved: 
To  the  wild  herd,  the  pasture  of  the  tame, 
The  cheerful  hamlet,  spiry  town,  was  given, 
And  the  brown  forests  roughen'd  wide  around. 

'  But  this  so  dead,  so  vile  snbmission,  long 
Endured  not.   Gathering  force,  my  gradual  fiams 
Shook  ofTthe  mountain  of  tyrannic  sway. 
Unused  to  bend,  impatient  of  contrd, 
Tyrants  themselves  the  common  tyrant  check'd. 
The  Church,  by  kings  intractable  and  fierce, 
Denied  her  portion  of  the  plunder'd  state, 
Or  tempted,  by  the  timorous  and  weak, 
To  gain  new  ground,  first  taught  their  rapine  law 
The  Barons  next  a  nobler  league  began, 
Both  those  of  English  and  of  Norman  race, 
In  one  fraternal  nation  blended  now. 
The  nation  of  the  Free !  press'd  by  a  bandil 


In  peace  for  hia  many  excellent  inscitutloni^  particularty  thai 
of  juries. 

*  The  battle  of  Haatinga,  in  which  Harold  D.  the  last  of  tha 
Saxon  klng!^  waa  slain,  and  William  the  Conqueror  mada 
himself  master  uf  England. 

t  Edward  HI,  the  Confcaaor,  who  rrduced  the  West  Slaxoiv 
Mercian,  and  Danish  lawa  into  one  body ;  which  from  that 
time  became  common  to  all  Knglant^  under  the  name  of 
"The  Laws  of  Edward." 

X  Tlie  Curfew-BcU  (from  the  French  Couvrefea)  vliich 
was  rung  every  night  at  eight  of  the  clock,  to  warn  the  Eng- 
lish to  put  out  their  fires  and  candles,  under  the  penal^  of  a 
aevcFo  fine. 

i  The  New  Forest  in  Hampabiro;  to  make  which,  iha 
country  for  above  thirty  miles  in  compass  was  laid  waste. 

I  On  the  5ih  of  June,  1215,  King  John,  met  by  the  Banmaa 
Runncmede,  signed  the  Great  Charter  of  Liberties  or  I 
Charts. 
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Of  PatnoCfl,  ardent  as  the  summer's  noon 
That  looks  delighted  on,  the  tyrant  see ! 
Mark!  how  with  feign'd  alacrity  he  bears 
HaS  strong  reluctance  down,  his  dark  revenge, 
And  gives  the  Charter,  by  which  life  indeed 
Becomes  of  price,  a  glory  to  be  man. 

'  Through  this,  and  through  succeeding  reigns 
affirm'd 

These  long-contested  rights,  the  wholesome  winds 
Of  Oppoffltion^  hence  began  to  blow, 
And  often  since  have  lent  the  country  life. 
Before  their  breath  Corruption's  insect-blights, 
The  darkening  clouds  of  evil  counsel  fly; 
Or  should  they  sounding  swell  a  putrid  court, 
A  pestilential  ministry,  they  purge,  ^ 

And  ventilated  states  renew  their  bloom. 

'  Though  with  the  temper'd  Monarchy  here 
mix'd 
Aristocratic  sway,  the  People  still, 
Flatter'd  by  this  or  that,  as  interest  lean'd. 
No  full  protection*  knew.    For  me  reserved. 
And  for  my  Commons,  was  that  glorious  turn. 
They  crown'd  my  first  attempt,  in  senatest  rose 
The  fort  of  Freedom!    Slow  till  then,  alone. 
Had  work'd  that  general  liberty,  that  soul 
Which  generous  nature  breathes,  and  which, 

when  left 
By  me  to  bondage,  was  corrupted  Rome, 
I  through  the  northern  nations  wide  diflused. 
Hence,  many  a  people,  fierce  with  freedom,  rush'd 
From  the  rude  iron  regions  of  the  North. 
To  Libyan  deserts  swarm  protruding  swarm, 
And  pour'd  new  spirit  through  a  slavish  worid. 
Vet  o'er  these  GK>thic  states,  the  Kiijg  and  Chiefs 
Retain'd  the  high  prerogative  of  war. 
And  with  enormous  property  engross'd 
The  mingled  power.    But  on  Britannia's  shore 
Now  present,  I  to  raise  my  reign  began 
By  raising  the  Democracy,  the  third 
And  broadest  bulwark  of  the  guarded  state. 
Then  was  the  full  the  perfect  plan  disclosed 
Of  Britain's  matchless  constitution,  mix'd 
Of  mutual  checking  and  supporting  powen, 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons;  nor  the  name  of  fi:ee 
Deserving,  while  the  vassal-many  droop'd: 


*  Tfie  league  formed  by  the  Barom^  during  the  lelgnof 
John,  in  the  year  1213,  was  the  ftrat  ccmiedeiBcy  made  in 
England  in  defence  of  the  nation'!  intereM  againitthe  king. 

$  Tlie  Commom  are  generally  thought  to  have  been  lint 
repreaeitted  in  Parliament  towards  tin  end  of  Heniy  the 
Thirds  reign.  To  a  Parliament  called  in  tlie  year  1264^  each 
eoanty  was  ondered  to  send  four  Icnighta^  aa  representatlvee 
of  their  respeaive  ahiree:  and  to  a  parliament  called  In  the 
year  MkmUigt  each  county  was  ocdered  to  aend,  as  their  ve- 
ppBwntativea^  two  knighta,  and  each  city  and  borough  as 
many  ciUzera  and  burgcflsea.  Till  then,  hiitory  makes  no 
mention  of  them ;  whence  a  very  strong  argument  may  be 
drawn,  to  iU  the  origfanal  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  that 


For  since  the  moment  of  the  whole  they  form, 
So,  as  dcpress'd  or  raised,  the  balance  they 
Of  public  welfare  and  of  glory  cast. 
Mark  from  this  period  the  continual  proo£ 

*  When  Kings  of  narrow  genius,  minion-rid. 
Neglecting  faithful  worth  for  fawning  slaves; 
Proudly  regardless  of  their  people's  plaints, 
And  poorly  passive  of  insulting  foes; 
Double,  not  prudent,  obstinate,  not  firm. 
Their  mercy  fear,  necessity  their  faith; 
Instead  of  generous  fire,  presumptuous,  hot, 
Rash  to  resolve,  and  slothful  to  perform; 
Tyrants  at  onco  and  slaves,  imperious,  mean 
To  want  rapacious  joining  shameful  waste ; 
By  counsels  weak  and  wicked,  easy  roused 
To  paltry  schemes  of  absolute  command. 

To  seek  their  splendour  in  their  sure  disgrace, 
And  in  a  broken  ruin'd  people  wealth: 
When  such  o'ercast  the  state,  no  bond  or  love, 
No  heart,  no  soul,  no  unity,  no  nerve. 
Combined  the  loose  disjointed  public,  lost 
To  hme  abroad,  to  happiness  at  home. 

*  But  when  an  Edward*  and  a  Henryt  breathed 
Through  the  charm'd  whole  one  all-exerting  soul: 
Drawn  sympathetic  from  his  dark  retreat. 
When  wide-attracted  merit  round  them  gbw'd : 
Then  counsels  just,  extensive,  generous,  firm. 
Amid  the  maze  of  state,  determined  kept 

Some  ruling  point  in  view:  when,  on  the  stock 
Of  public  good  and  glory  grafted,  spread 
Their  palms,  their  laurels;  or.  if  thence  they  stray'd, 
Swifl  to  return,  and  patient  of  restraint : 
When  regal  state,  pre-eminence  of  place. 
They  scom'd  to  deem  pre-eminence  of  ease, 
To  be  luxurious  drones,  that  only  rob 
The  busy  hive:  as  in  distincUon,  power. 
Indulgence,  honour,  and  advantage,  first ; 
When  they  too  claim'd  in  virtue,  danger,  toil, 
Superior  rank;  with  equal  hand  propured 
To  guard  the  subject,  and  to  quell  the  foe: 
When  such  with  me  their  vital  influence  shed. 
No  mutter'd  grievance,  hopeless  sigh,  was  heaid; 
No  foul  distrust  through  wary  senates  ran, 
Confined  their  bounty,  and  their  ardour  quench'd: 
On  aid,  unquestion'd  liberal  aid  was  given: 
Safe  in  their  conduct,  by  their  valour  fired. 
Fond  where  they  led  victorious  armies  ruiji'd ; 
And  Crcssy,  Poitiers,  Agincourtt  proclaim 
What  Ejngs  supported  by  almighty  Love, 
And  People  fired  with  Liberty,  can  do. 

'  Be  veil'd  the  savage  reigns,!  when  kindred  rage 
The  numerous  once  Plantagenets  devour'd, 
A  race  to  vengeance  vow'd !  and,  when  oppiie«*d 
By  private  feuds,  almost  extlnguish'd  lay 


*  Edward  m.  t  Henry  V. 

}  The  fiunoua  battles  gained  by  the  English  over  the  Fnndk. 

S  During  the  civil  wan  betwixt  the  fianiiies  of  Yock  asl 
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My  quiTering  flame.  But,  in  the  next,  behold! 

A  cautioos  tyrant*  lend  it  oil  anew. 

Proud,  dark,  suspicious,  brooding  o'er  his  gold, 

As  how  to  fix  his  tiirone  he  jealous  cast 

His  crafty  views  around;  pierced  with  a  ray, 

Which  on  his  timid  mind  I  darted  full. 

He  mark'd  the  Barons  of  excessive  sway, 

At  pleasure  making  and  unmaking  kings  ;t 

And  hence  to  crush  these  petty  tyranU,  plann'd 

A  law,t  that  let  them  by  Uie  silent  waste 

Of  luxury,  their  landed  wealth  diffuse, 

And  with  that  wealth  their  implicated  power. 

By  soft  degrees  a  mighty  change  ensued. 

E'en  working  to  this  day.   With  streams,  deduced 

From  these  diminish'd  floods,  the  country  smiled. 

As  when  impetuous  from  the  snow-heap'd  Alps, 

To  vernal  suns  relenting,  pours  the  Rhine; 

While,  undivided,  oft,  with  wasteful  sweep. 

He  foams  along;  but  through  Batavian  meads, 

Branch'd  into  fair  canals,  indulgent  flows; 

Waters  a  thousand  fields;  and  culture,  trade. 

Towns,  meadows,  gUding  ships,  und  villas  mix'd, 

A  rich,  a  wondrous  landscape  rises  round. 

His  furious  son,§  the  soul  enslaving  chain,!) 

Which  many  a  doting  venerable  age 

Had  link  by  link  strong  twisted  round  the  land, 

Shook  off.    No  longer  could  be  borne  a  power, 

From  Heaven  pretended,  to  deceive,  to  void 

Each  solemn  tie,  to  plunder  without  bounds. 

To  curb  the  generous  soul,  to  fool  mankind; 

And,  wild  at  last,  to  plunge  into  a  sea 

Of  blood  and  horror.    The  returning  light. 

That  first  through  Wickliff IT  strcak'd  the  priestly 

gloom. 
Now  burst  in  open  day.    Bared  to  the  blaze, 

Forth  from  the  haunts  of  Superstition**  crawled 

Her  motley  sons,  fantastic  figures  all ; 

And,  wide  dispersed,  their  useless  fetid  wealth 

In  graceful  labour  bloom'd,  and  fruits  of  peace. 

'  Trade,  join'd  to  these,  on  every  sea  display'd 

A  daring  canvass,  pour'd  with  every  tide 

A  golden  flood.    From  other  worldstt  were  roll'd 

The  guilty  glittering  stores,  whose  fatal  charms. 

By  the  plain  Indian  happily  despised. 

Yet  work'd  his  wo ;  and  to  the  blissful  groves, 

Where  Nature  lived  herself  among  her  sons. 

And  Innocence  and  Joy  for  ever  dwelt, 

Drew  rage  unknown  to  pagan  climes  before, 


•  Henrj  VII 

t  The  famous  Earl  of  Warwick,  during  the  reigns  of  Heniy 
VL  and  Edward  IV.  was  called  the  '  King  Maker.' 

X  Permitting  the  Barons  to  alienate  their  lands. 

I  Henry  vm.  I  Of  papal  dominioa 

V  John  Wickliff  doctor  of  dlvinitj,  who,  towards  the  close 
01  the  fourteenth  century,  published  doctrines  very  contrary 
U>  thoae  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  particularly  denying  the 
papal  authority.  His  followers  grew  very  numerous^  and 
wsre  called  LoUarda 

*  *  Sappreasion  of  monasteriea 
nilM  Spanish  West  Indies. 


The  worst  the  zeal-inflamed  barbaiian  drew. 
Be  no  such  horrid  commerce,  Britain,  thine! 
But  want  for  want,  with  mutual  aid,  supply. 
'The  Commons  thus  enrich'd,  and   powofol 

gXDwn, 
Against  the  Barons  weigh'd.    EUiza  then. 
Amid  these  doubtful  motions,  steady,  gave 
The  beam  to  fix.    She!  like  the  secret  Eye, 
That  never  cloecs  on  a  guarded  world. 
So  sought,  so  mark'd,  so  seized  the  pubUe  good, 
That  self-supported,  without  one  ally, 
She  awed  her  inward,  queO'd  her  circliiig  foes. 
Inspired  by  me,  beneath  her  sheltering  arm, 
In  sinte  of  raging  universal  sway* 
And  raging  seas  repress'd,  the  Belgic  states^ 
My  bulwark  on  the  continent,  arose. 
Matchless  in  all  the  spirit  of  her  days ! 
With  confidence,  unbounded,  foarlesi  love 
EUate,  her  fervent  people  waited  gay, 
Cheerful  demanded  the  long  threatened  fleet,t 
And  dash'd  the  pride  of  Spain  around  their  islfr 
Nor  ceased  the  British  thunder  here  to  rage: 
The  deep,  reclaim 'd,  obcy'd  its  awful  call ; 
In  fire  and  smoke  Iberian  ports  involved. 
The  trembling  foe  even  to  the  centre  shook 
Of  their  new  conquer  d  world,  and,  skulking^ 

stole 
By  veering  winds  their  Indian  treasure  home. 
Meantime,  Peace,  Plenty,  Justice,  Science,  Arts^ 
With  softer  laurels  crown'd  her  happy  reign. 
As  yet  undrcumscribed  the  regal  power, 
And  wild  and  vague  prerogative  remaiu'd ; 
A  wide  voracious  gulf,  where  swallow'd  oft 
The  helpless  subject  lay.    This  to  reduce 
To  the  just  limit  was  my  great  eflfort. 

*  By  means  that  evil  seem  to  narrow  man, 
Superior  Beings  work  their  mystic  will : 
From  storm  and  trouble  thus  a  settled  calm, 
At  lost,  effulgent,  o'er  Britannia  smiled. 
'  The  gathering  tempest,  Heaven-commission'd, 

came, 
Came  in  the  prince,t  who,  drunk  with  flattciy, 

dreamt 
His  vain  pacific  counsels  ruled  the  world ; 
Though  scorn'd  abroad,  bewildered  in  a  maze 
Of  fruitless  treaties ;  while  at  home  enslaved. 
And  by  a  worthless  crew  insatiate  drained, 
He  lost  his  people's  confidence  and  love: 
Irreparable  loss !  whence  crowns  become 
An  anxious  burden.    Years  inglorious  pass'd: 
Triumphant  Spain  the  vengeful  draught  enjoy'd . 
Abandon'd  Fredericks  pined,  and  Raleigh  bled. 


*  llie  domlnI<»i  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

t  Hie  Spanish  Armada.   Rapin  aaya,  that  after  proper 
sores  had  been  taken,  the  enemy  was  expected  with  ancaai- 
roon  alacrity. 

}  James  L 

i  Elector  Paladne,  and  wbo  bad  been  chosen  Kng  of  Boh»> 
mio,  but  was  stripped  of  all  his  dominions  and  difnitisa  \xj 
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But  nothing  that  to  these  internal  broils, 
That  rancour,  he  began ;  while  lawless  sway 
He,  with  his  slavish  Doctors,  tried  to  rear 
On  metaphysic,*  on  enchanted  ground, 
And  all  the  mazy  quibbles  of  the  schools: 
As  if  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  the  worst. 
Heaven  had  mankind  in  vengeance  only  made. 
Vain  the  pretence!  not  so  the  dire  effect. 
The  fierce,  the  foolish  discordt  thence  derived, 
That  tears  the  country  still,  by  party  rage 
And  ministerial  clamour  kept-  alive. 
In  action  weak,  and  for  the  wordy  war 
Best  fitted,  faint  this  prince  pursued  his  claim : 
Content  to  teach  the  subject  herd,  how  great, 
How  sacred  he!  how  despicable  they ! 

*  But  his  unyielding  sont  these  doctrines  drank, 
With  all  a  bigot's  rage;  (who  never  damps 
By  reasoning  his  fire)  and  what  they  taught, 
Warm,  and  tenacious,  into  practice  push'd. 
Senates, in  vain,  their  kind  restraint  applied: 
The  more  they  struggled  to  support  the  laws, 
His  justice-dreading  ministers  the  more 
Drove  him  beyond  their  bounds.    Tired  with  the 

chock 
Of  faithful  Love,  and  with  the  flattery  pleased 
Of  false  designing  Guilt,  the  fountain^  he 
Of  Public  WuMlom  and  of  Justice  shut. 
Wide  moum'd  the  land.    Straight  to  the  voted 

aid 
Free,  cordial,  large,  of  never  failing  source. 
The  illegal  imposition  foliow'd  harsh. 
With  execration  given,  or  ruthless  squeezed 
From  an  insulted  people,  by  a  band 
Of  the  worst  ruffians,  those  of  tyrant  power. 
Oppression  walk'd  at  large,  and  pour'd  abroad 
Her  unrelenting  train:  informers,  spies. 
Bloodhounds,  that  sturdy  Freedom  to  the  grove 
Pursue ;  projectors  of  aggrieving  schemes, 
Commerce  to  load  for  unprotected  seas,!! 
To  sell  the  starving  many  to  the  few,? 
And  drain  a  thousand  ways  the  exhausted  land, 
E'en  from  that  place,  whence  healing  Peace  should 

flow. 
And  Gospel  truth,  inhuman  bigots  shed 
Their  poison**  round ;  and  on  the  venal  bench, 
Instead  of  justice,  party  held  the  scale. 
And  violence  the  sword.    Afflicted  years, 
Too  patient,  felt  at  last  their  vengeance  folL 


the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  while  Jamee  the  Flrat,  his  fatherin- 
law,  being  amused  from  time  u>  time,  endeavoured  to  mediate 
a  peace. 

*  The  montroue  and  till  then  unheard-ofdoctrineeof  dhrlne 
indefeasible  hereditary  right,  paflBive  obedience,  Ac 

1  The  parties  of  Whig  and  Tor  j.  *  Charles  L 

$  Parliamenta  I  tihip-monej.         1  Mouopolles. 

**  The  raging  High-Church  wmions  of  these  timc9^  inspir> 
ing  a  sfdrit  of  slarish  submlvion  to  the  coun,  and  of  bitter 
penecmioQ  against  Uioee  whom  thej  call  Church  and  State 
Puritans. 


'Mid  the  low  murmurs  of  submissive  fear 
And  mingled  rage,  my  Hamdben  raised  his  v<mco 
And  to  the  laws  appeal'd;  the  laws  no  more 
In  judgment  sat,  behoved  some  other  ear. 
When  instant  from  the  keen  resentivc  North, 
By  long  oppression,  by  religion  roused. 
The  guardian  army  came.    Beneath  its  wing 
Was  call'd,  though  meant  to  furnish  hostile  aid, 
The  more  than  Roman  senate.    There  a  flame 
Broke  out,  that  clear'd,  consumed,  renew'd  the 

land. 
In  deep  motion  huri'd,  nor  Greece,  nor  Rome 
Indignant  bursting  from  a  tyrant's  chain. 
While,  full  of  me,  each  agitated  soul 
Strung  every  nerve,  and  flamed  in  every  eye. 
Had  e'er  beheld  such  light  and  heat  combined! 
Such  heads  and  hearts !  such  dreadftil  zeal,  led  on 
By  calm  majestic  wisdom,  taught  its  course 
What  nuisance  to  devour;  such  vrisdom  fired 
With  unabating  zeal,  and  aim'd  sincere 
To  clear  the  weedy  state,  restore  the  Uws, 
And  for  the  future  to  secure  their  sway. 

*  This  then  the  purpose  of  my  mildest  sons. 
But  man  is  blind.    A  nation  once  inflamed 
(Chief,  should  the  breath  of  factions  fury  bk>w, 
With  the  wild  rage  of  mad  enthusiast  swell'd) 
Not  easy  cools  again.    From  breast  to  breast, 
From  eye  to  eye,  the  kindling  passions  mix 

In  heighten'd  blaze;  and,  ever  wise  and  just, 
High  Heaven  to  gracious  ends  directs  the  storm. 
Thus  in  one  conflagration  Britain  wrapt, 
And  by  Confusion's  lawlen  sons  despoil'd. 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  thundering  to  the 

ground, 
Successive,  rush'd— Lo!  from  their  ashes  rose. 
Gay  beaming  radiant  youth,  the  Phcenix  State.* 

*  The  grievous  yoke  of  vassalage,  the  yoke 
Of  private  life,  lay  by  those  flames  dissolved ; 
And,  from  the  wastefbl,  the  luxurious  king,t 
Was  purchased  t  that  which  taught  the  yoimg  to 

bend. 
Stronger  restored,  the  Commons  tax'd  the  whole. 
And  built  on  that  eternal  rock  their  power. 
The  Crown,  of  its  hereditary  wealth 
Despoil'd,  on  senates  more  dependent  grew, 
And  they  more  frequent,  more  assured.  Yet  liTed, 
And  in  full  vigour  spread  that  bitter  root. 
The  passive  doctrines,  by  their  patrons  first, 
Opposed  ferocious,  when  they  touch  themselvet. 

*  This  wild  delusive  cant;  the  rash  cabal 
Of  hungry  courtiers,  ravenous  for  prey; 
The  bigot,  restless  in  a  double  chain 

To  bind  anew  the  land;  the  constant  need 
Of  finding  faithless  means,  of  shifting  form», 
And  flattering  senates,  to  supply  his  waste; 
These  tore  some  moments  from  the  careless  prioM. 


*  At  the  Restoration. 

}  Court  of  Wardi. 
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And  in  his  breast  awaked  the  kindred  plan. 
Bj  dangerous  soilness  Jong  he  mined  his  way; 
By  subtle  arts,  dissimulating  deep; 
By  sharing  what  corruption  showered,  profuse; 
By  breathing  wide  the  gay  licentious  plague, 
And  pleasing  manners,  fitted  to  deceive. 

'  At  last  subsided  the  delirious  joy, 
On  whose  high  billow,  from  the  saintly  reign. 
The  nation  drove  too  far.    A  pcnsion'd  king, 
Against  his  country  bribed  by  Gallic  gold ; 
The  Port*  pernicious  sold,  the  Scylla  since 
And  fell  Charybdis  of  the  British  seas ; 
Freedom  attack'd  abroad ,t  with  surer  blow 
To  cut  it  off  at  home ;  the  saviour  leagued 
Of  Europe  broke;  the  progress  een  advanced 
Of  universal  sway,§  which  to  reduce 
Such  seas  of  blood  and  treasure  Britain  cost ; 
The  millions,  by  a  generous  people  given, 
Or  squander'd  vile,  or  to  corrupt,  disgrace, 
And  awe  the  land  with  forces  il  not  their  own. 
Employ 'd;  the  darling  church  herelf  betray 'd; 
All  these,  broad  glaring,  oped  the  general  eye. 
And  waked  my  spirit,  the  resitnting  soul. 

'  Mild  was,  at  first,  and  half  ashamed,  the  check 
Of  senates,  shook  from  the  fantastic  dream 
Of  absolute  submission,  tenets  vile ! 
Which  slaves  would  blusli  to  own,  and  wliich  re- 
duced 
To  practice,  always  lionest  nature  shock. 
Not  e'en  the  mask  removed,  and  tiie  fierce  front 
Of  tyranny  disclosed;  nor  trampW  laws; 
Nor  seized  each  badge  of  freedom  IT  through  the 

land; 
Nor  Sidney  bleeding  for  the  un])uMish*d  page; 
N(Von  the  bench  avowed  corruption  placed, 
And  murderous  rage  itwlf,  in  Ji'ni'rit's'  form;** 
Nor  endless  actsof  tirhitrarv  |M)\ver, 
Cruel,  and  false,  cuuld  miHc  the  public  arm. 
Dbtrustful,  scattered, of  coiiibiniiig  chiefs 
Devoid  and  dreading  bhnd  ra|)acious  war, 
The  patient  pubHc  turns  not,  till  im]tc>ird 
To  the  near  verge  of  ruin.     Hence  1  roused 
The  bigot  king,tt  and  hurried  fated  on 
His  measures  immature.     But  chief  \m  zeal. 
Out-flaming  Rome  herself,  ))ortcntous  scared 
The  troubled  nation:  Mary's  horrid  days 
To  fancy  bleeding  rose,  and  tlie  dire  glare 
Of  Smithfield  lighten'd  in  its  eyes  anew, 
Yet  silence  nign'd.     Earli  on  another scowl'd 
Rueful  amazement,  ])nn»sinjT  down  his  rage: 
As,  mustering  venjLroanco,  tlio  deep  thunder  frowns, 


Awfully  still,  waiting  the  high  command 
To  spring.  Straight  from  his  country  Europe  saved, 
To  save  Britannia,  lo!  my  dariing  son, 
Than  hero  more!  tlic  patriot  of  mankind! 
Immortal  Nassau  came.    I  hush'd  tlie  deep 
By  dennons  roused,  and  bade  the  listed  winds,* 
Still  shilling  as  behoved,  wkh  various  breath, 
Waft  the  deUverer  to  the  bnging  shore. 
See!  wide  alive,  the  foaming  channelt  bright 
With  swelling  sails,  and  all  the  pride  of  war. 
Delightful  view  I  when  justice  draws  the  swoni: 
And  mark!  di/Tuaing  ardent  soul  around, 
And  sweat  contempt  of  death.  My  streaming  flag.r 
E'en  adverse  navies!  bless'd  the  binding  gak». 
Kept  down  the  glad  acclaim,  and  sik*nt  joy'd. 
Arrived,  the  pomp,  and  not  the  waste  of  anni 
His  progress  mark'd.    The  faint  opposing  hostl 
For  once  in  yielding  their  best  victory  found. 
And  by  desertion  proved  exalted  faith : 
Wluk  his  the  bloodless  conquest  of  the  heart, 
Shouts  without  groan,  and  triumph  without  war. 

'  Then  dawn'd  the  period  destined  to  confine 
The  surge  of  wild  prerogative,  to  raise 
A  mound  restraining  its  imperious  rage, 
And  bid  the  raving  deep  no  farther  fiow 
Nor  were,  without  tliat  fence,  the  swallow'd  state 
Better  than  Belgian  plains  without  their  dykes. 
Sustaining  weighty  seas.     This,  often  saved 
By  more  than  human  hand,  the  public  saw. 
And  seiziHl  the  white-wing'd  moment.     Pleased^ 

to  vield 
Destructive  power,  a  wise  heroic  prince** 
E'en  lent  his  aid— Thrice  happy !  did  they  know 
Their  happiness.  Britannia's  bounded  kings, 
Wiiat  thuiigli  not  theirs  the  boast,  in  dun'^ccD 

glooms, 
To  j)iunge  \x)\d  freedom;  or,  to  cheerless  wilds, 
To  drive  him  from  the  cordial  face  of  friend ; 
Or  fiertre  to  strike  him  at  the  midnight  hour. 
By  mandate  blind,  not  justice,  that  deUghts 
To  dare  tlic  keenest  eye  of  open  day. 


'  Dunkirk. 

f  The  war  in  conjunction  with  Franro,  a^niiMt  the  Dutch. 
♦  The  Trl[tle  Alliauce.  §  rntl.'r  I^wi:»  XIV. 

I  A  standing  army,  raised  without  the  rotiseut  uf  porlia- 
vnent. 
1  Tlie  chanera  of  corporations.  *  *  Judi'o  Jeflerios. 

**  JaioM  IL 


•  The  Prince  of  Orange,  in  his  passage  to  Er^Iand,  though 
his  fleet  had  been  at  liist  disperaed  by  a  storm,  was  sftermrdi 
extremely  favoured  by  sevc^  changes  of  wind. 

T  Kapin,  in  his  llittory  o*"  England.— The  third  of  Norerc- 
ber  tlie  fleet  entered  the  Clumnel,  and  lay  by  between  CaJoii 
and  Dover,  to  stay  for  (tie  ships  that  were  beliind.  II<>i«  tbi 
Prince  callctl  a  council  of  war.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  wlut  a 
glorioujj  show  th".  fleet  made.  Five  or  six  huiMlmd  ships  in 
so  narrow  a  cliann^l,  and  both  the  English  and  French  shcwes 
covered  vrMx  numberless  qicctator%  are  no  common  sigbL 
For  my  part,  who  was  then  on  board  ihs  fleet,  I  oi^-u  itsuock 
me  extremely. 

t  The  Pnnce  placed  hlmerlf  in  (he  main bo»!y,  carrying! 
a-ig  with  English  coloure,  and  their  highne««»»  annsnirmuDd- 
ed  with  this  motto,  'The  Protestant  Rrligion  and  tlie  Liber- 
ties of  Englaml ;'  and  underneath  the  mmto  of  the  hoaaecf 
Nassau,  '  Je  Maintiendrai,'  I  will  maintain. — Rapin. 

%  The  English  fleet.  I  The  kinsr's  array. 

1  Ry  the  Dili  of  Ki^ita  and  the  Act  of  !<ucccaioa 

••  WllUam  UL 
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What  though  no  glory  to  oontrcd  tlic  laws, 

And  make  injurious  will  their  only  rule, 

They  deem  it.    What  though,  tools  of  wanton 

power, 
Pestilferous  armies  swarm  not  at  their  call. 
What  though  they  give  not  a  relentless  crew 
Of  ci\il  furies,  proud  oppression's  fangs! 
To  tear  at  pleasure  the  dejected  land, 
With  starving  labour  pampering  idle  waste. 
To  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  wipe 
The  guiltless  tear  from  lone  affliction's  eye ; 
To  raise  hid  merit,  set  the  alluring  light 
Of  ▼irtae  high  to  view ;  to  nourish  arts, 
Direct  the  thunder  of  an  injured  state, 
Make  a  whole  glorious  people  sing  for  joy. 
Bless  humankind,  and  through  the  downward  depth 
Of  future  times  to  spread  that  better  sun 
Whkh  lights  up  British  soul :  for  deeds  like  these. 
The  daaziing  fair  career  unbounded  lies; 
While  (still  superior  bliss!)  the  dark  abrupt 
Is  kindly  barr'd,  the  precipice  of  ill. 
O  luxury  divine!  O  poor  to  this, 
Yc  giddy  glories  of  despotic  thrones ! 
By  this,  by  this  indeed,  is  imaged  Heaven, 
By  boundless  good  without  the  power  of  ill. 

'  And  now  behold!  exalted  as  the  cope 
That  swells  immense  o'er  many-peopled  earth. 
And  like  it  free,  my  fabric  stands  complete. 
The  palace  of  the  laws.     To  the  four  heavens 
Four  gates  impartial  thrown,  unceasing  crowds. 
With  kings  themselves  the  h^rty  peasant  mix'd. 
Pour  urgent  in.     And  though  to  difTerent  ranks 
Responsive  place  belongs,  yet  equal  spreads 
The  sheltering  roof  o'er  all;  while  plenty  flows, 
And  glad  contentment  echoes  round  the  whole. 
Ye  floods  descend!  Ye  winds,  conflrming,blow! 
Nor  outward  tempest,  nor  corrosive  time, 
Nought  but  the  felon  undermining  hand 
Of  dark  corrujition,  can  its  frame  dissolve. 
And  lay  the  toil  of  ages  in  the  dust.' 


PART  V. 


THE  PROSPECT. 


CONTEXTS. 
The  author  addresnes  the  Goddcns  of  liberty,  marking  the 
happinenand  grandeur  of  Great  Britain,  as  arising  from  her 
Influence.  She  resumes  her  discourse,  and  points  out  the 
chief  Virtues  which  are  necessary  to  maintain  Iier  cstabl!8h- 
ment  tliere.  lUrcommends  as  its  last  ornament  and  finishing, 
Sdeoces^  Fine  Arts,  arul  Public  Works.  Tlie  encouragement 
of  these  ur^  from  the  example  of  France,  though  under  a 
de^MCic  goremmenu  The  wliolc  concludes  with  a  prospect 
of  future  times,  given  by  the  Goddess  of  Libeny :  this  de- 
scribed by  the  author,  as  it  poascs  in  vision  before  him. 


Herb  interixmng,  as  the  Goddess  paused; — 
'  C)  bleas'd  Britannia!  in  thy  presence  bless'd, 


Thou  guardian  of  mankind !  wlicnce  spring,  aioiip, 
All  human  grandeur,  happiness,  and  fame. 
For  toil,  by  thee  protracted,  feels  no  pain; 
The  poor  man's  lot  with  milk  and  honey  flows; 
And,  gilded  with  thy  rays,  even  death  looks  gay. 
Let  other  lands  the  potent  blessings  boast 
Of  more  exalting  suns.     Let  Asia's  woooa, 
Untended  yieldthe  vegetable  fleece: 
And  let  the  little  insect-artist  form, 
On  higher  life  intent,  its  silken  tomb. 
Let  wondering  rocks,  in  radiant  birth,  disclose 
The  various  tinctured  cliildrcn  of  the  sun. 
From  the  prone  beam  let  more  delicious  fruits, 
A  flavour  drink,  that  in  one  piercing  taste 
Bids  each  combine.    Let  Gallic  vineyards  bunt 
With  floods  of  joy ;  with  mild  balsamic  juice 
The  Tuscan  olive.    Let  Arabia  breathe 
Her  spicy  gales,  her  vital  gums  distil. 
Turbid  with  gold,  let  southern  rivers  flow 
And  orient  floods  draw  soil,  o'er  pearls,   their 

maze. 
Let  Afric  vaunt  her  treasures;  let  Peru 
Deep  in  her  bowels  her  own  ruin  breed, 
The  yellow  traitor  that  her  bliss  bctray'd, — 

Unequal'd  bUss and  to  unequal'd  rage ! 

Yet  nor  the  gorgeous  East,  nor  golden  South, 
Nor,  in  full  prime,  that  new  discovered  world, 
Wliere  flames  the  falling  day,  in  wealth  and  praiae, 
Shall  with  Britannia  vie ;  while,  Goildess,  she 
Derives   her   praise    from  thee,   her    matchless 

charms. 
Her  hearty  fruits  the  hand  of  freedom  own; 
And  warm  with  culture,  her  thick  clustering 

fields 
Prolific  teem.    Eternal  verdure  crowns 
Her  meeds;  her  gardens  snulc  eternal  spring. 
She  gives  the  hunter-horse,  unquell'dby  toil, 
Ardent,  to  rush  into  the  rapid  chase: 
She,  whitening  o'er  her  downs,  diflusive,  poiury 
Unnumber'd  flocks:  she  weaves  the  fleecy  robe. 
That  wraps  the  nations:  she,  to  lusty  droves. 
The  richest  pasture  spreads;    and,  hers,  deep- 

wave 
Autumnal  seas  of  pleasing  plenty  round. 
These  her  delights:  and  by  no  baneful  herb, 
No  darting  tiger,  no  grim  lion's  glare. 
No  fierce  descending  wolf,  no  serpent  roll'd 
In  spires  immense  progressive  o'er  the  land, 
Disturb'd.    Enlivening  these,  add  cities,  full 
Of  wealth,  of  trade,  of  cheerfiU  toiling  crowds: 
Add  thriving  fowns;  add  villages  and  farms, 
Innumerous  sow'd  along  the  lively  vale. 
Where  bold  unrival'd  peasants  happy  dweU.  • 
Add  ancient  seats,  with  venerable  oaks 
Embosom'd  high,  while  kindred  floods  below 
Wind  through  the  mead;  and  those  of  modem 

hand. 
More  pompous,  add,  that  splendid  shine  a&r. 
Need  I  her  limpid  lakes,  her  rivers  name. 
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Where  swarm  the  fumy  race]    Thee,  chief,  O 

Thames! 
On  whose  eacli  tide,  glad  with  returning  soils. 
Flows  in  the  mingled  harvest  of  mankind? 
And  thee,  thou  Severn,  whose  prodigious  swell, 
And  waves,  resounding,  imitate  the  main'? 
Why  need  I  name  her  deep  capacious  ports. 
That  point  around  the  world?  and  why  her  scasl 
All  ocean  is  her  own,  and  every  land 
To  whom  her  ruling  thunder  ocean  bears. 
She  too  the  mineral  feeds:  the  obedient  lead, 
The  warlike  iron,  nor  the  peaceful  less, 
Forming  of  life  art-civilized  the  bond; 
And  thaf^  the  Tyrian  merchant  sought  of  dd, 
Not  dreaming  then  of  Britain's  brighter  fame. 
She  rears  to  freedom  an  undaunted  race. 
Compatriot  zealous,  hospitable,  kind. 
Hers  the  warm  Cambrian :  hers  the  lofty  Scot. 
To  hardship  tamed,  active  in  arts  and  arms, 
Fired  with  a  restless,  an  impatient  flame, 
That  leads  him  raptured  where  ambition  calls: 
And  English  merit  hers;  where  meet,  combined, 
Whate'erhigh  fancy,  sound  judicious  thought, 
An  ample,  generous  heart,  undrooping  soul, 
And  firm  tenacious  valour  can  bestow. 
Great  nurse  of  fruits,  of  flocks,  of  commerce,  she! 
Great  nurse  of  men!  by  thee,  O  Groddess,  taught, 
Her  old  renown  1  trace,  disclose  her  source 
Of  wealth,  of  grandeur,  and  to  Britains  sing 
A  strain  the  Muses  never  touch'd  before. 

'  But  how  shall  this  thy  mighty  kingdom  standi 
On  what  unyielding  bascl  howfinish'd  sliinel' 

At  this  her  eye,  collecting  all  its  fire, 
Beam'd  more  than  human ;  and  her  awful  voice, 
Majestic  thu.s  she  raised :  *  To  Britons  bear 
This  closing  strain,  and  with  intcnser  note 
Loud  let  it  sound  in  their  awakened  ear: 

*  On  virtue  can  alone  my  kingdom  stand. 
On  public  virtue,  every  virtue join'd. 
For,  lost  this  social  cement  of  mankind, 
The  greatest  empires,  by  scarce-felt  degrees, 
Will  moulder  soil  away;  till,  tottering  loose. 
They,  prone  at  last,  to  total  ruin  rush. 
Unbless'd  by  virtue,  government  a  league 
Becomes,  a  circling  junto  of  the  great. 
To  rob  by  law;  rehgion  mild,  a  yoke 
To  tame  the  stooping  soul,  a  trick  of  state 
To  mask  their  rapine,  and  to  share  the  prey. 
What  arc,  without  it,  senates;  pave  a  face 
Of  consultation  d<'cp  and  reason  free, 
While  the  determined  voice  and  heart  are  sold*? 
What  boasted  frt'cdom,  save  a  sounding  name  1 
And  what  election,  but  a  market  vilo 
Of  slaves  self- bartered?  Virtue!  without  thee. 
There  is  no  ruling  eye,  no  ne^^■e,  in  states; 
War  has  no  viijour,  and  no  safety  jH-acc: 
Ken  justice  warps  to  party,  laws  oj-press, 


Tin. 


Wide  through  the  land  their  weak  protection  fails, 
First  broke  the   balance,  and  then  8com*d  tlw 

■word. 
Thus  nations  sink,  society  dissolves; 
Rapine  and  guile,  and  >iolence  break  loose, 
Everting  life,  and  turning  bve  to  gall; 
Man  h^tes  the  face  of  man,  and  Indian  woods 
And  Libya's  hissing  sands  to  him  are  tame. 

'  By  tliose  three  virtues  be  the  frame  sustain'd 
Of  British  freedom;  independent  life; 
Integrity  in  oflice;  and,  o'er  all 
Supreme,  a  passion  for  the  commonweal. 

*  Hail!  Independence,  hail!  ELeaven's  next  best 
gift, 
To  that  of  life  and  an  immortal  soul! 
The  life  of  life !  that  to  the  banquet  high 
And  sober  meal  gives  taste;  to  tho  bow'd  roof 
Fair-dream'd  repose,  and  to  the  cotta^  chanui. 
Of  public  freedom,  hail,  thou  secret  source: 
Whose  streams,  from  every  quarter  confloenti 

form 
My  better  Kile,  that  nurses  human  life. 
By  rills  from  thee  deduced,  irriguous,  fed, 
Tho  private  field  looks  gay,  with  nature's  wealth 
Abundant  flows,  and  blooms  with  each  delight 
That  nature  craves.     Its  happy  master  there, 
The  only  freeman,  walks  liis  pleasing  round: 
Sweet-featured  peace  attending ;  fearless  truth ; 
Firm  resolution ;  goodness,  blessing  all 
That  can  rejoice;  contentment,  surest  friend; 
And,  still  fresh  stores  from  nature's  book  derived, 
Philosophy,  companion  ever  new. 
These  cheer  his  rural,  and  sustain  or  fire, 
When  into  action  call'd,  his  busy  hours. 
Meantime  true  judging  moderate  desires, 
Elconomy  and  taste,  combined,  direct 
His  clear  affairs,  and  from  debaudiing  fiends 
Secure  his  little  kingdom.     Nor  can  those 
Whom  fortune  heajw,  without  these  virtues  reach 
That  truce  with  pain,  that  animated  ease, 
That  self-enjoyment  springing  from  within; 
That  independence  active  or  retired, 
Which  make  the  soundest  bliss  of  man  below : 
But  lost  beneath  the  rubbish  of  their  means, 
And  drain'd  by  wants  to  nature  all  unknown, 
A  wandering,  tasteless,  gaily  wretched  train, 
Though  rich,  are  beggars,  and    though  noble, 
slaves. 
*  Lo !  damn'd  to  wealth,  at  what  a  gross  expense 
They  purchase  disappointment,  pain,  and  shame. 
Instead  of  hearty  hospitable  cheer. 
See!  how  the  hall  with  brutal  riot  flows; 
WliiJe  in  the  foaming  flood,  fermenting,  steeped 
The  country  maddens  into  i>arty  rage. 
Mark!  those  disgraceful  piles  of  wood  and  stone. 
Those  parks  and  gardens,  where,  his  haunts  be^ 

trimm'd, 
And  nature  by  presumptuous  art  oppress'd. 
The  woodland  genius  mourns.   See  I  the  full  board 
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That  steams  dit^gust,  and  bowls  that  give  no  joy; 
No  trnth  invited  there,  to  feed  the  mind; 
Nor  wit,  the  wine-rejoicing  reason  quafTs. 
Hark!  how  the  dome  with  insolence  resounds, 
With  those  rctain'd  by  vanity  to  scare 
Repose  and  friends.     To  tyrant  fashion,  mark ! 
The  costly  worship  paid,  to  the  broad  gaze 
Of  fools.    From  still  delusive  day  to  day, 
Lied  an  eternal  round  of  lying  hoi)e, 
See !  self-abandon'd,  how  they  roam  adrift, 
Dash'd  o'er  the  town,  a  miserable  wreck! 
Then  to  adore  some  warbling  eunuch  tum'd, 
With  Midas'  oars  they  crowd ;  or  to  the  bu2S 
Of  masquerade  unblushing :  or,  to  show 
Their  scorn  of  nature,  at  the  tragic  scene 
They  mirthful  sit,  or  prove  the  comic  true. 
But,  chief,  behold !  around  the  rattling  board. 
The  dvil  robbers  ranged ;  and  e'en  the  fair, 
The  tender  fair,  each  sweetness  laid  aside, 
As  fierce  for  plunder  as  all-liceuscd  troops 
In  some  sack'd  city.    Thus  dissolved  their  wealth, 
Without  one  generous  luxury  dissolved, 
Or  quarter'd  on  it  many  a  needless  want^ 
At  the  throng'd  levee  bends  the  venal  tribe; 
With  fair  but  faithless  smiles  each  vamish'd  o*er. 
Each  smooth  as  those  that  mutually  deceive, 
And  for  their  falsehood  each  despising  each; 
Till  shook  their  patron  by  the  wintry  wmds, 
Wide  flies  the  wither'd  shower,  and  leaves  him 

bare. 
O  far  superior  Afric's  sable  sons. 
By  merchant  pilfer'd,  to  these  willing  slaves ! 
And  rich,  as  unsqueezed  favourite,  to  them, 
Is  he  who  can  his  virtue  boast  alone! 

'  Britons!  be  firm ! — nor  let  corruption  sly 
Twine  round  your  heart  indissoluble  chains! 
The  steel  of  Brutus  burst  the  grosser  bonds 
By  Cssar  cast  o'er  Rome;  but  still  remain'd 
The  soft  enchanting  fetters  of  the  mind, 
And  other  Ccsars  rose.    Determined,  hold 
Your  independence;  for,  that  once  destroy 'd, 
Unfounded,  Freedom  is  a  morning  dream. 
That  flits  atrial  firom  the  spreading  eye. 

'  Forbid  it.  Heaven!  that  ever  I  need  urge 
Integrity  in  oflUce  on  my  sons ! 

Inculcate  common  honour not  to  rob 

And  whom  1 — the  gracious,  the  confiding  hand. 
That  kvishly  rewards  1  the  toiling  poor. 
Whose  cup  with  many  a  bitter  drop  is  mix'd ; 
The  guardian  public;  every  face  they  see, 
And  every  friend;  nay,  in  effect  themselves. 
As  in  familiar  life,  the  villain's  fate 
Admits  no  cure ;  so,  when  a  desperate  age 
At  this  arrives,  I  the  devoted  race 
Indignant  spurn,  and  hopeless  soar  away. 

'  But,  ah  too  little  known  to  modem  times ! 
Be  not  the  noblest  passion  past  unsung; 
That  ray  peculiar,  from  unbounded  love 
Effused,  which  kindles  the  heroic  soul; 

2  W 


Devotion  to  the  public.    Glorious  flame ! 
Celestial  ardour!  in  what  unknown  worlds. 
Profusely  scattcr'd  through  the  blue  immense. 
Hast  thou  been  blessing  myriads,  since  in  Rome, 
Old  virtuous  Rome,  so  many  deathless  names 
From  thee  their  lustre  drew  1  since,  taught  by  thee, 
Their  poverty  put  splendour  to  the  blush, 
Pain  grew  luxurious,  and  e'en  death  delight  1 
O  wilt  thou  ne'er,  in  thy  long  period,  look, 
With  blaze,  direct,  on  this  my  last  retreat? 

'  'Tis  not  enough,  from  self  right  understood 
Reflected,  that  thy  rays  inflame  the  heart: 
Though  virtue  not  disdains  appeals  to  self. 
Dreads  not  the  trial;  all  her  joys  arc  true. 
Nor  is  there  any  real  joy  save  hers. 
Far  less  the  tepid  the  declaiming  race. 
Foes  to  corruption,  to  its  wages  friends, 
Or  those  whom  private  passions,  for  a  while, 
Beneath  my  standard  list ;  can  they  sufl^ 
To  raise  and  fix  the  glory  of  my  reign? 

*  An  active  flood  of  universal  love 

Must  swell  the  breast    First,  in  effusion  wide, 
The  restless  spirit  roves  creation  round 
And  seizes  every  being:  stronger  then 
It  tends  to  hfe,  whate'er  the  kindred  search 
Of  bliss  allies:  then,  more  collected  still. 
It  urges  human  kind;  a  passion  grown. 
At  last,  the  central  parent  pubUc  calls 
Its  utmost  effort  forth,  awakes  each  sense. 
The  comely,  grand,  and  tender.    Without  this 
This  awful  pant,  shook  from  sublimer  powers 
Than  those  of  self,  this  Heaven-infused  delight| 
This  moral  gravitation,  rushing  prone 
To  press  the  public  good,  my  system  soon. 
Traverse,  to  several  selfish  centres  drawn. 
Will  reel  to  ruin :  while  for  ever  shut 
Stand  the  bright  portals  of  desponding  fame. 

'  From  sordid  self  shoot  up  no  shining  deeds, 
None  of  those  ancient  lights,  that  gladden  earth, 
Give  grace  to  being,  and  arouse  the  brave 
To  just  ambition,  virtue's  quickening  fire ! 
Life  tedious  grows,  and  idly  bustling  round, 
Fill'd  up  with  actions  animal  and  mean, 
A  dull  gazette !  The  impatient  reader  scorns 
The  poor  historic  page;  till  kindly  comes 
ObUvbn,  and  redeems  a  people's  shame. 
Not  so  the  times  when,  emulation-stung, 
Greece  shone  in  genius,  science,  and  in  arts. 
And  Rome  in  virtues  dreadful  to  be  told! 
To  hve  was  glory  then !  and  charm'd  mankina, 
Through  the  deep  periods  of  devolving  time, 
Those,  raptured,  copy ;  these,  astonish'd,  read. 

*  True,  a  corrupted  state,  with  every  vice 
And  every  meanness  foul,  this  passion  damps. 
Who  can,  unshock'd,  behold  the  cruel  evol 
The  pale  inveigling  smile?  the  ruflSan  front! 
The  wretch  abandon'd  to  relentless  self. 
Equally  vile  if  miser  or  profuse? 

Powers  not  of  God,  assiduous  to  corrupt? 
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Tho  fell  deputed  tyrant,  who  devours 
The  poor  and  weak,*  at  distance  from  redress  1 
Delirious  faction  bellowing  loud  my  namel 
The  false  fair-seeming  patriot's  hollow  boast  t 
A  race  redolvcd  on  bondage,  fierce  for  chains^ 
My  sacred  rights  a  merchandize  alone 
Esteeming,  and  to  work  their  feeder's  will 
By  deeds,  a  horror  to  mankind,  prepared, 
As  were  the  dregs  of  Romulus  of  old  1 
Who  these  indeed  can  undetesting  seel — 
But  who  unpitying?  to  the  generous  eye 
Distress  is  virtue;  and,  though  self-betray *d, 
A  people  struggling  with  their  fate  must  rouse 
The  hero's  throb.    Nor  can  a  land,  at  once, 
Be  lost  to  virtue  quite.    How  glorious  then ! 
Fit  luxury  for  gods !  to  save  the  good, 
Protect  the  feeble,  dash  bold  vice  aside, 
Depress  the  wicked,  and  restore  the  frail 
Posterity,  besides!  the  young  arc  pure, 
And  sons  may  tinge  their  father's  cheek  with 
shame. 
'Should  then  the  times  arrive  (which  Heaven 
avert !) 
That  Britons  bend  unnerved,  not  by  the  force 
Of  arms,  more  generous  and  more  manly,  quell'd. 
But  by  corruption's  soul-dejecting  arts. 
Arts  impudent!  and  gross !  by  their  own  gold, 
In  part  bcstow'd,  to  bribe  them  to  give  all. 
With  party  raging,  or  immersed  in  sloth, 
Should  they  Britannia's  well  fought  laurels  yield 
Toslily  conquering  Gaul  j  e'en  from  her  brow 
Let  her  own  naval  oak  be  basely  torn, 
By  such  as  tremble  at  the  stiffening  gale, 
And  nerveless  sink  while  others  sing  rejoiced. 
Or  (darker  prospect !  scarce  one  gleam  behind 
Disclosing)  should  the  broad  corruptive  plague 
Breathe  from  the  city  to  the  farthest  hut, 
That  sits  serene  within  the  forest  shade ; 
The  fcver'd  people  fire,  inflame  their  wants. 
And  their  luxurious  thirst,  so  gathering  rage, 
That,  were  a  buyer  found,  they  stand  prepared 
To  sell  their  birthright  for  a  cooling  draught 
Should  shameless  pens  for  plain  corruption  plead; 
The  hired  assassins  of  the  commonweal ! 
Decm'd  the  declaiming  rant  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Should  public  virtue  grow  the  public  scoff. 
Till  private,  failing,  staggers  through  the  land: 
Till  round  the  city  loose  mechanic  want, 
Dire  prowling  nightly,  makes  the  cheerful  haunts 
Of  men  more  hideous  than  Numidian  wilds, 
Not  from  its  fury  sleeps  the  vale  in  peace ; 
And  murders,  horrors,  perjuries  a!K)und : 
Nay,  till  to  lowest  dwds  the  highest  stoop ; 


•  Lonl  Molcsworth,  in  his  account  of  Deninaric,  says,—'  It 
b  observed,  iluit  in  limited  inoairchles  and  coininonwealths, 
t  Deighfx)urho(.xI  to  tho  Bcai  of  the  govornmoiii  ia  advama* 
geoua  to  ilic  puhjectfl;  whili<  the  dwiani  provinces  are  leas 
thriving,  aad  more  liable  to  opprcasion.' 


The  rich,  Uke  starving  wretches,  thirst  lor  gol< 
And  tl:  )se,  on  whom  the  vernal  sliowers  of  £ 

ven 
All-boanteous  fall,  and  that  prime  lot  bestow, 
A  power  to  live  to  nature  and  themselves. 
In  sck  attendance  wear  their  anxious  days, 
With  fortune,  joyless,  and  with  honours,  mean 
Meantime,  pcriiaps,  profusion  flows  around. 
The  waste  of  war,  without  the  works  of  pooe; 
No  mariL  of  millions  in  the  gulf  abaorpt 
Of  uncreating  \ice,  none  but  the  rage 
Of  roused  corruption  still  demanding  mora. 
That  very  portion,  which  (by  faithful  skill 
Employed)  might  make  the  smiling  public  nu 
Her  ornamented  head,  diill'd  through  the  !»>«** 
Of  mercenary  tools,  serves  but  to  nurse 
A  locust  band  within,  and  in  the  bud 
Leaves  starved  each  work  of  dignity  and  use. 

'I  paint  the  worst.    But  shook!  these  time 
arrive, 
If  any  nobler  passion  yet  remain, 
Let  all  my  sons  all  parties  fling  aside, 
Despise  their  nonsense,  and  together  join; 
Let  worth  and  virtue  scorning  low  despair, 
Exerted  full,  from  every  quarter  shine, 
Commix'd  in  heighten'd  bbze.    Light  fUsh*d 

light. 
Moral,  or  intellectual,  more  int^se 
By  giving  glows.    As  on  pure  winter's  eve, 
Gradual,  the  stars  effulge;  fainter,  at  first, 
They,  straggling,  rise;  but  when  the  radiant  ha 
In  thick  profusion  pour'd,  shine  out  immcnie; 
Each  casting  vivid  influence  on  each, 
From  pole  to  pole  a  glittering  deluge  plays. 
And  worlds  above  rejoioc,  and  men  below. 

*  But  why  to  Britons  this  superfluous  strain  1- 
Good  nature,  honest  truth  e'en  somewhat  blant| 
Of  crooked  baseness  an  indignant  scorn, 
A  zeal  unyielding  in  their  country's  cause, 
And  ready  bounty,  wont  to  dwell  with  them— 
Nor  only  wont— wide  o'er  the  land  diffused. 
In  many  a  bless'd  retirement  still  they  dwell 
'  To  softer  prospect  turn  we  now  the  view. 
To  laurel'd  science,  arts,  and  pnUic  works, 
That  lend  my  finish'd  fabric  comely  pride. 
Grandeur  and  grace.     Of  sullen  genius  he ! 
Cursed  by  the  Muses!  by  the  Graces  k>athed! 
Who  deems  beneath  the  public's  high  regard 
These  last  enlivening  touches  of  my  reign. 
However  puff'd  with  power,  and  gorged  with 

wealth, 
A  nation  be ;  let  trade  enormous  rise, 
Let  East  and  South  their  mingled  tivasure  pour. 
Till,  swell'd  impetuous,  the  corrupting  flood 
Burst  o'er  the  city  and  devour  the  land : 
Yet  these  neglected,  these  recording  arts, 
Wealth  rots,  a  nuisance;  and,  obUvious  sunk, 
That  nation  must  another  Carthage  lie. 
If  not  by  them,  on  monumental  braas^ 
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On  sculptared  marble,  on  the  deathleu  page, 
lji](yreas'd,  renown  had  left  no  trace  behind : 
In  Tau,  to  future  times,  the  sage  had  thought, 
l*hc  lej^iaiator  phuui'd,  the  hero  found 
A  beauteous  death,  the  patriot  toil'd  in  rain. 
The  awarders  they  of  Fame's  immortal  wreath, 
They  rouse  ambition,  they  the  mind  exalt, 
GHto  great  ideas,  lovely  forms  infuse. 
Delight  the  general  eye,  and,  dress'd  by  them. 
The  moral  Venus  glows  with  double  charms. 

'  Scknoe,  my  dose  associate,  still  attends 
Where'er  I  go.    Sometimes,  in  simple  guise, 
She  walks  the  furrow  with  the  consul-swaio, 
Whispering  unlctter'd  wisdom  to  the  heart, 
Direct;  or,  sometimes,  in  the  pompous  robe 
Of  fancy  dress'd,  she  charms  Athenian  wits, 
And  a  whole  sapient  city  round  her  bumo. 
Then  o'er  her  brow  Minerva's  terrors  nod: 
With  Xenophon,  sometimes,  in  dire  extremes, 
She  breathes  deliberate  soul,  and  makes  retreat* 
Unequal'd  glory:  with  the  Thcban  sage, 
Epaminondas,  first  and  best  of  men ! 
Sometimes  she  bids  the  deep-embattled  host, 
Above  the  vulgar  reach,  reastlcse  form'd, 
March  to  sure  conquest — ^never  gain'd  before  !t 
Nor  on  the  treacherous  seas  of  giddy  state 
Unskilful  she :  when  the  triumphant  tide 
Of  high-swoln  empire  wears  one  boundless  imile. 
And  the  gale  tempts  to  new  pursuits  of  fame. 
Sometimes,  with  Scipio,  she  collects  her  saili 
And  seeks  the  blissful  shore  of  rural  ease, 
Where,  but  the  Aonian  maids,  no  sirens  sing ; 
Or  should  the  deep-brew'd  tempest  muttering  rise, 
While  rocks  and  shoals  perfidious  lurk  around, 
With  Tully  she  her  wide-reviving  light 
To  senates  holds;  a  Catiline  confounds, 
And  saves  awhile  from  Cesar  sinking  Rome. 
Such  the  kind  power,  whose  jMeroing  eye  dissolves 
Each  mental  fetter,  and  sets  reason  free ; 
For  me  inspiring  an  enlightened  zeal, 
The  more  tenacious  as  the  more  convinced 
How  happy  freemen,  and  how  wretched  slaves. 
To  Britons  not  unknown,  to  Britons  full 
The  GkMldess  spreads  her  stores,  the  secret  sold 
That  quickens  trade,  the  breath  unseen  that  wafts 
To  them  the  treasures  of  a  balanced  world. 
But  finer  arts  (save  what  the  Muse  has  song 
In  daring  flight,  above  all  modern  wing,) 
Neglected  droop  the  head;  and  publle  works, 
Broke  by  corruption  into  private  gain. 
Not  ornament,  disgrace ;  not  serve,  destroy. 

*The  fkmooi  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thouamd  was  cUeflj 
coodoctedly  Xeoopbon. 

t^mminoodaa,  aHer  having  beat  the  Lscederooniaas  and 
tbetr  alliei^  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  made  an  incunioa^  at  the 
ftead  or  a  powerful  army,  Into  Laconia.  It  waa  now  dz  hun- 
dred  yean  since  the  Dorians  had  poesemed  this  country,  and 
to  all  that  ti  me  the  face  of  an  enemy  had  not  been  seen  idthin 
Ihcir  tankorlaiL— PtulorcA  in  AgettlauA 


*  Shall  Britons,  by  their  own  joint  wisdom  rulec 
Beneath  one  Royal  Head,  whose  vital  power 
Connects,  enlivens,  and  exerts  the  whole ; 
In  finer  arts,  and  public  works,  shall  they 
To  Gallia  yield  1  yield  to  a  hind  that  bends 
Depress'd,  and  broke,  beneath  the  will  of  one  1 
Of  one  who,  sltould  the  unkingly  thirst  of  gold, 
Or  tyrant  passions,  or  ambition,  prompt, 
Calls  locust-armies  o'er  the  blasted  land : 
Drams  from  its  thirsty  bounds  the  springs  of 

wealth, 
EUs  own  insatiate  reservoir  to  fill: 
To  the  lone  desert  patriot-merit  frowns. 
Or  into  dungeons  arts,  when  they,  their  chains. 
Indignant,  bursting ;  for  their  nobler  works 
All  other  license  scorn  but  truths  and  mine. 
Oh  shame  to  think!  sliall  Britons,  in  the  field 
Unconquer'd  still,  the  better  kurel  lose  1 
E'en  in  that  monarch's  reign,*  who  vainly  dreamt, 
By  giddy  power,  betray'd,  and  flattcr'd  pride. 
To   grasp  unboimded    sway;  while,  swarming 

round, 
His  armies  dared  all  Europe  to  the  field ; 
To  hostile  hands  while  treasure  flow'd  profuse. 
And,  that  great  source  of  treasure,  subjects'  blood, 
Inhuman  squander'd,  sicken'd  every  land; 
From  Britain,  chief,  while  my  superior  sons. 
In  vengeance  rushing,  dash'd  his  idle  hopes. 
And  bade  his  agonizing  heart  be  low: 
E'en  then,  as  in  the  golden  calm  of  peace. 
What  public  works,  at  home,  what  arts  arose! 
What  various  science  shone !  what  genius  glowd! 

'  'Tis  not  for  mo  to  pcunt,  difiusive  shot 
O'er  fair  extents  of  land,  the  shining  road ; 
The  flood-compelling  arch ;  the  long  canal, t 
Through  mountains  piercing  and  uniting  seas; 
The  domet  resounding  sweet  vrith  infant  joy. 
From  famine  saved,  or  cruel-handed  shame; 
And  thatt  where  valour  counts  his  noble  scan, 
The  land  where  social  pleasure  loves  to  dwell, 
Of  the  fierce  demon,  Gothic  duel,  fined; 
The  robber  firom  his  farthest  forest  chased ; 
The  turbkl  dty  dear'd,  and,  by  degrees, 
Into  sure  peace  the  best  police  refined, 
Magnificence,  and  grace,  and  decent  joy. 
Let  Gallic  bards  record,  how  honour'd  arts. 
And  science,  by  despotic  bounty  bless'd, 
At  distance  flourish'd  firom  my  parent-eye. 
Restoring  ancient  taste,  how  Boileau  rose : 
How  the  big  Roman  soul  shook,  in  Comeille, 
The  trembling  stage.    In  elegant  Racine ; 
How  the  more  powerful  though  more  humble  voiM 
Of  nature-painting  Greece,  resistless,  breathed 
The  whole  awaken'd  heart.   How  Molicre's  scene, 
Chastised  and  regular,  with  well  judged  wit. 
Not  scatter'd  wild,  and  native  humour,  graced, 

*  Lewia  XIV.  t  The  CaiuU  of  ^f*Tlg^wili*fli 

:Tbe  hospiiato  tat  fiwndUoii  and  iavalida 
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Was  life  itself.    To  public  honours  raised, 
How  learning  in  warm  seminaries*  spread; 
And,  more  for  glory  than  the  small  reward, 
How  emulation  strove.    How  their  pure  tongue 
Almost  obtained  what  was  denied  their  arms. 
From  Rome,  awhile,  how  Painting,  courted  long, 
With  Poussin  came ;  ancient  design,  that  lifU 
A  fairer  front,  and  looks  another  soul. 
How  the  kind  art,t  that,  of  unvalued  price, 
The  famed  and  only  picture,  easy,  gives, 
Re&ied  her  touch,  and,  through  the  shadowed 

piece, 
All  the  live  s^nrit  of  the  painter  pour'd. 
Coyest  of  aits,  how  sculpture  northward  ddgn*d 
A  look,  and  bade  her  Giradon  arise. 
How  lavish  grandeur  blazed ;  the  barren  waste, 
Asionish'd,  saw  the  sudden  palace  swell. 
And  fountains  spout  amid  its  arid  shades. 
For  leagues,  bright  vistas  opening  to  the  view, 
How  forests  in  majestic  gardens  smiled. 
How  menial  arts,  by  their  gay  sisters  taught, 
Wove  the  deep  flower,  the  blooming  foliage  trained 
In  joyous  figures  o*er  the  silky  lawn, 
The  palace  cheered,  illumed  the  storied  wall, 
And  with  the  pendl  vied  the  glowing  loom.t 

These  laurels,  Lewis,  by  the  droppings  raised 
Of  thy  profusion,  its  dishonour  shade, 
And,  green  through  future  times,  shall  bind  thy 

brow; 
While  the  vidn  honours  of  perfidious  war 
Wither  abhor'd,  or  in  oblivion  lost. 
With  what  prevailing  vigour  had  they  shot. 
And  stole  a  deeper  root,  by  the  full  tide 
Of  war-sunk  millions  fed  7    Superior  still. 
How  had  they  branch'd  luxuriant  to  the  skies, 
In  Britain  planted,  by  the  potent  juice 
Of  Freedom  swell'd  1  Forced  b  the  bloom  of  arts, 
A  false  uncertain  spring,  when  Bounty  gives, 
Weak  without  mo,  a  transitory  gleam. 
Fair  shine  the  slippery  days,  enticing  skies 
Of  favour  smile,  and  courtly  breezes  blow; 
Till  arts  betray'd,  trust  to  the  flattering  air 
Their  tender  blossom:  then  m^Jignant  rise 
The  blights  of  Envy,  of  those  insect  clouds. 
That,  blasting  merit  often  cover  courts: 
Nay,  should  perchance  some  kind  Mscenas  aid 
The  doubtful  beamings  of  Ins  prince's  soul. 
His  wavering  ardour  fix,  and  unconfined 
Diffuse  his  warm  beneficence  around ; 
Yet  death,  at  last,  and  wintry  tyrants  come. 
Each  sprig  of  genius  killing  at  the  root. 
But  when  with  me  imperial  Bounty  joins, 
Wide  o'er  the  public  blows  eternal  spring; 
While  mingled  autumn  every  harvest  pours 
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Of  every  land;  whate'er  Invention,  Art, 
Creating  Toil,  and  Nature  can  produce.' 

Here  ceased  the  Goddess;  and  her  ardent  wmgf, 
Dipt  in  the  colours  of  the  heavenly  bow, 
Stood  waving  radiance  round,  for  sudden  flight 
Prepared,  when  thus,  impatient,  burst  my  prays' : 
*  Oh  forming  light  of  life!  O  better  sun! 
Sun  of  mankind!  by  whom  the  cloudy  noith. 
Sublimed,  not  envies  Languedocian  skies, 
That,  unstained  ether  all,  dififusive  smile: 
When  shall  we  call  these  ancient  laurels  oars? 
And  when  thy  vrork  complete  V   Straight  with  her 

hand 
Celestial  red,  she  touch'd  my  darkened  eyes. 
As  at  the  touch  of  day  the  shades  dissolve, 
So  quick,  methought,  the  misty  ctvcle  dear'd, 
That  dims  the  dawn  of  being  here  below: 
The  future  shone  disclosed,  and  in  long  view. 
Bright  rising  eras  instant  rush'd  to  light 

'  They  come!  great  Goddess!  I  the  times  be- 
hold! 
The  times  our  fiithers,  in  the  bloody  field, 
Have  eam'd  so  dear,  and,  not  with  less  renown. 
In  the  warm  struggles  of  the  senate  fight 
The  tunes  I  see !  whose  glory  to  supply, 
For  toiling  ages.  Commerce  round  the  world 
Has  wing'd  unnumber'd  sails,  and  from  each  land 
Materials  heap'd,  that,  well  employed,  with  Roms 
Might  vie  our  grandeur,  and  with  Greece  our  art 

'  Lo!  Princes  I  behold  contriving  still, 
And  still  conducting  firm  some  brave  design; 
Kings!  that  the  narrow  joyless  circle  scorn, 
Burst  the  blockade  of  fidse  designing  men, 
Of  treacherous  smiles,  of  adulation  fell. 
And  of  the  blinding  clouds  around  them  thrown: 
Their  court  rejoicing  millions;  worth  aJonc, 
And  Virtue  dear  to  them;  their  best  delight, 
In  just  proportion,  to  give  general  joy; 
Their  jealous  care  thy  kingdom  to  maintain; 
The  public  glory  theirs ;  unsparing  love 
Their  endless  treasure;  and  their  deeds  their  praise. 
With  thee  they  work.    Nought  can  resist  your 

force: 
Life  feels  it  quickening  in  her  dark  retreats: 
Strong  spread  the  blooms  of  Genius,  Science,  Ait; 
His  bashful  bounds  disclosing  Merit  breaks ; 
And,  big  with  firuits  of  glory.  Virtue  blows 
Expansive  o'er  the  land.    Another  race 
Of  generous  youth,  of  patriot  sires,  I  see ! 
Not  those  vain  insects  fluttering  in  the  blaze 
Of  court,  and  ball,  and  play;  those  venal  souls 
Corruption's  veteran  unrelenting  bands, 
That  to  their  vices  slaves,  can  ne'er  be  free. 

M  seethe  fountains  purged!  whence  life  denves 
A  clear  or  turbid  flow;  see  the  young  mind 
Not  fed  impure  by  chance,  by  flattery  fooi'd. 
Or  by  scholastic  jargon  bloated  proud, 
But  fill'd  and  nourish'd  by  the  light  of  truth. 
Then  beam'd  through  fancy  the  refining  ray, 
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And  pouring  on  the  heart,  the  passions  feel 
At  once  informing  light  and  moving  flame ; 
Till  moral,  public,  graceful  action  crowns 
The  wliole.    Behold  I  the  fair  contention  glows, 
In  all  that  mind  or  body  can  adorn, 
And  form  to  life.    Instead  of  barren  heads, 
Barbarian  pedants,  wrangling  sons  of  pride, 
And  truth-perplexing  mctaphysic  wits. 
Men,  patriots,  chiefs,  and  citizens  are  form'd. 

'  Lo!  Justice,  like  the  liberal  light  of  Heaven, 
Unpurchased  shines  on  all;  and  from  her  beam, 
Appalling  guilt,  retire  the  savage  crew, 
That  prowl  amid  the  darkness  they  themselves 
Have  thrown  around  the  laws.  Oppression  grieves, 
See !  how  her  legal  furies  bite  the  lip, 
While  Yorkes  and  Talbots  their  deep  snares  detect, 
And  seize  swift  justice  through  the  clouds  they 
raise. 

'See!  social  Labour  lifts  his  guarded  head, 
And  men  not  yield  to  government  in  vain. 
From  the  sure  land  is  rooted  ruflian  force, 
And,  the  lewd  nurse  of  villains,  idle  waste ; 
Lo !  raised  their  haunts,  down  dash'd  their  mad- 
dening bowl, 
A  nation's  poison !  beauteous  order  reigns  1 
Manly  submission,  unimposing  toil, 
Trade  without  guile,  civility  that  marks 
From  the  foul  herd  of  brutol  slaves  thy  sons, 
And  fearless  peace.    Or  should  afironting  war 
To  slow  but  dreadful  vengeance  rouse  the  just, 
Unfailing  fields  of  freemen  I  behold ! 
That  know,  with  their  own  proper  arm,  to  guard 
Their  own  bless'd  isle  against  a  leaguing  world. 
Despairing  Gaul  her  boiling  youth  restrains, 
Dissolved  her  dream  of  universal  sway ; 
The  winds  and  seas  are  Britain's  wide  domain; 
And  not  a  sail,  but  by  permismon,  spreads. 

'  Lo!  swarming  southward  on  rejoicing  sons, 
Gray  colonies  extend ;  the  calm  retreat 
Of  undeserved  distress,  the  better  home 
Of  those  whom  bigots  chase  from  foreign  landtf. 
Nor  buUt  on  rapine,  servitude,  and  wo. 
And  in  their  turn  some  petty  tyrant's  prey; 
But,  bound  by  social  Freedom,  firm  they  rise ; 
Such  as,  of  late,  an  Oglethorpe  has  form'd. 
And,  crowding  round,  the  charm'd  Savannah  i 

'  Horrid  with  want  and  misery  no  more 

Our  streets  the  tender  passenger  afflict 

Nor  shivering  age,  nor  sickness  without  fnend. 

Or  home,  or  bed  to  bear  his  burning  load ; 

Nor  agonizing  infant,  that  ne'er  eam'd 

Its  guiltless  pangs;  I  see!  the  stores,  profuse, 

Which  British  bounty  has  to  these  aasign'd. 

No  more  the  sacrilegious  riot  swell 

Of  cannibal  devourers !  right  applied, 

No  starving  wretch  the  land  of  freedom  stains : 

If  poor,  employment  finds;  if  old,  demands, 

if  nek,  if  maim'd,  his  miserable  due ; 

And  will,  if  young,  repay  the  fimdest  care. 

9w% 


^  Sweet  sots  the  sun  of  stormy  life ;  and  sweet 
The  morning  shines,  in  Mercy's  dews  array'd. 
Lo !  how  they  rise !  tlie^e  families  of  Heaven ! 
That !  chief,*  (but  why — ye  bigots  I — why  so  late?) 
Where  blooms  and  warbles  glad  a  rising  age ; 
What  smiles  of  praise !  and,  while  their  song  as- 
cends. 
The  listening  seraph  lays  his  lute  aside. 

'  Hark !  the  gay  muses  raise  a  nobler  strain, 
With  active  nature,  warm  impassion'd  truth. 
Engaging  fable,  lucid  order,  notes 
Of  various  string,  and  heart- felt  image  fill'd. 
Behold !  I  see  the  dread  delightful  school 
Of  temper'd  passions,  and  of  polish'd  life. 
Restored :  behold !  the  well  dissembled  scene 
Calls  from  embellish'd  eyes  the  lovely  tear, 
Or  lights  up  mirth  in  modest  cheeks  again. 
Lo!  vanish 'd  monster  land.    Lo!  driven  away 
Those  that  Apollo's  sacred  walks  profane : 
Their  wild  creation  scatter'd,  where  a  world 
Unknown  to  nature.  Chaos  more  confused, 
O'er  the  brute  scene  its  Ouran-Outangs  pours  ;t 
Detested  forms !  that,  on  the  mind  imprcss'd. 
Corrupt,  confound,  and  barbarize  an  age. 

'  Behold !  all  thine  again  the  Sister- Arts, 
Thy  graces  they,  knit  in  harmonious  dance, 
Nursed  by  the  treasure  from  a  nation  drain'd 
Their  works  to  purchase,  they  to  nobler  rouse 
Their  untamed  genius,  their  unfetter'd  thought; 
Of  pompous  tyrants,  and  of  dreaming  monks, 
The  gaudy  toob,  and  prisoners  no  more. 

*  Lo !  numerous  domes  a  Burlington  confess : 
For  kings  and  senates  fit,  the  palace  see ! 

The  temple  breathing  a  religious  awe ; 
E'en  framed  with  elegance  the  plain  retreat. 
The  private  dwelling.    Certain  in  his  aim, 
Taste,  never  idly  working,  saves  expense. 

*  See !  silvan  scenes,  where  Art  alone  pretends 
To  dress  her  mistress,  and  disclose  her  charms: 
Such  as  a  Pope  in  miniature  has  shown  ;t 

A  Bathurst  o'er  the  widening  forests  spreads ; 

And  such  as  form  a  Richmond,  Chiswick,  Stowa 

<  August,  around,  what  public  works  I  see  I 

Lo!  stately  streets,  lo!  squares  that  court  the 

breeze, 
In  spite  of  those  to  whom  pertains  the  care. 

Ingulfing  more  than  founded  Roman  ways, 

Lo  !  ray'd  from  cities  o'er  the  brighten^  land. 

Connecting  sea  to  sea,  the  solid  road. 

Lo !  the  proud  arch  (no  vile  exactor's  stand) 

With  easy  sweep  bestrides  the  chasing  flood.    . 

See!  long  canals,  and  deepen'd  rivers  join 

Each  part  with  each,  and  with  the  circling  main 


*  The  Foundling  HospltaL 
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The  whole  cnUven'd  isle.    Lo !  ports  expand,        Hark !  how  the  haffled  storm  indignant  roan. 


Fi«e  as  the  winds  and  waves  their  sheltering  anns. 
Lo !  streaming  comfort  o'er  the  troubled  deep, 
On  every  pointed  coast  the  lighthouse  towers ; 
And^  by  the  broad  imperious  mole  repell'd, 


As  thick  to  view  these  varied  wonders  rose. 
Shook  all  my  soul  with  transport,  unassured, 
The  Vinon  broke ;  and,  on  my  waking  eye, 
Rush'd  the  still  ruins  of  dejected  Rome. 


Jfllf0relUiiieott0  ^oeiifj^. 


TO  THE  MEMORY   OF 
THE  RIGRT  HON.  LORD  TALBOT, 

LATE   CHANCELLOR  OP  GREAT  BRITAIX. 
ADDRESSED  TO  HIS  BON. 

While  with  the  public,  you,  my  Lord,  lament 
A  friend  and  father  lost;  permit  the  Muse, 
The  Muse  assign'd  of  old  a  double  theme, 
To  praise  dead  worth,  and  humble  living  pride, 
Whose  generous  task  begins  where  interest  ends; 
Permit  her  on  a  Talbot's  tomb  to  lay 
This  cordial  veise  sincere,  by  truth  inspired, 
Which  means  not  to  bestow  but  borrow  fame. 
Ves,  she  may  sing  his  matchless  virtues  now — 
Unhappy  that  she  may. — But  where  begin  1 
How  from  the  diamond  single  out  each  ray, 
Where  all,  though  trembling  with  ten  thousand 

hues, 
Efluso  one  dazzling  undivided  light  1 

Let  the  low-minded  of  these  narrow  days 
No  more  presume  to  deem  the  lofty  tale 
Of  ancient  times,  in  pity  to  their  own, 
Romance.    In  Talbot  we  united  saw 
The  piercing  eye,  the  quick  enlighten'd  soul. 
The  graceful  ease,  the  flowing  tongue  of  Greece, 
Join'd  to  the  virtues  and  the  force  of  Rome. 

Eternal  Wisdom,  that  all-quickening  sun, 
Whence  every  life,  in  just  proportion,  draws 
IKrecting  light  and  actuating  flame. 
Ne'er  with  a  larger  portion  of  its  beams 
Awaken'd  mortal  cliiy.    Hence  steady,  calm, 
Diffusive,  deep,  and  clear,  his  reason  saw. 
With  instantaneous  view,  the  truth  of  things; 
Chief  what  to  human  life  and  human  bliss 
Pertains,  that  noblest  science,  fit  for  man : 
And  hence,  responsive  to  hb  knowledge,  glow'd 
His  ardent  virtue.    Ignorance  and  vice. 
In  consort  foul,  agree ;  each  heightening  each ; 
While  virtue  draws  from  knowledge  brighter  fire. 

What  grand,  what   comely,  or  what  tender 
sense, 
What  talent,  or  what>irtue  was  not  his; 
What  that  can  render  man  or  great,  or  good, 
Give  useful  worth,  or  amiable  grace  1 


Nor  could  he  brook  in  studious  shade  to  lie^ 
In  soft  retirement,  indolently  pleased 
With  selfish  peace.    The  Syren  of  the  wise, 
(Who  steals  the  Aonian  song,  and,  in  the  Aaft 
Of  Virtue,  woos  them  firam  a  woithleas  worid) 
Though  deep  he  felt  her  charms,  could  never  mdlt 
His  strenuous  spirit,  recollected,  calm, 
As  silent  night,  yet  active  as  the  day. 
The  more  the  bold,  the  bustling,  and  the  bad, 
Press  to  usurp  the  reigns  of  power,  the  more, 
Behoves  it  virtue,  with  indignant  zeal, 
To  chock  their  combination.    Shall  low  views 
Of  sneaking  interest  or  luxurious  vice, 
The  villain's  passions,  quicken  more  to  toil, 
And  dart  a  livelier  vigour  through  the  soul, 
Than  those  that  mingled  with  our  truest  good, 
With  present  honour  and  immortal  fame, 
Involve  the  good  of  all  1  An  empty  form 
Is  the  weak  Virtue,  that  amid  the  shade 
Lamenting  lies,  with  future  schemes  amused, 
While  Wickedness  and  Folly,  kindred  powen, 
Confound  the  world.    A  TaJbot's,  dififerent  far. 
Sprung  ardent  into  action:  action,  that  disdain'd 
To  lose  in  deathlike  sloth  one  pulse  of  life. 
That  might  be  saved ;  disdain'd  for  coward  etse^ 
And  her  insipid  pleasures,  to  resign 
The  prize  of  glory,  the  keen  sweets  of  toil. 
And  those  high  joys  that  teach  the  truly  great 
To  live  for  others,  and  for  others  die. 

Early,  behold !  he  breaks  benign  on  Ii&. 
Not  breathing  more  beneficence,  the  spring 
Leads  in  her  swelling  train  the  gentle  airs : 
While  gay,  behind  her,  smiles  the  kinl^Hng  wasi* 
Of  ruffian  storms  and  Winter's  lawless  rage. 
In  him  Astrca,  to  this  dim  abode 
Of  ever  wandering  men,  retum'd  again: 
To  bless  them  his  delight,  to  bring  them  back 
From  thorny  error,  from  unjoyous  wrong 
Into  the  paths  of  kind  primeval  faith. 
Of  happiness  and  justice.    AH  his  parts. 
His  virtues  all,  collected,  sou^t  the  good 
Of  humankind.    For  that  he,  fervent,  felt 
The  throb  of  patriots,  when  they  model  states 
Anxious  for  that,  nor  needful  sleep  could  hold 
His  still-awaken'd  soul;  nor  friends  had  rl>|^Tp« 
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To  ^-teal,  with  pleasing  guile,  one  useful  hour; 
Toil  knew  no  languor,  no  attraction  joy. 
Thuu  with  unwearied  steps,  by  Virtue  led, 
He  gain'd  the  summit  of  that  sacred  hill. 
Where,   raised   above  black   Envy's  daikening 

clouds, 
rier  spotless  temple  lilts  its  radiant  front 
He  named,  victorious  ravages,  no  morel 
Vanish,  ye  human  comets!  shrink  your  blaael 
Ye  that  your  glory  to 'your  terrors  owe, 
As,  oVr  the  gazing  desolated  earth, 
You  scatter  famine, pestilence,  and  war; 
Vanish !  before  this  vernal  sun  of  famt ; 
Elfiulgent  sweetness !  beaming  life  and  joy. 
How  the  heart  Ustcn'd  while   he,  pleading, 
spoke! 
While  on  the  enlightened  mind,  with  winning  ait, 
His  gentle  reason  so  persuasive  stole, 
That  the  charmM  hearer  thought  it  was  his  own. 
Ah!  when,  ye  studioiis  of  the  laws,  again 
Shall  such  enchanting  lessons  bless  3rour  earl 
When  shall  again  the  darkest  truths,  perpkx'd, 
Be  set  in  ample  day  1  when  shall  the  haxsh 
And  arduous  open  into  smiling  easel 
The  solid  mix  with  elegant  defightl 
His  was  the  talent  with  the  purest  light 
At  once  to  poor  conviction  on  the  soul, 
And  warm  with  lawful  flame,  the  impassioned 

heart. 
That  dangeiofoa  ^  with  him  was  safely  lodged 
By  Heaven — He,  sacred  to  his  country's  cause, 
To  trampled  want  and  worth,  to  sufTering  right, 
To  the  lone  widow's  and  her  orphan's  woes. 
Reserved  the  mighty  charm.    With  equal  brow. 
Despising  then  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  power, 
He  all  that  noblest  eloquence  effused, 
Which    generous   passion,   taught   by  xeaaon, 

.breathes: 
Then  spoke  the  man;  and,  over  barren  art, 
Prevail'd  abundant  nature.    Freedom  then 
His  client  was,  humanity  and  truth. 

Placed  on  the  seat  of  justice,  there  he  i«ign'd. 
In  a  superior  sphere  of  cloudless  day, 
A  pure  intelligence.    No  tumult  there, 
'No  dark  emotion,  no  intemperate  heat, 
^o  passion  e'er  disturb'd  the  dear  serene 
That  around  lum  spread.    A  zeal  for  right  ak>ne, 
The  love  of  justice,  like  the  steady  sun, 
Its  equal  ardour  lent;  and  sometimes  raised 
Against  the  sons  of  violence,  of  pride. 
And  boki  deceit,  his  indignation  gleamed. 
Vet  still  by  sober  dignity  restrain'd. 
As  intuition  quick,  he  snatched  the  truth. 
Yet  with  progressive  patience,  step  by  step, 
SeUUhfiident,  or  to  the  slower  kind. 
He  through  the  maze  of  fidsehood  traced  it  on, 
Till,  at  the  last,  evolved,  it  full  appeared, 
/Lnd  e'en  the  loser  own'd  the  just  decree, 
but  when,  in  Moates,  he,  to  fiwedomfinD, 


Enlighten'd  Freedom,  plann'd  salubrious  laws, 
His  various  learning,  his  wide  knowledge,  then, 
His  insight  deep  into  Britannia's  weal, 
S()ontaneous  scem'd  from  simple  sense  to  flow, 
And  the  plain  patriot  smooth'd  the  brow  of  law 
No  specious  swell,  no  frothy  pomp  of  words 
Fell  on  the  cheated  ear;  no  studied  maze 
Of  declaration,  to  pefplex  the  right, 
He  darkening  threw  around:  safe  in  itself, 
In  its  own  force,  all  powerful  Reason  spoke; 
While  on  the  great  the  ruling  point,  at  once. 
He  streamed  decisive  day,  and  show'd  it  vain 
To  lengthen  further  out  the  clear  debate. 
Conviction  breathes  conviction;  to  the  heart, 
Pour'd  ardent  forth  in  rioquenoe  unhid, 
The  heart  attends :  for  let  the  venal  try 
Their  every  hardening  stupifying  art, 
Truth  must  prevail,  zeal  will  enkindle  zeal. 
And  Nature,  skilful  touch'd,  is  honest  stilL 
Behold  him  in  the  councils  of  his  prince. 
What  faithful  Hght   he  lends!    How  rare,  hi 

courts, 
Such  wisdom!  such  abilities!  and  join'd 
To  virtue  so  determined,  public  zeal, 
And  honour  of  such  adamantine  proof, 
As  e'en  corruption,  hopeless,  and  o'eraw'd. 
Durst  not  have  tempted  (  yet  of  manners  mild. 
And  winning  every  heart,  he  knew  to  please, 
Nobly  to  please;  while  equally  he  scom'd 
Or  adulation  to  receive,  or  give. 
Happy  the  state,  where  wakes  a  ruling  eye 
Of  such  inspection  keen,  and  general  care! 
Beneath  a  guard  so  vigilant,  so  pure, 
Toil  may  resign  his  careless  head  to  rest. 
And  ever  jealous  freedom  sleep  in  peace. 
Ah!  lost  untimely!  lost  in  downward  days! 
And  many  a  patriot-counsel  with  him  lost! 
Counsels,  that  might  have  humbled  Britain's  ioe^- 
Her  native  foe,  from  eldest  time  by  fate 
Appointed,  as  did  once  a  Talbot's  arms. 

Let  learning,  arts,  let  universal  worth, 
Lament  a  patron  lost,  a  friend  and  judge, 
Unlike  the  sons  of  vanity,  that  veil'd 
Beneath  the  patron's  prortituted  name, 
Dare  sacrifice  a  worthy  man  to  pride, 
And  flush  confusion  o'er  an  honest  cheek. 
When  he  conferr'd  a  grace,  it  seem'd  a  debt 
Which  he  to  merit,  to  the  public,  paid. 
And  to  the  great  all-bounteous  Souioe  of  good! 
His  sympathizing  heart  itself  received 
The  generous  obligation  he  bestow'd. 
This,  this  indeed,  is  pationiinig  worth. 
Their  kind  protector  him  the  Muses  own. 
But  scorn  with  noble  pride  the  boasted  air 
Of  tasteless  vanity's  insulting  hand. 
The  gracious  stream,  that  cheen  the  letter'd  woril 
Is  not  the  noisy  gift  of  summer's  noon, 
Whose  sudden  current,  from  the  naked  rod, 
Washes  the  little  soil  which  yet  remam'd. 
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And  only  more  dejects  the  blushing  flowers: 
No,  'tis  the  soft-descending  dews  at  eve, 
The  alent  treasures  of  the  vernal  year, 
Indulging  deep  their  stores,  the  still  night  long; 
Till,  with  returning  mom,  the  freshen'd  world, 
Is  fragrance  all,  all  beauty,  joy,  and  song. 

Still  let  me  view  him  in  the  pleasing  light 
Of  private  Ufe,  where  pomp  forgets  to  glare. 
And  where  the  plain  unguarded  soul  is  seen. 
There,  with  that  truest  greatness  he  appear'd, 
Which  thinks  not  of  appearing;  kindly  veil'd 
In  the  soft  graces  of  the  friendly  scene, 
Inspiring  social  confidence  and  ease. 
As  free  the  converse  of  the  wise  and  good, 
As  joyous,  disentangling  every  power. 
And  breathing  mix'd  improvement  with  delight, 
As  when  amid  the  various-bkMSom'd  spring, 
Or  gentle  beaming  autumn's  pensive  shade, 
The  philosophic  mind  with  nature  talks. 
Say  yo,  his  sons,  his  dear  remains,  with  whom 
The  father  laid  superfluous  state  aside. 
Yet  raised  your  filial  duty  thence  the  more. 
With  friendship  raised  it,  vrith  esteem,  with  love, 
Beyond  the  tics  of  love,  oh !  speak  the  joy. 
The  pure  serene,  the  cheerful  wisdom  mikl, 
The  virtuous  spirit,  which  his  vacant  hours. 
In  semblance  of  amusement,  through  the  breast 
Infused.    And  thou,  O  Rundle  !♦  lend  thy  strain, 
Thou  dariing  friend !  thou  brother  of  his  soul! 
In  whom  the  head  and  heart  their  stores  unite : 
Whatever  fancy  paints,  invention  pours, 
Judgment  digests,  the  well  tuned  bosom  feels, 
Truth  natural,  moral,  or  divine,  has  taught. 
The  virtues  dictate,  or  the  Muses  sing. 
Lend  me  the  plaint,  which,  to  the  lonely  main. 
With  memory  conversing,  you  will  pour. 
As  on  the  pebbled  shore  you,  pensive,  stray, 
Where  Dorry's  mountains  a  bleak  crescent  form. 
And  mid  their  ample  round  receive  the  waves. 
That  from  the  frozen  pole,  resounding,  rush, 
Impetuous.  Though  from  native  sunshine  driven. 
Driven  from  your  friends,  the  sunshine  of  the  soul. 
By  slanderous  zeal,  and  politics  infirm, 
Jealous  of  worth;  yet  will  you  bless  your  lot, 
Yet  will  you  triumph  in  your  glorious  fiite. 
Whence  Talbot's  friendship  glows  to  future  times. 
Intrepid,  warm;  of  kindred  tempers  bom; 
Nursed,  by  experience,  into  slow  esteem. 
Calm  confidence  unbounded,  love  not  blind, 
And  the  sweet  light  from  mingled  minds  disclosed. 
From  mingled  chymic  oils  as  bursts  the  fire. 

I  too  remember  well  that  cheerful  bowl, 
Which  round  his  table  flow'd.    The  serious  there 
MLx'd  with  the  sportive,  with  the  leam'd  the 

plain ; 
Mirth  soften'd  wisdom, candour  tempered  mirth; 
And  wit  its  honey  lent,  without  the  sting. 
^^~^~^  ■»     ■~~^~—        ^^^^^ 

*lir.  Hundley  Bishop  of  Deny  In  Ireland.  Sea  the  Uemolr. 


Not  simple  nature's  unaffected  sons, 

The  blameless  Indians,  round  their  forest-cheefi 

In  sunny  lawn  or  shady  a>vert  set. 

Hold  more  unspotted  converse ;  nor,  of  old, 

Rome's  awful  consuls,  her  dictator  swains, 

As  on  the  product  of  their  Sabine  farms 

They  fared,  with  stricter  virtue  fed  the  flool: 

Nor  yet  in  Athens,  at  an  Attic  meal, 

Where  Socrates  presided,  fairer  truth, 

More  elegant  humanity,  more  grace, 

Wit  more  refined,  or  deeper  science  reign'd. 

But  far  beyond  the  little  vulgar  bounds 
Of  family,  or  friends,  or  native  land, 
By  just  degrees,  and  with  proporticm'd  flamei 
Extended  his  benevolence:  a  friend 
To  humankind,  to  parent  nature's  worksL 
Of  free  access,  and  of  engaging  grace, 
Such  as  a  brother  to  a  brother  owes, 
He  kept  an  open  judging  ear  for  all. 
And  spread  an  open  countenance,  where  aimed 
The  fair  effulgence  of  an  open  heart; 
While  on  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  high,  the  knr. 
With  equal  ray,  hb  ready  goodness  shone* 
For  nothing  human  foreign  was  to  him. 

Thus  to  a  dread  inheritance,  my  Lord, 
And  hard  to  be  supported,  you  succeed: 
But,  kept  by  virtue,  as  by  virtue  gain'd, 
It  will,  through  latest  time,  enrich  your  race, 
When  grosser  wealth  shall  moulder  into  dust, 
And  with  their  authors  in  obli\ion  sunk 
Vain  titles  lie,  the  servile  badges  oft 
Of  mean  submission,  not  the  meed  of  worth. 
True  genuine  honour  its  large  patent  hdds 
Of  all  mankind,  through  every  land  and  age, 
Of  univeral  reason's  various  sons, 
And  e'en  of  God  himself,  sole  perfect  Judge! 
Yet  know  these  noblest  honours  of  the  mind 
On  rigid  terms  descend  :  the  Iiigh-placod  heir, 
Scann'd  by  the  public  eye,  that,  with  keen  gazc^ 
Malignant  seeks  out  faults^  can  not  through  life 
Amid  the  nameless  insects  of  a  court, 
Unheeded  steal ;  but,  with  his  sire  compared. 
He  must  be  glorious,  or  he  must  be  scom'd. 
This  troth  to  you,  who  merit  well  to  bear 
A  name  to  Britons  dear,  the  officious  Muse 
May  safely  sing,  and  sing  without  reserve. 

Vain  were  the  plaint,  and  ignorant  the  tear 
That  should  a  Talbot  mourn.     OurselveA,  indeed 
Our  country  robb'd  of  her  delight  and  strength, 
We  may  lament.    Yet  let  us,  grateful,  joy 
That  we  such  virtues  knew,  such  \irtues  felt, 
And  feel  them  still,  teaching  our  views  to  rise 
Through  ever  brightening  scenes  of  future  worlds 
Be  dumb,  yo  worst  of  zealots !  ye  that,  prone 
To  thoughtless  dust,  renounce  that  generous  hop 
Whence  every  joy  below  its  spirit  draws, 
And  every  pain  its  lialm :  a  Talbot's  light, 
A  Talbot's  virtues  claun  another  source, 
Than  the  blind  maxe  of  undesigning  blood 
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^i  or  when  that  vital  fountain  plays  no  more, 
Can  they  he  qucnch'd  amid  the  gelid  stream. 

Methinks  1  see  his  mounting  spirit,  freed 
From  tangling  earth,  regain  the  realms  of  day, 
Its  native  country :  whence  to  bless  mankind, 
Eternal  goodness  on  this  dariLsome  spot 
Had  ray'd  it  down  a  while.    Behold !  approved 
By  the  tremendous  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth 
And  to  the  Almighty  Father's  presence  join'd, 
He  takes  his  rank,  in  glory,  and  in  bliss, 
Amid  the  human  worthies.    Glad  around 
Crowd  his  compatriot  shades^  and  point  him  out, 
With  joyful  piide,  Britannia's  blameless  boast. 
Ah !  who  is  he,  that  with  a  fonder  eye 
Meets  thine  enraptured  1 — 'Tis  the  best  of  sons ! 

The  best  of  friends ! Too  soon  is  realized 

That  hope,  which  once  forbad  thy  tears  to  flow ! 
Meanwhile  the  kindred  souls  of  every  land, 
Howe'er  divided  in  the  fretful  days 
Of  prejudice  and  error)  mingled  now, 
In  one  selected  never  jarring  state, 
Where  God  himself  their  only  monarch  reigns, 
Partake  the  joy:  yet,  such  the  sense  that  still 
Remains  of  earthly  woes,  for  us  below. 
And  for  our  loss,  they  drop  a  pitying  tear. 
But  cease,  presumptuous  Muse,  nor  vainly  strive 
To  quit  this  cloudy  sphere,  that  binds  thee  down : 
'Tis  not  for  mortal  hands  to  trace  these  scenes- 
Scenes,  that  our  gross  ideas  groveling  cast 
Behind,  and  strike  our  boldest  language  dumb. 

Forgive,  immortal  shade !  if  aught  from  earth. 
From  dust  low  warbled,  to  those  groves  can  rise, 
Where  flows  celestial  harmony,  forgive 
This  fond  superfluous  verse.  With  deep-felt  voice, 
On  every  heart  impress'd,  thy  deeds  themselves 
Attest  thy  praise.    Thy  praise  the  widow's  sighs. 
And  orphan's  tears  embalm.    The  good,  the  had, 
The  son»of  justice  and  the  sons  of  strifb, 
All  who  or  freedom  or  who  interest  prize, 
A  deep-divided  nation's  parties  all, 
Conspire  to  swell  thy  spotless  praise  to  Heaven. 
Glad  Heaven  receives  it,  and  seraphic  lyres 
With  songs  of  triumph  thy  arrival  haU. 
How  vain  this  tribute  then!  this  lowly  lay! 
Yet  nought  b  vain  that  gratitude  inspires. 
The  Muse,  besides,  her  duty  thus  approves 
To  virtue,  to  her  country,  to  mankind, 
To  ruling  nature,  that,  in  glorious  charge, 
As  to  her  priestess,  gives  it  her  to  hymn 
Whatever  good  and  excellent  she  forms. 


TO  THE 

MEMORY  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON, 

Jfueribed  to  the  Right  Bon.  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Shall  the  great  soul  of  Newton  quit  this  earth, 
To  mingle  with  his  stars;  and  every  Muse, 

tiO 


Astonish'd  mto  silence,  sliun  the  weight 

Of  honours  due  to  hi»  illustrious  name  1 

But  what  can  man  1 — E'en  now  the  sons  of  light, 

In  strains  high  warbled  to  seraphic  lyre. 

Hail  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  bliss. 

Yet  am  not  I  deterr'd,  though  high  the  theme. 

And  sung  to  harps  of  angels,  for  with  you. 

Ethereal  flames !  ambitious,  I  aspire 

In  Nature's  general  symphony  to  join. 

And  what  new  wonders  can  ye  show  your  guest 
Who,  while  on  this  dim  spot,  where  nxnrtak  toil 
Clouded  in  dust,  from  Motion's  simple  laws. 
Could  trace  the  secret  hand  of  Providence, 
Wide-working  through  this  universal  firame. 

Have  ye  not  Usten'd  while  he  bound  the  Suns 
And  Planets,  to  their  spheres !  the  unequal  task 
Of  humankind  till  then.    O^  had  they  roll'd 
O'er  erring  man  the  year,  and  oft  disgraced 
The  pride  of  schools,  before  their  course  was  known 
Full  in  its  causes  and  efiects  to  him, 
AU-pierdng  sage !  Who  sat  not  down  and  dream'd 
Romantic  schemes,  defended  by  the  din 
Of  specious  words,  and  tyranny  of  names ; 
But,  bidding  his  amazing  mind  attend. 
And  with  heroic  patience  yean  on  years 
Deep-searching,  saw  at  last  the  system  dawn. 
And  shine,  of  all  his  race,  on  him  alone. 

What  were  his  raptures  then !  how  pure!  how 
strong! 
Ard  what  the  triumphs  of  old  Greece  and  Rome, 
By  his  diminish'd,  but  the  pride  of  boys 
In  some  small  firay  victorious !  when  instead 
Of  shattcr'd  parcels  of  this  earth  usurp'd 
By  violence  unmanly,  and  sore  deeds 
Of  cruelty  and  bkx)d,  Nature  herself 
Stood  all  subdued  by  him,  and  open  laid 
Her  every  latent  gbry  to  his  view. 

All  intellectual  eye,  our  solar  round 
First  gazing  through,  he  by  the  blended  power 
Of  Gravitation  and  Projectwn  saw 
The  whole  in  silent  harmony  revolve, 
From  unassisted  vision  hid,  the  moons 
To  cheer  remoter  planets  numerous  form'd, 
By  him  in  all  their  mingled  tracts  were  seen. 
He  also  fix'd  our  wandering  Clueen  of  Night, 
Whether  she  wanes  into  a  scanty  orb, 
Or,  waxing  broad,  with  her  pale  shadowy  tight, 
In  a  soft  deluge  overflows  the  sky. 
Her  every  motion  clear-disoeming.  He 
Adjusted  to  the  mutual  Main,  and  taught 
Why  xow  the  mighty  mass  oif  water  swells 
Resistless,  heaving  on  the  broken  rocks. 
And  the  full  river  turning :  till  again 
The  tkle  reveitive,  nnattxacted,  leaves 
A  yellow  waste  of  idle  sands  behind. 

Then  breaking  hence,  he  took  his  ardent  IHgnt 
Through  the  blue  infinite ;  and  eveiy  star. 
Which  the  clear  concave  of  a  winter's  night 
Poors  on  the  fly«i  or  Mtranomic  tnbe, 
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Far  strctcliing,  snatches  from  the  dark  abyss ; 

Or  such  as  further  in  successive  skies 

To  fancy  shine  alone,  at  his  approach 

Blazed  into  suns,  the  living  centre  each 

Of  an  harmonious  system  :  all  combined, 

And  ruled  unerring  by  that  single  power, 

Which  draws  the  stone  projected  to  the  ground. 

O  unprofuse  magnificence  divine ! 

O  wisdom  truly  perfect !  thus  to  call 

From  a  few  causes  such  a  scheme  of  things, 

Elfiects  80  various,  beautiful,  and  great, 

A  universe  complete  !  And  O,  beloved 

Of  Heaven !  whose  well  purged  penetrative  eye 

The  mystic  veil  transpiercing,  inly  scann'd 

The  linng,  moving,  wido-establish'd  frame. 

He,  first  of  men,  with  awful  wing  pursued 
The  Comet  through  the  long  eliptic  curve, 
As  round  innumerous  worlds  he  wound  his  way ; 
Till,  to  the  forehead  of  our  evening  sky 
Rctum'd,  the  blazing  wonder  glaat>3  anew. 
And  o'er  the  trembling  nations  sliakes  dismay. 

The  heavens  are  all  his  own ;  from  the  wild  rale 
Of  whirling  Vortices,  and  circling  Spheres, 
To  their  first  great  simplicity  restored. 
The  schools  astonish'd  stood ;  but  found  it  vain 
To  combat  still  with  demonstration  strong, 
And,  unawaken'd  dream  beneath  the  blaze 
Of  truth.    At  once  their  pleasing  visions  fled, 
With  the  gay  shadows  of  the  morning  mix'd. 
When  Newton  rose,  our  philosophic  sun ! 

The  atrial  flow  of  Sound  was  known  to  him. 
From  whence  it  first  in  wavy  circles  breaks. 
Till  the  touch'd  organ  takes  the  message  in. 
Nor  could  the  darting  beam  of  Speed  immense 
Escape  his  swifl  pursuit  and  measuring  eye. 
E'en  Light  itself,  which  every  thing  displays. 
Shone  undiscovor'd,  till  his  brighter  mind 
Untwisted  all  the  sliining  tohc  of  day ; 
And,  from  the  wliitening  undistinguished  blaze, 
Collecting  every  ray  into  his  kind, 
To  the  charra'd  eye  educed  the  gorgeous  train 
Of  parent  colours.    First  the  fiaming  Red 
Sprung  vivid  forth;  the  tawny  Orange  ncit ; 
And  next  delicious  Yellow ;  by  whose  side 
Fell  the  kind  beams  of  all-refreshing  Ghrecn. 
Then  the  pure  Blue,  that  swells  autumnal  skies, 
Ethereal  playM ;  and  then,  of  sadder  hue. 
Emerged  the  deepcn'd  Indico,  as  when 
The  heavy-skirted  evening  droops  with  frost. 
While  the  last  gleamings  of  refracted  light 
Dyed  in  the  fainting  violet  away. 
Tliese,  when  the  clouds  distil  the  rosy  shower. 
Shine  out  distinct  adown  the  watery  bow ; 
While  o'er  our  heads  the  dewy  vision  bends 
Delightful,  melting  on  the  fields  beneath. 
Myriads  of  mingling  dyes  from  these  result. 
And  m^Tiads  still  remain ;  infinite  source 
Pf  beauty,  ever  blushing,  ever  new. 

Did  ever  poet  image  ought  so  fair, 


Dreaming  in  whispering  groves,  by  the  noanc 

brook! 
Or  prophet,  to  whose  rapture  heaven  descends  '»■ 
E*cn  now  the  setting  sun  and  shilling  clouds. 
Seen,  Greenwich,  from  thy  lovely  heights,  dedaiB 
How  just,  how  beauteous  the  refiractive  law. 

The  noisclrss  tide  of  Time,  all  bearing  down 
To  vast  eternity's  unlx)unded  sea. 
Where  the  green  islands  of  the  happy  shine. 
Ho  steimu'd  alone;  and  to  the  source  (involved 
Deep  in  primeval  gloom)  ascending,  raised 
His  lights  at  equal  distances,  to  guide 
EListorian,  wilder'd  on  his  darksome  way. 

But  who  can  niunber  up  his  labouiBl  who 
His  high  discoveries  sing  1  when  but  a  few 
Of  the  deep-studying  race  can  stretch  their  mindi 
To  what  he  knew :  in  fancy's  lighter  thought, 
How  shall  the  muse  then  grasp  the  mighty  theinel 

What  wonder  thence  that  his  de^Dtion  swelPd 
Responsive  to  hb  knowledge  1  For  oould  be, 
Whoso  piercing  mental  eye  difludve  saw 
The  finish'd  university  of  things. 
In  all  its  order,  magnitude,  and  parts, 
Forbear  incessant  to  adore  that  power 
Who  fills,  sustains,  and  actuates  the  whole  1 

Say,  ye  who  best  can  tcU,  ye  happy  few, 
Who  saw  him  in  the  softest  lights  of  life. 
Ail  unwithheld,  indulging  to  his  friends 
The  vast  unborrow'd  treasures  of  his  mind, 
Oh,  speak  the  wondrous  man!  how  mild,  how 

calm. 
How  greatly  humble,  how  divinely  gocd 
How  firm  established  on  eternal  truth  ; 
Fervent  in  doing  well,  with  every  nerve 
Still  pressing  on,  forgetful  of  the  past. 
And  panting  for  perfection :  far  above 
Those  little  cares,  and  visionary  joys. 
That  so  pcrplox  the  fond  impassioned  heart 
Of  ever  cheated,  ever  trusting  man. 

And  you,  ye  ho[>elcss  gloomy-minded  tribe, 
You  who,  unconscious  of  those  nobler  flights 
That  reach  impatient  at  immortal  life. 
Against  the  prime  endearing  pri>ilcge 
Of  Being  dare  contend, — say,  can  a  soul 
Of  such  extensive,  deep,  tremendous  poweia, 
Enlarging  still,  be  but  a  finer  breath 
Of  spirits  dancing  through  their  tubes  awhile, 
And  then  for  ever  lost  in  vacant  air  1 

But  hark !  mcthinks  I  hear  a  warning  voice, 
Solemn  as  when  some  awful  change  is  come, 

Sound  through  the   world — *  'Tis   done ! Th« 

measure's  full ; 
And  I  resign  my  charge.' — Ye  mouldering  sUmesL 
That  build  the  towering  pyramid,  the  proud 
Triumphal  arch,  the  monument  efTaced 
By  ruthless  ruin,  and  whatc'er  sup|)ort8 
The  worship'd  name  of  hoar  antiquity, 
Down  to  the  dust!  what  grandeur  can  ye  boast 
While  Ne>vton  lifts  his  column  to  the  skies. 
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Beyond  the  waste  of  time.    Let  no  weak  drop 

Be  shed  for  him.    The  virgin  in  her  bloom 

Cut  offf  the  joyous  youth,  and  darling  child, 

These  are  the  tombs  that  claim  the  tender  tear, 

And  elegiac  song.    But  Newton  calls 

For  other  notes  of  gratulation  high, 

That  now  he  wanders  through  those  endless 

worlds. 
He  here  so  well  descried,  and  wondering  talks, 
And  hymns  their  author  with  hb  glad  compeers. 
O  Britain's  boast!  whether  with  angels  thoa 
Sittcst  m  dread  discourse,  or  feUow-bIess*d, 
Who  joy  to  see  the  honour  of  their  kind; 
Or  whether,  mounted  on  cherubic  wing, 
Thy  swift  career  is  with  the  whirling  orbs. 
Comparing  things  with  things,  in  rapture  lost, 
And  grateful  adoration,  for  that  light 
So  plenteous  ra/d  into  thy  mind  below, 
From  light  himself;  Oh,  look  with  pity  down 
On  humankind,  a  frail  erroneous  race! 
Exalt  the  spirit  of  a  downward  world! 
0*er  thy  dejected  Country  chief  preside, 
And  be  her  Genius  call'd!  her  studies  raise, 
Correct  her  manners,  and  inspire  her  youth. 
For,  though  depraved  and  sunk,  she  brought  thee 

forth, 
And  glories  in  thy  name ;  she  points  thee  out 
To  all  her  sons,  and  bids  them  eye  thy  star: 
While  in  expectance  of  the  second  life. 
When  time  shall  be  no  more,  thy  sacred  dust 
Sleeps  with  her  kings,  and  dignifies  the  scene. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  AIRMAN.^ 

Oh,  could  I  draw,  my  finend,  thy  genuine  mind, 
Just  as  the  living  forms  by  thee  designed; 
Of  Raphael's  figures  none  should  fairer  shine, 
Nor  Titian's  colour  longer  last  than  mine. 
A  mind  in  wisdom  old,  in  lenience  young, 
From  fervent  truth  where  eveiy  virtue  sprang; 
Where  all  was  real,  modest,  plain,  sincere; 
Worth  above  show,  and  goodness  unsevere : 
Vlcw'd  round  and  round,  as  lucid  diamonds  throw 
Still  as  you  turn  them  a  revolving  glow, 
80  did  his  mind  reflect  with  secret  ray. 
In  various  virtues.  Heaven's  internal  day; 
Whether  in  high  discourse  it  soar'd  sublime 
And  sprung  impatient  o'er  the  bounds  of  Time, 
Or  wandering  nature  through  with  raptured  eye. 
Adored  the  hand  that  tum'd  yon  azore  sky: 


*  Mr.  Aikinan  was  bom  In  Scodanc^  and  was  darigned  for 
the  profeorion  of  the  law ;  but  went  to  Italy,  and  xetuxoed  a 
painter.  He  was  patronized  in  Scotland  by  the  Duka  of  Ax* 
gyle^  and  ollerwarda  met  with  encouragement  to  aettla  In 
Londcm;  bat  falling  into  a  long  and  languishing  diseasB^  he 
died  at  his  house  in  Leicoater  Fields,  June  1731,  aged  Ga 
Boyae  wrore  a  pan^Tiic  upon  him,  and  BlaUec  an  epitaph. 
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Whether  to  social  life  he  bent  his  thought, 
And  the  right  poise  of  mingUng  passions  sought, 
Gray  converse  blcss'd ;  or  in  the  thoughtful  grow 
Bid  the  heart  open  every  source  of  love: 
New  varying  lights  still  set  1)cforc  your  eyes 
The  just,  the  good,  the  social,  or  the  wise. 
For  such  a  death  who  can,  who  would  refuse 
The  firicnd  a  tear,  a  verse  the  mournful  musel 
Yet  pay  we  just  acknowledgment  to  heaven, 
Though  snatch'd  so  soon,  that  Aikman  e'er  was 

given. 
A  friend,  when  dead,  is  but  removed  firom  sight, 
Hid  in  the  lustre  of  eternal  light: 
Ofl  with  the  mind  he  wonted  converse  keeps 
In  the  lone  walk,  or  when  the  body  sleeps 
Lets  in  a  wandering  ray,  and  all  elate 
Wings  and  attracts  her  to  another  state ; 
And,  when  the  parting  storms  of  life  arc  o'er. 
May  yet  rejoin  him  in  a  happier  shore. 
As  those  we  love  decay,  we  die  in  part, 
String  aflcr  string  is  sevcr'd  from  the  heart; 
Till  loosen'd  life  at  last — but  breathing  day, 
Without  one  pang,  is  glad  to  fall  away. 
Unhappy  he  who  latest  feeb  the  blow, 
Whose  eyes  have  wept  o'er  every  friend  laid  low, 
Dragg'd  lingering  on  from  partial  death  to  death; 
And  dying,  all  he  can  resign  is  breath. 


EPITAPH  ON  MISS  STANLEY,* 

IN  HOLTROOO  CHURCH,  BOUTHAMPTON. 
E.  S. 

Once  a  lively  image  of  human  nature. 

Such  as  God  made  it 

When  he  pronounced  every  work  of  his  to  be  good. 

To  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Stanley, 

Daughter  of  George  and  Sarah  Stanley ; 

Who  to  all  the  beauty,  modesty, 

And  gentleness  of  nature, 

That  ever  adorned  the  most  amiable  woman, 

Joined  all  the  fortitude,  elevation 

And  vigour  of  mind, 

That  ever  exalted  the  most  heroical  man ; 

Who  having  lived  the  pride  and  delight  of  her 

parents. 

The  joy,  the  consolation,  and  pattern  of  her  finends^ 

A  mistress  not  only  of  the  English  and  French, 

But  ii)  a  high  degree  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 

learning, 

Without  vanity  or  pedantry, 

At  the  age  of  eighteen. 

After  a  tedious,  painful,  desperate  iUnesi, 

Which,  with  a  Roman  sprit, 

And  a  Christian  resignation. 

She  endured  so  calmly,  that  she  seemed  innnflhii 

*  See  an  sDihIod  to  this  Lady  In  "Sonmiai^*' pi  UL 
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To  all  pain  and  auffBring,  except  that  of  her  firiendSi 

Gkve  up  her  innocent  loul  to  her  Creator, 

And  left  to  her  mother,  who  erected  this  monument, 

The  memory  of  her  virtues  (or  her  greatest  support; 

Virtues  which,  in  her  sex  and  station  of  liib, 

Were  all  that  could  be  practised, 

And  more  than  will  be  believed, 

Except  by  those  who  know  what  this  inscription 

relates. 

Here,  Stanley,  rest!  escaped  this  mortal  stiile, 
Abofe  the  joys,  beyond  the  woes  of  life, 
Fierce  pangs  no  more  thy  lively  beauties  staiB, 
And  sternly  try  thee  with  a  year  of  pain; 
No  more  sweet  patience,  feigning  oft  relief. 
Lights  thy  sick  eye,  to  cheat  a  parent's  grief: 
With  tender  art  to  save  her  anxious  groan. 
No  mora  thy  bosom  presses  down  its  own : 
Now  well  eom'd  peace  is  thine,  and  bliss  sincere: 
Ours  be  the  lenient,  not  unplearing  tear! 

O  bom  to  bloom  then  sink  beneath  the  storm; 
To  show  us  virtue  in  her  ftdrost  form; 
To  show  us  artless  reason's  moral  reign, 
What  boastful  sciei^e  arrogates  in  vain; 
The  obedient  passions  knowing  each  their  part; 
Cahn  light  the  head,  and  harmony  the  heart  I 

Yes,  we  must  follow  soon,  will  gUd  obey; 
When  a  few  suns  have  roU'd  their  cares  away, 
Tired  with  vain  life,  will  close  the  willing  eye : 
'TIS  the  great  birthright  of  mankind  to  die. 
Bless'd  be  the  bark !  that  wafts  us  to  the  shore. 
Where  death-divided  firicnds  shall  part  no  more: 
To  join  thee  there,  here  with  thy  dust  repose, 
Is  all  the  hope  thy  hapless  mother  knows 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  MOTHER.^ 

Ye  fabled  Muses,  I  your  aid  disclaim, 
Your  airy  raptures,  and  your  fancied  flame : 
True  genuine  wo  my  throbbing  breast  inspires, 
Love  prompts  my  lays,  and  filial  duty  fires; 
My  soul  springs  instant  at  the  warm  design, 
And  the  heart  dictates  every  flowing  line. 
See !  where  the  kindest,  best  of  mothers  lies, 
And  death  has  closed  her  ever  watching  eyes; 
Has  lodged  at  last  in  peace  her  weary  breast, 
And  lull'd  her  many  piercing  cares  to  rest 
No  more  the  orphan  train  around  her  stands. 
While  her  fill  heart  upbraids  her  needy  hands ! 
No  more  io^  widow's  lonely  fate  she  feels. 
The  fthocx  severe  that  modest  want  conceals. 
The  oppressors  scourge,  the  scorn  of  wealthy 

pride, 
And  poverty's  unnumber'd  ills  beside. 
For  sec !  attended  by  the  angelic  throng, 
Through  yonder  worlds  of  light  she  glides  along, 
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And  claims  the  well  eam'd  rap^res  of  the  sky; 
Yet  fond  concern  recalls  the  mother's  eye« 
She  seeks  the  helplesB  orphans  left  behind^ 
So  hardly  left !  so  bitteriy  resign'd ! 
Still,  still !  is  she  my  soul's  diurnal  theme, 
The  waking  xision,  and  the  wailing  dream: 
Amid  the  ruddy  sun's  enlivening  blaae 
O'er  my  dark  eyes  her  dewy  image  plays, 
And  in  the  dread  dominion  of  the  night 
Shines  out  again  the  sadly  pleasing  sight. 
Triumphant  rirtue  all  around  her  darts. 
And  more  than  volumes  every  look  impart*-  - 
Looks,  soft,  yet  awful ;  melting,  yet  serene ; 
Where  both  the  mother  and  the  saint  are  aeea. 
But  ah !  that  night — ^that  torturing  night  remaini; 
May  darkness  dye  it  with  the  deepest  stainii^ 
May  joy  on  it  forsake  her  rosy  bowen, 
And  streaming  sorrow  blast  its  baleful  boon, 
When  on  the  margin  of  the  briny  flood, 
Chill'd  with  a  sad  presaging  damp  I  stood. 
Took  the  last  look,  ne'er  to  behold  her  more. 
And  mix'd  our  murmurs  with  the  wavy  roar; 
Heard  the  last  words  fall  from  her  pious  tongue, 
Then,  wild  into  the  bulging  vessel  flung, 
Which  soon,  too  soon,  convey'd  mc  firom  her  ^gfat 
Dearer  than  life,  and  liberty,  and  light! 
Why  was  I  then,  ye  powers,  reserved  for  thisi 
Nor  sunk  that  moment  in  the  vast  abyss  1 
Devour'd  at  once  by  the  relentless  wave. 
And  whelm'd  for  ever  in  a  watery  grave  1— 
Down,  ye  wild  wishes  of  unruly  wo ! — 
I  see  her  with  immortal  beauty  glow; 
The  early  wrinkle,  care-contracted,  gone. 
Her  tears  all  wijied,  and  all  her  sorrows  flown; 
The  exalting  voice  of  Heaven  I  hear  her  breathe^ 
To  soothe  \ifT  soul  in  agonies  of  death. 
I  see  her  through  the  mansions  blest  abovs, 
And  now  she  meets  her  dear  expecting  Love. 
Heart-cheering  sight !  but  yet,  alas !  o'erepread 
By  the  dark  gloom  of  Griefs  uncheerftil  shadst. 
Come  then,  of  reason  the  reflecting  hour. 
And  let  me  trust  the  kind  o'erruling  Power, 
Who  firam  the  right  commands  the  shining  day. 
The  poor  man's  portion,  and  the  orphan's  stay. 


THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

He's  not  the  happy  man,  to  whom  is  given 
A  plenteous  fortune  by  indulgent  Heaven; 
Whose  gilded  roofe  on  shining  columns  rise. 
And  painted  walls  enchant  the  gazer's  eyes: 
Whose  table  flows  with  hospitable  cheer, 
And  all  the  various  bounty  of  the  year ; 
Whose  valleys  smile,  whose  gaidens  breathe  the 

spring. 
Whose  carved  mountains  bleat,  and  forests  nzy 
For  whom  the  cooUng  shade  in  summer  twines^ 
While  his  ftiU  ceUan  give  thbir  gvnerooi 
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From  whose  wido  fields  Yinbounded  autanm  poors 
A  golden  tide  into  his  swelling  stores : 
Whose  winter  laughs;  for  whom  the  liberal  gales 
Stretch  the  big  sheet,  and  toiling  commerce  sails; 
When  yielding  crowds  attend,  and  pleasure  serves; 
While  youth,  and  health,  and  vigour  string  his 

nerves. 
E'en  not  all  these,  in  one  rich  lot  combined, 
Can  make  the  happy  man,  without  the  mind ; 
Where  judgment  sits  clear-sighted,  and  surveys 
The  chain  of  reason  with  unerring  gaze; 
Where  fancy  lives,  and  to  the  brightening  ejei, 
EUs  fairer  scenes,  and  bolder  figures  rise ; 
Where  social  love  exerts  her  soft  command, 
And  lays  the  passions  with  a  tender  hand, 
Whence  every  virtue  flows,  in  rival  strife, 
And  all  the  moral  harmony  of  life. 

Nor  canst  thou,  Dodington,  this  truth  declme, 
Thine  ia  the  fortune,  and  the  mind  is  thine. 


A  PARAPHRASE 

ox  TB£  LATTER  PART  OF  THE  SIXTH  CHAPTER  OF 

ST.  MATTHEW. 

When  my  breast  labours  with  oppressive  care, 
And  o'er  my  cheek  descends  the  fidling  tear; 
While  all  my  warring  passions  are  at  strife, 
O,  let  me  listen  to  the  words  of  life! 
Raptures  deep-felt  His  doctrine  did  impart, 
And  thus  He  raised  from  earth  the  drooping  heart 

'  Think  not,  when  all,  your  scanty  stores  afford; 
Is  spread  at  once  upon  the  sparing  board ; 
Think  not,  when  worn  the  homely  robe  appears, 
While,  on  the  roof,  the  howling  tempest  bears; 
What  further  shall  this  fceUo  life  sustain. 
And  what  shall  clothe  these  shivering  limbs  again! 
Say,  does  not  life  its  nourishment  exceed  1 
And  the  feir  body  its  investing  weedl 

'  Behold !  and  lock  away  your  low  despair — 
See  the  light  tenants  of  the  barren  air : 
To  them,  nor  stores,  nor  granaries  belong, 
Nought,  but  the  woodland,  and  the  pleasing  song; 
Yet,  your  kind  heavenly  Father  bends  his  eye 
On  the  least  wing  that  flits  along  the  sky, 
To  him  they  sing,  when  Spring  renews  the  plain, 
To  him  they  cry  in  Winter's  pinching  reign; 
Nor  is  their  music,  nor  their  plaint  in  vain: 
He  hears  the  gay  and  the  distressful  call. 
And  with  unsparing  bounty  fills  them  all. 

*  Observe  the  rising  lily's  snowy  grace, 
Observe  the  various  vegetable  race; 
They  neither  toil  nor  spin,  but  careless  grow, 
Yet  see  how  warm  they  blush,  how  bright  they 

glow! 
What  regal  vestments  can  with  them  compare  1 
What  king  so  shining,  or  what  queen  so  fidrl 
If  ceaseless  thus  the  fowls  of  Heaven  he  feeds, 
If  o'er  the  fields  such  lucid  robes  he  spreads: 

3X 


Will  he  not  care  fbr  you,  ye  faithless,  say7 
Is  he  unwisel  or  are  ye  less  than  theyl 


ON  iEOLUS'S  HARP 

Ethereal  race,  inhabitants  of  air. 
Who  hymn  your  Qod  amid  the  secret  grore; 

Ye  unseen  beings,  to  my  harp  repair. 
And  raise  majestic  strains,  or  melt  in  love. 

Those  tender  notes,  how  kindly  they  upbraid, 
With  what  soft  wo  they  thrill  the  lover's  heart  I 

Sure  from  the  hand  of  some  unhappy  maid. 
Who  died  for  love,  those  sweet  complainings  part 

But  hark!  that  strain  was  of  a  graver  tone, 
On  the  deep  strings  Ms  hand  some  hermit  throws^ 

Or  he,  the  sacred  Bard,*  who  sat  alone 
In  the  drear  waste,  and  wept  his  people's  woes. 

Such  was  the  song  whicn  Zion's  children  sung, 
When  by  Euphrates'  stream  they  made  their 
plaint; 

And  to  such  sadly  solemn  notes  are  strung 
Angelic  harps  to  sooth  a  dying  saint 

Mcthinks  I  hear  the  full  celestial  choir. 
Through  Heaven's  high  dome  their  awful  an- 
them raise; 

Now  chanting  clear,  and  now  they  all  conspire 
To  swell  the  lofty  hymn  from  praise  to  praise. 

Let  me,  ye  wandering  spirits  of  the  wind, 
Who,  as  wild  fancy  prompts  you,  touch  the  string, 

Smit  with  your  theme,  be  in  your  chorus  join'd, 
For,  till  you  cease,  my  Muse  forgets  to  sing. 


HYMN  ON  SOLITUDE. 

Hail,  mildly  pleasing  Solitude, 
Companion  of  the  wise  and  good; 
But  finom  whose  holy  piercing  eye. 
The  herd  of  fools,  and  villains  fly. 

Ohl  how  I  love  with  thee  to  walk. 
And  listen  to  thy  whisper'd  talk, 
Which  innocence  and  truth  imparts, 
And  melts  the  most  obdurate  hearts. 

A  thousand  shapes  you  wear  with  ease, 
And  still  in  every  shape  you  please. 
Now  vrrapt  in  some  mysterious  dream, 
A  lone  philosopher  you  seem; 
Now  quick  firom  hill  to  vale  you  fly, 
And  now  you  sweep  the  vaulted  sky; 
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A  ahepherd  next,  you  haunt  the  plain, 
And  warble  forth'  your  oaten  strain. 
A  ioTer  now,  with  all  tho  grace 
Of  that  sweet  passion  in  your  face : 
Then  calm'd  to  friendship,  you  assume 
The  gentle  looking  Hertford's  bloom, 
As,  with  her  Musidora,  she 
(Her  Muadora  fond  of  thee) 
Amid  the  long-withdrawing  vale, 
Awakes  the  rivai'd  nightingale. 

Thme  is  the  balmy  breath  of  mom, 
Just  as  the  dew-bent  rose  is  bom; 
And  while  meridian  fervors  beat, 
Thine  is  the  woodland  dumb  retreat ; 
But  chief,  when  evening  scenes  decay. 
And  the  faint  landscape  swims  away. 
Thine  is  the  doubtful  soft  decline, 
And  that  best  hour  of  musing  thine. 

Descending  angels  bless  thy  train, 
The  virtues  of  the  sage  and  swain; 
Plain  Iimocence  in  white  array'd 
Before  thee  lifls  her  fearless  head ; 
Religbn's  beams  around  thee  shine, 
And  cheer  thy  glooms  with  light  divine: 
About  thee  sports  sweet  Liberty: 
And  wrapt  Urania  sings  to  thee. 

Oh,  let  me  pierce  thy  secret  cell  I 
And  in  thy  deep  recesses  dwell; 
Perhaps  from  Norwood's  oak-clad  hill. 
When  meditation  has  her  fill, 
I  just  may  cast  my  careless  eyes, 
Where  London's  spiry  turrets  rise. 
Think  of  its  crimes,  its  cares,  its  pain. 
Then  shidd  me  in  the  woods  again. 


TO  SERAPHINA. 

Thb  wanton's  charms,  however  bright, 
Are  like  the  false  illusive  light. 
Whose  flattering  unauspicious  blaze 
To  precipices  oft  betrays: 
But  that  sweet  ray  your  beauties  dart, 
Which  clears  the  mind,  and  cleans  the  heart, 
Is  like  the  sacred  queen  of  nijjht, 
W  no  pours  a  lovely  gqntle  light 
Wide  o'er  the  dark,  by  wanderers  blest, 
Conducting  them  to  peace  and  rest. 
A  vicious  love  depraves  the  mind, 
*Tis  anguish,  guilt,  and  folly  join'  1 ; 
But  Seraphina's  eyes  disiH^nso 
A  mild  and  gracious  influence; 
Such  as  in  visions  angels  shed 
Around  the  heaven-illuminrd  bead 
To  love  thee,  Seraphiiia,  sure 
It  to  be  tender,  happy,  pure ; 


'Tis  from  low  passions  to  escape, 
And  woo  bright  virtue's  fidrcst  shape; 
'Tifl  ecstasy  with  wisdom  join'd. 
And  heaven  infused  into  the  mind. 


VERSES  ADDRESSED  TO  AMANDA* 

Ah,  urged  too  late !  from  beauty's  bondage  free. 

Why  did  I  trust  my  liberty  with  theel 

And  thou,  why  didst  thou,  with  inhuman  ait. 

If  not  resolved  to  take,  seduce  my  heart? 

Yet,  yes,  you  said,  for  lovers'  eyes  speak  true; 

You  must  have  seen  how  fast  my  passion  grew: 

And,  when  your  glances  chanced  on  me  to  shioe 

How  my  fond  soul  ecstatic  sprung  to  thine! 

But  mark  me,  fair  one — what  I  now  declare 

Thy  deep  attention  claims  and  serious  caie: 

It  is  no  common  passion  fires  my  breast; 

I  must  be  wretched,  or  I  must  be  blest ' 

My  woes  all  other  remedy  deny; 

Or,  pitying,  give  mo  hope,  or  bid  me  die! 


TO  THE  SAME, 

WITH  A  COPT  OP  THE  "  SEASON'S." 

Accept,  loved  Nymph,  this  tribute  due 
To  tender  friendship,  love,  and  vou  rf 
But  with  it  take  what  breathetl  the  whole, 
O  take  to  thine  the  poet's  soul. 
If  Fancy  here  her  jwwer  displays. 
And  if  a  heart  exalts  those  lays — 
You,  fairest,  in  that  fancy  shine, 
And  all  that  heart  is  fondiv  tliine. 


SONGS. 


A  NUPTIAL  SONG. 

Come,  gentle  Venus !  and  assuage 
A  warring  world,  a  bleeding  age. 
For  nature  lives  beneath  thy  ray, 
The  wintry  tempests  haste  away, 
A  lucid  calm  invests  the  soa. 
Thy  native  deep  is  full  of  tliee : 
The  flowering  earth  where'er  you  fly, 
Is  all  o'er  spring,  all  sun  the  sky. 
A  genial  spirit  wanns  the  breeze ; 
Unseen  anionu  the  blooming  trees. 
The  feather'd  lovers  tune  their  throat, 
The  desert  growls  a  soften'd  note, 


*  Amanda,  as  is  stated  in  the  Memoir,  was  a  Mia 
who  married  Vice  AdiniFal  Campbell. 
T  In  another  MS.  the  two  firet  linos  read : 

Accept,  dear  Nymph  !  a  tiiouie  du« 
To  sacred  friendship  and  to  you. 
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TO  AMANDA. 

Unless  with  my  Amanda  bless'd, 
In  vain  I  twine  the  woodbine  bower; 


*  This  song  was  obligingly  contr1b«ited  to  diis  edition  bj 
Wniiam  Henry,  preeent  Lord  Lyaelion,  fnnn  a  eopj  in 
TiKnmQ's  own  band,  and  Is  printed  for  the  lint  time. 


Glad  o'er  the  meads  the  cattle  bound, 
And  love  and  harmony  go  round. 

But  chief  into  the  human  heart 
You  strike  the  dear  delicious  dart ; 
You  teach  us  pleasing  pangs  to  know, 
To  languish  in  luxurious  wo, 
To  feel  the  generous  passions  rise. 
Grow  good  by  gazing,  mild  by  sighs ; 
Each  happy  moment  to  impove, 
And  fill  the  perfect  year  with  love. 

Come,  thou  delight  of  heaven  and  earth 
To  whom  all  creatures  owe  their  birth : 
Oh,  come,  sweet  smiling!  tender,  come! 
And  yet  prevent  our  final  doom. 
For  long  the  furious  god  of  war 
Has  crushed  us  with  his  iron  car, 
Has  raged  along  our  ruin'd  plains, 
Has  foil'd  them  with  hb  cruel  stains. 
Has  sunk  our  youth  in  endless  sleep, 
And  made  the  widow'd  virgin  weep. 
Now  let  him  feel  thy  wonted  charms, 
Oh,  take  him  to  thy  twining  arms! 
And,  while  thy  bosom  heaves  on  his. 
While  deep  he  prints  the  humid  kiss. 
Ah,  then!  his  stormy  heart  control. 
And  sigh  thyself  into  his  soul. 


TO  AMANDA.* 

Come,  dear  Amanda,  quit  the  town, 

And  to  the  rural  hamlets  fiy; 
Behold!  the  wintry  storms  are  gone: 

A  gentle  radiance  glads  the  sky. 

The  birds  awake,  the  flowers  appear. 
Earth  spreads  a  verdant  couch  for  thee; 

'Tis  joy  and  music  all  we  hear, 
'Tis  bve  and  beauty  all  we  see. 

Come,  let  us  mark  the  gradual  spring, 
How  peeps  the  bud,  the  blossom  blows; 

Till  Philomel  begins  to  sing, 
And  perfect  May  to  swell  the  rose. 

E'en  so  thy  rising  charms  improve, 
As  life's  warm  season  grows  more  bright; 

And  opening  to  the  sighs  of  love. 
Thy  beauties  glow  with  full  delight 


Unless  to  deck  her  sweeter  breast, 
In  vain  I  rear  the  breathing  flower. 

Awaken'd  by  the  genial  year, 
In  vain  the  birds  around  me  sing ; 

In  vain  the  freshening  fields  appear : — 
Without  my  love  there  is  no  Spring. 


TO  FORTUNE. 

For  ever.  Fortune,  wilt  thou  prove. 
An  unrelenting  foe  to  love. 
And  when  we  meet  a  mutual  hearty 
Come  in  between,  and  bid  us  part : 

Bid  us  sigh  on  firom  day  to  day 
And  wish,  and  wish  the  soul  away ; 
Till  youth  and  genial  years  are  flowQj 
And  all  the  love  of  life  is  gone? 

But  busy,  busy  still  art  thou, 
To  bind  the  loveless  joyless  vow, 
The  heart  from  pleasure  to  delude, 
And  join  the  gentle  to  the  rude. 

For  pomp,  and  noise,  and  senseless  show 
To  make  us  Nature's  joys  forego, 
Beneath  a  gay  dominion  groan. 
And  put  the  golden  fetter  on ! 

For  once,  O  Fortune,  hear  my  prayer. 
And  I  absolve  thy  future  care ; 
All  other  blessings  I  resign. 
Make  but  the  dear  Amanda  mine. 


COME,  GENTLE  GOD. 

Come,  gentle  God  of  soft  desire. 
Come  and  possess  my  happy  breast, 

Not  fury-like  m  flames  and  fire. 
Or  frantic  folly's  wildness  drest  * 

But  come  in  friendship's  angel-guise; 

Yet  dearer  thou  than  friendship  art. 
More  tender  spirit  in  thy  eyes. 

More  sweet  emotions  at  thy  heart 

O,  come  with  goodness  in  thy  train. 
With  peace  and  pleasure  void  of  storm. 

And  wouldst  thou  me  for  ever  gain, 
Put  on  Amanda's  winning  form. 


A  MSL  copy  of  this  song  has  the  f(rfIowIng  Tarlauons 

In  rapture^  rage,  and  nonsense  drait. 

lliese  are  the  rain  diiguise  oflove^ 
And,  or  bespealcdiaembled  pains 
Or  else  a  fleeting  fever  prove, 
The  fxanticpsHloa  of  'iie  Teinf 
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TO  HER  I  LOVE. 

Teli.  me,  thou  loal  oT  her  I  lore, 
Ahl  teUms  whiilifTHrtthoulli'd; 

To  mhnl  di'li^litful  worU  ilwvn, 
App^nted  ibr  the  Iwpp;  dead  1 

Or  dort  thou,  free,  «t  pleMare,  loam, 
And  HHnelime*  »hue  thy  lorn'*  wo ; 

Where,  viMd  of  thee,  his  cheerTeea  home 
Cuiiiow,kIu!  no  comfort  kDawl 

Oh '.  if  tboa  bonftt  innnd  m  j  w&Ik, 
While,  under  ever;  well  kaown  tree, 

I  to  thy  bnded  ah&dow  talk, 
Altd  eveiy  teu  is  fall  of  thee; 

Sbaold  thentlw  wearj  eje  of  grief, 
Beaide  eome  ejmpathetie  Btieun, 

In  ilumbel  find  a  ihort  relief, 
Oh,  Tiail  Ihov  mj  ■nothing  dream  1 


TO  THE  GOD  OP  FOND  DESIRE. 

One  day  the  God  of  (and  desiie, 
On  miechicfbenlito  Dudod  said, 

'Why  not  diacloae  your  tender  Gie, 
Not  own  it  to  the  lovely  maid  Y 

The  shppherJ  maiL'J  hia  treacberoiu  ait. 
And,  Boftly  righing,  ihua  rcjiliii] 

'Ti«  true,  jou  have  subdued  my  heart. 
But  shall  not  triumph  o'er  my  pride. 

'  The  slave,  in  jirivalc  only  bears 

Your  bondage,  who  his  love  conceals ; 

Bat  when  Ida  paadon  he  declares, 
You  dro);  him  at  jour  chariot-wheela.' 


THE  LOVER'S  FATE. 

lliRD  is  Ihe  Rite  of  him  who  loves. 

Yet  dares  not  tell  his  trembling  pain. 
But  to  the  it>Tii|iatVllci;nni-5, 
Rut  to  the  lonely  listening  plain. 


In  freshet  maics  o'et  the  green : 

iTe  gentle  spirits  of  the  vale, 
■  To  whom  the  tears  of  love  are  dear, 
Fmm  djing  liiif a  ivafl  a  gnle. 
And  righ  my  sotiowb  In  hcc  ear. 


Oh !  lell  her  what  she  can  not  blanw, 
Though  (bar  my  U'li^ut  must  ever  bii 

Oh,  teU  her,  ibsi  my  virtuous  (lure 
Ii,  as  her  spotless  sotil,  refined. 

Not  her  own  guardian-angel  eyee 
With  chaster  tenderness  bis  care. 

Not  purer  her  own  wishe*  rise, 
Not  holier  her  own  ligbs  in  prayer. 

But  a,  at  Erst,  her  virgin  fear 

Should  start  at  love's  suspected  name, 
With  that  of  friendship  aooth  her  ear— 

True  lovB  and  &iendsbip  are  the  •ami 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

ONianriNQiLK,  beat  poet  of  the  giDTS, 
That  plaintive  strun  can  ne'er  belong  to  tbes^ 
less'd  in  the  fuD  poHssnan  of  thy  love : 

0  lend  that  strain,  etreet  NightiDgale,  to  mat 

ris  mine,  alas  1  to  mourn  my  wretched  fata; 

1  love  a  maid  who  all  my  bosom  chaima. 
Yet  lose  my  days  without  this  lovely  mate; 

Inhuman  fortune  keeps  her  from  my  arms. 

You,  happy  lurds !  by  nature's  simple  laws 

Lead  your  soft  livc^,  ^iiM,,ii,M  |.y  (ii.iurc-  fare; 

You  dwell  wherever  roving  fancy  draws. 

And  love  and  song  is  all  your  pleasing  care : 

ul  we,  vain  slavca  of  interest  and  of  pride, 
Daro  not  be  bless'd,  Zest  envious  tongun  should 


O  THOU,  whoso  tender  serious  eyca 
Expressive  speak  the  mind  I  love ; 

The  gentle  azure  of  the  skies, 
The  pensive  ahadom  of  the  grove : 

O  mix  Ihy  beauteous  beams  with  mine 

And  Ir-t  m  iiit,Trliiin;:e  our  hearts; 
Lei  alt  Ihi'ir  ^invliicss  nil  me  shine, 
Four'il  through  my  aoul  be  alt  their  darts. 

Ah!  'tis  too  muchl  I  can  not  bear 

At  once  so  BOt\,  so  keen  ■  ray: 
In  pity,  then,  my  lovely  fair, 

O  turn  those  killing  oyci  anayl 
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Their  lustre  then  again  reveal, 
And  let  me,  Myra,  die  of  thee  I 


SONGS  IN  THE  MASQUE  OF  'ALFRED.'* 

TO  PEACE. 

O  Peace!  the  fairest  child  of  Heaven, 
To  whom  the  sylvan  reign  was  given, 
The  vale,  the  foontain,  and  the  grove, 
With  every  softer  scene  of  love: 
Return,  sweet  Peace!  and  cheer  the  weeping  swain  I 
Return,  with  Ease  and  Pleasure  in  thy  train. 


TO  ALFRED. 

FIRST   SPIRIT. 

Hear,  Alfred,  lather  of  the  state. 

Thy  genius  Heaven's  high  will  dedaiel 

What  proves  the  hero  truly  great. 
Is  never,  never  to  despair: 
b  never  to  despair. 

SECOND  SPIRIT. 

Thy  hope  awake,  thy  heart  expand, 
With  all  its  vigour,  all  its  fires. 

Arise!  and  save  a  sinking  land! 
Thy  country  calls,  and  Heaven  inspires. 

BOTH  SPIRITS. 

Elarth  calls,  and  Heaven  insjures. 


"  SWEET  VALLEY,  SAY." 

Sweet  valley,  say,  where  pensive  lying. 
For  me,  our  children,  England  sighing, 
The  best  of  mortals  leans  his  head. 
Ye  fountains,  dimpled  by  my  sorrow. 
Ye  brooks  that  my  complainings  borrow, 
O  lead  me  to  his  lonely  bed: 
Or  if  my  lover, 
Deep  woods,  you  cover. 
Ah,  whisper  where  your  shadows  o*er  him  spread. 

'Tu  not  the  loss  of  pomp  and  pleasure, 
Of  empire  or  of  tinsel  treasure, 

That  drops  this  tear,  that  swells  this  groan: 
No:  fiom  a  nobler  cause  proceeding, 
A  heart  with  love  and  fondness  bleeding, 
I  breathe  my  sadly  pleasing  moan. 
With  other  anguish, 
I  scorn  to  languish. 
For  love  will  feel  no  sorrows  but  his  own. 


*  The  Masque  of  Alfred  was  the  Joint  comporitlon  of  IlMnn* 
son  and  Mallet;  hence  the  anthonhip  of  the  foDowing  soo^i 
li  somewhat  doubcfuL 
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«  FROM  THOtiiE  ETERNAL  REGIONS." 

From  those  eternal  regions  bright, 
Where  suns  that  never  set  in  night, 

Diffuse  the  golden  day: 
Where  Spring,  unfading,  pours  around^ 
O'er  all  the  dew-impearled  ground. 
Her  thousand  colours  gay: 
O  whether  on  the  mountain's  flowery  side, 
Whence  living  waters  glide, 
Or  in  the  fragrant  grove, 
Whose  shade  embosoms  peace  and  love, 
New  pleasures  all  our  hours  employ. 
And  ravish  every  sense  vrith  every  jojl 
G^reat  heirs  of  empire!  yet  unborn, 
Who  shall  this  island  late  adorn; 
A  monarch's  drooping  thought  to  choor, 
Appear!  appear!  appear! 


CONTENTMENT. 

If  those  who  live  in  shepherd's  bower, 
Press  not  the  rich  and  stately  bed : 

The  new-mown  hay  and  breathing  flowei 
A  softer  couch  beneath  them  spread. 

If  those  who  sit  at  shepherd's  board. 
Sooth  not  their  taste  by  wanton  art; 

They  take  what  Nature's  gift  aflbrd, 
And  take  it  with  a  cheerful  heart 

If  those  who  drain  the  shepherd's  bowl. 
No  high  and  sparkling  vrines  can  boast. 

With  wholesome  cups  they  cheer  the  soul, 
And  crown  them  with  the  village  toast 

If  those  who  join  in  shepherd's  sport, 
Ghiy  dancing  on  the  daisied  ground, 

Have  not  the  splendour  of  a  court; 
Yet  bve  adorns  the  merry  round. 


RULE,  BRITANNIA! 

with  yabiations. 

When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  ccmmaadl, 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land. 
And  guardian  angels  snug  this  strain: 
'  Rule,  Britaimia,  rule  the  waves; 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves.' 

The  nations,  not  so  blesa'd  as  thee. 
Must,  in  their  turns,  to  tyrants  fall; 

While  thou  shalt  flourish  great  and  finse, 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  all. 
'Rule,'&c. 
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Still  more,  majestic  shalt  thou  rise, 
More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke; 

As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 

*  Rule/  &c 

The  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame: 
All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 
Will  but  rouse  thy  generous  flame, 
'  But  work  their  wo,  and  thy  renown. 
'  Rule,'  Ac 

To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine: 
All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main: 

And  every  shore  it  circles  thine. 

*  Rule,'  &c. 

The  Muses,  still  with  freedom  found, 
Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair: 

Blcss'd  isle !  with  matchless  beauty  crown'd, 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair: 

*  Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves, 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves.' 


TO  THE  REV.  PATRICK  MURDOCK, 

RECTOR  OF  8TR1DISH1LL,  IN  SUFFOLK.    1738. 

Thus  safely  low,  my  friend,  thon  canst  not  fiJl: 
Here  reigns  a  deep  tranquillity  o'er  all ; 
No  noise,  no  care,  no  vanity,  no  strife; 
Men,  woods,  and  fields,  all  breathe  untroubled  life. 
Then  keep  each  passion  down,  however  dear : 
Trust  me,  the  tender  are  the  most  severe. 
Guard,  while  'tis  thine,  thy  philosophic  ease, 
And  ask  no  joy  but  that  of  virtuous  peace ; 
That  bids  defiance  to  the  storms  of  fate; 
High  bliss  is  only  for  a  higher  state  1 


TO  HIS 
ROTAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALEa 

While  secret-leaguing  nations  frown  around, 
Ready  to  pour  the  long-expected  storm; 

While  she,  who  wont  the  restless  Gaul  to  bound, 
Biitannia,  drooping,  grows  an  empty  form; 

While  on  our  vitals  selfish  parties  prey. 

And  deep  corruption  eats  our  soul  away : 

Yet  in  the  Goddess  of  the  Main  appears 
A  gleam  of  joy,  gay-flushing  every  grace, 

As  she  the  cordial  voice  of  millions  hears. 
Rejoicing,  zealous,  o'er  thy  rising  race: 

Straight  her  rekindling  eyes  resume  their  fire, 

The  Virtues  smile,  the  Muses  tune  the  lyre. 


But  more  enchanting  than  the  Musc^s  song, 
United  Britons  thy  dear  offspring  hail: 

The  city  triumphs  through  her  glowing  throng, 
The  shepherd  tells  his  transports  to  the  dak; 

The  sons  of  roughest  toil  forget  their  pain, 

And  the  glad  sailor  cheers  the  midnight  main. 

Can  aught  from  fur  Augusta's  gentle  Hood, 
And  thine,  thou  friend  of  liberty !  be  bom : 

Can  aught  save  what  is  lovely,  generous,  good; 
What  will,  at  once,  defend  us,  and  adorni 

From  thence  prophetic  joy  new  Edwards  eyes, 

New  Henries,  Annas,  and  ElUzas  rise. 

May  fate  my  fond  devoted  days  extend, 

To  sing  the  promised  glories  of  thy  reign! 
What  though,  by  years  depressed,  my  Muse  migfat 
bend; 
My  heart  will  teach  her  still  a  bolder  strain: 
How,  with  recovcr'd  Britain,  will  she  soar, 
When  France  insults,  and  Spain  shall  nb  ni 
more. 


TO  DR.  DE  LA  COUR,  IN  IRELAND. 


» 


ON  HIS  "  PROSPECT  OP  POETRY. 

Hail  gently  warbling  De  la  Cour,  whose  fame, 

Spuming  Hibemia's  solitary  coast. 

Where  small  rewards  attend  the  tuneful  throng, 

Pervades  Britannia's  well  discerning  ialc: 

In  spite  of  all  the  gloomy-minded  tribe 

That  would  eclipse  thy  fame,  still  shall  the  muse, 

High  soaring  o'er  the  tall  Parnassian  mount 

With    spreading    pinions — sing    thy    wondroop 

praise. 
In  strains  attuned  to  the  seraphic  lyre. 
Sing  unappall'd,  though  mighty  be  the  theme! 
O !  could  she  in  thy  own  harmonious  strain, 
Where  softest  numbers  smoothly  flowing  glide 
In  trickling  cadence ;  where  the  milky  maze 
Devolves  in  silence;  by  the  harsher  sound 
Of  hoarser  periods  still  unrufl^cd,  could 
Her  lines  but  like  thine  own  Euphrates  flow- 
Then  might  she  sing  in  numbers  worthy  thee. 
But  what  can  language  do,  when  fancy  finds 
Herself  unequal  to  the  lovely  task  1 
Can  feeble  words  thy  vivid  colours  paint, 
Or  show  the  sweets  which  inexhaustivc  flow  1 
Hearken,  ye  woods,  and  long-resounding  groves; 
Listen,  ye  streams,  soft  purling  through  the  meads 
And  hymning  horrid,  all  ye  tempests,  roar. 
Awake,  ye  woodlands!  sing,  ye  warbling,  larks. 
In  wildly  luscious  notes !     But  most  of  all. 
Attend,  ye  grateful  fair,  attend  the  youth 
Who  sweetly  sings  of  nature  and  of  you  : 
From  you  alone  his  conscious  breast  expects 
Its  soil  rewards,  by  sordid  love  of  gain 
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Unbias'd,  undebaaed ;  to  meaner  minds 
Belong  such  narrow  views ;  his  nobler  soul, 
Transported  with  a  generous  thirst  of  fame, 
Sublimely  rises  with  expanded  wings, 
And  through  the  lucid  empyrean  soars. 
So  the  young  eagle  wings  its  rapid  way 
Through  heaven's  broad  azure;  sometimes  springs 

aloft, 
Now  drops,  now  cleaves  with  even-waving  wings 
The  yielding  air,  nor  seas  nor  mountains  stop 
Its  flight  impetuous,  gazing  at  the  sun 
With  irretorted  eye,  whilst  he  pervades 
A  trackless  void,  and  unexplored  before. 
Long  had  the  curious  traveller  strove  to  find 
The  ruins  of  aspiring  Babylon — 
In  vain — for  nought  the  nicest  eye  could  trace 
Save  one  wide,  watery,  undistinguish'd  waste: 
But  you  with  more  than  magic  ait  have  raised 
Semiramis's  city  from  its  grave; 
You  have  reversed  the  scripture  curse,  which  said, 
Dragons  shall  here  inhabit ;  in  your  page 
We  view  the  rising  spires;  the  hurried  eye 
Distracted  wanders  through  the  verdant  maze; 
In  middle  air  the  pendant  gardens  hang. 
Tremendous  ceiling! — whilst  no  solar  beam 
Falls  on  the  lengthen'd  gloom  beneath;  the  woods 
Project  above  a  steep-alluring  shade; 
The  finished  garden  opens  to  the  view 
Wide  stretching  vistas,  while  the  whispering  wind 
Dimples  along  the  breezy-ruffled  lake. 
Now  every  tree  irregular  and  bush 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony:  the  birds 
Frequent  the  atrial  wood,  and  nature  blushes, 
Ashamed  to  find  herself  outdone  by  art: 
These  and  a  thousand  beauties  could  I  sing, 
Collecting  like  the  ever-toiling  bee 
From  yonder  mingled  vnldemess  of  flowers 
The  aromatic  sweets;  while  you,  great  youth! 
O'er  thy  decaying  country  chief  preside ; 
Be  thou  her  genius  call'd,  inspire  her  youth 
With  noble  emulation  to  arrive 
At  Helicon's  fair  font,  which  few,  alas! 
Save  you,  have  tasted  of  Hibernian  youth. 
Thy  country,    though  corrupted,  brought  thee 

forth. 
And  deem'd  her  greatest  ornament ;  and  now 
Regards  thee  as  her  brightest  northern  star. 
Long  may  you  reign  as  such;  and  should  grim 

Time, 
With  iron  teeth,  deprive  us  of  our  Pope, 
Then  well  transpUnt  thy  blooming  laurels  firesh 
From  your  bleak  shore  to  Albion's  happier  coast 


HYMN  TO  GOD'S  POWER. 

Bail  !  Power  Divine,  who  by  thy  sole  command, 
FnMn  the  dark  empty  space, 


Made  the  broad  sea  and  solid  land 
Smile  with  a  heavenly  grace. 

Made  the  high  mountain  and  the  firm  rock, 

Where  bleating  cattle  stray ; 
And  the  strong,  stately,  spreading  oak, 

That  intercepts  the  day. 

The  rolling  planets  thou  madest  move. 

By  thy  eficctive  will; 
And  the  revolving  globes  above 

Their  destined  course  fulfiL 

His  mighty  powers,  ye  thunders,  praise, 
As  through  the  heavens  ye  roll ; 

And  his  great  name,  ye  lightnings,  blaze, 
Unto  the  distant  pole. 

Ye  seas,  in  your  eternal  roar. 

His  sacred  praise  proclaim ; 
While  the  inactive  sluggish  shore 

Re-echoes  to  the  same. 


Ye  howling  winds,  howl  out  his  pnJse, 
And  make  the  forests  bow ; 

While  through  the  air,  the  earth,  and 
His  solenm  praise  ye  blow. 


O  yon  high  harmonious  spheres, 

Your  powerful  mover  sing ; 
To  him  your  circling  course  that  steers, 

Your  tuneful  praises  bring. 

Ungrateful  mortals,  catch  the  sound, 
And  in  your  numerous  lays. 

To  all  the  listening  world  around, 
The  Grod  of  nature  praise. 


A  POETICAL  EPISTLE 

TO  SIR  WILLIAM  BENNET,  BART.  OF  GRUBBAT.* 

Mt  trembling  muse  your  honour  does  address. 
That  it's  a  bold  attempt  most  humbly  I  confe« ; 
If  youll  encourage  her  young  fagging  flight, 
Shell  upwards  soar  and  mount  Parnassus'  heigiit 
If  little  things  with  great  may  be  compared. 
In  Rome  it  so  with  the  divine  Virgil  fared; 
The  tuneful  bard  Augustus  did  inspire. 
Made  his  great  genius  flash  poetic  fire; 
But  if  upon  my  flight  your  honour  frowns. 
The  muse  folck  up  her  wings,  and  dying— joitioe 
owns. 


*  This  was  written  at  a  very  eariy  pnlod  of  Thomsao^  1U% 
probably  before  he  was  rixteen;  and  the  reami  for  Inaanli^ 
it  is,  that  the  flnt  productioos  of  genius  art  ob|ects  of  ntkiMi 
corioritj.  ' 


THOMSOire  WORKS. 


ON  MRS.  MENDEZ'  BIRTHDAY, 

WHO  WAS  BORN  ON  YALENTINE's  DAT. 

Thine  is  the  gentle  day  of  loTe, 

Wlien  youths  and  virgins  try  their  fate; 

When,  deep  retiring  to  the  grove, 
£ach  feather'd  songster  weds  his  mate. 

With  tempered  heams  the  skies  are  bright, 
Earth  decks  in  smiles  her  pleasing  &ce; 

Such  itt  the  day  that  gave  thee  light, 
And  speaks  as  such  thy  eveiy  grace. 


AN  ELEGY  UPON  JAMES  THERBERN. 

IN  CHATTO. 

Now,  Chatto,  you're  a  dreary  place, 
Pale  sorrow  broods  on  ilka  face; 
Therbum  has  run  his  raee. 
And  now,  and  now,  ah  me,  alas ! 

The  carl  lies  dead. 

Having  his  paternoster  said. 
He  took  a  dram  and  went  to  bed; 
He  fell  asleep,  and  death  was  glad 

That  he  had  catch'd  him; 
For  Therbum  was  e'en  ill  bested, 

That  none  did  watch  him. 

For  had  the  call  but  been  aware, 

That  meagre  death,  who  none  does  spare, 

T'  attempt  sic  things  should  ever  dare. 

As  stop  his  pipe; 
He  might  have  come  to  flee  or  skare; 

The  greedy  gipe. 

How  he'd  had  but  a  gill  or  twae, 
Death  would  nae  got  the  victory  sae. 
Nor  put  poor  Therbum  o'er  the  brae, 

Into  the  grave; 


The  fumbling  fellow,  some  folks  say, 
Should  be  jobb'd  on  baith  night  and  day 
Shehad  without'on  better  play, 

Remained  still, 
Barren  for  ever  and  for  aye, 

Do  what  he  will. 

Therefore  they  say  he  got  some  help 
In  getting  of  the  little  whelp : 
But  passing  that  it  makes  me  yelp. 

But  whatremeadl 
IDealh  lent  him  such  a  cursed  skelp, 

That  now  he's  dead. 

*  The  Ma  Is  hnperlea  in  thii  place. 


Therbum,  for  ever  more  farewell. 
And  be  thy  grave  both  dry  and  deep; 
And  vest  thy  carcass  soft  and  well, 

Fieefiom 
no  night 

Disturb    .    •    . 


ON  THE  REPORT  THAT  A  WOODEK 

BRIDGE  WAS  TO  BE  BUILT  AT  WE8TMINSTB. 

Bt  Rufiis  hall,  where  Thames  polluted  ikmt, 
Provoked,  the  Gehius  of  the  river  rose, 
And  thus  exclaim'd :  '  Have  I,  ye  British  swaim^ 
Have  I  for  ages  laved  your  fertile  plainal 
Griven  herds,  and  flocks,  and  villages  inaeeae^* 
And  led  a  richer  than  a  golden  flbeoe  1 
Have  I,  ye  merchants,  with  each  swelling  tide, 
Pour'd  Afiic's  treasures  in,  and  India's  pods  I 
Lent  you  the  fruit  of  every  nation's  toil  1 
Made  every  climate  yours,  and  every  soil  1 
Yet,  pilfer'd  from  the  poor,  by  g&ming  base 
Yet  must  a  wooden  bridge  my  waves  diagraosl 
Tell  not  to  foreign  streams  the  shameful  tafe^ 
And  be  it  publish'd  in  no  Gallic  vale.' 
Ho  said ;  and  plunging  to  his  crystal  dome. 
While  o'er  his  head  the  circling  waters  foam. 


THE  INCOMPARABLE  SOPORIFIC 
DOCTOR.* 

Sweet,  sleeky  Doctor  i  dear  pacific  soul ! 
Lay  at  the  beef,  and  suck  the  vital  bowl ! 
Still  let  the  involving  smoke  around  thee  fly, 
And  broad-look'd  dullness  settle  in  thine  eye. 
Ah !  soft  in  down  these  dainty  limbs  repose. 
And  in  the  very  lap  of  slumber  doze; 
But  chiefly  on  the  lazy  day  of  grace. 
Call  forth  the  lambent  glories  of  thy  face ; 
If  aught  the  thoughts  of  dinner  can  prevail. 
And  sure  the  Sunday's  dinner  can  not  faiL 
To  the  thin  church  in  sleepy  pomp  proceed, 
And  lean  on  the  lethargic  book  thy  head. 
These  eyes  wipe  often  with  the  hallow'd  lawn, 
Profoundly  nod,  immeasurably  yawn. 
Slow  let  the  prayers  by  thy  meek  lips  be  sung, 
Now  let  thy  thoughts  be  distanced  by  thy  tongue; 
If  ere  the  lingerers  are  within  a  call, 
Or  if  on  prayers  thou  deign'st  to  think  at  all. 
Yet— only  yet — the  swimming  head  we  bend; 
But  when  serene,  the  pulpit  you  ascend, 
Through  every  joint  a  gentle  horror  creeps, 
And  round  you  the  consenting  audience  sleeps. 
So  when  an  ass  with  sluggish  front  appears, 
The  horses  start,  and  prick  their  quivering  ears; 
But  soon  as  e'er  the  sage  is  iieani  to  bray, 
The  fields  all  thunder,  and  they  bound  away. 


*  Dr.  Paokk  Murdoch. 
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Y'S  PARTING  WITH  HER  CAT. 

ireadful  hour  with  leaden  pace  appioach'd, 
d  fiercely  on  by  unrelenting  fate, 
I  Li*y  and  her  bosom  Cat  must  part ; 
ow,  to  school  and  pensive  needle  doom'd, 
banish'd  from  her  childhood's  undash'd  joy, 
ill  the  pleasing  intercourse  she  kept 
her  gray  comrade,  which  has  often  soothed 
cnder  moments,  while  the  world  around 
d  with  ambition,  business,  and  vice, 
'  dissolved  in  sleep's  delicious  arms; 
irom  their  dewy  orbs  the  conscious  ttan 
oa  their  friendly  influence  benign. 
.  see  where  mournful  Puss,  advancing,  stood 
outstretch'd  tail,  casts  looks  of  anxious  wo 
elting  Lisy,  in  whose  eye  the  tear 
tremulous,  and  thus  would  fain  have  said, 
ure  had  not  tied  her  struggling  tongue : 
ind,  O !  who  shall  now  with  &ttening  milk, 
flesh,  with  bread,  and  fishbebved,  and  meat, 
e  my  taste  1  and  at  the  cheerful  firs, 
'ho  shall  bask  me  in  their  downy  lap  1 
shall  invite  me  to  the  bed,  and  throw 
wdclcthes  o'er  me  in  the  winter  night, 
I  Eurus  roars  1  Beneath  whose  soothing  hand 
ball  I  purr  1  But  now,  when  Lisy's  gone, 
;  LB  the  dull  officious  world  to  me  1 
le  the  thoughts  of  file :'  thus  plain'd  the  Cat, 
3  Lisy  felt,  by  sympathetic  touch, 
)  anxious  thoughts  that  in  her  mind  xerohed, 
Msting  on  her  a  desponding  look, 
oatch'd  her  in  her  arms  with  eager  grief, 
ncwing,  thus  began : — O  Cat  beloved  t 
dear  companion  of  my  tender  yeaia ! 
fmy  youth  1  that  oft  has  lick'd  my  hands 
velvet  tongue  ne'er  stain'd  by  moose's  blood, 
entle  Cat !  how  shall  I  part  with  theel 
dead  and  heavy  will  the  moments  pasi 
n  you  are  not  in  my  delighted  eye, 
Cubi  playing,  or  your  fljring  talL 
harshly  will  the  softest  muslin  fisel, 
all  the  silk  of  schools,  while  I  no  more 
your  sleek  skin  to  sooth  my  soften'd  senie  1 
shall  I  eat  while  you  are  not  beside 
lare  the  bitl  How  shall  I  ever  sleep 
e  I  no  more  your  lulling  mnrmuis  hearl 
re  must  part — so  rigid  fate  decrees-- 
lever  shall  your  bved  idea,  dear, 
bwn  my  tmil,  and  when  I  fiivt  can  mark 
smbroider'd  figure  on  the  snowy  lawn, 
image  shall  my  needle  keen  empk>y. 
!  now  I'm  call'd  away  I  O  direful  sound ! 
ie~I  come,  but  fint  I  charge  you  all— 
-you — and  you,  particularly  you, 
ary,  Mary,  feed  her  with  the  best, 
se  her  nightly  in  the  warmest  couch, 
bo  a  Usy  to  her!'— Having  said. 


She  sat  her  down,  and  with  her  head  across, 
Rush'd  to  the  evil  which  she  could  not  shun, 
While  a  sad  mew  went  knelling  to  her  heart  I 


ON  THE  HOOP. 

The  hoop,  the  dariing  justly  of  the  fair, 

Of  every  generous  swain  deserves  the  care. 

It  is  unmanly  to  desert  the  weak, 

'Twould  urge  a  stone,  if  possible,  to  speak ; 

To  bear  stanch  hypocrites  bawl  out,  and  ciy, 

*  This  hoop 's  a  whorish  garb,  fie!  ladies,  fie !' 

O  cruel  and  audacious  men,  to  blast 

The  fame  of  ladies  more  than  vestals  chaste; 

Should  you  go  search  the  gbbe  throughout, 

Youll  find  none  so  pious  and  devout ; 

So  modest,  chaste,  so  handsome,  and  so  fair, 

As  our  dear  Caledonian  ladies  are. 

When  awfld  beauty  puts  on  all  her  charms. 

Nought  gives  our  sex  such  terrible  alarms. 

As  when  the  hoop  and  tartan  both  combine 

To  make  a  virgin  like  a  goddess  shine. 

Let  quakers  cut  their  clothes  unto  the  quick. 

And  with  severities  themselves  afiflict; 

But  may  the  hoop  adorn  Edina's  street. 

Till  the  south  pole  shall  with  the  northern  meet 


STANZAS. 

Written  by  Thonuon  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  copy 
qfhia  '  SMuons*  sent  hy  him  to  Mr,  LyttelUm^ 
eoon  after  the  death  <ifhia  v\fe. 

Go,  little  book,  and  find  our  Friend, 
Who  nature  and  the  Muses  loves, 

Whose  cares  the  public  virtues  blend 
WiCh  all  the  softness  of  the  groves. 

A  fitter  time  thou  canst  not  choose. 
His  fostering  friendship  to  repay; 

Go  then,  and  try,  my  rural  muse, 
To  steal  his  widow'd  hours  away. 


ON  MAY. 

Amono  the  changing  months,  May  stands  oonfisst 
The  sweetest,  and  in  fairest  coIouxb  drestt 
Soft  as  the  breeze  that  fans  the  smiling  field ; 
Sweet  as  the  breath  that  opening  roses  yield; 
Fair  as  the  colour  lavish  Nature  paints 
On  Virgin  flowers  free  from  unodorous  taints !« 
To  rural  scenes  thou  tempt'stthe  busy  crowd, 
Who,  in  each  grove,  thy  praises  sing  abudi 
The  blooming  belles  and  shallow  beaux,  strangt 

sight. 
Turn  nymphs  and  swains,  and  in  their  ^orti  d^ 

licht 


IM 


THOMSON'S  WORKS. 


THE  MORNING  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

When  from  the  opening  chambers  of  the  east 
The  morning  springs,  in  thousand  liveries  drest, 
The  early  larks  their  morning  tribute  pay, 
And,  in  shrill  notes,  salute  the  blooming  day. 
Refreshed  fields  with  pearly  dew  do  shine, 
And  tender  blades  therewith  their  tops  incline. 
Their  painted  leaves  the  unblown  flowers  expand, 
And  with  their  odorous  breath  perfume  the  land. 
The  crowing  cock  and  chattering  hen  awakes 
Dull  sleepy  clowns,  who  know  the  morning  breaks. 
The  herd  his  plaid  around  his  shoulders  throws, 
GFrasps  his  dear  crook,  calls  on  his  dog,  and  goes 
Aroimd  the  fold:  he  walks  with  careful  pace, 
And  fallen  clods  sets  in  their  wonted  place; 
Then  opes  the  door,  unfolds  his  fleecy  care, 
And  gladly  sees  them  crop  their  morning  fare! 
Down  upon  easy  moss  he  lays, 
And  sings  some  charming  shepherdess's  praise. 


ON  A  COUNTRY  LIFE.* 

I  HiTB  the  clamours  of  the  smoky  towns. 
But  much  admire  the  bliss  of  rural  clowns; 
Where  some  remains  of  innocence  appear, 
Where  no  rude  noise  insults  the  listening  ear; 
Nought  but  soft  zephyrs  whispering  through  the 

trees, 
Or  the  still  humming  of  the  painful  bees; 
The  gentle  murmurs  of  a  purling  rill, 
Or  the  unwearied  chirping  of  the  drill ; 
The  charming  liarmony  of  warbling  birds. 
Or  hollow  lowings  of  the  grazing  herds ; 
The  murmuring  stockdoves  melancholy  coo. 
When  they  their  loved  mates  lament  or  woo; 
The  pleasing  blcatings  of  the  tender  lambs, 
Or  the  indistinct  mum'ling  of  their  dams; 
The  musical  discord  of  chiding  hounds, 
Whereto  the  echoing  hill  or  rock  resounds; 
The  rural  mournful  songs  of  lovesick  swains, 
Whereby  they  soothe  their  raging  amorous  pains; 
The  whistling  music  of  the  lagging  plough, 
Which  does  the  strength  of  drooping  beasts  renew. 

And  as  the  country  rings  with  pleasant  sounds. 
So  with  delightful  prospects  it  abounds: 
Through  every  season  of  the  sliding  year. 
Unto  the  ravish'd  sight  new  scenes  appear. 

In  the  sweet  spring  the  sun's  prolific  ray 
Does  painted  flowers  to  the  mild  air  display; 
Then  opening  buds,  then  tender  herbs  are  seen, 
And  the  bare  fields  are  all  array'd  in  green. 


*  Tht8,  and  the  two  following  poeim^  were  written  by  lliom. 
ion,  when  at  the  University,  and  were  published  In  the  Edinr 
tnt^  Miscellany,  12mo  1720. 


In  ripening  summer,  the  full  laden  vales 
OiftB  prospect  of  employment  for  the  flails; 
Each  breath  of  wind  the  bearded  groves  makci 

bend, 
Which  seems  the  fatal  sickle  tp  portend. 

In  Autumn,  that  repays  the  labourer't  pains^ 
Reapers  sweep  down  the  honours  of  the  plains. 

Anon  black  Winter,  finom  the  firozen  north, 
Its  treasuries  of  snow  and  hail  pours  forth; 
Then  stormy  winds  blow  through  the  hazy  sky. 
In  desolation  nature  seems  to  lie; 
The  unstain'd  snow  from  the  fiill  clouds  desoendi, 
Whose  sparkling  lustre  open  eyes  offends. 
In  maiden  white  the  glittering  fields  do  shine; 
Then  bleating  flocks  for  want  of  food  leisne, 
With  withcr'd  eyes  they  see  all  snow  around. 
And  with  their  fore  feet  paw  and  scrape  tht 

ground: 
They  cheerfully  do  crop  the  insipid  grass, 
The  shepherds  sighing,  cry,  Alas!  tdas! 
Then  pinching  want  the  wildestlwast  does  tame; 
Then  huntsmen  on  the  snow  do  trace  their  game; 
Keen  fix)st  then  turns  the  liquid  lakes  to  glus, 
Arrests  the  dancing  rivulets  as  they  pass. 

How  sweet  and  innocent  are  country  spoits, 
And,  as  men's  tempers,  various  are  their  sOTts. 

You,  on  the  banks  of  soft  meandering  Tweed, 
May  in  your  toils  ensnare  the  watery  breed. 
And  nicely  lead  the  artificial  flee,* 
Which,  when  the  nimble,  watchfiil  trout  does  see, 
He  at  the  bearded  hook  will  briskly  spring ; 
Then  in  that  instant  twieth  your  hairy  string 
And,  when  he's  hook'd,  you,  with  a  constant  hand, 
May  draw  him  struggling  to  the  fatal  land. 

Then  at  fit  seasons  you  may  clothe  your  hock. 
With  a  sweet  bait,  drcss'd  by  a  faithless  cook; 
The  greedy  pike  darts  to't  with  eager  haste. 
And  being  struck,  in  vain  he  flics  at  lost; 
He  rages,  storms,  and  flounces  through  the  stream, 
But  all,  alas !  his  life  can  not  redeem. 

At  other  times  you  may  pursue  the  chase. 
And  hunt  the  nimble  hare  from  place  to  place. 
See,  when  the  dog  is  just  upon  the  grip, 
Out  at  a  side  she'll  make  a  handsome  skip. 
And  ere  he  can  divert  his  furious  course, 
She,  far  before  him,  scours  with  all  her  force : 
She'll  shift,  and  many  times  run  the  same  ground; 
At  last,  outwearied  by  the  stronger  hound. 
She  falls  a  sacrifice  unto  his  hate, 
And  with  sad  piteous  screams  laments  her  fate. 

See  how  the  hawk  doth  take  hb  towering  flight, 
And  in  his  course  outflies  our  very  sight, 
Bears  down  the  fluttering  fowl  with  all  his  might. 

See  how  the  wary  gunner  casts  about. 
Watching  the  fittest  posture  when  to  shoot: 
GLuick  as  the  fatal  lightning  blasts  the  oak. 
He  gives  the  springing  fowl  a  sudden  stroke; 
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He  pours  opon't  a  shower  of  mortal  lead, 
And  ere  the  noise  is  heard  the  fowl  is  dead. 

Sometimes  he  spreads  his  hidden  subtle  snare, 
Of  which  the  entangled  fowl  was  not  aware; 
Through  pathless  wastes  he  doth  pursue  his  sport, 
Where  nought  but  moor-fowl  and  wild  beasts  re- 
sort. 

When  the  noon  sun  directly  darts  his  beami 
Upon  your  giddy  heads,  with  fiery  gleams, 
Then  you  may  bathe  yourself  in  cooling  streams; 
Or  to  the  sweet  adjoining  grove  retire, 
Where  trees  with  interwoven  boughs  conspire 
To  form  a  grateful  shade ; — there  rural  swains 
Do  tune  their  oaten  reeds  to  rural  strains; 
The  silent  birds  sit  listening  on  the  sprays, 
And  in  soft  charming  notes  do  imitate  their  lays. 
There  you  may  stretch  yourself  upon  the  grass, 
And,  luird  with  music,  to  kind  slumbers  pass: 
No  meagre  cares  your  fancy  will  distract. 
And  on  that  scene  no  tragic  fears  will  act ; 
Save  the  dear  image  of  a  charming  she, 
Nought  will  the  object  of  your  vision  be. 

Away  the  vicious  pleasures  of  the  town; 
Let  empty  partial  fortune  on  me  frown; 
But  grant, ye  powers, that  it  maybe  my  lot 
To  live  in  peace  from  noisy  towns  remote. 


ON  HAPPINESS. 

Wirm'd  by  the  summer  sun's  meridian  ray, 
Am  underneath  a  spreading  oak  I  lay 
Contemplating  the  mighty  load  of  wo, 
In  search  of  bliss  that  mortals  undergo. 
Who,  while  they  think  they  happiness  enjoy. 
Embrace  a  curse  wrapt  in  delusive  joy^, 
I  reason'd  thus:  Since  the  Creator,  God, 
Who  in  eternal  love  makes  his  abode, 
Hath  blended  with  the  essence  of  the  soul 
An  appetite  as  fixed  as  the  pole. 
That's  always  eager  in  pursuit  of  bliss. 
And  always  veering  till  it  points  to  this. 
There  is  some  object  adequate  to  fill 
This  boundless  wish  of  our  extended  will. 
Now,  while  my  thought  round  nature's  circle  runs 
(A  bolder  journey  than  the  furious  sun's) 
This  chief  and  satiating  good  to  find 
The  attracting  centre  of  the  human  mind, 
My  ears  they  deafen'd,  to  my  swimming  eyes 
His  magic  wand  the  drowsy  God  applies, 
Bound  all  my  senses  in  a  silken  sleep. 
While  mimic  fancy  did  her  vigils  keep; 
Yet  still  methinks  some  condescending  power 
Ranged  the  ideas  in  my  mind  that  hour. 
Methought  I  wandering  was,  with  thousands 
more, 
Beneath  a  high  prodigious  hiO,  before. 
Above  the  clouds  whose  towering  summit  rose, 
With  utmost  labour  only  gained  by  those 


Who  groveling  prejudices  throw  away, 
And  with  incessant  straining  climb'd  their  way; 
Where  all  who  stood  their  failing  breath  to  gain, 
With  headlong  ruin  tumbled  down  the  main. 
This  mountain  is  through  every  nation  famed. 
And,  as  I  learned,  Contemplation  named. 
O  happy  me!  when  I  had  reach'd  its  top 
Unto  my  sight  a  boundless  scene  did  ope. 

First,  sadly  I  survcy'd  with  dowi^ward  eye. 
Of  restless  men  below  the  busy  fry, 
Who  hunted  trifles  in  an  endless  maze, 
Like  foolish  boys,  on  sunny  smnmer  days. 
Pursuing  butterfiics  with  all  their  might, 
Who  can't  their  troubles,  in  the  chase  requite. 
The  painted  insect,  he  who  most  admires, 
Grieves  most  when  it  in  his  rude  hand  expires; 
Or  should  it  live,  with  endless  fears  is  toss'd. 
Lest  it  take  wing  and  be  for  ever  lost. 

Some  men  I  saw  their  utmost  art  employ 
How  to  attain  a  false  deceitful  joy, 
Which  from  afar  conspicuously  did  blaze, 
And  at  a  distance  fixed  their  ravish'd  gaze. 
But  nigh  at  hand  it  mock'd  their  fond  embrace. 
When  lol  again  it  flashed  in  their  eyes, 
But  still,  as  they  drew  near,  the  fond  illusion  diet. 
Just  so  I've  seen  a  water-dog  pursue 
An  unflown  duck  within  his  greedy  view, 
When  he  has,  panting,  at  his  prey  arrived, 
The  coxcomb  fooling — suddenly  it  dived ; 
He,  gripping,  is  almost  with  water  choked. 
And  grieves  that  all  his  towering  hopes  are  mock'd 
Then  it  emerges,  he  renews  his  toil. 
And  o'er  and  o'er  again  he  gets  the  foil. 
Yea,  all  the  joys  beneath  the  conscious  sun. 
And  softer  ones  that  his  inspection  shun. 
Much  of  their  pleasures  in  friiition  fade. 
Enjoyment  o'er  them  throws  a  sullen  shade. 
The  reason  is,  we  promise  vaster  things 
And  sweeter  joys  than  from  their  nature  springi: 
When  they  are  lost,  we  weep  the  apparent  bliss, 
And  not  what  really  in  Fruition  is ; 
So  that  our  griefs  are  greater  than  our  joys. 
And  real  pain  springs  from  fantastic  toys. 

Though  all  terrene  delights  of  men  below 
Are  almost  nothing  but  a  glaring  show; 
Yet  if  there  always  were  a  virgin  joy 
When  t'other  fades  to  sooth  the  wanton  boy. 
He  somewhat  might  excuse  his  heedless  counny 
Some  show  of  reason  for  the  same  enJR>rce : 
But  frugal  nature  wisely  does  deny 
To  mankind  such  profuse  variety ; 
Has  what  is  needful  only  to  us  given, 
To  feed  and  cheer  us  in  the  way  to  Heaven; 
And  more  would  but  the  traveller  delay. 
Impede  and  clog  him  in  his  upward  way. 

I  from  the  mount  all  mortal  pleasures  saw 
Themselves  within  a  narrow  compass  draw: 
The  libertine  a  nauseous  dicle  run. 
And  dully  acted  what  he'd  often  done. 
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Just  80  when  Luna  darts  her  niver  ray, 
And  pours  on  silent  earth  a  paler  day : 
From  Stygian  caves  the  flitting  fairies  scud, 
And  on  the  roargcnt  of  some  limpid  flood. 
Which  hy  reflected  moonlight  darts  a  glance, 
In  midnight  circles  range  themselTes  and  dance. 

To-morrow,  cries  he,  will  us  entertain: 
Pray  what's  to-morrow  but  to-day  againi 
Deluded  youth,  no  more  the  chase  pursue, 
So  oft  deceived,  no  more  the  toil  renew. 
But  in  a  constant  and  a  fix'd  design 
Of  acting  well  there  is  a  lasting  miae 
Of  solid  satisfactbn,  purest  joy. 
For  virtue's  pleasures  never,  never  dqy: 
Then  hither  come,  climb  up  the  steep  ascent, 
Your  painful  labour  you  will  ne'er  repent, 
From  Heaven  itself  here  you're  but  one  remove, 
Here's  the  prsludium  of  the  joys  above, 
Here  you'll  behold  the  awful  Godhead  shine. 
And  all  perfections  in  the  same  combine; 
Youll  see  that  God,  who,  by  his  powerful  call, 
From  empty  nothing  drew  this  spadous  all, 
Made  beauteous  order  the  rude  mass  control 
And  every  part  subservient  to  the  whole; 
Here  you'll  behold  upon  the  fatal  tree 
The  God  of  Nature  bleed,  expire,  and  die, 
For  such  as  'gainst  his  holy  laws  rebel. 
And  such  as  bid  defiance  to  his  hell. 
Through  the  dark  gulf  here  you  may  clearly  pry 
'Twixt  narrow  Time  and  vast  Eternity. 
Behold  the  Godhead  just,  as  well  as  good. 
And  vengeance  pour'd  on  tramplers  on  his  blood: 
But  all  the  tears  wiiied  from  his  people's  eyes, 
And,  for  their  entrance,  cleave  the  parting  skies. 
Then  sure  you  will  with  holy  ardours  bum, 
And  to  seraphic  heats  your  passion  turn ; 
Then  in  your  eyes  all  mortal  fair  will  fade, 
And  leave  of  mortal  beauties  but  the  shade ; 
Yourself  to  him  you'll  solemnly  devote, 
To  him  without  whose  providence  you're  not; 
You'll  of  hb  scnice  relish  the  delight, 
And  to  his  praises  all  your  powers  excite ; 
You'll  celebrate  his  name  in  heavenly  sound. 
Which  well  pleased  skies  in  echoes  will  rebound ; 
This  is  the  greatest  happiness  that  can 
Possessed  be  in  this  short  life  by  man. 

But  darkly  here^tbe  Godhead  we  survey. 
Confined  and  cramped  in  this  cage  of  clay. 
What  cruel  band  is  this  to  earth  that  ties 
Our  souls  from  soaring  to  their  native  skies  1 
Upon  the  bright  eternal  face  to  gaze. 
And  there  drink  in  the  beatific  rays: 
There  to  behold  the  good  one  and  the  fair, 
A  ray  from  whom  all  mortal  beauties  are? 
In  beauteous  nature  all  the  harmony 
Is  but  the  echo  of  the  Deity, 
Of  all  perfection  who  the  centre  is, 
And  boundless  ocean  of  untainted  bliss; 


For  ever  open  to  the  ravish'd  view. 

And  full  enjoyment  of  the  radiant  crew, 

Who  live  in  raptures  of  eternal  joy. 

Whose  flaming  bve  their  tuneful  harps  employ 

In  solemn  hymns  Jehovah's  praise  to  sin^, 

And  make  all  heaven  with  hallelujahs  rin^. 

These  realms  of  light  no  further  111  explore 
And  in  these  heights  I  will  no  longer  soar: 
Not  like  our  grosser  atmosphere  beneath, 
The  ether  here's  too  thin  for  me  to  breathe. 
The  region  is  unsufi*erable  bright, 
And  flashes  on  me  vrith  too  strong  a  l^ght. 
Then  from  the  mountain,  lot  I  now  '^*^'^-n«*. 
And  to  my  vison  put  a  hasty  end. 


VERSES  ON  RECEIVING  A  FLOWiR 
FROM  HIS  MISTRESS. 

Madam,  the  flower  that  I  received  horn  jtn, 
Ese  it  came  home  had  lost  its  lovely  hm;: 
As  flowers  deprived  of  the  genial  day, 
Its  sprightly  bloom  did  vnther  and  decay; 
Dear  fading  flower,  I  know  full  weU,  said  I, 
The  reason  why  you  shed  your  sweets  and  die; 
You  want  the  influence  of  her  enlivening  eye. 
Your  case  is  mine — Absence,  that  plague  of  love? 
With  heavy  pace  makes  eveiy  minute  move: 
It  of  my  being  is  an  empty  blank. 
And  hinders  me  myself  with  men  to  rank; 
Your  cheering  presence  quickeneth  me  again, 
And  new-sprung  life  exults  in  every  vein. 


PROLOGUE  TO  TANCRED  AND  SIGIS 

MUNDA. 

Bold  is  the  man!  who,  in  this  nicer  age, 
Presumes  to  tread  the  chaste  corrected  stage. 
Now,  with  gay  tinsel  arts  we  can  no  more 
Conceal  the  want  of  Nature's  sterting  ore. 
Our  spells  are  vamsh'd,  broke  our  magic  waad, 
That  used  to  waft  you  over  sea  and  land. 
Before  your  light  the  &iry  people  fade. 
The  demons  fly — the  ghost  itself  is  laid. 
In  vain  of  martial  scenes  the  loud  alarms, 
The  mighty  prompter  thundering  out  to  arms, 
The  playhouse  posse  clattering  from  a&r. 
The  close-wedged  battle  and  the  din  of  war. 
Now,  e'en  the  senate  seldom  we  convene : 
The  yawning  fathers  nod  behind  the  scene. 
Your  taste  rejects  the  glittering  false  suhlime. 
To  sigh  in  metaphor,  and  die  in  rhyme. 
High  rant  is  tumbled  from  his  gallery  throne: 
Description  dreams — nay,  similies  are  gone. 

What  shall  we  then  1  to  please  you  how  devas 
Whose  judgment  sits  not  in  your  ears  and  eyesi 
Thrice  happy!  could  we  catch  great  Shakspesis^ 

art, 
To  trace  the  deep  receaes  of  the  heart; 
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ample  plain  sublime,  to  which  is  given 
To  eUike  the  soul  with  darted  flame  from  heaven; 
Could  we  awake  soft  Otway's  tender  wo, 
The  pomp  of  verse,  and  golden  lines  of  Rowe. 

We  to  jour  hearts  apply;  let  them  attend; 
Before  their  silent  candid  bar  we  bend. 
If  warm'd,  thej  listen,  'tis  our  noUest  praise; 
If  add,  they  wither  all  the  Muse's  bays. 


EPILOGUE  TO  TANCRED  AND  SICHS- 

MUNDA. 

Cbamm'd  to  the  throat  with  wholesome  moral 

stofi; 
Alas !  poor  aucBence!*  you  have  had  enough. 
Was  ever  hapless  heroine  of  a  play 
In  such  a  piteous  plight  as  ours  to-dayl 
Was  ever  vroman  so  by  love  betray'dl 
Matched  with  two  husbands,  and  yet^-die  a  maid. 
But  bless  me  I — ^hold — ^What  sounds  are  these  I 

hear!— 
I  eee  the  Tragic  Muse  hersdf  appear. 

The  bfBck  scene  openfl^  and  dlecoven  a  romanUc  ejlran 
landscape ;  (torn  which  Hn.  Gibber,  in  the  character 
of  the  Tragic  Bflkse,  adranoeB  alowly  to  muaic^  and 
ithefiiQowinglines: 


Hence  with  your  flippant  epilogue  that  tries 
To  wipe  the  virtuous  tear  from  British  eyes; 
That  dares  my  moral,  tragic  scene  profane 
With  strains — at  best,  unsuiting,  light  and  vdn. 
Hence  from  the  pure  unsullied  beams  that  play 
Ib  yon  lair  eyes  where  virtue  shines — Away ! 

Britons,  to  you  from  chaste  Castalian  groves, 
Where  dwell  the  tender,  oft  unhappy  loves ! 
Where  shades  of  heroes  roam,  each  mighty  name, 
And  court  my  aid  to  rise  again  to  fame: 
To  you  I  come,  to  Freedom's  noblest  seat. 
And  in  Britannia  fix  my  last  retreat. 

In  Greece  and  Rome,  I  watch'd  the  publio  weal, 
The  purple  tyrant  trembled  at  my  steel : 
Nor  did  I  less  o'er  private  sorrows  reign, 
And  mend  the  melting  heart  with  softer  pain. 
On  France  and  you  then  rose  my  brightening  star, 
With  social  ray — ^The  arts  are  ne'er  at  war. 
O,  as  your  fire  and  genius  stronger  blaze. 
As  yours  are  generous  Freedom's  bolder  lays, 
Let  not  the  Gallic  taste  leave  yours  behind, 
In  decent  manners  and  in  life  refined ; 
Banish  the  motley  mode  to  tag  low  verse, 
The  laughing  ballad  to  the  mournful  hearse. 
When  through  five  acts  your  hearts  have  learnt  to 

glow, 
Tonch'd  with  the  sacred  force  of  honest  wo ; 
O  keep  the  dear  impression  on  your  breast, 
Nor  ifUy  loose  it  for  a  wretched  jest 


EPILOGUE  TO  AGAMEMNON. 

Our  bard,  to  modem  epilogue  a  foe. 

Thinks  such  mean  birth  but  deadens  generous  wo; 

Dispels  in  idle  air  the  moral  sigh. 

And  wipes  the  tender  tear  from  Pity's  eye ; 

No  more  with  social  warmth  the  bosom  bums; 

But  all  the  unfeeling  man  returns.* 

Thus  he  began : — And  you  approved  the  strain  • 
Till  the  next  couplet  sunk  to  light  and  vain. 
You  checkM  him  there. — To  yon,  to  reason  just^ 
He  owns  he  triumph'd  in  your  kind  disgust. 
Charm*d  by  your  frown,  by  your  displeasure 

graced. 
He  hails  the  rising  virtue  of  your  taste. 
Wide  vrill  its  influence  spread  as  soon  as  known  i 
Troth,  to  be  loved,  needs  only  to  be  shown. 
Confirm  it, once,  the  fashion  to  be  good: 
(Since  fashion  leads  the  fool,  and  awes  the  rode) 
No  petulance  shall  wound  the  public  ear ; 
No  hand  applaud  what  honour  shuns  to  hear: 
No  painful  blush  the  modest  cheek  shall  stain ; 
The  worthy  breast  shall  heave  with  no  «ii«fi«in, 
Chastised  to  decency,  the  British  stage 
Shall  oft  invite  the  fair,  invite  the  sage: 
Both  shall  attend  well  pleased,  well  pleased  de* 

part; 
Or  if  they  doom  the  verse,  absolve  the  heart. 


PROLOGUE  TO  MALLET'S  MUS- 
TAPHA. 

Since  Athens  first  began  to  draw  mankind. 
To  picture  life,  and  show  the  impassion'd  mind; 
The  truly  wise  have  ever  deem'd  the  stage 
The  moral  school  of  each  enlighten'd  age. 
There,  in  full  pomp,  the  tragic  Muse  appears, 
GLueen  of  soft  sorrows,  and  of  useful  fears. 
Faint  is  the  lesson  reason's  rules  impart : 
She  pours  it  strong,  and  instant  through  the  heart 
If  virtue  is  her  theme,  we  sudden  gk>w 
With  generous  flame;  and  what  we  feel,  we  grow. 
If  vice  she  paints,  indignant  passions  rise ; 
The  villain  sees  himself  with  loathing  eyes. 
His  soul  starts,  conscious,  at  another's  groan, 
And  the  pole  tyrant  trembles  on  his  throne. 

To-night,  our  meaning  scene  attempts  to  show 
What  fell  events  from  dark  suspicion  flow; 
Chief  when  it  taints  a  lawless  monarch's  mind. 
To  the  false  herd  on  flattering  slaves  confined. 


'Thomson  obserrei^  "Anocber  epnosuswM  spokan  sftar 
tbe  flint  repreaentatloD  of  the  play,  wlilch  began  with  tha  flm 
Biz  lines  of  this;  but  the  net  of  that  epUogua  harinf  baw 
▼ery  JusUy  dklikad  by  tha  audlanoc^  this  was  s«h«liBlad  li 
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The  Boal  sinks  gradual  to  so  dire  a  state ; 
E'en  excellence  but  serves  to  feed  its  liate: 
To  hate  remorseless  cruelty  succeeds, 
And  every  worth,  and  every  virtus  blaedi. 
Behold,  our  author  at  your  bar  appears, 
His  modest  hopes  depress'd  by  conscions  ftaxi. 
Faults  he  has  many — ^but  to  balance  those, 
His  verse  with  heart-felt  love  t>f  virtue  glows: 
All  slighter  errois  let  indulgence  spare, 
And  be  his  equal  trial  full  and  fair. 
For  this  best  British  privilege  we  call, 
Then— «s  he  merits,  let  him  stand  or  falL 


PSALM  CIV.  PARAPHRASED .• 

To  praise  thy  Author,  Soul,  do  not  forget; 

Canst  thou,  in  gratitude,  deny  the  debt  1 

Lord,  thou  art  great,  bow  great  we  can  net  know; 

Honour  and  majesty  do  round  thee  flow. 

The  purest  rays  of  primogenial  light 

Compose  thy  robes,  and  make  them  daialing 

bright; 
The  heavens  and  aU  the  wide  spread  orbs  on  high 
Thou  like  a  curtain  atretch'd  of  curious  dye; 
On  the  devouring  flood  thy  chambers  axe 
Establish'd ;  a  bfly  ckmd's  thy  car;  "^ 

Which  quick  through  the  ethereal  road  doth  fly. 
On  swift  wing*d  winds,  that  shake  the  troahfed 

sky. 
Of  spiritual  substance  angels  thou  didst  frame, 
Active  and  bright,  piercing  and  quick  as  flame. 
Thou'st  firmly  founded  this  unvneldy  earth; 
Stand  fast  for  aye,  thou  saidst,  at  nature's  birth. 
The  swelling  flood  thou  o'er  the  earth  madcst 

creep, 
And  coveredst  it  with  the  vast  hoary  deep: 
Then  hill  and  vales  did  no  distinction  know, 
But  Icvcl'd  nature  lay  oppressed  below. 
With  speed  they,  at  thy  awful  thunder's  roar, 
Shrinked  within  the  limits  of  their  shore. 
Through  secret  tracts  they  up  the  mountains 

creep. 
And  rocky  caverns  fruitful  moisture  weep. 
Which  sweetly  through  the  verdant  vales  doth 

glide. 
Till  'tis  devoured  by  the  greedy  tide. 
The  feeble  sands  thou'st  made  the  ocean's  mounds. 
Its  foaming  waves  shall  ne'er  repass  these  bounds, 
Again  to  triumph  over  the  dry  grounds. 
Between  the  hills,  grazed  by  the  bleating  kind. 
Soil  warbling  rills  their  mazy  way  do  find ; 
By  him  appointed  fully  to  supply, 
When  the  hot  dogstar  fires  the  realms  on  high. 
The  loging  thirst  of  every  sickening  beast. 
Of  tiie  wild  ass  that  roams  the  dreary  waste: 

*  ThiP  was  one  of  Thomson's  earliest  piece&    Sea  the  Ms- 
moir,  p.  iv.  and  the  Addenda. 


The  ieather'd  nations,  by  their  smiling  sides, 
In  lowly  brambles,  or  in  trees  abide ; 
By  nature  taught,  on  them  they  rear  their  null 
That  with  inimitabfe  art  are  dress'd. 
They  for  the  shade  and  safety  of  the  wood 
With  natural  muue  cheer  the  neighboorkooi 
He  doth  the  clouds  with  genial  moistun  fiQ, 
Which  on  the  [shrjivel'd  ground  they  bomlaiii 

distil. 
And  nature's  lap  vrith  various  blesrings  cnwd: 
The  giver,  God !  all  cmtturcs  cry  aloud. 
With  freshest  green  he  clothes  the  fragrant  ibh 
Whereon  the  grazing  herds  wanton  and  feed. 
With  vital  juice  he  makes  the  plants  abound, 
And  herbs  securely  spring  above  the  fround, 
That  man  may  be  sustain'd  beneath  the  toil 
Of  manuring  the  ill  produ<^ng  soil; 
Which  with  a  plenteous  harvest  does  it  lait 
Cancel  the  memory  of  labours  past; 
Yields  him  the  product  of  the  generowvin, 
And  balmy  oil  that  makes  his  face  to  shine: 
Fills  all  his  granaries  with  a  loaden  crop, 
Against  the  bare  barren  winter  his  great  pn^ 
The  trees  of  God  with  kindly  sap  do  swcU, 
E'en  cedars  tall  in  Lel>anon  that  dwell, 
Upon  whoso  lofly  tops  the  birds  erect 
Their  nests,  as  careful  nature  does  direct 
The  long  neck'd  storks  unto  the  fir  trees  flj. 
And  with  their  cackling  cries  diitturb  the  sky. 
To  unfrequented  hills  wild  goats  resort, 
And  on  bleak  rocks  the  nimble  conies  spoil 
The  changing  moon  he  clad  with  silver  Gght, 
To  check  the  black  dominion  of  the  night: 
High  through  the  skies  in  silent  state  she  iidef| 
And  by  her  rounds  the  fleeting  timv!  divides. 
The  circling  sun  doth  in  due  time  decline, 
And  unto  shades  the  murmuring  world  rpsgn. 
Dark  night  thou  makest  succeed  the  cheerful  d 
Which  forest  beasts  from  their  lone  caves  surrc 
They  rouse  themselves,  creep  out,  and  search  tl 

prey. 
Young  hungry  lions  from  their  dens  come  out, 
And,  mad  on  blood,  stalk  fearfully  about : 
They  break  night's  silence  with  their  hideous  r 
And  from  kind  heaven  their  nightly  prey  imp] 
Just  as  the  lark  begins  to  stretch  her  wing, 
And,  flickering  on  her  nest,  makes  short  essa^ 

sing. 
And  the  sweet  dawn,  with  a  faint  glimme 

light. 

Unveils  the  face  of  nature  to  the  sight. 
To  their  dark  dens  they  take  their  hasty  flight 
Not  so  the  husbandman, — for  with  the  sun 
He  docs  his  pleasant  course  of  labours  run: 
Homo  with  content  in  the  cool  e'en  returns, 
And  his  sweet  toils  until  the  mom  adjourns. 
How  many  are  thy  wondrous  works,  O  Locd! 
They  of  thy  wisdom  solid  proofs  afford: 
Out  of  thy  boundless  goodness  thou  didst  fill, 
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khes  and  deligcits,  both  vale  and  hill: 
.«  broad  ocean,  wherein  do  abide 
!»  that  flounce  upon  the  boiling  tide, 
rarms  of  lesser  beasts  and  fish  beside : 
ere  that  daring  ships  before  the  wind 
d  amain,  and  make  the  port  assigned : 
ere  that  Leviathan  sports  and  plays, 
outs  his  water  in  the  face  of  day; 
d  with  gaping  mcratb.  they  wait  on  thee, 
withholdst,  they  pine,  they  faint,  they  die. 
ountifully  opcst  thy  liberal  hand, 
attcr'st  plenty  both  on  sea  and  land. 
tal  spirit  makes  all  things  live  below, 
»  of  nature  with  new  beauties  glow, 
wful  glory  ne'er  wiD  have  an  end, 
t  eternity  it  will  extend, 
he  surveys  his  works,  at  the  wide  sight 
h  rejoice,  and  take  divine  delight. 
kfl  the  earth  into  its  centre  shakes; 
1  of  his  to  smoke  the  mountains  makes, 
rod's  honour  consecrate  my  lays, 
hen  I  cease  to  be  111  cease  to  praise. 
be  Lord,  a  sublime  lofty  theme, 
litations  sweet,  my  joys  supreme, 
ing  sinners  feel  thy  vengeful  rod, 
ley  no  more  be  known  by  their  abode. 
J  and  all  my  powers,  O  bless  the  Lord, 
e  whole  loco  of  men  with  one  accord. 


LINES  ON  MARLE  FIELD. 

is  the  task  that  to  the  muse  belongs  1 
mt  to  deck  in  her  harmonious  songs 
auteous  works  of  nature  and  of  art, 
etreats  that  cheer  the  heavy  heart  1 
^larie  Field  begin,  my  muse,  and  sing; 
^arle  Field  the  hills  and  vales  shall  ring, 
bat  delight  and  pleasure  'tis  to  rove 
(h  all  the  walks  and  allies  of  this  grove, 
spreading  trees  a  checker'd  scene  display, 
admitting  and  excluding  day ; 
cheerful  green  and  odorous  sweets  con- 
.re 

ooping  soul  with  pleasure  to  inspire; 
little  birds  employ  their  narrow  throats 
I  its  praises  in  unlabour'd  notes. 
]join'd  a  rising  fabric  stands, 
with  its  state  our  mlent  awe  commands. 
less  beauties  nu)ck  the  poet's  pen; 
le  garden  111  return  again. 
a  makes  the  trees  with  fruits  abound, 
ashing  Flora  paints  the  enamel'd  gromid. 
ivish  nature  does  her  stores  disclose, 
s  of  all  hue,  their  queen  the  bashful  rose, 
their  sweet  breath  the  ambient  air's  per- 
iled, 
thereby  their  fragrant  stones  consumed. 


O'er  the  fair  landscape  sportive  zephyrs  scud, 
And  by  kind  force  display  the  infknt  bud. 
The  vegetable  kind  here  rear  their  head. 
By  kindly  showers  and  heaven's  indulgence  M: 
Of  fabled  nymphs  such  were  the  sacred  haunts. 
But  real  nymphs  this  charming  dwelling  vaunts. 
Now  to  the  greenhouse  let's  awhile  retire. 
To  shun  the  heat  of  Sol's  infectious  fire :    ' 
Immortal  authors  grace  this  cool  retreat. 
Of  ancient  times,  and  of  a  modem  date. 
Here  would  my  praises  and  my  fancy  dwell; 
But  it,  alas,  description  does  excel. 
O  may  this  sweet,  this  beautiful  abode 
Remain  the  charge  of  the  eternal  God. 


ON  BEAUTY. 

Beautt  deserves  the  homage  of  the  muse: 
Shall  mine,  rebellious,  the  dear  theme  refuse  1 
No ;  while  my  breast  respires  the  vital  air, 
Wholly  I  am  devoted  to  the  fair. 
Beauty  111  sing  in  my  sublimest  lays, 
I  bum  to  give  her  just  inmiortal  praise. 
The  heavenly  maid  with  transport  I'D  punue 
To  her  abode,  and  all  her  graces  view. 
This  happy  place  with  all  delights  abounds, 
And  plenty  broods  upon  the  fertile  grounds. 

Here  verdant  grass  their  waving 

And  hills  and  vales  in  sweet  confusion  lie: 
The  nibbling  flock  stray  o'er  the  rising  hiWi^ 
And  an  around  trith  bleating  music  fills: 
High  on  their  fronts  tall  blooming  forests  nod, 
Of  sylvan  deities  the  blest  abode: 
The  feather'd  minstrels  hop.  from  spray  to  spray 
And  chant  their  gladsome  carols  all  the  day ; 
Till  dusky  night,  advancing  in  her  car. 
Makes  with  declining  light  successful  war. 
Then  Philomel  her  moumful  lay  repeats. 
And   through  her  throat  breathes   melanchcly 

sweets. 
Still  higher  yet  wild  nigged  rocks  arise. 
And  strike  beholders  with  a  dread  surprise. 
This  paradise  these  towering  hills  surround, 
That  thither  is  one  only  passage  found. 
Increasing  brooks  roll  down  the  mountain's  udo, 
And  as  they  pass  the  opposing  pebbles  chide. 


But  vernal  showers  refiresh  the  blooming  year 
Their  only  season  is  eternal  spring. 
Which  hovers  o'er  them  with  a  downy  wing: 
Blossoms  and  frmts  at  once  the  trees  adom 
With  glowing  blushes,  like  the  rosy  mom: 
The  way  that  to  this  stately  palace  goes 
Of  myrtle  trees,  fies  'twixt  two  even  rows, 
Which,  towering  high,  with  outstretched  vnv 

display'd. 
Over  our  heads  aliving  arch  have  mad0 
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To  nng,  my  muse,  the  bold  attempt  begin, 
Of  awfiil  beaaUes  you  behold  within: 
The  QoddesB  sat  upon  a  throne  of  gold, 
Emboss'd  with  figures channing  to  behold; 
Here  new  made  Eve  stood  in  her  early  bloom, 
Not  yet  obecuxed  with  sin*s  sullen  gloom ; 
Her  naked  beauties  do  the  soul  confound. 
From  every  part  is  given  a  fatal  wound; 
There  other  beauties  of  a  meaner  fame 
Oblige  the  sight,  whom  here  1  shall  not  name. 
In  her  right  hand  she  did  a  sceptre  sway, 
O'er  all  mankind  ambitious  to  obey: 
Her  lovely  forehead  and  her  killing  eye, 
Her  blushing  cheeks  of  a  vermilion  dye, 
Her  lip*s  soft  pulp,  her  heaving  snowy  breast. 
Her  well  tum'd  arm,  her  handsome  slender  waist, 
And  all  below  veil'd  from  the  curious  eye; 
Oh!  heavenly  maid  t  makes  all  beholders  cry. 
Her  dress  was  plain,  not  pompous  as  a  bride. 
Which  would  her  sweeter  native  beauties  hide. 
One  thing  I  mind,~a  spreading  hoop  she  wore, 
Than  nothing  which  adorns  a  lady  more. 
With  equal  rage,  could  I  its  beauties  sing, 
rd  with  the  hoop  make  all  Pamaaaus  ring. 
Around  her  shoulders,  dangling  on  her  throne, 
A  bright  Tartana  carelessly  was  thrown, 
Which  has  already  won  inmiortal  praise, 
Most  sweetly  sung  in  Allan  Ramsay's  lays; 
The  wanton  Cupids  did  around  her  play, 
And  smiling  loves  upon  her  bosom  stray; 
With  purple  wings  they  round  about  her  flew, 
And  her  sweet  lips  tinged  vrith  ambrosial  dew: 
Her  air  was  easy,  graceful  was  her  mien. 
Her  presence  banish'd  the  ungrateful  spleen; 
In  short,  her  divine  influence  refined 
Our  corrupt  hearts,  and  polished  mankind. 
Of  lovely  nymphs  she  had  a  smiling  train. 
Fairer  than  those  e*er  graced  Arcadia's  plain. 
The  British  ladies  next  to  her  took  place. 
Who  chiefly  did  the  fair  assembly  grace. 
What  blooming  virgins  can  Britannia  boast, 
Their  praises  woukl  all  eloquence  exhaust 
With  ladies  there  my  ravished  eyes  did  meet, 
That  oft  Fve  seen  mce  fair  E^dina's  street. 
With  their  broad  hoops  cut  through  the  willing 
air. 

■ 

Pleased  to  give  place  unto  the  bvely  fair: 
Sure  this  is  like  those  blissful  seats  above, 
Here  is  peace,  transporting  joy,  and  love. 
Should  I  be  doom'd  by  cruel  angry  fate 
In  some  lone  isle  my  lingering  end  to  wait, 
"Vet  happy  I !  still  happy  should  I  be. 
While  bless'd  with  virtue  and  a  charming  she; 
With  full  content  Pd  fortune's  pride  despise. 
And  die  still  gazing  on  her  lovely  eyes. 
May  all  the  blessings  mortals  need  below. 
May  all  the  blessings  heaven  can  bestow, 
May  every  thing  that's  pleasant,  good,  or  rare, 
B«  the  eternal  portion  of  the  Fair. 


A  COMPLAINT  ON  THE  MISERIES  OF 

LIFE. 

I  LOATHK,  O  Lord,  this  life  bdow, 
And  all  its  fading  fleeting  joys; 
Tis  a  short  space  that's  fill'd  with  wo, 
Which  all  our  bliss  by  far  outwdghs. 
When  will  the  everiaaling  mom, 
With  dawning  light  the  skies  adorn  1 


Fitly  this  life's  compared  to  night. 
When  gkxMny  darkness  shades  the  sky; 
Just  like  the  mom's  our  glimmeiiiig  UgW 
Reflected  from  the  Deity. 
When  will  celestial  mom  dispel 
These  dark  surrounding  shades  of  he&l 

Pm  sick  of  this  vexatious  state, 
Where  cares  invade  my  peaceful  boon; 
Strike  the  last  blow,  O  courteous  fate, 
in  smiling  fall  like  mowed  flowers; 
in  gladly  spum  thu  clogging  day. 
And,  sweetly  singing,  soar  away. 

What's  money  but  refined  dust? 
What's  honours  but  an  empty  namel 
And  what  is  soft  enticing  lust. 
But  a  consuming  idle  flame  1 
Yea,  what  is  all  beneath  the  sky 
But  emptiness  and  vanity  1 

With  thousand  ills  our  life's  oppress'd. 
There's  nothing  here  worth  living  for; 
In  the  lone  grave  I  long  to  rest, 
And  be  harassed  here  no  more : 
Where  joy's  fantastic,  griefs  sincere. 
And  where  there's  nought  for  which  I  care. 

Thy  word,  O  Lord,  shall  be  my  guide. 
Heaven,  where  thou  dwellest,  is  my  goal; 
Through  comipt  life  grant  I  may  glide 
With  an  untainted  upward  soul. 
Then  may  this  life,  this  dreary  night. 
Dispelled  be  by  morning  light. 


AN  ELEGY  ON  PARTING. 

It  was  a  sad,  ay  'twas  a  sad  fiurewell, 
I  still  afresh  the  pangs  of  parting  feel; 
Against  my  breast  my  heart  impatient  beet, 
And  in  deep  ughs  bemoan'd  its  cruel  fiite; 
Thus  vrith  the  object  of  my  bve  to  part. 
My  life!  my  joy!  'twould  rend  a  rocky  heart 

Where'er  I  turn  myself,  where'er  I  go, 
I  meet  the  image  of  my  lovely  foe ; 
YTith  witching  charms  the  phantom  still  appeaii^ 
And  with  her  wantoa  miles  insults  my  tean; 
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Still  haunU  the  placet  where  we  uied  to  walk, 
And  where  with  raptures  oft  I  heard  her  talk : 
Those  scenes  I  now  with  deepest  sorrow  view, 
And  sighing  bid  to  all  delight  adieo. 

While  I  my  head  upon  this  turf  recline, 
Officious  sun,  in  vain  on  me  you  shine; 
In  vain  unto  the  smiling  fields  I  hie; 
In  vain  the  fiowery  meads  salute  my  eye; 
In  vain  the  cheerful  birds  and  shepherds  sing, 
And  with  their  carols  make  the  valleys  ring; 
Yea,  all  the  pleasure  that  the  country  yield 
Can't  me  from  sorrow  for  her  absence  shield ; 
With  divine  pleasure  books  which  one  inspire, 
Yea,  books  themselves  I  do  not  now  admire. 
But  hark!  methinks  some  pitying  power  I  hear, 
This  welcome  message  whispering  in  my  ear: 
'  Fosget  thy  groundless  griefs,  dejected  swain, 
You  and  the  nymph  you  love  shall  meet  again; 
No  more  your  muse  shall  sing  such  mournful  lays, 
But  bounteous  heaven  and  your  kind  mirtiess 
praise.' 


SONQ. 

When blooming  spring 

Always  the  laughing  fields  in  green, 
Then  flowers  in  open  air  are  seen. 
And  warbling  birds  axe  heard  to  sing, 
Almighty  love 
Doth  sweetly  move 

All  nature  through; 
Then  tell  me  Chloe,  why  are  yoa 
Averse  thereto; 
When  blooming  charms 
Invite  your  lover's  circling  armsf 
O  be  no  longer  coy 
To  love  and  share  of  joy. 


A  PASTORAL 

BETVnXT  DAVID,  THIR8I8,  AND  THS  ANOBL  GA- 
BRIEL, UPON  THE  BIRTH  OF  OUR  8AYI0UR. 

DAYIDL 

What  means  yon  apparition  in  the  sky, 
Thiisis,  that  daszles  every  shepherd's  eyel 
I  slumbering  was  when  firom  yon  glorious  doiid 
Came  gliding  music  heavenly,  sweet  and  loud* 
With  sacred  raptures  which  my  bosom  fires, 
And  with  celestial  joy  my  soul  inspires; 
It  sooths  the  native  honors  of  the  night, 
And  gladdens  nature  more  thtn  dawning  light 

THIRBIB. 

But  hold,  see  hither  through  the  yielding  air 
An  angel  Mfnes:  ibr  mighty  news  prepare. 

SYS 


ANOEL  GABRIEL. 

Rejoice,  ye  swains,  anticipate  the  mom 
With  songs  of  praise;  for  lo,  a  Saviour's  boRL 
With  joyful  haste  to  Bethlehem  repair. 
And  you  will  find  the  almighty  infant  there; 
Wrapp'd  in  a  swaddling  band  youll  find  your  king, 
And  in  a  manger  laid,  to  him  your  praises  bring 

CHORUS  OF  ANGEL8. 

The  God  who  m  the  highest  dwells, 

Immortal  glory  be; 
Let  peace  be  in  the  humble  oeDs 

Of  Adam's  progeny. 

DAYID. 

No  more  the  year  shaD  wintry  horrors  bring; 
fix'd  in  the  indulgence  of  eternal  spring, 
Immortal  green  shall  dothe  the  hills  and  vales, 
And  odorous  sweets  shall  load  the  balmy  gales; 
The  silver  brooks  shall  in  soft  mormiirB  tdl 
The  joy  that  shall  their  ooxy  channels  swell 
Feed  on,  my  flocks,  and  crop  the  tender  gnm, 
Let  blooming  joy  appear  on  every  face; 
For  lol  this  blessed,  this  propitions  mom, 
The  Saviour  of  lost  mankind  is  bom. 

THIRBIB. 

Thou  fidrest  mom  that  ever  sprang  firom  night, 
Or  decked  the  opening  skies  with  rosy  light. 
Well  mayest  thou  sfahie  with  a  distinguish'd  xay, 
Since  here  Emmanuel  condescends  to  stay. 
Our  fears,  our  guilt,  our  darkness  to  dispel. 
And  save  us  from  the  horrid  jaws  of  hell. 
Who  firom  his  throne  descended,  matchless  kffvl 
To  guide  poor  mortals  to  bless'd  seats  above: 
But  come  without  delay,  let  us  be  gone, 
Shepherd,  let's  go,  and  humbly  kiss  the  Son. 


A  PASTORAL 

BBTWBEK  THIRBIB  AND  CORTDGN,  UPON  THB  DIATS 

GF  DAMGN,  BT  WHOM  IB  MEANT  MR.  W. 

RIDDBLL. 

Thir.  Say,  tell  me  true,  what  is  the  dokfbl 
cause 
That  Corydon  is  not  the  man  he  wasi 
Your  cheerful  presence  used  to  lighten  cares, 
And  from  the  pluns  to  banish  i^oomy  hut. 
Whene'er  unto  the  circling  Bwains  yoa  song 
Our  ravish'd  souls  upon  the  music  hung ; 
The  gazing,  listening  flocks  forgot  their  meat, 
While  vocal  grottos  did  your  lays  repeat: 
But  now  your  gravity  our  mirtli  rebukes. 
And  in  your  downcast  and  desponding  looks 
Appears  some  fatal  and  impending  wo; 
I  fear  to  ask,  and  yetdesbe  to  kmvw. 


m 
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Cor.  The  doleful  news,  how  shall  I,  Thirsis, 
tcU! 
In  blooming  youth  the  hapless  Damon  tell: 
He's  dead,  he's  dead,  and  with  him  all  my  joy ; 
The  mournful  thought-does  all  gay  forms  dettivy : 
This  u  the  cause  of  my  unusual  grie^ 
Which  sullenly  admits  of  no  xelie£ 

Thir.  Begone  all  mirth!  begone  all  sports  and 
play. 
To  a  deluge  of  grief  and  tears  give  way. 
Damon  the  just,  the  generous,  and  the  young, 
Must  Damon's  worth  and  merit  be  unsung  1 
No,  Cozydon,  the  wondrous  youth  you  knew 
How  as  in  years  so  he  in  virtue  grew ; 
Embalm  his  fiime  in  never  dying  verse. 
As  a  just  tribute  to  his  dolefU  hearse. 

Cor.  Aasiiit  me,  mighty  grie^  my  breast  inspira 
With  generous  heats  and  with  thy  wildest  fiss^ 
Whale  in  a  solemn  ojoid  a  mournful  strain 
Of  Damon  gone  for  ever  I  complain. 
Ye  muMs,  weep ;  your  mirth  and  soi^  fi^beai; 
Andlitt  him  sig^ and  shed  afirieully  tear; 
He  was  your  favourite,  and  by  your  aid 
In  charming  verse  his  witty  tiioughts  anay'd; 
ELe  had  of  knowledge,  learning,  wit,  a  stoiei 
To  it  denied  he  still  press'd  after  more. 
He  was  a  pious  and  a  virtuous  soul. 
And  still  press'd  £urward  to  the  heavenly  goal; 
He  was  a  faithful,  true,  and  constant  friend^ 
Faithful,  and  true,  and  constant  to  the  end. 
Ye  flowers,  hang  down  and  droop  your  heads^ 
No  more  around  your  gratefiil  odours  spread ; 
Ye  leafy  trees,  your  blooming  honours  shed, 
Damon  for  ever  from  your  shade  is  fled ; 
Fled  to  the  mansions  of  eternal  light. 
Where  endless  wonders  strike  his  happy  sight 
Ye  birds,  be  mute,  as  through  the  trees  you  fly, 
Mute  as  the  grave  wlicrcin  my  friend  does  lie. 
Ye  winds,  breathe  sighs  as  through  the  air  you 

rove, 
And  in  sad  pomp  the  tremhiibg  branches  move. 
Ye  gliding  brooks,  O  weep  your  channels  d^« 
My  flowing  tears  them  fully  shall  supply; 
You  in  soft  murmurs  may  your  grief  express. 
And  yours,  you  swains,  in  mournful  songs  com- 
press. 
I  to  some  dark  and  gloomy  shade  will  fly. 
Dark  as  the  grave  wherein  my  friend  does  lie; 
And  for  his  death  to  lonely  rocks  complain 
In  mournful  accents  and  a  dying  strain, 
While  pirang  e^o  answers  me  again. 


A  PASTORAL  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Whi>£  in  heroic  numbers  some  relate 
The  Amazing  turns  of  wiee  eternal  fate; 
Exploits  of  heroes  in  the  dusty  fleld, 
That  tn  their  name  immortal  honour  yield ; 


Grant  me,  ye  powers,  .  .   .  by  the  limpid  spring 
The  harmless  .    .    .  of  the  plain  to  sing, 
A  vneath  of  flowers  cull'd  from  the  ...    . 
Is  all  the  .    .    .  my  humble  muse  demands. 

Now  blithesome  shepherds,  by  the  early  dawn, 
Their  new  shorn  flocks  drive  to  the  dewy  lawn; 
While,  in  a  bleating  language,  each  salutes 
The  welcome  morning  and  their  fellow  brutei: 
Then  all  prepared  for  the  rural  feast, 
And  in  their  finest  Sunday  habits  drest ; 
The  crystal  brook  supplied  the  mirror's  place, 
.    .    .  they  bathed  and  viewed  their  cleanly  fiuc^ 

and  nymphs  resorted  to  the  fields 

pomp  the  country  yidds. 

The  place  appointed  was  a  spacious  vale, 
Fann'd  always  by  a  cooling  western  gale, 
Which  in  soft  breezes  through  the  meadows  stray. 
And  steals  the  ripened  fragrancics  away; 
Here  every  shepherd  might  his  flocks  survey, 
Securely  roam  and  take  his  harmleas  play; 
And  here  were  flowers  each  shepherdess  to  grace, 
On  her  fair  bosom  courting  but  a  place. 

How  in  this  vale,  beneath  a  grateful  shade, 
By  twining  boughs  of  spreading  .    .     .  made. 
On  seats  of  homely  turf  themselves  they  place. 
And  cheerfully  enjoy  the  rural  feast, 
Conusting  of  the  produce  of  the  fields. 
And  all  the  luxury  the  country  yields. 
No  maddening  liquors  spoil'd  their  harmless  mirth, 
But  an  untainted  spring  their  thirst  allayed, 
Which  in  meadows  through  the  valley  strayed. 
Thrice  happy  swains  who  spend  your  golden  days 
In  ...    .  pastime ;  and  when  night  displays 
Her  sable  shade,  to  peaceful  huts  retire ; 
Can  any  man  a  sweeter  Miss  desire  7 
In  ancient  times  so  pass'd  the  smiling  hour, 
When  our  first  parents  lived  in  Eden's  bower. 
E'er  care  and  trouble  were  pronounced, 
Or  sin  had  blasted  the  creation  .... 


ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THOMSON. 

BY  COUJKa 

The  9cene  on  the  Thames  near  JRichmoncL 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies, 

Where  slowh^  winds  the  stealing  vrave ; 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise 

To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave. 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 

His  airy  harp*  shall  now  be  laid, 
That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds. 

May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade. 

Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here, 
And  while  its  sounds  aft  distance  gweli, 


•TbeiEottanharpi 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


6hall  sadly  teem  in  pity's  ear 

To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knelL 

Remembrance  oft  shall  hatmt  the  shore 
Where  Thames  in  sunmier  wxealhs  if  drest, 

Axid  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar. 
To  bid  hie  gentle  spirit  rest! 

And  oft,  as  ease  and  health  retire 

To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 
The  friend  shaH  view  yon  whitening^  spire, 

And  mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

Bat  thou,  who  own'st  that  earthy  bed, 

^h !  what  will  every  dirge  avail ; 
Or  tears,  which  love  and  pity  shed, 

That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  saill 

Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 

Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glLmmering  nearl 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  fancy  die, 
And  joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
No  sedge-crown'd  sisters  now  attend, 

Kow  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side, 
Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend  1 

And  see,  the  fairy  valleys  fade, 

Dun  night  has  veil'd  the  solemn  view: 

Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade, 
Meek  nature's  child,  again  adieu! 

• 

The  genial  meads,  aarign'd  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom; 

Their  hinds  Ibid  shepherd-girls  shaD  dreM 
With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 

Long,  long,  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes: 


O !  vales,  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say, 
In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies. 


*BichinaDd  Cliureh,  whsrs  Tliomna  Dos  bailed  ia  ths 
moKtb-iTBit  eorner  of  It,  bdow  the  dnteanlng  pew,  wfthouta 
isblat  or  memorial  to  «y— Here  nuanson  liflu 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  SHADE  OP 
THOMSON.* 

BT  ROBERT  BORMS. 

While  virgin  Spring,  by  Eden'to  flood 
Unfolds  her  tender  mantle  green; 

Or  pranks  the  sod  in  frolic  mood, 
Or  tunes  the  Eolian  strains  between; 

While  Smnmer  vrith  a  matron  grace 
Retreats  to  Dryburgh's  cooling  shade, 

Yet  oft  deUghted  stops  to  trace 
The  progress  of  the  spiky  blade; 

While  Autumn,  benefactor  kind, 

By  Tweed  erects  her  aged  head, 
And  sees,  with  self-approving  mind, 

Elach  creature  on  her  bounty  fed ; 

While  maniac  Winter  rages  o'er 
The  hills  whence  classic  Yarrow  flows, 

Rousing  the  turbid  torrent's  roar, 
Or  sweeping  wild  a  waste  of  snows ; 

So  long,  sweet  poet  of  the  year, 

Shall  bloom  that  wreath  thou  well  hast  won, 
While  Scotia  with  exulting  tear 

Proclaims  that  Thomson  was  her  son. 


*T1iIfl  was  written  at  the  request  of  Lend  Buchai^  and  sot 
with  the  following  modest  xemaric:  **  Your  lonUilp  hints  at 
an  Ode  for  the  occarion:  but  who  would  write  after  Qrillna* 
I  read  over  his  Venes  to  the  Blemovy  of  Thomeon,  and  d» 
qialred.  I  attempted  three  or  four  etanas  in  ths  way  of  Ad- 
dresi  to  the  Shade  of  the  Baxd,  on  crownh^  his  boaL  Itxoo- 
ble  Toor  kndihip  with  the  encloaed  oopj  of  them,  whieh  I  am 
aflniid  will  be  but  too  convincing  a  proof  how  aneqinl  I  am 
10  the  task  you  would  obligingly  aarign  tot,** 
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